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PRINCIPAL  STATE  AND  COUNTY  SCHOOL  OFFICERS, 
AND  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORIES  1 

Contents 

United  States  Office  of  Education . 

Principal  State  school  officers . . . 

County  and  other  local  superintendents  of  schools . 

Other  educational  directories . . . 

United  States  Office  of  Education 

Commissioner  of  Education— Wm&m  John  Cooper. 

Assistant  Commissioner— Bess  Goodykoontz. 

Chief  clerk — Lewis  A.  Kalbach. 

Secretary  to  the  Commissioner — Mrs.  Mabel  Hile  Smith. 

Divisions: 

1.  Administration  (chief  clerk,  in  charge)  i 

Eunice  W.  Curtis,  In  charge  of  malls  and  files. 

2.  Research  and  Investigation  (Assistant  Commissioner,  In  charge): 

Consultants— 

James  F.  Rogers,  specialist  In  health  education. 

Marls  M.  Proffitt,  specialist  in  guidance  and  industrial  education. 

David  Segel,  specialist  in  tests  and  measurements. 

Divisions— 

(а)  Colleges— Professional  schools— 

Frederick  J.  Kelly,  chief. 

Ben  W.  Frazier,  senior  specialist  In  teacher  training. 

Walton  C.  John,  senior  specialist  In  higher  education. 

Walter  J.  Greenleaf,  specialist  In  higher  education. 

John  H.  McNeely,  research  assistant. 

Ella  B.  Ratcliffe,  chief  educational  assistant. 

(б)  American  school  systems — 

Walter  S.  Deffenbaugb,  chief. 

Mary  Dabney  Davis,  senior  specialist  in  nursery-kindergarten-primary  education. 
Carl  A.  Jessen,  senior  specialist  in  secondary  education. 

Mina  M.  Langvick,  senior  specialist  in  elementary  school  curriculum, 

Florence  O.  Fox,  associate  specialist  in  elementary  education. 

Tlmon  Covert,  specialist  in  school  finance. 

Ward  W.  Keesecker,  specialist  in  school  legislation. 

Rowna  Hansen,  junior  specialist  in  kindergarten-primary  education. 

(c)  Foreign  school  systems— 

James  F.  Abel,  chief. 

Alina  M.  Lindegren,  specialist  In  western  European  education. 

Severin  K.  Tuiosienski,  associate  specialist  in  foreign  education. 

Frances  M.  Fernald,  assistant  specialist  in  foreign  education. 

(d)  Special  problems— 

Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Cook,  chief. 

Walter  H.  Gaumnitz,  senior  specialist  in  rural-school  problems. 

Elise  H.  Martens,  senior  specialist  In  education  of  exceptional  children. 

Beatrice  McLeod,  senior  specialist  in  education  of  physically  handicapped  children. 
Ambrose  Caliver,  senior  specialist  In  the  education  of  Negroes. 

Annie  Reynolds,  associate  specialist  In  school  supervision. 

(«)  Statistical - 

Emery  M.  Foster,  chief. 

David  T.  Blose,  assistant  statistician. 

Henry  G.  Badger,  assistant  statistician. 

Lester  B.  Herlthy,  assistant  statistician. 

Russell  M.  Kelley,  assistant  statistician. 
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Divisions — Continued. 

3.  Editorial: 

William  D.  Bout  well,  chief. 

John  H.  Lloyd,  editorial  assistant. 

Margaret  F.  Ryan,  editorial  assistant. 

4.  Library: 

Sabra  W.  Vought,  chief. 

Edith  A.  Lathrop,  associate  specialist  In  school  libraries 
Martha  R.  McCabe,  assistant  librarian. 

Edith  A.  Wright,  assistant  in  research  bibliography. 

Agnes  I.  Lee,  head  cataloguer. 

Nora  B.  Tatum,  assistant  cataloguer. 

Ruth  A.  Gray,  Junior  assistant  in  research. 

5.  Service: 

Lewis  R.  Alderman,  chief. 

Alice  Barrows,  senior  specialist  iu  school-building  problems. 

John  0.  Malott,  senior  specialist  in  commercial  education. 

Emeline  S.  Whitcomb,  senior  specialist  in  home  economics. 

Cline  M.  Soon,  senior  specialist  in  education  by  radio. 

Ellen  O.  Lombard,  associate  specialist  in  home  education. 

Marie  M.  Ready,  associate  specialist  in  physical  education. 

6.  General  surveys  (Commissioner  of  Education,  in  charge): 

Edward  S.  Even  den,  associate  director,  National  Survey  of  the  Education  of  Teachers. 
Guy  C.  Gamble,  senior  specialist  in  educational  surveys. 

Ben  W.  Frazier,  coordinator. 


1.  Principal  State  School  Officers 


State  and  officers 


Official  designation 


Alabama: 

A.  F.  Hannan .  State  superintendent  of  education . 

John  W.  Abercrombie .  Assistant  State  superintendent . 

John  Crump.... .  rhief  elork . 

James  N.  Gunnels .  Assistant  chief  clerk . 

Carl  Q.  Baxter .  Acting  supervisor  of  attendance  and  child  ac¬ 

counting. 

N.  F.  GroanftIH . Director  of  teacher  training,  certification,  and 

elementary  education. 

F,  W,  Hodges . ,  Secretary  of  teacher  training  and  certification..., 

Mrs.  Georgia  H.  Hodges. .  Assistant  in  certification . 

Eva  Wilson--..-. . .  t'mlhvutlun  record  dork . 

Nonna  Smith. . Supervisor  of  elementary  education . 

Dale  S,  V ouog . - .  I  ‘hector  of  research  ami  information . 

Grattan  Payne .  statistician . , . 

\V.  L.  Spencer. . . . .  Director  of  secondary  education . 

T.  W.  Smith . .  Supervisor  of  secondary  education . 

N\  K.  Baker... . .  do . . . . . 

Mary  England. ............  Direct  or  of  school  and  community  organization.. 

Willie  W,  Weld*. .........  SuperviKor  of  public-school  libraries . 

J«tsle  H.  Garrison. ........  1  hrectwr  of  physical  and  health  education . 

Hutto  Blnodworth . .  Director  of  exceptional  education . 

J.  B.  Hohiiy _ .....  ...  Director  of  vocational  education . 

H.  E.  Cammack . .  Supervisor  of  agricultural  education . 

K.  II.  Gentry . .  Fuperviser  of  civilian  rehabilitation . . 

Ivol  Bpaffnrd . . „  Sujwrvlsw  of  homo-cconomlcs  education . 

E.  O.  Oomstock . .  Supervisor  of  industrial  education... . 

H.  B,  Ledbetter. . . . .  Director  of  schpolhouse  planning . 

A.  F.  lMttmtr.... . Architect . . . . . . 

Clyde  t\  Pearson. , . . .  ...  Architectural  draftsman . 

M.  H.  Knlkner .  .  .  . . do  . . . 

W.  E.  Benne. ...... .......  Supervisor  of  construct  ion,  rural  fehools . 

J.  8.  Lambert.. .  Director  of  Negro  education..... . ... 

K.  G.  McGehoa,  Jr .  Supervisor  of  Negro  education. . 

Mrs,  Mary  Y.  McDavid .  ,  Jennes  supervisor. . . . 

Alaska:  W.  k.  Keller. . . .  Commissioner  of  education. . 

American  Samoa:  Arthur  K,  Director  of  education.... . 

Lindbore, 

Arizona: 

H.  E.  Hendrix . , , State  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

. . . .  Director  of  rewtereh ...... . . . . 

G.  Louise  Boehrlnger .....  Director  of  elementary  education . 

W. H.  Harlixw _ _  Statistician...... . . . 


J.  Morris  icichartffb .......  'reals  and  measurements . . . . . 

N.  W,  , .  Assistant  to  tests  and  measurements. 


M.J  Hurley,.. 
Arkansas: 

C.M,  Hirst,,  . 
It.  T.  Steele,,, , 


Certification., 


State  commlwioncr  of  education.,.. , , 
Assistant  cwnmlssloncr  of  education. 


Pearle  Davis .  . , , ,  {  Deputy  commissioner  of  education. 


Howard  Dawson  ,  .  .  Director  Information  and  research.  . . . 

H,  a.  Little..,  .t,  Direct**,  school  ad  ministration  and  reports..... 

G, C.  Floyd  ... .  .....  Dim  tor,  school  taw  and  finance . ...... 

J,  Odell  Baker  ...  Dimeter  of  school  plant  division, .  ...  . 

R,  II,  Matthew...,,  Director  of  vocational  cducatiou . . . 

H,  It,  Smith*,. ,  Hupervhornf  vomtonal  agriculture . .... 

A,  Itoax, , , . . . . .  Minerclsor  of  vocational  civilian  rehabilitation. . 

Nolen  Irby,.,  Supervisor  of  Negro  schools . 

W,  J,  Brelt  , «  Supervisor  of  trades  and  industries..  . . 

Dnitill*  Kent , «  ehiperTtonr  of  home  mmomles - - ....... 

M ,  It,  Owens,  Supervisor  of  high  Schools. .  . . . 

Edward  McCuUtton......  Associate  higtesohitol  supervisor..,,...... . 

W,  F,  Hall... . .  Slate  supervisor  of  elementary  schools . . 

Christine  Handers.........  t  Librarian,,,...,  . . 

Frances  Bailey.. . Itinerant  teacher  trainer  of  tmme economics,.... 

Margaret  Harr, . ..„J  Aws  late  director  of  buildings  and  grounds . 

California 

Virrling  Kersey. ,  ......  ...‘f  cud rmiendrnt  of  public  instruction  and  director 

t  ofeduramm 

Mw.  1‘sullne  Winner..... f  Admliitotrnflve  assistant... . . . - 

A  E,  I*nti. .  .....  Administrative  adviser . 

Marion  11,  ICeteham......  A«l»lanl  secretary  and  principal  clerk,  public* 

I  school  teachers’  retirement  salary  fund  tioord. 
Bam  if.  Cohn, ........ mmmJ  Deputy  superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 

Walter  K,  Mtmo..,...,.  Assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction  < 
and  chief  of  division  of  research  and  statistics. 
C,  F.  Muncy**,..*.......  Assistant  chief  of  division  of  research  and  statis¬ 
tics. 


Montgomery. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

I)o. 
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Do. 

Do. 
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Do. 
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Do, 

Do. 
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Do. 

Do. 
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Do. 
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Do. 

Do. 
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Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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1.  Principal  State  School  Officers — Continued 


State  and  officers 


California— Continued 

Mrs.  Irene  T.  Heineman.. 


Henry  M.  Lynn. 
L.  B.  Travers _ 


Herbert  R.  Stolz. 


J.  F.  Dale . 

Gertrude  Laws.. 


Mrs.  Magdalene  Wanzer.. 

Nicholas  Kicciardi . 

J.  C.  Beswick _ _ 


Julian  A.  McPhee _ _ 

Ira  W.  Kibby . 

Maude  I.  Murchie _ 

N.  P.  Neilson . . 

Winifred  Van  Hagen.. 

Mabel  R.  Gffiis . . 

Eleanor  Hitt . . 

Helen  HefTernan _ 


Official  designation 


Assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Departmental  accountant . . . . 

Chief  of  division  of  adult  and  continuation  edu¬ 
cation. 

Chief  of  bureau  of  parent  education . 


Address 


.do.. 

.do.. 


Mrs.  Gladys  L.  Potter.. 

Andrew  P.  Hill,  jr . . 

Charles  W,  Bursch . . 


J.  A.  Burkman.. 
H.  D.  Hicker... 
J.  M.  Dodd . 


W.  E.  Smith.. 


R.  S.  French . 

Elwood  A.  Stevenson... 
Mrs.  Lillian  B.  Hill 
Mrs.  Mabel  F.  GlflordI..\| 

Mrs.  Evelyn  A.  Clement.. 

Ivan  R.  Waterman... 

W.  S.  Dyas . " 

Canal  Zone: 

Ben  M.  Williams . 

V.  H.  Barker . ..I 

Mrs.  Shirley  D.  Price.. 


Chief  of  bureau  of  immigration  education . . 

Chief  of  division  of  secondary  education . 

Assistant  executive  officer,  commission"  for  "vo- 
cational  education  and  chief  of  bureau  of  trade 
and  Industrial  education. 

S£leJ  °?  bureau  of  agricultural  education .... 
Chief  of  bureau  of  business  education 
Chief  of  bureau  of  homcmaking  education.."".".' 
Swl0;  °f  division  of  health  and  physical  education. 

Cnlef  of  bureau  of  physical  education  for  girls _ 

State  librarian,  chief  of  division  of  libraries 

Assistant  librarian . . 

Chief  of  division  of  olemcntary  'e'ducation  and " 
rural  schools. 

Assistant  chief,  division  elementary  education 
and  rural  schools. 

Chief  of  division  of  schoolhouse  planning 
Assistant  chief  of  division  of  schoolhouse  plan-' 
ning. 

Research  expert  and  adviser  for  teachers'  colleges 
Chief  of  bureau  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
District  supervisor  of  vocational  rehabilitation".' 'I ! 

— do . 


Los  Angeles  (ail  Cal 
fornia  State  Bldg.). 
Sacramento. 

Los  Angeles  (311  Cal 
fornia  State  Bldg.), 
Berkeley  (273U  Bat 
croft  Way.) 
Sacramento. 

Los  Angeles  (311  Cal 
fornia  Stale  Bldg.), 
Sacramento. 
l)o. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 


Colorado: 

Inez  J.  Lewis..  . 

Lucy  C.  Auld. _ "I""' 

Mrs.  Annie  P.  Hyder 
Helen  von  Rosenberg..""! 
_  Mrs,  Magdalene  C.  Roff 
Connecticut: 

Ernest  W.  Butterfield.. 
Donald  H.  Scribner.. 

N.  Searle  Light _ ”” 

Robert  O,  Denting 

Mary  F.  Potter . "I 

Joseph  Wiseltier . 

George  R.  Sturges . 


°*  bureau  for  the  education  of  the  blind.. 
Chief  of  bureau  for  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

of  bureau  of  mental  hygiene . 

Chief  of  bureau  of  correction  of  speech  defects".” 

Chief  of  division  of  teacher  training  and  certifica¬ 
tion  . 

gbjef  ?ivtsion  of  textbooks  and  publications. . 
Chief  of  bureau  of  State  printed  textbooks.... 


Superintendent  of  schools . . . 

Assistant  superintendent  of  schools'" . 

superintendent  of  schools,  elementary 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Deputy  superintendent....  . 

Assistant  State  librarian..  . 

yisor ot  certification;.";;;;:;;;;:*''' 
Statistician .  . 


Oscar  Fitzslmons . 

Charles  J.  Prohaska"”” 

Frances  Foley . 

Ruth  White  Colton _ 

Helena  F.  Miller . 

Roger  M.  Thompson 

Paul  D.  Collier . 

Maud  Keator _ 

Helen  F.  Bechtel . 

Annette  Bennett  . 

Ruth  Pointer . 

Esther  L.  Holmes _ 

F.  S.  Camp _ ; 

Franklin  E.  Pierce:;;;;;;’ 

A.  S.  Boynton _ ;i . 

R*  L.  Hahn _  _ 

Mary  0.  Blodge"ttV_."_"”; 


Commissioner  of  education 

Field  supervisor  of  adult  education  . 

w^wrvlfor,of  ad,ult  education.;: ;  j ; : ; ; ;  ;• 

Assistant  in  art  education...... _ 

Senior  supervisor  of  bureau* of'attoVidanee  ’  'em. 

Smlor  supervisor  of  hSith^d  phystad 
Asdstant  In  health  and  physical  education 

SSfSS358Sf*“*  "~s>” 

SSffiKSiSiaSE 

Social  education . 

Assistant  in  special  education 

- do _ ....  . 

.do.  . 


^,0roi“fi3tant  "in  special"  "eduction".  . 

Field  supwwlsor  of  urban  education. .  .  . 

sssKsjasaasajssaas 


Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

San  Francisco  <a03 
Stab*  Bldg.). 

Los  Angeles  (107  Cali¬ 
fornia  rituU*  Bldg.), 
Berkeley. 

Do. 

Sacramento, 

Son  KrandHoo  (Suite 
317,  Slate  Bldg.). 
Sacramento, 

Do. 

Do. 

Balboa  Heights. 

Do, 

Do. 


Denver, 

Do. 

Do, 

l)o. 

Do. 

Hartford, 

Do, 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

I>0, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Stom.0' 
Do. 
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L  Principal  State  School  Officers — Continued 


State  and  officers 


Official  designation 


*Gonn<Hd  icut — <  '**  tinned . 

Herman  S.  i trill  . 

Riiwurd  I*.  f  busier .  - 


Delaware: 

H.  V.  Holloway . 

Joint  Shilling . 

H.  It.  King  . . 

James  0.  Adams.. . 

R,  W.  Holm . .  - 

\\\  l,>lo  Mow  Ms  . 

Mnrlnn  F,  HmA  -- 

A,  B.  Anderson . 

J.  K.  W,  Wallin  . . 

Marguerite  « <  \{"™"n 
Oeorga  J1.  Hendrick* 
Haclud  \\\  Taylor  —  , 

Marytl,  Sliemmrd - 

Glenn  Oildrrslwvc  ^ 
Helen  K.  Martln..  ^..- 
KUraMh  Cat  heart  ..... 
U.  L.  Uwlvt . . 

WlUiam  Hal*  -  v 

M.  Phyllis  Mason  Hark 
Kllft  J.  Holtoy.-. -*-«.—  - 
Howard  H.  William*....' 
George  U.  Miller, 

AUMfft  Earley..,,  «  — 

Calvin  ti,  A fflerbueh... 

K.  Paul  Hurkliolder - 

Mrs.  Mnrtluin  I.  Bnriiwt. 
Lein  A.  Thomas  > 

Mrs.  H.  Rewudc  Lewi*. 

Edith  1.  J  untv*  -  - 

District  of  Columbia 

Frank  W.  Hnllmi . 

8.  K.  Kramer.  - 


It,  t.  HuM’wk 
Jessie  La  Salle  ... 
0.  t\  WilkinMut. 
Alfred  K  savny 


Field  supervisor  of  trades  nnd  Industries .  Hartford. 

Field  suiHTVi.Nor  of  relmMlitatloa .  Do. 

State  sii|>crinlendent  of  public  Instruction .  Dover. 

A&latnut  superintendent  in  charge  of  high  schools.  Do. 
Assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  elemen-  Do. 
tary  schools.  _ 

Assistant  secretary  ami  business  manager .  Do. 

Director  of  vocational  education... .  Newark.* 


stale  supervisor  of  agriculture .  Dover. 

f^tatc  «u  per  visor  of  home  economics... .  , .  D°.  * 

Mipervisnr  of  trades  ami  industries .  « ilmington. 

Director  of  special  classes .  Do. 

Director  of  adult  education .  _  Do. 

Dim-tor  of  physical  education .  Dover, 

Director  of  art... .......... .  D°' 

Mute  suia*r visor  of  art. .....  - .  do. 

Director  of  music . . .  ho. 

Milford. 

Director of rSiarcil . . .  Hover. 

supervisor  of  transportation.* .  „  d°. 

Iturai  sujH'rvlsor  for  New  Cnatlo  County .  Wilmington. 

w  tjft  *  <  T  t  ****■«  „  a  ,  *•**--  »■■•#***••■■■■■**■**** 

Rural  super  visor  for  Kent  County .  Hover. 

do  ..  . . . . - . . .  DO. 

Rural  supervisor  for  Susses  County .  Georgetown. 

_ do  . - . 

visiting  iVwhWr 7 . — - .  K?rl?8ton’ 

’  “ “  liJJ  “ “ 1 ' * 1  “ ; .  / I ! Y.l [ ’ ! I IZimill  I^aurei. 

!  <uperintendent  of  schools, ...... ... -  Washington. 

i  irst  assistant  MJjH'rlntemU-nt,  in  charge  of  DO. 

Fim^n^istalil  suiHjrinteiwient,  in  charge  of  Do. 

.vii'htrtM  sui*ermteiident,  In  charge  of  admlnla-  Do. 

t ration  of  elementary  schools. 

\Mitiitut  superintendent*  in  charge  of  educe-  do. 

KlrI?,llwbitAS5'|*  ^upertntenelwit,  in  charge  of  Do. 

\Sllptnl  ^uperhitendent,  in  charge  of  super*  Do, 
vlulou  of  Instruction,  colored  elementary 

AiwSSud  superintendent,  in  charge  of  educe-  Do. 

|  ’<— ■  >n  .feta .  «0. 

fSuUdlcian  .....  — . — — . 

Mute  sut#rinl#nd*nt  of  public  instruct  ion .  Tallahassee, 

"  JiamtiW^ . pj 

.  tnfe^Tperv isorof  high  schools. . .. .  . - .  2®* 

j..tn  Mtincrvhor  of  elemeritary  schools.  ..«•..*.»■  D®* 

^tate  super viwir  of  physical  and  heelth  educa-  Do. 


Howard  tt.  Lung  - 

tt,  D  WU  mart  It. 

It.  8.  Anderautt* 

Florida1 

W,  <*awOoiti  ,  - 
John  (\  rompton 
8ara  Hurwell 

I.ol<  stmkey - * 

M.  Hr  Hinwai . 

ft.  M,  Kvaiia 

C.  M.MUee 


Claud  M.  Andrews. 
J.  F.  Williams, 

H,  E.  Wood . — 

C.  O.  Holley  .  ^ 


Washington. 

Do. 


Talbhassee, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 


Boletha  Frojen  . 

D.  K.  Williams . 

Georgia: 

M.  D  ColUM . 

L.  L,  Parry... 

M.  R.  LUU#...  .. 

M,  K.  Thompe«n. , 

T.  J.  DempMy.fr,  .. 
Janie  Hearn,.,..-  -* 
Gordon  Q.  Single  ion, 

J.C.  DUon,. . ... 

Robert  L.  Cousin*.., 
Janwa  L,  Omhavn..,. 
James  A,  Stripling.  .* 


4 Ute  sup*rvl*nc  of  civilian  relmhllltatlon . . 

Hiate  eutwrvlaor  of  trade  and  luduitrlai  educa- 

»1!m mt*")**!* «Iuc,tton„. 
|  Male  agent  fur  Negro  rural  schools. .  - . -  • 


Superintendent  ol  school*  and  etecutlve  officer 
ofBtate  vocal  Umai  education. 

^Uteeu|p«vlscir  of  schools . . . 

l  FUle supervisor  of  erttooL..-.....-.*-* . 

.,,do . .  .  . . . 

DraRMnan.. . . . - . . 


|  Falrbum. 

Palmetto 

I^oulsvlUe., 

UawklnavlUe, 

Jackfon. 

AUanta. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY,  1933 
1.  Pbincipal  State  School  Ofpioeks — Continued 


State  and  officers 


Official  designation 


Georgia— Continued. 

J.  I.  Allman. .  Supervisor  school  administration. . 

Paul  W.  Chapman .  Director  State  vocational  education  and  State 

supervisor  of  agriculture. 

L.  M.  Shaffer .  State  supervisor  of  agriculture . 

M.  D.  Mobley .  Assistant  State  supervisor  of  agriculture . 

J.  P.  Cannon .  State  supervisor  of  trades  and  industries . 

Epsie  Campbell. . .  State  supervisor  of  home  economics . 

Elizabeth  Mayes. .  Assistant  State  supervisor  of  home  economics. . . 

Martha  McAlpine .  Special  State  supervisor  of  home  economics . 

Roland  Bower .  State  supervisor  of  vocational  rehabilitation . 

Cochran. .  District  supervisor  of  vocational  rehabilitation.. 

_  J.  D.  Underwood. I... I."  ’  I . . . 

Guam:  . 

Edmund  S.  Root! .  Director  of  schools . 

Herbert  Dumstrey .  Head  of  department  of  education . 

Antonio  I.  Crux .  In  charge  of  vocational  training . 

Simon  A.  Sanchez...- .  Supervising  teacher . 

Hawaii: 

ym  Crawford -  Superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

oren  E.  Long .  Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction _ 

u.  a.  Luce„.. .  Secretary  of  the  department . 

Haney  L.  Preeland... —  Direotor,  division  of  vocational  education . 

S01111®  Edwards...  Supervisor  of  home  economics . 

W- W.  Beers.. . .  Supervisor  of  agriculture . 

Helen  M.  Baukin — -  Supervisor,  dental  hygiene  division.. „ . 

IdaJm*^016  -  Director,  division  of  health  education . 

JJ:  B-Vhicent. .  Commissioner  of  education . 

John  W.  Oondie .  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

£*B*  ^ood„ .  Chief  clerk . 

Douglas  Huts .  Certification  and  registration  clerk . 

JkSoulen. .  State  high-school  inspector . 

eSSahSK:::::::::  sta10raral  . 

Anne  Hospers. . I„do . . . 

Genevieve  Watson . doI"”.I "”_I 

Turner .  Insurant  derk.'”” ’I!””" 

minds-1  Raoder .  Directory  clerk . 

.  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ....... 

i.  a. simpson . . .  Supervisor  of  country  and  village  elementary 

_  schools. 

Ohas,  H.  Watts . do. 

o.  w.  Miiier . ii.iidS:;::::::;::::;;:;:::;;;:;::;”;:;; 

Jnhn'rSiSf?  w™: .  Supervisor  of  city  elementary Ychoofif.L  - I! ” ” ~ 

.  Supjnrtsor  of  high  schools . 

H.  A.  Paine— .  do  . 

W. 

Adah  H  Ham .  Secretare,  teachers'  pension  board . 

j  e  mil  .  Supervisor,  home-economics  education. . . 

H  Dflrnfs"«h .  Supervisor  of  Wteuitnral  education . 

L  W^homran .  su?!rv,for  of  agricultural  education... 

J  E  .  Supervisor  of  trades  and  Industrial  education... . 

‘  .  Assistant  supervisor  of  trades  and  industrial 

I.  w.  Paul . ,!fd?  “• 

HnD^B?ttSfrk .  Supervfeorof civilian rVhVbmfation”"”:.'"!!; 

Indiana:  ‘  m  .  Assistant  supervisor  of  civilian  rehabilitation...: 

SSSiSSse::::::  SSpSSSmSISa&K- ’ 

. .  Director  of  vocational  education  and  supervisor 

sswsp . . 

Lura  iSe  bXv .  Assistant  supervisor  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Clarence  L.  Mune*""". 


Atlanta. 

Athens. 

Do. 

Tifton. 

Atlanta. 

Athens*. 

Do. 

Do. 

Balnbridge. 

Atlanta. 

Perry. 

Gainesville. 


Honolulu 

l>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do, 

Do. 

Boise. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Albion. 

DO. 

Lewiston. 

Do. 

Bolw. 

Do. 

Springfield 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 


Indiana  polls. 
Do. 


PRINCIPAL  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS 
1.  Principal  State  School  Officers— Continued 


State  ami  officers 


Official  designation 


Indiana— Continued. 

Harold  K.  Moon*. 


Cfcms.  R.  Hertcnhlcln . 

Bert  F,  Youger . 

Blanche  Merry . . — 

0.  H.  UreLst- . 

Iowa: 

Agnes  Ramuekum . . 

Fred  L.  Mnhunniih ........ 

11.  C.  WMhmis . 

Viola  H.  tteMl . . 

Ksthor  E.  Troostroin . 

R.  A.  Oritlln . . . . 

William  A.  Dttuhivy . 

Clara  M.  Wallace. . . 

W.  H.  Simona . . . 

Jessie  M.  Barker . . 

Forest  K.  Moore. 

George  F.  Kkstmm ....... 

Hampton  T.  Halt. . . 

Harry  W,  CarmMuwl. . . . , 

Mary  Farris . . 

Willis  W.  Grant.... . 

James  J.  8.  Min-hclL . 

E.  Grace  Young--.*— * .. 
Mabel  Lull  man  n, ...... 


A  Inspect  ionr6Ct0r  °f  elementwy  and  hlgh-school 
Director  of  8tatn  school  relief.... 

Assistant  director  of  Mtate  school  relief.".".’" I" 
Attendance  oiUecr . 

^  f uiid  U«irdt  retary f  teachers’  retirement 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

lh»puty  8  tote  su  perintendent . I 

Director  of  research .  '' 

Ch2KSr5Eb<*rd  °f  *lurational  ewuninersIIIIIII 

1  napoetor  of coml'ldaied schnJis ." IIIIII . 

Inspector  of  mining-camp  schools . I_.T‘ 

hupervisor  of  normal  training  schools . 

Inspector  of  graded  and  high  schools . I 

inspector  of  rural  schools . ’ 

Director  of  vocational  education . 

Super  visor  of  agricultural  education . II 

Assistant  supervisor  of  agricultural  education.. . 

Hupervlsor  of  trade  and  industrial  education . 

supervisor  of  home-making  education . 

Supervisor  of  vocational  rehabilitation . 

Assistant  supervisor  of  rehahilltation . 

...  do . . . . . 


WiSSr 


AM*eUnt8tal*  supervisor  of  home  economic*.. 

Slate  supervisor  of  school  libraries . . 

Stat^njiervlsor  of  Industrial  education  and 


E-  T*  Markham. . . .  Rlate  superintendent  of  public  Instruction . 

r -J-JJ***? -  ----  ----  AmliUnt  .State  superintendent. .... . 

J.  E.  Edgar  ton.. . .  High-school  supervisor . . . 

K*  CL  Hunt.. .............  .....do.... . . . 

Florence  If.  Walker . .  Rural  school  supervisor. I. -IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII”” 

JameeH.  Houston . .... do...... ...... . I....IIIIIIIIIII 

0.  M.  Miller.... ..........  Director  of  vocational  education  and  supervisor" 

y  „  ,k  „  of  trade  and  industry. 

. . .  Hupervisor  of  vocational  agriculture. . 

gWfvlwr  of  vocational  home  economics . 

£S««tary.  Hut*  ^  °r education... . . 

8^r  IS111?" Secretary  of  State  school-book  commission....... 

Santa*?? lM‘ “*  ‘  ‘ "  Manager  of  State  reading  circle . . 

IJ;  Richmond ......  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

Gordie  koung.... .........  Assistant  State  superintendent . . . 

8f  — —  — . -  Hupervieor  of  schools . . . 

. —  Rural  school  agent... . . . 

$■  S*  Cammaokjr........  Director  of  research... . . . . . . 

{jW.  Rfoobcr— Director  of  school  buildings  and  grounds . . 

W.C,  Belt.. . . .  plreotor of  puhlic relations........ . .....I 

A £  Taylor.,..,.. .  Director  of  certittcation...... . . . . 

JMmotor  of  school  reoords  and  reports . . 

1;  MUta....... . .  Auditor  and  Inspector... . . . 

R- R*  Japters....-.-— ..  plreotor  of  teacher  training..... . . 

W*  Nkhols,. ... .  „  Director  of  vocational  rehabilitation . 

^{•veUnd  Moore..........  Supervisor  of  vocational  rehabilitation . 

uxney  m.  Patrick . . .....do... . . . 

0.  lv*a  Dames. ..........  Director  of  vocational  education.. . 

?*P»  Rwd. ...... ........  Supervisor  of  agricultural  education . . . 

» !?.£•£ '  Supervisor  of  home  eoonomioa  eduoetlon . 

j^Frank  D,  Frierson........  Director  of  ftnanoe....... . . 

T,H,  Harris^... . .  State  superintendent  of  public  eduoetlon . 

Director  of  teacher-training  and  certification . 

Chads*  F.  Trudeau. .  State  hlgh-echool  supervisor.... . . . . 

Btameaor«- . Assistant  State  higb-eehool  supervisor . . 

{duo  Z™1* . — —  Director  of  reference  and  service . . 

M.S,  Robertson..... .....  Aaristaut  director  of  reference  and  service . 

&^S,S!5E!r . - .  State  supervisor  of  elementary  schools . . 

Hi'lini  ‘  ‘ .  ArntaMt  State  supervisor  of  elementary  schools. 

B, M.  Jackson,. "II!  IIIIII  "gtiste wgpiirVihi^’^aiimrtoiutmiCIIIIIIIIiriZZIIirir 

A.  . -  AsstatanYStata  supervisor  of  asrioultare... ...... 

.  State  mperrisor  ofirkulttnil  teacher  training. 

HSf  r?,y  ^Mobley.......  state  supervisor  of  home  eoonomloe.... . 

LjaTomjmsnn..... . .  AMlitanl  Stale  supervisor  of  borne  economic*... 


Indianapolis. 


Des  Moines. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do, 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Topeka. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Frankfort. 

go- 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

R°‘ 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Baton  Rouge, 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

1)0. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do- 

Do. 

New  Orleans. 


154032—38 - 2 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY,  1933 


1.  Principal  State  School  Officers — Continued 


PRINCIPAL  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS 
1,  Principal  Static  School  Officers — Continued 


State  urn!  ofllwr.s 


OHlelal  designation 


MassachustHts—Coutinued. 
Lou  Lombard - ....... 


Carl  K  Herrick . 

Herbert  A,  Dallas . 

Henry  Helm.* —  . ... 
Edward  D.  Callahan.. 
Katharine  MaeLarnlc. 

James  A.  Moyer . 

E.  Everett  Chirk . 


Mary  L.  Guyton.. 
John  F.  WostreL 
Helen  H.  Gurrlty, 


Mrs,  Nathaniel  Tinker. ,  .j 

Alice  W.  oVnmioi . . . .  *.J 

Edward  U,  Redstone, , , .  J 

Robert  1.  Hratnhnll . 

Clayton  L.  Unit.. ....... J 

Michigan:  „  .  i 

Webster  It.  Pearce... ..  ...I 

C.  Lloyd  Goodrich,. ...... 

A.  W,  Thmumtou . 

Lem  B.  Gums... . . 

G.  E.  Forsythe . . 

Kobu  Harris., . . . . 

Ada  Hicking. ....... 

Joseph  K,  Mmitly.,.,..... 

j.j. w....... . . 

0,  Wayne  Price  .... 

R.  H.  V auden  Helt  .  .  .! 

Roy  Note  ware.. -j 


Ida  M.  Huston. . 

J.  W.  Hazard 

Uraoo  H.  Wallace . 

W,  D.  Hill....... ..... 

George  N,  DiwelL.  . 
Bert  J,  Ford.,,,,  . 

Isabelle  M.  Meeker. ... 

Itm  M,  Kelley.  ,.,  .. , 
Charles  A.  Rinehart... 
Ruth  KreegiinL, . 

K.  E.  Uallup......  _ 

K.  (I.  tfiulth. . . 

Murnfoout: 

James  M,  McCumn  lb 


Assistant  suiht visor  of  teacher  training  in  field 
of  household  arts  schools. 

Sui»erviswr  of  administration . 

Sum*  visor  of  rehabilitation . 

Assistant  supervisor  of  rehabilitation . 

. do.., . . . . . 

,  -do.... .  . . . " 

Director,  division  of  university  extension . I 

Supervisor  of  adult  niton  education,  university 
extension. 

—  do . . . . . . 

Suivrvlsor  In  education,  university  extension... 
Assistant  supervisor  in  class  organization,  uni¬ 
versity  extension. 

Director,  division  of  immigration  and  Amerlcan- 
i/utiun. 

Eui»crvl*or  uf  soda!  service,  division  of  immi¬ 
gration  ami  Americanization. 

Director,  division  of  public  libraries . 

Director,  division  of  the  blind . 

Secretory,  teachers'  retirement  board . 


Framingham. 


Stub*  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

Deputy  auperlntcndent  of  public  instruction _ 

Director  of  physical  and  health  education . 

AxsodutP  director  of  physical  cduention . 

Director  of  intcrsdrofoatic  athletics . 


K  C\  Tomiln*.,.. 
Anna  Hweimon. .. . 
T,  t\  Knguin  ... . 

0,  K,  Sarnie . . 

Agnei  I'ym  .  .  .  .. 

Cora  (Herr . ... 

Flora Tritcs,., ..... 
Fsrn  Kennedy..  ,, 
Ktta  Christensen.., 
K.M,  Phillip*.*,.. 


H.  E.  Flynn.... 
Theodore  Uine. 


Kenneth  Nihon. 


Paul  Cairo* . . 

H.  T.  Wlddowaon... 
Aura  Kccver 
Samuel  A.  ChaUman, 

X,  W.  K verts. . . 

Clara  F.  Baldwin . 

Harriet  A.  Wood . 

Mildred  L.  Methven. 
Mildred  V.  Knot..... 
H,  E,  White . . 


Axsttdutr  director  of  physical  cduention . 

Director  of  intcrsdmfaatic  athletics . 

Associate  director  of  health  education . 

Director  of  music  education . 

Assistant  dimtor  of  music  education . 

Simr  supervisor  of  vocational  rehabilitation . 

supervisor,  secondary  education  and  private, 
i  riciiiniiiiMtmnid.  uud  parochial  schools. 

[  muhtv  iw«r  of  secondary  educution  and  adminis¬ 
trative  counselor. 

Director  of  certification,  insiwtor  of  rural  school 
hutldiiiys  and  auditor. 

Editor...-  . . . 

tdliev  accountant,  custodian, uud  statistician... 

Director  td  child  accounting  and  statistics . 

statist  imn  •  . ----- . . 

Huiterlntcndeut  of  rural  education  division . 

SujtcrviMir  of  rural  agricultural  scliools . 

!  Supervisor  of  minty  nonmils..., . 

Supervisor  of  instruction . . . - 

Rural  Mclumtudvissr, . . . 

super visor  of  home  economies . 

Supcrvbw  of  vocational  agriculture. . . . 

Pupcrviftir  of  vocational  Industrial  education.... 

Gommbhknter  of  education  and  secretary  and 
executive  olflccr  of  the  State  l ward  of  educa- 
|  tlon. 

Deputy  (liiimiiMiniirr . . . 

Director,  ungraded  elementary  schools . . 

, ,  t.,d»  .  . . . - . v- 

;  A.Mbuuu  director,  ungraded  elementary  schools. 

.  ,,,du . . . . . . . 

Institute  instructor,,. . . . 

-  ..do . .  . 

...do.. . . . . . 

,,r,a1o  „„ . . . . 

Director  of  high  wltoob,  Junior  colleges,  and 
vocational  education.  ,  L  , 

Director  of  rhuuentary  and  junior  high  schools. . 
Director  of  high  schools  and  high-school  deport* 
meats* 

Director  of  special  cImsm  for  defectives  and 
a**l»unt  director  of  reeducation  and  place¬ 
ment  of  disabled  arsons. 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  education... 

buperviw  of  trade  and  industrial  education . 

HujvrvDor  of  home-etonotnfot  education . 

b  .....  J  Director  of  buildings  and  sanitation. . - . 

....  .  Director  of  physical  and  health  education. . 

.  .  Director  of  libraries...... 


Lansing. 

Do, 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 


Afttatant  director  of  libraries . . . 

Librarian . . . . . - . - . 

Reference  librarian. . . . . 

Director  of  teachers"  empk>>  ment  bureau  and 
aeaetary  of  teachers'  insurance  and  retire¬ 
ment  fund. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY,  1933 


1.  Principal  State  School  Officers — Continued 


State  and  officers 


Official  designation 


Minnesota-Continued. 

Oscar  M.  Sullivan .  Director  of  reeducation  and  placement  of  dls- 

abled  persons. 

B.  M.  Cosgrove .  Assistant  director  of  reeducation  and  placement  St.  Paul. 

_  of  disabled  persons. 

Harry  J.  Johnson . do .  Do. 

Christopher  Lindahl. _  Accountant .  Do' 

T.  J.  Bemlng .  Statistician .  Do! 

Mississippi: 

W.  F.  Bond .  State  superintendent  of  education .  Jack  non. 

M.  E.  Morehead .  Assistant  State  superintendent .  Do. 

£  v  .  state  supervisor  of  rural  schools .  Do. 

&  ^Eubbard .  State  director  of  vocational  education .  Do. 

w.  u.  Strahan .  State  supervisor  of  Negro  schools . 

Percy  Easom .  State  agent .  Do’ 

g/ther  Rogers .  Supervisor  of  home  economics .  Do! 

Jf.  t  ^ .  Supervisor  of  trade  and  industrial  education .  Do. 

D.  L.  Williams.—. .  Supervisor  of  vocational  agriculture . . .  Do. 

0.  0.  Henderson . do . . . . 

Mra^MiaryS^a&er .  Supervisor  of  civUian  rehabilitation  !”!!”!!!!  Do! 

K.  P.  Walker .  Supervisor  of  agricultural"  high  schools  and  Do 

*n  ,,  Junior  colleges. 

M.  E.  Moffltt . .  Statistician .  Do 

Q^rles .  State  supervisor  of  music..!. ’!!!’!I.'’!’  Do’ 

9-  &:  5MSiJlr!y .  State  supervisor  of  high  schools .  Do! 

w  631011 .  President  State  board  of  examiners .  Do. 

Missoni?'  Bok*es .  State  director  of  school  building  service .  Do, 

.  State  supwintendent  of  public  schools .  Jeftonwm  ntv, 

2‘  t  S- .  &aktant  State  superintendent.1 .  Do. 

g  L.  Garnett .  Statistician . &:* 

.  Director  of  school-building  service . !.!!!!  Do 

Virginia  Meierhoflfer .  Music  director . .  fto 

.  Director  of  physical  education .  i><J; 

n  a  .  Director  of  high-school  department .  ]it>, 

d.o. EKS{^h^??.“d.c*rtinca*1?a .  & 

e’b'nIS^ .  Supervisor  of  high  schools .  no! 

w.  g.  Duimv;;::::::::::  ::::_SS .  B* 

E.  M.  Lemasters . do  . ”* 

S2feF=:  & 

Same  Pattinson . 'do . * .  H0* 

0.  E.  Burton . dol’l” . . 

.  ^plroctor  of  finance  departmen t !!-”!"  I ! *  . .  {}!! 

Re£c£  ^rw,r .  ^ssl5ta?t.  finance  department . 3...:.™:  T)o‘ 

.  Supervisor  of  Negro  schools . I,..  -  d2* 

0  £  AnSSS? .  ?25^vl32r  or  vocational  agriculture . ""31  dS* 

r.  t.  w®:;:::::::::::  supervisor  of  vocational  agriculture...:  15 

Bene^Po^**fL .  Supervisor  of  vocational  home  economics. ,.!  ! 

Belle  Pollard. .  Actant  supervisor  of  vocation?!  home  Do 

. - . . 

S?SfsSisc=  . “is 

J^E*  SJSLr’  Bartos .  Certification  oierk I™""™;;: .  Sj* 

Nsb^f  S' SoSrT^omiii; Bo,^8n- 

in3tructlon . 

G.  w  Roaenlof  .  "* MM*  ^ 

Chios  C  Baldridte .  #dU°a0oa  •*>  ‘*“h"  OlMh.  (City  UH1). 

»£&  SMsSUSSStti^  & 

w^ter  W.  ~  C^cty. 


PRINCIPAL  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS 

1.  Principal  State  School  Officers— Continued 


State  uml  officers 


OHUt.iI  designation 


Nevada --Continued. 
Amy  Hanson - 


K.  K.  Franklin. 


Mrs.  Dorothy  I*.  Hloehers 


Mrs.  Florence  L,  l'tueoeke 


Mrs.  Morin  K.  Henry... 


Kutli  Oluiatad. 


Ilcrthn  V.  Akin 
Robert  H. Jeppwii... . 
Doimtd  t\  Camvruti 
Mrs.  Morion  <1.  liuwcn 
New  Hampshire: 

James  N  Pringle*.  . . . 
Walter  M.  May  .... 
Russell  lb  Luivitt...,* 

Phils  M.  OrlttlM . 

Pawl  K.  Pornufii 
Clifton  II.  DtMm... 
KlUulmth  M.  Murphy 

Karl  U.  Utile . . 

Umbm  M.  Norton 
Wallace  1).  Hlnrk  , 
i  ‘urtts  H.  Rrasimhan.  , 
Christopher  l‘.  pullard 
Richard  it,  Horan  *  , 
New  Jersey: 

Charles  It.  Kllfaft 
Charles  J.  stratum, . . 
Howard  Dare  W  till* 


John  ftpwrgo  .  , 

Wesley  A.  O’l  vury. 
Herbert  N\  Morse, ... 


,i  Olhcu  deputy  mu]  sui>ervlsor  of  Churchill 
(  ounty  schools, 

-!  Deputy  superintendent  of  public  Instruction, 
i  hmt  suiHTviaion  district  (Klko  County,  and 
t  PuliNtdc  and  Pine  Vnltay,  Kureka  Countv). 

,  Deputy  suiHTintendent  of  public  Instruction, 
f  sw^V1*1  sf»lwrvisioii  district  (northern  Nye  and 
White  Pine  Counties). 

'  Deputy  .suitcrmtcmlcnt  of  public  instruction 
third  supervision  district?  (Kureka,  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Dueler,  and  Pershing  Counties). 

Deputy  MUHTiiiteiident  of  public  instruction, 
fourth  supervision  district  (Douglas,  Lyon, 
Mineral,  tJrmsby,  storey,  and  Wushoc  Coun¬ 
ties^ 

Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
tilth  suiter  vision  district  (Clark,  Ksincruldo, 
Lincolu,  and  smit hern  Nye  Counties). 

Sui*er  visor  of  home  economics . 

sii|a*rvisnr  of  agricultural  education . 

.  .Mkiervisur  of  trade  and  industrial  education _ 

Supervisor  of  vocational  rehabilitation _ ...... 


Carson  City. 


I'uimiu.v.ioiier  of  education _ ........ 

t  teputy  commissioner  of  education . .  . 

Highwduml  agents. . . . 

Klemeutary-m'hool  agent . .  .  . 

Administrative  field  agent . 

MtfN'r visor  of  trades  and  industries ... 

sii|ier visor  of  health . . . 

Mipervisor  of  agriculture . . . 

kSupervimir  of  home  economics _ ... 

supervisor  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

hiH|ieernr  of  child  welfare*. . 

,  I  twprelw  of  chiltl  labor . . . 

*  Amumiunu ....  . . 


Las  Vegas. 


Carson  City, 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Concord, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 


Kdgar  ¥,  fttiMH*.,,.. 
K.  A,  Unit  her  , 

J.  Oaulri  Spoflord^, 


John  A,  McCarthy... 
H.  o.  Sampson  ... 
Mrs,  lria  V.  O’ henry. 
Robert  A.  CnmpMl. 
John  M.  Fceher 
l*ouh  A,  IthT  .... 
Allen  d,  Ireland  , .  . 
WlllDm  1‘.  Chirr  ... 
Luis  P,  Dll  worth  ... 
Unilae  Prrchi. 


William  A  Ackerman  .... 

Margaret U  II.  Howell  . .  . . 
Henry  W,  Hu* ton. .. ..... 

John  ft.  Mount. ,.**.*,. .  ,, 
Kdward  W  Kilpatrick,  3d 
Walter  W,  ftharpley . , , . « , 
CharlriD.  Andrmm  ..... 

New  Mexico: 

Mrs.  Georgia h  Luak  ... 

Mrs,  Maryam  Abreu . 

Mia.  Marianne  tleyer,  - . . . 
Urace  Corrifan  ....... 

Martha  CoemtuL. . 

George  1  ftancht*. . 

R  leant*  Klny. . . 

Rebecca  Graham...  . . 


Frank  Wimberfoy, 
Zelphs  Bate*...,... 


♦  '♦munisMoner  of  education  ... . .  . . Trenton. 

1  vpury  asslsiant  commissioner  of  education .  Do. 

Assistum  emmuMoner,  supervisor  of  Kucondary 
ediicittiou, 

\viiMunt  tsituiulssloncr,  8«j>ervl.s(.r  of  eleiucn-  Do, 

'  inry  educnllnu.  | 

:  Assistant  etmuniwloner,  supervisor  of  voi^tltmal  ;  Do. 
ih  hunt  am. 

1  Assistant  comm lml< uicr  in  charge  of  business  I  Do. 
alfalrs.  , 

ftniier\  hair  of  teacher  truiulnfl. .  .  Do. 

As#i«tant  fur  omtinuat Ion  schools. . . .  Do. 

\sswuni  for  training  teachers  of  trades  and  Da 
Industrie*. 

Assistant  for  trade*  and  Industrie*.. .  Do. 

Assistant  In  agricultural  education .  Do. 

Asebdant  for  women**  vocational  work..........  Do. 

Awtatant  In  Industrial  education .  Do. 

ftuprr visor  of  foreitinn  training........ . .  Da 

AsnUUnt  In  secondary  tsluctitiou.., . .  Do. 

Director  of  health  ami  physical  education . . .  Do. 

Assistant  In  physic*!  education....  . .  Do. 

Awelsiant  In  health  eduentlon., . . .  Do. 

ftemury,  fttate  btsird  of  examincra  la  charge  of  Do. 
teachers'  certificate*  and  examinations. 

Chief,  burmu  of  academic  credentials . . .  Do. 

Asaisunt  business  mnnager . .  Do, 

Inspector  of  school  acmmt* . . . . . .  i>o. 

..,..*10  Jh>. 

. do. . . l^o. 

lnspeeittrof  schoul  huildings.. . .  Do. 

simisilciait  . .....  ..  . i>o. 

fttate  superintendent  of  puhlio  Instruction .  Lovington. 

A»i»unt 8 tat* superintendent. . .  Hprlnger. 

II iah school  supervisor.. . .  Hants  F«. 

Hum]  school  supervisor . . . - . .  BllverCity. 

Director  State  library  extension  service  . .  Santa  Ke. 

Director  division  of  information  and  statistic*. .  Albuquerque. 

rtdefeJetk.. . . . - .  Santa Fe. 

t’ertiftoaUon clerk  . . .  Lovlngton. 

Super vleor  of  trade*  and  industrial  education....  Albuquerque. 

Supervisor  of  agriculture.....^ . .  State  College. 

Supervisor  of  home  economics,  . Do. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY,  1933 
1.  Principal  State  School  Officers — Continued 


State  and  officers 


New  York: 

Frank  P.  Graves... 

Ernest  E.  Cole . 

Harlan  H.  Horner.. 


Herman  Cooper . 

Charles  B.  Heisler — 
Herbert  J.  Hamilton. 
George  M.  Wiley - 


Official  designation 


Harrison  H.  Van  Cott_. 
J.  Cayce  Morrison . 


Lewis  A.  Wilson. 


William  C.  Smith . 

A.  E.  RejalL . 

J.  R.  Crowley . 

Caroline  Whipple . 

Elizabeth  Woodward . . 

Arthur  K.  Getman . 

W.  Jack  Weaver . 

Joseph  J.  Endres . 

Mortimer  D.  Sweeney. 


Olga  L.  Lommen . . 

Matie  M.  Carter . 

Marion  Van  Liew _ ... 

Treva  Kauffman . 

Margaret  Hutchins . 

Oakley  Furaey . 

Ralph  D.  Fleming . 

Gilbert  G.  Weaver . 

William  N.  Fennlnger.. 

Eugene  D.  Fink . 

Frank  P.  Johnston . 

George  E.  Hutcherson.. 


Roy  G.  Fales . 

Arthur  L.  Mann . 

Geoffrey  E.  Maclay . 

Riley  M.  Little . 

John  B.  Hague . 

Alfred  D.  Simpson . 

Arthur  W.  Schmidt . 

Edgar  C.  Wilson . 

Wend  all  N.  Sears . 

Maurice  G.  Osborne _ 

Alice  C.  McCormack- 

Lloyd  L.  Cheney . . 

Charles  F.  Probes _ 

James  I.  Wyer . 

Charles  0.  Adams _ 

Alvin  C.  Whitney _ 

Rudolph  Ruedemann... 

David  H.  Newland . 

Robert  D.  Glasgow . 

Homer  D,  House . 

Dayton  Stoner . 

Noah  T.  Clarke... . 

Alexander  0,  Flick _ 

Charles  L.  Mosher . 

Randall  N.  Saunders _ 

Frederick  J.  Medden _ 

Alexander  D.  Miller _ 

Florence  E.  McCartey.. 

Warren  W.  Core _ 

Wayne  W.  Soper . . 

Ethel  L.  Cornell......... 

Philip  A.  Oowen.. . . 

Avery  W.  Skinner . . 

Edward  P.  Smith. . . 


Horace  L.  Field.., 


Harold  G.  Thompson.... 

William  R.  Price _ 

Warren  W.  Knox . . 

F.  Eugene  Seymour _ ... 

’1  Carter. 


Zara  B,  Kimmey.. . 

Burton  D.  McCormick 


Clinton  A.  Reed.... 
George  W.  Norvell.. 


Commissioner  of  education . 

Deputy  commissioner  aud  counsel . 

Assistant  commissioner,  higher  education  divi¬ 
sion. 

Associate  in  higher  education . . . . 

Director,  professional  licensure  division. . . . . — 

Chief,  professional  examinations  bureuu . . 

Assistant  commissioner,  secondary  education 
division. 

Supervisor  junior  high  schools . . 

Assistant  commissioner,  elementary  education 
division. 

Assistant  commissioner,  vocational  and  exten¬ 
sion  education  division. 

Chief,  adult  education  bureau . 

Supervisor  of  adult  education . - . 

do, 


Address 


.do. 

_do. 


Chief,  agricultural  education  bureau . 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  education.. . 

Chief,  physically  handicapped  children's  bureau. 
Assistant,  physically  handicapped  children's 
bureau. 

Supervisor  of  crippled  children’s  classes . 

Supervisor  of  sight-saving  classes. . 

Chief,  home-economics  education  bureau . 

Supervisor  of  home-economics  education . 

do 


Chief,  industrial  education  bureau . 

Research  assistant  in  Industrial  education . 

Supervisor  of  industrial  teacher  .training . 

Supervisor  of  technical  education . 

Supervisor  of  industrial  education . . 

. do.. . 

Supervisor  of  vocational  and  educational  guid¬ 
ance. 

Supervisor  of  industrial  arts . . 

Chief,  industrial  service  bureau . 

Supervisor  of  industrial  service . . . . 

Chief,  rehabilitation  bureau . . 

Chief,  special  schools  bureau . 

Assistant  commissioner,  finance  division . 

Associate  in  educational  finance . . . 

State  accounts  auditor . 

Education  institution  engineer . 

Supervisor  of  education  finance . . 

Chief,  statistics  and  apportionment  bureau . . 

Assistant  commissioner,  administration  division, 

Chief;  publications  bureau . . . . 

Director  of  State  library . . . . 

Director,  State  museum. . . 

Assistant  director,  State  museum . . 

Paleontologist,  State  museum . ! 

Geologist,  State  museum . . 

Entomologist,  State  museum . . .  , 

Botanist,  state  museum . . . 

Zoologist,  State  museum . .1., 

Archeologist,  State  museum . . 

Director,  archives  and  history  division . 

Director,  attendance  division—... . .  . 

Supervisor,  school  attendance  division . 

do 


.do. 

-do. 


Dfrector,  educational  research  division. 

Educational  research  assistant . . 

do . 


..do. 


Director,  examinations  and  Inspe<^’ions"d'i vision ' 
Assistant  director,  examinations  and  Inspections 
division. 

Su^isor  of  professional  school  qualifying  cer- 

Supervisor  of  ancient  languages . . 

Supervisor  of  modern  languages  . 

Supervisor  of  science . . 

Supervisor  of  mathematics . I  I . 

Supervisor  of  music . .  * . 

Supervisor  of  drawing . I.II. . 

Supervisor  (general) .  . 

Supervisor  of  commercial  education  . 

Supervisor  of  English . . . 


Albany. 

Du, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do, 

Do, 

Do, 

Do, 

New  York. 
Albany. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do, 

Do. 

Do, 

Do, 

Do, 

Da 

Do. 

Do, 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do, 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 


Now  York— Continued. 

Himm  A,  3mm . 

Emery  A.  Hauer . 

W.  w.  H*  Mustolne . 

William  A.  Homo . 

Henry  K.  Mace... . 

Emily  A.  Prutt... . 

Chaunccy  D.  V;in  ALstlno. 

William  P.  Brown . 

Frederick  1*.  Fairy . 

Istitelfo  F.  Hurt  leu  ....... 

Mary  O.  McCormick, .... 

Florence  t\  O’Neill...-.,.,  . 

Mario  K.  Swnntton . 

Anna  M.  Neukom . 

churtra  A.  Hrlnd,  Jr.. . 

Arnold  3,  K.  van  Lner..... 

Fetor  Nelson . . 

Frank  L.  Tolnnut . 

Mary  B.  Brewster........ 

Helenas.  BeFevrc........ 

Anno  H.  O'Brien . . 

Ethel  O.  ltulhurd... . 

Dorothy  W,  Curtiss, ...... 

AnimC.  Kennedy . 

Irwin  Esmond. .......... 

Kay  P.  Snyder..,..., . 

Helen  H.  H«vl . . . . 

lumen  A.  Harris... . 

Burton  K.  Belknap . 

F.  O.  Griffin.  ............ 

Joseph  H,  Hixson.. ...... 

Wlllmm  K.  Wilm......,., 

ticorge  I>.  t  ’oona*„ ....... 

X>tm  I*.  Essex. . 
Charles t\  Ward.,. 

Edward  8,  Mooney,  Jr--} 

Mlllnn  DeArmft-. . j 

Alfred  W,  Abrams,...-*  \ 
Ward  C.  Bowen .. 

K,  May  tlreemroui,  ...  ^ 

Ethel  K,  Seror . . „  - 

North  Carolina: 

A,  T,  Alleii  ... 

James  K.  ltllinmn...--... 


J.  Henry  llhriiMuith. 
Juanita  McDmigalri, ...... 

Hattie  Parrott.,.....,.,, 

Nancy  t*.  Hovers........ 

A,  B.  Combs...... ....... 

W.  K.  Cmlto...... ....... 

N,  C.  NewbofcL... ...... 

O.  II.  Ferguson.......... 

n.  B.  Trigg. . . 

Mrs.  Annie  W,  Holland.. 

C.  1).  Douglas.. .. . . 

H.C.  West. ....... ...... 

F.  D,  llmtean., .......... 

John  B,  llathcock........ 

L.  II.  Jobe. ...... ........ 

M. C,  S,  Noble,  Jr....... 

Mary  P.  Douglas _ .... 

T.  R,  Browne...,. . . 

Susan  Hutson. ........... 

Madge  Coble . . 

Hoy  II,  Thomas-. ...... 

J.  E.  Cottgin...., _ .... 

E.  N.  Meektos..... . . 

A,  B.  Teochey... ........ 

J.  M.  Osteen...... . . 

George  W,  Coggin... _ 

M.  B.  Uhodi*?!.-. ...... 

n,  L.  Btarton . . 

C,  H.  Warren.... . 

H,E.8prin»tc... ........ 

North  Dakota* 

A.  E,  Thnmpenn. ......... 

K. B.  Murphy, .......... 

John  A,  Fait............ 

J.  A  Solkn. . . 

E.  P.  Oaln . . 

Edward  Erickson........ 


Chief,  physical  education  bureau . 

SuiHTvisttr,  physical  education . 

Sujwrvlsor,  physical  education . . . . 

Chief,  school  medical  sen  lee . . 

fhijim  isor,  school  medical  service . " 

SuiH*rvisor,  sight  und  hearing . 

btilHwisnr,  oral  hygiene . 

Suj*cr  visor,  heart  and  lungs . 

Suj H*r visor,  psychiatry . 

(icucral  suiwrvisr.r,  medical  inflection  bureau.. 

Supervisor,  school  health  education . . 

...j!u .  . 

Supervisor,  school  nursing  service . 

...  .do . 

Principal  attorney,  law  division  (acting) . 

Vrchivist.. . . . . . 

Supervisor,  public  records . 

Director,  library  extension  division . 

Supervisor,  public  libraries . 

SujiervlHor,  public  libraries . 

...do..,. . . . . . 

Idhrarian,  traveling  libraries . 

Supervisor,  school  libraries... . 

.  do.,  . . . . 

Director,  mot  Ion -picture  division  (acting) . 

Dim-tor,  rural  education  division . 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools . 

--do,, . . . . 

...  do.,  . . . 

do,  ....... — . . . . . . . 

Director,  school  buildings  and  grounds  division. 

Supervisor,  school  building  service. . . 

<  'misulting  archliect . . . . 

Sutter  visor,  school  building  service . . . 

Director,  teacJier-t ruining  division- . 

Su|tervisor  of  teacher  training.... . . 

Sii|*ervlsor  for  normal  schools . 

Director,  visual  Instruction  division . — 

Sutatrvlwir  of  visual  education . . . . . 

Assistant  director  of  visual  education . 

Assistant  In  visual  education.- . . 


superintendent  of  public  instruction. . 

Director,  divisions  of  certification  and  of  teacher 
training, 

Dim-tor,  division  of  Instructional  service _ _ 

Associate,  division  of  instructional  service....*.. 

--do . . . 

Director,  division  of  sehoolhottse  planning . 

Director,  division  of  Negro  education.. . 

Assistant  director  of  Negro  education..... . 

Inspector  of  colored  high  schools............ . 

Bupervlsor  of  colored  elementary  schools . 

Director  of  division  of  finance. . . . 

Maiist  Irian..... .............. . 

Accountant. . . . . . . . 

Director,  division  of  school  accounts . 

Director,  division  of  publications.-. 

Director,  division  of  information  and  statist  ice.. 

Director,  division  of  school  libraries . . 

Director,  division  of  vocational  education . . 

Bupervlsnr  of  home  economics... . - . 

Assistant  supervisor  of  home  economics . . 

Purer  visor  of  agriculture. . . 

Assistant  supervisor  of  agriculture.—. . . 

.... do-. . . . . 

—  —do*  . . . 

HtiterrlMir  of  trades  and  Industries.. . . 

Assistant  supervisor  of  trades  and  Industries.  ... 

dupervisor  of  Industrial  rehabilitation.. . .... 

Assistant  supervisor  of  industrial  rehabilitation. 

.  ...do— .. . .... . - . - . - 


Htate  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Deputy  Btate  superintendent . . .. — . 

Director  of  secondary  education... . 

Director  of  rural  education.. . 

Director  of  fortification.... . . 

Direct  or  of  vocational  education..... . 


Bismarck. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Grand  Forks. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY,  1933 
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State  and  officers 


Official  designation 


Address 


Ohio: 

B.  O.  Skinner . 

Joseph  W.  Fiohter, 

L.  L.  Louthlan.— 
Robert  L.  Rohe... 

.L.  W.  Reese . 

G.  H.  Reavis . 

0.  D.  Hutchins.— 
Edith  M.  Keller- 
Hazel  0.  Mclntire 
Margaret  Shively. 

E.  0.  Braught _ 

B.  H.  Darrow . 

E.  L.  Heusch . 

Ray  Fife . 

J.  B.  McClelland- 

R.  A.  Howard - 

0.  S.  Hutchison — 
Enid  Lunn . 

M.  B.  Perrin. . 

Edward  Benson.... 
Karl  Ausenhelmer. 


n . 

Susannah  Warfield _ 

Edith  Luethi . 

John  H.  Newman . 

Wilbur  Stout . 

W.  W.  Boyd . 

J.  F.  Lumb . 

E.  R.  Abernathy . 

Oklahoma: 

John  Vaughan . 

Olay  W.  Kerr . 

Agatha  W.  Burke . 

Edith  Baldwin . 

Ella  H.  Hunt . 

E.  L.  Morrison . 

E.  E.  Halley . 

E.  E.  Emmerson _ 

E.  A.  Duke . 

Marshal  W.  Gregory. . 

Haskell  Pruett . 

Frank  Williams . 

N.  Conger . 


Max  Young- 
Frank  E.  Wilso 


A.  E.  ] _ 

J.  B.  Perky.. 

R.  Floyd . 

Bonnie  Nicholson- . 

L.  K.  Oovelle . 

Kate  S.  North . 

H.  A.  Porter . 

Mrs.  0.  E.  Daugherty.. 

Vogle  0.  Seurlook . 

Florence  Neff . 

Oregon: 

C.  A.  Howard . . . 

James  M.  Burgess _ 


Winifred  Graham..,— . 

Roben  J.  Maaske _ 

0.  D.  Adams . 

Earl  R.  Cooley. . 

Franoes  W.  Jonasson _ 

Pennsylvania: 

James  N,  Rule . . 


F.  Steward  Hartman... _ 

Donald  M.  Oresswell . 

Henry  Klonower . 

W.  A.  Yeager . . 

J,  K.  Bowman . 

Gertrude  Mao  Kinney _ 

A.  Coleman  Sheets _ _ 

Susanne  Young _ 

0.  S.  Kinner _ I _ IIIIII 

TTirum  H.  Shank _ _ 

0.  F.  Hoban. . 


Director  of  education . - . 

Assistant  director  of  education . 

Inspector . 

. do . 

High-sohool  supervisor . 

. do . 

Auditor . 

Music  supervisor . - 

Supervisor  of  special  classes . 

Assistant  supervisor  of  special  classes . 

Director  of  child  accounting . 

Director,  Ohio  school  of  the  air . 

Supervisor  of  trades  and  industries . 

Supervisor  of  vocational  agriculture . 

Assistant  supervisor  of  vocational  agriculture... 

. do.. . . . . — . . . . - 

Assistant  supervisor  of  vocational  agriculture--. 

Supervisor  of  vocational  home  economics . 

Supervisor  of  vocational  rehabilitation .......... 

Assistant  supervisor  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

.—.do . 

_ do . 

Chief,  division  of  publications . . . . 

Censor,  division  of  film  censorship . 

_ do . - . 

State  librarian . 

State  geologist . - . 

Supervisor,  college  curricula . 

Superintendent,  State  school  for  blind . 

Superintendent,  State  school  for  deaf. . 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

Assistant  State  superintendent . 

Secretary  of  the  department . 

Chief  clerk . 

Agricultural  assistant . . . 

Chief,  high  school  Inspector . - . . 

High  school  inspector- . . . 

. do . . . 

Rural  school  supervisor . . . 

Director  of  research  and  service.  - . 

Director  schoolhouso  planning . . . 

Assistant  director  schoolhouse  planning . 

Director  teacher  training . — . . 

Secretary  State  board  of  education— . . . 

Supervisor  agricultural  division . 

Assistant  supervisor  agricultural  division . 

Local  supervisor  agricultural  education . ..... 

Supervisor  trades  and  industrial  division . - 

Supervisor  home-economics  division.. . 

Supervisor  civilian  rehabilitation  division  ....... 

Local  supervisor  civilian  rehabilitation  division . . 

. do . 

Auditor . . . 

State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction . 

Deputy  superintendent  in  charge  of  school  ad¬ 
ministration  and  secondary  education. 

Secretary  of  department  of  education- . 

Supervisor  of  olub  work,  rural  education . 

Director  of  vocational  education..... . . . 

Supervisor  of  vocational  agriculture . . 

Supervisor  of  home  economics. . 


Superintendent  of  publio  Instruction  and  chair¬ 
man  of  school  employees’  retirement  board  and 
board  of  teachers  college  presidents. 

Administrative  assistant . 

Editor . 

Director  of  the  teacher  bureau . 

Assistant  director  of  the  teacher  bureau . 

. do . 


Director  of  the  State  library . 

Acting  librarian,  the  general  library . 

Librarian,  library  extension . 

Librarian,  law  library . 

Archivist,  archives  and  history . 

Director  of  the  State  museum  and  the  visual  edu¬ 
cation  division. 


Columhus. 

Du. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

T)o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oklahoma  City. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

DO* 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

l)o, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 


Salem. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Harrisburg. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 
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Stote  and  officers 


Official  designation 


Pennsylvania— Confirmed. 
\v.  M.  Denison.  . . 


p,  A.  Qunckenhush.^ 
L.  B.  Stayer  ......... 

Preston  O.  Van  Ness., 
j,  V.  Shambaeh..  .... 

NT.  A.  Panowaky . 

Helen  C.  Marked — , 
Hubert  C.  KictUer...  . 
Fmnk  M.  H^hbenter. 

Hurry  W.  Slone . 

Joseph  L.  Steele,.... 
Leo  u  Driver..  ... 
Ueorge  A.  Steams,.  ... 
Charles  O.  Koch..  „ 

Jtuues  (b  Pont*.  .  .  . 
A.  P.  Jackson,..  .  , 
Roller t  W.  Henumow,. 
Llndley  H.  Dennis .... 

H,  (\  Feiterolf  .  .  ... 
V.  A.  Martin.. 

J,  8.  Champion - 

Mm.  Amm  tl.  tireen  . 


Mrs.  Edith  D,  Duvlson 
J\  h.  Orewumm. 

W.  K.  Brunton  .  , 

Port  K.  Crowley  .  . 

<  iconic  St.  Kivbwiue  . 
Frances  M,  Burke, . 

Jonas  K,  Wagner 
J.  Hush  Henderson  , 
William  II  Hriattm 


Frank  JL  Belter 
Edna  M.  Kuplar  . 

Helen  Purcell. 

John  F.  Brought* ,  -  * 
Walter  K.  Hew  < 

A.  W.  Castle.  ... 

Lucy  W.  (lUMt . 

W,  tl  Mtmrhasd 
Charles  P,  Vibbert* . , 

Helena  McTray  » 

Mie.  tala  L.  Owen 
C,  Valentin*  Kirby 
M.  Claude  Hiwenbetry 
Mary  L.  Abraham 

U,  II.  ItaUh, . 

Philippine  Islands: 

Luther  IL  Hawley 
Oabriel  It  MaAaW  , 

J.  Scott  McTorttiJrk 
Manuel  b  Tarretm 
Benito  natal 

Pedro  ().  duianff, , .  , 

liabelo  Menslo  , ,  . 
Jcaefc  Bwn*. 

Mary  E.  Pulley. 

Parana  ftamos . 

Edna  A.  darken. . 

Boss  MlllUr  . 

TeeiUo  thiiong 
tlilbert  8.  Perea  . 

James  A.  Wright 

AntoDlo  Jonaon . .  , 

Taodnrleo  Taguiaori ,  . . 
MaroeJJano  P.  Samson. . 
Miguel  Ouerreco....  . 
Pedro  Lleoanea... 

Padre  ArdaAa  Artwledo. 


I  Deputy  suiierintendent,  Bureau  I— school  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Dlrwtor,  school  business  division . 

Supervisor,  school  htislness  division . 

.......do . 


Harrisburg 


Director,  child  attounting  division . 

Assistant  director,  child  accounting  division*. 

Supervisor,  child  accounting  division . 

PirtHi  w,  school  building#  division . 

Assistant  director,  school  buildings  division.. 
, ..  .do. . . . . 


Supervisor,  m'IhhjI  bulldinits  division . 

Director,  rural  schools  division . 

Assistant  director,  rural  schools  division . 

Deputy  Muiierlntendent.  Bureau  II— examining 
and  licensing,  professional  examining  boards. 

Director,  credentials  division . 

Director,  examinations..... . . 

Director,  real  estate  licensing . 

Deputy  suwrimendent,  Bureau  III— vocational 
education. 

Director,  agricultural  education  division . 

Suiiervlsor,  agricultural  education  division . 

,....dn. . . .  ... 


Assistant  director,  home-economics  education 
division. 

Supervisor.  home-economics  education  division .. 
Assistant  director,  industrial  and  continuation 
schools  division. 

Hupervtsor,  industrial  and  eonttmmtitm  schools 
division. 

Deputy  superintendent,  Bureau  IV— finance 
and  statist  leal  research. 

Assistant  director,  school  aubeidiea . -  ...  . 

,  Thief  acomm^anr,  budget  control  and  accounting 
division. 

Director,  statistical  reaeorch  division . 

Assistant  director,  statist  leal  reaearch  di vision ... 
Deputy  superintendent,  Bureau  V— the  cur- 
rl.  uliim,  and  director  or  secondary  education 
division. 

Director,  sitedal  education  division  . . 

Assistant  director,  sped*!  education  division — 
Director,  kindergarten  and  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  division.  „  „  ,  , 

Assistant  director,  aecondary  education  division. 

gutiervlaor,  secondary  education  division . 

Director,  extension  education  division..  , . . 

AMdstant  director,  extension  education  division 
in  charge  of  home  classes. 

Director,  width  and  physical  education  division, 
supervisor,  health  and  phystod  education  divi¬ 
sion. 

.  .  .do,* ,,  .  .  . . . .  ■ 

,  do., . . --*•«.  .  .  . — 

.  Director,  art  education  division .  .  .  .... 

Director,  music  education  division . 

Librarian,  department  library... . .  .  .... 

Secretary,  school  employees’  retirement  hoard.  * 

Director  of  education . 

Assistant  director  of  education -  .. 

t ’hlef,  academic  division,. . . 

Thiel,  measurement  awl  research  department  - 
Supervisor,  measurement  and  research  depart- 
mant. 

.do..*. . . . .  .  . . 


Huper^itandeat  on  special  detail . 

impewteorotnmsi#....... . —  ■ 

Bpeoiallst,  health  adttoatlott. .  . 

*u  pert  nor  of  health  adweMhm...... . 

AeUac  ehML  «UTlcoteint  department . 

BuperinUAdent  ot  voeationai  educatloa. 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  instruction - 

Buparriior  os  spesaa  detail . 

.  ,do . . . . . .  . . 

Chief  ‘trades 

Travehng  Industrial  teaohey. . . . 

. do.,... . i.J. 
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State  and  officers 


Philippine  Islands— Contd. 

Tomas  Mendoza . 

Nioolas  del  Mundo . 

Elvessa  A.  Stewart . 

Rosa  Knape . - . 

Adelina  Alvarez . 

Brigida  C.  Mffian . 

Teresa  Moncada . 

Rufina  P.  Paz . 

Merrill  S.  Potts. . 

Salvador  Fernandez . 

Lucre tia  Belting . 

Rosa  0.  Preiser, . 

Edward  J.  Murphy . 

Puerto  Rico: 

Josfi  Padin . 

Pedro  A.  Cebollero . 


H.  A.  Martin. -i.. 
A.  Andino  L6pez. 
G.  A.  Harriman. . 
Pedro  Gil . 


F.  Rodriguez  Ldpez . 

Pedro  P.  Ar&n . 

Carmen  G6mez  Tejera.. 

JT.  P.  Blanco . 

Margaret  D.  Fix . 

Francisco  C.  Urgell . 

Oscar  Porrata  Doria.... 
Jose  Esteban  del  Toro. . 

Vicente  Rourejr . 

Julie  Fiol  Negron . 

JLiuz  Maria  Ramos . 


Dorothy  D.  Bourne.. 
Rhode  Island: 

Walter  E.  Ranger _ 

Charles  Carroll . 

Emerson  L.  Adams. . 
Lucius  A.  Whipple— 
George  H.  Baldwin. . 
Raymond  W.  Perry. 

Grace  C.  Whaley _ 

Frank  E.  Waite . 

Anne  W.  Congdon— 

Altbea  M.  Jencks _ 

South  Carolina: 

James  H.  Hope . 

Jno.  G.  Kelly . 

Davis  Jeffries . 

Miss  Wfl  Lou  Gray.. 
Mattie  E.  Thomas... 


H.  B.  Dominick . 

Vetd  Peterson . 

W.  H.  Garrison . 

C.  M.  Wilson. . 

Lillian  Hoffman . 

D.  L.  Lewis . 

P.  G.  Sharer . 

J.  B,  Felton . 

W>  A.  Schifiey... _ 

H.  L,  Fulmer . 

S.  P.  Clemons...' _ 

South  Dakota: 

I.  D.  Weeks . 

Russell  E.  Jones . 

W,  P.  Beard . 

R.  W.  Krau shear _ 

Mrs.  Hazel  H.  Ott— 

D'.-O.  Mills . 

Florence  A.  Sly. . 

Mary  E.  Jamison _ 

Mrs.  Mabel  Trooien., 


Tennessee: 

Walter  D.  Cocking. 

J.  A.  Roberts . . 

Maude  M>  Holman. 

Emma  Watts . 

W.  A.  Bass . 


Official  designation 


Traveling  industrial  teacher . 

_ do . - 

Chief,  home-economics  department—. 

Teacher  on  special  detail . -  — 

Traveling  teacher  of  home  oconom  ics.. 
do. . 


.do., 


.do. 


Acting  chief,  division  of  publications . 

Assistant  editor,  division  of  publications. 

Supervisor  of  English . 

_ do . 

Chief,  buildings  division . 


Commissioner  of  education . - . 

Assistant  commissioner  and  chief,  technical  divi¬ 
sion. 

Assistant  commission  and  secretary..—. . 

Chief,  bureau  municipal  school  affairs.. . 

Chief,  bureau  of  property  and  aooounts . 

Director  general  high  schools  and  chief,  bureau 
of  examinations  and  free  studies. 

Director  general  urban  schools . .  -  — 

Director  general  rural  schools . . 

Supervisor  of  Spanish . . — 

Supervisor  of  English . . . .  .  ■ 

Supervisor  of  home  economics. . 

Supervisor  of  manual  arts . 

Supervisor  of  agriculture. . . 

Supervisor  of  social  sciences. . . . 

Supervisor  of  health  and  physical  training . 

Chief,  bureau  of  publications . . . . 

Supervisor  of  home  economics  and  lunch  rooms, 
second  units. 

Supervisor  of  social  work,  second  units . 


Address 


Commissioner  of  education . * . . .  ■ 

Director  of  vocational  education . . . . . 

Director  of  adult  education . . 

Director  of  surveys . . . — . 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  education. . 

Supervisor  of  trade  and  industrial  education. . .  J 

Supervisor  of  home-eoonomica  education . . 

Inspector  of  high  schools . , . 

Library  visitor . - . . . 

Supervisor  of  home  classes  in  Americanization... 


State  superintendent  of  education . „ . - 

High-school  supervisor . . . 

Elementary  school  supervisor _ ...... _ ....! 

Adult  school  supervisor . . 

Rural  school  supervisor  and  community  organ¬ 
izer. 

Director  bureau  of  certification . 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  education . , 

Assistant  supervisor  of  agricultural  education.  ..j 

Supervisor  of  industrial  education . . 

Supervisor  of  home  economics . . . . 

Rural  school  supervisor . 

Supervisor  of  vocational  rehabilitation. ......... 

State  agent  for  Negro  schools. . 

Assistant  State  agent  for  Negro  schools. . 

Director,  division  of  information  and  research. . . 
Director,  division  of  sohoolhouee  planning . 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction . . 

Deputy  State  superintendent . ! 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  education. . . . . .  j 

Supervisor  of  secondary  education . 

Supervisor  of  elementary  education. — . 

Executive  secretary,  Young  Citizens  League....! 

Supervisor  of  home-eoonomics  education . . 

Supervisor  of  rehabilitation  and  Americanisation. 
Chairman,  board  of  examiners  and  head  of  de¬ 
partment  of  certification. 


Commissioner  of  education . . 

Assistant  commissioner  of  education. 
Secretary  to  the  commissioner.— -  „ 

Director  rural  School  libraries....--- 

High-acbool  supervisor . . . 

Assistant  high-school  supervisor . 


Manila. 

Do. 

Do. 

1)0, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

DO, 

Do. 

San  Juan, 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Du. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Providence. 

Do. 

Do. 

Pawtucket. 

Bristol. 

Provident*. 

Kingston. 

i^roviduiw*. 

Do, 

Barrington. 

Columbia. 

Do. 

Do, 

l)o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

1)0. 

Do. 

Pierre. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do* 

Do. 

Do. 

l>o. 

Do. 


Nashville. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 


Tennessee— Cont  laucd . 

Martha  l’urks .  Director  high-school  libraries . 

Burnt  elementary  school  supervisor. 

. . . . . do — . . . . 

j.  H.  Calhoun .  -  -  Director  rehoolhouae  planning . 

,1.  c.  Knssoll . ....  DmftHnum, . 


Nashville, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


D.  M,  Clement*. 
A.  S.  Znerb 


Dudleys.  Tanner . .  <  lenernl  <v  i  neat Ion  IxiHrd'agect",  Negro  schools" ’ ] I  Do. 

W.  K,  Tumor,. .  .  Assistant  general  education  board  agent,  Negro  Do. 

BchtKtta 

. ....  Supervisor  division  of  certification .  Do, 

p.  M.  Clement* - .....  Supervisor  of  agriculture .  Do. 

A.  S.  Knerb  .  Supervisor  trades  and  Industries .  Do. 

Margaret  Browder .  .. —  Supervisor  home  economics .  Do, 

O,  K,  Freeman . .  Assistant  supervisor  of  agriculture .  Do. 

K.  L.  Bynum .  . .  Hu pervlsor  of  civilian  rehabilitation .  Do. 

D.  K.  Slagle  .  Oeimral  bookkeeper. . .  Do. 

Mr*.  Mary  D.  Moore.,...  Librarian  and  archivist-.... . l>o. 

P.  R.  Cos...  "  .  . —  Keeper  of  archives  and  museum .  Do. 

W.  A.  Brovlne . .  Curator . . .  Do. 

I*  A.  Woods  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction .  Austin. 

W,  K.  James . - .  First  assistant  superintendent .  Do. 

Edgar  Ellen  Wilson .  .....  Second  assistant  superintendent . . .  Do. 

Dr,  Jeremiah  It  bodes Acting  chief  supervisor  of  high  schools .  Do. 

M.  B.  Brown . .  Hufwrvlsor  of  high  schools . . .  Do. 

O.  U  Davts.,,  . . ...do . . .  Do. 

Clarence  ML  Kllwett . - . do..., .  . . . .  Do. 

Irmal>eane  Kowler.. . ..do.,..,. . . . .  Do. 

Opal  OUslrtip . .  ..do,,..., . * . . .  Do, 

Katherine  llenrieretin . do  ......... . . .  Do. 

Hue  H.  Mann. ...  ......  .  a.,«.do... . „ .  Do, 

Buelah  Odem ,,,..do.......... .  Do. 

H.  N.  Sandlin.., - - —  do. . .  Do. 

John  T,  Conti,,,....-.....  Acting  chief  supervisor  rural  schools .  Do. 

Woodle  May  Anderson.  -  •  Supervisor  of  rural  schools . „ .  Do. 

J,  T,  Itlckley... ,  ..do . . . . . . .  Do. 

Erred  W.  Brooks,, ,  -  .......  do . . . . .  Do. 

A.  A.  Bullock,... . ...  .... do...  . .... .  Do, 

L.  U  Dinkins  .  .  .do,..- . . . . . . .  Do. 

<L 1>.  Holbrook.,... . dw„,,,,  . . .  Do. 

U  A.  Hollar . do . „ . . .  Do. 

J.  A.  Humphries,-.. »*.,*.  ...do . . . - .  Do. 

John  Olsen. . .... ......  .„.,.d»—., . . ... . . .  Do. 

R,  If.  Patton . .  ....  do... . . — . .  Do. 

Oeorgi*  Walker. .  . . .  Do. 

D.  H.  Taytur.. Acting  special  high-school  agent..... . .  Do. 

VaulHalnre  Huiier  visor  of  sgrhnilture . . . Do, 

J,  B,  Hutlaml...  ....  Acting  supervisor  of  agriculture. . . .  Do. 

Lillian  Peek . Supervisor  of  home  economics . Do. 

Josephine  Pnadrtd) . .  Assistant  supervisor  of  home  economics .  Do. 

Oeorge  H,  Kern .....  ....  Hu  tier  visor  of  Industrial  education .  Do. 

J,  J.  Tirewn. Hupervisor of  vooaUonal rehabilitation — .  Do. 

J,  .......  Accountant.  division  of  vooatlonal  education —  Do. 

J.  Fred  Horn...,, ..........  Director,  school  plant  division....... .  Do. 

Arnold  K,  Wmmann .....  Assistant  director,  school  plant  division .  Do. 

H.  F,  Alvre . .  Director,  division  of  research  and  aooountlng....  Do. 

John  II,  HMnle,  Assistant  director,  division  of  rsrerch  and  ac-  Do. 

counting, 

A.  W,  Holden,.,.,-.  — .,  Accountant.. . . .  Do. 

MeUHuppem.  .  .  ...  Assistant aooountsnt... . . . Do. 

Marvin  liawklns . . .  HutuUdan. . . . .  Do, 

J.  J.  ilendrieks.... ..  ......  Manager,  division  of  text  book  administration..  Do. 

C.  L.  Kuykendall. ........  Chairman,  Bute  board  of  examiners .  Do, 

W.  A.  Newm.. . .  C©Us*e  examiner.... . Do. 

Utah: 

Charles  IL  Skidmore  ,..  .  Bute  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  Salt  Lak 
director  of  health  education.  M 

H.  Warren  Taylor.........  Assistant  supsrintendsot.. ..........  Do. 

Moalah  Hall. ............  Bupsrvlsor  of  Industrial  rehabilitation  and  Bute  Do. 

secretary  of  libraries, ,  ^ 

Inrln  S,  Noall.. .........  Bupsrvlsor  of  trad*  and  Industrial  education... .  Do. 

lifter  BJernamn. .  Bupsrvlsor  of  grammar  grades  and  Junior  high  Do. 

tfhtwtjft 

L.  K,  Uompbsrys .  Supervisor  of  agricultural  education..- .  Do. 

Jean  Cos. . .  Bupcrrtaor  of  borne  sconemlci  education . .  Do. 

Matilda  Peterson*  .......  BupsrvfiorsC primary gsedea.. . .  Do. 


Salt  Lake  City. 


.  MatworiThomeon.  ..  ...  BuUttlctsn . . 

Vermont: 

Frauds  L,  Bailey..  .....  QommMontr of sdnei 

jCdmudd  P.  BsjbIUoq....  Kxeeutivs dark,  8U*e 

Cheriotte  M.  Cowe. ......  8eoretary  to  tbsoomm 

Mis. Qledys wTl-ows....  Csrtlfloaiko riert.... 

Carl  J,  Batebeusr .  Deputy  eemraissiooer 


Oommledooer  of  eduoatha 
Kxeeutivs  clerk,  State  beard  of  education. 


Beonury  to  tbs  oommtsikmcr.. 


Montpelier. 

DoT 

Do. 

I  Bt.  Johnsbury. 
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State  and  officers 


Official  designation 


Address 


V  ennont — Continued. 

Clayton  L.  Erwin... _ 

Mrs.  Margaret  R.  Kelley. 
Jennie  0.  Allingham. 
Elizabeth  Williams.  - 
Virgin  Islands: 

George  H.  Ivins . 

Virginia: 

Sidney  B.  Hall . 


John  Crosby... . . 

Thomas  D.  Eason... 
C.  W.  Dickinson,  jr_. 


Dorothy  Brown.. 
R.  V.  Long . 

D.  W.  Peters . 

J.  L.  B.  Buck _ 

E.  E.  Worrell _ 

Ruth  Henderson. 
C.  J.  Hyslup . 


E.  V.  Graves . 

W.  D.  Gresham . 

W.  S.  Newman . 

B.  H.  Van  Oot . 

Martha  G.  Creighton. 


R.  N.  Anderson . 

C.  E.  Myers . . 

Washington: 

N.  D.  Showalter . . 

W.  F.  Martin . . 

L.  M.  Dimmitt . 

L.  0.  Swenson . 

Jeannette  Donaldson.. 

Minnie  D.  Bean _ 

L.  D.  Burrus . 

Emalie  Fries . 


Hazel  L.  Harden. . . . 

Phyllis  Moll . 

J.  A.  Guitteau . 

Dora  S.  Lewis . 

J.  W.  Kelly . 

Elva  Edwards  Cole. 


Mildred  H.  Pope. 
Mrs.  Alta  Grim... 
Vest  Virginia: 

W.  WTTrent . 

T.  P.  Hill . 


Deputy  commissioner . 

State  helping  teacher. . 

_ do . 

Secretary,  free  public  library  department.. 

Director  of  education . 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
secretary  State  board  of  education. 

Auditor . . 

Director  of  higher  education . . . 

Director  of  school  libraries  and  textbook  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Assistant  supervisor  of  school  libraries . 

Director  of  school  building  construction . 

Director  of  instruction . 

Supervisor  of  secondary  education . 

Supervisor  of  elementary  education . 

Assistant  supervisor  elementary  education. . 
Assistant  supervisor  of  trade  and  Industrial  edu¬ 
cation. 

Supervisor  of  physical  and  health  education . 

Supervisor  of  Negro  education . . 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  education, . . 

Supervisor  of  trade  and  industrial  education.... 
Assistant  supervisor  of  home-economics  educa¬ 
tion. 

Supervisor  of  civilian  rehabilitation . 

Supervisor  of  research  and  surveys . . 


Bellows  Fulls. 
Derby, 
Rutland. 
Mont  i  teller. 


St,  Thomas. 

Richmond, 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.. 
Deputy  superintendent. 


-do. 


Elementary  school  supervisor . . 

- do . 

Director  of  research  and  statistics . . 

Executive  secretary  of  the  department  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

Office  director . „  .  . 

Financial  secretary . .  “  „ . 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  education _ 

Supervisor  of  home-economics  education. . 

Supervisor  of  trade  and  industrial  education.  " 
Secretary,  board  of  trustees,  State  teachers*  re-' 
nrement  fund, 

Librarian  State  library . 

Assistant  librarian  State  library . I 


Jno.  W,  Cooke . 

Dan  H.  Perdue . . 

Mm  M.  Nefflen . . 

E.  A.  Hunt . . 

L.  T.  Tustin . . 

W.  W.  Sanders . . 

Liman  Carver _ 

E.  L.  Bowman..IIII”! 

L.  V.  Gavins . 

Wisconsin: 

John  Callahan 
O.  H.  Plennke.”""!!; 

0.  L.  Harper . 

Lcavelva  Bradbury . 

Maybell  G.  Bush . 

Della  E.  Kibbe^ _ _ 

George  S.  Dick.L _ I"" 

J.  F.  Shaw _ _ 

George  H.  Drewry . “I 

George  H.  LandgML. . 

A.  A.  Thomson. _ ... 

M.  H.  Jackson 

Irene  NewmaSi::::: . 

Charles  E.  Limp _ 

Henrietta  V.  Race....”!! 


J.  F.  Waddell . 

J.  T.  Giles .  ""  . 

Harry  E.  Merritt....".'":' 
H.  W.  Schmidt. _ * _ | 


State  superintendent  of  free  schools . . 

Assistant  State  superintendent  and  assistant 
director  in  charge  of  rehabilitation. 

Chief  clerk . 

State  supervisor  of  high  sohoois. ".!! 

State  supervisor  of  rural  sohoois. .  . 

Assistant  supervisor  of  rural  schools. ' 

Director  of  consolidation, 

State  supervisor  of  N 
Supervisor  of  certlflci 

Statistician . 

In  charge  of  educational  research.’ 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction... 
Assistant  State  superintendent.. 

Second  assistant  State  superintendent! I :  “  “ "  ‘  * 
Supervisor  of  elementary  schools  .  ‘ 

L — do.. . . .  “  " 

. do . :: . 

Supervisor  of  rural  schooisV::""!"" . 

Supervisor  of  State  graded  iihoobl . 

- do.. . .  "  ----- — ----I 

. do .  . 

Supervisor  of  school  libraries: . 

°to  Sla’K'fesS*  Z'SESi'i 

Supervisor  of  high  schools. 

. dO_. . .  . 

— do . . mmr 

Supervisor  of  high  schoolsand  of  "buildings ! : ! 


l)t*. 

m*. 
in*. 

in*. 

Do. 
in*. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

m*. 

Do. 
Do. 
in*. 
Do. 
Du. 

IHI. 

Do. 

Olympic 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

DO, 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Charleston. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do, 

Do, 

Madison. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do- 

Do. 

go- 

go. 

Do* 

g£-' 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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1.  Principal  State  School  Officers — Continued 


state  and  officers 


Wisconsin— Continued. 
Lftvillu  A.  Ward.... 
Mrs.  Marguerite 
Ingram. 

Florence  L.  Phenix 


M. 


Official  designation 


^tijKsrvisor  of  deaf*  blind,  and  defective  speech.  _| 
Supervisor  of  schools  for  physically  handicapped 
enlldren. 


Address 


Madison 

Do. 


Assistant  supervisor  of  schools  for  physically 
lumdlctipped  children. 


Do. 


Wyoming  t  J  4 

Mrs,  Katharine  A.  Morton 

ft,  II.  McIntosh  , . . 

Muddy  n  Seabright..... 

K  M,‘rrent . 


<:.  * Howard 
Pauline  Drolllnger. 

K.  F.  McOrow - 

Kathryn  Fry. 


Maude  bholty  .. 
Virginia  L.  W  ark  ley. . 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

(Nunnilstioner  of  education . 

Ift'puty  state  sujierintendent . 

State  director  for  vocationa’  education  and  State 
sujm'1  visor  of  trade  and  industries 

State  suiwrvJsnr  for  ngr’cultnrul  education _ 

State  sujiervisor  for  home-economics  education.. 

State  supervisor  for  civilian  rehabilitation . 

State  director  of  iqjeciiU  education . 

Assistant  to  State  director  or  special  education. . 
State  supervisor  for  the  blind  and  deaf . 


Chegjnne. 

Do’ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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2.  County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  of  Schools 


County  and  County  Superintendent 
ALABAMA 

Autauga— J.  N.  Castleberry,  Prattville. 

Baldwin— 8.  M.  Tharp,  Bay  Minette, 

Barbour— P.  A.  McDaniel,  jr,,  Clayton. 

Bibb— W.  Y.  Hayes,  Centerville. 

Blount— J.  W.  Ellis,  Oneonta. 

Bullock— M.  K.  Johnson,  Union  Springs. 

Butler— Lloyd  Woodruff,  Greenville. 

Calhoun— C.  J.  Allen,  Anniston. 

Chambers— G.  M.  Barnett,  Lafeyette. 

Cherokee— William  Little,  Center. 

Chilton— B.  Lawrence,  Clanton. 

Choctaw— Zack  Rogers,  Butler. 

Clarke— D,  0.  Mathews,  Grove  Hill, 

Clay— John  H.  Martin,  Ashland. 

Cleburne— J.  H.  Pirkle,  Heflin. 

Coffee— Rowe  Watson,  Elba. 

Colbert— Robert  Hudson,  Tuscumbia. 

Conecuh — Marvin  A.  Hanks,  Evergreen. 

Coosa— J.  G.  Pinson,  Rockford. 

Covington— J.  A.  Keller,  Andalusia, 

Crenshaw— T.  A  Capps,  Luverne. 

Cullman— R.  E.  Moore,  Cullman. 

Dale— J.  H.  Johnson,  Ozark. 

Dallas— J.  A  Lee,  Selma. 

DeKalb— G.  L.  McCurdy,  Fort  Payne, 

Elmore— J.  Roy  Gantt,  Wetump. 

Escambia — 0.  C.  Weaver,  Brewton. 

Etowah— 0.  C.  Bottoms,  Gadsden. 

Fayette— B.  L.  Balch,  Fayette. 

Franklin— E.  T.  Bolding,  Russellville. 

Geneva— M.  L.  Black,  Hartford. 

Greene— 8.  D.  Bayer,  Eutaw. 

Hale— Edward  L.  Oolebeck,  Greensboro, 

Henry— 0.  E.  Tompkins,  Abbeville. 

Houston — C.  W,  Johnson,  Dothan. 

Jackson— J.  F.  Hodges,  Scottsboro. 

Jefferson— E.  B.  Erwin,  Birmingham. 

Lamar— G.  8.  Smith,  Vernon. 

Lauderdale— A.  R.  Springer,  Florence. 

Lawrence— E.  M.  Hodson,  Moulton. 

Lee — Martin  C.  Whitten,  Pelika. 

Limestone — J.  M.  Lawson,  Athens. 

Lowndes— J.  A  Coleman,  Hayneville. 

Macon — W.  B.  Riley,  Tuskegee. 

Madison— George  D.  Brown,  Huntsville. 

Marengo— G:  M.  Watson.  Linden. 

Marion— T  D.  Brooks,  Hamilton. 

Guntersville, 

Mobile— W.  0.  Griggs,  Mobile. 

Monroe— H.  G.  Greer,  Monroeville, 

Montgomery— W.  R.  Harrison,  Montgomery. 

PWkens-F.  S.  Ward,  Carrollton. 

Pike— Joel  L.  Sanders,  Troy, 

Randolph— R.  F.  Edwards,  Wedowee. 

Russell— H.  B.  Hamner,  Seale. 

St.  Clair— Ellis  Moody,  Ashville. 

Shelby— J.  L.  Appleton,  Columbiana. 

Sumter — R.  H.  Southerland,  Livingston. 

Talladega  E.  A  McBride,  Talladega, 

Tallapoosa — A  V.  Meigs,  Dadeville. 

Tuscaloosa — H.  G.  Dowling,  Tuscaloosa. 
Walker^-James  S.  BrowSjTasper. 

wiw'wV1.' B-  p®“30?.  <Satom. 

Wilooi — W.  J,  Jones,  Camden, 

Winston— A  G.  Weaver,  Double  Springs. 
ARIZONA 

Hunt  St.  Johns. 

Cochise— Ruby  Fulghum.  Tombstone. 

SS0011^0”^8-  S88®1*  ^dd  Best,  Flagstaff. 
Gflar-Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Sykes.  Globe. 

Graham— Lafe  Nelson,  S  afford 
Greenlee— Mrs.  Margaret  H.  O'Connell. 

Maricopa— E.  D.  Ring,  Phoenix. 

Nancy  Stephens  Thiele,  Kingman, 

Pto^^te^onstancl^;  Bmlfh^cson 

pS&KfiKa™. 


ARKANSAS 

Arkansas—  C.  A.  Jacobus,  Do  Witt. 

Ashley— H.  I).  Alford,  Hamburg. 

Baxter— B.  li,  Foster,  Mountain  Home. 
Benton— F.  A.  Wood,  Bent  ou  villa. 

Boone— W.  K.  Holbrook,  Harrison. 

Bradley— H.  1>.  Morton.  W  arren, 

Calhoun— Clarence  Ilurdin,  Hampton. 

Carroll—  C.  M.  Lieb,  Herryvillo, 

Chicot— J.  C.  Gray,  Lake  Village. 

Clark— Ueprgo  W.  Uarrett,  Arkadelphia. 

Clay— W.  W.  Henry,  Corning. 

Cleburne  — .  — — .  Haber  Springs, 

Cleveland— R.  <\  Cuimteul,  RLson. 

Columbia— F.  N,  Powell,  Magnolia. 

Conway— T.  L.  Haynes,  Morrilttm, 

Craighead— J.  J.  Yarbrough,  J  one#  boro, 
Crawford— J.  P.  Bingham,  Van  Huron. 
Crittendeu— T.  P.  Johnson,  Karla, 

Cross— H.  L.  Lessenberry,  Wynne, 

Dallas— J,  H.  Rpragins,  Fordyoe. 

Desha— L.  M.  Gary,  Dumas. 

Pr®W“Jaa.  L,  Hobgood,  Montlcellu, 

Faulkner— A.  A.  Parsons,  Conway. 

Franklin—  L,  B.  Jackman,  Orurk. 

Fulton— F,  C.  Gibson,  Bakun, 

Garland— Garnett  Braughton,  Hot  Springs, 
Grant— 1>*  0,  Rushing,  Sheridan. 

Greene— Mrs.W.L.  Skaggs.  ParagonM. 
Hempstead— K.  K.  Austin,  Hone. 

Hot  Springs— R.  F.  Tackett,  Malvern. 
Howard-J.  H.  Dodson,  Nashville, 
Independence—  o.  M,  Owens,  Batewvilie, 

Izard— o.  A.  Fulbright,  Melbourne. 

Jackson—  J.  CL  Albright,  Newport. 

Jefferson— W ,  P.  Keith,  Pine  Bluff. 

Johnson— W.  I*  Agee,  Clarksville, 

Lafayette— George  Deer,  Uwlsville. 

Lawrem-e— K,  s,  Rainwater,  Powhatan, 
l^eo— Alma  Fu trail,  Marian nu. 

lf-  Stephens,  jr.,  Star  City. 

Uttle  River— L.  W  heeils,  Ashdown. 

Logan— W.  H.  Houser,  Paris* 

Lonoke— W.  C,  Davis,  Lonoke. 

Madison-Aftoii  Wheeler,  Huntsville, 

Mwion— V.  P.  Blankenship,  YellvUte. 

M  ller-Otto  Forehand,  Texarkana. 

Mississippi— W lllie  Lawson,  BlytkeviBe. 
Monroe— W.  E.  Castleberry,  Cuixendou. 
Montgomery-T*  A.  Humble,  Mount  Ida, 
Nevada— J.W.  Taeter,  Prem-ott. 

Newton-W,  T.  Burdina.  Jasper. 

Ouachita— J.  j,  Tlbbits.  6amden* 

ESSfcA?’  Pwryvitta, 

»r^.^dssrbbu» 

Pope-T  P  BuUook:  RumilvUI*. 

ri  %  Ml«»nh»ln>er,  ItaValla  IllulT. 

Kandolph— R,  A,  Mock,  Pocahontas. 

Wilson,  Forrest  City. 

Saline— W.  A,  Jackson,  Ben  ton. 
ScotW.O.Shiwan,  \VaMroS! 
gg^yr-XJna  Bratton,  Manfaail. 

Sebastian— A,  O.  Houser,  Greenwood 
Savier— Bjjon  Goodson,  De  Quean. 

Sharp— J.  A,  Carpenter,  Kventnx  Shade. 

Stone— A.  C,  GIsi/Mountaln  View. 

Union— J*  L.  Bald,  El  Dorado, 

Van  Buren— T.  J.  Cowan,  Clinton. 

(aoting),  FsyettavUh 

punt- 

CALIFORNIA 

Alameda— David  E.  Martin,  Oakland. 
^Wrs.  Bu*80lm  Bronx,  GardnerviUi 
Amador— Wallace  A.  WUaon,  Jaokson 

Colusa— Perle  Sanderson*  Ootai* 

Contra  Costa— William  6,  Martinas, 


COUNTY  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 


Del  None  -Harold  Jenkins,  Crescent  City. 

El  Dorado  -E.  .1.  Fitzgerald.  Plueorville.  * 

Fresno  -Clarence  W.  Edwards,  Fresno. 

Glenn —Edgar  P.  Mupos,  Willows. 

Humboldt— Mrs,  Herthn  K.  Murray,  Eureka. 
Imperial— i  \  B.  Collins,  El  Centro. 

Inyo— Mrs.  Ada  W.  Kobinson.  Bishop. 

Kern  -Herbert  L.  Heuly,  Bnker,\lleld. 

Kings -Mrs.  Elsie  I.  Bozeman,  Jluttfurtl. 

Like -Minerva  Ferguson,  Lakepnrt, 

Lassen  -Mrs.  Jessie  B,  Madison,  SusanviiU*, 

Los  Angles -A.  K.  Clifton,  Los  A  null's. 

Mndera,  -W.  L.  Williams,  Madera, 

Marin  James  )i.  Davidson,  San  Kafael. 

Marijs^a  Mrs.  Lottie  J.  Wegner.  Mariposa. 
Mendocino  Fred  D,  Patton,  Ckfcih. 

Merced  -C,  S.  Weaver,  Merced, 

Modoc  -Chnrhw  J.  Toreson,  A  It  urns. 

Mono  Mrs.  Nora  A,  Archer,  Mono  Lake, 
Monterey  -Janies  <  L  Force,  Salinas. 

Nupft --Eva  llnlnUM,  Nana. 

Nevada  Mrs.  Kllu  M.  Austin,  Nevada  ('it v. 
orange  -Kay  Adkinsun,  Santa  Ana. 

Placer  -Mrs.  Portia  F,  Muss,  Auburn, 

Plumas  ■  Leola  B.  Uilh\  guiury, 

Kiverwde  K/ra  K.  Smith,  Hi  verso  te. 

Sacramento  it.  K.  Gnlvvny,  Sacramento 
San  Benito  -Blanche  L.  Davis,  Hollister. 

Sun  Bernardino  -Ma  M,  Collins,  San  Bernardino. 

Son  Diego  -Ada  York,  San  Diego. 

sim  PruneLsco  -J,  M.  Guinn,  San  Francisco, 

Sun  Joauuin  John  K.  Williams,  Stockton. 

San  Luis  Obispo  Hubert  L.  Bird,  Sau  Luis  Obispo. 
San  Mateo  -Pansy  Jewett  Ahlmtf,  Kedwtjod  City. 
Santa  Barbara  -Mrs.  Muriel  Edwards,  Sautti  Bar* 
tiara. 

Santa  Clara  J,  K  Hancock,  Sim  Jo>c 
Simtu  Cruz  ~  Kdua  Youmi,  Sait'a  Cru.\ 

Shasta  Bertha  A,  Merrill,  Kcddmg. 

Sierra  -Belle  Ateumder,  DownievBit* 

Siskiyou  L  S.  New  t  mi.  Yrekn 
Solano  Dan  It  While.  Katritcld 
Sonoma  f>  F stuton,  S,m’ a  Bo 
Stanislaus  -v  c  Elmore,  Made>’i», 

Sutter  George  E  Vigen.  Yu»u  rp\ 

Tehama  Mr,  Aba  s  Mitrl,  Hcd  Bluif 
Trinity  Mrs.  Clan  1*  Kreh\  WemenUle 
Tulare  J,  E  Buck  man.  VCatoi 
Tuolumne  G,  p.  Morgan,  Sonora. 

Ventura  Mr*  Blanche  KcyiudiK  Vcntum, 

Volo  Mr .  Kowenu  M  Nurmit,  Woodland. 

Yuba  Mrs  Ague*  \\\  Meade,  Miirj^tdlc 

CD  Id  lit  A  Dm 

Adams  Mt.v  Benlm  L  Baker,  Brighton 
Alamosa  •'Mrs.  Mated  M.  M'tatuglibu,  AIumiohh 
AwiKdioe  Mrs  Minina  o.  Davis,  luitleton. 
Archuleta  *Mfs  Undid  Bunch,  PngiHn  spring*. 
B*eu  Patil  M.  Mitchell.  Springfield. 

Beni  -Loren  D.  Boot,  late  \nmmv 
flpufctar  Mr*,  l^htH*  I*.  May  holler,  Boulder 
*  bailee  Mr*  Hewn*  M,  Shewalfer,  sutida. 
Cheywine  Mr*  olive  E.  MeCumWt,  Cheyenne 
Well*. 

Ctonrt  reek  Mrs,  Klin  M  Crmwell,  Idaho  Spring, 
t  onekht  ‘Mr#,  K-oelbt  Suward*, 
t  osilltn  K lento  Medina,  San  AtwrUt. 

J  mwley  Nona  D,  Brtwdhenl,  Ordway 
<  u»t«r^Mre.  lum  C.  Homan,  Wentrlitfe 
Wilto  'Uitfcl  lavivttt.  Delia. 

Denver -Mr*.  a  It,  Hand  mm,  Denver 
ljolorw  -Mrt,  Mary  K  Llv  injfaton,  Dove  Creek 
DotMlna  -Mr#  Klirntwth  K,  Bennet,  C*j«le  Mock. 
g4^-Mr«.  Deorgia  Hcfcr  Clark,  Gypnimi 
g  bwi  -Pattllne  V.  Ui-m,  Kiowa, 

1JI  Peso  -Luctfai  l*ee  Horton,  Colorado  Spring 
Fremont Bata*  K,  Edw  ard*,  Canon  City, 

Oarfleld  ^Mw.  Alma  M  Hurt  I*.  Oleiiwood Swings 
U  hrin  Mm  Amanda  Wagner,  Central  city, 
Uilpin  -Mr>  Mai  iKln  St  n*ehlr.  Cent  ml  Cif  y. 

Urmd  Mrs  Doha hy  l,  Tmhrr  Madunit. 

'Mis  ItertlM  N  Mi  ljuti.  (lumtlans. 
Mr*.  Anna  M.  Kwari,  Lake  City, 


tJy.L-c^«10T^IrsL\I3lan<}li  Simpson,  Wnlscnburg. 
Jackson— Mrs,  Ethlyn  F.  Kiddle,  Walden. 
JoiTpreou— Mrtt.  Nuomi  K.  Olson,  Golden. 

Alrnfl  D-  Vroonmn,  Eads. 

Kit  t  arson— OruJ.  Cruickshank,  Burlington. 
mke-Aniia  M.  Holden,  Londville. 

La  I  lata— Mrs.  Celia  F.  .Ytarshull,  Durango, 
primer— Mrs.  Una  Williams,  Fort,  Collins. 

Las  Animus— W.  F.  Templia,  Trinidad. 

Lincoln -Burton  Uice,  Hugo. 

Logan  -Kate  l^ter,  sterling. 

Mesa— Frank  N.  NLsley,  Grand  Junctum. 

Mnu-ral  -Mrs.  E.  E,  Vnnaken.  (’retule, 

MotTat  -Mrs.  Eleanor  0.  MciWilJianxs,  Ctuig, 

I  Mont  optima  -Mrs.  Myrtle  E.  Jordan,  Cortez. 

|  Montrose— Mrs.  Lucile  Andreae,  Montrose. 

|  Morgan  “Mrs.  Kose  11.  Ulnssey,  Fort  Morgan, 
OtiTo— U.  H.  McNeal,  La  Junta. 

Ouray  -Mrs  Jennie  L.  Brownlee,  Oumv. 
i  1  i^rMrs;, Miiyme.  K.  O’Mallia,  Fairp'lav. 

Ph  ilips  ’Charles  K.  Peter,  Holyoke. 

Pit  km  -Mrs,  Hattie  B.  Bureli,  Aspen. 

;  {,r,0\v!‘rs  .)Irs‘ Weir  Wilmoth,  Lamar. 
Pueblo  -Mrs.  Nettie  Freed,  Pueblo. 

Kio  Blanco  '  Esta  Gentry,  Meeker, 

Kio  Grande-Mrs.  Niim  M.  Weiss,  Del  Norte, 
noun  -Mrs,  Pearl  A.  Funk,  Steamboat  Spring's, 
Suguache— Mrs.  Ora  W.  Carsou  Center, 
sun  Jiian-Mra.  Amm  Bell,  Silver* on.. 

Sun  .Nliguel  Mrs.  KJoisu  Watson  Si  or  gun,  Nor» 
^  wood.  ^ 

Hodgwit'k  ’  Elizabeth  K.  Zorn,  Julesburg. 
jjtimiutt-Mw  Mary  S.  iialien,  Breckenridge. 
reller—Mrs.  Loretta  S.  Duvis,  ("ripple  Creek. 
Hashmgttm-Mrs.  Josie  D.  Jones,  Akron. 

JJ  kdd—Jerra  F,  Moreland,  Greeley. 

K.  Stevenson,  Wmy. 

Towns  and  Field  8upehvisohw 
CONNECTICUT  * 

i 

Andover,  Bolton,  Columbia,  Coventry.  Hampton, 

I  Mausleld,  1  olland,  Willington—  Levi  T.  Gar¬ 
rison,  \\  ilhmantle. 

1  vT»/*,r,L  ('MMierhury,  ChupUn,  Kustford*  Union, 
\\  mw is tuek—J nines  W,  Frost,  Putnam. 

A  von,  Burlington,  Canton,  East  Granby.  Grauhy, 
Now  Hartfiird'- Ferdinand  J.  Ponley.  Unlonville. 
Burkhjmisted,  Colebrook,  Hartlund,  ILirwinton— 
j  Lewis  S.  Mills,  Wlnsted, 

Bm;on  Falls,  Bethany,  North  Branford,  Oxford, 
Pr^IH^-L  Southhury,  Woleott-I.  Burton  Dun- 
Held,  Naugatuck. 

Bethlehem,  Bridgewater,  Brookfield,  Kent,  Mm> 
i  ^38W  Box burv,  Sherman.  Warren, 

;  *M ftVnr cl  Johnaton, 

!  Biwrali,  East  Lyme,  Lyme,  Salem— Culvin  Stuzt- 
>  ley.  V\  ttterford. 

CluwlHre,  North  Haven -Dewitt  C.  Allen.  North 
Haven. 

Cheetw,  Essex,  Old  Saybrook.  Saybrook,  West- 
lirook— William  M,  Strong,  Essex. 

;  ‘‘ok'heatcr,  FrankHn,  Hebron,  Lebanon,  Marl- 
i  Jon^^vffiSlnSaUe*1*  ^praguo— Martin  B.  Kobert- 

Durlim,  East  Haddarn,  East  Hampton,  Guilford, 
Haddam,  KUHngworth— Edwin  I.  Arthur, 
Middletown. 

Easton,  Monroe,  Newtown.  Bedding,  Trumbull, 
V\  eutun,  Wilton— Frank  W.  Knight,  Bridgeport. 
EH  ngton,  „Homers,  South  Windsor-Arthur  L. 
Young,  Ellington, 

I^dyard.  North  Btonington,  Preston— James  F. 
Connolly,  Norwich* 

Uatwn,  Pomfred.  sterling,  Vol untown— Edwin  B. 

Flovd,  Norwicft,  K,  K.  I). 

Middle  bury,  Middlefleld,  Kooky  Hill,  W<hk1- 
hridge—  Wilson  S,  Dakin,  Hartrord. 

1  For  cities  ami  towns  having  a  population  of  2, WO 
or  more,  see  p.  AL 
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County  and  Rural  Supervisors 
DELAWARE 

(See  principal  State  school  officers) 
County  and  County  Superintendent 
FLORIDA 

Alachua— Horace  F.  Zetrouer,  Gainesville. 

Baker— J.  E.  Kelly,  Macclenny. 

Bay— C.  C.  Mathis,  Panama  City. 

Bradford— A.  J.  Griffis,  Starke. 

Brevard— A.  W.  Donaldson,  Titusville. 

Broward— Ulric  J.  Bennett,  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Calhoun— J.  K.  Musgrove,  Blountstown. 
Charlotte— Paul  Eddy,  Punta  Gorda. 

Citrus— I.  R.  Nolen,  Inverness. 

Olay— R.  D.  Fisher,  Green  Cove  Springs. 

Columbia— George  R.  Graham,  Lake  City. 

Dade— Charles  M.  Fisher,  Miami. 

De  Soto— J.  G.  Johnson.  Arcadia. 

Dixie— OlUe  Williams,  Cross  City. 

Duval— R.  0.  Marshall,  Jacksonville. 

Escambia— J.  H.  Vamum,  Pensacola. 

Flagler— Z.  E.  Booe,  Bunnell. 

Franklin— John  C.  Moore,  Apalachicola, 

Gadsden — C.  H.  Gray.  Quincy. 

Gilchrist— Ernest  P.  Turner,  Trenton. 

Glades— Mrs.  Caroline  Bales,  Moore  Haven. 

Gulf—  Chauncey  L.  Costin,  Wewahitchka. 
Hamilton— W,  W.  Bradshaw,  Jasper. 

Hardee— T.  E.  Blackburn,  wauchula. 

Hendry— E.  L.  Stallings,  La  Belle. 

Hernando — I.  B.  Tumley,  Brooksville. 

Highlands— F.  N.  K.  Bailey,  Sebring. 
Hillsborough— E.  L.  Robinson,  Tampa. 

Holmes— Ira  C.  Bush,  Bonifay. 

Indian  River— Louis  Harris,  Vero  Beach. 

Jaokson— Carroll  Finlayson,  Marianna. 

Jefferson— B.  J.  Hamrick,  Monticello. 

Lafeyette— G.  N.  Trawlck,  Mayo. 

Lake — D.  H.  Moore,  Tavares. 

Lee— Harry  F.  Hendry,  Fort  Myers. 

Leon— F.  8.  Hartsfleld,  Tallohasbe. 

Levy— H.  S.  Priest,  Bronson. 

Liberty— John  T.  Howard,  Bristol, 

Madison— Edwin  B.  Browning,  Madison. 

Manatee — Jessie  P.  Miller,  Bradenton. 

Marion — Don  T.  Mann,  Ocala. 

Martin— J.  A.  Jamison,  Stuart. 

Monroe— Melvin  E.  Russell,  Key  West, 

Nassau— N.  J.  Wooten,  Fernandina. 

Okaloosa— Mallory  B.  Barrow,  Crest  view. 
Okeechobee— F.  H.  Baggott,  Okeechobee, 

Orange— Judson  B.  Walker,  Orlando. 

Osceola— flam  B  ram  mar,  Kissimmee, 

Beach— Joe  A.  Youngblood,  West  Palm 
Beach. 

Pasco-Fred  O.  Revels,  Dade  City. 

Lynch,  Clearwater. 

Polk— T.  T.  Hatton,  Bwtow. 

Putnam— L.S.Barstow,  Palatka. 

ft*  S*  AuFatine- 

St.  Lucie— N.  H.  Bullard,  Fort  Pierce, 

Santa  Rosa-J.  0.  Word,  Milton, 
grasota— T.  W.  Yarbrough,  Sarasota. 

Seminole-T.  W.  Lawton,  Sanford. 

Sumter— Broward  Miller/ Bushnell. 

Suwannee-W .  T.  Newsome,  Live  Oak. 

Taylor-L.  R.  Moore,  Perry. 

Uaion-T.  Shepard  Thomas,  Lake  Butler. 
wi£?n-GAec%e  Marks,  DeLand. 

Wakulla— A.  R.  Pearce,  Orawfordville. 

Walton— Archie  N.  Anderson,  DeFuniak  Snrlnaa 
Washington— N ell  D.  Blue,  Cbipley  P  881 

GEORGIA 

Appling— C.  C,  Padgett,  Baviey. 

Atkinson— C.  0.  Tall,  Kirkland 
Bacon— George  A,  Taylor,  Alma. 

?^er7C ‘ -^lrTStty'  Elmodel. 

Baldwin-P  N.  Bivins,  MMedgeville. 

Banks-E.  M.  Dalton,  Alto. 

Barrow— Vivian  Harris,  Winder. 


Bartow— P,  W.  Bernard,  While, 

Ben  Hill— J.  T.  1'iltnmu,  Fit/gmiM 
Berrien— S,  J.  Baker,  Nashville. 

Bibb — Walter  I\  Jones,  Murom 
Bleckley— 1.  A.  Willis,  Cochran. 

Brantley— R.  1).  Thomas,  Nuhuntu. 

Brooks— W,  J.  Coney,  Quitman, 

Bryan— C,  L.  Purvis,  Pembroke. 

Bullock— H.  P.  Womack,  Statesboro. 

Burke— Frank  S.  Palmer,  W  uync.'.boro, 
Butts—T,  J.  Dempsey,  jr.,  Jurkstnt. 

Calhoun -IT.  T.  Singleton,  Edison. 

Camden—  KitJt h  Proctor,  Woodbine. 
Oandlcr—Fred  Miles.  Motter. 

Carroll—V.  D,  Whatley,  Carrollf <m, 

Catoosa— W.  J.  Greene,  Jr.,  Ringgold, 
Charlton— John  Harris,  Folksmn. 

Chatham— 0.  B.  Strong,  Savannah, 
ChattalUHK’hee— tf.  W.  King,  jr,  Cwssotu. 
Chattooga— Maude  Sewell,  Smnmei  \  ille. 
Cherokee— R.  C.  Sharp,  Canton. 

Clark— W.  It.  Coile,  Athens, 

Clay— P,  C,  King,  Fort  Gaines, 

Clayton— VV.  L.  Gilbert,  Jonesboro, 

Clinch— Mrs.  Seward  O.  Patterson*  Homer  villa. 
Cobb-F.  T.  Wills.  Marietta. 

Coffee— E.  M.  Thompson,  iRmghwt. 

Colquitt— L.  0.  Rogers,  Moultrie. 

Columbia— J.  S.  Hardin,  Harlem. 

Cook— J.  C.  Thomas,  Adel. 

Coweta— J.  M,  Starr,  Newman. 

Crawford— Mrs.  Z.uda  I).  Walker,  Rol+erfu. 
Crisp— J.  W.  Bivins*  Cordele. 

Dude— J.  L.  Fricks,  Trenton. 

Dawson— J.  R.  Tatum,  Dawsonvllle, 

Decatur— Andrew  Avery,  Baiubiidge. 

Do  Kalb— W*  M.  Buiney,  Derahir. 
podge—  M.  W.  Harrell,  Kastman, 

Dooly— A  mils  Kelly,  Vienna. 

Dougherty— S.  H.  ue  Jarnette,  Albany. 
Douglas- W.  K.  Thomas,  Douglusvllfe. 

Early— Mrs.  A.  McArthur  Junes  Blakely, 
Echols— Annie  Cammdy,  Howelb 
Effington— E,  B.  MtnglednrtT,  Guy  tun. 

Elbert— Mary  Hansard,  Klhirlmi, 

Emanuel— H.  K.  Rountree,  Swaiiisbom. 

Evans— Mrs.  Clara  Varnedo,  <  rln\fMn. 
hnniu-o,  It,  Guthrie,  Blue  liidge, 
f  ayetto— F.  A.  Sums,  Ka.vetteville. 

Moyd— A.  N.  Swain,  Home. 

Forsyth- J  B.  Driskell,  Cumming. 

Franklin— C.  B.  Aiken.  CornesviUe, 

Hilton— J.  A.  Wells,  Atlanta. 

Gilmer— Frank  Pettit,  Kllilay. 

Glasscock— T.  O,  Kent,  Gibson. 

Glynn-R  D,  F.adie,  Rrunsuiek. 

Gordon— Max  Tolliert,  CalUomi. 

Grady— W.  It.  Kskew,  Cairo. 

Greene— W,  A.  Purks,  White  |»luli«. 
Owinnett-U.  C.  shmmbm,  LmvremevHl*, 
Habershum-CJ.nule  Pumdl,  Clark.  ivilte. 

Hall— W.  L.  Walker,  Gainesville, 

H  uncock— Miss  Johnnie  Gulvnorf,  Sparta. 
Haralson— J  .W.White,  Buchanan, 

Harris— W.  B.  \\  isdom,  Chlpley, 

Hart-A.  U.  Mn*m,  Hnrtwrll, 

Heard— W.  K.  Denny,  Frunkllu. 

J*rw.*n'  ^B  DoiioUKh. 
Houston— H,  P.  Houser,  Perry, 

Irwin— J.  B.  Olemeuls,  Ucilla. 

Jackson— T,J\  Benton,  Jefferson, 

Ja.w-0.  T  Edwards,  Monthvllo, 

L>av Is-— ‘O ,  N.  \  nrbrnugh,  Hu/clhur>L 
^^f^on-M  H  Little,  Jr..  Louisv  ille, 

JcuUna— t.  B,  Landrum,  Milieu, 

Hutoluwm,  Wrightsvilto. 

Jones— W.  E.  Knox,  Gray. 

Lamar— T.J  Uurdner,  HarnesvlHe. 

Lanier— J,  W,  Cameron,  Lakeland, 

M.  Hicks,  Dublin. 

J.  Powell,  Lwsburg. 

Liberty— H.  A.  Bacon,  IlineMille, 

t  1 ^rXvI^»I^rrynlttn»  Lincolnian. 

Long-H.  M.  Hodges,  Ludowiei. 

Lowndes— 0  T.  Register,*  Valdoidm 
ter*pl5Au**l(,a^vJpr'1'  Duhlourgo, 

*>•  Thmnivum. 

Darien 

Macon— Robt.  L.  Johnson*  Oglethorpe. 
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Mud  Non- ~C.  H.  \>m,  DouicLvjlh*. 

\Ish-hih  T  lb  Ruincy,  Iturim  YNtu. 

Moriwetliei  C.  A.  Hudson,  Cuwnville 
Miller- -1\  /*.  Geer,  C«  limit. 

MitehelL -J.  K.Slenii.  Comillu. 

Mnnriif*  'Airs.  *1  M.  Suthni.  Fui:;yth, 
Montgomery-  Paul  W.  Calhoun,  Mount  Vernon. 
M  organ- J.  K.  Owen,  Madison. 

Murray  -Karl  C.  Foster,  Chutswnrth. 

Museogce— Clinton  Moon.  Columbus, 

Newton- -F.  I*.  Fie'iuett,  Covington, 

Oenmx>  Robert  Niehobon,  Wntkinsville. 
Oglethorpe- J.  A,  Stephens.  lauduglon, 

Paulding  -W,  C,  Sums,  Dullas, 

Peach- J.  F.  I »nm Icrt.  frYirt  Valley. 

Piekens-G,  F.  Compton,  Jasper, 
picrco  r.  H  I).  Y  oilmans,  Pot  toman. 

Pike-  F.  L.  Vdutns,  /chiilon. 

Polk— Anno  L.  Brumby.  Odurlown. 

Pulaski  -D,  K.  IV‘ir»v,  Hnu'kiiuivlUc, 

Putnam— W.  M.  Mur.dmib  Katnutm*. 

Quitmuu  -  II.  M  Koiglor,  Georgetown. 

Kabun—S.  F.  Ledford,  Clayton, 

Randolph  Mrs,  Walter  Me  Michael,  Cutlihert. 
Richmond—  Lawton  It,  F viiiis,  AMisusfn 
Rockdale- G.  W.  Crumbtey.  Conyers. 
rfchloy—J.  L.  Duncnn,  Fllnville, 

Screven— A.  A.  Waters,  Sylvunia 
Seminalc—Sum  J .  Lester,  Uonnlsunville. 
Spalding— L  Y,  Manley,  Oiitbn. 

Stephens— W,  J.  Andrews,  Tween, 

Stewart— W.  J,  Dowd,  Ktchlnnd. 

Sumter- F,  L,  Bridge*,  Amerieir. 

Tallurt— J,  I*.  Taylor.  Talbot  ton 
Taliaferro- ->K.  T.  Port  wood,  rrawfordrilK 
Tattnall -J.  O,  Huron,  KeidsUlte 
Tftylnr~AV.  T,  Hu  th.  Butler, 

Telfair  o.  N.  Thorp,  Me  f  tap, 

Terrell-  Mrs.  li« 1m  U,  Gurr.  Itawson, 

Thomas— \v,  K.  NiHnds,  Boston. 

Tlft-W.  I/.  Hnntinn,  Tlftm\ 

Toombs  dL  H.  Part  In,  Lx  up*. 

Towns— Raymond  Ktmsry,  Young  Harris, 
Treutlen  -J  NV.  Fowler,  Sopcrtom 
Troup  J,  11,  Mepuit,  l*n  Grunge. 

Turaer-Ninn  (Mu,  Ashburi*. 

Twiggs— B,  S.  Fitmttriel,  KiGpdrH, 
rnitm  -  Frank  Shuler,  Rlnrsvdle, 

Epson  -J,  A,  Thurduu,  Thoinudnn. 

Walker-  SiimJt  HwAu*^,  LoFuyetic. 

Walton— Mason  Willems,  Mourn*, 

Wore  "T,  L,  Fvi-rrM,  ttiiurMM 
Wnrren— L  It.  Harper.  W  nrrenhm. 

Washington  db  W,  Horrwm,  Sunder**  Nlc, 
Wnyue-B,  L,  Ynemnur,  L  sup, 

Wi'Utrr '  i  irrti*  A^liurts,  Prrtitnn 
WlwvliT  H  A  Knkrx,  \!ttur 
Whitt*  T.  V.  t  '  uitrrli, 

WhUMt'M  AlUtt  VVhtJi',  Ikilton. 

Wlltsit—  \\\  A,  Stum  ,  1*uh 
Willt*K-s,  H*  S»ivrt»f'\  UfiiMnatoti, 

Wilkinson-  J.  F,  Hlt«ptu»rtlt,  t^unuou, 

Wi.<Mh  -M,  tut, ci,  svjt^nr, 

U»AJltA 

Alia  -Mr,  lUa  Mnriiu  Wnrinir,  Um^v, 

A*l«ntH  -Mrs.  hr/  Joi.i'.s  punier,  t'lmiwil, 
UaniitMrk"'.<t*t»tt  h  I'nrAtrllM. 

llnr  l«nkn  -  Mr?  Yw'\  A,  Porin. 

Hr*irw«h  J! el  n  HnUrr,  si  Mum? 

Hinwhum—  \^rs  linnu^  (\  Mof.rr,  tilnklin»t 
Hlaiiu  ilruvcr  x\  Millivan,  llmtry, 

Hnist^Mni,  XltrM  Knpo*?,  M.ihorilv, 
nomit'r  -Jt^io  Hawkins  Turk,  SmoiiMiint, 

Rontirv tilt* -»Aut nn  iVtlrrMU!.  PUho  rail*. 
Bouinl.vry  -Mrs  Urmv  SnhrliPtilrr  l>n\tiir  pumiers 

l-my. 

Hull'  Mff.  liunrvirve  MtlltUt,  Vrtsii. 

Oaimut  Mii^  rtinHM^hnn.  KmrflrM. 
Cnuynn—Mrs,  Mtuukr  A.  l*nvt>ni»rt,  t’aMwiRI, 

C  arUKiu  Mrs.  Ormude  Krreuuu,  So.usjiflnits, 

J  a^In  Mn*  Morvnr.Ue  hurlnumit,  Hurley, 

*  yk  Mrs.  Amni<Mnrk,  liulnra. 

<  lonrw  *|jrr~  Mr*  \>rn  Hank  In,  urunno. 

Tuner  Mrs,  Omrr  K  rimltln, 

Klmor^- Min  nil*  \V*iiie,  Mountain  Home. 

JranltJin  -Jalm  \t  Morrimui,  Preeton, 

Trwnoiii  K.  ukn  ram.  rnn.  Si,  Anthony, 
Mem-Erma  Soivwon,  FiuukH. 


Uooding—  Mrs.  Sudie  Koil,  Uooding. 

Itlaho-Mra.  Eltn  M.  Arnold,  Orangeville. 
JelTerson— J.  Wosloy  Karnes,  fligby. 

Jerome— Mrs.  Nellie  Roberts,  Jerome.. 
KootonaP-Ueryl  MacArthur,  Coeur  d’Alene. 
Latah— David  Ross,  Moscow. 

Lemhi— Bess  K.  Stroud,  Salmon. 

Lewis— Katherine  J.  McLeod,  Nezperee. 

Lincoln— Angie  Durfee,  Shoshone. 

Madison— D.  W.  Nelson,  Rcxhurg. 

Minidoka— Bertha  Nutting,  Eur>crt. 

Nez  Perce— Nellie  Buckles.  Lewiston. 

Oneida— W.  K.  Morse,  Jr.,  Malad. 

Owyhee— Mrs.  Lena  Birmingham,  Silver  City. 
Payette— s .  (J,  Tracy,  Payot te. 

Power— Mrs.  Violet  Butler,  American  Falla. 
Shoshone— I^e Roy  Harris,  Wallace, 

Teton— Mrs.  cSadio  II,  U)we,  Driggs. 

J  wjn  Falls— Mrs.  Maude  F.  Klcinkopf,  Twin  Falls, 
J .tUlcy— Mildred  Fry,  Cascade. 

AN  nshinglou— Cocile  Long,  Woiser. 

ILLINOIS 

;  Aduins— George  M,  Smith,  Quincy. 

!  Alexander- Lucy  B.  Twente  McPherson,  Cairo. 
Bond— 1),  E.  Sima,  Greonvlllo. 

Boone—  K.  C.  Koeler,  Belvidero. 

Brown— Fred  Nations,  Mount  Sterling. 

Bureau— Mary  L.  Ptlioff,  Princeton. 

I  <  ftlhoun  -t'ubo  M.  Turanian,  Ilardin. 
i  Carroll  -  Martha  J.  Ashby,  Mount  Carroll, 
t-nsw— Walter  K.  Buck,  \  irginia. 

Cduiniuiign— K.  M.  Hurshbarger,  Urbana. 
t  hristinn- -Cloyd  Wright,  Taylorville, 

Clark  -B.  K.  Ilolschcr,  Marshall. 

Clay— Leo  P.  Babcock,  Louisville, 
t  Clinton- —  Mury  Brown  McQuade,  Carlyle. 
i  Coles— William  H.  Green.  Charleston. 

Conk— Edward  J.  Tobin,  Chiwigo. 

(  Crawford— Jolm  Nut  tall,  Robinson. 

}  Cuiulwland- —  William  l.  Birdxoll,  Toledo, 

He  Kalb— Warren  Hubbard,  Sycamore, 
lie  Witt— May  Porter,  Clinton, 

Douglas -  Luwusr  J.  Black,  Tuscola. 

Du  Page—  Lewis  V.  Morgan,  Wheaton. 

Kdgar  Arthur  C.  Forster,  Paris. 

Edwards  -  it.  M.  Ring,  Albion. 

Elhnghain— George  \\.  Homlerson,  Efiliighom. 

;  Fayette --S.  B.  Vance,  Vandnlla. 

1  Ford  -  F,  F,  Seutrerd'iy,  Paxton. 

Franklin  Klnicr  B  Swoitord,  Benton, 
f  Fulton— 'P.  ll,  Hellyer,  l^ew  istown, 
j  Gallatin  -MUlege  M.  Davis,  Shawnectow  n. 
i  tlrecne  •<*,  A.  Whiteside,  Carrollton, 
f  Urundy— C.  II.  Root,  Morris. 

Hamilton— M,  L,  Hunt,  McLcansbaro. 

Hancock— Arthur  F.  Decker,  Carthago. 

Hardin  -K,  N.  Halt,  Fliitala>thtown. 

Henderson-  t  hris  S,  Apt.  Onuawkin 
Henry  -  W.  W,  Tucker,  Caml>ridge, 

Irtapiols  Willard  F,  Richlson,  WaLseko. 

Jaekson  Lewis  K.  FMierton,  Murpltyslioro. 

.  Jastwr -Merle  D.  Yost,  New  ton, 
j  JetTersou— Raymond  A.  laiv in,  Mount  Vernon. 

I  Jersey  -  L.  K  Groppel,  Jersey  vllle. 

Jo  Daviess  -F,  L.  Burns,  Onlann. 
j  Johnson  -Lloyd  B.  Robertson,  Vienna. 

1  Kanih-K.  Karl  McCi^,  Geneva, 
j  Kimknkce  - Frank  Salttglver,  Kankakee, 

Kcmlitll  \.  N\  Barron,  Yorkville. 

Knox-  Walter  K.  Boy  os,  Oulesburg. 

1  Lake  NV,  C,  f’etty,  Waukegan. 

>  La  Salle—  W.  R.  Foster,  Ottaw  a. 

I^aw  renee—  K.  C.  Cunningham,  Lawroncevllle. 

!tfe-L,  W.  Miller,  Dixon. 

t.ivingstnn  - II.  W,  MeCullwh,  Pontiac. 

Logon  -F.  H,  LukenbllL  Lincoln. 

McDonough -Florence  L.  MKlaugliey,  Mucomb 
McHenry  -  Mrs.  Kthel  C.  Coe,  Woodstock. 
Mcl^eau  'NYllliam  B.  Brigham,  Bloomington. 
Atncon— Corn  Belle  Hyman.  Decatur. 

Macoupin—  L.  K.  Willdie,  Carllnville, 

Madison— F.  M.  Scott.  Edwardsvllle. 

Marion— Paul  II,  rimnee,  Salem. 

Marshall -di.  T.  Stnteler,  Tricon. 

Mason— A.  IL  Smith,  Havana. 

Mime -Luther  L.  Evers,  Metropolis. 

Menard  -Kdmund  M.  Augspurgcr,  Petersburg. 
Mercer  -John  Cooke,  Aledn. 
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Monroe— Oscar  A.  Schmitt,  Waterloo. 
Montgomery— John  J£.  Grigg,  IIMsboro. 
Morgan— H.  H.  Vasconcellos,  Jacksonville. 
Moultrie— W.  Albert  Walker,  Sullivan. 
Ogle— George  F.  Cann,  Oregon. 

Peoria — John  A.  Hayes,  Peoria. 

Perry— J.  H.  Hammack,  Pinckney ville. 
Piatt— Charles  McIntosh,  Monticello, 

Pike— Homer  L.  Johnson,  Pittsfield. 

Pope— Velma  B.  Crain,  Golconda. 

Pulaski — Ethel  B.  Hartman,  Mound  Citv. 
Putnam— Thomas  M.  Kennedy,  Granville. 
Randolph — R.  0.  Finley,  Chester. 

Richland— Earl  H.  Hostettler,  Olney. 

Rook  Island— Justin  Washhurn,  Rock  Island. 
St.  Clair— E.  H.  Runkwitz,  Belleville. 
Saline— A.  A.  Moore,  Harrisburg. 

Sangamon— J.  Ed.  Taylor,  Springfield. 
Sohuyler— Orvall  Briggs,  Rush  ville. 

Scott — Alice  I.  Mudd,  Winchester, 

Shelby— W.  Frank  White,  Shelbwille. 
Stark— 0.  E.  Griffith,  Toulon.  ‘ 
Stephenson— F.  P.  Bonner,  Freeport. 
Tazewell— F.  R.  Isenburg,  Pekin. 

Union — L.  W.  Brown,  Jonesboro. 

Vermilion— L.  A.  Tuggle,  Danville. 

Wabash— J.  T.  Timberlake,  Mount  Carmel. 
Warren— Frank  Winhigler,  Monmouth. 
Washington— C.  A.  Reeder,  Nashvillo. 
Wayne— Leonard  F.  Samford,  Fairfield. 
White— Harry  E.  Puntney,  Carmi. 

Whiteside — H.  B.  Price,  Morrison. 

Will— August  Maue,  Joliet. 

Williamson— Don  C.  Moss,  Marion. 
Winnebago— Irving  F.  Pearson.  Rockford. 
Woodford— H.  L,  Dyar,  Eureka. 

INDIANA 

Adams— Clifton  E.  Striker,  Decatur. 

Allen— D.  0.  MeCorab,  Fort  Wavne. 
Bartholomew- Walter  H.  Rice,  Columbus. 
Benton— J.  Fred  Hull,  Fowler. 

Blackford— Vaughn  Johnson,  Hartford  Citv. 
Boone— Floyd  I.  McMurray,  Lebanon. 
Brown— Robert  C.  Kennedy,  Nashville. 
Carroll— C.  A.  Bailey,  Delphi. 

Cass— Reed  Groningor,  Logansport. 

Clark— Samuel  L.  Scott,  Jeffersonville. 

Clay— J.  R.  McCullough,  Brazil. 

Clinton— James  0.  McBride,  Frankfort. 
Crawford— Shelby  O.  Adams,  English. 
Daviess— Oliver  M.  McCracken,  Washington. 
Dearborn— J,  R.  Houston,  Lawrenceburg. 
S^tur-Paul  Alexander,  Greensburg. 

De  Kalb— Carl  F,  Stallman,  Auburn. 
Delaware— Lee  0.  Baird,  Mtmcie. 
5i^oif~^obert  E.  Eckert.  Jasper. 

Elkhart— W.  L.  Adams,  Goshen. 

Fayette— Claude  L.  Trusler,  Connersville. 
Floyd  Glenn  V.  Scott,  New  Albany. 

W.jfelchards,  Covington. 
FJankHn— Mandus  Chance,  Brookville. 
Fulton— E  Ibert  L  P o well ,  Rochester. 

Gibson— U.  S.  Abbott,  Princeton. 

Grant— Fred  Ratliff,  Marion. 

Greene— A.  E.  Keller,  Bloomfield. 

J*  ^uear*  Noblesvillo. 
Hancock-S.  R.  Boring,  Greenfield. 

Cory  don. 

Hendricks — M.  H.  McCullough,  Danville 
Henry-JesseH.  Eilar,  Newe&tie 

F‘  Kokomo. 

t11  ^komas  H.  Mahan,  Huntington. 
Jackson— James  H.  Tatlock,  Brownstown* 

JaSDer— Mnwron  T. 


jenereon— John  D.  Gabel,  Madison, 

Whi^omb,  Vernon. 
Johnson— Robert  B.  Hougham,  Franklin 
IP103.  ^  ■  Graham,  Vincennes 

Ko«ofaato--&  E.  Lewallcn,  VaSaw 
Lagrange-O.  F.  KohlmeyeJ,  La^nge. 
E.  Condon,  Crown  Point 
Port*— Scoft  0.  Knoll,  La  Porte 
Pf^eQ<»—Ortha  0.  HoU,  Bedford 
Madison-0  w.  Jackson,  Andersoi 

Plymouth. 

Martin— R.  v.  Edington,  Shoals. 


Miami— Arthur  S.  Thomas,  Peru, 

Monroe— W.  V.  Payne,  Bloomington. 
Montgomery  —John  W.  Ward,  Crawfordsville 
Morgan— Virgil  Whitaker,  Martinsville. 
Newton—' W.  u,  Selmnlaub,  Kentlrmd. 

Noble - - ,  Albion. 

Ohio— John  L.  Wesslrr,  Rising  Sun, 

Orange— Arthur  W.  Wilson,  Pauli, 

Owen  —Lowell  H.  Moore,  Spencer. 

Parke— Edward  Fisher,  Rockville 
Perry— Fred  J.  Kvard,  i’nmicltnn. 

Piko— Emery  V,  ('outs,  Petersburg 
Porter— Fred  1 1 .  Cole,  Val|nirai:.o. 

Posey  --Elisha  P.  Blackburn,  Mount  Vernon 
Pulaski— J.  Allen  Kemp,  Win.tmar 
Putnam— J.  (\  Vermillion,  i  Irmie.iMie. 
Randolph  -Glen  O.  Chenoueth,  Winchester. 
Ripley— Jarksim  A.  Raney,  Versailles. 

Rush— John  K.  Goode,  Rushvdle 

Sr.  Joseph— Ralph  II.  Lmpdleld,  South  Mend 

Scott— Floyd  K.  James,  Sent l  .burg. 

Shelby— Thomas  Fogarty,  Shelbwille, 
Sinmcer— Eugenia  Hayden,  Rock  port 
Stfirko— Albert  F.  Stall  lev,  Kno\ 

Steuben— itohert  OVoimelh  Angola 
Sullivan— Richard  Park,  Sullivan. 

SwiLzcrlund -Charles  R.  Noble,  Vevay. 
TiPIKXnmoc—  (’.  V.  Peterson,  La  Fayette, 
lipton  — Fn»i  L,  McKeynulds,  Tipton. 

Union -Charliy  V.  Abernathy.  Liberty, 
Vanderburg— K.  W,  Henmirr,  Kvan  ^ulle, 

\  ermilion— Ward  McK.  BennhhKNom,  Newimr 
yigo— James  G.  Kngin,  Terre  Haute. 

Wabash— Neil  M,  Good,  Wabash, 

Warnm-W.  W,  Davis,  WlIhumsporL 
Warrick —Amos  L,  Harnett,  Hmmvilte, 
Washington— J.  H.  Kloenor.  Salem. 

\Vl.YmJ7Arthurir-  Hines,  Richmond, 

NVells— Frank  E.  Day,  Bhiithm, 

W  hite— John  R.  Tronrm,  Monika  Km. 

W  iiitloy— A.  R.  Fleck,  Columbia  City, 

IOWA 

A  (lair— Edna  Gilibs.  Greenfield. 

Adams— H.  R,  Ifi ink,  (Mi'niup. 

Allamakee— Isabella  MtConmek.  WauUtt 

Appanoose— c,  McCracken,  Ceutmtlle 
Audubon  -Augusta  Keeker,  Audubon 
Benton- -Ella  Mehluiis,  Vinton 
Ilaekhuvvk  -A.  K.  Jewett,  Wafetion 
Boono—  Mary  Boyd,  Boone 
Bromer-Mildred  K.  Smith,  ttav.uh  . 
Buchanan-ti.  K.  Lockwood,  Independence. 
Buena  \  Istu— A,  fc,  Hardson,  Storm  Lake. 
Butlor— Karel  M.  Blnek,  Allison 

fvir,0nn7r‘NIirrS' -'Hdtuiy.  Rockwell  City, 
Carroll — II.  H,  Linton,  t  uncll 
C  nss—  Georgia  Byrne,  Atlantic 
C’edar-June  McCormick,  Tiptop 

V  'l Ami.u.  Mason  cp 
Cheroktie— Lulu  K.  Drr,  Cherokee 

min  lNl'v,v  Kampton. 

Uurko— Ada  1  illotson,  o>eeol?i. 

Clay— Ida  Harold  son,  Siteum. 

Clayton— Mary  A,  Meyer,  F Header. 

Clinton—  *, .1  .  Bowersov,  tdinton. 

Crawford— F.  N.  <>lry,  Deiiknn 
Dallas— May  A,  Hills,  .uXl  1 
Y,V,‘  11 1' Him  held. 

Decatur— Eli  Hutchinson,  Unit, 


n^wn^T^'  f.-  Wni.  lrulf,  nurtmxtmi 

ESSS23  JESS  L"1‘» 


-  cu.wm  ai.  nainnu 

Orceno—  R,  a.  Morris,  JelTerstm. 

tSuthnSl'i1?*  uD»ndy  Canter. 

*Y,a*„*  w*r»K.  tiuthrie  Cent*  r. 
Hamilton—Lj  F,  Snow,  Webster  CUs 

M.  Steinberg.  Eldum. 

xViU1  Logan, 

<lreen»  Mount  Pleasant. 

Humboldt— Thomas  E,  JoIulsou,  Dakota  Citv, 
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ldft-J.  M.  Kocs,  ji.,  Mu  Hhvp.  ] 

Iowa— Mrs-  Alin*  Detain.  Murengo 
ittckson-Clmrlrs  F.  Marlin,  Mmiuoketn. 
jSmor-Mic-y  I-'-  Hull.  Newton 
Jefferson— June  <  'liitlivlfr.  tairlteld. 

Johnson— W.  N.  Lw'lM'f,  hiwn  <  ity. 

Tones- -Nellie  V.  Morey,  Anamnsa. 

Kcoitiik— H.  s.  Mc\ichcr,  siyounirj. 

Kossuth— William  Miltlcy,  Atarna, 

I  eo— E.  <\  Lynn,  DonnelLon. 

Linn-Lnlu  H  Cedar  Kapbb. 

Louisa  -  Adu  Suiilla*  Wapello. 

Lucas™  I,  L.  tiucrn  cv,  t  Imrlton. 

Lyon—  KlCnU'th  Trek  Rock  Kaphb, 

Madison- Mrs,  Kathryn/.  Kale.  Winters!, 

Mahaska— Kriim  I*-  Kroiif,  OatalouMi. 
Marion-Sudie  Batten.  Know  n  e. 

Mnrsludl K<  Slmtt.  Marshnllfuwr.. 

Mills— Mary  Hut  take.  (itenwoud, 

Mitchell-  Blanch©  McLaughlin,  *^ugc, 
Monoim-Mir.  Kmh  Myrland.  uiuwa, 

Monrcv— Kthei'  Koliertf .  All*ia. 

Montgomery-  Lulu  H  Reed,  Red  Oak. 

Muscatine  K.  R.  Bradley,  MtiMiinin* 

O’Brien- Mrs  Margaret  L  Mann,  Priiughur. 
Oscoda— Mrs  Gludye  W.  Bradley,  Flbtey. 

Pago—  Mata!  ^©nrl,  ChirMi. 
pSTo  ABft— 1‘Mna  M.  Oliver,  FmineDburg. 
Plymouth— Ohrisfme  ketrr  en,  Le  Mur*. 
Focnimntns— Mrs,  J*  11  MeMmhoeb  Poeotanta.i, 

Polk— Harry  Amirew  ,  JVs  Molner. 
Pottawattamie- Mr  I  Mira  Leonard,  i  ounetl 

PMpShfck— Mrs.  Emma  Denham.  Monfmtnm. 
Ringgold— Mrs,  Silva  M,  Kh’Jch,  Mount  Ayr, 
a®e— I*.  A.  Lutitorba*  h,  Sat*  City, 

Scott- Hurry  Bnnre,  DjjyerpiurL 
Shelby— Mrs,  litre  M*  Parker.  11a rlue. 
Stanc-Charte*  H.  T>v,  ongiKr  nty. 

Stor\ “-Georg©  II.  Kell  4M.  Nevada. 

Tania- Mr-*.  Mnry  A.  Richard  ,  inledo. 

Taylor— Mr,  .  Amm  D.  Chtirbill,  Bedford. 

Union—  RIU  M ,  1  tar,  « 

Van  Buren—Mr  Coirndiut  ,  Hedge  ,  KeovuUf|tm, 
Wapello M  Bell,  nitiintu 
Warren -W.  M,  Motiee.  ItidmnnL 
WashinRtmv-MrH.  WimoeM,  Palmer,  Etching- 

\VayW-Lcloh  Trow  hr  Hue,  Cwydon. 

Webster— Anna  A,  Iwhnsmt,  fort  Dodge. 
Whmel>r«w  -  Uluru  R.  oL«n,  Fonor  t  ity 
Winm\shiek— Gertrud©  M,  Crane,  Hwnrah. 
Woodbury -C,  K.  Clark,  >t*m  t  ity, 

Worth-O.  J.  Frmtdle,  Snrthwond. 

Wrighu  L,  <L  Knrhi,  Chrluit. 

KANSAS 

Alien-  Ihillle  V,  Adorn*,  I*d». 

Anderson*  Mrs,  K»M  Yokum.  Garnett, 

Atchison  Mr®.  Gladys  M.  Winier,  Atchison, 
Barber  Kmmit  Evan®,  Medlvine  tadg© 

Barton*- Karl  A,  f’fenttr,  Great  Betid 
Boiiriton—Mw  Kill©  Bohn,  Fort  !*rnft. 

Brawn- dV,  K,  Randolph.  Hiawatha. 

Butter-  Georg*  L  Mf  Ctenny,  Ft  Dorado, 
fhaae— Curl  Park.  Cottonwood  lulls, 

Chautamiua  -.Mlldreit  J.  Chambers,  #*dan. 
ChorokwG*  A,  ^iiidm,  Columbus, 
Chay»wie~'-Mm  Vud*  ^apl*.  i*L  Francis. 

Clark  -Mw,  Klhe  Wilkiim,  Ashland, 

CUy-Mw,  l^la  Clay  Center, 

Cloud- Harriet  t\  Wiawi,  Cpneortlla. 


WnWWOi*  It!  i.miiv. 

Decatur-  Alice  Aron  vin,  tibaflin. 

Dicklnaon-  tV  A  Martin,  Abilene, 

Doniphan*  Anna  W  illinnw,  Troy 
Dougu^  O  J.  t«w retire. 

Kdwords-  3me  Kmw-I,  KinOey. 

Elk-Mre.  Opal  K.  Own.  Howard. 

Kllla— I»uU  Chrlatimuieti,  lla>* 
XUftWWth^MIHavi  M  Halley, 

Kinney'-  Mw.  Jennie Marker.  Harden  City. 
Ford—Mn,  Kdwa  b  Diaige  City, 
Franklin— Mm  Kern  K,  Sireebln,  Ottawa. 
Qeary-Mrs  tda  M  Mrammer,  Jimrtinn  C  By. 
Qoe«— Frwt  M  CripKih  Hove. 


Graham -Kverett  0.  Goodenow,  Hill  City. 

Grunt— L.  U.  Damon,  Ulysses. 

Gray— Mrs.  Lillian  Nelson,  Cimarron. 

Greeley— L.  H.  Simpson,  Tribune. 

Greenwood— Mrs.  Bessie  LIndamood,  Kureka. 
Hamilton—  Kdith  A.  Donnel,  Syracuse. 

Harper— Mrs.  Lula  Carrithers.  Anthony. 

Harvey— Mary  J.  Morrison,  Newton. 

Haskell— Mrs.  Com  Williams,  Sublette. 
Hodgeman— Alta  Hendrickson,  Jetmore. 

Jackson— Mrs.  Klla  P'.  P'owler,  Holton. 

Jefferson— Wyatt  A.  Gragg,  Oskuloosa. 

Jewell— ltay  D.  ilodgell,  Mankato. 

Johnson— Louis?  McKinney,  Olathe. 

Kearny— Mrs.  i^fhel  M.  Stewart,  Lokin. 
Kingman— Kd ward  Nsmnes,  Kingman. 

Kiowa— Mrs.  Ava  Haves,  Greens  burg. 

Lalustt©— Lonnio  N.  \vood,  Oswego. 

Ijuie-B.  H.  Willey,  Dighton. 

Leavenworth— Mrs.  Hilda  Kline  McPherson, 
Leavenworth. 

Lincoln— Mrs.  C.  Ethel  Miller,  Lincoln. 

|  Linn— Mrs.  Verna  McClaughry,  Mound  City. 

I^igan— Mrs.  Anna  M.  Oakes,  Russell  Springs. 

|  Lyon— Mrs.  Kdith  K.  Spellman,  Emporia. 

I  McPherson— Annie  Lovett,  McPherson. 

I  Marlon— James  A.  Ray,  Marion. 

|  Murslmll—P.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  Marysville, 
i  Meade—Mrs.  Umise  Hulloek,  Aleade. 

Miami— Carolyn  Mattingly,  Paola. 

1  Mitchell -A.  R.  Ump.  Beloit. 

Montgomery— Mario  Pitts,  Independence. 

Morris— Arlonc  Richardson,  Council  Grove. 
t  Aiorton— Mrs.  Daisy  N.  Duvis,  Elkhart. 

,  Nemaha— Mrs.  Blanche  ATcNergncy,  Senoea. 

Nooshu— William  A.  Sailors,  Erie. 

*  Ness— Mrs.  Mattio  M  ltchell,  Ness  City, 

I  Norton— Byron  F.  Salisbury,  Norton, 
t  Osage— Mrs.  Iamral,  Curley,  Lyndon. 

‘  Osborne— Jess  Vague,  Osborne, 

\  Ottawa— Frank  Ln  Plant,  Minneapolis. 

Pawnee— Bertha  M.  Mary  me©,  tamed. 

PhiUlps— Minnie  Conley,  Philliiisburg. 
Pottawatomie— Mrs.  Kat©  E.  fI<K»\en,  Bestmore- 

Pmtt— ThoitUiS  A.  Eubunk,  Pratt. 

Rawlins- Kdwiu  <A  Meliick,  Atwotxl. 

Ueno— PhyllLs  OIkw,  Hutchinson. 

Republic— taum  M.  Hill,  Belleville. 

,  Hice  -Golda  I,  Lantowf,  Lyons. 

|  Riley— Agnes  Engstmnd,  Manhattan. 

Rooks— Roland  Cosset t»  Stockton, 

Rush— Ed.  M.  Nickel,  Lu  Crosse. 

Russell^Pearle  L.  Comer,  Russell. 

Saline— B.  L.  Soudergard,  t^lina. 

Smtt-  Atatilda  Freed.  SitiU  City. 

Sedgwiek-C.  R.  Rankin,  V-irfiita. 

Seward— Emma  Thoraiamn,  Idberal. 

Shawnee  -Dave  H.  Wallace,  Toiwku. 

Sheridan- Vesta  Mite#,  Iloxie. 

Sherman— Mnhte  Sherrod,  Goo<}luml. 

Smith— Lloyd  Slmmonds,  Smith  t  enter. 
Stafford- Maude  Dcran.  St.  John. 

Stanton— Mr».  Olive  J.  HiKjver.  Johnson. 
Steven#— Mr®.  Obulys  WUson  Hugoton. 
Sumner- Bessie  F.  Morktey,  Wellington. 
Thomas— A.  T.  Swanson,  Colby. 

Tmto-Mra,  Carrie  Grege.Wakeenoy. 

Wtthaunaee-Mrs.  Anna  Wagner*  Arnia. 
Walta-e-^Mra.  Kthel  O’Brien,  Sharon  Springs. 
Washington— George  C.  Turner,  Wnahiugton. 
WielUta— Mr®*  Ethel  Swtt,  1/enti. 

Wilson— P.  M.  Somers,  ^redouia. 

W'oodwn— Curmen  Wimtoy,  \ates  Center. 
W'yandotte-Ollve  L  Thomiison,  Kansas  t  its. 

KENTUCKY 

Adair— Noah  Loy,  Columbia. 

Allen— Uolla  K.  Bother,  Nouttavilte. 

Anderson— J.  B.  Shely,  I^rebceburs. 
Hallartl—V.  W.  Wallis,  W  Jckliffe. 

Barren— W.  M.  Totty,  Ulasgaw. 

Hath— XV.  W.  Horton,  pwingsvdlc. 

Hell— J*  F.  Knuckles,  Pineviite. 

Boone— D.  H.  Nenffls.  Burilngton. 

Bourbon— J*  M.  McVey,  Psiris. 

.  Boyd— L-  C.  Caldwell,  CatteUsburg. 

(  Boyle— H*  A.  Coamougher,  Danvilte. 
Hracken—H.  K.  Monahan,  Brooksvllw. 
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Breathitt— Mrs.  Marie  R.  Turner,  Jackson. 
Breckenridge— M.  H.  Norton,  Hardinsburg. 
Bullitt — Ora  L.  Roby,  Shepherds ville. 
Butler— Louis  Arnold,  Morgantown, 

Caldwell — Robert  E.  Traylor,  Princeton. 
Calloway— M.  0.  Wrather,  Murray. 
Campbell— J.  W.  Reiley,  Alexandria. 
Carlisle— W.  F.  McGary,  Bardwell. 

Carroll — Clay  Tharp,  Carrollton. 

Carter— Laura  Steele,  Grayson. 

Casey— W.  M.  Watldns,  Liberty. 

♦Christian— H.  W.  Peters,  Hopkinsville. 
Clark—W .  H.  Sasser,  Winchester. 

Clay— Baxter  Bledsoe,  Manchester, 

Clinton— J.  0.  Cole,  Albany, 

Crittenden — J.  L.  F.  Paris,  Marion, 
•Cumberland— Earl  E.  Garrison,  Burkes  ville. 
Daviess— J.  W.  Snyder,  Owensboro. 

Edmonson — Mrs.  Gertie  Lindsev,  Brownsville. 
g^ott-Mrs.  Mollie  H.  Green,  Sandy  Hook. 
Estill— Ralph  B.  Tyree,  Irvine. 

Fayette— D.  Y.  Dunn,  Lexington. 

Fleming— M.  N.  Evans,  Flemingsburg. 

Floyd— John  Stephens,  Prestonsburg. 
Franklin— N.  J.  Parsons.  Frankfort, 

SSfon-J  R.  Wall,  Hickman. 

Gallatin— Margaret  P.  Landram,  Warsaw. 
Garrard-Mr^Fay  W.  Little,  Lancaster. 
Grant— Z.  0.  Price,  Williarnstown. 

Graves— J.  B.  Hardeman,  Mayfield. 

■Grayson— W .  S.  Clarke,  Leitchfleld. 
tireen — Mrs.  Helen  C.  Burress,  Greensburg. 
'Greenup-J.  0.  Stuart,  Greenup,  * 

Hanwck— R^  I,  Glover,  Hawesville. 

LevIs*  Elisabethtown. 

Harlan— A.  0.  Jones,  Harlan. 

A*  Cynthiana. 

Hart— R.  G.  \  ass,  Munfordville. 

0.  KImbler.  Henderson. 
™^7M^AUC3'£-  Newcastle. 
Hickman— Marion  Rust,  Clinton. 

3WPns~^-1  D.  Nlsbet,  Madisonville. 

Jackson— Coleman  Reynolds.  McKee. 
^f£^on-Orvine  J.  Stivers,  Louisville, 
T^^ne752  lm?rr?ol?ertSi  Nicholasvillrt. 

iVhe?ler,  PaintsvillG. 
Tr™+?nli0lj£P’  ^T11®11®'  ^dependence. 

Knott— Beckham  Combs,  Hindman. 

A.  Bargo,  BarbourviUe. 
xSSST AlW  Hodgonville. 
t  ^  Co$L  L°ndon, 

t  ^7r^QCe'TpQ.ok  Jordan,  Louisa. 

B‘  Taylor,  Beatty  ville. 
T5fc^f8i.H£th  R'  ,Roar*'  Ryd«n. 
i!fS  TAril6TB2p83-  'Vhltesbanj. 

L.  Bertram,  Vancoourc. 

IJneoln— S.  B.  Qodbey,  Stanford  6 

LmtoR11  xtMb!;  MSraie  F“'Sua°n,  Smithian.]. 
iSmw  ,nI,i5*!!SehSnP>  Ruasallvllto, 

Lyon— N,  G,  Martin,  Eddyville. 

‘Mae/.ffln  r."  ?'  S QJmac11'. Hichmnn'1' 

Magomn— D.  J.  Carty,  Salyersville 
'ArSho7J'JV-  SlQrkst)n«  Lebanon. 

MSin^7\?^0huraTb1^  Benton. 

Johnson,  Inez. 

a  ten 


LL  Star- 

imsp? 

Li>we»  PievUle. 

Bo^en,  Stanton. 

Pulaski— James  Holt,  Somerset; 


Robertson— Ray  X.  I>ry  den,  Mount  Olivet 
Rockcustie— L>.  ir,  HuJJoi'k,  Mount  Wrnon 
Rowan— Mrs.  Lydo  M.  huudUl,  Morchead, 
Russell— A.  I*.  Owens,  Jamestown. 

Scott— h.  W,  Hood,  tleaiyefmvn, 

Shelby— K.  J.  Paxton,  Shelbv  vilfo, 

Simpson— Karl  hurt,  Franklin. 

Spencer— Hubert  Hume,  Taylorsville, 
Taylor— George  K.  Sapp,  Campbell  ivdh* 
Totid— H.  (1,  Watson,  Klktnn. 

Trigg-J,  N\  Holland.  Codie. 

Trimble-J  W\  McMahan,  Bedford, 
Lnlon-W  llmm  o.  Wright,  Morg.mMd. 
Warroa-O,  R.  McCoy,  Howling  *  .Twit 
Washington— J.  V.  McWhorter,  SprimdieM 
Way  no— Ira  Roll,  Mojttieclio. 

Webster-T.  V.  Kortenl*or\,  hi\nn. 

Whitley —N.  M,  Hill,  Wdlliamsburg. 
Wolfo-Bruee  Rose,  hampton, 

Woodford— James  It,  Helrd,  Versailles. 

Parish  and  Parish  SrpRRiNTRNin 

lousi  v\\\ 

Acadia— J.  M,  Baker,  Crnwlov, 

AJlen— H.  A.  Rule,  Oberlin. 

Ascension-L,  J.  Rubin,  DnnoMsonviHe. 
Assumption— w.  a,  Allman,  Vupoleomllie 
Avoyellea-G.  K.  Lnhorde,  Marks*  illo, 
Roaurpathl-K.  H,  Hunchey,  he  Kidder. 

Bora  or— H,  \ .  Kerr,  Benton, 

Caddo— K.  w ,  Jones,  Shreveport 
Ca  csisleu-H  a,  Norton,  Lake  Churle.s. 

Cameron  T,  W  dl,  firntid  Chenier. 

'V:  *>»«»*.  JonesviHe, 

Patton,  Homer 

Concordia;-!)  C.  Striekler,  VHPiIih. 

Do  Soto— M.  Shows,  Mansfield. 

Lust  Raton  Rnnce-W.  H,  It  itrlu*r  Unhm  un„ 

K.«  Cnrroll  -Ashiny  w  .rltek  uVr  .  « 

hast  Pelu-limn-P.  H.  Dupnv  t.tJim,,,,.  W 

JjiJJW?1 villi' 

*“! *l ■?;  " Winn  l.urn 
Grant— b.  C.  Shaw,  t’olf.»\, 

Bio— L,  P ,  T  cnrhoruio,  Ptojutaninc 
JelTerstm— J,  t.  Kills,  firctna. 

JetTerson  Davis -W.  p.  Vrnntc,  Jcmiii,L* 

U  ayotto-J  W.  Paulk,  I uifalltS. 

La  Nillo-R,  K,  ffidiard.,  on,  J  run. 

Lincoln -If  L.  CainpMl,  Kir  roa. 

Lh  ingson— II,  o,  Rodgers,  hiadrim  Mtrnt,* 
Mmlison-J,  R,  Linton,  Tallulah  1  h  * 

Morehouse— K.  D,  Shaw,  H  istrmi 
Natchitoches  -K.  A.  Lee,  N  .lrhitHrh.'H 
^®a,n.s Hiiucr,  Now 

Ouachita— T,  n.  Hroun,  Monnw 

ItHtn.nV  ii.n'lilitn, 

HlclUand  — K,  K,  KwldiT,  Kau  dlc, 

Sabine— 0.  C\  Recxcs,  Many; 

»r  4  Dili!  If  crl  A  raid 

VarSnilfUT^i  **•'  "  iJHtuMs,  AMkjvIIIi.,  , 

. 
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Towns  in  Union  and  Union  Svper- 

lNTBNPENT 


Abbot,  Blanchard,  EllitHtsvilli!  Plantation,  Kings- 
bury  Plantation,  Munson,  Wiilimantio— Claude 
L.  Sidelingor,  Monson. 

Acton,  Lebanon,  NVwfitdd,  Khaplelgh— C,  K. 
Micnels,  Emery  Mills. 

Addison,  Beals,  Centerville,  Jonesboro,  Jones* 
port— Ralph  L.  Brown,  Jom\sj»ort. 

Albany,  Lovell,  Stonelmiu,  Sweden -Mrs.  Lottie 
Palmer,  Center  Love!). 

Albion,  Burnham,  Troy,  rnity,  i’nity  Planta¬ 
tion—  G.  M,  D.  tlnmt,  Cmty. 

Alexander,  Codyvillu  Plantation,  Crawford, 
Grand  Lake  .Stream  Ploututimi,  No,  *21  Planta¬ 
tion,  Princeton,  Tuhnmtkv,  Topsflelil,  Waite- 
F.  A.  Pay i  Prince! on. 

Alfred,  Limerick,  Lyman,  Wuterboro-M.  K. 
Wright,  Alfred. 

Aina,  Dresden,  Kdgeeumb.  Pittston,  Wiscasset - 
Eandall  Cummings,  WLsuusset. 

Alton,  Argyks  Lagrange,  Modford,  OrnevUIe- 
John  D©  Witt,  Lagrange, 

Amherst,  Aurora,  Clifton,  Murluvllle,  No,  33  Plan¬ 
tation,  Osborn  Plantation,  Otis,  Waltham- 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Grout,  Amherst. 

Amity,  Cory  Plantation,  Uadgdon,  Llnneus,  New 
Limurlck  -D.  K,  Corson,  Hodgdnn. 

Andover,  Byron,  Meitleo,  R<»*  bury  ~  Leon  P. 
Spinney,  Kldlonviile. 

Anson,  Embdun,  Sobm  -Ueorge  B.  Gust  in,  North 
Anson. 

Appleton,  Liberty,  Palermo,  Washington  - Jraso 
Puller,  Liberty, 

Arrowalc,  Georgetown,  Phipps  burg,  Westport* 
Woolwich  -John  Carter,  Woolwich. 

Ashland,  Garfield  Plantation.  Masardis,  Nash¬ 
ville  Phiuiuflim,  Ox bow  Plantation,  Portage 
Lake  -K.  J,  Utirnmim.  Ashland. 

Athena,  Brighton  Plantation,  Cambridge,  Corn- 

vilJe,  Harmony . K.  A.  Piittw.  Harmony. 

Atkinson,  Bradford,  Charleston,  Corinth*  Kendus- 
kcag—H.  D,  Bid  hut,  Charleston. 

Avon.  Fmiraan,  Phillips,  Sulem,  strong  -Thomas 
A.  Do  Costa,  Phillips. 

Bailcyvlifo,  Baring*  Calais -F.  t\  English,  Calais, 
Baldwin,  Hiram,  sebngu  Mrs.  Celia  if.  Sanborn, 
Bast  Hiram. 

Bancroft,  Drew,  Ulenwuod  Plantation.  Haynes- 
viUe,  Kingman,  Miiewalw©  Plantation*  Uml 
Plantation  -A.  if.  Tuck,  W  viupitlock. 

Bor  Harbor,  ITcmon  <  leorge  Heard,  Bar  Harbor. 
Barnard  Plan  tat  Urn,  Hrowuvilie*  View  Plan¬ 
tation,  MHo,  Udtaunsbwg  L.  Clement, 
Milo, 

Bath,  West  Bath  C.  D.  Wilson,  Bath. 

Haddington,  CherrylieM,  Columbia  Falls,  DebloH, 
Steuben  'B*  II.  Varney,  Jonesboro. 

Belfast,  Searsport  -*  H ,  item!.  Belfast. 

Betoade,  Payerte,  Mount  Vermin,  ReadfteUI— 
Howard  L.  Norwood*  Head  fluid, 

Belmont,  Lincoln  villa,  Morrtll.  Narth|tort,  Sear*- 
mont^A,  F.  Barnes.  Morrill. 

Bcnedklo,  lirrsey,  Mount  Chwa*,  Patten,  Htacy- 
vllte  Plantation  Charles  S.  Halbert,  Patten. 
Benton,  Fairfield  W.  H.  phlmrey.  Fairfield. 
Berwick,  Eliot,  South  Berwick  W.  c\  McCue, 
Bttrwkrk 

^eth«I,  (*ik«d,  Greenwood,  Mason  -B.  H.  Bow- 
.  dole,  Bethel. 

Bigelow  Plantation,  Coplm  Plantation,  Dead 
{aver  Plantation*  Ktistis.  Flogsutf  Plantation, 
t,Kong  Plantation  U.  b  .'huliur,  Stratton. 
Bingham,  Caratunk  Plantation*  Concord,  May- 
flwd  Plantation.  Moscow.  Pleasant  Rhiw  Plan¬ 
tation,  The  Porks  Plan  tat  ton,  M  eat  Forks  Plan- 
utfon -Howard  L.  Bowen,  Bingham. 

Blaine,  Bridgewater,  K,  Plantation,  Mors  Hill, 
tltMontloeilo  -Jason  K.  Tibhettj,  Man  Hill. 
BluebiU.it  Brooktm,  Sedgwtoh  K.  L.  Unacott, 
BiuanlH. 

,  dtln  towns  having  a  population  of 
J.M0  or  more,  see  p  so 


Boothbay,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Monhcgan  Plants* 
Hwtor  UthPOrt*Har0l<1  B‘  ClifTord»  Boothbay 

Bowdoin,  Bowdoinham,  Richmond— Merlin  C. 
Joy,  Richmond. 

Burbank,  Dover-Foxcroft,  Sebec— Perry  F. 
Bhibles,  Dover-Foxcroft. 

Brodley,  Grecnbueh,  Greenfield,  Milford,  Pjissa' 
dumkeag— Mrs.  Veda  Madden,  Milford. 

Brrnen,  JelTorson,  Nobleboro,  Waldoboro— A.  L. 
bhorey,  W  aldoboro. 

Brewer,  Eddington,  Holden,  Veazle— H.  R.  Hous¬ 
ton,  Brewer. 

Bridgton,  Harrison,  Naples- Guy  Monk,  Brldgton. 
Bristol,  Damarlscotta,  Newcastle,  South  Bristol— 
Blynne  Allen,  Newcastle. 

Hroolts,  JackBon,  Monroe,  Swanville,  Wnldo— 
L.  T.  Dunham/ Brooks, 

Brobhsvmo,  Castine,  Islesboro,  Penobscot— Harold 
C.  Plnlbrook,  Castine. 

Brookton,  Danforth,  Orient,  Vanceboro,  Wreston— 
J.  Arthur  Urecn,  Danforth. 

Brownfield,  Denmark,  Fryeburg,  Stow— Charles 
A.  Snow,  Fryeburg. 

Brunswick,  Topsham— Sherman  Graves,  Bruns¬ 
wick. 

Buckfleld,  Hartford,  Hebron,  Sumner- Hubert 
Redding,  Redding. 

Buck8i>ort,  Orland,  Orrington,  Verona— Herhert 
Jewett,  Bucksport. 

Burlington,  Edinburg,  Enfield,  Grand  Falls  Plan¬ 
tation,  Howlund,  Lowell,  Maxfleld,  Seboeis  Plan¬ 
tation— Elmer  (?.  Vlning,  West  Enfield. 

Buxton,  Hollis,  Standish— George  K.  Jack,  Hollis* 
Cumdon,  Hope,  Thomaston— C.  E.  Lord,  Camden. 
Canaan,  Clinton,  Pittsfield— Raymond  S.  Finlev, 
Pittsfield, 

Canton.  Livermore— Harry  A.  Foster,  Canton, 
tape  Mitaboth,  Cumberland,  Falmouth,  North 
Yarmouth- John  Gygui,  If*  .r.,  Portland. 

Caiibou,  Limestone— George  M.  Carter,  Caribou, 
tanuel,  Dixmunt,  Etna,  Newburg— Mrs.  Bertha 
Carter,  Etna. 

Carroll,  l*akeville  Plantation,  Lee,  Prentiss, 
HpringUeld,  Web9ter  Plantation— H.  E.  Fortier, 
Springfield. 

Carthage,  Dhtleld,  Peru,  Weld— F.  C.  McGoul- 
driek,  Dixfleld. 

Casoo.  Otisflcld,  Raymond— Mrs.  Adel  C.  Lom¬ 
bard,  Casco. 

Castle  Hill,  Chapman,  Maploton— Elmer  H. 
Webber,  Maploton. 

Charlotte,  Cooler,  DezmysviUe,  Edmunds, 
Marion,  Meddybemps,  No.  34  Plantation,  Pem¬ 
broke— M.  K.  Keyes.  West  Pembroke. 

Chelsea,  Somerville,  whitefleld,  Windsor— Mrs. 

Lila  N.  Leavitt,  Coolers  Mills. 

ChesUr,  Lincoln.  Muttawamkeag.  Wiun,  Wood- 
viIUe-Chark*s  Swpn,  Lincoln. 

Chestervilte,  Industry’,  Now  Sharoh,  Vienna— S.  T, 
Marshall,  New  Sharon. 

China,  Vassalboru,  Winslow— Carl  B.  Lord, 
North  Vassulboro, 

Columbia,  Harrington,  Milbridge—  F.  E.  Drlsko, 
liurrington, 

Corinna,  Detroit,  Newport,  Plymouth— F.  M. 
Nickerson,  Newport. 

Comiah,  Limlngton,  Parsoasfield,  Porter— William 
U,  Bailey,  Kwar  Falls. 

Cranberry  Wes,  Mount  Desert,  Southwest  Harbor, 
Tremont— W.  E.  Clark,  Southwest  Harbor. 
Crystal,  Island  Falls,  Sherman.  Silver  JRIdgo 
Plantation— Harry  laiwin.  Island  Falls. 

Cushing,  Faiondshtp,  Owfa  Head,  St.  George., 
South  Thomaston-F.  L.  S.  Morse,  Rockland. 
Cutler,  Lubee,  Trescott,  Waiting— Raymond 
steward,  LubtNi. 

Cyr  Plantation.  Hamlin  Plantation.  Van  Buren— 
C,  L.  O’Comwll,  Van  Buren. 

Dallas  Plantation,  Madrid,  Rangeley,  Rangefey 
Plantation,  Sandy  River  Plantation— Arthur 
Irish,  Rangeley. 

Dayton,  North,  Kennebunkport,  Old  Orchard, 
Snoo-H.  C.  Hull.  Saco. 

I>eitham,  Ellsworth,  Surry-  C.  O,  Turner,  Ells¬ 
worth, 

Doer  Isle,  Isle  &u  Haut,  Stonington— John  A.  Dup-  ,i 
ton,  stonlngton. 
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DennJstown  Plantation,  Greenville,  Jackman 
Plantation,  Long  Pond  Plantation,  Moose  River 
Plantation,  Shirley— Russell  S.  Taylor,  Green¬ 
ville.' 

Dexter,  Garland,  Ripley— D.  W.  Rollins,  Dexter. 
Durham,  Lisbon,  Webster— F.  H.  Byram,  Lisbon 
Palls. 

Brook,  Ludlow,  Merrill.  Moro  Plantation, 
Oakfleld,  Smyrna— Charles  E.  Cobb,  Oakfleld. 
Eagle  Lake,  New  Canada  Plantation,  Wallagrass 
Plantation,  Winter vffle ’Plantation— M.  Louise 
Dufour,  Eagle  Lake. 

Eastbrook,  Franklin,  Hancock,  Lamoine — S,  S. 
Scammon,  Franklin, 

East  Mach  tea,  Maohias,  Machiasport,  Marshfield, 
Northfleld,  Roque  Bluffs,  Whitneyville— Leroy 
W.  Moan,  East  Machias. 

East  Millinocket,  Medway,  Millinocket— W.  M. 
Marr,  Millinocket. 

Easton,  Port  Fairfield — John  W.  Greene.  Fort  Fair- 
field. 

Eastport,  Perry,  Robbinston— I.  0.  Bragg,  East- 
port. 

Exeter,  Glenburn,  Hudson,  Levant,  Stetson— 
Elmer  B.  Eddy,  Kenduskeag. 

Farmingdale,  Gardiner,  Rancfolph — A.  Raymond 
Carter,  Gardiner. 

Farmington,  New  Vineyard,  Temple— W.  F 
Miner,  Farmington. 

Fort  Kent,  St.  John  Plantation— Catherine  Ouellet. 
Fort  Kent. 

Frankfort,  Prospect,  Stockton  Springs,  Winter- 
port — Keimlt  Nickerson,  Winterport. 

Freedom,  Knox,  Montvme,  Thorndike— Bertha 
H.  Bryant,  Freedom. 

Freeport,  Pownal,  Yarmouth— Ralph  G.  Oakes 
Freeport.  ’ 

Frenchville,  Grand  Isle,  Madawaska.  St.  Agatha— 
Albert  D.  Martin,  Frenchville. 

Gorham,  Westbrook— Guy  V.  Sinclair,  Westbrook. 
Gouldsboro,  Sorrento,  Sullivan,  Winter  Harbor— 
Whl  M.  Bottomley,  East  Sullivan. 

Gray,  New  Gloucester,  Windham— Frederick  H 
Aikens,  South  Windham. 

Greene,  Leeds,  Turner— Isaiah  Hodges,  Turner. 
Guilford,  Parkman,  Sangerville,  Wellington— R,  D 
Marriner,  Guilford. 

HaJlowell,  Manchester,  Winthrop— Leroy  S.  Huck- 
ins,  Winthrop.  ^ 

Hammond  Plantation,  Houlton,  Littleton— George 
J.  Gumming,  Houlton. 

Hampden,  Hermon— C.  H.  Grant,  Hampden, 
Hanover,  Milton  Plantation,  Rumford— L.  E 
Williams,  Rumford. 

Hwtland,  Pahnyra,  St.  Albans— Walter  J,  Rideout 
Hartland. 

Highland  Plantation,  Ktngfleld,  Lexington  Plan- 
t  tatiSS?iNew  Portland— Ivan  Adams,  Kingfleld. 
Jay,  Wilton — Arnold  M,  Sanborn,  Dryden. 
Kennebunk,  Kennebunkport— C.  C.  Tuttle 
Kennebunk.  ' 

Kitteiy,  York— ElmerO.  Small, YorkViUage. 

Lincoln  Plantation,  Magalloway  Plantation,  New- 
, Jpton— J ames H.  HTBodge^Upton. 

Litchfield,  Monmouth,  Wales,  West  Gardiner— 
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Allagash  Plantation,  Saint  Francis  Plantation— 
G.  Hector  Bourgoin,  Frenchville. 

Caswell  Plantation,  Connoi^-S.  K.  Preblo,  Presque 
Isle. 

Chesuncook  Plantation— A.  W.  Gordou,  Augusta 
Harpswell— Charles  S.  Pennell,  R.  2.  Brunswick. 
Scarborough— F.  II.  B.  Heald,  Scarborough, 
Wesley— Leroy  W.  Moan,  Machias. 

Countt  and  County  Superintendent 
MARYLAND 

Allegany— Charles  L.  Kopp,  Cumberland. 

Anne  Arundel— Georgo  Fox,  Annapolis. 

Baltimore— Clarence  G.  Cooper,  Towaon. 

Calvert— Harry  R.  Hughes,  Prince  Frederick. 

|  Caroline— E.  M.  Noble,  Denton. 

Carroll— M.  S.  II.  Unger,  Westminster. 

Cecil— Howard  T.  Ruhl,  Klkton. 

Charles— F.  Bernard  Gwynn,  La  Plata. 

Dorchester— J.  B,  Noble,  Cambridge. 

Frederick— E.  W.  Pruitt,  Frederick. 

Garrett— F.  E.  Rathbun,  Oakland. 

Harford-C.  Milton  Wright,  Bel  Air, 

Howard— W.  C.  Phillips,  KUieott  City. 

Kent— Louis  C.  Robinson,  Chetdertown. 
Montgomery— Edwin  W.  Broome,  Rockville. 

Prince  Georges— Nicholas  Orem,  Upper  Marlljoro. 
Queen  Annes-Franklin  D.  Day,  Centerville. 

St.  Marys— Lottie  M.  Dent,  J^manitown. 

a  sje'Eftrt  Fitrgemld,  Princess  Anne. 
Talbot— T.  0.  Pullen,  Jr.,  Easton, 

Wellington— B.  J,  Grimm,  Hagerstown. 

Wicomico— James  M.  Bennett,  Salisbury. 

>\  orcester— Arthur  C.  Humphreys,  Stuiw  Hill. 

Towns  in  Union  and  Union  Super. 
INTENDKNT 

MASSACHUSETTS  > 


Gartoer- 

L1L&eFa.Wa7Dft-W-  H-  S-  *0**™*. 

-Plantation,  North  Haven,  Swans 
Mand  Vinalhaven— Edward  A.  Smalley,  Vinal* 

Matinieus  Isle  Plantation,  Union,  Warren— Frank 
D.Rowe,  Warren. 

MStMF&IcW  W. 

S,Wk3- 

WS!L  ^estmanland  Planta* 

NNOrwayOXf0rd’  Watorford"“w*  Tl-  Edminster, 

^a^land,  Rome,  Sidney— W.  F.  Packard.  Oakland. 
°odstock— Ray  Robinson,  South  Paris 

V“fonrn-A.  A.  Woodworth, 

Tresqaa  Me,  WestfMld-A.  B.  Hayes,  Presque 

Rocklead,  Rockport— E.  L.  Tonsr,  Rockland. 


A1&A?'??lont'  West  Ktockl.tldKo- 

a  ™l5A1??v<mP?rt’  West  Stockholm). 
iX>^2kPo,ha?BrJSson  Anihml. 

Ashburnham,  Winehendon-Guy  W.  Vail.  ’Win- 

chondon.  * 

ASTowaiSdenbU^g,  «.  N’ims, 

Ashficld,  Cummington,  Uoubcn,  FliiitlfrM- 
.  Currie,  Ash  field.  ” 

Ki  Ashland. 

Auburn,  Sutton— Clarence  M.  ItnnlH,  Auburn 
A sen  ’  Randolph1  Adolph  Christian- 

■^y^rRoxhorough,  Shhle.y  -  Frank  C.  Johnson, 

BBmreHWdWlCk*  A.  Hush, 

BChSte?hCSt°r'  It,  s  wicker, 

Btonrd’  ^e*ingt0I1”Tht,lnw  ^  Grind!*,  Lexmg. 
Belchertown,  Enfield— Herman  <\  Knight,  Beb 

ofionowD, 

BDrowfI&op(5a}eHlaIC'  Camdl  H, 


BNo^Dife*  fcwtowa-N«“  U  *** 

BNorthbofohb0r0'  South,,oro~  i^nry  G.  RIouui, 

u'i'rum' Hu*- 
2,500  and  morefwe  PlTiS-Sf?'11**  *  P°“UW,on^ 
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journo,  M  ashpit,  .Nmdwirh-*- r  IVoLUn, 
Bourne. 

Boxford.  Georgetown,  Gruwhitd,  Knvli*y  George 
A,  Keith,  OroYfliind. 

Bovlston,  West  Do>M*»n~Lom*.  J.  ivltirr,  West 
Boylston.  .  . 

Brewster.  Dennis,  Yarmouth  -rhi-.-bT  U.  Mary, 
Bass  River. 

Brimfleld,  Monsun,  Units  Ewutt  J.  lies t, 
Mon, son. 

Brookfield.  Kiust  Brook  hold.  Nmth  HiihAMI' 
Reginalds.  Kimball.  North  Brook  Hold. 

Bucklimd,  Cnlrnln,  ^helburim  -  Frank  I\  inuium, 
Shelburne  Falls. 

Carver.  Lakeville,  Rochester-  A.  lb  Webber, 
Mlildlebnro, 

Ctuirlomont,  lltiwlei,  Heath,  Dour  Waller  ft. 
Lane*  Charloinunt. 

Charlton.  Holland,  HurLfidge  Lc-ring  <1  Wil¬ 
liams,  bturbrldgo. 

Chatham,  Kuatlmm,  Horn mb,  Orleans,  t’hinlro 
H.  Pmtt,  Hanviek. 

Cheshire,  Htmeoek,  Lum  Mioro,  N*w  Ashford 
Fred  R.Ftuart.  Manem-k. 

Chesterfield,  Williamsburg,  Worthington  Lueim 
A.  Merritt.  Williamsburg 

Chllmark,  Fdgurtown,  tiny  llmd,  Ganoid,  uak 
Bluffs,  Tlsbury,  West  TlMmry  -Robert  \V, 
Martin,  VhtewiM  Haven. 

Clarksburg,  Florida,  Monroe,  ftivoy  DavM  J, 
Malcolm,  Chntlenumt 

CeUasset,  Hlnghnm  Mr  via  K.  Collin*,  Hinghutn, 
Conway,  Deerfield,  Mutdeilntid.  ttluteh  May. 

vin  K,  James,  South  Deerfield. 

Dam,  Oreomneh,  New  bnlrir,,  1 'resent t  Havel 
M.  Gilford,  North  Ihmn. 

Douglas.  Vxbndgr  Albert  M.  Gnrrelon.  Ixbildge, 
Dover.  Sudbury,  tt  a*  laud  Trunk  12  Htheditl, 
OochUunte. 

Dudley,  Webster  Janos  V.  tadib.m,  Webster 
Dunstable,  IYp|irrrU,  TMig*buro-  itn»rge  H. 
Clarke,  lVpi*Telb 

EasthuinpUm,  ^ontbamptue,  V\  uilumpfon 
Herbert  D.  fo-vy,  Fodhamptri, 

Kust  LwiKUirtidow,  U.uupdri..  tt  dfMtum  >  FreiP 
irla  A.  tt  heeler,  Last  Lniigmmlow 
Ervlng,  D-verett,  Mmtr*bur> ,  tt » leMl  ftdw  in  J, 
►  Harrlitmn,  M  ilh  rs  I  alH 
Ktte*,  Main  ties  ur  Rviv  ft  Krll»  r,  MaJa  brxb  i 
Kolrhaven,  MattanuH. tt  Charles  T  ftimr,  F.dr 
haven. 

Franklin,  WreMlmu;  Arthur  W  Hate,  Franklin. 
Oration,  t  pton  \lb*rt  n,  t>!r,  oratur., 

Granby,  Fnufh  Hudiey  Ru-bard  D,  Yuvker* 

*.WlllMlr>Kill, 

Granville,  Faielbhrld,  muthvuefc,  Ivliuel  -MU- 
lard  C,  Moure,  ^outhw  n k 

Hadley,  Haltieil  ttUtum  ft,  U  Rldg*’ 

wood  Termee,  Northipupbm, 

Halifax,  Kingston,  ftejubuAr.  t  iMuj  h>i  Charlei 
tt\  Lftwrattiv,  KmrOott. 

Hsnillton.  hvimnel-l,  Toi^LeU,  Wr  Phaiii  John 
D  Whitt  nr,  Muith  IJamilcm 
Hanover,  llouMt,  Nerwell  tt  tlinrA  U 
Hanover, 

Hirttdale,  IVm,  tt^liiitKhui,  It.  It, 

Eddy,  iliiunlair 

Holden,  fhilttnim,  FaU«m(  hulland  Jainea  it, 
ChlltU.  Hidden 

Hollis  ton.  Medway,  ptwrfofit  -  Wilhaiu  A.  N*iefc< 
enon,  HtdlUton 

Hnbhardttun,  rhllUt^um,  UoynHun,  Irmph*- 
toa-Leon  K  J*rior.  Maldwlm  mr 
Lee,  Montwy,  t*m,  Tyrto<Uunu  r hailed  A.  MU^ 

Lm 

Marshfield,  rtrttuate  ’Harold  t  tttngsitr,  Egypt. 
MadfiakJ,  MltlU,  Norfolk,  tteai*uoU-  L>mwt  K. 
^Alta,  19  Bmrh  H tit**,  Fru»ui*h*m. 

Manrtcwc,  Nawhury,  Haliahury,  AV«*t  Niwhury— 

O. 

MUlbury,  Oitord  t'hauueo)  C  E«tugoo,  Mill- 
k  bur», 

Monnt  Waahlngton,  Vaw  Marlboro,  BhwffiaM- 
Charim  L,  Bituhemoo,  Hhaffiakd 
Nmt  B«in tr*t,  warrw,  Waai  Hrookft»kl-Mylv»tt 
B  Qaoihwr,  Wimo. 

Narth  Raadlrxg,  Itaading  AdfHwtf  L  Glided, 

nMttfig, 


Ni.rluii,  1'liiiiivjlle— Lunronpe  (i.  Nuurse.  Norton 

w*“***-h«»m  j.: 

'  r|'riiv!nn't()n’ii  * r,,ro’  Wtlmeet“^  *■  Hnrr.s, 

ltoW“- 

,t..|o.t."th,  *o«konk-  Uorbrrt  L.  Wliitimm,  l<el>o- 
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i  J  iw,rl*i®  ■ K;  Ktncriek,  HurrisviUe. 

UWu*,N1n’  vUlK  )  *  1 ^FiP°nf  Munising. 
Allegan— O,  \  tales,  Allegan. 

Alijonn— harlit.  Oates,  Alpena. 

Antrim-J.  tt ,  Thumm,  Bellalre. 

Arenac'  t  ulvin  Knnes,  Stantlish. 

“urnwi  ;l‘.liia  K.  NeLson.  Harm'd. 

nrry-Mrs.  Maude  Smith,  Hastings. 

Buy  Earl  s.  OooiJmnn,  Huy  Cltv, 

I  ;E5tr*\,ritl  »PO  l  H.  Abbott,  Frankfort. 


t  jieiioygun^- Arthur  L.  Martin,  Cheboygan. 

C  ilPK-wn  -  T.  n.  Aldrich,  Bnult  Kte.  Mwlo. 

,  <  Jan»  Asa  II.  Aldrich,  Harrlsmj. 

[  Clinton— Mattie  Smith,  St.  Johns. 

;Mr?j  S\ w-  «rajling. 

!*l  h  t  -  L*  tt  utdiH'rt,  Kseauaha, 

Dlektam  -Hert  It.  Miller,  Iron  Mountain. 
Lnton-Mw.  M\rnn  Denison,  I’lmrlotto. 
Lintnot-  Miiy  K,  mauehunl,  retmkey. 
t.ic«p«Hv*- Daisy  K.  Howard,  Flint. 

Olodwlie  Oeoriie  tt‘,  Taylt*r,  Uhidwln. 
Onviebit^Mrs.  John  r.  Watson,  Ironwmal. 

» iniM  Trr. er.^'  -  i ieorgo  Kikey,  Traverse  City, 
Orntloc  II.  a.  IVitter,  Ithaira. 

Hllbdttle -  .Ntrs,  Viola  Moore,  Hillsdale, 
Houghluit-  J,  HoMtaiH,  Houghton. 

Jlurotc  tt\  H.  Sparling,  Had  Axe. 

Inghaiie  Fred  Seurl,  Mason, 
loiilu- --Klwoort  M.  Drake,  Ionia. 

Margaret  K.  Worden,  Ta was  City. 
imn-John  K.  huison,  Crystal  Falls. 
ls*hcUa-  H.  C.  Casratt,  Mount  Peasant. 

J  ack  sun— How  ard  <\  iTlmo,  Jarkvui. 

Kahm  uwcMary  Knsllehl,  Kulamaroo. 

K  dk*Rka  -Mrs.  Hlauvhe  Lowing,  Knlkmkd. 
Kent  -A.  M,  Fr*^land,  Grand  ltaplds, 
Kewa^naw*H,  vV inter.  Mohawk. 

*4ika  L  j ,  Mmdhart,  Haldwin. 

Latieer-  Alva  »V,  Itmd,  Ijipeer. 
f#wlan.m  -  H.  tt.  DunihrUlo,  Olen  Arbor. 
Lenawar  «K,  T,  Arni'troiig.  Adrian. 

LlvIng^tMU  K  Alma  8tmria?,  HowrlL 
Lum-  Mary  IL  Chaml^rlain,  Nowhwry. 

Muekln  u*  -Charlw  K.  Langdon,  Ht.  Ignact. 
Mncoinh-ttlil  L,  |^«,  Mount  Clemem. 
MnnHtw-  Albert  Jr  Dnhlgmi,  Manistae, 
Mnrutnillfr-Widter  F,  Gnw,  Stnrquetta. 

Mmtrtn  -George  I).  Griawokt,  l^tvlHe. 
Mecmta— Virgil  Hutwagger,  Illg  Hapids, 
Mrnoinlne<v-  l^o  A.  Godin,  MenomlnM, 
Midland— Mw.  A»ry  Hwen,  Midland. 

AHmukwi  -Claire  Taylor,  I,nka  CHy, 

Monroe' -Clyde  n.  Hatter,  Monroe, 
Monintlm-ilerold  Rader,  H canton. 
Montmorency-Mrt,  Rather  Farrier,  Hillman. 
Mu*kegon-Mn.  Nellie  H.  ChUholm,  Muskegon. 
Newaygo— Carrie  L,  Carter,  Fremont. 

UnkUnd— K.  J,  I^dsrle,  Fontlac. 

Ocettna-Mrs.  Grace  Wolkar.  Hart. 

Ogemaw -Mr*.  Kttn  M.  Babcock,  West  Branch. 
Ontonagon- A.  K.  Kilmer,  Greenland, 
osceola— Harold  H.  tt'llcox,  Dish  ton. 
Motoda-Ueoivla  L.  Fowler,  Falrvlew. 
utwgo— 81m  J.  I^wls,  Oaytord. 

Ottawa -fJerritt  G.  Groenewoud,  Holland. 
Frewtue  Isle -Martha  A,  Caldwell,  Oneway. 

At,  Clalr-Mr*.  Klvece  Morrison,  Fort  Huron. 
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St.  Joseph— Mrs.  Maiy  Collard,  Centerville. 
Sanilac— Harry  G.  Smith,  Sandusky. 
Sohooloraft— W.  V.  S.  Cornell,  Mnnistique, 
Shiawassee — Susan  Fear,  Corunnn. 

Tuscola — B.  H.  McComb,  Caro. 

Van  Buren— Harry  Hough,  Paw  Paw. 
Washtenaw— Cora  L.  Haas,  Ann  Arbor. 
Wayne— E.  W.  Yost,  Detroit. 

Wexiord — Clarence  C.  Clark,  Cadillac. 


Swift— Myrtle  Kumuu-vhioi.  Benson. 

Todd— Mnrtlia  Thom,  hour  Prairie. 
Traverse- -GnuT  Nurgimrd,  Wheaton. 
Wnbushu— Anton  Fischer,  Wabasha. 
Wadena— H.  K.  Muhin,  Wadena. 

Waseca— H.  C.  Van  Loh,  War-era. 
Washington— B.  K.  HlcHiimiuist,  Stillwater 
Watonwan— Muhel  Madron,  St,  James 
Wilkin— Clarence  Gordtminer,  Brorkcni idge 
\Vinoua— Clydo  K.  Morrison,  Winona, 


County  and  County  Superintendent  y$C  k 


MINNESOTA 

Aitkin— Miss  Harriet  Millard,  Aitkin. 

Anoka-— Edith  L.  Patch,  Anoka. 

Beckei^Lena  M.  Winje,  D^ttolt  Lakes. 
Beltrami— J.  C.  McGhee,  Bemidji. 

Benton— J.  A.  Kraus,  Foley. 

Big  Stone — Martha  Kofchwell,  Ortonville. 

Blue  Earth— W.  H.  Detamore,  Mankato. 
Brown— Robert  B.  Kennedy,  New  Ulm. 

Carlton — Nora  A.  Nilsen,  Moose  Lake. 

Carver— Estella  L.  Elke,  Chaska. 

Cass— N.  W.  Sawyer,  Walker, 

Chippewa— Lu  Ella  E.  Watson,  Montevideo. 
Chisago — E.  J.  Cederholm,  Center  City. 

Clay— Ellen  M.  Anderson,  Moorhead. 
Clearwater— Mrs.  Mae  B.  Barness,  Bagley. 
took— William  J.  Clinch,  Grand  Marais, 
Cottonwood— Emma  C.  Sammons,  Windom 
Crow  Wing— Harold  T.  Molstad,  Brainerd.  * 
Dakota— J.  P.  Karpen,  Hastings. 

Dodge— Margaret  Brown,  Mantorville. 
Doudas-F.  C7  EUertson,  Alexandria. 

Faribault— Eva  Jones,  Blue  Earth, 

Fillmore — Irene  Warren,  Preston. 

Freeborn -Harold  Dahlen,  Albert  Lea. 

Goodhue— Mollie  Remshardt,  Red  Wing. 

Grant— Blanche  L.  Brennin.  Elbow  Lake. 
Hennepin  Mrs.  May  H.  Dills,  Minneapolis. 
Hou^on— Elixabetii  Klein.  Caledonia.  • 
Hubbard— R.  J.  Olinger,  Park  Rapids. 

Isanti— Mrs.  Jennie  Bird  Coleman,  Cambridge 
Itasca— Je^ieE .Hutchins,  Grand  Rapids. 
Jackson-BT.  Klevberg,  lack  son. 

Emma  S.  Clark,  Mora. 
Kandiyohi-- Wallace  C.  Olson,  Willmar. 

Kittson— Mrs.  Esther  Olson  Coleman,  Hallock 

PP“9-,5-  Oampton,  Two  Harbors. 
^audette!6  Woods_Mra-  °™ce  E.  LIndholm, 

S^^Henry  C.  Poebler,  La  Center. 

Lincoln— Jennie  L.  Heiss,  Ivanhoe. 

W'0T^-Jen°lo  M-  Frost,  Marshall. 

McLeod— Dan  Vorllcek,  Glencoe. 

Pe'Son.  Mahnomen. 
Marshall— Nels  Engen.  Warren. 

Martin— Mabel  NTfaail,  Fairmont. 
JJ“^“^Rachel  E  DeLong,  Litchfield. 

Mille  Lacs— Mrs.  Sophia  Soule,  Milaca. 

Morrison— Crawford  Sheldon,  tittle  Fails 
Mower— Edith  I.  Vest,  Austin 
Murray-Mra.  Ada  B.  Wise,  Slayton, 
fillet— Eugene  Meyer,  St.  Peter. 

^^i.AdncLHs°&ISfhln«ton- 

°£g^inMLH^s«r-Fa,,s 

pipestoM- 

g^^-Geor^SUBdUan^t?Paul. 

|s»iDB£»,,aKK,£ 

Lamp®,  Duluth. ' 

RKtirT*  J>  Nick  Olay  ffior  Lake. 

. 

Ite^^lS.N«mteM.1®&,<MS^!“'; 


Mississippi 

Adams—’ V.  Josephine  Fitts,  Natchc/, 
Alcorn— T.J,  Dalton,  Corinth, 

Amite— John  H.  Parker,  Liberty. 

Attala— E.  C.  Lord,  Koseiuskn.* 

Benton— Jessie  Littleton,  Ashland, 

Bolivar— A,  K.  Kckles.  Cleveland.  - 
Calhoun— E,  A.  Wagner,  l'i it. shorn. 

Carroll— G,  (1,  Bennett,  Vniden. 
ChickasttW-iMrs.  J.  C.  Hensley.  Houston. 
Choctaw— B,  S,  Steadman,  Ackerman. 
Claiborne— J.  Mock  Jones,  Puttlsw*. 

^Mrley.  (Juitiimn, 

(lay— S.  L.  Dexter,  West  Point. 

<  oanoma—  Krmlti  Pitts,  <  Barksdale, 

Copiah— Jack  Sullivan,  Ha/lchurst, 

(  ovington— Edward  Thames,  Collins. 

De  Soto— Mra.  KIM  U  Darden.  Hernando. 

* orrest— b. h.  L  \\  eatherfoni,  llnrtieshurg. 
Franklin— V.  H,  1  array,  Mend  villa, 

George— R.  K.  Horne,  Lticedale. 

Greene— E.E  Smith,  Lenkesviil*. 

Grenada— E.  L.  Atkinson,  Jr.(  Grenada. 
Hancock— A.  S.  Mequwn,  Bay  St.  LoiiN. 
garrison— George  M.  Deen,  Gulfport. 

Hinds—  K  M,  Coleman.  Jackson  * 

Holmes— P,  II,  Williams,  Lexington. 
Humphreys— T.  I>.  lth*.  Bcl/onl, 

Issaquena— Mrs,  L,  T,  Wade,  Jr,,  Mayersvllh* 
wH!  '11?1^  S1(1V(‘V  Slrepicld.  Fulton. 

j!UikwrU*r\i  \?rest  P<KW'WK«ula 

Jasper— J.  M.  Kennedy,  Bay  Springs, 
Jefferson— Will  H.  Winter*,  Fayette, 

JnSS80?  VrM'>  t'wnih?*. 

Jones-J.  M.  Bryant,  laitareL 
Kemper— W.  K.  McCoy,  DeKalb. 
i.  Lofayctte-pan  T.  Keel,  Oxford, 

Umar-Z.  A.  Koshee,  Purvis. 

Lauderdale— J.  It.  Ellis,  Meridian. 

Leako-Mrs-  C.  K.  Waggoner,  Carthage. 
fSS^W-^*«RSPer’  T«iwn. 

I Greenwinei. 

a°  X??1?**  Brook  haven, 

viSn°  7'J ‘nHv '  *v »  Canton, 
x*  •  S.  Hammoiw  1 ,  Columbia . 

Bully  Springs. 
Monroe— Horace  L.  Baker,  Altenieen. 
Montgomery— Mose  P.  Tavtur.  Winona 

N™ton“~kIr1  ?’aVah0ll‘  ' 

Poptorvlll.. 

s-  Finlayson,  Xew  Augusta 

Wfl^WuLn  wUT°n*  Now'  AttSSyl 
Walthall — D.  B.  Lott,  TvWtAw* 

Warren— 2.  E.  Oswalt.  VlK^' 

Washington— B.  L.  Hatch,  GriSniffl*. 
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Woinc-'1'  s.n«w;.  Wii>  ".'.■•I 

Wobstw-W.  h.  Wilt 


Wo&sti'r-W.  K.  William'..  Wultliall. 
WUMnwn-'J. ,  N.  Atm-r.  "un.lvlib.. 

Winslon-T.  T.  il.Dlb,  »  »ul:-.v,U. 

Yalobusha-  1.  I  •  Jriikuts.  W  uirr  \  nlb  y, 
YatOO—Ben  F.  Middleton,  \  it/n«  <  it  > . 


Mli^oUKt 


Pikc—Annie  Ingram,  Bowling  Green. 
K.  J.  Kottemnn,  Plutto  City. 


Ajftir— Marion  S.  Schott,  Kuh-vdlc, 

Andrew  “Cecil  JcnKnc;,  ."'.ivuemah. 

AtchfeOU  "“L.  BlJHtehr  Templeton.  Itockporf. 
Audrain ~Kd .  fC ■  < J Ito II ,  M  v\  in ». 

Uurry-G.  T.  Undue.  t  iiMViiIr. 

Barton— Elgin  lhrmott,  Lamar, 

Bates -Ehne  Stvils,  Hnth-r. 

Bentou—Jume;!  K.  Itormg,  Wur-jw, 

Bollinger  "“Cru  Tallent,  At  or  Me  if  ill. 

Boone—ClmrU'S  1*L  Surf  bruit,  tVlumKc 
Buchanan  -K,  B.  Hirkhc.rb  St.  J*»Tph. 

Butler  -J.  1/-  Rnuhdon,  PopGr  Bitot. 

Caldwell  -1C  N.  MrChistork,  Kington, 

Callaway  H.  NY.  FrcHtcrgi-r,  Fulton. 

Camden  TV.  B.  AIIgmu.  Ctuudruton. 

Cape  Girardeau  M,  C.  Kirlmt ■*  J.wkMU;. 

Carroll— I.  Knrl  Evans,  Carrollton. 

Curter-H.  IB  Cnndny.  N  un  Borrn. 

CAKS'—Muy  Bowlin,  Nani  Mituilr. 

Cedar  “  Bourn  T.  Moyer,  ^'torktom 
Charlton— Fannie  F,  Wuilr.t*,  Krybwilh. 

Christian —Churlra  F.  Itov-B  u*urls. 

Clark- '■Clarence  InyoM,  KuhuLi. 

Clay^E*  B.  Block.  luherjy, 

Clinton—Mw.  iotmio  C,  lun^Grl,  PlMEGmy, 
Cole^Knucr  V,  Miiilh*  Jelfvr.tm  <  "dy. 

Cooper  B.  Downing,  Pilot  Grove, 

Crawford  J.  MrwatL ?iv|viUe, 

Dade— Tlwnma  Ht/pdrik.  Gfemtot  L 
DftllfltftovMn.  Nelto'  ttrorgr,  HniTMo. 

Davteu  KarUBitlrcy,  G,iilMin 
Do  Kalb  John  \N ,  Ivins  M.«j  \dlc, 

Deni™- Albert  chra,  ^alcrn, 

Doiwhwv II.  Hibbard,  Nvi 
Dunklin  -Tom  G.  IbrntU1',  kcnneil. 

Franklin  <B  K.  Burke,  Cue*M, 
tiuctfmmle-Frett  f'\  \wttovk,  H*rtiM:  s. 

Gentry- ftrto  MdchGL  NP  r?v. 

Greene  B.  IB  Bow  mi, 

Grundy  -Blmclte  linker,  i  teuton, 

HiXTbon  Alvn  B.  Allen,  IMhiujt- 
lleary™  Kufiirwt  vpnt nihr,  t ‘Luton. 

Hickory  =*  Fir  lc  Yhfkr,  ilmiutoge. 

Holt  Kl  Frank  Mmlfi,  un-gon, 

Howard  om»r  F»*lr’.,  Kawtto 
Howell "“Mr*.  Bihe  u  H*^t  Wt.^l  Plan**, 

Iron— Lillian  Atlerv,  Jronton 

Jackson -B,  K.  MUcMmrn,  In  Ic^udener. 

Jmdct  Waller  t+Ml»  y.  rnrlti^v 

JenetTMm  U  B.  WiImus 

Jobmon  Fr^i  M  limnns  NVarreteiluirit. 

Anna  B  >wartt«  F  Mm, 

Laclede  Ml,  B.  jntn.W,  l^J  uhtoi. 

UUyptte  W  ,  IB  mirnthrf.  U'xiufim, 

Uwrwti^  'Hurry  M*^r«  ,  Mount  Venom, 
Lawia-Mro.  -Mrrle  T  Br«daiittw.  *  'anion, 

UnceJn  Mr',  Flmefuv  M  lleifeti^n,  i ’«>>. 

Linn-  J.  F,  Umu  mino ,  Brt«»kftrBB 
Li7lQa*ton  J.  J  JcMan,  •  millmlhr, 

McDuuald  "i,  A,  I  •«»  ell,  Bis wville, 

Mtcuir— Chwlr*  a,  1W*  IB  Moth, 

Matii*on  Aln*ir  r  t  IBd  d  n^.  Fn*kf  irk  town* 
MartoK-C,  A.  B^Mwin,  Vtonna. 

Marlon- B,  c,  Buhon*  raluijr^- 

Merror-Mn.  Cml  Hitkinan*  FrDw?etott, 

MUkr-  t  harkA  Miodinaw,  TwwitJflto*, 

Ml*iaai|ipl  Mrt  Uunyr  Th  ummjn,  CtaurlrattiA. 
MooUaau  i.  is  Kay.  c*lh*m* 

Monro* -Mr*.  Jnlu  if  M^t-.  Burn. 
Moalcoffitvy—NV,  F.  Hup*,  Monttomrry  t  lijr, 
Morgan- M.  Urajr  Wilton,  VwwtHrw 
New  Madrid -Mlfua  H,  IJavia,  Nrw  MmtrkB 
Newton-Koy  Scam  Hu.  N«wto’ 

Nodawty-Wjiiiwn  H.  tiurr,  Maryyilk. 
Oftcon«Mnk  Mania  K.  ButdMy,  Alton. 
Oa*t-Myr*  O,  Kaad,  Bum, 

Ourt-K varMl  Herd,  uaiwairtik 
Panlaooi-ll.  d,  Jotm,  CaruHtonurillr, 

Petw~Or» iKaleon,  Fmtyyill* 

Piufc-C,  ?,  triton,  Italia 


IVdb— Uessu  Manuel,  Bolivar. 
{'uhttkB-J,  C,  Underwood,  Wayneaville. 
Putnam -A.  s.  Hill,  Union villcs 
Ji;dt,S“B.  C.  Nortlicutt,  New  London, 
liamlolpli— J.  V.  Minor,  Huntsville. 

Bay  -uiis  I,.  Chandler,  Hiehmoml. 
Keynoltls— Veatile  Smith,  Centerville 


Hilaries. 


JCipley—Mynk*  Williams,  Uoniphnn. 

St.  ctiarles— Benjamiu  H.  Jollv,  St.  C 
St.  t  'lair-'Kay  T.  Evans.  Osceola, 

.'•t,  Francois— J.  Clyde  Akers,  Farmington. 

.^te,  lienevieve—Vernetta  Sexauer,  Ste.  Genovievi 
.Nt.  l.oms—K,  (i.  Kiisseil,  Clayton. 


Saline  Mrs.  Majorie  Nett  Hoy,  Marshall, 
selmylcr  -"AmKitiniseda.se,  Lancuster. 
Seolbrnl-B  M.  Horn,  Memphis. 

Seott—M.  F,  Anderson,  Benton. 

Shuimon  Virgil  'rin»mp.son,  Kminenee. 
Shclhy  "Mrs.  Virginia  Bet  hards,  .Shelby  ville 
Stnddnrd  -c  'harles  11.  Miller,  Bloomlluld. 
Stone  c,  H.  Keith,  Galena. 

Sullivan— Hildred  Spencer,  Milan. 

Tunny-  Emmett  B.  Aflnms,  Forsyth. 

+IVvv>  -Forrest  B.  Dunivan,  Unuston. 
Wruon  Gt.  V,  Holmes,  Xovatla. 

Warren— F.  \V.  Kehr,  Murtlmsville. 
NViisblngton -  Fri*d  B.  Cole,  Potosi, 

W  ay tie-d. diaries  rtmidall,  GreimvlUe. 
VVettster-  Perry  ShtHifc,  Marshfield, 

Worth  Mrs.  Cora  Early,  Grunt  City. 

W  right  Jtmub  Bong.  Hartvillc, 


MONTANA 


Beuverhml  “Nell  tHijle,  Hilloti. 

Hie.  Hitrn^Mrs,  Billie  Mat- Lend,  Hardin. 

Hl?iiutv- Alberta  Flynn,  Clmniok. 

Bromlwnter  -lCdith  Bridgewater  Fox,  Townsend. 
i  urban  -  F II  wind  It  HutlieM,  Bed  Lodge. 

» \irBT  -ldn  Hull.  Ekidaba. 

»  oNvade  Ge.llmu  Brown,  Great  Fails, 
f  houtenu  Buhl  Muurer.  Fort  Benton, 
t  u>ter  Mrs.  Jessie  s.  McCoy,  MiU»s  City, 
lhititrls  -Mrs.  /udplm  K.  Marlin,  Scobey, 

1  Gwson— Mrs.  Amrn  M,  SehuUr,  (Hendivc, 
lHvrlo*lge  Helen  MacMillan,  Atiucondn, 

Fallon  M.  B.  Sehmnder,  Baker. 

Fergus— Pauline  K.  Patton,  Bcwlstown. 

Hattim  l  Mrs.  Lilian  I*.  Peterson,  KtdispdB 
G.iitatm  lrrrm  Hoi  Her,  Bommtu. 

<  nrlhhl  -Melplnt  Brown,  Jordan. 

Glacier  -*  Mary  M.  Itoagan,  t^ut  Bauk. 

Ciohlen  Valley  Julia  TiminummtKy«gata. 
i  Iranite  -Mr*.  Clara  I>Gl  Aiel)on«B  Phillpiburg. 
HlU  •  Maruarot  Harris.  Uavr*. 

Jrrlerwm  AN*,  B.  McMillan,  Boulder. 

Judith  Hjwdn~K.de] la  Crockrit,  Htsndford. 
toiki>  B.  Marble,  Poison. 

Lh-is an  l »’ lark  -Jessie  Morgan,  Helena, 

Ul>ert>  -Merle  M.  Duncan,  Chester.  „ 
t.ajmln— Mr*,  Came  H.  Ia  Mnnyao,  Ubby. 
McCone "Gldith  MahUteriU  Clrde. 
v»  Jto  n-Mr*.  Mary  II.  Huncan,  Vlrg^ala  City, 
Meugher  Giorence  J.  Ablwtt,  White  Sulphur 

AHnwaf  ^Umldlna  Freed,  Superior. 
Mu*jul*-K<Ka  B,  Armnuong,  Missoula. 
Ma^eelsheU  -Ixils  J.  Method,  Roundup. 

Park  -Jeade  mmiervllto,  Mvjngaton, 
I*atrtik!wm-Fran0w  McDaniel.  W  innett. 
Fhtlht*~Mella  M.  Peak,  Malta. 

Potukra-Uona  HthieH,  Conrod. 

Powttor  Hlver-  Kdith  Boyee,  Uroadua. 
PeiraU-Ctmlta  Geary,  beer  Lodi* 
Prmitte~Gla<l\s  Hoas  KalfeU,  Terry 
BavaUl“-W‘llUe  May  Sherwln,  HamUton. 
Richland— Utn  B.  Kind,  Sidaiy.  ,  .  .  w 

Hooeeveit— Mr*.  Margaret  N.  Imlehart,  Wolf 
Coint. 

KowbicI-KvMMt  M.  Fonyth. 

->:an»  I*.  Itowmui,  Tbonipwm  F.ilf. 
HhwblMi-Mwry  p,»uM,  Ftontywood. 

(twMt  UrtM-Uild»M.«»to,  Big  Tlmbw. 
Tttoo— Ism  Kttferd,  Choutm. 

B.  8Mb^. 
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Valley— A.  Jerome  Wall,  Glasgow. 

Wheatland — Bertha  Lunceford,  Harlowton. 
Wibaui— Wallace  Scott,  Wibaux. 
Yellowstone— Sylvia  Watts,  Billings. 

NEBRASKA. 

Adams — Mrs.  Lottie  Cunningham,  Hastings, 
Antelope— Mrs.  Peal  W.  Baskett,  Neligh. 
Arthur — R.  L.  Roy,  Arthur. 

Banner — Mrs.  Kathryn  K.  Lee,  Harrisburg. 
Blaine — H.  H.  Thompson,  Brewster. 

Boone— Oma  Thompson,  Albion. 

Box  Butte— Opal  Russell,  Alliance. 

Boyd — Mrs.  Anna  W.  McCartney,  Butte. 
Brown,  E.  J.  A.  Rice,  Ainsworth. 

Buffalo — Byron  M.  Walker,  Kearney. 

Burt— W.  T.  Pouoher,  Tekamah. 

Butler— Mrs.  Agnes  Holland,  David  City. 
Gass— Alpha. C.  Peterson,  Plattsmouth. 

Cedar — J.  Michael  MoCoy,  Hartington. 
Chase-Millie  B.  Inadd,  Imperial. 

Cherry — Mrs.  Edna  H.  Jackson,  Valentine. 
Cheyenne— Mrs.  Gertrude  Nelson,  Sidney. 
Clay — Edwin  M.  Wieland,  Clay  Center. 
Colfax — F.  J.  Vogltance,  Sohuylar. 

Cuming— Anne  WUL  West  Point. 

5-Jweekly,  Broken  Bow. 
Dakota— Wilfred  E.  Voss,  Dakota  City. 

Dawes — Mrs.  Leora  A.  Rustin,  Chadron. 
Dawson — W.  0.  Bloom,  Lexington. 

Deuel— Zeola  E.  Barnes,  Chapnell. 

Dixon— W.  F.  Richardson,  Ponca. 

Dodge — J.  L  Ray,  Fremont. 

Douglas— Henry  M.  Eaton,  Omaha. 

Dundy— Mrs.  Katye  E.  Logan,  Benkelman. 
ramor^-Ellzabetii  E.  SchilkSpf,  Geneva. 
Franklin— Mrs.  Mamie  Humphreys,  Franklin. 
Frontier — Louise  Heckelman,  Stockpile. 
Eonias— Jessie  Lewis,  Beaver  City. 

Gage— Joseph  W/  Miller,  Beatrice. 

BtocheW.  Riddlle.  Oshkosh. 
Garfield— Edward  F.  Slme,  BurwSl. 

Gosper— Charles  A.  Yeoman,  Elwood. 

Grant — Theo.  A.  Frye,  Hyannls. 
greeley—Jda  Foster,  Greeley. 

Hall— Mrs.  Henriette  Bernstein,  Grand  Island. 
Hamilton— Mre  Bernice  L.  Pierson,  Aurora. 
Harlan— Mrs.  Elva  Jackson,  Alma. 

Sayes— 0.  8.  S trickier,  Hayes  Center. 
Hitchcock — Alice  Marauissee.  Trenton. 

Holt— Mrs.  Luella  A.  Parker,  O'Neill 

wSSSJl???8’  s*  .JosepWne  Mercure,  Mullen. 
Howard— Mrs.  Blanche  Pfrehm,  St.  Paul 
Jefferson— Mrs.  Genevieve  0.  Clark,  Fairbury. 
Johnson— Elva  L.  MoCoy,  Tecumseh. 

Bloodgood,  Minden. 

Kimball— Rachel  McElroy,  Kimball*^  * 
Knox— Mrs.  Catherine  Tunberg,  Center. 

Oorrell,  Lincoln. 

D-  North»  North  Platte. 
Ada  Jenkins,  Gandy. 


MadfaoB-M^  i^ce  H^aWor 
Merrick— Pearl  Simmons,  Central  Clt 


■ktT.1^  jhaoiuier,  jjuuerton. 

N  entoa— i^ovina  Zimmerman,  Auburn. 

7*  Breyer,  Pierce. 

ataamers,  Bnshvffle. 
Stanton-Mrs.  Minnie  M?^e^^stanton. 


Thayer— H.  E.  Barlw,  Hebron. 

Thomas— Mrs.  Hpsa  Saltong,  T  Bedford. 
Thurston— Clara  H.  Ottoman,  Pender. 

Valley— Clara  M.  McC  fat  obey.  Ord. 

Washington— Lester  K.  Uelford,  Blair. 

W'ayno— Pearl  E.  Newell,  Wayne. 

Webster— Zelma  R,  Womfrrly,  Red  Cloud. 

W  heeler—  Audrey  Slum*,  Bartlett. 

York— Mrs.  Edna  C.  Anderson,  York. 

Supervision-  District  and  Dkputt 
Superintendent 
NEVADA 

(See  principal  State  school  oflivm) 

Towns  in  Union  and  Union  Super¬ 
intendent 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  i 

Ashland,  Bridgewater,  Groton,  Hebron,  Holder 

1)#nlmry- w,ln,ot- 

C  w8St??,?I.Atcw.<?Ui'  I^nipstw,  Mw. 

low— Walter  L.  Mason,  Charlestown. 
Claremont— Albert  li.  Kcllng,  Claremont, 
Colebrook,3  ColuiubIa,  Emdl,  Wentworth's  Loc* 
tlon— Alfred  W.  Smith,  Ctdebroolt. 

Concord— Louis  J.  Rundlett,  Concord. 

Conway,  Albany,  Bartlett,  Chatham,  Jackson, 
H*  FuJiU’  Conway. 
D?{rZv  v.  J^onderry,  Wdiuliauu-Gctirga  II. 

W'hitcher,  Derry. 

Dover— Jacob  E,  Wignut,  Cover. 

h^hSIkS  ,*ut»  'Sprln«,w“- 

Danville,  Kmt  Kluititon, 
i.JW'i’  K‘nKMl1"’  SHtninwii-JIarold  t.’,  Bow. 
*ey»  Epping. 

K^r-^raanCv^In^^ 

FFrankhn<Um'  8aabwnltm>'”**'wl  «•  Llbbey, 
N#w  Bmon~s-  u*rm  Tw- 

Hampton,  Hampton  Falls,  Newcastle,  Newington 

So^  IIa^n0'  Ry°'  S“bw#k“*,W  »*•  W 
Lyme-Robert  J.  Fuller,  Hanover. 

S  ^oXil!e.BW1‘0n’  Monr“-Kdwsrd  A. 

Wad 

w,Hcb"tw-w& 

^kBnM“H^Xr“*nnlkW' 

E&HC;isiutSSS,d- Mwlmwk' 

«*■"«.  Tro,-U,ta 

Wliilam  O. 

Lebanon,  Grantham— William  J,  Enalish  Let»»An* 
Dnedn,  Campton,  EUawSrth  ThSStAn  w22S 

JordX  gSttot»m’  C*m,U’  Dlltoa-U*fl*  6. 

I  2l»ormS^^dp.t»M  iWVing  *  popuI“lon  of 

J  Two  districts/ 

* Three  districts. 


COUNTY  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 


Milford,  Anihi'Mt,  HronMiiw,  Mount  \crium~ 

Harold  r\  Brtios,  MilfMnl.  '  rn,  n 

Milton,  Hroufcfirtd,  Kiirmim:hm. 

WakeiM.l-  Krci  w.  i  >».  iii'y.  i  ii-.uk 
Nashua— Korin  T.  Tnwvy,  Niishu;i, 

NAT^wKtNMfii«rl'."’  *-runk 

Northwotul-NVwitmrki a,  !tarrim:Ct>n,  l,w,  N.atiim. 

ham,  Strafford  -r  hosier  \\ .  .\iVthiitltft 
Pembroke,  Allonstowu,  Hmv,  Kicsnm  llimkM’tf 
Henry  s.  Huberts,  Sum  u»k  KM 

Penacook,  Hitmen,  Oimcrbury,  Unborn  SuIh- 
bury -Ururito  M  Sumner.  Ivimrook. 

Peterborough,  Itoniiliiutnii,  Jmhlfti,  Krunwitmvm 

Orecnlii'lw,  Hu(u\it*k  -i,awinu  Ylmfie,  i*etcr- 
borough.  wr  ; 

Plainfield,  roritisfi,  t'mydtui,  tuity  Vhtir.-w  p 
Avcrill.  Cornish  Kim.  *  u"lr,w  '• 

Plyiiioutli  -tliiy  K  S|»'iirc.  Plymouth. 

Portaticmtli- Hurry  I,.  Moore,  Pnmmouth. 
Raymond,  Auhuru,  I'limlm.  rh,  ,t„t|  fy^rrui.t— 
Oeoriie  ft.  Ilnniitm.  Ilrtjimiml. 

Rof-fwtl.-r—U  miiiii,  U  H,n,.ri 

81IMM.  AlkillOHIt.  Hlliniwll‘11.1,  Nrv. Inn,  I'l  ll^lKW 

■use  ;i  f  «* . - 1 

8«r™ii*;;!r^''i,k  ,,hi^  ^  >* 

*WS«»""r" . .  <■ ! 

,m*+-  nmMi* 1 
.  . . •  | 

j 


ulsr  5SSKL0<d,u**- 

: 

;  Hiwwi  “~vN  k'  ten-,  Vr*  A  niBrill“- 

ittSStlHWfc 

(  °,  N'TV  AMI  Diktkict  Supbri.n. 

tkni>bnt 

*\KW  YOUK  < 

E-  •*«“*».  *»* 

HrouiiM.  -Fi»t||S(-krvf,,,<iK..SBW  °110'  Andover. 
Ilurlhun. «  HV^veli  /V-?*'  111*irU,‘r'*v|lla;  J.  K. 

.We.,  HiiiKlmint.m-  v  r 


Coo ntt  ash  Count v  Hui'biiintkmiknt 

NKW JKKSPV 

vLI!  •‘IJ'WMWH.  I;M  HbI l».r  C||> 

WWH  1  krtH'M  A  KntrfiUk\  Itit  lihtiwk 
JUnlWlnil  I*.  J.  Kiv^r,  \fotmi  ||M|u 
Jjtmkij-  A M-  Itenm  rittmb’tt 
g*jVUy  rimm^  y  l*un»,  I'm*  May 

tambwriaml-  Jf  i  t  urn,  Hri  igrt on  I 

*•  M  *  Arnold,  Timirm 

Jlddkm-MIlUrd  Ntiw  ttrunm lek 

fcknj— Albwr  t*  Shuck,  SaIuMi 

S^M.P»h7SLV'  *>i«win» 

W“R«Uih JVckrf,  Nrwittli 

«,  AntumJ,  |irjyji^rr 

NRW  MRXtm 

Sarln?{asSK'«~”“" 

teT»A'.-ia  “-"r 

njy~K.  r\ 

g5^wat.%Bfiw.sr*- 

su  j^asarw  r»r: 


»  nvo«nri*'irK;,<krV{*1*' 

<S««|CtaWCT:own, 

sfiittsttsaafi! 


Clwnmn,,,,  Onieliwer, 


^rr;-A1,“(^PrhN"k^ 


IaN»U,  lb- A 
t  >irttnn  nj(\pr 


»T  w  •*.  ureenn 

Norwlvlu 


S2£S:ffl7  ^FJ^^sssr 


-***  *: 

*nDkU* 

''tgaatea  asR'nau 

h»- *  A,iui!?,«chJeBffi  ^ohn  »■  Jonett,  Ham- 
H.  Hu«  L  Kant  Aurtim*  *v 
J*jMhy.  North  ComS  iv.  K.  Bensky’ 

*iwit'uwIS!Jf*!'/  ,Sr>1.r.w,n  l<ufctt;  Uertrudo  M. 
Uy?*  Hw  wi:  *'n'  «*•  Cuttar,  Umw 

>rtnkIio  M».  Myrtle  HMOtuira,  ('hitMimv 
rTT^a  J  *iJ*hll,ndP  A  venue. 

iwS'k!  II?3o“m^!,W>  K'ree'-  ^Woor: 

r  iillon-  .MrK.  lkmk  II.  Miller,  K,  y.  n  i  John,. 
luon:  J.din  M.  I’urlu.  Brcwiiibia  ’  °* 

SP-SASSSiW"  ,,*cond  aiv 
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Genesee— George  A,  Barber,  Genesee  County  Build¬ 
ing,  Batavia;  J.  L.  M.  Uphill,  8  Fairmont  Avenue, 
Batavia. 

Greene— Thomas  C.  Perry,  Catskill;  U.  M.  Mae* 
Naught,  Windham;  Walter  J.  Decker,  Hunter. 
Hamiltonr-C.  B.  Hanley,  Wells. 

Herkimer— A.  J.  Rose,  West  Winfield;  Silas  0. 
Kimm,  Herkimer;  Edwin  S.  Hopson,  Dolgeville; 

B.  M.  Robinson,  Poland. 

Jefferson— C.  M.  Pierce,  Mannsville;  W.  J.  Linnell, 
300  Ten  Eyck  Street,  Watertown;  T.  B.  Stoel. 
Clayton;  H.  W.  Ciegler,  Sackets  Harbor;  Ernest 
W.  Aiken,  Theresa;  Mrs.  G.  L.  de  Olloqui,  Car¬ 
thage. 

Lewis— G.  A.  Sealy,  New  Bremen;  Grace  H.  Elliott, 
Low  villa;  Ruth  M.  Johnston,  Port  Leyden; 

A.  W.  Trainor,  West  Leyden. 

Livingston— James  C.  Foote,  jr.,  Caledonia;  S.  R. 
Miller,  Springwater;  R,  G,  Conklin,  Mount 
Morris. 

Madison— Wayne  G.  Benedict,  Hamilton;  A.  X. 
Tyler,  Cazenovla:  Leon  W.  Hamilton,  Erieville; 

E.  P.  Barmore,  Chittenongo. 

Monroe— W.  W.  Rayfield,  Webster;  M.  B.  Fur¬ 
man,  East  Rochester;  Fred  W.  Hill,  Brockport; 
John  C.  Malloch,  Churchville. 

Montgomery— N.  Berton  Alter,  Canajoharie; 
George  F.  Bowman,  45  Phillips  Street,  Amster¬ 
dam. 

Nassau— Ambrose  J.  Fry,  Payne  and  Scudder 
Building,  Mineola;  W.  C.  Mepham,  Merrick. 
Niagara— F.  K.  Frohlich,  Middleport;  Orrin  A. 
Kolb,  R.  F.  D.  6,  Lockport;  M.  Gazelle  Hoffman, 
Lewiston. 

Oneida— Glenn  G.  Steele,  829  Rose  Place.  Utica; 
Harry  C.  Buck,  Clayvilie;  W.  J.  Lewis,  Clinton; 
Mrs.  Neva  S.  Angell,  R.  F,  D.  1,  Durhamville; 
Francis  M.  Carr,  Bameveld;  Charles  Van  Nort, 
Camden;  Daniel  M.  Blue,  Boonville. 

Onondaga -M.  E.  Hinman,  Tully;  G,  F,  Fuggle,  ] 
Jamesville:  Earl  L.  Asselstine,  North  Syracuse; 
Manford  D.  Green,  Liverpool;  Philetus  M.  Hei¬ 
fer,  Marcellus. 

Ontario— Leon  J.  Cook,  East  Bloomfield;  H.  8,  G. 
Loveless,  Phelps:  Conrad  C.  Muehe,  box  16, 
Stanley;  Harrie  P.  Weatherlow,  Naples. 

Orange— Theron  L.  McKnight,  Central  Valley; 
Clifford  L.  Haight,  Warwick;  Alfred  M.  Cort- 
rlght,  6  Myrtle  Avenue,  Ext;,  Middletown. 
Orleans— Luella  Hoyer,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Medina;  Mrs. 
Mary  Clark,  R.  F.  £>.  4,  Albion;  Luther  Chad¬ 
wick,  Fancher. 

Oswego— Mrs.  Audra  W.  Hadley.  Sandy  Creek; 

J.  M.  Bonner,  Pulaski:  Aura  A.  Cole,  Oonstantia; 
Mrs.  Ivah  T.  Druce,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Mexico;  W.  S. 
Gardner,  Fulton: 

Otsego— J.  B.  McManus,  Cooperatown:  John  E. 
Wilcox,  Worcester;  Naomi  jBurch,  Hart  wick; 
John  E.  Frederick,  13  Forest  Avenue,  Oneonta; 
George  G.  Preston,  Morris;  Floyd  R.  Thayer, 
Edmeston. 

Putnam— James  H.  Brooks,  Garrison. 

Rensselaer— Lillian  E.  Flower,  courthouse,  Troy; 
Mrs.  Mildred  H.  Oraib,  Berlin;  G.  Everett 
Patrie,  Oastleton  on  Hudson. 

Rockland— George  W.  Miller,  Nanuet, 

St,  Lawrence— W.  T.  Clark,  Hailesboro;  Arch  W. 
Fortune,  Morristown:  Carlos  S.  Blood,  Heuvel- 
ton;  Carlton  B.  Olds,  Waddington;  Rose  M. 
Libby,  Canton:  Mrs.  Melissa  N.  Carroll,  Pots¬ 
dam;  E.  F.  MoDonald,  Massena;  A.  J.  Fields,  29 
Pleasant  StreeLPotsdam. 

Saratoga— R:  O,  Wlnans,  Round  Lake;  Warren  E. 
Miles,  Rock  City  Falls;  Oliver  W.  Winch,  22 
Marion  Avenue,  South  Glens  Falls;  A.  M.  Hol¬ 
lister,  Corinth. 

Schenectady— Frank  W.  Palmer,  room  303,  County 
Building,  Schenectady. 

Schoharie— Orlando  J.  Ives,  Jefferson;  William  F. 
Spencer,  Middleburg;  William  D.  Aker,  Oobles- 

Schuyler— Alberta  Spaulding,  Burdett;  Caroline 
Van  Hew,  Watkins  Glen. 

Seneca— Memette  L.  Chapman,  Ovid;  Charles  B. 
Earl,  Waterloo. 

Steuben— Calvin  U,  Smith,  143  E.  High  Street. 
Painted  Pest;  Winfred  Morrow,  BathTFrank  H. 
Jpith,  Addison;  Charles  A.  Bruen,  Jasper;  H. 
M.  Brush,  Arkport;  Guyon  J.  Carter,  Avoca; 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Moore,  Hammonds  port. 


Suffolk— P,  B.  Matthews,  ltridgehaimitnn;  Raseoe 
C.  Craft,  Tort  Jefferson;  taonara  J.  Smith, 
North  port. 

Sullivan— F.  J.  liOwis,  BurryviUo;  Charles  S.  IUck, 
Jefferson vi lie;  Mrs.  Emma  V.  Clmso,  MonthnUo, 
TU>ga— A.  E.  Belden,  Newark  Vulley;  M ,  I).  Good- 
rich,  Tioga  Center;  Mrs.  Myrtle  S.  Whittewore, 
350  Main  Street,  Oswego. 

Tompkins—  E.  Craig  Dounan,  Nowfieltl;  J.  Paul 
Munson,  Groton;  Leon  A.  Olds,  220  East  Fall 
Street,  Ithaca. 

Ulster— Emily  S.  Burnett,  Station  U.  Kingston; 
Ralph  H.  Johnson,  Box  C,  New  Paltz,  T,  II. 
Tanner,  Accord;  W.  J.  Andrews,  133  St. 
James  street,  Kingston. 

Warren,  L.  F.  Perkins,  Luzerne;  J.  It.  Stlokney, 
Bolton  Landing;  Kntholcen  Osborne,  North 
Creek. 

Washington— Marjorie  G.  Mciklejohn,  Whitehall; 
Mrs.  Lena  M.  8.  Brown,  Granville;  Mrs.  Caroline 
P.  Perry,  Cambridge. 

Wayne— Frank  L.  Miller,  5  Phelps  Street,  Lyons; 
Mrs.  Ida  E.  Cosud,  Wolcott;  Mrs.  Yirginio  <\ 
Hill,  Palmyra;  Lewis  II.  Clark,  Sodus. 
Westchester— S.  J.  Preston,  ff  Stewart  Place,  White 
Plains;  C.  H.  Cheney,  White  Plains;  U.  H. 
Covey,  Katonah;  H.  D.  Knapp,  Purdy  Station. 
Wyoming— J.  T.  McUurrcn,  Arcade;  Victor  Blom, 
15  West  Main  Street,  Attica;  1L  J.  Harrison,  bit* 
97,  Castile. 

Yates— J.  F.  Bullock,  Penn  Van;  W*  Errington 
Clarke,  Branch  port. 

County  and  County  Superintendent 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Alamance— M.  E.  Yount,  Graham. 
Alexander— 8.  W.  Payno,  Taylorsville. 
Alleghany— John  M.  Cheek,  Sparta. 

Anson— R.  W.  Allen,  Wudesboro. 

Ashe— J.  B,  Hash,  Jefferson. 

Avery— Geo.  M.  Bowman,  Newland. 
Beaufort— H.  H.  McLean,  Washington. 
Bertie— H.  W.  Early,  Windsor. 

Bladen— W.  W.  Woodhouse,  Elizabethtown, 
Brunswick— R.  E.  SenteUe,  South]  mrt. 
Bimcombe— A.  C.  Reynolds,  Asheville. 
Burke— R.  L.  Patton,  Morgonton. 
Cabarrus— S.  G.  Hawfield,  Concord. 
Caldwell— J.  W.  McIntosh,  Lenoir. 
Camden— D.  B.  Burgess,  Cnrnden. 
Carteret— J.  (L  Allen,  Beaufort. 

Caswell— V.  E.  Swift,  Yancey ville. 
Catawba— J.  A.  Capps,  Newton. 

Chatham— W.  R,  Thompson,  Pittsboro. 
Cherokee— A.  L.  Martin,  Murphy. 
Chowan— R.  H.  Bachman,  Edonton. 
Clay-Alien  J.  Bell,  Hayesville. 

Cleveland— J.  H.  Origg,  Shelby. 

Columbus— C.  C.  Russ,  Whiteville. 
Craven— R.  S,  Proctor*  New  Bern. 
Cumberland— A.  B.  Wilkins,  Fayetteville. 
Currituck— Maud  C.  Newbury,  Currituck, 
Dare— F.  T.  Johnson,  Manteo. 

Davidson— Paul  Evans,  Ledngton. 

Davie— W.  F.  Robinson,  Mocksvilie* 
Duplin— J.  0.  Bowman,  Kenansville, 
Durham— L.  H.  Barbour,  Durham. 
Edgecombe-J.  A.  Abernathy,  Turboro, 
Forsyth— T.  H.  Cash,  Winston-Salem. 
Franklin— E.  L.  Best,  Louisburg, 

Gaston— F.  P,  Hall,  Gastonia. 

Gates— H.  C,  Sawyer,  Gatesville. 

Graham— J.  H.  Moody,  Itobbinsville, 
Granville— J.  F.  Webb,  Oxford, 

Greene— A.  B.  Alderman,  Snow  Hill. 
Guilford— Thomas  R,  Foust,  Greensboro. 
Halifax— A.  E.  Akers,  Roanoke  Rapids, 
Harnett— B.  P.  Gentry,  LiUIngton. 
Haywood— Homer  Henry  ,Waynesville. 
Henderson— R.  G.  Anders,  Hendersonville. 
Hertford— J.  R.  Brown,  Winton. 

Hoke— W.  P,  Hawfleld,  Raeford, 

Hyde— G.  M.  G 
Iredell— J.  H.  G< 

Jackson— M.  B. 

Johnston— H.  B.  Marrow',  Smith  field. 
Jones— A,  C,  Holland,  Trenton, 


athrie,  Swan  Quarter, 
mtry.  Statesville. 
Madison.  Svlva. 
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Loe-(i,  U.  Wheeler,  .^mTuni. 

1  <moir— K ,  K.  Sums,  K  jn  *f  on 

McDowell  A.  \  .  Ntuiwu  Muriuir 
xfftwin  M.  D.  Ihlhngs.  Frumdm. 

BV  'l'.  M  Hl»tile«'ii  dun.  Mur  .hall. 
Martin  -J.  C.  Manning,  WUunmdnn. 

«S»  ,*«.£: 

Nosh -U  S,  In  *  t*\  Nashville. 

New  Hanover  -Ituy  Funderburk,  W  Mtuigiun 
Northampton  *P.  -Jv  Cum;.  Mekiun 
Onslow— I*.  H.  C.  KiMer,  Lu  fcst-nviile 
oSto-K.  JI.  CDy  fur,  ltd!  huro 

Ptunlico—Huherl  Ikuikv  ltoybur*e 

atiotouk'^M'  lb  Jentnugi,  Mt.-abeih  t  dy¬ 
er- T.  T.  Murphy,  Hurgim. 

Feraulnmns  ~K.  K-  Bundy.  Hertford- 
Porson— S,  O,  Win  dead,  Rtubnru. 

Plti-p,  H,  Cmdoy.  Oreenvdle, 
polk— P.  S.  White.  Columbtn 
Randolph -T,  F.  Build.  Adiohum 
Richmond”  L,  i-  H^l,  Urn'kinglum. 

Robeson— J.  H.  P*mU'.  Lumbercm 
Rockingham— J,  K.  MiHam  Wentworth, 
Rowan  ~-S.  U  llttMy.  S  anbury 
Rutherford— Clyde  A.  Hr*  Hi,  KmherDrdtnn, 

ason~D,  \  <  *  *nrter.  Clinton, 
iBti  ”1 M.  !*»'•***»,  Latmnburg 
Stanley  'damn *  P.  Sfit'«rd.  Albem  »rU\ 
Stokw-L  C.  CiWWMU,  * 

Surry  -K,  S.  Hendren,  Mmmt  Airy 
Swain  -C.  F *  CtirmlUr  ,  Hry*m  c«* 
Transylvania  J.  H  Mnei,  Brevard 
Tyrrell-'  H  O,  itnberc*tiii,  t.dnwbii 
Union «K.  H.  lirwouw,  Muhb*e 
Vanwe-K.  M.  Kutliit*,  Hen dor  n  ti 
Wakad.  C.  D»ekhorL  Rilejgh, 

Warren  -J.  Kdwnrd  A  Urn*  Warrencm, 

Washington-  Jnme>  W  Nunmm,  Plymouth 
Watauga  Smith  Hugimm,  »b«me 
Waynfr  A,  H.  Cnlhert  n.  D.r.  DC"f,. 
Wil««*f  *  C\  Wright,  Himbug  t  f»yk. 
Wllam-K.  H  Cum*,  Wihoti 
Yadkin— J,  T,  Itwv,  Vidkmwnr 
Yancey  -  U,  D.  Wd-wm,  Muruivdle. 

MiHill  D\*D*TV 


Adam*— Mrs.  Agu  i  Thaw  pmu,  IM  singer. 
Ban*»~WttH*r  \.  Fggert.Y*jDy  city, 

DeaiOQi  t),  ti.  AiKessi.id,  MitUp  waUkatt. 
BUlIng^-Mn*.  Aim  M  Hr -^u, 

Bottineau «  Virgil  Cr  Conner.  U> d'.im- -am* 
Bowman  ~J.  M.  Ui**idhd,  IMwmut. 
lurk^-Mnnvl  An  h  r^tn, 

Jurlclfh- Maflr  lluN  r,  HiimiH'k. 

?avaUcr V  f<m*l  >t*. 

Dlckry  -UJam-hr  Mv  \  *  n*,  i  li  n  l^i  - 

)ivid»-«iclirtr4  lltrliiu,  i'umhv 

^nn-  Mr*.  Meramu 

5ddy  -Mw  H  Hutn^in,  \»  ^  it 

tmmon^  t*nm*  JrnUa\ 

fe«er  “Mra.Jt-an  H  *ihna*» » 

ioidrfi  Valley ^"lidtu  VA  1V»  nUai'l,  H^arh. 

lrami  Porka -  BUmv  il  ^i  r,  f*ra«*t  K**k< 

Irani— Hilda  Hvi»<v»!»nn. 

Irlm-Kv*  *"^**i»  r«E«*«f«r 

lfmoi»r  ^Miidr^l  l-aij**. 

;Wd«-Uu!h  Math* 

<iMou?*»“H\  IMdui'l*  !.  I>.a Altaic. 
-oem-Uw  Hurmu  i.  I *^n 
t«tt*nry~Mrr|"  Ki-H>  r,  Tuat^r. 

Ie!ntoah-'Fd  lin»  rr4  \*hl  > 
leK«ul^-Mry.  hut** 
fcLcan-Alhart  ivtefMai,  Ha^hlmcu 
few- Jack  ti,  ^taMnii, 

! orton- II.  K.^uv  n,  Mrvtan 
lountrail  -Paui  A.  l^ai^r.  SUnlry* 
feteoa-fi.  I,  t^aknta 

UTer~B.  Htuh?«a,  frlUrf 
BEnbioa-Ormini*  Umutn  f  avalivf  r 

Voatb-r,  nadU*  t  4  . 

anttay-Mrt,  Anna  M  iMhrr*  r^vil*  Uk* 
wwm— llaruun  I  Uert^r  f4d*m, 

«TiU*~L,  M  Kvicktv,  Mahatt 


5  Uleltlmui  -l^rny  H.  l‘i*n«uj,  Wuliixiton. 

;  Hnlidlp— liUlm  Homan,  Kolia. 

:  Sar^;nf  -Mrs.  Nettie  Herman,  Fonuau, 

■  shernlan  -J.  N.  Muehl,  Mct'lusky, 

>ion\  -M.  Helen  Ittrns,  Fort  Yates, 
j  Sioi«"-Mrs,  Clara  I>ule  Brown,  Amulon. 
j  Stark— H.  o.  Pippin,  Dickinson. 

Meele  -It.  H,  (Mlvin,  Finley. 

I  Stutsman  -Wm,  .T.  Hogan,  Jamestown, 
j  Tnwtii  r— Jejvn  McUiilivray,  Cando. 
j  Traill  -'(''lirlsih*  litigen.  Hillsboro, 

!  W-aish-"A.  tl,  Strand,  Ornfton. 

'  H  ard  -A.  M.  NVuller,  Atinot. 

Hells  -Wllliriin  \V.  Harr,  Pesscndnu. 

)  H  lllijtms -llelell  Schell,  Wllllston. 

OHIO 


;  Admits  -Ktlnu  M.  Howland,  West  Union. 

{  Alien ■'■1'.  M.  Shupjadl,  Mina. 

Ashland  -O,  H.  Mallet,  Ashland. 

,  Ashtabulu -C.  D,  Oroves,  Jetlerson, 
l  Atheici  ~Ah'3nmder  Until,  Athens, 
f  Aindalre— D,  F,  Schumaker,  Wapakoncta. 

Hetnuint"  nwrgc  M,  Pogue,  St.  Clrtiravlllo. 

;  ttrnwn^DU’k  Smith,  ClHirjretown 
s  Hutli  r— C,  H,  Williams.  Hamilton, 

Carroll  S,  H,  hcilW'r,  Oarrollton. 

Champaign  -  A.  O.  Welshlnur,  Crbana, 

Clark— -Oscar  T.  Hawke,  Springfield. 

Clermont— K.  H,  Pattison,  Hatavla. 

Clinton  -  Curl  H.  Slnuiks,  Wilmington. 
Cnlumblaim—H.  C,  Leonard,  Lisbon. 

Coshocton  -  J .  F,  Lnuicmchtngvr,  Coshocton, 
f  Cniwlnr«l-r.  J.  Knit/,  Hucyrus, 

\  Cuyaimgti^F.  J,  Hryau  (old  eourthoiwe),  Clew* 
land. 

Surke-C.  A,  WUt,  nm-nville, 

\  Dellama'— M.  K,  Hnuulon,  Definnc*1. 

Delawan'-H.  T,  Main,  Drlnware. 

KHe-H.  L,  Pieros  Sandusky. 

Fairtt  -hi— FI.  M  Hyman,  iaincmder. 

-  Fayeth‘-M.  K.  Wilson,  Washington  Court  Hoiw. 
j  Franklin  *t hunte  C ,  lteery,  Columbus, 
i  Fulton  P,  Weber,  Witusoon. 

'  W,  Hdwimls.  tlulllpoUs, 

J  UeAiiga-“K.  H,  SHtnfteld,  Char  don. 
i  Ortrne  dl.  c.  AuUmnn,  Xenia. 

Otternvy— W.  O,  Wolfe,  Cninbridm*. 

I  Hamtlton  -o.  K.  Hrnnett,  (dnelnmiti. 

'  Hwuwk  -1L  K.  Kay,  Flndlny, 

I  Hardin  •  F.  C.  Humitiell,  Kenton, 
i  Harrison  -tL  K,  Hitfhe,  Cadlt. 


|  Henry- A,  1*.  St  alter,  Napoleon, 
lligblsml  -‘WVnver  < I,  Wdllrtinscm,  Hillsboro. 
Hoekmg  «J,  W‘,  Cob'nmn,  Uwm. 

I  Hohms  -T,  H,  Syler,  Mllliwbunt. 

I  Ituron  -H.  A.  Hell,  Norwalk, 
i  Jarksori  -tirin  W.  Davis,  Jarksrm. 

JrtTer<*m  “t*arl  Manrml,  Steubenville, 
Kinn— Jnmefl  tl.  Drove,  Mount  Vernon, 
t^tke  dolm  R.  WlHiann*.  l*uiiu^vllU'. 
Lawrence -WaiUtu  C,  Paul,  Iranton. 
Meking  t<r^ter  Hlit^k,  NVwiirk. 
Uaian^Dlrnn  Drummond,  llellefontalne. 

;  la*ralu  41  P.  Vaughn,  Flyrlm 
i  Iaintt-1,  W.  Wbltmer.  Ttdmb). 

I  MarltM.ui  C.  Diek,  lamilon. 
Mahunititf-i*,  II.  Rttybum,  A'mmgslown. 
Marlon  db  Tr  Mills,  Mat  Ion. 

Mtslkiia  *s,  II.  tiatHHirk,  Minllna. 
MrUt*™C.  lb  Chapman,  Pomeroy. 

Maim  *t>.  H.  Hiatmiler,  Cellwa, 

Miami  -D,  if,  Selb  w,  Troy. 

,  Monri^-K,  0.  NVlacm,  \\oo»l>fleld. 

Morngomery -C.  W.  Plejwin(ti*r,  Dayton. 

:  Morgan— K.  A,  Davis,  MeConnelsyille. 
Morrow-H.  «,  Hanna,  Mount  Uileud, 
Minkuifiim  -F.  D.  Ring.  Zanesville, 
i  Noble  -dl.  U.  Itiggs,  Caldwell, 

}  rittawa^A.  n.  D*mn,  Port  Clinton, 

;  P»uldlnt-A,  F.  PtAk,  Paulding. 

I  Perry  «0,  K.  Htmrin*.  New  UiInKtim. 

1  Plekaway  -D,  L.  Huehanan,  t  lrcleville. 

5  Plke-J.  K.  Way,  Waver! y. 

1  Portage  -It.  D.  ilyme,  Itavenna. 
i  iyehlr-dL  R.  CoblenU,  Kston. 

;  IhittMiin-O.  J,  Hr.JnS*h  *  * 

j  Richland -John  W.  Kara,  Manflidd. 
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Ross— J.  L.  Fortney,  Chilllcothe. 

Ban  dusky — H.  E.  Ryder,  Fremont. 

Scioto— E.  0.  McOowen,  Portsmouth. 

Seneca— J.  E.  Sherok,  Tiffin. 

Shelby— J.  H.  Henke,  Sidney. 

Stark — L.  J.  Smith,  Canton. 

Summit— 0.  A,  Flickinger,  Akron. 

Trumbull— John  C.  Berg,  Warren. 

Tuscarawas — Ohas.  Barthelmeh,  New  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Union— J.  A.  Yealey,  Marysville. 

Van  Wert— 0.  L.  Shaffer,  Van  Wert. 

Vinton— J.  D.  McKinley,  McArthur. 

Warren— Ohas.  H.  Bohl,  Lebanon. 

Washington — W.  H.  Webb,  Marietta. 

Wayne— 0.  A.  Gibbens,  Wooster. 

Williams — John  F.  Smith,  Bryan. 

Wood— H.  E.  Hall,  Bowling  Green. 

Wyandot — Ralph  Broede,  Upper  Sandusky. 

OKLAHOMA 

Adair— S.  Mays,  Stllwell. 

Alfalfa— Mrs.  Neva  Wilson,  Cherokee. 

Atoka— D.  H.  Rounsaville,  Atoka. 

Beaver — Jackson  C.  Jones,  Beaver. 

Beckham— Alice  Stringer,  Sayre. 

Blaine— Charles  G.  Sherman.  Watonga. 

Bryan— Lon  0.  Rice,  Durant. 

Caddo— D.  M.  Spann,  Anadarko. 

Canadian— Miss  Glenn  E.  McCarty,  El  Reno, 
Carter— Ralph  V.  Hankey,  Ardmore. 

Cherokee— Henry  Beasley,  Tahlequah. 

Choctaw— Ben  F.  Herman,  Hugo. 

Cimarron— J.  A.  Ellis,  Boise  City. 

Cleveland— Y.  E,  Jones,  Norman. 

Coal— E.  L.  Garrett,  Coalgate. 

Comanche— E.  E.  Butler,  Lawton. 

Cotton— Jay  F.  Smith,  Walters. 

Craig-J.  W.  Hall.  VInita. 

Creek— Alvin  Hicks,  Sapulpa. 

Custer— Orville  J.  Prier,  Arapaho. 

Delaware— George  Wallace,  Jay. 

Dewey— Mrs.  Pearl  Wilson,  Taloga. 

Ellis— May  Dicken,  Arnett. 

Garfield— C.  L.  Dalke,  Enidi 
Garvin— Arch  Johnson,  Pauls  Valley. 

Grady— John  Elmer  Martin,  Chickasha. 

Grant— Grace  A.  Egleston.  Medford. 

Greer— Lorena  Browne,  Mangum, 

Harmon— Quantrell  Tucker,  Hollis. 

Harper— Mabel  G.  Martin,  Buffalo. 

Haskell— Mrs.  W.  0.  Warren,  Stigler. 

Hughes— Jim  Ragland,  Holdenvllle. 

Jackson— Curtis  0.  Booser,  Ait  us. 

Jefferson— Joe  Story,  Waurika. 

Johnston— Ed  Gill,  Tishomingo. 

Kay— Floyd  L.  Coates,  Newkirk. 

Kingfisher— Lee  Boeeher,  Kingfisher. 

Kiowa— D.  Beeson,  Hobart. 

Latimer— J.  O,  Rich,  Wilburton. 

Le  Flore— Stewart  McDonald,  Poteau. 

Lincoln— Carl  Anderson,  Chandler. 

Logan— Blanche  W.  Farley,  Guthrie. 

Love— Jim  vV .  Smith,  Marietta. 

McClain— John  R.  Sheets,  Purcell. 

McCurtain— Herbert  Flowers,  Idabel. 

McIntosh— E.  G.  Mouser,  Eufaula. 

Major— George  W.  Spenner,  Falrview. 

Marshall— Raymond  Geary,  Madlll. 

Mayes— Marie  S.  Haddon,  Pryor. 

Murray— Jim  H.  Elliott,  Sulphur. 

Muskogee— E.  V.  Dawson,  MusKogee, 

Noble— Allen  D.  Fitchett,  Perry. 

Nowata— James  M.  Btaten,  Nowata. 

Okfuskee— Viola  Griffith,  Okemah. 

Oklahoma — Mrs.  Ida  M.  Hale,  Oklahoma  City. 
Okmulgee— Elmer  Fetree,  Okmulgee. 

Osage— B.  L.  Adkins,  Pawhuska. 

Ottawa— Howard  N.  Scott,  Miami 
Pawnee — Elsie  Plumlee,  Pawnee. 

Payne— Norma  Johnson,  Stillwater. 

Pittsburg— W  al  ter  Haggard,  Me  Ales  ter. 
Pontotoc— J.  W.  Huff,  Ada. 

Pottawatomie — Glenn  Smith,  Shawnee.  ' 
Pushmataha— John  J.  Lucas,  Antlers. 

Roger  Mills— T.  S.  Haigh  t/C h eyenne . 

Rogers— J.  W.  KeeterTClaremore, 

Seminole — Jaok  Cannon,  Wewoka'. 


Seouoyah— Bessie  Wosmoroland.  Salllsuw. 
Stephens—  Rav  O.  Sutherland,  Duncan. 

Terns— J.  A.  Pierce,  Ouymnn. 

Tillman— Owon  Compton,  Frederick. 

Tulsa — L.  H.  Oates,  Tulsa. 

Wagoner— J.  W.  Coverton,  W  ugoncr, 

Washington— Maude  Colbuugh,  Bartlesville. 
Washita— Byron  Ducus,  Cordell. 

Woods— Mrs.  Alice  Sehmtzer.  Alva. 

Woodward— J.  F.  Quisenberry,  Woodward, 

OREGON 

Baker-Mrs.  Mayhelle  Roinig,  Baker. 

Benton—  E,  H.  Castle,  Corvallis. 

Clackamas— Mrs.  Katherine  McRae,  Oregon  City 
Clatsop— Anne  Ijowis,  Astoria. 

Columbia— E.  H.  Condit,  St.  Helens. 

Coos-Mrs.  Martha  E.  Mulkoy.  CoqulUe. 
Crook-Martin  H.  Baker,  PrineviUe. 

Curry— Mrs.  Luclle  O.  Boon.  Gold  Beach. 
Deschutes— J.  Alton  Thompson,  Bend. 

Douglas— Mrs.  Kdtth  Ackerr,  Kosehurg. 

Gilliam— Mrs.  Florah  Sclmn*d«»r,  Condon. 

Grant— Estella  Carter,  Canyon  City. 

Harney— Mrs.  Mvra  K.  Weittenhiller,  Bums. 
Hood  ltiver—  L.  B.  Gibson,  Hood  River, 

Jackson— C.  E.  Bowman,  Medford. 

Jefferson— Mrs.  Lillian  Watts,  Madras. 

Josephine— Mrs.  Alice  M,  Bacon,  Guilds  Pass, 
Klamath— Fred  Peterson,  Klamath  Falls. 

Lake— Mrs.  Hazel  Murphy,  LiikAGow. 

Lane— Lawrence  C.  Motlitt,  Kugonis 
Lincoln— A.  M.  Cannon,  Toledo. 

Linn— James  M.  Bennett,  Albany. 

Malheur— Mrs.  Kathryn  Olnypool,  Vale. 

Marion— Mrs,  M.  L.  Fulkerson,  Salem, 

Morrow— Mrs.  Lucy  Rogers,  Heppner. 
Multnomah— Roy  K.  Cannon,  Portland, 

Polk— Josinh  Wills.  Dallas. 

Sherman— Wiley  W.  Knighton,  Mnro, 

Tillamook— J.  E.  O'Neel.  Tillamook. 

Umatilla— J.  A,  Yeager.  Pendleton, 

Union— E.  A.  Sayre,  I.aGrunde. 

Wallowa— Mrs.  Minnie  Me  Elroy,  Enterprise. 
Wasco— T.  Frank  Brumtwueh.  The  Dulles. 
Washington— 0.  B.  KruuM,  Hillsboro. 

Whoelor— Ha  Hartrmm,  Fossil. 

Yamhill— Lynn  D.  Gubwr,  McMinnville. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Adams— W.  Raymond  Shank,  Gettysburg. 
Allegheny— Charles  E.  Dickey,  345  County  Ofll« 
Building,  Pittsburgh. 

Armstrong— C.  M.  Heilman,  KU  tanning 
Beaver— W.  0.  Lambert,  Beaver  Falls. 

Bedford— Lloyd  IT,  Hinkle,  Bedford. 

Berks— Alvin  F.  Kemp,  Heading. 

Blair— T.  8.  Davis,  Hollidaysburg. 

Bradford— J,  Andrew  Morrow,  Tawandn, 

Bucks— J.  IT.  Hoffnmn,  Doykstown. 

Butler— J,  T.  Connell,  Butter. 

Cambria— M.  S.  Bentz,  Eheasburg. 

Cameron— C.  E.  Plasterer,  Emporium. 

Carbon— S.  E.  Prutznmn,  Jr,,  Maueh  Chunk, 
Conter— F.  Glenn  Rogers,  Bellefonte. 

Chester— Clyde  T.  Baylor,  West  Charter. 

Clarion— N.  E.  Heater,  Clarion. 

Clearfield— W.  P.  Troetle,  Clearfield, 

Clinton— Guy  C.  Brosius,  Ixn-k  Haven, 
Columbia— William  W.  Evans,  BJoninsburg. 
Crawford-P.  D.  Blair,  MeadviUe. 

Cumberland— Ralph  Jacoby,  Carlisle. 

Dauphin— I.  D.  App,  Harrisburg. 

Delaware— Carl  G,  Leech,  Media. 

Elk— J.  W.  Sweeney,  Ridgway. 

Erie-Ernest  K.  Hadlock,  Union  City. 

Fayette— James  G.  Robinson,  Uniontown. 
Forest— Neil  Kunselman,  Tioneeta. 

Franklin— J.  L.  Finafroek,  Chambershurg, 
Fulton— B,  C.  Lamberson,  McConnellsburg. 
Greene— Kent  Kelley,  Waynwburg. 

Huntington— J.  H.  Neff,  Alexandria, 

Indiana— J.  F.  Chapman,  Indiana. 

Jefferson— John  H.  Hughes,  Brookville. 

Juniata— Samuel  McClure,  Port  Royal. 
Lackawanna— Thomas  Francis,  Scranton. 
Lancaster— Arthur  P.  Mylln,  Lancaster. 


COUNTY  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 


Lawrence- John  (\  Sy!im\  Wu  Castle, 

Lebanon—  Harry  t\  Mo>or.  li.  I**,  !>..  Li>h;mmi 
Lehigh — Morviu  J.  Wert  mart,  K,  i\  I),  ;j  AiTu 
town. 

Luzerne—A.  I*.  Cojn*.  Wilkie* Many. 
LytwninK-^ylvtMi'r  It.  Irntdap,  \\  jilmin^iHirt, 
McKoau—r.  W.  Lillibruiw,  Smethnurt, 

Mereer— William  N\  Julm,  on,  Mm’tT. 

Mifflin— E.  K.  Sipt*.  Burnham, 

Monroe -John  H.  KunMe,  East  Stroud.* l^nr*r 
Montgomery-  A,  M,  Kulp,  XurrMtmn. 
Montour—Kred  W,  Dirhl,  tMunlZo. 

Northampton  t  iwrgo  A  (inm,  Xu^irrfh. 
Northumberland  iioorgt1  L  Minium 

Perry— 1>.  A,  Kltou,  Now  UU»imtii»hl, 

Flko—C.  it.  Ii^inger,  Md^rd. 

Fetter— A,  I*.  AkHoy,  Cntidrr  port, 

Schuylkill' -1.  A  SHt.-er.  I’mr  viih*. 

Snyder  dro  *».  Samite,  Moldn-Murg, 

Somerset  ~W.  II.  Kr**iHwiat:,  Stiimrad 
Sullivan  -Hurry  It,  Helmut.  Dm  harts 
Susquehanna-  K  H  Taylor,  Monirmts 
Tioga— J.  1 1.  Miuvh,  \\i<jM.u<r>L 
Union— Krauk  1*.  Hwytr,  MMbuhurg, 

Venango -L.  H.  IVtfcr,  I  rmMm 
Warren  "<*.  s  Knupn,  Murrm. 

Washington^ -S.  V.  Hmib-rlaud,  v\  adungfon, 
Wayne- A.  It.  Hmved,  HimuMiaii.s 
Weslmondmob  rbnrlt*:  K,  MauvtdJ,  « Iteenalnmf 
Wyoming  J,  E.  Morgan,  Tuykhautim  k, 

York -"Wilburn  I*’,  Wilkin,  York 

PillUITINE  IM.Wlis 

Abra— Curmtdt*  IV  uumim*,  It.mgtmd 
Agimn  -Arrticr  H,  p?»ri*  tm,  Hainan.  " 

Albay- Hurry  I*,  t  ali,  i^  g.i  jJ; 

Antique  Jo:>o  V.  AgMiWr,  S)»u  .my 
Bataan-  t Tformo  ibm  dma,  HuUngu. 

BatAtUM— Viob*r  tie  Pa  hnd  Mm* 

Batengav  Korn-mdo Uatungu  , 

Bohol -tirrnv  M.  ivt.iaMt 

Bukldimn- Rmo  A  ubw/  M  d^bduv 
Bulnmri- Art  loir  c  wztrt.ou.  M  d  u,»,  r  * 

Cagayan -John  It.  M  Hmbr.  I  imtuuMUw 
Camartrnw  Norm  Wmium-i  \w.r*in4  iwt, 
Camarinw  Stir  Jb»hu  r  Ur.'*;;, 

CapIt-EHtulom  11  Aba  lo.  ■; 

Cavite- Kumdl  It.  r^viu, 

Cebu  -ClmrlKs  V.  rtiun,  ♦  Viet 
Cotabntu-Jmlin  (>,  Sfumbod  c«dohub* 

Dam  -Urban  L,  tVbhs*  i  * 

Ijocoa  Norte  -Jimr*  A  Vimp^d  W-ag, 
flow#  Mur  Qumro  lh  Mi.  Jint  i 
[lolto-Jiitin  It,  M,-Bri 

[aabela  -  A|oi|Mida  M  Hamw,*  H'tg'oft 
Laguna  -tdsm  c,  tir>o,  ,*  ^nni  i  *  mi, 

Unip-EiJWHrd  M.  Ku  b  r,« 

La  Union  Vib^r.  no  frtfj  ,(i  jM, 

^yie-urviiie  a.  m  Ch,*  *.*  r  *r:.«r.i»n 
Manila-  H.  A  HoMnt-r.  Mud;;,, 
jariiuiutitw*-  Ketlcnr.i  i\M*  t.  U 

Wttbate  -“Vlrrnir  Uornu, 
dlndorii  -AtMi.n  }  tw'irf.1 
iJounli^M  At^ofoter 

iw!  P^  '  ,,rV  i  t  '  vtuioatmiJt. 

wij*  ^  V1  bight 

2i  f*  liMtnh  A)l>rrt  it*1,  mm, 

WiiLwn  It.  II  isumtigueta. 
Awiihr.  ir..*  Ibieri » 

wKflSr  J;  KWT}1  Errm*mio, 

jaMwinan  -u  it  »  barim.  taugayt'n. 

etejitmiu  "‘alva  b>t ,  J'nt  g 
wmWo^E^aiiMtKi  u,  Ut^t.  KohiMmu. 

Jrtoinn-PwIrc  T,  m<rtnt 
Uta— KIm  U  .  in|*», 

Wjfao— M.  A,  Matey,  ynrigan 

wu^lianito  |*«ngtiifm>.  tarlae. 

Viut^ibd,  l  ueruA 
ampaMt'^Ctr»gt>foi  UifOAaii^*  tb#. 
amooanm  ltaymou  t  it  Z»tnU>angtL 

ftedteMliir.  w 

Aotlcc 


District  and  District  Supbrin 

»•  TEN  DENT 

f  PVEU TO  KICO 

!  AmuKru^'^V^SP1*1  J{'  N»*°. 

'  V'S  ABU!,f’  ,,w,0!“— I'lwnrlsco  Oastuniliia.i 

;;i,RiJ|.v,II!.lil|(.-J„|il, l  Casey. 

:  \  ,nro)lnu-  Stint  iugn. 
u>  ej ,  t  itlta  ~  Xtillo  Ciruein. 

<  liikw  -\  tw*nt«  Melendez, 

toiuno  -Luis  Torres. 

tv»!ri\?lirHn.iUorK,l8W>  Httrius. 
t  oro/ui,  McrovLs-  JT.jro  Uiuif-rroz, 

r Huniou  Snatiiu, 
|iiUk>riiim---ttttiiu'Ri|Qdo  Cordero. 

i  mJ!M,ilhi  a.  Segarm. 

ImB  an,ilkS  i  ^dnuH-Ctirlos  Hivora  Ufrct. 

!n  !n  i Antonio  D,  Ortiz. 

J  i,l'‘lt^r^»renzn  Unuruh 

Jnntoc*,  tniniu>  -  Pedro  Host'lt. 

I  Lm\s  -Angel  Saavedra, 

Ljd/a-  t  imrer^lon  1\  Alfaro. 

!  l|or‘vloneta-  Juan  K.  Si|v«. 

Muro-un,  t*i*8  Marias-  Jieglno  Hitw 
Mnyagutv,  liorirdguems-  t.ihiirh*s  K.  Miner 
S  imiUu  Ceiba  -Uno  KeluiS  *' 

j  *  rcuius  Tleiindtirn  Kotlrtguez, 
i  b  nmel  Maldonado, 

}  *  ,r 1  'lunmd  Muldouadn. 

Ivio  lieiirns,  Crtijillo  AJto  Cw  11  K.  Stevens. 

*sunfn  Lsiitjei  -stolU  MAruuoa, 

aH)w  *■ rnrra,a- 

Nin  Sebastian  -Luis  <  ‘ordero, 

V!A  Alta,  Too  Majii,  ibirmio  -Maiuiei  Luihjz 
*  UDido  nio  J.  Vi\ iky,  1 

}  V^n  AIfu  Andrt'tt  Sandin. 

\ujjuiw,  t  uletmo  Adrienne  S4*rrano. 

},  dotma,  Matinnhr -Santiago  Vcvc. 

Aattw,  (luftuiru^-lluluey  Dim  Haldorioty. 

Tmvs-H  AND  Town  on  Union  Super- 
INTENUKNT 

l<HOI>K  ISLAND* 

*•*""*■«*"  *■ 
Tl,ulft-  ,,"!h,*e  uf  K-liiOillon, 
t;,«i*>r,  >,itunir  K  c  rt.isun,  North  Siltunle. 

Orwavilir.  M"l""“'1'1  ‘ ,avis  w  ■  M  ‘O'Dell, 
foUMvtottu -Bradford  C,  Tm«t,  Jamestown 

*  *»«*!**«» n  Marsden  Whitford,  Little  (Jmnp- 

^WSTn  *'!n9TmU“  L-  Maine, 

'\suis!f.?^hi«'iro„cl,,M  L  Voitn‘  noom- 

Cou.nty  and  County  Superintendent 

BOUTil  CAROLINA 

AhNviUfr  ^  »,  Mann.  Abbeville. 

Aiken-  K.  D,  Smith,  Aiken. 

Ailrndnle  t',  It.  Wilson,  Allendale. 

|T«r  Htiee  and  town*  having  a  iwpulatlon  of 
2, 500  or  more,  me  p,  87. 
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Anderson— L.  M.  Mahafley,  Anderson. 
Bamberg— 0.  M.  Lancaster,  Bamberg. 

Barnwell— R.  S.  Moore,  jr.,  Barnwell. 

Beaufort— W.  M.  Stelnmeyer.  Beaufort. 
Berkeley— W.  A.  Wall,  Moncks  Corner. 
Calhoun— P.  L.  Geiger,  St.  Matthews. 

Charleston — H.  H.  MoCarley,  Charleston. 
Cherokee— Jno.  0.  Fowler,  Gaffney. 

Chester — J,  E.  Nunnery,  Chester. 

Chesterfield— Mrs.  Millie  D.  Sanders,  Chesterfield. 
Clarendon — F.  Earle  Bradham,  Manning. 
Colleton— J.  J.  Padgett,  Walterboro. 

Darlington— Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Hutto,  Darlington. 
Dillon— Mrs.  John  Hargrove.  Dillon. 

Dorchester— M.  Sims  Judy,  St.  George. 

Edgefield— J.  S.  Thurmond,  Edgefield. 

Fairfield— W.  W.  Turner,  Wlnnsboro. 

Florence— J.  T.  Anderson,  Florence. 

Georgetown— R.  T.  King,  Georgetown. 

Greenville — J.  F.  Whatley,  Greenville. 
Greenwood— T.  E.  Dorn,  Greenwood. 

Hampton— N.  J.  Johnston,  Hampton. 

Horry— J.  G.  Lewis,  Conway. 

Jasper— Y.  0.  Weathersbee,  Rldgeland. 

Kershaw— Mrs.  Kathleen  Watts,  Camden. 
Lancaster — Lewis  M.  Olybura,  Lancaster. 

Laurens — C.  F.  Brooks,  Laurens. 

Lee— B.  T.  Brown,  Bishopville, 

Lexington— A .  D .  Martin,  Lexington. 

McCormick- W.  H.  Parks,  McCormick. 

Marion— S.  J.  Wall  Marion. 

Marlb oro — J ennie  Belle  McRae,  Bennettsvllle. 

^W^r^KreD^NeWb8rry- 


Marshall— Mamie  Olson*  Britton. 

Meade— Bernard  Linn.  Sturgis, 

Mellette— May  mo  Miller,  White  Rivor. 
Miner— Peter  Frederiksen,  Howard, 
Minnehaha— Mrs.  Luolla  Won  ton,  Sioux  Fall*. 
Moody—  Katharinu  ltlillo,  Klumlreuu.  * 
Pennington— Ruth  A.  Brooks,  Rapid  city 
Perkins— Mrs.  Abigail  Alexander,  Bison. 
Potter— Mrs.  Inga  Hnanstad,  Gettysburg 
Roberts— Pearl  Robinson,  Staton. 

Sanborn— Avis  Williams,  Woonsorkct. 

Shannon 7— Millard  Gy  to,  Denbv. 

Spink— II.  B.  lieinniJller,  Itedlleld. 

Stanley— Mrs,  Anna  C.  Super,  Fort  Pierre. 
Sully— Mrs.  Zetta  B,  Hyde,  (Hilda. 

Todd  7-Mre,  Annette ;  Niehus,  Valentino,  Nobr. 
Tripp— H.  E,  Hiatt,  W  inner. 

Turner-Joseph  Swenson.  Parker. 

Union— Inez  Anderson,  Elk  Point. 


nrrvx:  ■L'a-  *«azer,  uommbia. 

Saluda— B.  F.  Cromley,  Saluda. 

Union— Mrs.  Frances  Beaty,  Union. 

Yo&bMk^Tof“ery'  KtogStre8- 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

rS’SSTw  ^  G*  ^^eraon,  Plankhiton. 
Beadle— H.L.  Hurley,  Huron. 

Bennett— Mrs.  Clara  Ford.  Martin. 

Bon  Homme— Bart  Cole,  Tindall. 

Brookings— Ella  Swanson,  Brookings. 
Brown-^Mjy.  Myrtis  0.  druhn,  Aberdeen. 


Ziebach— Mrs.  Georgia  Holden,  Dupree. 
TENNESSEE 

Anderson— Clifford  Seehor,  Clinton. 
Bedlord— W .  M.  Shaw,  Shelby villo. 
Benton— O.  P.  Dobson,  (’'aindon. 
Blodsoe— J.  David  Wheeler.  PlkavilK 
Blount— Claude  D,  Curtis,  Maryville 
Bradley— Si ni  Beaty,  Cleveland. 
Campbell— B.  E.  Dnamtt,  Jarksinirn. 
Cannon— Clyde  Rlchards.  Woodbury. 

cKt#'  Hnnilnmlon. 

Carter— K.  P.  Banka,  Klizabethton. 

}?'  1Jwt*  Ashland  City, 
i  Hrndersan. 

Claiborne— Ethel  Hamilton,  Tarowell, 

I  Clay-Edwwd  Mayfield,  Oiina. 
we— P.  C.  Williams,  Newport. 

g.  McMahan,  Manchester. 
I  v,  B.  Pinkston,  Alamo. 

I  flavin*, 

DavRisoa— W,  c  Dodson,  Nashville. 

r'-  Haney,  Decatur  vllle, 
Hiutthville. 

Dye^S^D^Smlth^Dyershuire.011* 

Ha 


CO  UNTV  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 


Melfts— Grover  C.  Iauut,  Decatur. 
Monroe— A.  A.  Tlmnms&m,  Madisonvillc. 
Montgomery— N.  L.  Carney,  Clarksville. 
Mooro— L.  H.  Wlscmsm,  Lynchburg, 
Morgan— Louis  R,  Schubert,  Wart  burg. 
Oblon-J.  M.  Deliow,  l  nion  City. 
Overton— H.  C.  Peek,  Livingston. 

Perry— Jack  Stevens,  Linden. 

Pickett— Hen  K.  Drove,  Byrdstmvn, 

Polk— J.  (\  MeAims,  Hcnttm. 

Putnam— Wesloy  V.  Flail.  Cookeville. 
Rboa-L  H.  Miser,  Dayton, 

Roaao— J.  F.  Brittain,  Kingston. 
Robertson— C,  l*'.  Fisher,  springheU!. 
Rutherford— J .  B.  Brandon,  Murfreesboro, 
Scott— O.  E.  Byrd,  limit  vdU\ 
Sequatchie— <  'tester  t  Iriilit  h,  Dunlap. 
Sevlor— Kay  Ownby,  Scviervdle, 

Shelby— Sue  M,  rawer-*.  Memphis, 
Smith— K.  L.  Hu!!tne\  Carthage, 

Btewart— Krle  Coppedge.  Paver. 

Bullivan -John  K.  Pall.  Hhamtvtlle. 
Sumner— W.  T.  Hardison,  Uallutm. 
Tipton— Kngene  Younger,  Covington, 
Trousdale -J.  H.  MeMurry,  Hurtsvitlo, 
Unicoi— Prank  T.  Gentry,  Erwin, 

Union- U,  PL  Orimdl.  butlrcll, 

Van  Huron  -It.  K.  Sentt,  Sjwuievr, 

Warren  ~L.  E.  Sumtnm,  McMinnville, 
Washington  H.  H.  Clark,  Jonesboro, 
Wayne -“J.  W.  <hUlien,  Wayne  thorn. 
Weakley  -A.  S.  Campbell.  Drewden, 
White— C.  H.  Johnson,  Sparta, 

WilHamstm  -Fred  J.  rave.  PmnkUti. 
Wltaon— W.  If.  Waters,  Lebanon. 


Anderson  -M.  K  KuehtrL  Palo  lino, 
Andrews-"-!!.  T  WRm  n,  Audreys 
Angelina— Prank  Model!,  Migrtirm. 

Aransas*  W.  H  Ballwin,  itivkp>ai. 
Archer"-!!.  R  hyriK  \rrher  *’itv 

Armstrong  -S,  p,  Mathews,  Claude, 
At&sensu-Mrs  Rom  MUtismi,  Jtuimtnntnn. 
Austin— JF.  H.  Potter,  Rellvdle, 

Balk\v*-J.  K.  Adams  Miib-dme. 

Bandera -Dram  Mle  Wright,  Handera. 
Bastrop-  -Krent  Hut  etc,  Mnntmp, 

Baylnr-J.  T.  St,  Clair,  Sevinum, 

Bee*M.  A.  Wniieu,  Her ville 
BeH-M.  O,  Prime  ',  Melton 
Beiar^ih  K  Stewart*  S«»  Autumn, 

Blanco  L  H  Chuk,  Johnson  City, 

Borden- L.  A  Pcwee.  *  #«♦! 

Bosque "-Mrs  tiara  P\  Rn  hards,  Meridian. 
Bowie— C„  t\  Porter, 

Bmxflri***K,  M  Dla^mk,  Murletnn 
Brow*- Mrs.  W,  P,  Nuriev,  Ilf  pm, 
Brewster-c  jy  \\  i«%i,  Alpine 
Briars*-"  O,  It  Tipps,  Mhrrloh 
Brooks- J,  A,  HmoIi,  Fathmlai 
Brown— K,  D,  Pter.r.  Hfowiturmtl. 
Burlenm-J,  M.  Harr,  Cal  l« ell 
Burnrt  «tJ,  H  Zimmerman,  Burnet. 

Caldwell -*  l4**itui  pi»M.  Lot-VImrl 
Callmun  -Carey  Leggett,  Fort  latvarw. 
Callahan  -A .  I,.  Jntm*>m  Halfd 
Cantoron*  Mr*  W  H  fo^wnsvkUa, 

Camp- tv  H  Mnudy,  PtH^ang 
Carson^  Prank  P.Hfnn.  Paulmti  lie 
Casa-Matorn  p  Humphrey,  linden, 
Castrn— M.  It.  Awv,  PimmiH 
Ohamhew-  riuy  %  \  Jm  ks^n,  Jr  T  \nahu*o 
Ch*rnk**-P,  M,  Knfcin.  tank 
Childress  cuu*V  \\  Cr^dm,  t  hihlrr^ 
Clay— W,  C,  ParrHh.  HrndrtU 
Coohrtn-J,  1,  Wiralrr.  Murtmr 
Coka—  Klwin  OrrfMU.  Pre, 

Colrmtti"  - John  I.  Umt d.  *  Mwnon, 
Ooljin'-L  II.  Hrnv|ri»-ks,  MrKInney. 
Colllnittwarth-  J  U.  W  iW*n.  Wellitufton, 
Colort*ir»— J  It.  Wuden.  Ctihimhu^. 

Comal— A.  M.  Plaster*  New  UramifeL 
ComMcha— H„  P  Walker,  Comanrhe, 
Concbo-o.  |„  Pa  mi  Hick, 

Cooka— Roy  Wtt*m,  tiainrawlle 
Coryell— R.  W,  Htepheiw.  Dut^ulle. 
Cottla-Threrad*  Hralfrey.  Padurah 


Cnme— S.  C.  Harrell,  Crane. 

<  rookott—Charles  K.  Davidson,  Ozona. 

P*  Hicks,  Crosby  ton, 

(  u  berson-.Rurch  Carson.  Van  Horn. 
Dallam-- !•  loyd  McNeill,  Dalbort. 

Dollas— H.  L.  Ooenier,  Dallas. 

awson^-W.  T.  Webb,  Lamesn. 

Deaf  Smith-- Karl  W.  Wilson,  Hereford. 
Delta— W,  B.  Wheeler,  Cooper. 

IJenton— J  I,  Vftrhrough,  Denton. 

Witt— H.  B.  Montgomery.  Cuoro, 
Dirkens— Madge  1).  TwaddelS,  Dickens. 
Dirninltt— Llmo  O'Meara,  Carrizo  Springs, 
Donley— Sloan  Baker,  Clarendon. 

Duval— O.  B,  Parr,  San  Diego. 

Past  land— Bert  MeOlamery,  Eastland. 

Ector -Henry  E.  Webb,  Odessa. 

KthvaPls— J,  h,  Johnstm.  Ttoz-k springs, 

Dupree  Davis,  Waxahaehie, 

K1  f  nso—  H.  C.  Hinton,  El  Paso. 

W*  Moon,  Stephenvllle. 

Pulls  “LoLs  Souther,  Marlin, 

Pamiin— Karris  FlrMe,  Bonham, 

Piivctte-“H.  A.  Rnehul,  La  Orange. 

Pisher— Howard  M.  Nolcs,  Roby. 

P  Joyd— Price  Scott,  Eloydada. 

Ptiard— Claud  Callaway,  Crowell. 

Port  Bend-Matty*  Schultz,  Richmond, 
franklin— W ,  R,  Irby,  Mount  Vernon, 
f  rw»st«nfr-W.  f\  Richardson.  Fairfield. 
Prio—Mrs.  Nena  Betts,  Pearsall. 

( jo] nos- -J.  J,  Kendrick,  Seminole, 
Cmlveston-o.  k,  Kennedy,  Oalveston. 
liarza— E.  R,  Wright,  Post. 

OjUpspie— Herman  Csener.  Freilerickshurg. 
niassfoick— J.  P,  Jamison,  Harden  City. 
fjoliad-S  J,  pfennincer.  Oollnd. 
n«nzftles--0,  K.  Brndlev,  Oonzales. 

Oray— John  B.  Hessey,  Pampa. 

Drayson-  p;.  a.  Miller,  Sherman. 

Hregg— ‘I'ora  Mackrv,  Longview. 

Drlmes— Eliraheth  Slddall,  Anderson. 
Htmriahu*— Max  H,  \Veiwrt,  Reguin, 

Hale— Mrs,  Ola  Lege.  Plainvlew. 

H»U—Mrs.  Rov  1^.  Onthrie,  Memphis. 
IJttmlltnn-  o,  R.  Williams,  HamlUon. 
Ilansford— C,  W.  King,  Swnmn. 
IIaplemaft"*Mvri1e  Porterfleld.  Ounnah. 
Hardin* -Mrs.  M.  R.  Stem,  ICountze. 

Harris —Wr,  O.  Smilev.  Ilnuston. 

Harrlmn  -J,  \\\  Cyplwra.  Marshall, 

Hartley- -R.  a,  De  Fee.  Channing. 

Haskell— Minnie  Kills,  Haskell. 

Hays—  Wilma  Allen,  Pan  Marena. 

Hemnhill  -W.  h.  Helton,  Canadian. 
Henderson  -F.  J.  Davis,  Athena, 
Hldalgfv-Mrs.  Fred  H.  Wright,  Edinburg. 
Hill- -Dougins  Coopw,  Hillsboro. 

Hocklpy— W.  E,  Fry,  Levelland, 

HoofL-Pam  Cleveland,  nrnnhtiry. 

Hopkins  41.  c\  McClain,  Sulphur  Springs. 
Houston  John  Long,  Crockett. 

Howard- Pauline  c.  Brigham,  Big  Bpring. 
Hudsiralh*  ~L  C.  Williams,  Sierra  Blanca, 
Hunt  -Mrs,  Ruby  Moran,  Hreenvllle. 
Hutchinson— Onn  Manahan,  Stinnett. 
trhm--R,  J.  Atkinson,  Sherwood. 

Jack— W.  A.  Ham,  Jaekshnro. 

Jackson  -Mrs.  Verna  K,  Harper,  Edna. 

Jasper -J.  J.  Miller.  Jasper. 

Jeff  Pavb-'F  H,  Powlkee,  Fort  Davis. 
Jefferson  -Mrs,  Lillian  Planchord,  Betwmont. 
Jim  flog*  \Y,  A,  Dannelley,  Hebhronville. 
Jim  WtKUl1.  P.  Price,  Alice, 

Johnson-*!.  D.  Ken  non,  Cleluime, 

Jnnea-B.  T.  Reover,  Anaon. 

Karnes-J,  Hardy,  Karmw  City. 
Kaufman— K.  B.  Dickson,  Kaufman. 

Kendall -Maurice  J.  I  ehmann,  Boerae. 
Kenedy  8,  Thornham,  Snrlta. 

Kent -H,  W,  Davis,  nniremmit. 

Kerr -Charles  Real,  Kerrvill*. 

Kimble*- R-  R  King,  Junction* 

King^O.  W.  Cross,  Outhrle. 

Kinney- John  II.  Ptadlcr,  Brackeu.sville. 
Ktaberg— J.  F.  Ellis,  Kingsville. 

Koox*-Alrs.  Ethie  Lee  P‘Pool,  Benjamin. 
T^mar— Mary  J,  1  Antisay,  Paris. 

I.tmb—L.  U.  Rochet!,,  bltm. 
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Lampasas— J.  Tom  Higgins,  Lampasas, 

La  SaUe-G.  A.  Welhausen,  CotuUa. 

Lavaca— Frank  Schoppe,  Hallettsviue. 

Lee— R.  J.  Heitmanclk,  Giddings. 

Leon— Mary  J.  Reed,  Centerville. 

Liberty— Mrs.  B.  B.  Sapp,  Liberty. 

Limestone— Jim  Barfield,  Groesbcck. 

Lipscomb— C.  A.  Dickenson,  Lipscomb. 

Live  Oak— Lydell  Lewis,  George  West. 

Llano— J.  W.  Currie,  Llano. 

Loving— J.  0.  Ramsey,  Mentone. 

Lubbock— Mae  Murfee,  Lubbock. 

Lynn-H.  P.  Caveness.  Tahoka. 

Madison— Lizzie  F.  Grissett,  Madison  villo. 
Marion— Mrs.  M.  C.  Dannelly,  Jefferson. 
Martin— J.  S.  Lamar,  Stanton. 

Mason— Otis  Shearer,  Mason. 

Matagorda — Mrs.  Claire  F.  Pollard,  Bay  City. 
Maverick— W.  0.  Fitch,  Eagle  Pass. 

McOuJloch— Hugh  Braly,  Brady. 

McLennan— J.  E.  Batson,  Waco. 

McMullen— L.  A.  Martin,  Tilden. 

Medina^W.  N.  Saathoff,  Hondo. 

Menard— J.  W.  Matthews,  Menard. 
Midland-M.  R.  Hill,  Midland. 

Milam— Mrs.  K.  K.  Robbins,  Cameron. 

Mills— Rov  Simpson,  Goldthwalte. 

Mitchell— Ruby  McGill,  Colorado. 

Montague— J.  J.  Haralson,  Montague. 
Montgomery— F.  R.  Blackman,  Conroe. 

Moore— F.  8.  Makeig,  Dumas. 

Morris— J.  H.  Wilkinson,  Daingerfleld. 

Motley— W.  R.  Cammack,  Matador. 
Nacogdoches— Etta  Strickland,  Nacogdoches. 
Navarro— Dan  D.  Hanks,  Corsicana, 

Newton— B.  E.  Ramsey,  Newton. 

Nolan— Joe  A.  Stewart,  Sweetwater. 

Nueces— D.  D.  Snow,  Corpus  Christi, 

Ochiltree— Oscar  C.  Flowers,  Perryton. 

Oldham— W.  A.  Pulliam,  Vega. 

Orange— J.  F.  Hammers,  Orange, 

Palo  Pinto— J,  E.  Maddox,  Palo  Pinto. 

Panola— Mrs.  Ada  Jordan,  Carthage. 

Parker— 0.  C.  Oorkern,  Weatherford. 

Parmer— Jno.  Aldridge,  Jr,,  Farwell. 

Pecos— C.  E.  Casebier,  Fort  Stockton. 

Polk— A.  L.  Lunsford,  Livingston. 

Potter— Laura  V.  Hamner,  Amarillo. 

Presidio— W.  T.  Davis,  Marfe, 

Rains— J.  H.  Foster,  Emory. 

Randall— S.  B.  Orton,  Canyon, 

Reagan— J.  W.  Taylor,  Big  Lake. 

Real— Ed.  A.  Kelly.  Leakey. 

Red  River— Sam  Giddens,  Clarksville. 

Reeves— H.  N.  McKellar,  Pecos. 

Refugio— Jos.  A.  Steele,  Refugio. 

Roberts— J.  A.  Mead,  Miami. 

Robertson— E.  L.  Reynolds,  Franklin. 
Rockwall— Claude  Isbell,  Rockwall. 

Runnels — R.  E.  White,  Ballinger. 

Rusk— Glp  Hudson,  Henderson, 

Sabine— Maggie  B.  Weatherred,  Hemphill, 

San  Augustine— W.  E,  Mathews,  San  Augustine. 
San  Jacinto— Maggie  Lee  Trapp,  Cold  Springs. 
San  Patricio— H.  T.  Beckworth,  SInton. 

San  Saba— E.  G.  Hillman,  San  Saba, 

Schleicher— F.  M.  Bradley,  El  Dorado, 

Scurry— A.  A,  Bullock,  Snyder. 

Sohackelford— F.  L.  Kuykendall,  Albany. 
Shelby— R.  B.  Smith,  Center. 

Sherman— Forest  Mullins,  Stratford. 

Smith-J.  E.  BilUngsleyTTyler. 

Somervell— 0.  J,  Covey,  Glen  Rose. 

Starr— Mrs.  Florence  J.  Soott.  Rio  Grande  City, 
Stephens— Mrs,  Millie  Blackburn,  Breckenridge. 
Sterling— B.  F.  Brown,  Sterling  City. 
Stonewall— S.  L.  Stewart,  Aspermont. 

Sutton — Alvla  Johnson,  Sonora, 

Swisher — W.  A,  Graham,  Tulia. 

Tarrant— John  T.  White,  Fort  Worth, 

Taylor— M.  A.  Williams,  Abilene. 

Terrell — G.  J.  Henshaw,  Sanderson, 


Terry— Jay  Barrett.  Brownfield, 
Throckmorton— K.  1).  Cowimn,  Thnx-knmrt 
Titus— H.  G.  Smith,  Mount  Pleasant, 

Tom  Green— T.  W.  Parker,  San  Angelo. 
Travis— Mrs.  George  Keller,  Austin. 

Trinity— W.  ft.  Mills.  Grovoton. 

'Tyior— S.  ft.  Gwens,  >\  oodville, 

Upshur— n.  J.  Neek worth.  <  Ulmer. 

Upton— Muhuru  Htirrk  ltankiu. 

Uvalde— James  Maddux.  Uvujdo 
Val  Vcrrtt*~Mrs.  Marie  Grande  Adams,  Del  ft 
Van  Znndt— A.  O.  Lotnihmiller.  < ’unton. 
Victoria— William  K,  1 'axles.  V  ictoria, 
Waller— Bet  tie  Mitchell,  Htmtsville, 

Waller— Lisle  McPherson,  Hempstead. 
Ward— J.  Lee  ftilberrv,  Harrow, 
AVnshlngton-M.  1L  Uhlert.  Hrenham. 

Wohl>— ft.  Iticlmrdstm,  Laredo. 

Wharton— Mae  Hopper,  Wharton. 

Wheeler- (>.  It,  Miller.  Wheeler. 

Wichita— J,  A,  Hood.  Wichita  Kails. 

Wilbarger  “Mrs.  K.  (•  rhristiuu.  V  ernon* 
Willuey—C.  P.  ililhun,  Uuynmndvllie. 
Williamson— ft.  J.  ftruton,  Georgetown. 
Wilson— J,  K.  Swift,  Klnrcsvdle. 

Winkler— G.  <\  Olsen.  Hermit. 

Wise -Mrs,  Onm  Uurtwright,  iwutur, 

■Wood- Ola  Sims.  Quit  man. 

Youkum~-J.  ft.  Hassell,  Plains. 

Young— L,  G,  Cook,  Graham, 

Zapata— A.  V.  Navarro,  Zupnf.i. 

Zavala— N.  H.  Hunt,  Crystal  City, 

DlBTIttCT  AND  DlHTIUCT  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT 


Beaver— 8,  Melvin  Wutwer,  Reaver 
Box  Elder— Herein  ftimders  m.  Brigham. 
Cache— J.  W.  Kirk  bride,  Logon, 

Curbon— W.  W,  Christensen,  Prtn\ 

Daggett— Niels  Pullesen, 1  Mnmlo 
Davis-n.  C.  Burton,  Karmbigmn 
DuchoMte— Charles  Iverson,  Duchesne. 

Emory— James  Nnttall,  Hunfniglmr 
Garfield  — K,  G,  Gardiner,  Pangulfch. 

Grand—  M.  J.  Andrews,  MmK 
Iron— N,  J.  Barlow,  Cedar  City. 

Juab. 

Juab  district  -Owen  Barnett,  Nephl. 

Tintic  district  «T,  E,  Bartlett,  Eureka. 
Kano— J.  G.  Smith,  Kaimh, 

Millard— W.  A.  Paxton,  Fillmore, 

Morgan— J.  R.  Tippetts,  Morgan. 

Pluto— Dougins  Q.  Cunimn,  Junction, 

Rich— Reuben  D.  Law,  Randolph, 

Salt  Lake. 

(Irani to  district  Calvin  Smith.  Hall  LukM  : 
Jordan  district  1>,  u.  Jensen.  it.  V.  D. 
Handy. 

San  Juan- II.  Lloyd  Hanson.  Mont  nr]  1m 
Sanpete. 

North  district-  A.  K.  Jones,  Mount  Plenant 
South  district— K.  T,  livid,  Miinti, 

Sevier— A.  J.  Ashman,  Rich  Held. 

Summit, 

North  district- Tl.  A.  Pace,  Coalville. 

South  district-  K,  M,  Held,  Karnas. 
Tooele— P.  M,  Nielson,  Tnoelo, 

Uintah— Ilebor  8.  Olson,  Vernal, 

Utah. 

Alpine  district— I  hivid  Gonrley,  A  merit 
Fork. 

Nebo  district  -Melvin  Wilson,  Spanish  Fork 
■Wasatch— Ralph  Nilsson.  He  Nr  City, 
■Washington— M  Uton  E.  Moody,  St.  O«org*. 
Wayne—  Anne  Snow,  Hlcknell, 

Weber— B.  A.  Fowler,  Ogden. 


1  Clerk  of  board. 
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SUPEUViSlOS  DISTRICT  AND  DISTRICT  j 
StJ  1  ’  K  It  I N  T  KNUK  N  *1’  OH  S  IT  Kit  VLSI  Sii  J 
PRINCIPAL  j 


IV; 


VHKMoNT i 

ri  ■inoonwiiMlol  ;viu«d  dl  trU'l;  T^l'wii;  l. 

1  '  indvpt'udt'hl  dbtrml] 

Addison  County; 

•  VMthut't  MrU't  1  Midi  oj*.  cturlutte.  Ktrl-- 
burtip  MunMott,  IMubm,  VYrgmuir 
thiwnl  C»ei*rgO  VV  }Vif*<Tirm,  \mvnttt*S. 
Central  dhtikt  tCmnwnll,  Mi-MMmry  L. 
Middh'bury  T„  NVw  Hnvcti,  Riptnri,  S  dU- 
jmrv,  WVvbrHg*.  W  #n?tnr!*  Truman  L, 
BuHorlCld,  MH  Ih-bury. 

.sVwMMWf  rfidrCt  tlLo/im,  Bridpurt,  Hub* 
hurhwu  orwoll,  ^hondoun,  Wtst  Hawn* 

S.  IV  Miner,  or\v*  ll. 

Bristol  -John  L  S’Vbm,  BrCtrd. 

Ddcrster  ’Mk  Iuuif4  H.  \>*r,  HruOun, 
Liwnlu  Mr-.  M> 1 L  * t.  Lincoln, 
Sturksbnrn  r  t.  lan  y  ||.  Wyumn.  St  irk v 
horn. 

Bennington  County1 

SrifSft  dMriet  W.mhiMvr,  Paw-let , 

Sundguh’,  Sunderland*  K.  L,  Htgtdmv, 
MnnvheMer  Center. 

Sauthnnt  ttutrfrt  tth’imimrtu;!,  T,  HUdon* 
tmry.  North  Pnwn  it  I  ,  Powmd,  Inf  f  Miry, 
Woodford’  F  >*.  Iron*.  IhuMiighm, 
Arlington  tv  NHurKmk,  vrlingimt. 

North  Rewuughui  L  Duimvan  S.  Jones, 
North  Hvwdnglun, 

Rupert  -8,  W,  Ihnhm.  W*dK 

Catatonia  Comity : 

Xurth  ft  nit  a!  rfidurf  >  Burke  l'  ,  KiM  ILhtm, 
Kirby,  Lyndon  I  .  Lvnd*<»  T.  Lynlnnvdk-, 
Newark.  shHRidd,  WV-d  Dorkr  I,,  WIhv* 
IiH-ki  "Mriitm  K  tviuhL.  Lvudouvdle 
.Sowrt  entittil  iU*t*ut  -  ILiru* L  t  him  UK  IVweh* 
mn.  Waterford N*tH  H  liotbrt.uk >  Danville, 
Stout*  tfBftirf  oirnhm.  \»  wintry*  Ky»"#ato, 
Wells  River  L*  I  ,*rt  ibtrvm,  8outh 
Kyegate. 

VbjHT  t.nmntltf  dofrirf  iCfnfj-iburv,  t  Irwin  > 
l»oro.  Hardwtrk  T,  Mmuuird.  \*  olden, 
Woltido  J.  Newton  Perrm,  Kwi  Hardwick. 
Concord,  St,  Johwdmry  Mdnei  IV  Hording, 
81.  Juhihbury 

Hardwick  I.  *1  He**ge  U  Jcokim,  Hurl* 
wlok. 

Chlttemlrii  County 

Burlington  Lyman  C  Hunt 
Km*%  June!  mo  \V  Roy  to*  Baron,  Kmc* 
Junction 

Hlnwhum  Frank  \  ^ttlru.  ii*nr4hurrf 
Hiinthothm  Mr*,  tbi^  K,  Al**,  Hunting 
ton 

JwrD'lio  K'N  ut  T  Mnk‘in-> .  Jrri^tm  c  Vuirr 
Ktfhmnnd  Kmr.ii.  it  Utrhmnrnt 

St.  (tmnti'i  Sotilh  Hut ltn*hm  \\  \.  Wtirt-J.-r, 
Hoi  it  It  HiirliitflMti 

ShHlburia^1  »  .\  Wti^v  stirttnirn*' 

Kndrrhllt  t  I>  Ku-harU  J  liom.  t'h.l^mll 
Pmlwhtll  T  Mm  Mimh  l<  1‘hdr-rliill, 

WrtUtorU  Mm  U1H«m  I*  timw, 

WlmKttfcl  U  " lack t*n| p 

Sink  County; 

Bmx  IlMntt  \  |i l**riiu ftp td.  Mri«ht»u*  Itrun^ 
wick#  Cmnuifi.  t  hnrMmi.  t  tr»nl*y.  ilulM* 
halt,  l^mnifioti.  I.mumimnt,  AianUionr. 
Niwton,  Victory  r  Vrchic  W.  8tiniP,  liUnd 

.  ,  Pond. 

Fttmkhn  County, 

.VorO#«At  dJ*rut  .Hrtkahirw,  Kih»I.iiu  T.# 
Montgomcf >.  iitcJifocd*  Kd«m  F,  UrMtto, 
lUchford. 

81.  Albow  FatrlVJd  dUtftrl  .FairlWkl,  St, 
Albon»  City,  Swtntom  Jrwtah  8.  Mct  wm, 
8k  Album 

FrtnfcUii  ehiltovnW  AVcai  dutrki  iCol- 
charter,  Km%  T  .U^ryia.  Milton  T .  Milton 
y  8k  AltwiM  T„  8brMou)-Iloro«c  K. 
Hont.  8k  Alboiu.  ___ 

„Lfor  dU «i  ud  town*  h»vtn«  n  popubitkm  o( 

2^00or  mart,  wry,  «i. 


I 


Franklin  County-Continued. 

Knasburg  Fulls—JosiHir  II.  Wright. 

Fairfax— Fronds  I.  Bean,  Fairfax. 

Fletcher— Mrs.  Einmu  Al,  Loach,  It.  F.  D.  3, 
Cumbrldgn. 

Franklin— Arthur  L.  sturtiwant,  Franklin. 

Hlghgute— Raymond  Atulorson,  Highgato  Con 
ter, 

flrand  Ble  County : 

Allmrg,  Uraml  Lie,  Isle  La  Motto,  North 
Hero.  South  Hero -Fred  K.  Cargill,  Alhurg. 

LiiuioUlo  County; 

Xorth  tlintrivt  f Bakorslield,  Bolvldere,  Fdou, 
Hyde  Bark,  Johnson)— Lloyd  \V.  Moulton, 
Uydo  Bark. 

itiitrict  (KImnro,  Morristown,  Stowe)— 
hw  W.  Tlioum<,  Morrisvillc. 

Cimihrulgo  -Harry  M.  Montague,  Jefferson¬ 
ville. 

Wnterville- -Mrs.  Anna  L,  Board,  Waterville. 

cramro  County: 

Fmt  district  (Bradford,  t'ookville  L,  Corinth, 
FuirW,  (irange,  Topsham,  Vorshire,  West 
Fnlrlee)— Lyman  W.  Bole,  Bradford. 

SMfcrfixf  d/.t/rief  (Chelsea,  Norwich,  Slmron, 
Stratford,  Tunbridge)— A.  Courtney  3‘arker, 
Chelsea. 

NiufAwril  di^frirf  (Braintree,  Brookfleld,  Ran¬ 
dolph  I.,  Randolph  Tj-  (larileld  A.  Jamie¬ 
son,  Randolph. 

Willlutitstawii —U inner  B.  Ashland,  Williams- 
town. 


Orleans  County* 

Ctntrni  rfintrict  (Burton  L,  Burton  T.,  Brown* 
iugton,  Olover,  Imsburg,  Sutton,  West- 
more)' -'Frank  It.  Adams,  Barton. 

Xurtk  dirtrift  (Derby,  Holland,  Morgan,  New' 
jmrtV  Fumst  A.  Hamilton,  Newport. 

Xuritnmit  (thtrict  (Coventry.  Jay,  Lowell, 
.Newport  T,,  Troy,  We -rtlddJ—Otley  L. 
Diigmi,  Newport  Center, 

Mhftuy  -Frank  tMaw*.  IruMhurg. 

North  Troy  1.  D.-^ Tobin  Haggerty,  North 
’Prny. 

urleaus  l.  D  Charles  S,  Rising,  Orleans. 


Rutland  County* 

tin  tin  nd'/'ntr  f/arra  diiUrid  (tVistleton,  Fair 
Haxfrit  L,  Fair  Haven  '1'.)  Sarah  T.  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Oastlcbm 

SniftHir**t  dirtrlet  MNilttemlen,  Clarendon,  Ira, 
Mendnii,  Middletown  Springs,  Poultaey, 
'nnimaith,  Wdls)  -Frederick  W.  Wallace, 
Pmiltney. 

Rutland- Windsor  West  District  (Ludlow* 
Mount  Holly.  Plymouth,  Rutland  T.. 
Hhrewshuryl  Winn  L,  Taplin,  Ludlow. 

Brandon  T„  tloshen  Mri,  Flavian,  Parttow, 
li,  F,  t>.,  limndon.  _  . 

Brandon  L  IV  Marcus  t.  Horham,  Braudon. 

i^anhy,  Mount  Tala*r  -Llewellyn  ltolierta. 

njtnt*y  .  . 

Pitt sford  John  W  t  rMuhart,  Pittsfonl. 

Proctor  Clarence  1».  Joy.  Proctor. 

RuiUnd  City** William  W.  Fairchild,  Rutland 
City. 

Sudhury—Mrs.  Katherine  fl.  Jones,  Sudbury. 

W'iiII I ngfard— Walter  D.  Oallngher,  W  idling* 

wiwt  Rutland  **  Francis  V.  Uinchey,  West 
Hut  land. 

Washington  County:  .u 

Oaf rut  dlrtrtef  (Berlin,  Nurthfleld,  L,  North- 
fteld  T.,  Roxhury,  W’orcestert— Charlee  P. 
McKnlght,  Northheld.  4  4 

NortknM  dUtriet  (Cabot,  t'aluis,  Eiwt  Mont* 
nelter,  Marshflehl,  Plalnfhsld,  Woodbury)-- 
Mat  W.  Barrows,  Plainneld. 

WettdlMrlri (Bolton,  Duibnry,  Fayston,  Mwa- 
Uwm,  Warren,  Waterbury,  WUllston)— 
Med*  n.  Willis,  Waterbary.  m 

Barre  (^Uy  Carroll  H.  White,  Bam  City. 

BarreTown,  Washington -Herbert  V.  Wheel* 
oek,  South  Barre. 

Mlddleeex-Mrp.  Frank  L.  Cooley.  R.  F.  D. 

MontySflrt^-whllam  A.  Ktneaid,  Montpelier, 

WaltafleW  -Ray  I.  Pestle,  WeltsfWd. 
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Windham  County:  . 

Central  district  (Athens,  U rook  1  me,  Dover, 
Grafton,  Jamaica,  Marlboro,  New  fane, 
Townabend,  Wardsboro,  Winhalb-Uuy  W, 
Powers,  Athens.  „  ll#  .  „  1I# 

South  district  (Dummerston,  Uuilford,  Halifax, 
Putney,  Vernon)— Kthel  A.  Eddy,  lirattle- 
boro.  _ 

Southwest  dltirict  (Keadsboro,  Searanurg,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Somerset,  Whitingbam,  Wilmington)-— 
Beniamin  P.  Hamlin,  Wilmington. 

Rockingham-Westminster  district  t  Hoc  king  ham, 
Westminster)— Francis  M.  Malcolm,  Bel¬ 
lows  Falls. 

Brattleboro— Florence  M.  Wellman,  Brattle- 
boro. 

Landgrove,  Peru,  Windham— Paul  P.  Jones, 
Windham. 

Windsor  County:  4  _ 

Northeast  district  (Barnard,  Hart  land,  Pomfret, 
Koyalton,  Thetiord)— Allas  J.  Heath,  South 

Nort/west  district  (Bethel  T.,  Granville,  Han¬ 
cock,  Pittsfield,  Hocheater  I.,  Hoohester  T., 
Sherburne,  8  tack  bridge)- A.  U.  tawton, 
Roobeater. 

South  district  (Andover,  Baltimore,  Cavendish 
Chester,  Duttonsvtllel.,  Londonderry.  Head¬ 
ing,  Weetbe£55d,  West  Windsor)  Samuel 
H.  White,  Chester. 

Bethel  1.  D.-Phfllp  L.  Smith,  Bethel. 

Bridgewater— Mrs.  Mary  F.  Bassett,  Bridge- 

Hanford— Anns  L.  Thomas,  White  River  June- 
twin. 

Springfield— Ernest  Q.  Ham,  Springfield. 

Weeton-Abbie  R.  Follette,  Weston. 

Windsor— Edward  K.  Bosk,  Windsor. 

Gertruds  O.  Buck  man, 

County  and  Division  Supihin- 

#  T1ND1NT 

VIRGINIA 

Aooonuao— Henry  A.  Wise,  Parksley, 

AggwtagTL.  Bennett,  pbario&esvUle. 

aSS^Te.  Wriodetw 

AjnSttf— W,  D.  OogjAm 


Blaekttotw. 


Hanover— J.  Walton  Hall,  Ashland, 

Milton  shue,  Henrico  Courtho 

Richmond. 

HighUnd— R.  E,  Maury.  Monterey. 

Hie  of  Wight-L.  T.  Half,  Windsor, 

James  City.  (Sea  Charles  City,) 

King  and  Quota,  (See  Essex.) 

King  George— T.  B.  Gayle,  Sherwood  Forest  Fa 
Fredericksburg. 

King  William— W,  E.  Garber,  Palls. 
Uiicaster-W.S,  Brent,  Heathaville. 

Lee— 8,  J,  Shelburne,  Pennington  Gap. 
Loudoun— -0.  L,  Kmerlck,  Puroellvllle. 

Louisa— D.  B.  Webb,  Louisa. 
IjMnburg-James  T.  Waddill,  Jr.,  Victoria. 
Madison.  (See  Greene.) 

Mathews— G,  G,  Anderton,  Saluda. 
Mecklenburg— 0.  B.  Green,  Boydton. 
Middlesex.  (See  Mathews.) 

Montgomery— 0.  C.  Shelburne,  Christiansburg 
Nansemoud— F.  F.  Jenkene,  Franklin. 
Nelson— W .  E,  Kidd,  Lovington, 

New  Kent.  (See  Charles  City.) 

Norfolk— James  Hurst.  Norfolk, 
Northampton— G.  j,  Oliver,  Cape  Charles. 
Northumberland.  (See  Lancaster.) 

Nottoway.  (See  Amelia.) 

Orangch-D.  N,  Davidson,  Orange. 

Page-Harry  B.  Hanger,  Luray. 

Patrick— J,  Fay  Reynolds,  Stuart. 
Pittsylvania— F.  B.  Watson,  Jr„  Chatham. 
Powhatan— P.  C.  William*.  Powhatan. 

Prince  Edward— T.  J.  Mcllwalne,  Farmvilk, 
Prinoe  George— R,  W.  Copeland,  Hopewell, 
Princess  Anne— Robert  J,  Johnsou,  Prineea*  An 
Prince  W ililam— K.  C.  Haydon,  Manassas. 
Puliutkl—  K.  L.  Darat,  Pulaski. 
Rappahannock— U.  Tyler  Miller,  Front  Royal 
Richmond— HI  ok®  T.  Newtou,  Hague. 
Roanoke-  R.  K.  Cook.  Sukun. 

Rockbridge— K.  M.  Irby,  i^xington. 
Rockingham— J.  C,  Myers.  Harrisonburg. 
Russell— G.  II.  Givens,  Lebanon. 

Scott— W.  I).  Smith,  Gate  City. 

Shenandoah— C.  V.  Shoemaker,  Woodstock. 
Smyth— H.  K.  Coiwnhaver,  Marion. 
Southampton*  (See  Nansemond.) 
Spotsylvania— J.  H.  Chile*,  Fredericksburg. 
Stafford.  (See  King  George.) 

Burry-  M.  B.  Joyner,  Dendron, 

Huassx— T.  D.  Foster,  Waverly, 

Tax* well— A.  s.  Oreevar,  Taxewell, 

Warren.  (See  Rappahannock.) 

Warwtck-B.  C.  Charles,  Denbigh. 
Washington— W.  J.  Edmonson,  Abingdon. 
Westmoreland.  (Sea  Richmond.) 

Wlee-J,  j.  Kelly,  ir.,  Wise. 

Wythe— John  H.  (Wfty,  WytbsvMe. 

York.  (See  Warwick.) 

Cod nt y  and  County  Supibjntindi 

WASHINGTON 

Adams—  Mrs,  Anna  L.  Armstrong,  RltavUle, 
Asotin— Vera  Campbell.  Asotin. 

Bsatoo— Olsf  Btrandwoid.  Prosser. 
cGkSn— Mva.  Dollle  J.  Thayer,  Wenstobee. 
ClaUsm— Lucy  M.  Grubb,  Port  Angelas. 
Clarke— Norris  X,  Wilson,  Vancouver. 
Oefijsshia  W,  W.  Uendrou,  Dtnou. 
Oewftte— Mrs.  Bdna  M.  MeLsed,  Kelsik  , 
yoqsgse  Mia.  J^ntee  Ftosr,  WttwrUls, 


-Anns  B,  Run 
-Mrs.  Hattie  D 


.  Gladys  F.  OssUeman,  Emais* 
or-Mit.  Adek  A.  Oliver,  Monte* 
I*  Ivetas  Spenm.  OnnpevMe. 
IdShDwumy*  Port  Townsend. 
S»*H3i  County  City  Build 

ft.  WoMe,  Part  Orchard, 
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Mason—  Robert  (\  Johnson,  Shelton. 

Okanogan— Mrs.  Ella  M.  Watkins,  Okanogan. 
Pacific— Mrs.  Jessie  Simmons,  Smith  Howl. 

Pond  Oreille— Mrs,  Mamie  1*.  Johnson,  Newport. 
Pierce—  Edgar  A.  Norton,  Tacoma. 

San  Juan— Guy  W.  Itrumhaw,  Friday  Harbor. 
Skuglt—  Frank  M.  Brock,  Mount  Vornon. 
Skamania -Mrs.  Anna  If.  Miller,  Rtevonsnn. 
Snohomish  - A .  A,  Mykluud,  Everett. 

Spokane -Jean  U  Smiles,  Spokane. 

Stevens-  Charles  M.  Beardsley,  Colville. 
Thurston— Fred  J.  Drown*  Olympia. 

Wahkiakum  -Mrs.  Vyn  V.  Bowman,  Calhlamet. 
Walla  Walla  Fannie  Dunwtuxlie,  Walla  Walla. 
Whatcom— Mrs.  Beryl  J.  Uriuf*  Bellingham. 
Whitman  ~L.  T.  Baln-nck,  Colfax, 

Yakima— L.  IVnrle  Hibarger,  Yakima. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Barbour— Bretsel  Harris.  Philippi. 

Berkeley—  Bessie  1>.  Kilmer,  Murlliisburg. 

Boone— VirgiUones,  Mudirtm, 

Braxton— W.  B.  Golden.  Hutwoods. 

Brooke— Olen  Staton.  Wellsburg, 

Cabell— Henry  F.  White,  Huntington, 

Calhoun— Bernard  McDonald,  Orantsvllle. 

Clay— C,  N,  Ahaley,  Clay. . 

Doddridge— W.  B.  Bwontr.el,  West  Lukin. 
Fayette— B.  B.  Kakew.  Fayetteville. 

Gilme^-Cari  McGinnis,  UhmviUe. 

Grant— C.  P.  Hott,  Petersburg. 

Greenbrier— W,  E.  Scott,  I/mlsburg. 

Hampshire— Wilbur  H.  Park,  Bountey. 
IInncoek—11.  O.  Miller,  New  Cumberland. 

Hardy  -1C.  A.  Hawse,  linker. 

Harrison— w.  n,  Cotllmlaffer,  Clarksburg. 

Jackson  -Clareneo  F,  Myers,  Ripley. 

Jefferson— 1.  N.  Bonham,  tiunmiit  Point, 
Kanawha— Elizabeth  J,  Ooodall.  Charleston, 
Thomas  E.  Miles.  Weston. 

Lincoln  Benjamin  F,  White,  Hamlin. 

Logan— H.  K.  Boer*  Login. 

Marlon— A.  L.  Thomao,  Fairmont. 

Marshall— 8,  J.  Anderson,  Moumlsvllle. 

Mason— J.  1).  Canterbury,  Point  Pleasant. 
Mercer— U.  J.  Wood,  Princeton, 

Mineral— Luke  McDowell,  Keyser. 

Mingo— James  U.  Davis,  Williamson. 

Mouongalla— Floyd  B.  Cox.  Morgantown, 
Monroo—Uuy  H.  Higgs,  wfkol. 

Morgan— Buford  S.  Cross,  Great  Cucapon. 
McDowell— N.  A.  .Steadman,  Welch. 

Nicholas- Shirley  Morton,  Summorsville. 

Ohio^Z,  W.  Springer,  Wheeling. 

Pendleton— Isaac  L.  Bennett,  Franklin, 
Plousanhc-F.  M.  Cnunblett,  St.  Marys. 
Pocahontas  -C.  K.  Flynn,  Marllnton. 
Proaton—Justun  A.  Deahl,  Kingwood. 

Putnam— W.  K.  Thompson,  Hurricane, 

Raleigh-  Bernard  B,  chambers.  Bcckloy. 
Randolph  Bryan  Hamilton,  Elkins. 

Kitohl*  .Simon  D.  Goff,  Harrisvillo. 

Roams— Bay  Taylor,  Sttewer.  , 

Hummers— Margaret  Nicely,  Hinton, 

Taylor— Lloyd  L.  aUurivor,  Grafton. 

Tucker— C.  li.  Parsons,  Pursons. 

Tyler— Floyd  A.  Buck.  Middlotanirne. 

Upshur— William  D.  Foster,  Buckhannon. 
Wayne— H.  F.  Fry,  Wuyne. 

Webster— Berllu  Anderson,  Webster  Springs. 
Wetzel— Leslie  Garrett,  New  Martinsville. 

Wirt— Roes  Wilson,  Elizabeth. 

Wood— Walter  H,  HmTman,  Parkersburg. 
Wyoming— C,  A.  Blankenship,  Pinevllle. 

WISCONSIN 

Adams— I.  S.  Jones,  Friendship.  t 
Ashland— Richard  Taggart,  Ashland* 

Barron -August  Newman,  Barron. 

Bayfield— Buie  U.  Miller.  Washburn. 

Brown— E.  A,  Seymour,  Green  Bay. 

Buffalo— Glenn  M.  Hutchinson,  Alma. 

Burnett— 0.  H.  Caspeis,  Qrontshurg. 

Calumet— Anna  E.  Barnard,  Chilton.  _  „ 

“  “  ■  -  - Palis. 


Columbia— Anna R.  Nelson,  Portage. 
Crawford— Fred  B.  Porter*  Prairie  «u  Cblen. 


Dane: 

First  district— Esther  Krakow,  Run  Prairie. 
Second  district— Thomas  g.  Thompson,  Mount 
Horeb. 

Dodge—  rnul  L.  Kaiser,  Juneau. 

Door— W.  J.  Gilson,  Sturgeon  Bay. 

Douglas— Vera  C,  Rehnstrond,  Superior. 

Dunn— John  W.  Klingmau,  Menomonle. 

Kmt  Claire— Mildred  Wilcox,  Eau  Claire. 
Florence— Mrs.  Grace  W.  Klnnear,  Florence. 

Fond  du  Lac— Myron  J.  Lowe,  Fond  du  Lac. 
Forest— Ann  Gray,  Cmndon. 

Grant— F.  E.  Ralph,  Lancaster. 

Green— Mrs.  Alta  R,  Rouse,  Monroe. 

Green  Lake—  George  V.  Kelley,  Princeton. 

Iowa— Mrs.  Lillian  Ellis,  Dodgeville. 

Iron— Ida  Bradley,  Hurley. 

Jackson  -Vella  S.  Van  Warmer,  Black  River  Falls. 
Jefferson  —  Eva  N.  Bock,  Jefferson. 

Juneau- —S.  D,  Macomher,  Mnuston. 

Kenosha— R.  R.  Ihlenfeldt,  Kenosha. 

Kewaunee  -Thomas  Frawley,  Kewaunee. 

La  Crosse— Emily  C.  Htromstad,  La  Crosse. 
Lafayette— Howard  Teasdnle,  Darlington. 
Langlade-Maud  B.  Gibbs,  Antigo. 

Lincoln— Nellie  Evjue,  Merrill. 

Manitowoc— E,  S.  Mueller,  Manitowoc. 
Marathon— A,  R.  Thtode,  Wausau. 

Marinette— Christine  Christenson,  Marinette. 
Marquette— Samuel  Long,  Westfield. 

Milwaukee— K,  T.  Griffin,  Milwaukee. 

Monroe— Ollle  M,  Swanson,  Rpnrtn. 

Oconto— Sanford  V,  Wilson,  Oconto, 

Oneida— J.  M.  Heed.  Rhinelander. 


Outammie-A.  G.  Meatlng,  Appleton. 
O/aukee-RIchard  F.  Roger,  Fredonio. 

Pepin— Fm  Buchanan,  Durand. 

Pierce— Mark  L.  Saxton,  Ellsworth. 

Polk-P.  J.  Lynch,  Balsam  Lake. 
Portago-Marion  E.  Bnnnach,  Stevens  Point. 
Price— Pearl  Salter,  Phillips. 

Racine— Edith  MoEachron,  Union  Grove, 
Richland— J.  Louise  Earll,  Richland  Center. 
Rock— ft.  T.  Longhotham,  Janesville, 

Rusk— Mrs.  Autie  C.  Sanford,  Ladysmith. 

Rt.  Croix— R.  J,  Sorenson,  Hammond. 

Rauk— Mattie  McMillan,  Bamboo. 
Rawyer—Mw,  Bertlna  B.  Schrooder,  Hayward. 
Shawano— A.  L.  Pnhr,  Shawano. 

Sheboygan— W.  J.  Borgor,  Sheboygan  Falls. 
Taylor— A.  J.  Latton,  Medford. 

Trempealeau— TllHo  C.  Sylfest,  Whitehall. 
Vernon— Nell  M.  Mahoney,  Viroqua. 

Vilas— Arthur  J.  Austin,  Eagle  River. 
Walworth— Maude  Mitchell,  Elkhora. 
Washburn— Lucy  A.  Leonora,  Shell  Lake. 
Washington— M.  T.  Buckley,  West  Bend. 
Waukesha— Arthur  Tows,  waukosha, 
Waupaca— C.  H.  Bacher,  Waupaca. 
Waushara— Arthur  Dietz,  Wnutoma. 
Winnebago— Anna  Ryss.  Oshkosh. 

Wood— 8.  G.  Corey,  Wisconsin  Rapids. 


WYOMING 


Albany— Mrs,  Wana  Schrader  Clay,  Laramie. 

Big  Horn— Mrs.  Leona  L.  Patterson,  Basin. 
Campbell— Marlon  Heald,  Gillette. 

Carbon— Helen  A.  Irving,  Rawlins. 

Converse— Maude  Dawes,  Douglas. 

Crook— Heme  Williamson,  Sundance. 

Fromont— Helen  Petersdorf.  Lander. 

Goshen— 0.  C,  Smith,  Torrington.  „ 

Hot  Springs— Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Russell,  Ther- 
mopolis, 

Johnson— Mrs.  Lillian  Watt,  Buffalo. 

Laramie— Mrs.  Rosolla  Carson,  Cheyenne. 
Idnooln— Mrs.  Grace  Groutage,  Kemmerer. 
Natrona— Mrs.  Allie  Dickinson,  Casper. 
Niobrara— Mrs.  Edna  DeCastro,  Lusk. 

Park— Mre.  MUdred  M.  Anderson,  Cody. 

Platte— Mrs.  Corrie  Douglass.  W  heatland. 
Sheridan— Marie  Smith,  Sheridan,  ^  „ 

Sublette— Mrs.  Leona  L.  Pape,  Plnedale. 
Sweetwater— Mrs,  Carrie  Smith  Sprowell,  Rock 

Teton^Mrs.  Essie  R.  Dale,  Jackson. 

Uinta— Mrs.  Jenine  M.  Isherwood,  Evanston. 
Washakie— H.  T.  Emmett,  Worland. 

Weston— Mrs.  Olive  Pickle,  Newcastle. 


OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORIES  4:7 

Hall,  Fred  £.  and  Ellis,  MuM  IV,  tdt.  Social  work  yearbook.  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Gives  a  list  of  NaUorml.stH'iiiliiReiU'h’SttlphaU'tlcally  arranged,  and  a  second  list  that  is  classified  by 
the  type  of  activity  undertaken, 

MacCmokcn,  John  Henry.  American  universities  and  colleges.  2nd  cd.  The  Williams  &.  Wilkins  com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore,  ittift. 

Lists  colleges  and  universities  alphabetically,  with  statement  of  work,  courses,  faculty,  publications, 
etc. 

National  Catholic  welfare  conference.  Department  of  education.  Directory  of  Catholic  colleges  and 
schools,.  The  National  Cuthnllc  welfare  conference,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lists  the  seminar  ies,  uni  versifies  and  colleges,  normal  training  schools,  secondary  schools,  olomontary 
schools,  and  summer  school:;.  Gives  brief  historical  sketch  and  description  of  the  institution. 

Official  Catholic  directory .  V.  J .  Kennedy  <fc  Sons,  44  Barclay  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Patterson,  Homer  L.,  «/,  Americim  educational  directory.  American  Kducational  Company,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

An  annual  directory  containing  a  list  and  description  of  the  public,  private  and  endowed  schools, 
college*,  higher  ami  secondary  institutions  of  learning,  State  and  county  superintendents  of  Instruction, 
libraries,  etc. 

Pierre  Key's  international  music  yearbook.  The  standard  music  annual,  Pierre  Key,  inc.,  119  West  67th- 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lists  organisations,  school*,  orchestras,  societies  in  various  countries;  musicians,  music  schools,  con 
servatoiioa,  etc.,  directory  of  artists,  in  the  United  States. 

Public  administration  clearing  house.  Organisations  In  tho  field  of  public  administration,  A  directory. 
Public  Adminisltniloii  Clearing  House,  WSO  Rest  Fifty-eighth  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A  diriartory  of  national,  State,  regional  and  Canadian  organisations,  with  a  section  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  type  of  activity. 

Sargent,  Porter.  A  handbook  for  private  school  teachers.  Porter  Saigont,  ll  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
A  Who's  who  in  the  private  schools. 

Sargent,  Porter.  A  handbook  of  pi  ivate  schools,  for  American  boys  and  girls.  An  annual  survey,  Porter 
Sargent,  11  lieaoon  Street,  Boston,  Maas. 

Contains  besides  tho  list  of  private  schools  In  the  United  States,  arranged  regionally,  a  short  list  in 
foreign  countries,  a  supplementary  list  in  this  country  classified  by  type,  and  to  meet  special  noods, 
boys  schools,  girls  schools,  coeducational  schools,  professional  schools,  etc. 

Sargent,  Porter.  A  handbook  of  summer  camps.  An  annual  survey.  Porter  Sargent,  11  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Glvos  lists  of  boys*  camps,  girls’  camps,  special  types  of  camps,  camps  to  fill  apodal  needs,  camps  in 
the  vailous  States,  American  summer  schools,  camps  in  Canada,  and  in  a  fow  other  foreign  countries. 

United  States.  Office  of  education.  Accredited  secondary  schools  In  tho  United  States.  U .  S.  Government 
printing  office,  Washington. 

This  directory  of  accredited  high  schools  Is  arranged  by  State  under  tho  various  accrediting  agondos. 
Issued  biennially. 

United  Statcw.  Office  of  education.  Accredited  higher  institutions.  U,  S.  Government  printing  office, 
Washington. 

Issued  biennially.  Colleges  and  universities  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  state,  under  the  ac¬ 
crediting  agencies.  Includes  professional  schools,  law,  medicine,  schools  of  business,  journalism,  li¬ 
brary  schools,  schools  of  architecture,  dentistry,  music,  and  pharmacy. 

United  States.  Office  of  education.  Annual  Kducational  directory.  U.  S.  Government  printing  office 
Washington.  (It*  Bulletin,  1933,  no.  1) 

United  Statoa.  Office  of  education.  Statistics  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries.  1929.  U.  8.  Gov¬ 
ernment  printing  office,  Washington.  (It*  Bulletin,  1930,  no.  37) 

Published  at  6-year  Intervals.  ,  , 

Give*  name  of  library  and  Ubraiian,  location  by  State,  and  alphabetically  by  city  under  State,  and 
valuable  atatistics  concerning  type  of  library,  number  of  volumes,  books  issued,  employees,  etc. 
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West,  Ctorenec  J.  and  Hull,  Callie,  tda,  Handbook  of  scientific  and  technical  societies  and  institutions  < 
the  United  states  and  Canada.  1930, 

Lists  national  State,  and  loeal  groups  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  which  contributo  to  knov 
ledge  and  to  furthering  research. 

Who’s  who  in  American  education.  A  biographical  dictionary  of  eminent  living  educators  of  tho  Unite 
States.  Edited  by  Robert  C,  Cook,  Throe  volumes.  Who’s  Who  In  American  Education,  290  Broat 
way,  New  York,  N.  Y.  192&-1931.  3  v. 

A  directoty  oflivlng  outstanding  American  men  and  women  in  education,  giving  brief  blographici 
Information. 
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Part  II 


PRINCIPAL  CITY  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  AND  CATHOLIC 
PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS  1 


IB.  M.  stands  for  business  manager;  ft.  D.  stands  for  research  director] 

Principal  City  School  Officers 


CITY,  POPULATION,  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT  OH  SUPERVISING 
PRINCIPAL,  BUSINESS  MAN¬ 
AGER,  AND  RESEARCH  DI¬ 
RECTOR 

ALABAMA 

Alabama  City  (8,544).  (Roe  Gadsden.) 
Albertville  (L\710)-  ~H.  J.  Chandler. 
Alexander  City  (4,519) — J.  M.  Pearson. 
Andalusia  (5,154)-' (\  L.  Martin, 

Anniston  (22,345) — 8.  K,  Alrerion. 

Athena  <4.23K)~~J,  M.  Cannon. 

Atmore  (3,035) —A.  C,  Moore. 

Attalla  (4.585) — R.  L,  Clements. 

Auburn  (2.800 
Bessemer 


J.8om— J.  A.  Parrish. 
(20,721)— J,  B,_Brjan. 


Birmingham  (259:678)— C.  B.  Glenn:  D.  E. 

McKinley,  B.  M.i  W.  BL  Putnam,  «.  0. 
Brewton  (5,818)— Robert  K.  Weber. 

Carbon  Hill  (2,519)—  James  S.  Brown. 
Cullman  (2.780) — ft.  P,  Jfohnaton. 

Decatur  (15,595)— W.  W.  Benson, 
Demopolls  (4,057)— J.  W.  Watt. 

Dothan  (16,040) —C.  C.  Moaeley. 

Elba  (2.523)— Jamee  C.  Dixon. 

Enterprise  (8.702)— Ivlaon  L.  Boles. 
Kufauln  (5,208)  —Thomas  G.  Wilkinson, 
Fairfield  (it. 059) — B.  B.  Baker. 

Florala  (2,580) — E.  O.  Palmer. 

Florence  (11,729)— F.  T.  Appleby. 

Fort  Payne  (3,375)— W.  W.  Hill. 

Gadsden  (24.042) — C.  A.  Doneboo. 

Greene  Ills  (8,085)—  M  it  tie  Wright. 

Gunter* villa  (2,826)— C.  W.  Hyatt. 
Homewood  (6,103)— J.  M,  Ward. 
Huntsville  (11,554)— W.  O.  Hamm. 
Jacksonville  (2,840)— C.  W.  Daugette, 
Jasper  (5,813) — w.  P.  Snugs*. 

LanMt  (5*204)— C.  E.  Lunceford. 

Leeds  <2i29J— W.  L.  Davis. 

Mobile  (68,202)— W.  C.  Grim;  W,  P.  Da- 
vidaonTs,  M. ;  Arnold  H.  Edmonds,  ft.  D. 
M°Tntr5Sd  Harrison; 

OpeiikJ  (WO’ef-J;'  W,  Watson. 

Opp  (2818*)— H.  N.  Lee. 

Osar*  (3,103)— Mrs.  Grover  C,  Flowers. 
Phenlx  City  (18,862^ — Lucien  P,  Stough. 
Piedmont  (3,668) — Dexter  L,  Hovater. 
Prichard  (4,&80»— EU**bcth  Flock. 

Roanoke  (4,878)  —  L.  L  James. 

Russellville  (8,146)— R.  C.  Thomas. 


Selma  (18.012)— P.  M.  Munro. 

Sheffield  (0,221)— L.  E.  Creel. 

Sylacauga  (4,115) — C.  S.  Crowther. 
Talladega  (7,590) — Judson  Snend- 
Tarrant  (7.841) — W.  A,  Parker. 

Troy  (6,814) — L.  D.  Bynum. 

Tuscaloosa  (20,659)— J.  M.  Burnett. 
Tuseumbia  (4,533) — ft.  E.  Thompson. 
Tuekegee  (3,314)— H.  0.  Holstun. 

Union  Springs  (2,875) — E.  S,  Pugh. 

ARIZONA 

Bisbeti  (8.023)— ft.  E.  Souers. 

Douglas  (0,828) — J.  E.  Carlson,  jr. 
Flagstaff  (3,891) — J.  Q.  Thomas, 

Glendale  (3,665)— Harold  W.  Smith. 

Globe  (7,157)— H.  B,  Stevenson, 

Jerome  (4,932) — J.  0.  Mullen. 

Mesa  (3,711)— H.  E.  Hendrix. 

Miami  (7,693)— C.  K.  Davis. 

Nogales  (6,006)—  A.  J.  Mitchell. 

Phoenix  (48,118)— John  D.  Loper;  Everatt 
_  Johnson,  ft.  D. 

Prescott  (0,517) — Edward  F.  Bonn. 

Tucson  (82,506)— C,  B.  Rose. 

Winslow  (8,917) — Theodore  G,  Grleder. 
Yuma  (4t892) — C.  W,  McGraw. 

ARKANSAS 

Arkadelphia  (3,380)— L.  M.  Goza. 
Batesvifte  (4,484)— Ury  McKenzie. 

Benton  (3,445)— O.  H.  Wilkerson. 
Blythevllle  (10,098)— Crawford  Greeneu  * 
Brinkley  (3,046) — John  Baumgartner. 
Camden  (7,278)— F.  W.  Whiteside. 
Clarksville  (8,081)— G.  B.  King. 

Conway  (5,534) — W.  D,  Jeter. 

Crosseit  (2.811)— D.  C.  Hastings, 

De  Queen  (2, 93S>— Pearl  Williamson. 

Derm ott  (2,942)— P.  H.  Herring. 

El  Dorado  (16,421)— Charles  B.  Dicken. 
Fsyct  tevllle'  f  7^894 )  — F.  a.  Root 
Fordyce  *(3,206) — J.  D.  Clary. 

Forrest  <?ty  (4,594)— M.  S,  Bmltb,  Jr. 

Fort  Smith  (81,429)— J.W.  Ramsey  ;  J.  C. 

Gibson,  B.  M. ;  C.  C.  Smith,  R.  K 
Harrison  (3.626)— **0,  G.  Holmes. 

Helena  (8,316)— J,  F.  Wahl. 


Little  Rock  (81,679)— R.  C.  Hall ;  John  G. 
Pipkin,  B.  M. 


1  The  Educational  Directory  !*  released  in  4  parts  as  rapidly  as  the  data  become  avail¬ 
able:  Part  *  —  —  * - -  ~ - ~  "  •“  "*  *  -  ‘ 

officers  am 

including  u. _ „  _ _ _ ,  -  - . . . . 

and  foundations,  rsseareh  directors,  and  educational  periodicals.  Parts  can  be  purchased 
as  separates  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office. 
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McGehee  (S.488) — B.  F.  AUbright. 
Magnolia  (3,008) — Andrew  L.  Burns. 
Malvern  (5,115) — J.  L.  Pratt. 

Marianna  (4.314) — 0.  T.  Conner. 

Mena  (3,118)—  1  E.  Bishop. 

Monticello  (3,070) — W.  C.  Whaley. 
Morrilton  (4,043) — V.  L.  Boren. 
Newport  (4,547) — L.  P.  Mann. 

North  Little  Rock  (19,418)— W.  E.  Phipps. 
Osceola  (2,573) — George  Doyle. 
Paragould  (5,966)— J.  Will  Pierce. 

Paris  (3,234)— Will  S.  Morgan. 

Pine  Bluff  (20,760^ — J.  R.  Allen. 
Prescott  (3,033)— J.  I.  McClurkin. 
Rogers  (3,554)— Birch  Kirksey. 
Russellville  (5,028) — Edgar  W.  Bass. 
Searcy  (3,3 87  [ — J.  L.  Taylor. 
Smackover  (2,544)—  G.  A.  Dodson. 
Springdale  (2  703)— G.  A.  Stubblefield. 
Stamps  (2,705)— T.  M.  Stinnett. 
Stuttgart  (4,927) — J.  fl.  Howard. 
Texarkana  (10,704) — P.  N.  Bragg. 
Trumann  (2.995)— W.  P.  Tuggle. 

Van  Buren  (5,182) — D.  M.  Riggin. 
Warren  (2,523)— Oscar  C.  Landers. 

West  Helena  (4,489) — G.  E.  Cromwell 
Wynne  (3,505)-^J.  H.  Andrews. 

CALIFORNIA 


Alameda  (85,033) — William  G.  Paden. 
Albany  (8,509) — John  F.  West. 

Alhambra  (29.472)—  Forrest  V.  Routt. 
Anaheim  (10,995) — M.  A  Gauer. 

Antioch  (3,503) — Roger  S.  Phelps. 

Arcadia  (5,216) — Homer  F.  Aker. 

Auburn  (2,601)— Benton  Welty. 

Azusa  (4,808) — Charles  C.  Carpenter. 
Bakersfield  (26,016) — Lawrence  E,  Cheno- 
weth. 


Banning  (2,752) — R.  A.  Coverdale. 

Benicia  (2,913)—  H.  P.  Short. 

Berkeley  (82,109)— Lewis  W.  Smith;  J.  L. 

Poulsen,  B.  M. ;  Virgil  E.  Dickson,  R.  D. 
Beverly  Hills  (17,429) — Edward  J.  Hum¬ 
mel. 


Brawley  (10,439) — Geo.  R.  Mclntire. 
Burbank  (10.062) — Curtis  E.  Warren. 
Burlingame  ( 13.270)  —  Lester  D.  Henderson. 
Calexico  (0,299) — Daniel  P.  Choisser. 

Chico  (7,961) — Charles  H.  Camper. 

Chino  (8,118) — Leonard  F.  Collins. 

Chula  Vista  (3,869) — J.  Calvin  Lauder- 
bach. 


Claremont  (2,719) — Earl  Thompson. 
Coalings  (2,851)— C.  L.  Geer. 

Colton  (8,014)— John  H.  Waldron. 
Compton  (12,516) — J.  William  Gastrlch. 
Corona  (7,018) — Glen  D.  Wight. 
Coronado  (5,425) — F.  A  Boyer. 

Covina  72,774)— Ben  S.  Millikan. 

Culver  City  (5,669) — Bessie  O.  Brown. 
Daly  City  (7,838)— R.  L.  Crane,  Jr. 
Delano  (2,632) — M.  E.  Benton. 

Dinub  a  (2,988)— W.  N.  Davis. 

Dunsmuir  (2,610) — E.  R.  Deering. 

El  Centro  (8,484) — B.  M.  Gruwell. 

El  Monte  (3,479)— Frank  M.  Wright. 

El  Segundo  (3,508)— -C.  L.  Broadwater. 
Escondido  (3,421)— J.  W.  Lawson. 
Eureka  (15,752) — George  B.  Albee. 

Exeter  (2, 6851— W.  M.  Smith. 

Fillmore  (2,893) — J.  M.  Horton. 

Fort  Brags  (8,Q?2) — Roy  Good. 

Fresno  (52,513). — 0;  S.  Hubbard. 
Fullerton  (10,860)— R.  E.  Green. 


Gilroy  (8,602) — E.  E.  Brownell. 

Glendale  (02,786)— R.  D.  White;  John  T. 

Cate,  B.  M. :  Guy  A.  Weakley,  R.  D. 
Glendora  (2,761)— Wirt  C.  Williams. 
Grass  Valley  (8,817) — J.  S.  Hennessy. 
Hanford  (7*028) — 0.  E.  Denham. 
Hawthorne  (6.590) — Inez  Durnford. 
Hayward  (5,560) — Robert  M.  Reid. 
Hermosa  Beach  (4,796) — Chas.  D.  Jones. 
Hollister  (3,757)— Blanche  Davis. 
Huntington  Beach  (8,690) — C.  B.  Baldwin. 
Inglewood  (19,480) — Robert  E.  Cralle. 


La  Mesa  (2,513) — John  S.  Reid. 

La  Verne  (2,860) — Ray  R.  Cullen. 

Lindsay  (3,878) — W.  E.  Faught. 
Livermore  (3,119) — Guy  E.  Brown. 

Lodi  (6,788)— Will  E.  Wiley. 

Lompoc  (2,845) — Clarence  Ruth. 

Long  Beach  (142,032)— H.  S.  Upjohn; 

A.  A.  Knoll,  B.  M.j  Emil  Lange,  R.  D. 
Los  Angeles  (1,257,680) — Frank  A.  Bou- 
elle ;  W.  E.  Record,  B,  M. ;  Frank  0. 
Evans,  R.  D. 

Los  Gatos  (3,168) — Prentiss  Brown. 
Lynwood  (7,323) — C.  F.  Mercer. 

Madera  (4,665) — L.  C.  Thompson. 

Martinez  (6,569) — Alice  E.  Kelly. 
Marysville  (5,763)— Walter  Kynoch. 
Merced  (7,066) — w.  Max  Smith. 

MiU  Valley  (4.184)— Roy  R.  Huffman. 
Modesto  (13,842) — J.  H.  Bradley. 

Monrovia  (10,890) — J.  Warren  Ayer. 
Montebello  (5,498) — Mark  R.  Jacobs. 
Monterey  (9,141) — J.  H.  Graves. 

Mountain  View  (3,308) — Kenneth  N.  Slater. 
Napa  (6,437) — E.  E.  Crawford: 

National  City  (7,301)— B.  H.  Gibbon. 
Needles  (3,144) — John  Branigan. 

Oakland  (284,063)—' Willard  E.  Givens; 
Donald  B.  Rice,  B.  M. ;  Frederic  J. 
Ching,  R.  D. 

Oceanside  (3,508) — Jack  R.  Tenney. 
Ontario  (13,583)— C.  W.  Randall. 

Orange  (8,060) — George  C.  Sherwood. 
Orovule  (3,098) — Clarence  A  FyRing. 
Oxnard  (6,285) — R.  B.  Haydock. 

Pacific  Grove  (5,558) — R.  H.  Down. 

Palo  Alto  (1M52) — a.  C,  Barker. 
Pasadena  (76,080) — John  A  Sexson; 
Schuyler  C.  Joyner,  B.  M. ;  W.  Hardin 
Hughes,  R.  D. 

Paso  Robles  (2,573)— J.  A  Raitt. 
Petaluma  (8,245) — -David  M.  Durst. 
Piedmont  (9,333) — H.  W.  Jones. 

Pittsburg  (9,610) — Fred  S.  Ramsdell. 
Pomona  (20,804) — Emmett  Clark. 
Porterville  (5.303) — Charles  E.  Bigham. 
Red  Bluff  (3,517)— J.  D.  Sweeney. 

Redding  (4.188) — Frank  A.  Forderhase. 
Redlands  (14,177)— H.  G.  Clement. 
Redondo  Beach  (9,347) — F.  F.  Martin* 
Redwood  City  (8,902)—  John  G11L 
Reedley  (2,589)-nJ.  H.  Catlin. 

Richmond  (20,093) — W.  T.  Helms. 
Riverside  (29,096) — Ira  C.  Landis. 
Roseville  (8,425)— W.  T.  Eich. 

Sacramento  (93,750) — Charles  C.  Hughes] 
E.  J.  Woodburn,  B.  M. ;  James  F, 
Bursch.  R.  D. 

Salinas  (10,263) — R.  D.  Case. 

San  Anselmo  (4,050) — Wade  F.  Thomas. 
San  Bernardino  (37,481) — Lewis  E 

Adams. 

San  Bruno  (8,610) — Henry  C.  Hall,  Jr. 
San  Diego  (147,995)— Walter  R.  Hepner: 
George  M.  Crawford,  B.  M.;  Charles  R 
Tupper,  R.  D. 

San  Francisco  (634,394) — Joseph  Mari 
Gwinn;  Robert  F.  Gray,  R.  D. 

San  Gabriel  J7.224) — R.  W.  Walter. 
Sanger  (2,967) — J.  L.  Sloane. 

San  Jose  (57,651) — Walter  L.  Bachrodt. 
San  Leandro  (11,455) — W.  O.  Davies. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (8,270) — Charles  E 

San  Marino  (3,730)— Elmer  C.  Neher. 

San  Mateo,  (13,444) — George  W.  Hall. 
San  Rafael  (8,022)— Oliver  R,  Haxtzell. 
Santa  Ana  (30:322) — F.  A.  Henderson 
George  D.  Newcom,  B.  M. ;  A.  D.  Hoen 
shel,  R.  D. 

Santa  Barbara  (33,613) — Paul  E.  Stewart 
Eldon  Ford,  B.  M. ;  Raymond  R.  Hutch 
ings,  R.  D, 

Santa  Clara  (0,302) — S.  J.  Brainerd.  , 
Santa  Cruz  (14,395)- -C.  R.  Holbrook. 
Santa  Maria  (7,057) — Robert  Bruce. 

Santa  Monica  (37.146) — Percy  R.  Davis 
1  David  M.  Fawcett,  B.  M. 
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Santa  Taula  (7,45L»)— Coor-o  A  Bund. 

Santa  Rosa  (1 0,1.3b)— Jerome  ().  Lro>w. 
Sausallto  (3,007)— A.  U .  Ra,v. 
flelma  (3,047) — Charles  hdgecumb. 

Sierra  Mndrc  ( r»U ) — K 1  i««  lit*  t  li  Stain- 
bereor. 

South  Pnsndann  ( 1 3,7,’ iO )  ~  < Jeorge  t \  Bush. 
South  San  Francisco  (0,193) —A.  C.  KFe~ 

Stockton  (47,003)— Ann.']  S.  Williams. 
Sunnyvale  <«.0i>4)— 1!<  <.w  M.  \VU)u-lniy. 
Tflft  (3  442) —James  A.  .Joyce. 

Tracy  ('3,829)— Karl  K.  Shoesmlth. 

Tulare  (6.207)—' VV.  It.  Knokey. 

Turlock  (4,276) — Della  It.  Heisscr. 

SSih  (3,I24)-Ray  wuson 
Tjuland  (4*71K) — Ilnrold  \N .  Cook. 

Vallejo  (14,470)— ICltner  1,.  Cave. 

Ventura  (11.003)-- K.  L.  Van  Detlen. 

Visalia  (7,263)- — DeWitt  Montgomery. 
Watsonville  <H,«44)~  T.  S.  MacQuiddy. 
Whittier  (14,822)— b.  1L  1  hompson. 

Willow  Glen  (P.  O.,  San  Jose)  (4,167)  - 
Charles  R.  Crooke. 

Woodland  (5,542) — T.  L,  Whitehead. 

Tuba  City  (3,005)— Chester  D.  Winsldp. 

COLORADO 

Alamosa  (5,107) — <*.  P.  Young, 

Boulder  (11,223)— William  V.  Casey. 
Brighton  (3,304)— CJ,  L.  Knonyman. 

Canon  City  (5,038)  L.  L.  Beuhm. 

Colorado  Springs  (33.237) — II.  M,  Corning; 

T.  J.  Fox,  B.  M, ;  Frances  Hawley,  K.  D. 
Delta  (2.938)—' William  R.  Rush. 

Denver  (287, SGI) — A,  L.  Threlkelrt;  J.  J. 

BaU,  B.  M,;  Charles  E.  tin-one.  It.  I>. 
Durango  (5,400)— Emory  K.  Smiley. 
Englewood  (7,080)  —  Gary  Gordon, 

Fort  Collins  (11,489)  * -Ward  I.  Miller, 

Fort  Morgan  (4,423)— U.  U,  ltrourink. 

Grand  Junction  (10,247)  H.  E.  Tuiu*. 
Greeley  ( 12,203)  —  lsnne  K.  Si msuut u. 

La  Junta  (7,103)— Robert  M.  Tlrey. 

Lamar  (4,233)— Eugene  Main. 

Las  Animus  (2,517) — G.  Kent  McCauley. 
Leadville  (3.771) — Frank  21.  Davidson. 
Longmont  (0,029)— W.  D,  Blaine. 

Loveland  (5,500) — B.  W.  Truscott, 

Monte  Vista  (2,010)— Carl  A.  Brumfield. 
Montrose  (3.500) — J,  B.  Morgan. 

Pueblo  (50,096)  : 

District  No.  1 — James  IT.  Itlstoy :  C.  U, 
Robertson,  B.  M. ;  Clara  M.  Jacobs, 
R.  D. 

District  No.  20— J,  F.  Keating:  Olga 
A.  HUlbeck,  B,  M. ;  Violet  Puller, 

Rocky  Ford  (3,420) — Jnmes  H.  Wilson, 
SWida  (5,005) — L.  D.  Hightower. 

Sterling  (7,195)— Robert  U.  Knowles. 
Trinidad  (11,732) — UusBeJl  It.  Brown. 
Walsonburg  (5,503) — S.  M.  Andrews. 

CONNECTICUT 

Ansonia  (19.898)— Richard  T.  Tobin, 
Bridgeport  (140,716) — Worcester  Warren; 

John  B,  Wynkoon,  B.  M, 

Bristol  (28,451)— Karl  A.  IMche. 

Danbury  (22,261)— Harold  F.  D.»w. 
Danielson  (Killingly  town,  8,852)  —  William 
^  E.  Parker. 

Derby  (10,788)— Richard  T.  Tohlm 
Hast  Hartford  (17,123)— Porelval  &, 
Barnes. 

Greenwich  (town,  33.112) — Edwin  t\ 
Andrews. 

Groton  (town,  10.770 » — S.  B.  Butter, 
Hartford  (164,072)—  Fred  D.  Wish,  Jr.; 
Edwin  F.  Nelson,  B.  M. ;  Amos  C.  Hoyt, 

Jewett  City  (Griswold  town,  6,010) — Chen* 
ter  L.  Howe. 

Meriden  (38,481)— Nicholas  Moseley. 
Middletown  <24,554) — Fred  W,  Shearer, 


Naugatuck  (14,315)—  Harold  K.  Chittenden. 
New  Britain  (68,128) — Stanley  11.  Holmes ; 

Ruth  a  Kimball,  R.  D. 

New  Haven  (162,055) — Claude  C.  Russell; 

Robert  B.  Hall,  It.  M. 

New  London  (29,640) — Warren  A.  Hanson. 
Norwalk  (36,019) — John  Lund. 

Norwich  (town,  32,438) — Edward  J.  Gra¬ 
ham. 

Putnam  (town,  8,090) — Carl  M.  Diefcn- 
bacli. 

Rockville  (Vernon  town,  8,703) — H.  O. 
Clough. 

Shelton  (10,113) — Flurry  E.  Fowler. 
Southington  (town,  9,237) — Herschcl  S. 
Libby. 

Stafford  Springs  (Stafford  town,  5,949) — 
Francis  S.  Brick.  _ 

Si  am  ford  (town,  56,765) — Joseph  A.  Ewart. 
Strut  fort!  (19,212) — E.  Ward  Ireland. 
Torrington  (26,040) — George  J.  Vogel. 
Wallingford  (town,  14,278)— H.  Morton 
Jeffords. 

Wnterlmry  (99.902) — 

West  Hartford  (24,941) — L.  11.  Bugboo. 
West  Haven  (25,808)—  Edgar  C.  Stiles 
Willimnntlc  (Windham  town,  13,4  4.3) — Eg¬ 
bert  A.  Case.  T  n 

Winsted  (Winchester  town,  8,674)— L.  R. 

*  McKuslck. 

j  DELAWARE 

!  Dover  (4,800)  Virgil  B.  Wiley, 
f  MUford  (3,719)-  Robert  E.  Shilling. 

,  Newark  (3.899)— Iru  S.  ttrinser. 
i  New  Castle  (4,1311  — Henry  E,  Snavely. 

:  Wilmington  (106,597) — Samuel  M.  Stouf- 
t  fer;  Floy  E.  Booth,  li,  M.;  Zcnfts  R. 

;  Clark,  It:  D. 

j  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

|  Washington  (486,869)— Frank  W.  Ballou; 

!  Jere  J.  Crane,  B.  M, ;  Jessie  LaSalle, 

U.  D. 

FLORIDA 

Apalachicola  1 3,150)— S,  B.  Groom. 

Armdi.i  (4,082) — J.  M.  Lops. 

Avon  Park  (3,355) — H.  T.  Fulrey. 

Bartow  (5,269)  -  A.  L.  Vergason. 
Bradentown  1 5,986 )--B.  L>-  * 

i  Clearwater  (7,607)  -George  M,  Lyuch» 

|  Coral  (Sables  (5,697)  -Charles  M.  Flfthcr .* 
t  Miami,  _  ,, 

t  Daytona  Bench  (16,598)—  George  \N, 

(  Murks,' 4  IK*  Land. 

I  Do  Fun  Ink  Springs  (2,630— J.  J. 

j  Kennedy.5  ,  „ , 

i  Do  Land  (5,240— Rinalden  Saunders. 
Knstts  (2,835)— Frank  J.  Banning.  ^ 
Fernandina  (3,023)—  R,  W,  Van  Brunt. 
Fort  Lauderdale  (8,6601— Ulrlc  J.  Ben¬ 
nett.4 

Fort  Myers  (9,082) — J.  Colin  English.* 

Fort  Pierce  ( 4,803 >- -limner  Uowurd. 
Gainesville  (10,405)— 1L  R.  Simmons, 
Haines  City  (3.037)— Carl  G,  Planck. 
Hialeah  (2,600)—  Charles  M,  Fisher,* 

(2,869)-\'lrlc  J.  Bennett,* 
Fort  Lauderdale.  .  „  _  4.  .  , 

Jacksonville  (129.549)— R.  B.  Rutherford.* 
Key  West  (12,831)  — Melvin  E,  Unwell.* 
Kissimmee  (3,163)— IX  B.  Shaver. 

Lake  City  (4,416)—  George  It.  Graham  * 
Lakeland  (lH(ri34)  E  CroBlnnd 

t^ake  Wales  (3.400/  r!  1 
Lake  Worth  (5,940)— J.  A.  Youngblood,* 
West  Palm  B**ach. 

Leesburg  (4.113) — D.  IL  Moore,*  Tavan*8, 
Live  Oak  (2.734)— W.  T.  Newsome,* 
Manatee  (3.2191— C.  A,  Rowlett. 

Marlunnu  (3.372)— E.  T,  Denmark. 
Melbourne  (2,677)— Lewis  F.  Erckort. 

*  County  superintendent. 
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mw  M-  Flsh“-’ 

New  Smyrna  (4,149)—  A.  H.  Harbin. 

Ocala  (7,281)— C.  B.  Qulllian. 

Orlando  (27.830) — Place  not  filled. 

Palatka  (6,500)— William  W.  Carter. 
Palmetto  (3,043)— B.  D.  Gullett,*  Braden- 
town. 

Panama  City  (5,402)— C.  C.  Mathis.® 
Pensacola  (31,579)— William  Tyler.® 

Perry  (2,744)— W.  B.  Inman.® 

Plant  City  (0,800)—' W.  D.  F.  Snipes,® 
Tampa. 

Pompano  (2,614)— Ulric  J.  Bennett,®  Fort 
Lauderdale. 

Quincy  (3,788)  \  — C.  H.  Grays 

River  Junction  (5,624)/  Quincy. 

St.  Augustine  (12,111)—  C.  G.  Oldfather.3 
St  Petersburg  (40,425) — George  M.  Lynch* 
Clearwater. 

Sanford  (10,100) — T.  W.  Lawton.* 


South  Jacksonville  (5,597)—  R.  D.  Ruther¬ 
ford,*  Jacksonville. 

Tallahassee  (10.700)— F.  S.  Hartsfield.* 
Tampa  (101,161)— M.  S.  Hale. 

Ta,V?alker  Springs  (3,414)—  Joseph  W. 

Wau chula*  (2.574)— John  M.  Crowell. 

West  Palm  Beach  (26,610)— J.  A.  Young¬ 
blood. 

Winter  Haven  (7,130)— T.  T.  Hatton* 
Bartow.  ' 

Winter  Park  (3,680)— C.  I.  Hollingsworth. 

GEORGIA 

Albany  (14,507)— R.  E.  Brooks. 

Amerlcus  (8,760) — J.  E.  Mathis. 

Athens  (18,192) — B.  M.  Grier. 

Atlanta  (270,366)— Willis  A.  Button: 
Thomas  W.  Clift,  B.  M. ;  H.  H.  BIxler, 

it.  X)i 

Augusta  (60,342)— Lawton  B.  EvanB;  S.  D 
Copeland,  R.  D. 

Bainbridge  (6,141)— H.  G.  Elcan. 
Barnesville  (3.236) — J.  E.  Guillebeau. 
Brunswick  (14,022) — R.  D.  Eadie. 

Buford  (3,357)— W.  N.  Nunn. 

Cairo  (3,169)—  John  S.  Herndon. 

Canton  (2,892)— J.  S.  Cash. 

Carrollton  (5,052)— W.  Fred  Gunn. 
Cartersville  .(5,250)— -H.  B.  Robertson. 
Cedartown  (8,124) — J.  E.  Purks. 
Collegepark  (6,604)— Jere  A.  Wells.* 
Columbus  (43.131)— Roland  B.  Daniel: 

Florence  Austin,  B.  M. 

Commerce  (3,002)— S.  F.  Maughon. 

Cordele  (0,880) — D.  H.  Standard. 

Covington  (3,208) — A.  W.  Baldwin. 
Cuthhert  (3,235)— T.  H.  Wilkinson. 

Dalton  (8.160)— J.  W.  Williams. 

Dawson  (3,827)— W.  H.  Martin, 

Decatur  (13,270) — Lamar  Ferguson. 
Douglas  (4,206)— J.  L.  Fortney. 

Dublin  (6,681)— A.  J.  Hargrove. 

Eastman  (3,022) — J.  Paul  Long. 

Bast  Point  (9  512)— Jere  A.  Wells.® 

Elberton  (4,650)— T.  N.  Gaines. 

Fitagerald  (0.412)— Walter  W.  Stancil. 

Fort  Valley  (4,560) — J.  F,  Lambert. 

0CM24)— W.  P.  Martin. 

§Q^Sii  }0,A2o^7rGeorge  Wannamaker. 
Hapeville  (4,224). 

LaPayette  (2,811)— Clayton  W.  Peacock. 
Lagrange  (20,131)  — F.  F.  Rowe. 

Macon  (64,045)— Walter  P.  Jones. 
Manchester  (3,745)— H.  R.  McLarty. 
Marietta  (7,638f— C.  A.  Keith. 

)— George  S.  Roach. 
Mlllen  (2.5271— W.  E,  Pafford. 
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Pelham  (2,762) — Thomas  B.  Conner. 
Porterdale  (3,002)— Mrs.  Pearl  Taylor. 
Quitman  (4.140)—  J.  Harold  Saxon. 
Rockmart  (3,264) — J.  A.  Scoggin. 

Rome  (21,843)— B,  F.  Quigg.' 

Rossville  (3,230) — H.  L.  Brotlierton, 
Sandersville  (3,011) — W.  Rumble. 

Savannah  (85,024)— Ormond  It.  Strong. 
Statesboro  (3,996)— R.  M.  Monts. 
Thomaston  (including  East  Thomaston 
7,983)— Mark  Smith. 

Thomasvllle  (11,733)— B.  B.  Broughton. 
Tlfton  (3,890)— G.  O.  Bailey,  jr. 

Toccoa  (4.002) — J.  B.  Cheathnm. 

Trion  (3,289)— Charles  E.  Bell. 

Valdosta  (13.482) — A.  G,  Cleveland. 
Vidalla  (3,585) — B.  A.  Lancaster. 
Washington  (3,158) — W.  Edward  Monts. 
Waycross  (15,510)—  Ralph  Newton. 
Waynesboro  (3,922) — WT.  T.  Knox. 

Winder  (3,283) — Ralph  O.  Powell. 

IDAHO 

BJacMoot  (3,199)— H.  R.  Wallis. 

Boise  (21,544) — Charles  F.  Dienst 

rniriZn(M2o8i7rGeTS58e  E-  Denmai. 
Caldwell  (4,974) — Frank  P.  Baird 
Coeur  d  AleDe  (8,297) — J.  j,  Rae 
Emmett  (2,763)— C.  Elmer  Roberts 
fdjjho  Falls  (9,429)— R.  H.  Snyder?* 
Kellogg  (4.124)— -Ira  Tweedy. 

Lewiston  (9,403) -^Glenn  W  Todd  * 

Malad  City  (2,535)— E.  B.BeSioni. 
Moscow  (4.476)— Fulton  G.  Gale, 

Nampa  (8,206)— John  E.  Walsh. 

feeisj-W.  S.  Stephenson. 
PocateUo  (16  471)— E.  Norman  Vaughn, 
Preston  (3;3^1) — J.  w.  Condie. 

Rexhurg  E.  S.  Stuckl. 

o'  ^nthony  (2,778)—  Elmer  E.  Wilson. 
Sandpoint  (3.290) — L.  C.  Robinson. 

Tw  n  Falls  (8,787)— W.  B.  Smith. 
Wallace  (3,634) — Will  J.  JoneB. 

Weiser  (2,724)— V.  H.  Kimbrough. 

ILLINOIS 

Abingdon  (2p771)--S.  E.  Le  Marr, 

A1aiS  §°‘ M  1  "" W>  R’  Gurtis;  B-  Bry- 
Anna’(3,436)— R.  C.  Walker. 

Arlington  Heights  (4,097) — B.  D.  Whit¬ 
more. 

Aurora  (46,589)  : 

Banill8l<R’  D  *  D'  Wald°  ;  Mabcl  °'Don- 
West  side,  j.  H.  Smith. 

Barrington  (3,213)— Erman  S.  Smith 
Batavia  (5»045)— H,  C.  Storm. 

Beardstown  (6.344) — W.  L.  Gard 
Belleville  (28,425) — H.  V.  Calhoun 
Bellwood  (4,991)— J.  R.  Stokes. 
§eI^?>e,J&123j— R-  E.  Garrett. 

Benld  (2,080j — C.  F.  Burgess 
Benton  (8,219)—  Edgar  S.  Dillon. 

Berwyn  (47,027)  : 

B°*  ?/?A  WUHaxuB  Hawkes. 
District  No.  106,  E,  W.  Martin. 

p».MW-AlS£r,L 
a'liijsf p- 

Bushnell  (2,850) — Maurice  M.  White* 

Cairo  (13,532)—  J.  W.  Carrington. 

Calumet  City  (12,298)— J.  A?  Wieland. 
Canton  (11,718)— -R.  V.  Hyndman. 
Carbondale  (7,528) — A.  R.  Boone. 
Carlinville  (4,144)— H.  J.  Blue, 

Carmi  (2,932)— Mrs.  Maude  Chalfant. 
Cartervllle  (2,866) — Fred  E.  Lander. 
Centralla  (12.583)— R,  V.  Jordan. 
Champaign  (20,348)— V.  L.  Nickell. 
Charleston  (8.012) — U.  B.  Jeffries. 

Chester  (3,924)— W.  R.  Low£y. 

Chicago  (3,376,438)— William  J.  Bogan; 
Ernest  Withall,  B.  M. ;  Don  C.  Rogers. 
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Chicago  Heights  (22,321)—  Floyd  T.  Good- 

ier. 

Christopher  (4,244)— J.  R.  Moss. 

Cicero  (60,002)—  George  A.  Schwebel. 
Clinton  (5,020)— Arthur  Vorner. 

coiiinsvme  (t>;rl^).rrcrrII\  ui\rr,s‘ 

Crystal  Lake  (S,7,U)— II.  A.  Ih  nu. 

Danville  ( 36.7 05 )  — c .  L .  \  a  n ee. 

Decatur  (5i ,510)— \N  illiuiu  Harris. 

De  Kalb  (8  545)— Franklin  W.  Phillips. 

dSs  Plaines  (8,708)— K.  R.  Selleck. 

Dixon  (9,908) — A.  II.  Lancaster. 

Dolton  (2,923) — Orville  T.  Bright,  jr. 
Dnwners  Grove  (8,977)—  George  PL  Do- 

TffnHV 


"Alton' (4.502)"  Ooell  W.  Martin. 

SSSt  Moline  (10;107)— I).  H.  J{«»ffnwn. 
irndt  Peoria  (5,0271—Paul  L.  Bolin, 

S!5  St  Lons  (S*2.XS4»  D.  Walter  Potts; 
“prank  U  ThrUi*.  I*.  M. ;  M.  K.  Brucv, 

Bdwartavino  (0.235) -Clinrlw  V.  Ford. 
Effingham  (4.078)  — J.  T,  JJoar. 

Eldorado  (4.482)-— John  W.  Allen. 

Elgin  (35,929)— Theodore  Suam. 

Elmhurst  (14.055)—  \.  L.  Beggs.  0-a 
Elmwood  Part  <P.  O.,  Chicago)  (11,270)— 
George  N.  Wells. 

Evanston  (63,338)  ;  r  . 

District  No.  75,  .T.  R.  Sklles :  Ijsota 
Davison,  IL  M. ;  Vera  Miller,  It.  1). 
District  No,  76,  Frederick  W.  Nichols. 
Fairfield  (3,2SO)— 8.  O.  Dale. 

Flora  (4,398) — Cl,  O.  Lewis. 

Forest  Park  (14,555)- AV.  S.  Dlmwett. 
Freeport  (22,045)— B.  E.  Shafer. 

Fulton  (2.656) — Eugene  1C.  LUjefiuIfit, 
Galena  (3,878)— O.  K.  Taylor. 

Galesburg  (28,830)— O,  O.  Young. 

Galva  (2,875)— <L  A.  Welter. 

Genes eo  (3.406)—  James  I).  DnrttAll. 

Geneva  (4,607)— H.  M.  Coultrap, 
Georgetown  (3,407)— O.  (\  Romnett. 
Gillespie  (5,111)— J.  W.  White. 

Glencoe  (6,295)  --Gordon  N.  Mackenzie, 
Glen  Ellyn  (7,680)— S.  A.  Denison. 

Granite  City  (25.130) —Vergil  Buftord, 
Greenville  (3,233)— Alex.  Long. 

Harrisburg  (11.620) — Itosroe  Pull  lain. 
Harvard  (2,988) — \V.  W.  Mayor, 

Harvey  (16.374) — F.  L,  Miller. 

Havana  (3.451)— Wilbur  It.  L.  Trimpe, 
Herrin  (9,708)— John  R.  Creek, 

Highland  (3,319)— Parmer  L.  Ewing. 
Highland  Park  (12, 203)  : 

District  No,  107,  Jeaae  I«.  Smith. 
District  No.  108,  Clark  U.  Wright. 
Highwood  (3,590)— W.  A.  Thomas. 

Hillsboro  (4,435) — H«  J.  Beckemejer. 
Hinsdule  (6,923)— A.  F.  Cnok. 

Homewood  (3,227)— Harry  K.  Her. 
Hoopeston  (5,613) — \V.  It.  Lowery* 
Jacksonville  (17,747)— Richard  Owen 


Jersey  ville  (4,309)— J,  A.  Egelhoff. 

Johnston  City  <5.955 )  — R.  K.  MUIer. 

JoUet  (42,993)— H.  Ambrose  Perrin. 
Kankakee  (20.020) — A.  P.  Johnson. 
Kenilworth  (2,601)— K.  L.  Nygaard, 
Kewanee  (17,093) — diaries  Bruner. 

La  Grange  (10,103) - 

La  Grange  Park  (2,939)  J01UI  c.  Davies. 
Lake  Forest  (6,554) — John  E,  Baggett. 
Lansing  (3,378) — if.  F.  Lambka. 

La  Salle  (13,149)— J,  B.  McManus. 
LawrencevlIIe  (6,303)— M.  N.  Todd. 

Leraont  (2,582) — D.  L.  O'Sullivan, 
Libertyvilie  (3.791)— F,  A.  Hudson. 

Lincoln  (12,855)— D.  F.  Nickols. 

Litchfield  (6,612)— Allen  J,  Block. 

Lockport  (3,383) — Mrs,  Louise  F,  Bush, 
Lombard  (6,197>— Ada  M.  Manning. 

Lyons  (4,787)— John  W.  Costello, 

Macomb  (8,509) — George  A.  Belters. 
Madison  (7,661)—  E,  W,  Heob. 


Marion  (9,033)  — II.  O.  Belford, 

Marseilles  (4,292)— A.  P.  Gossard. 

Mattoon  (14,631) — II.  B.  Black. 

Maywood  (25,829) 

ami  — Eugene  La  Rowe; 

Melrose  Park  J.  M.  Stukcl, 

( 10,741 )_ . —  1  B.  M. ;  Marian 

Canfield,  R.  D. 

Mondot  a  (4.008  > — M.  K.  Stooio. 

Metropolis  (5,573) — C.  ,T.  Ramsay. 

Moline  (32,236)— Edwin  P.  Nutting;  Rita 
Knowles,  B.  M. 

Monmouth  (S,666) — Roy  Fethcrston. 

Morris  (5,568) — B.  R.  Bowden. 

Morrison  (3,067) — W.  E.  Weaver. 

Mound  City  (2,548)— M.  C.  Hunt. 

Mount  Carmel  (7,132) — Ralph  S.  Condrey. 
Mount  Olive  (3,079) — R.  N.  Thomason. 
Mount  Vernon  (12,375) — Howard  PL  Bosley. 
MurphyBboro  (8,182)— Sidna  Mullinenux. 
Naperville  (5.118)— R.  PL  Beebe. 

Niles  Center  (5,007) — R.  PL  Cotnnche. 
Normal  (6,768) — Mouroe  Melton, 

North  Chicago  (8,460) — R.  L.  Newenham, 
Oak  Park  (63,082)— William  .T.  Hamilton, 
Oglesby  (3,910)— N.  M.  Mason. 

Olney  (6.140) — C.  T.  Cramer. 

Ottawa  (15,094) — C.  J.  Byrne, 

Pnnu  (5,835) — J.  Louis  Hart. 

Paris  (8.781)— John  It,  Moss. 

Park  Ridge  (10,417)— Harry  D.  Winslow. 
Paxton  (2,892)— John  J.  Swinney. 

Pekin  (16,129)— 1\  B.  Smith. 

Peoria  (304,969)— PL  L\  Fisher;  G,  T, 
Mowat,  B.  M. 

Peoria  Heights  (3,297) — C.  W.  Chism, 

Peru  (9,121)— A.  IT.  Karn. 

Plnckneyville  (3,046) — W.  H.  Malan. 
Pontiac  (8,272i — A.  P\  Speltz. 

Princeton  (4,762)— George  O.  Smith. 
Quincy  (39,241)— W.  PL  White;  Charles  E. 
Lane.  B.  M. 

Rlverdale  (2,504)— C.  L,  Zehner. 

River  Forest  18,829) — Anna  L.  Shinn. 
River  Grove  (2,741)— Jack  A.  Kellogg. 
Riverside  (6,770) — L.  PL  Houser. 

Robinson  (3,608)—  A.  P\  Goldsmith. 
Rochelle  (3,785)  —II.  U.  Lissaek. 

Rock  P'alls  (3.893) — K.  I.  Lehr, 

Rockford  (85,864)— FYanic  A.  JenBen. 

Rock  Island  (37,953) — S.  H.  Berg;  E.  F. 
Burch,  B.  M. 

Roodhouse  (2,621)— Theo.  C.  Moore. 

St.  Charles  (5,377) — G.  K,  ThompMon. 
Salem  (4,420)— C,  L.  Edwards. 

Sandwich  (2,611)— Lynn  G.  Baskin. 
Savanna  (5,086)—  Ivan  I,  Meyer. 
ShelbyvlHe  (3,491)— O.  P\  Patterson. 
SIlvls  (2,650) — George  O,  Bnrr. 

Sparta  (3,385)—  K.  Carloy. 

Springfield  (71,864)— Frank  T.  Vasev. 
Sprlngvaiiey  (5,270)— Clifford  L,  Sarver. 
Stannum  (4,618) — IL  A.  Sparr. 

Steger  (2,985)— H.  J.  Baasler. 

Sterling  (10,012)  :  District  No.  10.  H.  th 
(Thailand;  district  No.  11,  O.  A,  P'acklcr. 
Strea tor  (14.728)— H.  B.  Posher. 

Summit  (6,548) — T.  H,  Pease, 

Sycamore  (4-021 )— R.  A.  Leaao. 

Taylor  ville  (7,316)— G.  W.  WileockHon. 
Tuaeola  (2.569)— ().  R.  Collins, 

Urhana  (13,660)— T.  H.  Cobb. 

VamtaUa  (4.342)—  George  G.  Ricker* 
Venice  (5,362)— Sam  V,  Long. 

Villa  Park  (6.220)— H.  E,  Hlnkel. 

Virden  (3,011)— G.  P,  Chapman, 

Wataeka  (3,144) — E.  W.  Powera. 

Waukegan  (33,499)—  John  S,  Clark;  L,  P* 
Erskine,  B.  M. 

West  Chicago  (3,477)— C.  C.  Byerly. 
Western  Springs  (3.804) — John  R.  Rowe* 
Went  P'ranfcfort  (14,683)^0.  A.  Waller. 
Westmont  (2,783)— C.  E,  Miller* 

West  ville  (3,901 }  Frank  E*  Dugas. 
Wheaton  (7,258) — K.  K.  Tibbetts, 

White  Hall  (2,928)— L.  E*  Starke. 

Wilm4*tte  (15,233)— J.  A.  Harper. 

Winnetli  (12,166) — Carleton  Wanhburne. 
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Wood  River  <8,136) — G.  A.  Smith. 
Woodstock  (5,471) — W.  F.  Colahan. 

Zfigier  (3  816)— H.  E.  Warfel. 

Zion  (5,991)— Joseph  L.  Bishop. 

INDIANA 

Alexandria  (4,408)—  Frank  0.  Medsker. 
Anderson  (39.804) — W .  A.  Denny, 

Angola  (2,665^>— John  L.  Estrich. 

Attica  (3,700) — William  P.  Mullinnix. 
Auburn  (£>,088)— II.  L.  McKenney 
Aurora  (4,386) — H.  E.  Driver. 

BatesviHe  (2.838)— Richard  H.  Prentice. 
Bedford  (13,208)— Warren  J.  Yount. 

Beech  Grove  (3.552)— L.  B.  Mann. 

Bicknell  ( 5,212 )  Harold  Axe. 

Bloomington  (18,227) — Ralph  N.  Tirey. 
Blnffton  (5,074)— Orville  M.  Craig.  y 
BoonvUle  (4,208)— Ivor  J.  Robinson. 

(8.744)— Charles  P,  Keller. 

Clinton  (7,936) — L.  B.  Michael. 

Columbia  City  (3,805)— C.  B.  Beck. 
Columbus  (9,935)—  Donald  Du  Shane. 
ConnersviUe  (12,795)— Edwin  C.  Dodson. 
Crawfords vtile  (10,355)— M.  C.  Darnall. 
Crown  Point  (4,046} — F.  L.  Busenburg. 
Decatur  (5,156)— M.  P.  Worthman. 
Dunkirk  (2,583)— Charles  L.  Johnson. 

East  Chicago  (54,784) — John  G.  Rossman  ; 
A.  ^G.  Slocomb,  B.  M. ;  A.  C.  Senour, 

Elkhart  (32  949)— J.  F.  Wiley. 

Elwood  (10,685')  — William  P.  Smith. 
Evansville  Q02, 249)— John  O.  Chewnlng: 
_  Rufus  A.  Putnam,  B.  M. 

Port  Wayne  (114,946)— Merle  J.  Abbett; 
Carl^  J.  Carlson,  B.  M. ;  Flora  Wilber, 

Frtmkfort  (12*136) —John  A  Ltneharger. 
Franklin  (5,682)— Arthur  Campbell. 
Garrett  (4,428)— W.  S.  Painter. 

Gary  (100,426)— William  A.  Wirt. 

Gas  City  (3  087)— A.  J.  Reifel. 

Goshen  (10,897) — J,  W.  Foreman. 
Greencastle  (township,  6,658)— Paul  P. 
Boston. 

Greenfield  (4,188) — Z.  M.  Smith. 
Greensburg  (5,702)— Elmer  C.  Jerman. 
Hamm°nd  (64560)— Lee  L.  Caldwell;  John 
Soderberg,  B.  M. 

Paul  Kelsay. 

Hobart  (6,787)— Guy  Dickey. 

Hunttngburg  (3,440) — Glen  H.  Traw. 
Huntington  (18,420) — J.  M.  Scudder. 
Indianapolis  (364,161)— Paul  C.  Stetson; 
_  A.  B.  Good,  B.  M. ;  P.  W.  Holaday,  R.  D. 
Jason  ville  (3,536)— Chester  E.  Gunn. 

Jasper  (3,905)— Hugh  Cathcart. 
Jeffersonville  (11.946) — E,  G.  McCuIlum. 
Kendallville  (5.439) — H.  M.  Dixon. 

Kokomo  (82,843)— C.  V.  Haworth. 

La  Payette  (26.240)— Morris  E.  McCarty. 
La  Porte  (15,755)— E.  B.  Wetherow. 
Lawreneeburg  (4,072) — Jesse  W.  Riddle. 
Lebanon  (6,445)—  Paul  Van  Riper. 

Linton  (Stockton  Township,  8,422) — T.  J 
Beecher. 

Logansport  (18  508)— W.  L.  Sprouse. 
Madison  (6,530) — B.  O.  Muncle. 

Marlon  (24,496)— Elbert  E.  Day. 
Martinsville (4,962)— M.  S.  Mahan. 
Michigan  City  (26,785)— Milo  C.  Murray. 
Mishawaka  (28,630) — P.  C,  Emmons. 
Mitchell  (3,226)— C.  W.  Deckard. 

Mount  Vernon  (5,035)— Maurice  N.  O’Ban- 
non. 

Muncle  (4£548)--D.  W.  Horton;  T.  B. 
Calvert,  R.  D. 

Nappanee  (2,957)— J.  A.  Abell. 

New  Albany  (25,819)— H.  A.  Buerk. 
Newcastle  (14,027)— E.  J.  Llewelyn. 
NoblesvlUe  (4,811)— 0.  T.  Kent. 

North  Manchester  (2,765)— Charles  E. 
Cook. 


Petersburg  (2,000) — J.  B.  Lens. 

Plymouth  (5,290)— Ray  Kuhn. 

Portland  (5,276) — J.  C.  Webb. 

Princeton  (7,505) — G.  E.  Derbyshire 
Rensselaer  (2,798)—  Gale  Smith. 

Richmond  (32,493)— William  G.  Bate; 

Alice  Griffin,  R.  D.  * 

Rochester  (3,518)— A.  L.  Whltmer. 
Rushvllle  (5.709)— L.  A.  Lockwood. 

Salem  (3,194)— N.  F.  HutchlBon. 

Shelbyvnie  (10?^18WWilllam  F?Vogel. 

SORthDBOrcutl10B4:^3)~Frank  E-  AUen! 
Sullivan  (5,306) — Dale  C.  Billman. 

Tell  City  (4,873) — Jesse  G.  Turner. 

(32.810)— George  C.  Carroll; 
F.  x  Plepenbrlnk,  B.  M. 

T1£eist  *Cicero  Tow“ship,  7,071)— D.  E. 

Union  City  (3,084)— Harlie  Garver. 
Valparaiso  (8.079)— R.  B.  Julian. 
Vincennes  (17  564)— V.  L.  Eikenberry. 
Wabash  (8,846)— Owen  J.  Neighbours. 
Warsaw  (5^730) — James  M.  LefTel. 

SaBbI?: Bjon  (9,070)—  N.  E.  Helderman. 
West  Lafayette  (5,095)—  F.  A.  Burtsfleld. 

(3*588)— —J.  K.  McCarter. 
Whiting  (10,880) — W.  W.  Borden. 
Winchester  (4,487) — A.  R.  Williams. 


Alhla  (4,425)— W.  H.  Fasold, 

Algona  (3,985)  —  J.  F.  Overmyer. 

Ames  ( 10,261  )-^M.  G.  Davis. 

Anamosa  (3,579)— Prank  W.  Jones. 
Atlantic  (5,585)— J.  P.  Street. 

Belle  Plalne  (3,239) — M.  L.  Morris 
Bettendorf  (2  ^68)— Grace  R.  James. 
500fte  — 3k  S.  Wooten. 

Burlington^C^JSS)— W.  G.  Brooks. 

Carroll  ( 4,691}  —  J.  N.  Cunningham. 

Cedar  Falls  (7,362)—  P.  L.  Mahannah. 
Cedar  Rapids  (58,097)- — Arthur  Deamer : 
„  Charles  D.  Hedberg,  B.  M.  ’ 

SfHST7111?*  (Al?7)— &  w-  Fannon. 
Chariton  (5,365) — J.  R.  Coughlll. 

Charles  City  (8,039)— P.  C.  Lapham. 
Cherokee  (6,443) — N.  D.  Combs. 

S?!:!nda/i4(?§§?)"7,Pred  w*  Johansen. 
Clarion  (2,578) — George  D.  Eaton. 

Clear  Lake  (3,066) — C.  A.  Pease 

Clinton  (25,726)  :  City  district,  Clark  W. 

r.  Br0«  ^  J&oos  district,  F.  W.  Mona. 

C0WimamsU  B  (&2’°48)-J'  A'  True!  *■  * 
BiSm^rtn6ryB.)MFrank  ^  Smart:  J' 

Decorah  (4,581  j — Thomas  R.  Roberts. 
Denison  (3,905) — L.  P.  Sowell 
Des  Moines  (142,559)— J.  D,  Studebaker; 
George  L.  Garton,  B.  M. 

NiXe  b(T79)-b-  d-  C1,ne;  p-  »■ 

Fairfield  (6,619)— W.  G7  Pence. 

Fort  Dodge  (21,895)— K.  D.  Miller. 

— A-  Ties. 


Harlan  (3,145)— F.G.  Stith 

City  (15,340)— Iver  A.  Opstad. 
Iowa  Falls  (4,112) — C.  M.  Bartrug 
Jefferson  (3.431) — A.  J.  Draper.  B 
Keokuk  (15.106)— R.  L.  Reid. 
Knoxville  (4,697) — A.  J.  Steffey. 

Le  Mars  (4,788) — Harvey  N.  Kluckhohn. 
Manchester  (3.413)— C.  W.  Bangs. 
Maquoketa  (3,595) — B.  S.  Moyle 
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Marion  (4.34S)' — C.  B.  Vernon. 
Marshalltown  (17,373)— William  1<\  Shir- 
ley. 

Mason  City  (23,304)—  It.  B.  Irons. 

Missouri  Valley  (4,230)— C.  G.  Weather- 
wax. 

Mount  Pleasant  (3,743) — C,  W.  Cruikshunk. 
Muscatine  (10,778) — II.  Van  Huttings,. 
Nevada  (3,133) — T.  B.  Warren. 

Newton  (11,500) — li.  C.  Berg. 

Oelwein  (7,794)— G.  B.  Ferrell. 

Onawa  (12,538) — J.  II,  MelSurnoy. 

Osage  (2,904) — George  H.  Sawyer. 

Osceola  (2,871) — I>e  E.  Easter. 

Oskoloosa  (10,123) — tt.  B.  Newman. 
Ottumwa  (28,075) — Roy  F.  llannum, 

Pella  (3.320)— F.  M.  Frush. 

Perry  (E>,881) — Agnes  E.  Ilolghtshoe. 

Red  Oak  (5,778) — J.  ».  Inman. 

Sac  City  (2,854) — Irvin  II.  Schmitt. 

Sheldon  (3,i20) — K  II.  Chimdlrr. 
Shenandoah  (0,502) — W,  Dean  McKee. 
Sioux  city  (79.183)—  L.  W.  Folk ;  II.  C. 
Roberts,  B.  M. 

Speucer  (5,019) — Burton  R.  Jones. 

Storm  Lake  (4,157) — Fred  R.  Farmer. 
Tama  (2,820)— E.  II.  Nelson. 

Valley  Junction  (4,280)— W.  II.  Myers. 
Vinton  (8,372)— v.  T.  Weems. 

Washington  (4.814) — J.  H.  Beet. 

Waterloo  (48,191)  ;  East  Hkle,  Charles  W, 
Kline;  west  side,  Charles  A.  KlttreU ; 
W.  H.  Durcnenwald,  B.  M. 

Waukon  (2,520)— B.  K.  Orr. 

Waverly  (3,052) — T.  M.  Clevenger. 

Webster  City  (7,024) — Hurras  E.  Beard. 
Wlnterset  (2,821) — A.  p.  Henry. 


Abilene  (5,058)—  F.  C.  Gardner. 

Anthony  (2,947)— W„  Rankin  Young. 
Arkansas  City  (18,948)— C.  E,  St,  John. 
Atchison  (13.024)— William  D.  Wolfe. 
Augusta  (4.033). 

Baxter  Springs  (4,041)— 0.  R,  White. 
Beloit  (8,502) — John  &  Morrell. 

Caney  (2,704)— J.  R.  Popkfna. 

Chanute  (10,277)— L.  H.  Petit. 

Cherryyalc  (4251)— John  1’.  Sheffield, 

Clay  (4,380)—  Ernest  Tulin. 

Coffeyville  (10.108)— Albert  I.  Decker. 
Columbus  (3,235)— Clyde  O.  Davidson. 
Concordia  (5,792) — E.  B.  Allbaugh. 

Council  Grove  (2.898)— E.  R.  Sonnenbcrg. 
gofUie  City  (10  059)— W.  M.  Richards, 
©dorado  ,(10*811) — J.  F,  Hughes. 

Emporia  (14.007)— L.  A,  Lowther. 

Eureka  (3,098)— W.  M.  Ostenberg. 

Fort  Scott  (10,703)— V,  M.  Liston. 
Fredonla  (3,440)— II.  F.  Wilson. 

Galena  (4,730)— J.  J.  Whitehead. 

Garden  City  (0,121)— Irn  O.  Scott. 

|aeyV  <^8)^11^!-  I»^liri5STb0roU*h- 

Herington  (4,5191— E.  J.  Chesky. 

^ewatha  (3.S02) — A,  O.  Schroertcrraeler. 
Hoisington  (3,001)— Edward  D,  Kroeseh, 
Holton  (2.705)— G,  A,  Swift. 

Horton  (4,049)— Rider  Stockdale. 

Humboldt  (2,553)— Elwyn  Campbell. 
Hutchinson  (27,085)— £  W.  Cowans. 
r?£e%n?IS?e  (12,782)— J.  H.  Clement. 

Iola  (7,100)— A.  M.  Thororaan. 

Junction  City  (7.407)— W.  A,  Wood. 

K*?8**  City  (121.857)— P.  L.  Schlagle; 
G.  A.  Widder,  B.  M.;  R.  C.  Johnson, 

Kingman  (2,752)— J  L.  Kngelhardt, 

Lamed  (3.532)—  R.  v.  rhfnney. 

Lawrence  (13,726)— C.  E,  Birch? 
I^avenwprth  (17,400)— Ira  J,  Bright 
Liberal  (5  294)— N.  B.  Mahuron, 

Lyons  (2,939)— E.  Q.  Grannert. 
McPherson  (0.147)— R.  W.  Potwha. 
Manhattan  (10,130)— W.  E.  Shaffer. 

145285 — 32 - 2 


Marysville  (4,013)—  J.  J,  Yodor. 

Neodesha  (3,381) — Glenn  A.  De  Lay. 
Newton  (11,034)— John  B.  Heffelflnger. 
Norton  (2,707) — Dean  Gilley. 

Olathe  (3,059) — N,  I.  Uoist. 

Osawutomie  (4,440) — George  A.  York. 
Ottawa  (9,503) — George  H.  Marshall. 
Pnoln  (3,702)— W.  L.  Rnmho. 

Parsons  (14,{)03) — Rees  H.  Hughes. 
Pittsburg  (18,145)— M.  M.  Rose. 

Pratt  (0,322)—  Amos  W.  Glad. 

Sallnu  (20,155)— W,  ».  Hmismcr. 

Topeka  (64,120)— A.  J,  Stout;  II.  L.  Arm¬ 
strong,  B.  M. 

Wellington  (7,405) — Grady  Booker, 
Wichita  (111,110)—  L.  W.  Mayberry;  LouIb 
Gcrteis,  B.  M. 

Winfield  (0,398)—  Evan  E.  Evans. 
KENTUCKY 

Ashland  (29,074)— J,  D.  Fulls. 

Bellevue  (8,497)— Leo  F.  GiUIgan. 

Bowling  Green  (12,348) — T.  C.  Cherry. 
Cntletttthurg  (5,025)— J.  T,  Miracle. 

Central  City  (4,321) — Tim  Melnscheln. 
Clifton  (P.  0.,  Newport)  (3,080)— H.  J. 
Benedict. 

Corbin  (8,030)—  G.  W.  Campbell. 

Covington  < 05 ,2G2>— Glenn  0.  Swing, 
Cumberland  (2,039)— D.  G.  Frisby. 
Oynthinna  (4.380)— W.  E.  Lawson. 

Danville  (0,720)— L,  C.  Bosley. 

Dayton  (9,071)— Clin  W.  Davis. 

Burlington  (3,309)— A.  P.  Prather. 
Elizabethtown  (2,590) — II.  C.  Taylor, 
Krlunger  (2,017) — Edgar  Arnett. 

Fort  Thomas  (10,008)— t).  W.  Bridges. 
Frankfort  (11,020) — J.  \V.  Ireland. 

Franklin  (3.050)— C.  H.  Juggers, 

Fulton  (3,502)— J.  0.  Lewis. 

Georgetown  (4,229)— J.  W.  Lancaster. 
Glasgow  (5.042)— W.  H.  Sugg. 

Harlan  (4,327)—  Paul  Meek. 

Hnrrodsburg  (4,029) — W.  W,  Ensmlnger, 
Hazard  (7,021)— R.  T.  WhittlnghUl. 
Henderson  (11,008) — C.  K,  Dudley. 
Hopkinsville  (10,746) — Gladstone  Koffmun. 
Irvine  (3,040)— k.  F.  Flege. 

Jenkins  (8,405)— C.  V.  Simpp, 

Lebunon  (6,248)— J,  R.  Sterrett. 

Lexington  (45,730)— Henry  H-  Hill; 

J,  0.  II.  SlmrnU.  B,  M, 

Louisville  (307.745)— Frederick  Archer; 
Sumuel  D.  Jones,  B.  M. ;  E.  C.  Rlom, 
R.  D. 

Ludlow  (6,485)— J.  W.  Smith. 

Madlsonvillo  (0,908) — Harper  Gfttton. 
Mayfield  (8,177) — Kenneth  tt.  Patterson, 
MaysvlUe  (0,557)—  John  Shaw. 

Middlestwro  (10.350)— J.  W,  Bradner, 
Morgan  field  (2.551)— K.  G.  GIHnsple. 

Mount  Sterling  (4.850)— H.  A.  Babb, 
Murray  (2.89V) — W.  J,  Canllnger. 

Newport  (29,744)— A.  D.  Owens. 

Nicholas  villa  (3.128)— II.  C.  Burnette. 
Owensboro  (22.705)—  J.  L.  Foust. 

Paducah  (33,541) — L.  J.  Ilanifau. 

Paris  (0,204)— Lee  Kirkpatrick, 

Plkeville  (3,370)— T.  W,  Oliver. 

Pincville  (3,567)— W.  M.  Wilson. 

Princeton  (4,704) — Everett  Howton. 
Providence  (4.742)— Edwin  R,  Ward, 
Richmond  (0,495 >— W.  P.  O’Donnell, 
Russellville  (3,297)— C.  T,  Canon. 

Shelby vllle  (4.033)—  Mrs.  Willie  C,  Ray. 
Somerset  (5,566)—  P.  H.  Hopkins. 
Winchester  (8,238)— K,  F,  Blrckhead, 

LOUISIANA 

Abbeville  (4,350)— J.  H.  Williams.* 
Alexandria  (23,025)— W.  J.  Avery.* 

Amite  (2,530)— C,  C.  Pitman* 

*  Parish  superintendent. 
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Bastrop  (5,121)— E.  D.  Shaw.3 

Baton  Rouge  (30,729) — W.  B.  Hatcher.3 

_  C.  B.  Turner,  It.  D. 

Bogalusa  (14,029)— M.  0.  Rudolph. 

Bossier  (4,003)— R.  V.  Kerr,3  Benton. 
Covington  (3,208) — E.  E.  Lyon.® 

Crowley  (7.656)—  J.  M.  Baker.® 

DeQulncy  (3,589)— T.  S.  Cooley. 

De  Ridder  (3,747)— K.  R.  Hanchey.® 
Donaldsonville  (3,788)— L.  J,  Babin.® 
Eunce  (3,597)— W.  B.  Prescott,®  Ope¬ 
lousas. 

Ferriday  (2,502)—  D.  C.  Strickler,®  Vidalia. 
I*  ranklin  (3,271)— L.  A.  Law  3 
Gretna  (9,584)—  J.  C.  Ellis.®  ' 

(6/212A"TC-  c-  Pittman,®  Amite. 
Home/ V(  2,909)’  John  S.  Patton,8  Homer, 
Houma  (6,531)— H.  L.  Bourgeois.® 

Jackson  (3966J—  P.  H.  Dupuy,®  Clinton. 
Jennings  (4,036)— W.  P.  Irnette.® 
Lafayette  (14,635)— J.  W.  Faulk.® 

Lake  Charles  (15,791) — Ward  Anderson. 
Lake  Providence  (2,867)—  Ashley  Warlick.® 
Leesville  (3,291) — Finly  Stanly.® 

Mansfield  (3,837)— I.  d  Strickland. 

M  Ridder6  (2’626)~K*  R-  Hanchey,®  De 

Mlnden  (5,623)— E.  S.  Richardson.® 

Monroe  (26,028)— E.  L.  Neville. 

^in^  (5,985) — L.  A.  Law,®  Frank- 

Nachitoehes  (4,547)— A.  B.  Simpson. 

New  Iberia  (8,003J — L.  G.  Porter. 

NeS.  i.rlH?iLil6iy6l)-Nlcll0la8  Baner: 

Oakdale  (3,188) — H.  A.  Buie,®  Oberlin 
Opelousas  (6,299)— W.  B.  Prescott.® 
pfneville  (3,cil2 ) — J.  M,  Delaney 
Plaquemine  (5,124) — L.  p.  Terrebonne 
Ponchatoula  (2.89&WS.  vlumS 
Rayne  (8,710) — W.  Sonnier  Crowlev 


Auburn  (18,571)— George  R.  Gardner 
Augusta  (17  108 )  — FredW  B^rlll 
Small1; 

|gast(9 Rea^U80n‘ 

Brunswig  (town,  7, 604J— Sherman  Graves 
Calais  (5,470)— ived  C.  English 
Eastport ,  (3,460) — Irving  O.  Bragg. 

0-  Turner6 


MARYLAND 

Annapolis  (12,531)— George  Fox.® 

Baltimore  (804,874)— David  E.  Weglein: 
John  W.  Lewis,  B.  M. ;  John  L.  Sten- 
quist,  R.  D. 

Brunswick  (3,671)—  J.  C.  Blehl  (acting)3 
Frederick. 

Cambridge  (8,544) — J.  B.  Noble.3 

Chestertown  (2,809)— Louis  C.  Robinson.3 

Crjsfleld  (3,850) — W.  Stewart  Fitzgerald.3 
Princess  Anne. 

Cumberland^  (37,747)— Charles  L.  Kopp ;  I, 
Keith  Tyler,  R.  D. 

Easton  (4,092)— Eugene  W.  Pruitt.3 

Elkton  (3,331) — Howard  T.  Ruhl. 

Frederick  (14,434)— J.  C.  Biehl  (acting).3 

Frostburg  (5,588) — Charles  L.  Kopp,3 

Cumberland. 

Hagerstown  (30,861) — B.  J.  Grimes* 

Havre  de  Grace  (3,985)— C.  Milton  Wright,3 
Bel  Air. 

Hyattsville  (4,264) - ]— Nicholas  Orem,3 

Laurel  (2  532)  - \  Upper  Marl- 

Mount  Rainier  (3,832)  boro. 

Pocomoke  City  (2,609)— Arthur  C.  Hum¬ 
phreys,3  Snow  Hill. 

Salisbury  (10,997) — James  M.  Bennett* 

Snow  Hill  (3,489) — A.  C.  Humphreys. 

Takoma  Park  (6,415) — Edwin  W.  Broome,3 
Rockville. 

Westernport  (3,440) — John  W.  Fisher. 

Westminster  (4,463) — M.  $.  H.  Unger. 


$.  H.  Unger. 


— - — AlViAIK  J3ragg.  i  J Aliuwas  X?  .  VJt 

EUsworth  (8,557)— C.  6.  Turner.  Concord  <7,477)—' Wells  A.  Hall. 

Airfield  (town,  6,182) — W.  H.  Phlnney  Dalton  (4,220) — Charles  H.  Wa 

Fnrt  V  oftTr;  lllliwe.y. _  nomraro  t  1  O  QK7 \  T... _ fy  Cl_i 


F°Greena  d'  (io™’  e'^-JohnV 

Lewiston  (o4,948)— Charles  W.  Bickford. 
^ury11  (t0Wn’  0,956)—' WiUiam  B.  Wood- 

Oid  Town  (7,266)— Willard  O.  Chase. 
Portland  (70,810) — William  B.  Jack. 
PrHayes  ^  (t°Wn’  6»W5)— ■ Alden  B. 
Rockland  (9,075)— E.  L.  Toner 

10,340)—  L.  E.' Williams. 
Saco  (7,283)— Lizzie  M.  lioyd. 

Skowhegan  (6,433)— w.  B.  Woodbury. 
South  Portland  (13,840) — L.  C.  Day 
WatervlUe  (15,454)— C.  E.  Glover. 
Westbrook  (10,807)— Guy  y.  Sinclair. 

®  Parish  superintendent. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Abington  (5,872)-^-C.  A.  Record. 

Adams  (12.697) — Henry  L.  Cecil. 
Amesbury  (11,899) — Carlon  E.  Wheeler. 
Amherst  (5,888) — Jason  O.  Cook. 

Andover  (9,969) — Henry  C.  Sanborn. 
Arlington  (36,094) — Clarence  H.  Dempsey. 
Athol  (10,677) — Leon  M.  Farrin. 

Attleboro  (21,769) — Lewis  A.  Fales. 
Auburn  (6,147) — Clarence  M.  Harris. 

Ayer  (3,060) — Frank  C.  Johnson. 
Barnstable  (7,271) — Ralph  R.  Barr,  Hy- 
annis. 

Belmont  (21,748) — Frank  A.  Scott. 

Beverly  (25,086)—  S.  Howard  Chace. 
Blackstone  (4,674) — William  J.  McDougall. 
Boston  (781,188)— Patrick  J.  Campbell; 
Alexander  M.  Sullivan,  B.  M. ;  Arthur  L. 
Gould,  R.  D. 

Braintree  (15,712) — C.  Edward  Fisher. 
Bridgewater  (9,055) — Clifton  C.  Putney. 
Brockton  (63,797) — John  F.  Scully. 
Brookline  (47,490)— Ernest  R.  Caverly ; 

Helen  V.  O’Brien.  B.  M. 

Cambridge  (113,643) — M.  E.  Fitzgerald, 
Canton  75,816) — Albert  S.  Ames. 

Chelsea  (45,816) — George  C.  Francis. 
Chicopee  (43,936) — John  J.  Desmond,  jr. 
Clinton  (12,817)— Thomas  F.  Gibbons. 
Concord  (7,477)— Wells  A.  Hall. 

Dalton  (4,220)—  Charles  H.  Walker. 
Danvers  (12.957)— Ivan  G.  Smith. 
Dartmouth  (8.778) — Austin  R.  Pauli. 
Dedham  (15.136) — John  C.  Anthony. 

Draeut  (6.912)— Charles  L.  Randall,  97 
Eighteenth  Street,  Lowell. 

/  A  nnvv  /A.  m  . 


erect  j  — r  reaencK  a.  Asmey. 

Fairhaven  (10,951)—  Charles  F.  Prior. 

Fall  River  (115,274)— Hector  L.  Belisle ; 

Anna  L.  Beckett,  R.  D. 

Fitchburg  (40,692)— James  M.  McNamara. 
Framingham  (22,210)  ^Burr  J.  Merriam. 
Franklin  (7,028)—  Arthur  W.  Hale. 

Gardner  (19,399)— Fordyce  T.  Reynolds. 
Gloucester  (24,264)—  Ernest  W.  Fellows. 
Great  Barrington  (5,934) — Russell  H.  Bel¬ 
lows. 

Greenfield  (15,500)—  Frederick  W.  Porter. 

3  County  superintendent. 
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Haverhill  (48.710) — Albert  L.  Barbour. 
Hingham  (6,057)— O.  K.  Collins. 

ISyoke  (56,5:17)— William  K.  Peck. 
Hopednlo  (2,973)— Carroll  II.  Drown. 
Hudson  (S.4G9) — Bertram  1),  Brown. 
Ioswlch  (5,001))—  Joseph  I,  Horton. 
Lawrence  (85,008) --Bernard  M.  Sheridan. 
Lee  (4,061) — Charles  A.  Miller. 

LeominBter  (21,810)— William  II.  Perry. 
Lexington  (0,407) — Thomas  S.  Grlndle. 
Longmeadow  (4,487) — ltallanl  1).  Xtciny. 
Lowell  (100,234) — Hugh  J.  Molloy  ;  Henry 
L.  Williams,  B.  M. 

Ludlow  (8,S70) — I 'uni  It.  Baird. 

Lynn  (102,320)— Harvey  S.  Gruvor. 

Malden  (08,030)— Fnrnsworth  <S.  Marshall. 
Mansfield  (6,304)— Leroy  L.  Woods. 


Medford  (59,714) — J.  Stevens  Kndeseh. 
Melrose  (23,170)— Herman  H.  Stewart. 
Methuen  (21,000) — Lewis  H.  Conant, 
Middleboro  (8,008)—  J.  Stearns  Cushing. 
Milford  (14,741 ) — A.  0.  Caswell. 

Millhury  (6,057) — Chuuncey  C.  Ferguson. 
Milton  (10,434) — Horace  F,  Turner. 
Montague  (8,081) — Joseph  S,  Keating, 
Turners  Falls. 

Nantucket  (3.078)— Joseph  K.  Burgess, 
Natick  (13,580)— Clifford  It.  Hall. 

Needham  (10,845)  -John  C\  Duvls, 

New  Bedford  (112,597)  — Allen  P.  Keith. 
Newburyport  (15,084) — Starr  ML  King, 
Newton  (65,276)— John  Lund,  Newton* 
vllle;  George  Kellnr,  B.  M. 

North  Adams  (21,621)— Grovor  C.  Bow¬ 
man. 

Northampton  (24,381) — Fayette  K.  Oong- 
don. 

North  Andover  (6,061)-  Fred  K.  Pitkin. 
North  Attleboro  (10,107)— George  W. 
Morris, 

Northhritlge  (0,713)— Harrie  J.  Phipps, 
Whltiusville. 

Norwood  ( 15,040)  —Leonurd  W,  Grant. 
Orange  (5,365)—  Edward  (\  HcmpcI. 

Palmer  (0,577)— Clifton  It.  Hobson. 
Peabody  (21,345)— Thomas  W,  Sheehan. 
Pittsfield  (40,677)— John  P.  Gannon. 
Plymouth  (13,042)—  Anson  B,  Handy, 
Provlnceto\vn(  3,808 ) — Charles  A,  Harris, 
Quincy  (71,083)— Jum^  N.  Muir. 

Randolph  (6,553) — A.  <>.  Christiansen, 
Reading  (9,767) — Adalbert  L,  ftnfford. 
Revere  (35,680)— Carl  F.  LlmlstoJ ;  M,  V, 
O’Connor,  B.  M. 

Rockland  (7,524)—  Richard  ft.  Eston. 
Rockport  (3,030)— William  E.  Cottle, 

Salem  (43  353)  rtb*(»rKe  M.  Bern  s. 

Saugus  (14,700)— Jesse  W.  Lambert. 
Somerset  (5.308)— 1L  Freeman  Bat*. 

i°^FndV  ArthnV  R ’pierc^' 

»■ Tm,kcr' 

Springfield  1 146.600)— E.  Scott. 
Stoneham  (10.060)—  Charles  E.  Varney, 
Stoughton  (8,204) — Warren  B.  Lyman, 

T?n yiW40 b " Krn »*  Mansur. 

KkSJ?11  )  ~~  W  endvll  A.  Mowry. 

Oxbridge  (8,285) — A.  B.  Garvelon. 

Wakefield  (36.318)— Willard  B.  Atwell. 
KiPJ?  e  — A.  C.  Jones. 

wf^W«iK‘wX-)™w,ul4l,1>  n*  Sinyton. 
Ware  (7,385)— William  K,  Barry. 

wShiii?"?.  H+ri2f3)T-wl,fr,'d  U.  Price. 

IMster  (I-;9?-' — James  A,  Lobban. 

wSl+^fZ  Monroe  tlravea. 

a»,T7B)— Chester  D.  HtllS. 

W^ngey  ,asU‘‘I  d  John  «■ 

WffiU4y^)utt.2)“I’nrller  T'  V<ianoD’ 

«:  8S& 


Woburn  (19.434)— George  I.  Clapp. 
Worcester  (195,311)— Walter  S.  Young: 
Joseph  Beuls,  B.  M. 

MICHIGAN 

Adrian  (13,004)— Ernest  J.  Reed. 

Albion  (8,324)—  Don  Harrington. 

Allegan  (3.941)—  E.  B.  Killian. 

Alum  (0,734)— F.  R,  Phillips. 

Alpena  (12,106)  -George  H.  Curtis. 

Ann  Arbor  (20.944)— Otto  W.  Haisley. 
Battle  Creek  (43,573)— W.  G,  Coburn. 

Bay  City  (47,355)—  G.  L.  Jenuer. 

Belding  (4,140)—  R.  O.  Shepard. 

Benton  Harbor  (15,434)— Sidney  C. 
Mitchell. 

Berkley  (5,571)— R.  II.  French. 

Bessemer  (4.035) — C.  R.  Cobb. 

Big  Rapids  (4,071)— J,  W.  Holder. 
Birmingham  (0,539) — C,  W.  Crandell. 
Boyne  City  (2.050)—  L.  L.  Close. 

Buchanan  (3.922)— Harold  C.  Stark. 
Cadillac  (9,570)— B.  C.  Shankland, 

Calumet  (10,033)—  Edward  J.  Hall. 

Caro  (2,554) — M.  J,  Crawford. 

Center  Line  (2.604)— Harry  W.  Miller. 
Charlotte  (5,307) — E.  H,  Chapclle. 
Cheboygan  (4,923) — Carl  Titus. 

Clawson  (3,377) — Wesley  H.  Boyce. 
Ooldwater  (0,735)-—  J,  I.  Symons. 

Crystal  Falls  (2.995)— W.  E.  Thorsberg. 
Dearborn  (50.358) — Harvey  H.  Lowrey. 
Detroit  (1,508,002)— Frank  Cody, 

Downgiac  (5.550)— Carl  M.  Horn. 

Durand  (3,081  i-WilliAm  S.  Goudy. 

East  Detroit  (5,955)— John  N.  Kantner. 
East  Grand  Rapids  (P.  O..  Grand  Rapids) 
(4,024)— Wesley  B.  Beadle, 

Emit  Lansing  (4,389) — Donald  O'Hara. 
Eaton  Rapids  (2,822)— M.  J.  Martin. 

Evorse  (12,716)— C.  J.  Miller. 

Eseanaba  (14,524)  Ray  K,  Cheney. 

Fenton  (3,171 ) —William  J,  Burkett. 
Ferndale  (20.855) — Edgar  F.  Down. 

Flint  (150,492)-  -L.  H.  JUmh. 

Gladstone  (5,170)  —A.  It.  Watson. 

Grand  Haven  (8,845) — Earl  H.  Babcock. 
Grand  Ledge  (3.578)  — Jonna  Suwdon. 

Grand  Rapids  (108,592) — Leslie  A.  Butler. 
Gmnviile  (4,780)— E.  B.  Hidden. 

Grosso  Points  (township,  21,428)— S.  M. 
Brownell. 

Hamtramck  (50,208) — M.  R.  Key  worth. 
Hancock  (5,795)  —Leonard  Mnleev, 

Hastings  1 5,227) — D,  A.  Van  Buwkirk. 
Highland  Park  (52,959)—!.  M.  Allen. 
Hillsdale  1 5,890 »*-l.  p.  Holliday. 

Holland  ( 14,340 1 — K,  E.  Fell. 

Houghton  (Portage  township,  7,157) — Lot 
Norrlx. 

Howell  (3,015)— John  ft.  rage, 

Inkster  (4.440) -Elf rieda  Sebauer. 

Ionia  (0,562 1— Arthur  A,  Rather. 

Iron  Mountain  (11,652)— M.  B.  Travis. 

Iron  River  (4.603) — Carl  A.  Pfeiffer. 

I  run  wood  (14,209) — A.  E.  Erickson. 
Ishncming  (9,838) — C.  L,  Hielps. 

Jackson  (55,187)— Harold  Steele. 

Kalamazoo  (54.780)— Kills  H,  Drake. 
Klngsfcml  (P,  O,,  Iron  Mountain)  (5,526)  — 
Frank  C.  Sweeney. 

Lansing  <7«,397>~-J.  W.  Bcxton. 

Lapeer  (5,008)  E.  E.  Irwin. 

Lincoln  Park  (12.336)— o  W.  Huff, 
Ludlngton  (8.898)— n.  K.  Waits. 

Manistee  (8.078) — Benjamin  Klagcr, 
Manistluue  (5,19ft) — Arthur  F.  Hall, 

Marine  City  (3,462)— Floyd  Boughner. 
Marquette  (14,7ft9) —Willard  M.  Whitman. 
Marshall  (5.019)— Harley  W.  Holmes. 

Mason  (2,575)-  -D.  A,  Murray, 

Melvlndaie  (4,053)— A.  A.  Rlddering. 
Menominee  (10,320)—  John  L.  SHvernale. 
Midland  (8.03ft) — J.  J.  Schafer. 

Monroe  (18,110) — Geo.  T.  Cantrick. 

Mount  Clemens  (13.407)— L.  W.  Fast, 
Mount  Pleasant  <5,211)— G.  a.  Ganiard. 
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Munising  (3,956)— H.  A.  Wood. 

Muskegon  (41,390) — John  A.  Craig. 
Muskegon  Heights  (15,584) — W.  R.  Booker. 
Negaunee  (0,0527— H,  S.  Doolittle. 

Niles  (11,320) — Floyd  W.  Crawford. 
Northville  (2,506) — T.  J.  Knapp. 

Norway  (4,016) — Clyde  E.  Hertz. 

Otsego  (3,245)—  H.  H.  Rigg. 

Owosso  (14,496) — E.  J.  Willman. 

Petoskey  (5,740)— H.  C.  Spitler. 

Pleasant  Ridge  (2,885).  (See  Ferndale.) 
Plymouth  (4,484) — George  A.  Smith. 
Pontiac  (64,928) — James  H.  Harris. 

Port  Huron  (31,361) — L.  A.  Packard. 
River  Rouge  (17,314) — A.  McDonald. 
Rochester  (3,554)— A.  L.  Cook. 

Rogers  City  (3,278)— H.  H.  Gilpin. 
Roseville  (6,836) — E.  E.  Crampton. 

Royal  Oak  (22,904) — N.  J.  Qufckstad. 
Saginaw  (80,715) — Chester  P.  Miller. 

St.  Clair  (3,389)— Theo.  V.  Eddy. 

St.  Clair  Shores  (6,745)— J.  W.  Fistler. 

St.  Johns  (3,929) — Herold  C.  Hunt 
St.  Joseph  (8,349)— Ernest  P.  Clarke. 


Ernest  P.  Clarke. 


Sault  Ste.  Marie  (13,755) — G.  G.  Malcolm. 
South  Haven  (4,804) — L.  C.  Mohr. 

Sturgis  (6,950) — C.  M.  Ferner. 

Three  Rivers  (6,863)— C.  H.  Carrick. 
Traverse  City  (12,539)—  Charles  L.  Poor. 
Trenton  (4.022)— J.  L.  Anderson. 
Wakefield  (3,677)— C.  W.  Berner. 

Wayne  (3,423)— D.  S.  Tape. 

Wyandotte  (28,368)— F.  W.  Frostic. 
Ypsilantl  (10,148)— Arthur  G.  Erickson. 
Zeeland  (2,850) — Malcolm  B.  Rogers. 

MINNESOTA 

Albert  Lea  (10,169) — A.  L.  Gaarder 
Alexandria  (3,876) — H.  N.  Peterson. 
Anoka  (4,851) — L.  W.  Adams. 

Austin  (12,276)— S.  T.  Neveln. 

Bayport  (2,590) — L.  C.  Acklin. 

BemidJi  (7,202) — J.  W.  Smith. 

Blue  Earth  (2,884) — Lee  R.  Pemberton. 
Bratnerd  (10,221)— W.  C.  Cobb. 

Chisholm  (8,308) — J.  P.  Vaughan. 


Crosby  (3,451) — F.  E.  Perkins. 

Detroit  Lakes  (3.675) — L.  1J.  Towle. 

Duluth  ( 101,463 )  — Leonard  Young. 

East  Grand  Forks  (2,922)— K.  P.  B. 
Reishus. 

Edina  (P,  O.,  Minneapolis)  (3,138) — 0.  S. 
Glover. 

Ely  (0,156) — W.  B.  Englund. 

Hveleth  (7,484)—  Daniel  B.  Heller. 
Fairmont  (5,521) — C.  W.  Sanlcey. 

Faribault  (12,707)— H.  H.  Kirk. 

Fergus  Falls  (9,389)— Alvin  T.  Stolen. 
Gilbert  (2,722)— W.  J.  Ryan. 

Grand  Rapids  (3,200) — C.  C.  Baker. 
Hastings  (5,086) — E.  A.  Durbahn. 

Hibbing  (15,666)— J.  W.  Richardson. 
Hopkins  (8,834) — Robert  J.  Mayo. 
Hutchinson  (3,406) — Ernest  M.  Hanson, 
International  Falls  (5,086) — Harold  R. 
Peterson. 

Lake  City  (3,210)— W.  A.  Andrews. 
Litchfield  (2,880)— Paul  S.  Amidon. 
little  Falls  (5,014) — Earl  C.  Van  Dusen. 
Luverae  (2,844)— 0.  B,  Phillips. 

Mankato  (14,038) — J.  E.  Anderson. 
Marshall  (8,250) — F.  R.  Adams. 
Minneapolis  (464.356) — Carroll  R.  Reed. 
Montevideo  (4,8l9) — C.  A.  Pederson. 
Moorhead  (7,051)— S.  G.  Reinertsen. 
Nashwauk  (2,555) — J.  B.  Lunn. 

New  TJlm  (7,308) — F.  B.  Andreen. 
Northfleld  (4,153)— 0.  W,  Herr. 

North  Mankato  (P.  O.,  Mankato)  (2,822)  — 
Herbert  P.  Dubke. 

North  St,  Paul  (2,915) — H.  E.  Hegstrom. 


Red  Wing  (9,629)— G.  V.  Kinney. 
Redwood  Falls  (2,552) — J.  II.  WIehman. 
Richfield  (3,344) — Martha  Uowkins. 
Robbinsdale  (4,427) — E.  J.  Cooper. 
Rochester  (20,021) — G,  H,  Sanberg. 

St.  Cloud  (21,000)— H.  B.  Gougb. 

St.  James  (2, 80S)—  L.  M.  Wikre. 

St.  Louis  Park  (4,710) — N.  H,  McKay. 

St.  Paul  (271.600)— W.  O.  Hartwell. 

St.  Peter  (4,811) — Melville  R.  Davis. 

Sauk  Center  (2,710)— W.  A.  Kohl. 

Sauk  Rapids  (2,050) — Richard  V.  Melby. 
Sleepy  Eye  (2,570) — L.  A.  Lavine. 

South  St.  Paul  (10,009)— Irvin  T.  Simley. 
Staples  (2,607) — P.  M.  Atwood. 

Stillwater  (7,173)— Guy  D.  Smith. 

Thief  River  Falls  (4,268) — Morris  Bye. 
Tracy  (2,570) — R.  R.  Sorensen. 

Two  Harbors  (4,425) — C.  E.  Camp  ton. 
Virginia  (11,963)— R.  H.  Brown. 

Wadena  (2,512) — F.  C.  Schwartz. 

Waseca  (3,815)— H.  W.  Godfrey.  ^ 
West  St.  Paul  (4,403) — H.  L.  Garlough. 
White  Bear  Lake  (2,600) — C.  H.  Christen¬ 
son. 

Willmar  (6,173)— A.  M.  Wlsness. 

Winona  (20,850) — Douglas  F.  Dickerson. 
Worthington  (3,878) — Roy  B,  Miller. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Aberdeen  (3,925) — C.  B.  Saunders. 

Amory  (3,214)— -J.  G.  Bridges., 

Bay  St.  L6uis  (3,724)— S.  J.  Ingram. 
Belzoni  (2,735) — B.  P.  Brooks* 

Biloxi  (14,850)— A.  L.  May. 

Brookhaven  (5,288) — Edgar  S.  Bowlus. 
Canton  (4,725W.  M.  Smyth. 

Clarksdale  (10,043)— H.  B.  Heidelberg. 
Cleveland  (3,240)— W.  J.  Parks. 

Columbia  (4,833) — A.  G.  Stubblefield. 
Columbus  (10,743) — C.  N.  Brandon. 
Corinth  (6.220)— Hal  Anderson. 

Greenville  (14,807)  — 

Greenwood  (11,123)— W.  C.  Williams. 
Grenada  (4,349) — John  Rundle. 

Gulfport  (12,547) — B.  Frank  Brown. 
Hattiesburg  (18.001)— W.  L  Thames. 
Indianola  73,116)— Walter  W.  Lockhard. 
Jackson  (48.282) — Edward  L.  Bailey ;  R.  S. 

Dobyns,  B.  M. ;  W.  E.  Bufkin  R.  D. 
Kosciusko  (3,237)— G.  D.  Humphrey, 
Laurel  (18,017) — R.  H.  Watkins. 

Lexington  (2,590) — W.  B.  Kcnna. 
Louisville  (3,013)— M.  L.  Neill. 

McComb  (10,057) — Joseph  E.  Gibson. 
Meridian  (31.954)— H.  M.  Ivy. 

Natchez  (13,422) — W.  H.  Braden. 

New  Albany  (3,187) — W.  R.  Applewhite. 
Oxford  (2,890) — Horace  D.  Pickens. 
Pascagoula  (4,339) — B.  P.  Sylvester. 

Pass  Christian  (3,004) — Frank  L.  French. 
Philadelphia  72,500)— L.  O.  Todd, 

Picayune  (4,698) — T.  K.  Boggan, 

Starkville  (3,612) — George  P.  Dorsey. 
Tupelo  (6,361) — Charles  F.  Capps. 
Vicksburg  (22,943) — H.  V.  Cooper. 

Water  Valley  (3.738)— I.  J.  Marrs. 

West  Point  (4,677)— B.  T.  Schumpert. 
Winona  (2,607) — J.  S.  Hattox. 

Yazoo  City  (5,579) — R.  J.  Koonce. 

MISSOURI 

Aurora  (3,875)—  John  W.  Gilliland. 

Bonne  Terre  (4,021) — Fred  Bruner. 
Boonville  (6,435) — L.  E.  Ziegler. 

Brentwood  (P.  0.,  St.  Louis)  (2,819)— 
J.  E.  Homan. 

Brookfield  (0.428) — L.  V.  Crookshank. 
Butler  (2,706)— Willard  J.  Graff. 

Cameron  (3,507) — L.  M.  Hosman. 

Cape  Girardeau  (16,227) — J,  A.  Whiteford- 
Carrollton  (4,058) — W.  L.  Adams. 

Carthage  (9.736)— J.  L.  Campbell. 
CarutbersvUle  (4,781) — R.  M;  Pierce. 
Chaffee  (2,902)— Charles  Scott. 
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Charleston  (3,357) —A.  T>.  Simpson. 
Chlllioothe  (8,177 )— E.  It.  Adams. 

Clavton  (0, til  3)  ~“John  L.  Bracken. 
Clinton  (5,744) — Arthur  I.ee. 

Columbia (X4.0G7)— \V. .  K  Rosenst<mgel. 
Crystal  City  (3,057)— E.  A.  Sparling, 

De  Soto  (G,000)--0.  1.  Coil. 

Dexter  (2.714)— Fred  Miller. 

Eldon  (3,171) — J.  A.  Campbell, 

Exwlalor  Springs  <  4,505) -W  S.  Smith. 
Farmington  (3,001) — W.  L.  Johns, 
mette  (2,630) -U.L.  Riley. 

Ferguson  (3.79S)— V.  C.  MeCluor. 

Festus  (4,085)— W.  L.  Pulliam. 
Frederlektown  (2.954)— Grover  M.  Cozes 


NEBRASKA 


Alliance  (0.G09) — II.  R.  Pari  ridge. 

Auburn  (3,068) — John  A.  Jimerson. 

Aurora  (2,715) — J.  A.  Doremus. 

Beatrice  (10,297) — K.  L.  Novotny. 

Blair  (2,791) — I.  j.  Montgomery. 

Broken  Bow  (2,715) — Emil  Bonthaek, 
Children  (4, COO) — James  Skinkle. 

Columbus  (6,898) — R.  R.  McGee. 

Crete  (2,805)— C.  II.  Velte. 

Fairbury  (0,192)— W.  E.  Scott. 

Falls  City  (5,787)— A.  B.  GelwJck. 

Fremont  (11,407) — A.  H.  Waterhouse. 
Goring  (2,531) — J.  Fred  Nelson. 

Grand  Island  (18,041) — C.  Ray  Gates. 
Hastings  (15,490) — A.  H.  Staley. 

Holdregc  (3,203) — Conrud  Jacobson. 
Kearney  (8,575) — 

Lexington  (2,902)— C.  E.  Collett, 

Lincoln  (75,933)—  Millard  C.  Lefler;  J.  G. 
Ludlain,  B.  M. 

McCook  (0,088)—  ,T.  C.  Mitchell. 

Nebraska  City  (7,230)— Gordon  G.  Wnrrem. 
Norfolk  (10,717) — Alien  P,  Burkhardt. 
North  Platte  (12,061)— W.  J.  Braham. 
Omaha  (214,000)— O.  T.  Eastman,  B.  M. ; 

Leon  O.  Smith,  It.  0. 

Plattsmouth  (3.793)— R.  E.  Bailey. 
Schuyler  (2,nsai— E.  T.  Fognot. 

Scottsbluff  (8,405) — Archer  L.  Burnham. 
Seward  (2,737)— J.  N.  Regier. 

Sidney  (3,300)— G.  F.  Llebeudorfer. 

South  Sioux  City  (3,927) — E.  N.  Swott. 
Superior  (3.044)— J.  A.  ChrlRtenson. 
Wahoo  (2,089) — Paul  E.  Seidel. 

Wymorc  (2.GS0)—  A.  E.  Fisher, 
lork  (5,712) — E.  L,  Weaver, 

NEVADA 

Elko  (3.217) — C,  M,  Luce. 

Ely  (3,045)—  M.  J.  Clarke. 

Us  Vegas  (5,165)— Maude  Frazier. 

Reno  (18,529) — B,  D.  Billinghurst. 

Sparks  <4, 508)— George  L.  Dilworth. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Berlin  (20,018)— L,  I\  Young. 

Claremont  (12,377 )— Albert  B.  Kellogg. 
Concord  (25,228)— Louis  J,  UuawUcttT 
i  J^rry  (5,131)— Frank  Whiteher, 

Hover  (13,673)— J,  E,  Wlgnot, 

Exeter  (4,872)— Clifton  A.  Towle. 

Franklin  <  6,570)  —Fred  &  Ltbbey. 

i?’  W«»»nona. 

Laconia  (12,471)— John  S.  Gilman, 
f-Pljanou  (7.07:0— tVIUiain  J.  KntfiBh. 
UtUi-ton  (4,5S8>— Dana  B,  Jordan. 

I  ^a?5o.t’interr  *’■  Senesot; 

AiiHiIn  J.  Ulbbonn,  B.  it 
Milford  (4,0(58)— Harold  a  Bales. 

Nntihua  (»1.4(»)—  Barle  T.  Tracey. 
Newport  (4,050)— Frank  A.  Morris. 
Bortamouth  7l4.40B) — Harry  L.  Moore. 
Rochester  (10,208)— William  H.  Boker! 
Bomervworth  (8,080) — Howard  I,.  Wins- 
low, 

NEW  JERSEY 

Anbury  Park  (14,981)— A.  E,  Kraybill. 

Attcy  S*  Chta^ 

Audubon  <8.004  >— W.  U  Fidlcr. 

Bayonne  (88,979)— Preston  H.  Smith; 
_  Joseph  A.  Sklenar.B.  M. 

BollevUle  (26,074)—Wayiie  R.  Parmer. 
Belmar  (8,491)-— Thomas  B.  Harper. 
Bergenfleld  (8.810)— Roy  W.  Brown. 
Bernardsrtlle  (Bernards  Township,  5,629)— 
^  Harry  G.  Stuart. 

Beverly  (2,804)—  U  S.  Trostle. 

Bloomfield  (38,077) — Edgar  S.  Stover ; 

Frank  Hochstuhl,  jr.,  B.  M. 

Bloomlngdale  (2,543) — Martha  B.  Day. 
Bogota  (7,341) — Frank  B.  Tilton. 

Boonton  (6,860) — M,  Burr  Mann. 


independence  (15,296)— E.  B.  Street. 
Jefferson  Cit y  (21,596)-WUUftm  F.  Knox. 
Jonlin  (33,454) — E.  A.  Elliott, 

Kansas  City  (390,746)— George  Melcher; 

George  C.  Tinker.  B.  M. 

Kminett  (4.128)— J.  F.  Taylor. 

KiXvillc  (8,293)— J.  U.  Neville, 
larkwood  (9.169)— Frank  P.  Tillman. 
Lebanon  (3,562)— Charlea  A.  McMillan. 
Lexington  (4,595)— LeRlle  II.  Bell. 

Liberty  (3,510) — D.  H .  Kay. 

Louisiana  fr^D)— Tom  M.  Conrad. 

Macon  (8,8bl) — M.  S.  Vaughn. 

Maplewood  (21,807)— G.  E.  Iiille. 

Marcellne  (8,565)— J.  A.  Burnside. 

Marshall  (8.103J— VV,  M.  Westbrook. 
Maryville  (5,217) — J.  Leslie  Uwiug. 

Mexico  ($.29Q)“L,  B.  Hawthorne. 

Moberly  (13/772)— M,  F.  Bench. 

Monett  (4,099)— M.  I*  Coleman. 

Neosho  (4,485) — L.  0.  Lltle. 

Nevada  (7,448) — W.  C.  Fowler. 

North  Kansas  City  (2,574)*  -  J.  It.  Clark. 
Perry vllle  (2,904) — E.  O.  Guano. 

Poplar  Bluff  (7,551)— George  R.  Loughead. 
Richmond  (4,129)— Price  L.  Collier. 

Rolla  (3,070)— B.  P.  Lewis, 

St  Charles  (10,491)— Stephen  Blaekhnrst. 
St  Joseph  (80,935)— F.  li.  Barbee;  L.  M. 
Haines,  B.  M. 

St.  Louis  (821,000)— Henry  J,  Gerling; 

Charles  A.  Roe,  It.  M. 

Ste.  Genevieve  (2,002) — T,  L.  Bramlt. 
Sedalia  (20,800)— Ileher  U.  Hunt. 

Sikeston  (5,076)— Roy  V.  EHIhc. 

Slater  (3,478)—  C,  0.  Birch. 

Springfield  (57,527)— H.  P.  Study, 

Trenton  (6,992)— W,  H.  McDonald. 
University  City  (25,809)—  Charles  Banks. 
Warrensburg  (5,140) — Edward  Roatty, 
Washington  (5,918) — C.  J,  Burger. 

Webb  City  (0,876)— D.  U.  McDonald. 
Webster  Groves  (10,487)— Willard  E. 
Goallm 

West  Plains  (3,335)— J.  It.  Martin. 
MONTANA 

Anaconda  (12,494) — W.  K.  Dwyer. 

Billings  (10,380) — A,  T.  Peterson. 

Bozeman  (0.855)— Daniel  S.  Williams. 

Butte  (39,532)— J.  0,  Ragsdale;  Addis 
_  McGrath,  B.  M. 

Deer  Lodge  (3.510) — Owen  D.  Speer. 
Glendive  (4,629)— Gordon  E.  Kidder. 


Kallspell  (6,094)— W ,  D.  Swetland. 
Laurel  (2,558)— Fred  W.  Graff, 
Lewistown  (5,358) — C.  G.  Manning. 
Uvlngston  (0,381)— B,  A.  Wlnans, 
Miles  City  (7,175)— Glen  G,  Eye, 
Missoula  (14.057)— Ira  B.  Fee. 

Red  Lodge  (3,026)— Harry  B.  Field. 
Roundup  (2,5^7) — Irvin  B.  Collins. 
Whitefish  (2,803)— E.  A.  Hinderman. 
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Bordentown  (4,405) — Robert  M.  Oberholser. 
Bound  Brook  (7,372)— Albert  S.  Davis. 
Bradley  Beach  (3,306) — F.  J.  Gronde. 
Bridgeton  (16,699) — Chester  Robbins. 
Burlington  (10,844) — Vann  H.  Smith. 
Butler  (3,392) — R.  J.  Eilenberger. 

Caldwell  (8,055)—  D’Arcy  C.  Barnett. 
Camden  (118,700) — Leon  N.  Neulen;  Al¬ 
fred  E.  Dudley,  B.  M. 

Cape  May  (2.037) — Lester  A.  Bodes. 
Carlstndt  (5,425) — Edward  F,  Krom. 
Carteret  (13,339) — B.  V.  Hermann. 
Chatham  (3,869) — Ralph  F.  Bates. 
•Clementon  (2,606) — Irwin  M.  Sabold. 
•Cliffside  Park  (15,267)— George  F.  Hall. 
Clifton  (40,875)— George  J.  Smith;  Andrew 
Chambers,  B.  M. 

•Closter  (2,502) — C.  F.  Sailer. 

•Collingswood  (12,723) — John  B.  Ritter. 
Cranford  (11,126)* — Sarah  Edmond. 

Dover  (10,031) — Roswell  S.  Bowlby. 
Dumont  (5,S61) — L.  J.  Honiss. 

Dunellen  (5,148) — R.  W.  Crane. 

East  Newark  (2,086) — James  F.  Coogan. 
East  Orange  (68,020) — Clifford  J.  Scott; 

Herbert  J.  Condit,  Jr.,  B.  M. ;  Frances  L. 

:  Schenck,  R.  D. 

East  Paterson  (4,779)— John  L.  Koerner. 
East  Rutherford  (7,080) — Frank  J.  Oglee. 
Edgewater  (4.089) — William  F.  Conway. 
Egg  Harbor  City  (3,478)— David  R.  Rohr- 
hach. 

Elizabeth  (114,589) — Ira  T.  Chapman; 

John  W.  Brown,  B.  M.  _ 

Englewood  (17,805) — Wlnton  J.  White. 
Fair  Lawn  (6,990) — Cornelius  R.  Jaarsma. 
Fairview  (9,007)— Z.  E.  Masten.  jr. 
Flemington  (2,729) — Paul  H.  Axtell. 

Fort  Lee  (8,769) — Arthur  E.  Chase. 
Franklin  (4,170) — Fred  C.  Shotwell. 
Freehold  (0,894) — Lloyd  S.  Cassel. 

Garfield  (29,739)— William  H.  Steegar. 
Garwood  (3.844) — W.  W.  Halsey. 

Glassboro  (4.799) — J.  Harvey  Rodgers. 

Glen  Ridge  (7,365)— Herbert  W.  Dutch. 
Glen  Rock  (4,369) — Stuart  R.  Race. 
Gloucester  City  (13,796) — Charles  C. 

Madeira. 

Guttenberg  (6,535)—  Anna  L.  Klein. 
Hackensack  (24,568) — William  A.  Smith. 
Hackettstown  (3,038)— V  C.  Brugler. 

Haddonfleld  (8,857)— A.  S.  Martin. _ 

Haddon  Heights  (5,394)— William  C  Davis. 
Haledon  (P.  O.,  Paterson)  (4,812) — Her¬ 
man  Hocksema.  ^  A  ... 

Hammonton  (7,056) — Hubert  H.  Smith. 
Harrison  (15,801)— John  P.  Murray. 
Hasbrouck  Heights  (5,658)— C.  C.  Hitch- 
cock. 

fawthorne  (11,808)—  F.  H.  Thoms.  _ 

igbland  Park  (8,691)—  F.  Willard  Furth. 
Hightstown  (3,012)— Jane  B.  Donnell. 
Hinsdale  (2.959)— George  G.  White. 
Hillside  (P.  O.,  Elizabeth)  (17,601) — 

Arthur  G.  Woodfleld.  _  „  . 

Hoboken  (59,261)— Daniel  S.  Keoley; 

Arthur  W.  Clayton,  B.  M. 

Irvington  (50,738)— Robert  L.  Saunders. 
Jersey  City  (310,715)— James  A.  Nugent; 

Kenningxon  L.  Thompson,  __ 

Kearny  (P.  0.,  Arlington)  (40,710)— Ed¬ 
mund  L.  Tink ;  Edmund  Stevenson,  B.  M. 
Reyport  (4,940) — W.  E.  Bilderback. 
Lambertville  (4,518) — Robert  E.  Williams. 

Eeonla  (5,350) — Nelson  C.  Smith. 

lnden  (21,200) — D.  A.  Howell. 

LIndenwold  (2,523) — I.  M.  Sabold. 

Little  Ferry  (4,155) — Edward  B.  Galge. 
Lodi  (11,549) — Henry  V.  Matthews. 

Long  Branch  (18,399) — Charles  T.  Stone. 
Lyndhurst  (17,302)— Reeves  D.  Batten, 
Madison  (7,481) — Harry  A.  Wann. 
Manville  (5,441)— B.  J.  Boyer. 

Margate  City  (P.  0.,  Ventnor)  (2,913)  — 
Alice  E,  Whittaker. 


Margate  city  (Jb\  u.,  Ventnor)  (2,913)  — 
Alice  E,  Whittaker. 

Maywood  (3,398) — Elizabeth  Edwards. 
Merchantville  (3.592) — -John  W.  Kratzer. 
Metuchen  (5,748) — Carl  EL  Galloway, 


Middlesex  (3,504)— William  Love. 

Mldhind  Park  (3,038)—  Richard  M.  Hart¬ 
mann. 

Mllltown  (2,994) — Harry  R.  Mensch. 
Millville  (14,705)— Victor  C.  Nicklas. 
Montclair  (42,017) — Frank  G.  Pickell; 
Fred  P.  Reagle,  B.  M. ;  John  J.  For¬ 
ester,  R.  D. 

Morristown  (15,197) — J.  Burton  Wiley. 
Neptune  (P.  0.,  Ocean  Grove)  (10,625)  — 
O.  J.  Moulton. 

Newark  (442,337) — John  H.  Logan; 
Cephas  X.  Shirley,  B.  M. ;  Eugene  S. 
Farley,  R.  D. 

New  Brunswick  (34,555)— F.  J.  Sickles; 

Rfllph  Whiteman,  B.  M. 

New  Milford  (2,556)— B.  F.  Gibbs. 

Newton  (5,401) — C.  H.  Reagle. 

North  Arlington  (P.  0.,  Arlington) 

(8,263) — Louis  D.  Carr. 

North  Bergen  (40,714) — Robert  Madden; 

James  Goodmann,  B.  M. 

Northfleld  (2,804) — Charles  M.  Krosge. 
North  Plainfield  (P.  0.,  Plainfield) 

(9,760) — Beekman  R.  Terhune. 

Nutley  (20,572)— Paul  R.  Radcliffe. 

Oaklyn  (P.  O.,  Camden)  (3,843)— Alwilda 
M.  Ludlow. 

Ocean  City  (5,525) — George  E.  Brown. 
Orange  (35,399) — W.  Burton  Patrick; 

William  G.  McCurdy,  B.  M. 

Palisades  Park  (7,065) — Carl  A.  Marsden. 
Palmyra  (4,908) — C.  F.  Dengler. 

Paramus  (F.  O.,  Ridgewood)  (2,649)  — 
Frank  V.  Flora. 

Passaic  (62,959) — Arthur  D.  Arnold. 
Paterson  (138,513)— John  R.  Wilson; 

Thomas  F.  Kelly,  B.  M. 

Paulsboro  (7,121) — Wilmer  F.  Burns. 

Penns  Grove  (5,695). 

P  e  n  s  a  u  k  e  n  (P.  O.,  Merchantville) 

(10,915) — George  B.  Fine. 

Perth  Amboy  (43,516) — W.  C.  McGinnis; 

John  IC  Sheehy,  B.  M. 

Phillipsburg  (19,255) — Frank  D.  Munroe. 
Pitman  (5,411) — Daniel  W.  Davis. 
Plainfield  (34,422)— Frederick  W.  Cook; 
G.  B.  Zimmer,  B.  M. 

Pleasantville  (11,580) — Simon  M.  Horo- 
tick. 

Pompton  Lakes  (3,104) — Thomas  J.  Hut¬ 
ton. 

Princeton  (0,992) — B.  Woodhull  Davis. 
Prospect  Park  (P.  O.,  Paterson)  (5,909)  — 
Thomas  L.  Bump. 

Rahway  (16,011) — Arthur  L.  Perry. 
Ramsey  (3,258) — W.  D.  Tisdale. 

Raritan  (including  Bridgewater  Town¬ 
ship,  8,103) — Oscar  A.  Fisher. 

Red  Bank  (11,622)—  Edwin  C.  Gilland. 
Ridgefield  (4,671) — Charles  R.  Dixon. 
Ridgefield  Park  (10,764) — A.  Rny  Talmer. 
Ridgewood  (12.188) — I.  B.  Somerville. 
Rockaway  (3.132) — Charles  L.  Curtis. 
Roselle  (13,021) — John  R.  Patterson. 
Roselle  Park  (8,960) — Elmer  F.  Smith. 
Rutherford  (14,915) — Clarence  A.  Fetterly. 
Salem  (8,047)—  Leigh  M.  Lott. 

Sayreville  (8,658) — Jesse  Selover. 

Secaucus  (8.950) — M.  J.  Fechtel. 
Somerville  (8,255) — T.  Latimer  Brooks. 
South  Amboy  (8,470) — O.  O.  Barr. 

South  Orange  (34,951*)— John  H.  Boss- 
hart;  C.  E.  Stevens,  B.  M. 

South  Plainfield  (5,047)— H.  C.  Fries. 

South  River  (10,759)— William  S.  Lesh. 
Summit  (14,556) — John  B.  Dougall. 
Teaneck  (16,518) — Lester  N.  Neulen. 

T<  nafly  (5,669) — George  A.  Kipp. 

Totowa  (P.  O.,  Paterson)  (4,600) — Ed¬ 
mund  L.  Kelley. 

Trenton  (123,356) — Paul  Loser;  Charles  B, 
Warren,  B.  M. 

Union  (16,472) — Edward  F.  Waldron. 

Union  City  (58,659)— Arthur  0.  Smith. 


4  Includes  Maplewood  Township, 
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Vantnor  (0,074) — Ilnllldny  R.  Jacknon. 
vl?oSn  (7,101  >— Frederic  N.  Brown. 

®5sms Wfa"** 

Washington  <4, 410)--S.  N.  Tn-RSlor. 
Weehawken  (14,807) — Raymond  E.  Xink- 

Westfleld  ( 15,801 )  —  Charles ,  A.  Phllhower. 
West  New  Y 0 :A7,’J p '  Strong' 

West  Paterson  "( 3,101)  —6.  i/ Fleetwood. 

w.wmoy. 

martond(«4683)-Wllllam  l^Curtls. 

Wildwood  (5,03 0) — Henry  C.  Chalmers. 
WoodbrldRe  (25,200) —John  H.  Love* 
Woodbury  (8,172)—  Malcolm  G.  Thomas. 
Woodlyune  (P,  0„  Oumden)  (2,878)’  Ray- 

Woo^Rld^^^ioO)-— Ponjamln  E.  Farr. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Ainmoirordo  (3,000)  ~R.  A*  Mcl*eskey. 
Albuflueruue  (20.570)—  John  Milne. 

CarXdW 

DeSng  (8,H77)-  R.  D.  Martin. 

<HUw  (S^r.  Chart*  *■  &«fiek- 

hi  fe  (cfty  \T7L10)-WUnor  B.  MC. 
Farland;  town  <I\  O.,  West  Las  Vegas) 
(4,378)  — Eugenia  Herbar* 

Portales  (2.510)— Floyd  p.  Golden, 

Raton  ( 8,000 ) — Donald  MneKay, 

Roswell  fl  1,173)—  D.  N.  Pope. 

Santa  Fe*  (11,170)  —Isabel  L.Kekles. 

Silver  City  (3,510) — Lein  A.  Manville, 
TfcXmcarl  (4,143) — R.  J.  Mullins. 

NBW  'SOUK  | 

Albany  (127,412)— Anatln  K.  Coulwm; 
James  J.  Welch,  B.  M. ;  John  II.  Kings¬ 
ley,  R.  D. 

Albion  (4,878)— Cart  I.  Bergeraon. 

Amltyrille  (4,487) —Arthur  w.  Huff. 
Amsterdam  (84,817)— WIIhur  H.  I.ynoh 
Auburn  (36.652)— acorttc  V.  Harford; 

Emily  J.  Sullivan,  R.  m.  . 

Babylon  (4,342)— Charles  W.  Armstrong. 
Baldwinsvllle  (.3.845)— H.  K.  Eldon* 

Ballston  Spa  (4,591)—' W*  A,  Andrews. 
Batavia  (17,373)—  Clyde  P.  Wells. 

Bath  (4,015)— W.  H.  Vanderhoef. 

Beacon  (11,933)— «.  D.  Hewes. 

Binghamton  176.662) — Daniel  J.  Kelly; 

Donald  M*  Tower,  R.  D.  , 

Brockport  (3.511)—  A.  I>*  Oliver. 

Bronrrille  (6,387)— Willard  W*  Beatty. 
Buffalo  (573,076)— K.  C,  Hartwell ;  R,  C. 

Gaupp,  B.  M.j  Celia  Silverberg,  R.  D. 
Canajonarie  (2,519) — Harvey  N.  Holraer. 
Canandaigua  (i.541) — Fran*  E.  Fisk. 
Canastota  (4,285)— Glen  F.  Bogardua. 
Canliteo  (2,548)—  D,  M.  Gardner. 

Canton  (2,822)— Hugh  C.  Williams. 

Carthage  (4,460)— R.  G.  Wallace. 


East  Rochester  (0,027) — Benjamin  H. 

Root. 

East  Uockawny  (4,340) — Harold  F.  Stud- 
well. 

East  Syracuse  (4,040) — Edward  T.  Hen- 
nessy. 

Ellenvlllo  (3,280)—  E.  C.  Hocraor. 

Elmira  (47,397) — Ilarvoy  O.  Hutchinson. 
Elmira  Heights  (5,001) — Horace  H.  Beach. 
Elmsford  (2,935). 

Endlcott  (10,231)— H.  H.  Crumb. 

Falrport  (4,004) — Thomas  G.  Coffee. 
Falconer  (3,570) — Gerald  A,  Wilber. 
Fnrmingdale  (3.373)— Weldon  E.  Howitt. 
Floral  Park  (10.010) — Rena  t\  Hayden. 
Fort  Edward  (3,850) — Henry  E.  Winston. 
Fort  Plain  (2,725) — Ross  E.  Cameron. 
Frankfort  (4.203)— C.  W.  Lewis. 

Fredon’a  (5,814) — Claude  R.  Dye. 

Freeport  (15.407) — John  W.  Dodd. 

Fulton  (12,462)— O.  It.  Bodley. 

Garden  City  (7,180) — Winfield  A.  Town¬ 
send. 

Geneva  (10,053) — W.  Lynn  Houseman. 

Glen  Cove  (11,430) — Hannibal  H.  Chap¬ 
man. 

Glens  Falls  <18.531 )— Alexander  W.  Miller. 
Gloversvlllo  (23,090)— Hurry  W.  Lang- 
worthy. 

Goshen — (2,891) — Charles  J.  Hooker. 
Gouvcrneur  (4.015) — Scott  L.  Brown. 
Uowundu  (3,042) — Ueverdy  E.  Baldwin, 
Granville  (3,48,3)— C.  F.  SlcMaster. 

Great  Neck  (4, 010>— Willis  K.  Dodge. 

Green  Island  (4,331)—  George  R.  DeMllle. 
Greenport  (3,062)— Joseph  A.  Walker. 
Hamburg  (4,731)--.  Fmlerick  ,T.  Moffltt. 


Hiistings-upon-Hudson  (7,097)— John  L, 
Hopkins. 

Haberstraw  (5.621)— Aretus  P.  Burroughs. 
Hempstead  (12,650)— W*  A.  Gore. 

Herkimer  (10,446)— Loraine  W.  Bills. 
Highland  Falls  (2,910)— James  I.  O’Neill, 
[honor  (3,195)—  Arthur  K.  Warren. 

Hoosick  Falls  (4,755)— W.  Leon  Hutt. 
Howell  (16,260) — Harrison  8.  Dodge. 
Hudson  (12,it37)— Montgomery  C  Smith. 
Hudson  Fulls  (6,449)—  David  R,  Finley. 
Ilion  (9,890)— Earl  V.  Watkin. 

Irondequoit  <P.  0„  Rochester)  (18,924)— 
A.  C.  Hamilton. 

Irvington  (3.067)— R.  DeWitt  Morrison. 
Ithaca  (20,708)— C,  L,  Kulp. 

Jamestown  (45,155)—  Georg**  A.  Person. 
Johnson  City  (13,567)— H.  B,  Eccleston. 
Johnstown  (10.801) — B.  L.  Ackley, 

Kenmore  (16,482) —Frank  C.  Densberger, 
Kingston  (28,088) — R.  C.  Van  Ingen. 
Lackawanna  (23,948)— Berchmans  J.  Bo¬ 
land. 

Lake  Placid  (2,980)—  Paul  Patchtn* 
Lancaster  (7,040)— F*  L.  Smith. 
Larchmont  (5,282) — (flat?  Matxmroneck). 
Lawrence  (3,011)— (Bee  Cedarhurst). 

Le  Roy  (4,474) — Edward  W,  Spry. 

Liberty  (8,427)— David  ».  Panebaker, 
Lindenhurst  (4,040) — Edward  W*  Rower, 
Little  Fails  (11,105)— F.  U.  Wegner. 
Lockport  (23,160)—  Roy  B,  Kelley, 

Long  Beach  ( 5,817 >— Walter  Schwaije. 
Lowville  (8,424)— Leon  A.  Davis, 
Lynbrook  (11,993)— Charles  D.  Vosburgh. 
Lyons  (3,956)— 0.  Wendell  Hogue. 

Malone  (8,667)— k.  II.  Lkmberton. 
Mamaroneck  (11,766)— Arthur  Z.  Boothby. 
Unseen*  (10,637) — E.  G.  Simmons. 
Mechanleville  (7,924) — Evan  E.  Jones, 


TVU  (SAflilV 

(8,155$— 1 
(2.835)—] 
lo  (3,450)- 


Harry  M.  Fisher. 


Eonnt  Morris  (8,288)— D.  O.  Fuller, 
fount  Vernon  (61.499) — WUlia* 
Holmes :  Donald  W.  Helpfht,  B.  14* 
fewark  (7,649) — F.  Neff  Stroup, 
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Newburgh  ^31,275) — Marlon  W.  Longman; 


j.  Leroy  Thompson.  It.  D. 

New  Hyde  Park  (3,314) — Harold  A.  Lints. 
New  Rochelle  (54,000)— Clifford  S.  Brng- 
don;  P.  J.  O'Brien,  B.  M. ;  Ralph  W. 
Walter,  R.  D. 

New  York  (6,930,440)— William  J.  O’Shea; 

Eugene  A.  Nifenecker,  R.  D. 

New  York  Mills  (4,006)— 0.  M.  Ruland. 
Niagara  Falls  (75,460) — James  F.  Taylor; 
William  T.  Simons,  B.  M. ;  Harris  C. 
Allen,  R.  D. 

Northport*  (2,528) — Lyle  L,  Morris. 

North  Tarrytown  (7,417) — Ernest  B.  Oer- 
tel;  Frank  L.  Martin,  ±5.  M. 

North  Tonawanda  (19,019) — Claude  L. 
Moss. 

Norwich  (8,378) — Frank  R.  Wassung. 

Nyack  (5,392)—  Kenneth  R.  MacCalman. 
Ogdensburg  (10,915) — Arthur  J.  Laidlaw. 
Olean  (21,790) — William  C.  Greenawalt. 
Oneida  (10,558)—  Albert  H.  Coveil. 

Oneonta  (12,536) — George  J.  Dann. 
Ossining  (15,241) — Everett  A.  Barto. 
Oswego  (22,652) — Frederick  Leighton. 
Owego  (4,742) — Fred  B.  Parker. 

Palmyra  (2,592) — Earl  Crowell. 

Patchogue  (6,860) — Sheridan  Linn. 
Peekskfll  (17,125) — P.  R.  Spencer. 

Pelham  (town,  11,851) — Joseph  C.  Brown. 
Penn  Yan  (5,329)— Charles  G.  Hethering- 
ton. 

Perry  (4,281)— Charles  D.  Fausold. 
Plattsburg  (13,349) — George  M.  Elmendorf. 
Pleasanmlle  (4,540) — Requa  W.  Bell. 

Port  Chester  (22,662)— S.  0.  Rorem. 

Port  Jervis  (10.243)— Arthur  H.  Naylor. 
Potsdam  (4,130) — E.  Harold  Cole. 
Poughkeepsie  (40,288) — Ward  C.  Moon. 
Rensselaer  (11, 22&)— Walter  S.  Clark. 
Rochester  (328,132) — Herbert  S.  Weet;  J. 
S.  Mullan,  B,  M. ;  A.  Laura  McGregor, 
R.  D. 

Rockville  Center  (13,718)— William  S. 
Covert. 

Rome  (32,338) — George  R.  Staley. 

Rye  (8,712) — George  E.  Webster. 

Sag  Harbor  (2,773)—  Sanford  H.  Calhoun. 
Salamanca  (9,577) — George  A.  Place. 
Saranac  Lake  (8,020) — H.  V.  Littell. 
Saratoga  Springs  (13,169)— Harris  Cran¬ 
dall. 

Saugerties  (4,000) — Grant  D.  Morse. 
Scarsdale  (9,690)— Ralph  I.  Underhill. 
Schenectady  (95,692)— W.  H.  Pillsbury; 
Tulloch  M.  Townsend,  B.  M,;  Arthur  L. 
Maxon,  R.  D. 

Scotia  r/,437) — B.  W.  Conrad. 

Sea  Cliff  (3,456)— F.  B.  De  Gelleke. 

Seneca  Falls  (6,4431— Hubert  Mott. 

Silver  Creek  (3.100)— Rav  C.  Witter 
Sloan  (P.  0.,  Buffalo)  (3,482)— J.  Ernest 
Wilson.  ^  ^ 

Solvay  (7,986)— C.  A.  Duvall. 

Southampton  (3,737)— H.F.  Sabine. 

South  Glens  Falls  (P.  O.,  Glens  Falls) 
(2,089) — Lester  C.  Schuknecht. 

Spring  Valley  (3,948)— Guy  F.  Rego. 
SpringviUe  (2,540)— L.G.  Palmer. 

Suffern  (3,757) — John  B.  Chilson. 

Syracuse  2209,326) — G.  Carl  Alverson ;  Mil- 
ton  F.  Wagner,  B.  M. ;  H.  P.  Smith,  R.  D. 
Tarrytown  (0,841)—  L.  v.  Case. 

Ticonderoga  (3,680) — Raymond  W.  Nash. 
Tonawanda  (12,081) — Walter  S.  Fraser, 
Troy  (72,763)  : 

Lansingburgh  District,  Nell  K.  White ; 

George  H.  Bradshaw,  B.  M. 

Union  District,  George  H.  Krug;  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Dunne,  B.  M. 

Tuckahoe  (6,138) — Town  of  East  Chester: 
W.  H.  McClelland  (District  No.  1). 
EVank  M.  Buckley  (District  No.  2). 
Tapper  Lake  (5.271) — Robert  B.  Mtnnich. 
Utica  ( 101  £40)— John  A.  DeCamp;  Ed¬ 
ward  O.  Folsom,  B.  M. 

Valley  Stream  (11,790) — Harry  W.  Gross. 
Walden  (4,288)— B.  R.  Van  Sleeck. 


Walton  (3,496) — Howoll  B.  Townsend. 
Wappingers  Falls  (3,336)— John  C.  Goff. 
Warsaw  (3,477) — Herbert  Preston. 
Waterfora  (2,921) — Frank  C.  Roda. 
Waterloo  (4,047) — Charles  E.  Foley. 
Watertown  (32,205) — Raymond  C.  Burdick ; 

Harold  B.  Evans,  B.  M. 

Watervliet  (16,083) — William  Richmond. 
Watkins  Glen  (2,950) — John  A.  Beers. 
Waverly  (5,662) — P.  C.  Meserve. 

Wellsville  (5,674) — George  F.  Jammer. 
Westfield  (3,466)— H.  M.  Baton. 

West  Haverstraw  (2,834) — Ed  Schriber, 
Whitehall  (5,191)— Page  E.  Cole. 

White  Plains  (35,830) — John  W.  Lum- 
bard;  Lyle  C.  Shaw,  B.  M. ;  Francis  C. 
Buros,  R.  D. 

Whitesboro  (3,375)— P.  H.  Martin. 
Willlamsville  (3,119)— Walter  J.  Herring¬ 
ton. 

Wllliston  Park  (P.  0.,  East  Williston) 
(4,427) — Roy  R.  Waite. 

Yonkers  (134,646) — Lamont  F.  Hodge. 
Yorkville  (3,406) — Christine  Craig. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Albemarle  (8,493) — M.  S.  Beam. 

Asheboro  (5,021)— R.  J,  Hilker. 

Asheville  (50,193)— W.  L.  Brooker ;  S.  M. 
Connor,  B.  M. 

Beaufort  (2,957) — R.  L.  Fritz,  Jr, 

Belmont  (4*121) — H.  C.  Sisk. 

Bessemer  City  (3.739)— James  R.  Caldwell. 
Burlington  (9,787) — H.  M.  Roland, 

Canton  J5,117)— A.  J.  Hutchins. 

Chapel  HU1  (2,699)- J.  Minor  Gwynn. 
Charlotte  (8^,075) — H,  P.  Harding: 
Charles  Blackburn,  B.  M. ;  Estelle  Rawl 
Porter,  R.  D. 

Cherryville  (2,756) — Hunter  Huss. 

Clinton  (2.71^)— B.  E.  Lohr. 

Concord  (il,820) — A.  S.  Webb. 

Dunn  (4,558)— J.  Shepard  Bryan. 

Durham  (52,037) — Frank  M.  Martin  ;  M.  M. 
Fowler,  B.  M. 

Edenton  (8,563) — John  A.  Holmes. 
Elizabeth  City  (10.037)— E.  H.  Hartsell. 
(13,049)— r - 


-Horace  Sisk. 


uastoma  —  w.  xr.  wrier. 

Goldsboro  (14,985) — Ray  Armstrong. 
Graham  (2,972)— W.  A.  Young. 

Greensboro  (53,569) — Guy  B.  Phillips ;  E.  N. 


Peeler,  B.  M. ;  E.  T.  McSwaln,  R*  D. 
Greenville  (9,194)— Julius  H,  Rose. 

Hamlet  (4,801)— H.  M.  Kyzer. 

Henderson  (0,345) — E.  M.  Rollins, 
Hendersonville  (5,070)—  F.  M.  Waters, 
Hickory  (7,363) — R.  W.  Carver. 

High  Point  (36,745) — T.  Wingatb  Andrews. 
Kings  Mountain  (5,632) — Claud  Grigg, 
Kinston  (11,362)— W.  A.  Graham. 

Laur inburg  (8,312) — J.  H.  Fleming. 

Lenoir  (6,532) — C.  S.  Warren. 

Lexington  (9,652) — A.  W.  Honeycutt. 
Lincoln  ton  (3,781) — Wiley  M.  Pickens. 
Lumberton  (4,140)— -W.  B.  Crumpton. 
Monroe  (6,100) — W.  R.  Kirkman. 
Mooresville  (5,619)— H,  C.  Miller. 

Morehead  City  (3,483)— H.  L.  Joslyn. 
Morganton  (6,001) — W.  F.  Starnes. 

Mount  Airy  (6,045) — L.  B.  Pendergraph. 
Mount  Olive  (2,685) — C.  H.  Pinner. 


New  Bern  (11,981)—  H.  B,  Smith. 
Newton  (4,394) — M.  C.  Campbell. 


North  Wilkesboro  (3,668)— W.  D.  Halfacre, 
Oxford  (4,101)— C.  G.  Credle. 

Raleigh  (37,379)— P.  S.  Daniel;  H.  L.  Jen- 
nerjohn,  B.  M. 

ReidsvUle  (6,851)— Fred  M.  Arrowood. 
Roanoke  Rapids  (3,404J — C.  W.  Davis. 
Rockingham  (2,906)— L.  J.  Bell. 

Rocky  Mount  (21,412) — R.  M.  Wilson. 
Roxboro  (3,657) — G.  C.  Davidson. 

Salisbury  (16,951)— Chester  C.  Haworth. 
Sanford  (4,253) — G.  R.  Wheeler, 

Shelby  (10,789)— B.  L.  Smith. 


CITY  SCHOOL  OFFICERS 


Smith  field  (2,54:?)— Natlmn  Womack. 
|?uthorn  Pines  (2,524)*- -William  F.  Allen, 
ineneer  (3.12K)  —  J.  D.  Mosslck. 

Spindale^  (3.00(5) — L.  K.  Spikes. 

Statesville  (10,400)— -H.  M.  Gray. , 

Tarboro  (C,379)- — -\\illium  A.  Alaldor. 
Thomas vllle  (10,000)  — D.  W.  Maddox. 
Wadeeboro  (3,124) -Frank  R.  Richardson. 
Washington  (7,03i») — E.  S.  Johnson, 
wflliamston  (2.731 )— William  U.  Watson. 
Wilmington  (32,270) — O.  A.  Hamilton ; 

F.  J.  Gunse,  B.  M. 

Wilson  ( 12,01 3) -  *-K.  It.  Curtis. 
Winston-Salem  (75,274) — It.  IL  Latham; 
Hoy  Holsliouser,  Ii.  M. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Bismarck  (11,000)- -II.  0.  Saxvlk. 

Devlls  Lake  (5,451)  -F.  II.  GilUland. 
Dickinson  (5.025) — P.  S.  Borg. 

Fargo  (28,010)— J.  G.  Moore. 

Graiton  (3,130)  -M.  B.  Zimmerman. 

Grand  Forks  ( 17.1 12) —John  C.  West. 
Jamestown  (8.1S7)-  C.  L.  Robertson. 
Mandan  (5,307) — J,  C,  Gould. 

Minot  (1C,6U01— L.  A.  White. 

Volley  City  tn.a«H> — G.  W.  Hanna. 
Stoi  (3,170)— L.  H.  lx>mlulek. 
WUlfston  (5,100)—  J.  N.  Uruess. 


Akron  (255,040)— Thomas  W.  Gosling. 
Alliance  (23,047) — B.  F.  Stanton. 

Amherst  (2.1&4) — F.  It.  Powers 
Ashland  (11,141) — E.  L.  Bowsher. 

Ashtabula  (23,301)—  M.  S.  Mitchell. 

Athens  (7,252)— H.  O.  Pomlry. 

Barberton  (23,034) — U.  L.  Light, 

Bamesville  (4,002) — R.  M.  Schufer. 

Bedford  (0,814)—  A.  E.  Moody. 

Bellaire  (13,327)— J.  V.  Nelson, 

Bellefontaine  (0,543)—  S.  A.  Framptow. 
Bellevue  (6,256)— D.  H.  Patton. 

Berea  (5,607)— A.  G.  Yawborg. 

Bexley  (P*  0.,  Columbus)  (7,396)- *H.  C. 
Dleterlch. 

Bowling  Green  (6,688)— Arch  B.  Conklin. 
Bridgeport  (4,055) — Howard  Ely. 

Bryan  (4,689)— A.  It.  White.  ,  . 

Bucyrus  (10,027)— E.  N,  Dietrich. 

Byesville  (2,638)— Wilbur  IL  Nicholson. 
Cadis  (2,597)— Carr  J.  Patterson. 

Cambridge  (16,129)— Hugh  It,  Hick. 
Campbell  (14,673)— W,  Marshall  Couraen. 
Canton  (104,906)— J.  IL  Mason;  A.  A. 
Welsbacher,  B.  M, 

Carey  (2,722)— Wallace  L.  Arnbolt. 

Cellna  (4,604)— F.  D.  Swigart. 

Chagrin  Falls  (2,739)— II.  K.  Zuber. 
Chillicothc  (18,340)— W.  L.  Miller, 
Cincinnati  (451,160)—  Edward  D.  Roberts  : 
Charles  W.  R/indman,  IL  M, ;  Douglas  &. 
Sea  tea,  R.  H. 

Cirderllle  (7.369)— J,  O.  Eagleson.  ^ 
Cleveland  (900,429)— R,  G.  Jones;  F.  G. 

Hogen,  B,  M\ :  Wm.  L.  Connor.  It.  D. 
Cleveland  Heights  (50,945) — Frank  L. 

Wiley ;  Wallace  G.  Nesblt,  B.  M. ;  K  C. 
Grover,  It.  D. 

Clyde  (3,159)— A.  J.  Love. 

Columbus  (290,564)— J.  G.  CoWcott. 
Conneaut  (9,691 )— C.  M.  Dickey. 

Coshocton  (10,908) — A,  C.  Pence. 

Crestline  (4,425) — Russell  B.  Smith. 
Crooksvllle  (3,251)— W.  Dwight  Darling, 
Cuyahoga  Falls  (19,797)— Gilbert  Roberts. 
Dayton  (200,982)— Claude  V,  Courter; 

R.  R.  Ritchie,  It.  D. 

Deer  Park  (2,642) — W.  H.  Jones. 

Defiance  (8.818) — B.  W.  Howey. 

Delaware  (8,675) — R.  Dean  Conrad, 
Delphos  (5.672)— Erman  W.  BolL 
Dennison  (4,529)— W.  H.  Angel. 

Dover  (9,716)— S.  O.  Mase.  ^  _  t 

Bast  Cleveland  (39,667)— W.  H,  Klrki 
W.  M.  Councell,  B.  M. 


East  Liverivool  (23,320) — Herbert  G.  MeanB. 
East  Palestine  (5,210) — C.  E.  Palmer. 

Eaton  (3,347) — John  A.  Michael. 

Elmwood  Place  (4.562) — W.  S.  Eversull. 
Elyria  (25.033)—  It.  C.  Maston. 

Euclid  (12,751)— Wilbert  A.  Franks. 

Fuirport  Harbor  (4,972) — R.  A.  Greig. 

Fair  view  (3.689) — Lewis  F.  Mayer. 

Findlay  (19.363)— I.  F,  Matteson. 

Fostoria  (12,790) — J.  M.  Reed. 

Franklin  (4,491)— G.  II.  Gerke. 

Fremont  (13,422) — C,  A.  Hudson. 

Gallon  (7,674)— J.  F.  Bemiller. 

Gallipolis  (7,106) — Wayne  Lutz. 

Garfield  Heights  (P.  0.,  Turney  Road, 

^Cleveland)  (15,589) — Harold  It.  Maurer. 
Geneva  (3,791)— David  R.  Frasher. 

Girard  (9,859) — E.  O.  Trosrnlt. 

Glouster  (2,903)— Thomas  W.  Figley. 
Grandview  Heights  (P.  O.,  Columbus) 

(Gar>8)— W.  C.  Uohloder. 

Greenfield  (3,871)— F.  R.  Hands. 

Greenville  (7.036)— C.  L.  Bailey. 

Hamilton  (52,176)— D.  R.  Baker;  Charles 
F.  Holdefer,  R.  D; 

Hillsboro  (4.040)— E.  E.  Holt. 

Hubbard  (4.080) — H.  G.  Boron. 

Ironton  (16,621)— Carl  E.  Larson, 

Jackson  (5,922)— H  L.  Bates. 

Kent  (8,375 )  — W.  A.  Walls. 

Kenton  (7,069)—  D.  B.  Clark. 

Lakewood  (70.509)— Julius  E.  Warren; 
George  W.  Grill,  B.  M, ;  Rosalie  F.  Green- 

La  nc^tW***  18^  C.  H.  Griffey. 

Lebanon  (3.222)— H.  II.  Druhot. 

Lima  (42.287)— R.  E,  Offenhauer;  Glen  S. 
Iconic.  R,  T>. 

Llnbon  (3,4051— Leo  T>.  Kepner. 

T.ocklftnd  (5.703)—  J.  TJ.  Dunfian. 

Uwn  (8.1)80  i—G.B.Cnrr. 

London  <4,1411— W.  17.  Rice. 

I-oroln  (44.5121— p.J.  Boone  ;W.  A.  ni¬ 
tons.  B.  M. :  J.  S.  Masson  R.  n. 

UutovUle  (3.1301— M.  0.  KrnMll. 
LowellvUle  (2,5501 — .T.  A.  Mitten. 

Mnnsfleld  <33,5251— C.  A.  Walts:  J.  B. 

Moke.  B.  M. ;  Emily  A.  Brown,  R.  TJ. 
Maple  Heights  (!’.  0.,  Bedford!  (5,050)  — 

Marietta  L2R5)  —II.  L.  Sullivan. 

Marlon  (31,0841— George  A.  Bowman. 
Martins  Ferrv  (14,524) — Walter  L.  Kocher. 
Marysville  <  3.639  )-R  0.  Bltttkofor. 
Massillon  (20.4001— H.  R.  Gorrell. 

Maumee  (4,5881—  A.  M.  Hornby. 

Mavfleld  Heights  (2.812)— W.  L.  Shuman. 
Medina  (4,071)  W.  E.  Conkto. 

Mtomlsburg  -1 Harris  V.  Bear. 

Mldrtlcport  (8/-00)—W.E.  Melvin. 
Middletown  (20,002)— R.  W.  Solomon. 
Minerva  (2.675)— W.  V.  Bonar. 

Mingo  Junction  (6,030) — Claude  A. 

Montpelier  (3,677)—  H.  H.  Moffltt. 

MoSnt  HenlVhy7  (3/30)T^tthew  I>uvaU. 
Mount  Vernon  <9,3i0)— A.  W.  Elliott. 
Napoleon  (4,545)^ — C.  D.  Brlllhart* 

}.  ts»<  i.  *• 

a  a  Ro,". 

Now  comers  town  (4,265)— W.  B.  Haves. 

Now  Lexington  (3,901)— Thomas  W.  Mor- 

Now  “’Philadelphia  ( 12,365)  —Franklin  P, 

Newton  Falls  (3.458)— F.  C.  Gtlmour* 

NUos  (16,314) — R.  ,T.  Kij^or. 

North  Canton  (2,648)— Thomas  G.  Den¬ 
ton. 

North  College  Hill  (4,130)— Thomas  T. 

Northnoimated  (2,624)—  L.  E.  Hayes. 
Norwalk  (7,770)— C.  C.  Patterson. 
Norwood  (33,411) — C.  W.  Johnson;  W.  P. 

Bonner,  B.  M.  _  _  _ 

Oakwood  (6,404) — R.  B.  Stone. 


EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY,  1933 


Oberljn  (4,292)—  Howard  L.  Rawdon. 
Orrville  (4,427)— P.  E.  Honnold. 

Oxford  (2,588)— H.  N.  Kramer 
Painesvllle  (10,944)— C.  C.  Pierce. 

Parma  (P,  0„  Cleveland)  (13,899) — M.  M. 
Berry. 

Perrysburg  (3,182)— C.  B.  Higgle. 

Piqua  (18,009) — George  C.  Dietrich. 
Pomeroy  (3,563) — C.  J.  Rhodes. 

Port  Clinton  (4,408)— H.  L.  Ford. 
Portsmouth  (42,560)—  Prank  Appel 
Ravenna  (8,019)— O.  B.  Pore.  PP*  ‘ 
Reading  (5,728) — H.  L.  Bussev 
Rittman  (2,785)— V.  A.  Garver 

Ankenbrand. 

u»487 ) — M.  Reynolds. 

St.  Marys  (5  433)— C.  C.  McBroom 
Salem  /lOe&l-B.  S.  Ken 
Sandusky  (24,622)— F.  J.  prout. 

Ml(lT,l788)— #!*H.  ui£-  (JU'"laD(li 

Shelby  (6,198)— R.  X.  Lewis. 

South'^  Euclid1  )(4^399^—o!ayf0Kdo'rb 

SWuhua,<0B.'M3)-F-  M-  Shelto“  :  John 

StejUoMleBea(t3tSy42B2)MEObel:t  L'  ElWl“  • 
Struthers  (11,249)— H.  S.  Floyd 
Tiffin  (16,428)— Paul  V.  Brown. 
Tippecanoe  City  (2,559)—  Frank  Nichols. 
J290.718)^Chailea  Sm£*;°Rus- 
seU^Weiwlau,  B.  M. ;  Harriet  Hinman, 

Toronto  (7,044)— S.  C.  Dennis. 

Troy  (8,676) — T.  E.  Hook. 

Uhrichsville  (6,437)— H.  B.  Galbraith. 

&„&r 

Van  Wert  (8,472}— U.  B.  Diener. 
Wadsworth  (5,930) — P,  H.  Close. 

W^t?ohnB&M  'S7®)_" M'  R‘  Menschel;  Hd* 
Warren' (4i, 062) — H,  B.  Turner. 
Washington  Court  House.  (8,426) — A.  D.  St. 

Wauseon  (2,889)— H.  B.  Schwall. 

Wellston  ( 5,319}  — W.  G.  Scarherry. 
WellBville  (t,956)—  Seward  E.  Daw. 
WesterviUe  (2  879)— Reed  S.  Johnston. 
Willard  (4,514) — H.  L.  Bowman. 

Willoughby  (4,252)— E.  M.  Otis. 
Wilmington  (5,332)—  H,  W.  Hodson. 

Wooster  (10,742)- C.  M.  Layton. 

Wyoming  (3,767)— M.  Walter. 

Xenia  (10,507J — Louis  Hammerle. 
Youngstown  (170,002)— G.  B.  Roudebush ; 
S.  R.  Creps,  B.  M. 

Zanesville  (86,440)— C.  T.  Prose;  C.  J. 
Weaver,  B.  M. 

OKLAHOMA 

Ada  (11,261)—  I.  S.  Hlnshaw. 

Altus  (8,489)— M.  L.  Cotton. 

Alva  (6,121)  -C.  A.  Parker. 

Anadarko  (6,036)— H.  L.  Hensley. 

Ardmore  (15,741) — J.  J.  Godbey. 

§fart^iUSftyAT63t-CharleB  O.  Haskell. 
Blackwell  (9  521 )  — Harry  Huston. 

Bristow  (6,619)—  B.  H.  Black. 

Chandler  (2,717)—  R.  B.  Knight 
Chickasha  (14,099)— T.  T.  Montgomery. 
Claremore  j 3^20)— Homer  C.  Hiard 
Cleveiand  (2  §59)— L.  B.  Lucky. 

Clinton  (7,512)— George  D.  Hann. 

Commerce  (2  608)— Jesse  W.  Martin. 

Cordell  (2,936}— W.  P.  Randle. 

Cushing  (9,301)— J.  E.  Hickman. 

Drumright  (4.972)—  Prank  D.  Hess. 

Duncan  (8,366)— Chester  P.  Davis. 

Durant  (7,463)— G.  T.  Stubbs, 

Bdhjond  (3,576)“— Ray  G,  Burns. 
mk  City  \^666)-A  yM  K^th. 


S1  £en°  <9a384)“h*  B*  Wrinkle. 

Enid  (26,399)— John  T.  Hofley. 

Frederick  (4,568)—  J.  O.  Shnw. 

Guthrie  (9,582)— W.  A.  Greene. 

Hartshorne  (3,587)— W.  J.  Park. 

Henryetta  (7,694)— E.  O.  Shaw. 

Hobart  (4,982)— John  L.  Coffey. 
Holdenyille  (7,268)— Lanson  D.  Mitchell. 
Hollis  (2,914) — Lester  Sherrill. 

Hominy  (3,485)— J.  R.  Staib. 

Hugo  (5  272)— A.  D.  Hanry. 

Mabel  (2,581)—  Paul  R.  Taylor. 

Kingfisher  (2,726)— R.  R,  Russell. 

Lawton  (12,121)— B.  C.  Swlnney. 
McAlester  (11.804) — M.  J.  Hale, 

Mangum  (4.806)— Wade  H.  Shumate. 
MarR>w  (3,684)— John  C.  Fisher. 

Maud  (4.326)— a  D.  Kirkland. 

Miami  (8,064) — R.  c.  Nichols. 

Muskogee  (32,026)— J.  R.  Holmes;  E.  T>i 
Cave,  B.  M .  ;  T.  B.  Jones,  R.  D. 

Norman  (9,603)— Elmer  Capshaw. 

Nowata  (8  531)— Ralph  E.  Staffelbach. 
Okemah  (4,002)— W.  P.  Hopper. 

Oklahoma  City  (185,389)— C.  K.  Reiff; 
J.  G.  Stearley,  B.  M. ;  F.  A.  Balyeat„ 

2Slul^en(3L7'/C!?Ii77w*  Max  Chambers, 
Pauls  Valley  (4,235) — F.  A.  Ramsey. 
Pawhuska  ?5  931)— J.  R.  Chandler 


Pauls  Valley  (4,235) — F.  A.  Ramsey. 
Pawhuska  ?5  931)— J.  R.  Chandler. 
Pawnee  (2,562) — S.  J.  Bryant. 

( 4,206)  “-W.  Homrer  Hill. 

Picher  (7,773)— August  W.  Weigh 
Ponca  City  (16,136)— W.  W.  Isle. 

Poteau  (3,169) — C.  C.  Beaird. 

Pur  ceil  (2,817)- — J.  H.  Conger. 

Sandy  Springs  (6,674)— Clyde  H.  O’Dell. 
Sapulpa  (10J588)— B.  H.  McCune.- 
Sayre  (3,157)—  O.  R.  Harris. 

Seminole  (11,459)—  John  G.  Mitchell. 
S^nee  (23,283)— Perry  Carmichael. 
Stillwater  (7,016) — E.  D.  Price 
Sulphur  (4,242)— C.  E.  Fair. 

Tonkawa  (3,311)— J.  D.  Hoover. 

Tulsa  (141,258} — Merle  Prunty ;  H.  W„ 
®®wanaf  B.  M.:  Frank  Pauly,  R.  D. 

Vlnita  (4,263) — fl.  C.  De  Munbrun. 
Wagoner  (2,994)—  B.  F.  JohnsonT 
Wewoka  ( 10,401. )  —Harry  D.  Simmons. 
Wilson  (2,517)— C.  S.  Wood. 

Woodward  (5,056)—  E.  H.  Homberger. 

OREGON 

Albany  (5,825) — Rex  Putnam. 

Ashland  (4.544)— George  A  Briscoe 
i  Hampton.*' 


uuxxia  — naary  virimn. 

Coquille  <2.732)— Chester  L.  Ward. 
Corvallis  (7,585)— II.  W.  Adams. 

Dallas  (2,975) — R.  R,  Turner. 

Eugene  (18,901 )  — H.  K.  Goold. 

Grants  Pass  (4,666)— John  F.  Cramer. 
§^l®boro  (3,039)— C.  H.  Nosier. 

Hood  River  (2,757) — J.  L.  Breckenrldge 
Klamath  Falls  (16,093)— J.  p.  Wells.  ” 
k\9ran<&  (S,050)— J.  T.  Longfellow. 
McMinnville  (2,917)— F.  B.  Fagan. 
Marshfield  (6,287)  —Lynn  A.  Parr. 
Medford  (11.007) — B.  H.  Hedrick. 
jNewberg  (2,951)— James  T.  Hamilton. 
North  Bend  (4,012) — L.  W.  Turnbull. 
Oregon  City  (5  761)— Roy  W.  Glass. 
Pendleton  (6,621)— Austin  Lnndreth. 

I  Portland  (301,815)— Charles  A.  Rice ;  E.  T. 
1  Stretcher,  B.  M. ;  H.  M.  Barr,  R.  D. 
Bosebure  (4,362)— W.  M.  Campbell. 

St  Helens  (3,904)— H.  B.  Ferrin. 

Salem  (26.286)— George  W.  Hug. 

The  DaUes  (5,883)— d  W.  Boettlcher. 
Tillamook  (2,549)— Frank  B.  Bennett. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

AMngton  (18,648)— Edward  S.  Ling. 
Allqulppa  (27,116)— H.  B.  VandersUce. 
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Allentown  (02,50:0-11.  W.  Dodd  ;  W.  II. 

Rodgers,  B.  M.  ,  „ 

Altoona  (82,054) — Robert  E.  Lam  my  ; 

A  William  N.  Decker,  B.  M. 


Archbald  .  . ,  -  -  - 

Arnold  (10,575) — Donald  P.  'Davis. 

Ashland  (7,164) — Edward  W.  Taylor. 

Ashley  (7,093) — John  P.  Gibbous. 

Asplnwall  (4.263)— F.  D  Keboeh 
Athens  (4,372) — Eugene  E.  Crodiford. 
Avalon  rUMO)— S.  Tiuld  Perley. 

Avoca  <4,943)— -Charles  B.  Webber. 

Bangor  (5,824) — Oscar  W.  Ackerman. 
Barnesboro  (3,506)—  K.  D.  Ott. 

Beaver  (5,005)— I>.  II.  Stewart. 

Beaver  Falls  (17.147)—  Floyd  Atwell. 
Bedford  (2,1)53) — Eugene  K.  Robb. 

Bellcfonte  (4,804) — Earl  K.  Stock. 

Bellevue  (10,252) — J.  Nelson  Mowls. 
Bellwood  (2,500)  —  F.  A.  Hamilton. 
Bentleyville  (8.000)  -  -R.  J  Hartzel. 

Berwick  (12,600) — M.  K,  Houck. 

Bethlehem  (57*802)— W.  H,  Weiss;  C.  F. 

BwESoro'(JA842)— C.  K,  Cotton. 

Blalrsville  (5,200)—  B.  L.  Gumm, 

Blakely  (P.  O..  PeckvMe)  (8,260)— H.  B. 
Anthony. 

Bloomsburg  (9,093) — C.  H.  Garwood. 
Boyertown  (8,943) — George  B.  Swinehart 
BrackenrJdge  (0,250) — Robert  R.  Ander¬ 
son. 

Braddock  (10.329) — Thomas  G,  McOleary. 
Bradford  (19,300) — James  F,  Ruttcrwortu. 
Brentwood  (3,381) — J.  D.  Bnydston, 
Bridgeport  (5,505) — Chester  H.  Barnes. 
Bridgeville  (3.039)— H.  J.  Cotton. 

Bristol  (11,799)— Howard  K,  James. 
Brockway  (2,090) — James  T,  Dowule. 
Brookville  (4,387)— Charles  W.  Ellen- 
berger. 

Brownsville  (2,800)— It.  Donald  Conn. 
Burnham  (3,089) — 0,  H.  Aurund. 

Butler  J( 23, 508)— John  A.  Gibson. 

Camp  Hill  (3,111  i—H.  Frank  Hare. 
Canonsburg  (12,558) — F.  W.  McVay. 
Carbondale  (20,001) — James  J.  Crane. 
Carlisle  (12,590)—  J.  W.  Cotter, 

Carnegie  (12,497) — Norman  L.  G lawyer. 
Castle  Shannon  (3,810)— K.  J.  Burkett. 
Catasnuqua  (4,851) — Clyde  8.  Fraukon- 
field. 

Centerville  (P.  0„  West  Brownsville) 
(6,467)—  C.  H.  Lyon. 

Chambersburg  (13,788)— U.  L.  Gordy. 
Charleroi  (11,200)— Thomas  L.  Pollock. 
Cheltenham  (15,731 )  —Albert  L.  Howland. 
Chester  (50,104)— David  A.  Ward. 

Clalrton  (15,201)— H.  D.  Teal. 

Clarion  (3,201)— C.  A.  Conley.  „ 
Clarks  Summit  (2,004) — Harold  V.  Stew¬ 
art, 

Clearfield  (0,221)— S.  F.  W.  Morrison. 
Clifton  Heights  (5,037)— William  II. 
Brown. 

Clymer  (2,672)—  John  E.  Davis. 

Coaldale  (6,921)— John  E.  Glidea. 
Coatesvllle  (14,582)— Carl  O.  Benner. 
Collingdale  (P.  0„  Darby)  ( 7, 837)— Joseph 
^  C.  Carey. 

Columbia  (11,349) — John  B.  Kennedy. 
Connellsviue  <  13.290)— Bela  B.  Smith. 
Connhohockon  (10.815) — Robert  C.  Landis. 
Coplay  (3,279) — William  Shetlock. 
Coraopolls  (10,724)— J,  C.  Werner. 

Corry  (7,152)— Ralph  8.  Dewey. 
Coudersport  (2,740) — A.  G.  Barrett. 
Crafton  (7,004)— E.  O.  Llggltt 
Curwensvllle  (3,140) — Pam  G.  Robison. 
Dale  (P.  O.,  Johnstown)  (3,304)— A.  M. 
Stull. 

Dallastown  (2.840)— U.  J.  Daugherty. 
Danville  (7,185)— E.  B.  Cline. 

Darby  (9,899)— Walter  R.  Douthett. 

Derry  (3,040) — Eugene  M.  McKelvey. 


Dickson  (12,305)— I*.  M.  Brennan. 

Donoru  (13,905) — ID'S  W.  Dlmmlck. 
Dormont  (1\  O.,  Pittsburgh)  (13,190)  — 
Ralph  Ita  del  life. 

Downingtown  (4.548) — Floyd  C.  Frotz. 
Doylostown  (4,577) — Carmon  Ross. 

Du  Bois  (11,595)— C.  J.  Aldcrfer. 

Dumnore  (22,027) — James  R.  Gtlligan. 
Dupont  (P.  O.,  Pittston)  (5,161)—  Gecile 
T.  Dugan. 

Duquesne  (21,390)—  C.  II.  Wolford. 

Duryea  (8,503) — John  J.  Joyce. 

East  Couemuugh  (l\  O.,  Conemaugh) 

(4,979)— F.  li.  Snowden. 

Bust  Lansdowno  (P.  O.,  Landsdowne) 

(3,108) — Martha  Andorson. 

East  McKeesport  (2,922) — J.  P.  Runk. 

East  Mauch  Chunk  (3,739) — Victor  G. 
Clare, 

Easton  (34,408) — James  C.  Bay;  Raymond 
Peifer,  B.  M. ;  Pauline  Lanback,  R.  D. 
East  Pittsburgh  (0,214)— Charles  F.  Young. 
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R.  C.  McElfish. 

Edwardsvillc  (P.  0.,  Kingston)  (8,847)— 
V.  K.  Lewis. 

Elizabeth  (2,930)—  B.  H.  Byers, 
Elizabethtown  ( 3,940 > — T.  H.  Iibersole. 
Ellwood  City  (12,323)— Vaugh  It.  DeLong. 
Emaus  (0,41.9)— H.  J.  Yeager. 

Emporium  (2,029) — Chester  F.  Sehroyer. 
Emsworth  (2,709) — Robert  M.  Boggs. 
Ephrata  (4,088) — C.  H.  Hartzler. 

Erie  (115,067)— John  C.  Diehl;  R.  S.  Sco- 
bell,  B.  M. 

Etna  (7,493)— William  M.  Stewart. 

Exeter  <P.  0.,  PIttaton)  (5,724)— John  B. 
Campbell. 

Farrell  (14,359)— W.  W.  Irwin. 

Forndnle  (2,742) — Raymond  Foellner. 

Ford  City  (0,127)— Q.  G,  Vincent. 

Forest  City  (5,209)— Jules  J.  Kerl, 

Forest  Hills  (4.549)— Dale  W.  Houk. 
Forty  Fort  (0,224) — F.  A.  Berkcustock. 
Fountain  Hill  (P.  O.,  Bethlehem)  (4,508)— 
John  3.  Stcttler, 

Frackvllle  (8,034) — W.  R.  Trautman. 
Franklin  (10,254)— Charles  E.  Carter. 
Freedom  (3,227)— C.  D.  McDonald. 
Freeland  (7,098)— N.  P.  Luckenbib. 
Freeport  <2,772) — II.  E.  Relsgen. 

GaWtzia  (3,458)—  R,  II.  Biter. 

Gettysburg  (5.684)— L.  C.  Keefauver. 
Gilberton  (4.227)—  C.  A.  Burke. 
GlrardvlUe  (4.801 )— Herbert  S.  Rausch, 
Glussport  (8.390) — John  8.  Hart 
Glen  Olden  (4,482)— C,  Evelyn  Wunderlich. 
Greoncustte  (2,057) — H.  A.  Grove. 
Ureensburg  (10.508)— Thus.  S.  March. 
Greenville  (8,028) — R.  DeForest  Welch. 
Grove  City  (0.T60)— H.  M.  B.  Lehn. 
Hamburg  (3,037)—  John  N.  Land. 

Hanover  (boro)  (11,805) — F.  M.  Haiston. 
Hanover  (township)  (P,  O.,  Wilkes-Barre) 
( 17,770) — Edward  ft.  Williams. 
Harrisburg  (80,339)— M.  H.  Thomas ;  A,  A. 
Polst,  B.  M. 

Harrison  (P.  0„  Natrona)  (12,387)— 
M.  G.  Morris. 

Hatboro  (2,6511— Chester  Barnes. 
Hnverforu  (P.  0.,  Llanerch)  (21,362) — J. 
Frank  Carter. 

Ilnaolton  (36,705) — A.  D.  Thomas;  D.  T. 
Evans,  B.  M. 

Hellertown  (3,851)— M.  E.  HUck.  ^ 
Holliduysburg  (5,909)— Calyln  V.  Krdly. 
Homestead  (20,141) — Port  Eckles, 
Honesdale  (6,490) — J.  J.  Koehler. 
Hummelutown  (3.080) — F.  E.  Stengle. 
Huntingdon  (7,558) — E,  R,  Barclay, 
Indiana  (9,589) — Norman  Koontz. 

Ingram  (8,866) — M.  A.  Steiner. 

Irwin  (3,443>— Efflo  J.  Fisher. 

Jeannette  (15.126) — E.  W.  Long. 
Jenklntown  (4,797)— Earl  E.  Smull. 
Jermyn  (3,519) — R.  J.  Truscott. 
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Jersey  Shore  (5,781) — Frank  H.  Painter, 
Johnsonburg  (4,737) — F.  G.  Pontzer. 
Johnstown  7(60,903) — James  Killius;  Wil¬ 
bert  C.  Wehn,  B.  M. ;  Walter  C.  Davis, 
R.  D. 

Kane  (0,232)— G.  H.  Rickert. 

Kennett  Square  (6,825) — W.  E.  Rupert. 
Kingston  (21,600)—  J.  R.  Merkel. 
Kittanning  (7,808) — Clyde  W.  Cranmer. 
Kulpmont  (6,120) — J.  A.  Shovlin. 

Kutztown  (2,841)— William  D.  Lantlis. 
Lancaster  (59,949) — H.  B.  Gress;  John  S, 
Graybill,  Jr,,  B.  M. ;  Saron  E.  Munson, 

R.  D. 

Lansdale  (8,379)— Ralph  R.  Smith. 
IjanBdowne  (9,542)— Charles  S.  Miller. 
Lansford  (9,632) — E.  M.  Balsbaugh. 
Larksville  (P.  O.,  Wilkes-Barre)  (9,822)  — 
Thomas  F.  Feeney. 

Latrobe  (10,644) — John  G.  Hulton. 

Lebanon  (25.561)— R.  R.  Abernethy. 
Leechburg  (4,489) — V.  R.  Blanch. 

Leetsdale  (2,774) — H.  H.  Poole. 

Lehighton  (0.490)— Bert  B.  David. 

Lemoyne  (4,171) — F.  E.  Berkheimer. 
Lewisburg  (3,308) — Herbert  E.  Stover. 
Lewistown  (13,357) — Chas.  Coxe. 

Lititz  (4,368)— M.  C.  Denamy. 

Lock  Haven  (9.008) — J.  F.  Puderbaugb. 
Lower  Merlon  (P.  0.,  Ardmore)  (35,160)  — 

S.  E.  Downs. 

Luzerne  (0,950) — Arthur  E.  Booth. 

Lykens  (3,033) — C.  R.  Coyle. 

McAdoo  (5,239)— Sallie  L.  Ferry. 

McDonald  (3,281) — W.  L.  Moore. 
McKeesport  (54,632) — Joseph  B.  Richey; 

William  T,  Norton,  B.  M. 

McKees  Rocks  (18,116) — T.  K.  Johnston. 
Mahan oy  City  (14,784) — Harry  A.  Oday. 
Manheim  (3,520) — H.  C.  Burgard. 

Marcus  Hook  (4,867)— Gordon  B.  Groff. 
Masontown  (3,873) — Lester  A.  Evans. 
Mauch  Chunk  (3,206) — E.  P.  Heckert. 
Mayfield  (3,774) — Anna  L.  McCarthy. 
Meadviile  (10,098) — Warren  P.  Norton. 
Mechanicsburg  (5,647) — R.  L.  Van  Scoten. 
Media  ( 5.372 William  H.  Micheals. 
Meyersaale  (3,065)— Charles  F.  Saylor, 
Middletown  (0,085)— H.  J.  Wickey. 
Midland  (6,007)— Harry  V.  Herlinger. 
MiUersburg  (2,909) — B.  B.  Long. 

MilJvale  (8.166) — C.  C.  Williamson. 

Milton  (8,552)— Carl  L.  Millward. 
Minersville  (9.S92)-— C.  E.  Roudabush. 
Monaca  (4,641) — David  C.  Locke. 
Monessen  (20,268) — Samuel  Fausold. 
Monongahela  (8,675) — John  H.  Dorr. 
Montoursvllle  (2,710) — George  C.  Lyter. 
Moosic  (4,557)— A.  C.  Lutz. 

Morrisville  (5,308)—  M.  R.  Reiter. 

Mount  Carmel  (17.967)— Wilbur  M.  Yeingst. 
Mount  Joy  (2,716) — W.  E.  Nitrauer. 

Mount  Lebanon  (13,403) — C.  Herman  Grose. 
Mount  Oliver  (7,071) — Minnie  Ubinger. 
Mount  Penn  (P.  O.,  Reading)  (3,017) — 
Frank  0.  Hartman. 

Mount  Pleasant  (5.809) — John  C.  Haberlen. 
Mount  Union  (4.892) — C.  C.  Smith. 
Munball  (12,995) — Charles  R.  Stone. 
Myerstown  (2,598) — Henry  J,  Hollinger. 
Nanticoke  (20.043)— A.  P.  Dlffendater. 
Nanty-Glo  (5.598) — Harry  E.  Hogue. 
Narberth  (4,009) — W.  J.  Drennen. 
Nazareth  (5,505) — F.  A,  Marcks. 

New  Brighton  (9,950) — S.  Warren  Lyons. 
New  Castle  (48,674) — Clyde  C.  Green; 

H.  M.  Marquis,  B.  M. 

New  Cumberland  (4,283) — Charles  W.  Gem- 
mill. 

New  Kensington  (23,002) — E.  T.  Chapman. 
New  Philadelphia  (P.  0.,  Silver  Creek) 
(2,557)— Marie  J.  Kenna. 

Norristown  (85,858) — H.  0.  Dietrich^  H.R. 
Kratz,  B.  M. 

Northampton  (9,839) — G.  A.  Eichler. 

North  Bellevemon  (P.  0.,  Bellevernon) 
(8,072)— H.  W.  Hardy. 


North  Braddock  (P.  O.,  Braddock) 

(16,782) — F.  DeWitt  Zuerner. 

North  Catasauqua  (2,700) — Joseph  Kane. 
North  Charleroi  (P.  0.,  Charleroi)  (2,879) — 
Andrew  K.  Shaffer. 

North  East  (3,070)— E.  C.  Davis. 
Northumberland  (4,483) — Claire  E,  Schol* 
vin. 

Norwood  (3,878) — J.  Stockton  Roddy,  Jr. 
Oakmont  (6,027) — W.  Lee  Gilmore. 

Oil  City  (22,075)—  R.  A.  Baum. 

Old  Forge  (12,001)— B.  T.  Harris. 

Olyphant  (10,743) — John  A.  Dempsey. 
Oxford  (2,606)— J.  W.  McMullen. 

Palmerton  (7,078) — J.  N.  Boeder. 

Palmyra  (4,3^7) — R.  E.  Hartz. 

Patton  (2,988) — W.  M.  Bosserman. 

Pen  Argyl  (4,310) — William  E.  Muth. 
Penbrook  (P.  O.,  Harrisburg)  (3,567) — 
L.  J.  Fink. 

Perkasie  (3,463) — Lewis  N.  Snyder, 
Philadelphia  (1,950,961)— Edwin  C. 
Broome ;  Edward  Merchant,  B.  M. ; 
Philip  A.  Boyer,  R.  D. 

Philipsburg  (3,000) — H.  0.  Crain. 
PhoenixvilTe  (12,029) — Martin  L.  Peters. 
Pitcairn  (6.317J — C.  C.  Pearsall. 

Pittsburgh  (069,817) — Ben  G.  Graham; 
C.  M.  McKee,  B.  M. ;  David  R.  Sum- 
stlne,  R.  D. 

Pittston  (18,240)—  D.  J.  Cray. 

Plains  (16,044)— J.  A.  McCaa. 

Plymouth  (16,543) — H.  S.  Jones. 

Polk  (3,337) — Harold  L,  Sewey. 

Portage  (4,432) — William  W.  Spigelmyer. 
Port  Carbon  (8,225) — H.  R.  Konrad. 

Port  Vue  (P.  O.,  McKeesport)  (3,510)— 
C.  H.  Petted. 

Pottstown  (19,430) — H.  Herman  Fritz. 
PottsvUle  (24,300)— L.  A.  Bu  Dahn. 
Prospect  Park  (P.  0.,  Moores)  (4,623)  — 
Owen  E.  Batt. 

Punxutawney  (9,260) — F.  S.  Jackson. 
Quakertown  (4,883) — Joseph  S.  Neidig. 
Rankin  (7,950) — Frank  J.  Good. 

Reading  (311,171) — Amanda  E.  Stout; 
Oscar  B.  Heim.  B.  M. ;  Thomas  H.  Ford, 
R.  D. 

Red  Lion  (4,757)— Albert  G.  W.  Schlegel 
Renovo  (3,947) — J.  A.  Bowser. 
Reynoldsville  (3,480) — C.  G.  Johnson. 
Ridgway  (0,313) — W,  M.  Peirce. 

Ridley  Park  (3,356) — J.  Layton  Moore. 
Roaring  Spring  (2,724) — Wesley  B.  Rom- 
berger. 

Rochester  (7,720) — Denton  M.  Albright. 
Royersford  (3,719) — A.  J.  English. 

St.  Clair  (7,290)— Charles  R.  Birch. 

St.  Marys  (7,433)— J.  J.  Lynch. 

Sayre  (7,902) — L.  E.  DeLaney. 

Schuylkill  Haven  (6,514) — Paul  S.  Christ¬ 
man. 

Scottdale  (6.714)— S.  B.  Bulick. 

Scranton  (143,433)— John  H.  Dyer; 

George  E.  Haak,  B.  M. 

Selinsgrove  (2.797) — Frank  S.  Attlnger. 
Sewickley  (5,599) — L.  H.  Conway. 
Shamokin  (20.274) — Paul  B.  Witmeyer, 
Sharon  (25,908) — W.  D.  Gamble. 

Sharon  Hill  (3,825)— C.  K.  Wagner. 
Sliarpsburg  (8,642) — J.  J.  Donovan. 

Sharps vllle  (5,194) — Harry  E.  Peblv. 
Shenandoah  (21,782) — A,  J.  Ratchrord. 
SMllington  (4,401) — Chas,  J.  Hemmig. 
Shippensburg  (4,345) — W.  P.  Harley. 
Slatington  (4,134) — J.  W.  Snyder. 
Somerset  (4.395)— William  H.  Mcllhattan. 
Souderton  (3,857) — E.  M.  CrouthameL 
South  Brownsville  (5,S14) — William  0. 
Duck. 

South  Connellsvllle  (2,516) — J.  M.  Snader. 
South  Fork  (3,227) — Clyde  E.  Bounds. 
South  Greenshurg  (P.  0.,  Greensburg) 

(2,520) — Wilbur  Van  Bremen. 

Southwest  GreensbuMf  (P.  O.,  Greensburg) 
(3,105) — Charles  E.  Marsh. 

South  Williamsport  (P.  G.,  Williamsport) 
(0,058)— A.  B.  Elder. 
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financier  (2.7G1) — T.  ,T,  Sullivan. 

ISring  city  (2.06:0— Andrew  M.  Dixon. 
iSringdaie  (4,781)— Luyni  S.  Marshall. 
State  College  '(4,450)— Jo  Ilays 
Rteelton  (13,201 ) — Churl  vs  S.  Davis. 

Stowe  (F.  O.,  McKees  Rocks)  U3,:«iS)- 
Gale  F.  Stroup.  ,  „ 

Stroudsburg  (5,0}>1)— Robert  Brown. 

Sugar  Notch  (2/IUSJ — 0.  B.  Lewis. 
sSmmit  Hill  (5.56?) -~F.  T.  MeCroady, 


Summit  Hill  (5,*> 
Sunbury  (15,020) 
Susquehanna  (3,2 


__F _  John  3'i,  Shamhach. 

Su^^uei^anna,  (3,203) — K.  Guv  Gmmnwult. 
Swarthmore  (3,405) — -Frank  R.  Morey. 
Swlssvale  (10,020) — C.  C,  Kelso. 

Swoyerville  (P.  0.,  Kingston)  (0,133) — 
Joseph  H.  Finn, 

Tamaqua  (12,030)— F.  G.  Horner. 

Tarentum  (0,551)— A,  1).  Endsiey. 

Taylor  (10,428) — William  S.  Robinson. 
Throop  (8,027) — John  J,  O’Hnra. 

Titusville  (8,055) — G.  A.  Stetson, 

Towanda  (4,104) — Hobson  C.  Wagner. 
Trafford  (4.187)— 11.  E.  Seville. 

Turtle  Creek  (10,000) — W.  A.  Rodgers, 
Tyrone  (9,042) — W.  W.  Elaenhurt. 

Union  City  (3,788)— John  C.  Jenkins. 
Uniontown  (19,544) — Milton  D.  Proctor. 
Upland  (2,500)—  Nellie  K.  Pretty. 

Upper  Darby  (40,020)— William  C.  Samp¬ 
son. 

Vandergrift  (11,470) — John  It.  Kurtss. 
Verona  (4,876)— S,  II.  Jones, 

Warren  (14,863)—  P.  W.  M.  Pressel. 
Washington  (24,545)— Meyers  B,  Horner, 
Waynesboro  (10,107)— D.  J,  Keener, 
Waynesburg  (4,915)— N.  Q.  Parke. 
Weatherly  (2.581) — Ray  V.  La  mien  singer. 
Wellsboro  (8.643)— Rock  L.  Butler. 
Wesleyvillc  (2,854)— W.  J.  McQuiston. 

West  Chester  ( 12,325) — Walter  L.  Philips, 
West  Conahohocken  (2,579)— ‘Alvin  S.  Rich¬ 
ards. 

West  Harleton  (7,810)— E.  8,  Tcter. 

West  Homestead  (IK  O,,  Homestead) 
(3,552)— B,  Y,  Wilkinson. 

Westmont  (P.  0.,  Johnstown)  (3,388) — 
E.  Preston  Sharp, 

West  Newton  (2.953)— Claude  Mitchell. 
West  Pittaton  (P.  ().,  Plftatonj  (7,940) — 
R.  J,  W.  TempHn. 

West  Reading  (P.  0.,  Reading)  (4,908)— 
H.  p.  Holtman. 

West  View  (0,028)— H.  N,  Hennon. 

West  Wyoming  (P.  O.,  Pittaton)  (2,709)— 
Walter  E.  Roberta. 

West  York  (IK  O.,  York)  (5,381)— A.  II. 
Martin. 

Wilkes-Barre  (80,020)— II.  H.  EeDor; 

Floyd  S.  Siegfried,  B.  M. 

WilWnsburg  (29.039)— William  O,  Graham, 
Williamsport  (45.729)— A.  M.  Weaver;  H. 
A.  Sterner,  B.  M. 

Wllllamatown  (2.958)— Le  Roy  J.  Kline. 
Wilmerding  (6,291)— Chaa.  W*.  Shaffer. 
Wilson  (8.205).  (See  Clnirtou.) 

Windber  (9,205)— John  W.  Hedge. 

Winton  (8,508)— J.  L.  MeClowkey. 

Wyoming  (4,648)— John  K.  Platt. 
Wyomisslng  (3,111)— J,  L.  Appenzellar. 
Yeadon  (P.  0.,  Philadelphia)  (5,430)— 
„  Charles  E.  Hershey. 

York  (55.254)— Arthur  W,  Ferguson; 

Da-rid  N.  Cridor,  B.  M. ;  Minerva  F 
„  Deslng,  R.  D. 

Yonngwood  (2,788)— D.  C.  Andrews. 
RHODE  ISLAND 

Barrington  (8,162)— Charles  H.  Keyes. 
Bristol  (11,888)— E.  S.  Mapea. 

BurrlUyllle  (P.  o.,  Paacoiag)  (7,677)— 
„  Joseph  C.  Sweeney. 

Central  Falls  (25.398) — James  R.  Martin. 
Cranston  (42,911) — John  K.  Fenner:  Al¬ 
fred  E.  Grant,  R.  D. 

Cumberland  (P.  O.,  Valley  Falls) 

(10,304) — Emma  M.  Caufleld. 


East  Greenwich  (3.6G6) — Albert  A.  Thorn¬ 
ton. 

East  Providence  (29,900)— J.  R.  D.  Old¬ 
ham. 

Johnston  (P.  0„  Providence)  (9,357)  — 
Thomas  H.  De  Coudres. 

Lincoln  (P.  0.,  Lonsdale)  (10,421)—  John 
L.  Smith. 

Newport  (27.012) — Harold  T.  Lowe, 

North  Providence  (P.  0,,  Providence) 

(11,104) — James  L.  McGuire. 

Pawtucket  (77,149) — William  A.  Newell. 
Providence  (252,931)—  A.  J.  Stoddard; 

Richard  D.  Allen,  R.  1). 

Warren  (7,974) — Leroy  G.  Staples. 

Warwick  (P.  0.,  Apponaug)  (23,190)  — 
Warren  A.  Sherman. 

Westerly  (10,997)— Willard  H,  Bacon. 

West  Warwick  (17.696) — John  F.  Peering. 
Woonsocket  (49,376) — James  F.  Rockett. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Abbeville  (4,414) — C.  H.  Tinsley. 

Aiken  (6,033)— W.  Jay  McGarky. 

Anderson  (14.383)—  E.  C.  McCants. 
Batesburg  (2.839)— W.  F.  Scott. 

Beaufort  (2,776) — L.  K.  Hagood. 
Bennettsvillc  (3,667) — Richard  Hallam. 
Camden  (5,183) — J*  G.  Richards,  jr. 
Charleston  (02,205) — A.  3.  Rhett ;  George 
C.  Rogers.  B.  M. 

Cheraw  (3,573)— J.  K.  McCown. 

Chester  (5,528) — M.  E.  Brockman. 

Clinton  (6,643) — J.  Harvey  Witherspoon. 
Clover  (3,111)— Pat  H.  Hobson. 

Columbia  (51,581)— A.  Cline  Flora. 
Conway  (3,011) — C,  B,  Seaborn, 

Darlington  (5,556)— J.  C.  Daniel. 

Dillon  (2.731)— W.  H.  McNairy. 

Knsley  (4,880— W.  M.  Scott.  „ 

Florence  (14,774) — John  W.  Moore. 

Gaffney  (6,827) — W.  10.  Sawyer. 

Georgetown  (5,082) — William  0,  Bynum. 

I  Greenville  (29,154)— J.  L,  Mann. 

Greenwood  (11.020)— W,  E.  Black. 
Hartsville  (5,067) — J.  H.  Thornwell, 

Honea  Path  {2.740)—!,.  L.  Wright,. 
Lancaster  (3,645)— E.M.  McCown. 
Laurens  (5.143)— < C.  K.  Wright. 

Marion  (4,921)— T.  C.  Easterling. 

Mullins  (3.158)—  L,  B.  McCormick. 
Newberry  (7,298)— 0,  R.  Cannon, 
Orangeburg  (8.776)— A.  J.  Thackston, 

Rock  Hill  (11,322)—  R.  C.  Burts. 
Spartanburg  (28,723)— Frank  Evans. 
Summerville  (2.579)— James  H.  Spann. 
Sumter  (11,780)— S.  IL  Edmunds. 

Union  (7.419)— T,  C,  Jolly,  Jr. 

Walterboro  (2,592)— W.  H.  Ward. 

Whitmire  (2,763)— R.  C.  Lake. 

Woodruff  (3.175)— E.  R,  Bennett 
York  (2,827) — E.  A,  Montgomery. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Aberdeen  (16.465)— C.  J.  Dnlthorp. 
Brookings  (4,376) — J.  E.  Martin. 
Deadwood  (2.550)— II.  S.  Berger. 

Hot  Springs  (2,908)— Harry  R,  Woodward. 
Huron  (10,946)—  Andrew  J.  Lang. 

Lend  (5,783)— R.  V.  Hunkina. 

Madison  (4,288)— R.  L.  Hunt, 

Mitchell  (10.842)— John  C.  Lindsey, 
Mobridge  (3  464)— H.  8.  Freeman. 

Pierre  13,659)— R.  E.  Rawlins. 

Rapid  City  (10,404)— K.  B.  Rergquiat. 
Redfleld  (2,664)— S.  Van  Voorhis. 

Sioux  Falls  (33,362)— A.  A.  McDonald; 

B.  S.  Van  Slyke,  B.  M.  w 
Vermilion  <2,8rf0>—  H.  W.  Jlartmnn. 
Watertown  (10.214) — H.  Mackenzie. 
Yankton  (6,072)— G.  A,  Beaver, 


A,  Beaver, 


TENNESSEE 

Alcoa  (5.255)—' V,  V.  Goddard. 
Athens  (5,885)— J.  C.  Ridenour. 
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Bristol  (12,005) — R.  B.  Rubins. 

Brownsville  (3,204)— 0,  J.  Huckaba. 
Chattanooga  (110,798) — W,  T.  Robinson; 

G.  A.  Morrow,  B.  M, 

Clarksville  (9,242)— C.  II.  Moore. 

Cleveland  (9,136)— R.  1\  Allen, 

Columbia  (7,882)— R.  L»  Harris. 

Cookeville  (3,738) — S.  L.  Gipson. 

Covington  (3.397) — A.  H.  Grantham. 
Dickson  (2,002) — J.  H.  Hutchinson, 
Dyersburg  (8,733)— C.  M.  Walker. 
Elizabetbton  (8,093) — L.  J.  Harrod. 

Erwin  (3.623) — Prank  Gentry. 

Etowah  (4,209) — J  H.  Jarvis, 

Fayetteville  (3,822) — George  C.  Simmons. 
Franklin  (3,377) — Daly  Thompson. 

Gallatin  (3,050)— W.  Lee  Harris. 
Greeneville  (5,544) — S.  T.  Gass. 

Harriman  (4,588)— C.  R.  Wallace. 
Humboldt  (4,613)—  R.  E.  Bright. 

Jackson  (22,172)— C.  B.  I  jams. 

Johnson  City  (25.080) — C.  E.  Rogers. 
Kingsport  (11,914) — Ross  N.  Robinson. 
Knoxville  (105,802)— Harry  H.  Clark; 

E.  L,  Adcock,  B.  M. .  . 

La  Follette  (2,637)— Pat  W.  Kerr. 
Lawrenceburg  (3,102)— Virgil  G.  Holt. 
Lebanon  (4,656) — Clayton  jl.  James. 

Lenoir  City  (4,470) — Claude  M.  Mitchell. 
Lewisburg  (3,112) — R.  E.  Lee. 

Loudon  (2,578) — Earl  McCall. 

McMinnville  (3,914)— A.  J.  Smith. 

Martin  (3,300)— Eph  P.  Smith. 

Maryville  (4,958)— R.  O.  Smith. 

Memphis  (253,143) — R.  L.  Jones;  G.  W. 
Garner,  B.  M, ;  Kenneth  W.  Warden, 
R.  D. 

Milan  (3,155)— W.  R.  Reed. 

Morristown  (7.305) — Carl  T,  Vance. 
Murfreesboro  (7,993) — J.  C.  Mitchell. 
Nashville  (153,866)—  H.  F.  Srygley;  H.  S. 

Van  Deren,  B.  M. 

Newport  (2,989)— E.  L.  Radcliffe. 

Paris  (8.164)— H.  L.  Smith. 

Pulaski  (3,367)—  Richard  C.  Austin. 
Rockwood  (3,898)— T.  R.  Eutsler. 
Shelbyville  (6,010) — Troy  G.  Young. 
Springfield  (5,577)— Wilbur  S.  Young. 
Trenton  (2,892)— W.  P.  Flatt. 

Tullahoma  (4.023) — Robert  N.  Chenault. 
Union  City  (5,865) — James  T.  Webb. 


Abilene  (23,175) — R.  D.  Green. 

Alamo  Heights  (P.  0.,  San  Antonio) 

(3,874) — J.  F.  Howard. 

Alice  (4,239) — John  P.  Manning. 

Alpine  (3,495) — D.  M.  Major. 

Amarillo  (43,132)— William  A.  McIntosh; 

George  M.  Waddill,  B.  M. 

Arlington  (3,661)— J.  A.  Kooken. 

Athens  (4,342)— S,  R.  LeMay.  . 

Austin  (53,120)— A.  N.  McCullum. 
Ballinger  (4,187)—  H.  C.  Lyon. 

Bay  City  (4.070)— E.  O.  Hutcheson. 
Beaumont  (57,732): 

City  district,  M.  E.  Moore ;  Mrs.  Alice 
S.  Leake,  B.  M. ;  Clara  Mallory,  R.  D. 
French  district,  A.  B.  C.  Dean ;  South 
„  Park  district,  C.  W.  Bingman. 
Beeville  (4,806)— W.  E.  Maddera. 

Belton  (3,779) — E.  D.  Johnston. 

Big  Spring  (13,735)— W.  C.  Blankenship. 
Bonham  (5,655)—  H.  A.  Glass. 

Borger  (6,532)—  B.  C.  Shulkey. 

Bowie  (8,131) — Dan  L.  Martin. 

Brady  (3,983)— D.  A.  Newton. 

Breckenridge  (7.569)— N.  S.  Holland. 
Brenham  (5,974) — M.  B.  Holleman. 
Brownsville  (22,021)— G.  W.  Gotke, 
Brownwood  (12,789)— B.  J.  Woodward. 
Bryan  (7,814) — Harry  L.  Durham. 
Burkbumett  (3.2815— Butler  Westerfleld. 
Cameron  (4,565) — T;  A.  Fisher. 

Canyon  (2321) — Irby  B.  Carruth. 

Center  (2,610) — F.  L,  Moffett. 

■Childress  (7,163) — A.  W.  Adams. 


Cisco  (6,027)— R.  N.  Chick. 

Clarendon  (2,756) — II.  T.  Burton. 
Clarksville  (2,952)— R.  M.  White. 

Cleburne  (11,539) — Emmett  Brown. 
Coleman  (6,078)—  C.  H.  Hufford. 

Colorado  (4,671) — John  E.  Watson. 
Commerce  (4,267) — A.  L,  Day. 

Corpus  Christ!  (27,741) — Mary  Carroll. 
Corsicana  (15,202)— W.  H.  Norwood. 
Cotulla  (3,175)— E.  J.  Bailey. 

Crockett  (4,441) — I.  J.  Deck. 

Crystal  City  (6,609)— Sterling  H.  Fly. 
Cuero  (4,672)— S.  M.  Melton. 

Dnlhart  (4,601)— H.  A.  BMnch. 

Dallas  (200,475)— N.  R.  Crozior ;  C.  M. 

Moore,  B.  M. ;  Julius  Dorsey,  R.  D. 

Del  Rio  (11,693) — Roy  M.  Andrews. 
Denison  (13,850) — F.  B.  Hughes. 

Denton  (9,587) — W.  T.  Doggett. 

Donna  (4,103) — George  V.  Bear. 

Eagle  Pass  (5,059)— B.  H.  Miller. 

Eastland  (4,648) — P,  B.  BIttle. 

Edinburg  (4,821)— R.  P.  Ward. 

Elect ra  (6,712)— B.  M.  Dlnsmore. 

Ei  Paso  (102  421)— A.  H.  Hughey;  R.  A. 

Hanley.  B.  M. :  W.  A.  Stigler,  R.  D. 

Ennis  (7,069) — Newton  W.  McCann. 
Floydada  (2,637j— W.  H.  Patty. 

Fort  Stockton  (2,695) — J.  F.  Reeves. 

Worth  (163,447)— W.  M.  Green;  Ed. 
P.  Williams.  B.  M. 

Freeport  (3,162) — 0.  A.  Fleming. 
Gainesville  (8,915)— H.  O.  McCain. 
Galveston  (52,938)— B.  G.  Littlejohn ; 

Eugene  Jackson,  B.  M. 

Gatesville  (2,601)— H.  T.  Johnson. 
Georgetown  (3,583)—  Raymond  L.  Hlles. 
Gonzales  .  (3,859) — B.  W.  Kee. 

Goose  Creek  (5,208)— W.  R.  Smith. 

Graham  (4,981) — I.  T.  Gilmer. 

Greenville  (12,407) — Joe  L.  Bergin. 
Harlingen  (12,124) — J.  P.  Buck. 

Haskell  (2,632)— C,  B.  Breedlove. 

Hearne  (2,956) — Edward  Robbins. 
Henderson  (2,932) — C.  O.  Pollard. 

Highland  Park  (P.  O.,  Dallas)  (including 
University  Park,  12,622)— H.  E.  Gable. 
Hillsboro  (7,823)— LoyW.  Hartsfield. 
Houston  (292,352)— E.  E.  Oberholtzer : 
R  D  ’  W.  W ■  Eemmerer, 

Huntsville  (5.028) — Charles  N.  Shaver. 
Jacksonville  (6,748) — Larue  Cox. 

Jasper  (3.393)— J.  F.  Parnell. 

Kenedy  (2,610) — R.  W.  Cherry. 

Kerrvllle  (4,546) — Raymond  A.  Franklin. 
Kingsville  (6,815) — J.  D.  Bramlette. 

Lamesa  (3,528) — V.  Z.  Rogers. 

Lampasas  (2,709) — Charles  Wachendorfer. 
Laredo  (32.618)— William  P.  Galligan. 
Littlefield  (3,218). 

Lockhart  (4,367) — W.  Z.  Bates. 

Longview  (5,036)— H.  L.  Foster. 

Lubbock  (20,520)— M.  H.  Duncan. 

Lufkin  (7,311) — I.  A.  Coston. 

Luling  (5,970) — Roland  A.  Box. 

McAllen  (9,074) — John  H,  Gregory. 
McCamey  (3,446) — C.  H.  Compton. 
McKinney  (7.307) — Jack  R.  Ryan. 

Marfa  ( 3.909)  — J.  E.  Gregg. 

Marlin  (5,338) — H.  J.  Mcllhany, 

Marshall  (16,203) — E.  C.  Deering, 

Mart  (2,853)— J,  J.  Youngblood. 

Memphis  (4,257) — H.  A.  Jackson. 

Mercedes  (6,608) — Ernest  H.  Poteet. 

Mexia  (6,579)— R.  M.  Hawkins. 

Midland  (5,484)— W.  W.  Lackey. 

Mineola  (3,304)— C.  E.  Nesbitt. 

Mineral  Wells  (5,986) — R.  H.  Brannan. 
Mission  (5,120)— Sid  L.  Hardin. 

Mount  Pleasant  (3,541) — P.  E.  Wallace. 
Nacogdoches  (5,687)— Rufus  E.  Price. 
Navasota  (5,128) — L.  G.  Andrews. 

New  Braunfels  (6,242) — E.  A.  Sahm. 

Olney  (4,138) — Joe  R.  Humphrey. 

Orange  (7,913)—  E.  B.  Stover. 

Paducah  (2.802) — C.  E.  Jackson. 

Palestine  (11,445) — Bonner  Frizzell. 
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Pampa  (10,470)— It.  B*  Fisher. 

Paris  (15,049) — A.  II.  Cbammrn 
Pearsall  (2.0«e) «v° ''  Kapron> 

Pecos  (3,004) — u,  L  Walker. 

Pelly  (0,452).  (/See  (jou.se  (reek.) 

Perrytori  (2,824>— W,  B.  Irvin. 

Pharr  (5.858)  —  .1.  Lee  Stnmbaugh. 

Pittsburg  (2.040)  —  \V.  S.  Fleming. 
Plainview  (8,834)—  Chan.  E.  Davis. 

Port  Artlnir  (50,902)— U.  M.  Kims;  L.  B. 

Abbey,  B.  M, ;  Vilda  Barker,  k.  1>. 

Quanah  (4,404)—  E.  A.  Sunders. 

Kantrcr  (G.20N)  -It.  F.  Holloway. 

Eobstown  (4,183)--  Porter  S.  Garner. 

Rusk  (3,859) — -A.  K.  Moore, 

San  Angelo  (25,308)  Felix  E.  Smith. 

San  Antonio  (231,542)  —  J.  C.  Cochran; 

Paul  H.  Sehftlz.  B.  M. 
gan  Benito  (10,753)— Thus.  J.  Yoe. 

San  Marcos  (5,134)— L.  ,1.  Berry. 

Seguln  (5.225) — Joe  F.  Snegcrt. 

Seymour  (2,020)— ,1.  F.  Kemp. 

Shamrock  (8.780)— \}\  0.  Perkins. 

Sherman  (15,713)— L.  TL.  took. 

Itoton  (3,870) — A.  B.  Ellis. 

Smtthville  (3.290)— 0.  O.  Comer. 

Snyder  (3,008) — C.  Wedgoworth. 

South  Shn  Antonio  (2,708  )~~B.  55.  Hughes. 
Stamford  (4,005)— L,  W.  Johnson. 

Stephen y1Uo  ( 3,944 )  — J.  E, .  Burnett 
Sulphur  Springs  (5,417) — W.  L.  Willis. 
Sweetwater  (19,848)— B.  It.  McLain, 

Taylor  (7.403) — B,  H.  Brlstcr. 

Tengue  (i,509>  — L.  Notlcy. 

Temple  (15,345) — L.  O.  Procter. 

Terrell  (8,795)  —  J.  E,  Lungwlth. 

Texarkana  (10,002)—  It  W,  Stllwell. 

Texas  City  (3,534)— Levi  Fry. 

Tyler  (17,113)— J.  M.  Hodges. 

Uvalde  ( 5.280  )~(Juyl>.  Lean. 

Vernon  (9,137)—' W,  T,  Lolland, 

Victoria  (1421)— V.  L.  OrltHn. 

Waco  (52,848)— ».  H.  Cobb ;  K.  U.  Vadcn, 
B.  M. 

Waxahaehlc  (8,042) — G.  B.  Winn. 
Weatherford  (4,912)— XX.  H.  ChnmlHfMi. 
Wellington  (3,570)— G.  L.  Farrnr. 

Weslaco  (4,879) — 13.  K.  Chamness. 

Wharton  (2,091)- -Floyd  G,  Betts, 

Wichita  Falls  (43,000)— H.  r>.  Fillers;  \Y. 

W.  Brown,  It.  M. 

Wink  (3,903) — A.  E.  Lang, 

Yoakum  (5,059)— L.  B,  McGuffla. 

UTAH 

American  Fork  (3,047)  *  Itavld  Gourley, 
Bingham  Canyon  ( 3,248)  —  H,  C.  Jensen,* 
Sandy. 

Bountiful  (2,571)— H.  C.  Burton* 

Brigham  (5,093)— Chun.  XI.  Skidmore.* 

Cedar  City  (3,015)— N  J.  Barlow.* 

Eureka  (3,041 ) — T,  E.  Bartlett.* 

Helper  (2,i07)— W.  H.  Wnrd«ll. 

Lehl  (2.82(1) — D.  It.  Mitchell. 

Logen  (0.971))— I,.  A.  l'etwriwn. 

Murray  (5,172) — E,  Allen  Bateman. 

Nephl  (2.573)— Owen  L,  Barnett.* 

■Ogdon  (40.272)— W.  Kart  Hopkins;  Viola 
M.  Clancy.  It.  M. 

Park  City  (4.281)~Howi>r<l  V.  Alston. 
Paynou  (2.045).  (Nrc  Spanish  Pork.) 

Trice  (4.084) — W.  W.  Chrlatensen. 

Provo  (14,78ft)— II.  A.  Disun. 

Richfield  (3.007)— A.  J.  Ashman.* 

Salt  Lake  City  (140.287J— L.  John  Nuttal, 
jr.  ^George  King,  B.  M. ;  J,  T.  Woriton, 

Spanish'  Pork  ( 3,727 ) \  Melvin  Wilson, 

Springvuie  (3.748)  [  Spanish  Pork. 
Tooele  (5,135)— P,  M.  Nielsen.* 

VERMONT 

garre  (1L807)— Carroll  H.  White. 

-Bellows  Falla  (Rockingham  town,  6,302)— 
Francis  M.  Malcolm. 


Bi'unington  (7,390)— Donald  W,  McClel- 
hind. 

Brattlehoro  (town,  l),810) — Florence  M. 
Wellman, 

Burlington  (24.7S9) — Lyman  C.  Hunt. 
Montpelier  (7,837)— W.  A.  Kincaid. 
Newport  (5,094) — E.  A.  Hamilton. 

Proctor  (town,  2,590) — Clarence  L,  Joy. 
Rutland  (17,315)— William  W.  Fairchild, 

St.  Albans  (8,020)—  J.  S.  McCann. 

Kt.  Johnsbury  (town,  9, GOG) — S.  C.  Hard¬ 
ing. 

Kpringfleld  (town,  0,955) — Ernest  G.  Ham. 
Windsor  (town,  4,359) — Edward  K.  Boak. 
Winooski  (5,308) — George  K.  Stuckpule. 

VIRGINIA 

Abingdon  (2,877)— W.  J.  Edmondsen,8 
Alexandria  (24,140)— It.  C.  Bowton, 
Appalachia  (3.500)— J.  J,  Kelly,  jr.,°  Wise. 
Bedford  (3,713)—  J,  A.  G.  Shipley.8 
Big  Stone  Gap  (3,008)— J.  J.  Kelly,  ;|r.,8 
Wise. 

Bluelield  (3,900)— A.  S.  Groever  8  Tazewell. 
Bristol  (8,849) — Boy  B.  Bowers. 

Buena  Vista  (4,002)—  K,  \Y\  Miller. 

G;:pe  Ohnrlos  (2.527) — George  J.  Oliver.8 
Charlottesville  (15,245) — James  G.  John¬ 
son. 

Clifton  Forge  (0,839) — Herman  Blankln- 

8hip. 

Covington  (0,038) — J.  G,  Jeter.8 
Danville  (22.247)— G.  L.  II.  Johnson. 
Farmville  (3,133)— T.  J.  Mcllwuine8 
Franklin  (2,930)—  F.  F.  Jenkins.8 
Fredericksburg  (0,819) — G.  H.  Brown, 
(inlax  (2,544) — Wythe  F.  Wampler. 
Hampton  (0.382) — Bohert  M.  Newton. 
Harrisonburg  (7,232) — W.  II.  Keis'.er. 
Hopewell  (11,327)—  B.  W.  Copeland.8 
Lexington  (3,752) — Harrington  Waddell. 
Lynchburg  (40,901) — Omor  Carmichael; 

A.  L.  Burger,  B.  M. 

Marlon  (4,150)— B.  E.  Copenhaver.8 
Martinsville  (7,705)— B.  Clifford  Goad. 
Newport  News  (34,417) — Joseph  H,  Saun¬ 
ders  ;  W.  L.  Tnbb,  B.  M. 

Norfolk  (129,710)— C,  W.  Mason. 

Norton  (3,077) — J,  I,  Burton. 

Petersburg  (28,504)— Henry  G,  Ellis. 
Phoebus  (2,050)— Herbert  L,  Spain  8  (act¬ 
ing), 

Portsmouth  (45,704) — Harry  A.  Hunt. 
Pulaski  (7,108)— E.  L.  Darst,8 
Badford  (0,227)— W,  K,  Barnett. 

Richmond  (1H2, 929)— Albert  H.  Hill; 

Charles  P.  Walford,  B.  M. ;  Clyde  Busby, 
It.  D. 

Roanoke  (00,200)— D,  E,  McOuilkln;  John 
S.  McDonald,  B.  M. 

Salem  (4,8.33)— Roland  E.  Cook.8 
Kaltville  (2,904) — Raymond  M.  Buchanan. 
South  Boston  (4.841)— C.  H.  Friend. 

South  Norfolk  (7.857)— R.  H.  Pride. 
Staunton  (11,990) — L.  F.  Shelhurne. 

Suffolk  (10.271)— John  E.  Martin. 

Vinton  (3,010)— Roland  15.  Cook.8 
Waynesboro  (0.220) — It.  0.  Jennings, 
Williamsburg  (3,778) — Bawls  Byrd. 
Winchester  (10,855) — Garland  H.  Quarles8 

WythevlUe  { 3,327}— John  XL  Orowgey*8 

WASHINGTON 

Aberdeen  (21,723)— C.  J.  Powell. 

Anncortes  (0,504)— G,  W,  Greene. 

Auburn  (3,900) — Elmer  O,  Eldal. 
Bellingham  (30,823) — D.  E.  Weldman; 

Will  D.  Pratt,  B.  M. 

Bremerton  (10,170)— Tllraan  Peterson. 
Camas  (4,230) — Frederick  M,  Lash. 
Oeniralla  (8.058)— John  W.  Goddard. 
Chehalls  (4,907)— R.  E.  Bennett 
Clarkwtim  (2.870)— Tho«.  W.  Nevltt. 
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Cle  Elum  (2.508)—  J.  V.  Helm. 

Colfax  (2,782)— H.  A.  Ellis. 

Dayton  (2,528) — Carl  A.  Nelson. 

Ellensburg  (4,021) — G.  L.  Putnam. 

Everett  (30,507)— R.  E.  Cooke;  Gilbert 
D.  Reeves,  B.  M. 

Hoqulam  (12,766)— H.  C.  Crumpacker. 
Kelso  (6,260)— C.  H.  Lillie. 

Longview  (10,652) — E.  J.  McNamara. 
Mount  Vernon  (3,690) — Glenn  W.  Caulkins. 
Olympia  (11,733) — Leland  P.  Brown. 

Omak  (2,547) — Victor  Morgan. 

Pasco  (3,406) — C.  L.  Booth. 

Port  Angeles  (10,188) — H.  G.  Hanbloom, 
Port  Townsend  (3,979) — W.  H.  Carder. 
Pullman  (3,322) — Charles  A.  McGlade. 
Puyallup  (7,094) — P.  B.  Hanawalt. 
Raymond  (3,828) — Forrest  B.  Beck. 

Renton  (4,062) — E.  W.  Campbell. 

Seattle  (365,583)— Worth  McClure. 

Sedro -Wool ley  (2,719)— C,  Paine  Shangle. 
Shelton  (3,091) — H.  Enzo  Loop. 

Snohomish  (2,688)— P.  A.  Wright. 

Spokane  (115,514)— Orville  G.  Pratt; 

Robert  A.  Wilson,  B.  M. 

Tacoma  (106,817) — Elmer  L,  Breckner; 
Carl^  G.  Cattey,  B.  M. ;  Jennie  M.  Reed, 

Toppenish  (2,774) — Ernest  L.  Muzzall. 
Vancouver  (15,766)— DeGaris  Reeves. 
Walla  Walla  (15,976)— W.  M.  Kern. 
Wenatchee  (11,627) — John  W.  Goddard. 
Yakima  (22,101) — A.  C.  Davis. 


C.  Davis. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Beckley  (9,357) — H.  E.  Carmichael. 
Benwood  (3.950) — H.  C.  McKinley. 
Bluefield  (19,339)—  Edwin  C.  Wade. 
Buckhannon  (4,374) — W.  R.  Grose. 
Charleston  (60,408) — Fred  L.  Teal. 

Chester  (3,701) — A.  L.  Rabenstein. 
Clarksburg  (28,866)— City  district,  J.  A. 

Jackson;  Coal  district,  M.  P.  Boyles. 
Dunbar  (4,189)— A.  H.  Tootliman. 

Elkins  (7,345) — Frank  E.  Arnett. 

Fairmont  (23,159) — H.  B.  Odgers. 
Follansbee  (4,841) — C.  D.  Jacobs. 

Grafton  (7,737)— B.  G.  Kuhn. 

Hinton  (6,654) — E.  W.  Taylor. 

Hollidays  Cove  (4,480) — G.  A.  Beck. 
Huntington  (75,572)—  Harold  A.  Rice;  H. 

G.  Proctor,  B.  M. 

Kenova  (3,680) — Roy  R.  Banner. 

Keyser  (6,248)— J.  C.  Sanders. 

Logan  (4,396)— E.  V.  Parsons. 

McMechen  (3.710).  (See  Benwood.) 
Mannington  (3,261) — D.  C.  Tabler. 
Martineburg  (14,857) — L.  W.  Burns. 
Montgomery  (2,906) — Otway  Gunnoe. 
Morgantown  (16,186) — R.  B.  Marston. 
Moundsvllle  (14,411)— Louis  R.  Potts. 
New  Martinsville  (2,814)— J.  H.  Garby. 
Parkersburg  (29.623J— H.  W.  Piggott. 
Point  Pleasant  (3,301) — Peter  H.  Steen- 
bergen. 

Princeton  (6,955) — F.  Ray  Power. 
Richwood  (5,720) — D.  B.  Dean. 

St.  Albans  (3,254)— L.  K.  Lovenstein. 

Salem  (2,943)—  C.  A.  Tesch. 

Shlnnston  (2,802)—  Clyde  R.  McCarty. 
Sisters vllle  (3,072) — J.  V.  Roberts. 

South  Charleston  (5,904)— Robert  L. 
Bryan. 

Welch  (5,376)— Roy  B.  Shront. 

Wellsburg  (6,398) — C.  L.  McMahan. 

Weston  (8,646) — John  R,  Hall, 

Wheeling  (61,659)  :  City  district,  D.  B. 
Krayhill ;  Triadelphia  district,  S.  S. 
Jacob,  Jr.;  C.  A.  Hanford,  B.  M. ;  Bettie 
Tracy,  R.  D. 

Williamson  (9,410)— F.  R.  Hanifan. 


WISCONSIN 


Baraboo  (5,545) — A.  C.  Kingsford. 

Beaver  Dam  (9,807) — A.  H.  Luedke. 

Beloit  (23,611)— D.  F.  R.  Rice. 

Berlin  (4,106) — C.  D.  Lamberton. 
Burlington  (4,114)— Fred  L.  Witter. 
Chippewa  Falls  (0,639)— Robert  F.  Lohrie 
ClintonviUe  (3,572)— F.  D.  Wnrtlnbee. 
Columbus  (2,514) — Harry  E.  Merritt. 
Cudahy  (10,631) — J.  R.  Brandsmark  (act¬ 
ing). 

Delavan  (3,301) — E.  G.  Lange. 

De  Pere  (5,521) — T.  J.  McGlynn. 

Eau  Claire  (26,287)— Paul  G.  W.  Keller. 
Edgerton  (2,906) — Roland  A.  Klaus. 

Fond  du  Lac  (26,449) — L.  P.  Goodrich. 
•Fort  Atkinson  (5,793) — Frank  C.  Bray. 
Green  Bay  (37,415) — Henry  F,  Sutton. 
Hartford  (3,754) — R,  E.  Erasure. 

Hudson  (2,725) — E.  P.  Rock. 

Hurley  (3,264) — J,  E.  Murphy. 

Janesville  (21,628) — L.  R.  Creutz. 

Jefferson  (2,639) — R.  S.  Smith. 

Kaukauna  (6,581) — J.  F.  Cavanaugh. 
Kenosha  (w),262) — G.  F.  Loomis;  E.  C- 
Glerum,  B.  M. ;  Mae  Ktlcullen,  R.  D. 

La  Crosse  (39,614) — G.  M.  Wiley;  George 
Howe,  B.  M. 

Ladysmith  (8.493) — M.  Lewis.  * 

Lake  Geneva  (3,073) — C.  R.  Hodge. 

Little  Chute  (2,833) — Agnes  Egan. 

Madison  (57,899)— R.  W.  Bardwell;  Fred 
W.  Erickson,  B.  M.:  Ethel  Mabie,  R.  D. 
Manitowoc  (22,963) — Hugh  S.  Bonar. 
Marinette  (13,734)— C.  H  Hulten. 
Marshfield  (8,778)— R.  F.  Lewis. 

Mayvllle  (2,521)— O.  B.  Buth. 

Menasha  (9,062)— J.  B.  Kitowski. 
Menomonie  (5,595) — Will  G.  Ballentine. 
Merrill  (8,458) — George  F.  Brooks, 
Milwaukee  (578,249) — Milton  C.  Pottery 
Frank  M.  Harbach,  B.  M. ;  Walter  Ril¬ 
ling,  R.  D. 

Monroe  (5,015) — B.  O.  Evans. 

Neenah  (9,151) — C.  F.  Hedges. 

New  London  (4,661) — R.  J.  McMahon. 
Oconomowoc  (4,190) — E.  P.  Rosenthal. 
Oconto  (5,030) — L.  W.  Fulton. 

Oshkosh  (40,108) — Charles  C.  Bishop  ;  Ed¬ 
win  G.  Beardmore,  B.  M. 

Park  Falls  (3,036) — William  R.  Bruce. 
Platteville  (4,047)— Frank  V.  Powell. 
Plymouth  (3,882) — Walter  B.  Senty. 
Portage  (6,308) — A.  J.  Henkel. 

Port  Washington  (3,693) — W.  R.  Dunwid- 
die. 

Prairie  du  Chien  (3,943) — B.  A.  Kennedy. 
Racine  (67,542) — F.  M.  Longanecker;  A. 

H.  Schafer,  B.  M. 

Reedsburg  (2,967) — Floyd  Smith. 
Rhinelander  (8,019) — W.  F.  Krusclike. 

Rice  Lake  (5,177) — Everett  C.  HIrsch. 
Richland  Center  (3,632) — W.  F.  WaterpooL 
Ripon  (3,984) — B.  J.  Rock. 

Shawano  (4,188) — O.  A.  Reetz. 

Sheboygan  (39,251) — Charles  B.  Hulten. 
Sheboygan  Falls  (2,934) — Edgar  G.  Wip- 
permann. 

Shorewood  (P.  O.,  Milwaukee)  (13,479) — 
H.  S.  Hemenway. 

South  Milwaukee  (10,700) — Henry  E. 
Smith. 

Sparta  (4,949) — Nicholas  Gunderson. 
Stevens  Point  (13,623)— P.  M.  Vincent. 
Stoughton  (4,497) — William  C.  Hansen, 
Sturgeon  Bay  (4,983) — J.  A.  Van  Natta. 
Superior  (36,113)— W.  R.  Davies;  L.  A. 
Nichols,  B.  M. 

Tomah  (3,354)— E.  J.  McKean. 

Tomahawk  (2„919) — Willard  P.  Bovle. 

Two  RiverB  (10,083) — Fred  G.  Bishop. 
VIroqua  (2,792) — B.  L.  Greenfield. 


Antlgo  (8,610)— Ralph  E.  Balliette. 
Appleton  (25.267)— Ben  J,  Rohan. 
Ashland  (10,622) — I.  O.  Hubbard. 


Waupun  (5,768) — H.  C.  Wegner. 
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-Wausau  (23,758) — S.  It.  Tnbuy. 
wSmvatosa  (21,154 1 --William  T.  UnrllUK. 


WYOMING 


Wpst  Allis  (34.U71) — T.  J.  Jones;  Martin  Gasper  (1G.C10) — R.  S.  Hicks. 

W  Erickson,  B.  M.  ;  II.  R.  Nash,  R.  1>.  Cheyenne  (17,361) — A.  S.  Jessup. 

West  Bend  (4,700) — D.  K.  McLane.  Evanston  (3,075) — Franklin  E.  Slw 

West  Milwaukee  (1\  O.  Milwaukee)  (4,108)  Green  River  (2,580) — Raymond  II. 


West  Milwaukee  (P.  O.  Milwaukee)  (4,10 
—Mathew  Barkley. 

17bltetlsh  Bay  (P.  O.,  Milwaukee)  (5,302) 


C.  L.  Mulrlne. 
Whitewater  ( 8,405 )  —  A.  tt . 


Kvnnston  (8,075) — Franklin  E.  Shaw. 

Green  River  (2,580) — Raymond  II.  McIn¬ 
tosh. 

Laramie  (8,000)— A.  A.  Slade. 

Rawlins  (4,808) — Robert  R.  Lee. 

Rock  Springs  (8,440) — E.  M.  Thompson. 


Wisconsin  Rapids  (8,720) — Julius  Wlnden.  1  Sheridan  (8,580) — J.  J.  Early, 

Superintendents  of  Catholic  Parochial  Schools 

[Archdiocese  or  diocese,  supervising  officer,  and  address] 
ARCHDIOCESES 

Baltimore,  Md. — Rev.  John  I,  Barrett,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  The  Bureau 
of  Catholic  Education,  415  Catlutlrul  Street. 

Boston,  Mass. — Rev.  Richard  J.  Quinlan,  diocesan  supervisor  of  schools,  75  Union  Park 

Chicago!'  Ill, — Rev.  XL  F.  Cunningham,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  5112  Washlng- 

•ClncfnnatLC0?d(p--Rev.  Carl  J,  Ryan,  superintendent  of  schools,  28  Calhoun  Street. 

Dubuque,  Iowa — Rev.  John  M.  Wolfe,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  corner  Eleventh 

Milwaukee.  Wis. — Rev.  Joseph  F,  Barblan,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  2000 
West  Wisconsin  Avenue. 

New  Orleans,  La. — Rev.  Thomas  R  Strltch,  superintendent  of  parochial  schools,  4133 

New^ork,  Y.— Rev.  William  R.  Kelly,  executive  secretary  of  school  hoard  for  the 
archdiocese*  23  East  Fifty-llrst  Street. 

Philadelphia,  Fa.— «t.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  J,  Bonner,  superintendent  of  parochial  schools, 
Nineteenth  and  Wood  Streets. 

St  Louis,  Mo. — Rev,  James  P*  Murray,  superintendent  of  parish  schools,  2330  University 

fitfpauli  Minn. — Rev.  JamoH  A.  Byrnes,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  240  Summit 
Avenue, 

San  Antonio,  Tex.— Rev.  M.  $.  ftnrrlgn,  president  of  the  school  hoard,  2121  South 
Presa  Street. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. — Rev.  James  II,  Long,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  60  Oak 
Street, 

DIOCESES 

Albany,  N.  Y.— Rev,  James  F.  Hanrahan,  superintendent  of  parish  schools,  51  State 
Street. 

Altoona,  Pa.— Rev.  Francis  McNeils,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  611  Twentieth 
Street. 

Belleville,  Ill. — Rev,  John  J.  Fallon,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  (1300  West 
Main  Street. 

Boise,  Idaho— Rev.  J.  I\  O’Toole,  diocesan  director  of  schools.  412  State  Street. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y,— Rt.  Rev,  Magr,  Joseph  V.  S.  McCiancy,  diocesan  superintendent  of 
schools*  75  Greene  Avenue.  A  „  .....  - 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Rev.  John  W,  Peel,  superintendent  of  parochial  schools,  703  Dlk  Street. 

Burlington,  Vt, — Row  Charles  F.  Regan,  president  of  the  school  board.  The  Cathedral 
Rectory, 

Charleston,  S.  C.— Rev.  Joseph  L,  O’Brien,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  114 
Brood  Street. 

Cleveland*  Ohio— Rev.  John  R.  llagan,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  005  Guarantee 
Title  Building. 

Columbus,  Ohio— Rev.  John  J.  Murphy,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  1651  East 
Main  Street, 

Concordia.  Kana.— Rev.  A,  J.  Luekey,  president  of  the  school  board.  Manhattan,  Kans, 

Corpus  Christ!,  Tex,— Rt,  Rev.  Msgr.  J.  J.  Lannon,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools, 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral. 

Covington^  Ky,— Rev,  Joseph  H,  Whalen,  secretary  of  the  diocesan  school  board,  Williams* 

Crookston/MInn. — Rev,  Victor  Miller,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  St.  Joseph’s 
Church,  Ada,  Minn. 

Danas,  Tex. — Rev,  Thomas  S.  Zachry,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  2215  Ross 
Avenue* 

Davenport,  Iowa— Rev.  F.  J.  O’Reilly,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  St.  Patrick’s 

_  Rectory,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  ^  ^  _  .  _  _  _  _ .  . 

Denver,  Colo. — Rev.  William  O’Ryan,  president  of  the  school  board,  Tenth  Street  and 
Colfax  Avenue. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa — Very  Rev.  J.  X  Bovlan,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  Dos 

_  Moines  Catholic  College,  Tenth  and  College  Avenues.  ,  A  „  _  „  .  _  -  .  _ 

Duluth,  Minn. — Rev,  E.  Lerulre,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  402  Avenue  F, 
Cloquet,  Minn. 

Erie,  Pa.— Rev.  Joseph  X  Wehrle,  superintendent  of  Catholic  schools,  225  West  Ninth 
Street. 

Fall  River,  Mass. — Rev.  Edward  J.  Gorman,  superintendent  of  diocesan  schools,  162 

Fargo,  N,  Dak.— Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  Baker,  diocesan  inspector  of  schools,  Valley  City, 
N.  Dak. 
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Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — Rev.  Thomas  E.  Dillon,  superintendent  of  schools,  003  North  Jefferson 
Street,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Galveston,  Tex. — Rt.  Rev.  Jacob  Schnetzer,  diocesan  director  of  schools,  4015  Sherman 
Avenue,  Houston,  Tex. 

Grand  Island,  Nebr. — Rev.  Bernard  Galvin,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools.  St 
Michael's  Church,  Spalding,  Nebr. 

Great  Falls,  Mont. — Rev.  J.  A.  Rooney,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  Carroll  Col* 
lege,  Helena,  Mont. 

Green  Bay,  Wis. — Rev.  E.  J.  Westonberger,  superintendent  of  schools,  128  South  Monroe- 
Avenue. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Rev.  Harold  E.  Keller,  diocesan  superintendent  of  parish  schools.  Catho¬ 
lic  High  School,  Twenty-third  and  Market  Streets. 

Hartford,  Conn.— Rev.  Austin  Munich,  diocesan  supervisor  of  schools,  St.  Thomas  Sem¬ 
inary,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

Helena,  Mont. — Rev.  J.  A.  Rooney,  dioccBan  superintendent  of  schools,  Carroll  College 
Kansas  City,  Mo.— Very  Rev.  James  J.  Keegan,  president  of  the  school  hoard,  034 
Norton  Avenue. 

Lafayette,  La.— Very  Rev.  Anthony  F.  Canon  Isenberg,  diocesan  superintendent  of 
schools,  The  Cathedral. 

Leavenworth .  Kans,— -Rt  Rev.  Msgr,  J.  P.  Mclnerney,  president  of  the  school  board,  204 
West  Eighth  Street,  Topeka,  Kans. 

L1  Building  br> — ReV‘  L‘  Barnes’  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  1410  Sharp 

Wttle  Rock,  Ark. — Rev.  John  J.  Healy,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools.  Little  Rock 
College. 

An?elc,BoSnS  Liego,  Calif  .--Rev.  Martin  McNicholas,  diocesan  superintendent  of 
schools,  130  Blast  Second  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

L0Flfth11ttreet~ReV‘  George  Saffin,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  443  South 

Marquette,  Mich.— Rev.  D.  Joseph  Breault,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  St,  George’s 
Rectory,  Bark  River,  Mich. 

Mobile,  Ala.— Rev.  L.  J.  Carroll,  superintendent  of  parochial  schools.  Bishop  Toolen  High 
School,  400  Government  Street.  6 

M0660er^ea*nst^^nHom8tefrrCalif.  DOnl41  J'  KeenaD'  d,0ce8an  superintendent  ot  schools, 

Nashville,  Tenn.— Rev.  Albert  A.  Siener,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  2001  West 
End  Avenue. 

Natchez^  Miss.— Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  J.  M.  Prendergast,.  president  of  the  school  board,  Vicks¬ 
burg,  Miss.  - 

J*”"YeryL  Msgr.  William  F.  Lawlor,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools, 
33  Mulberry  Street. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. — Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  R.  F.  Pierce,  president  of  school  board,  St.  Patrick’s 
Rectory,  Port  Henry,  N.  Y. 

Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa,  Okla.— Rev.  F.  A.  Driscoll,  chairman,  diocesan  school  board. 
1530  Rockford  Avenue,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

0D2£ha^  Nebr.— Rev.  Joseph  H.  Ostdiek,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  2507  Cass 
Street. 

LI.— Rev.  John  A.  O’Brien,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  604  East  Armory 
Street,  Champaign,  Ill. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Rev.  Paul  E.  Campbell,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schodls,  5325  Penn 

AT6QU6k 

Portland,  Me. — Rev.  Daniel  J.  Feeney,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  307  Congress 
Street. 

RrRe^ntC<ivwiue — ^ev*  *^tlt)inas  Cassidy,  diocesan  visitor  of  parochial  schools,  20 

Richmond,  Va~ — Rev.  Francis  J.  Byrne,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  811  Floyd 
Avenue. 

Bochester,  N.  Y. — Rev.  John  M.  Duffy,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  50  Chestnut 

**°-£S!ord'  W/lliam  J-  Donovan,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  95  Blast 

Wilson  Street.  Batavia,.  Ill,  ■  ,  ,  .  , 

Sacramento,  Calif, — Rev.  Stephen  J.  Keating,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  1017 
Eleventh  Street. 

T*  Leo  Keateny.  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  Cathedral 
Rectory,  816  Seventh  Avenue  north.  ’ 

SaSOTttkBlev1enthDEasrstreet.JOSePl1  S'  Keefe'  dtoceBan  superintendent  ot  schools,  660 

SCAvenue  Ra‘ — Rev*  J‘  J'  I’ea^ierBtone»  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  315  Wyoming 

Watertown  *8  Dak* — ®ev‘  w*  O’Meara,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools, 

J'  CahlU’  dl0Cesan  *  spools, 

^Mass*6^’  Mass.  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  F.  Conlin,  diocesan  school  visitor,  Chicopee, 

SU§trlMar?8BHoSfitaReV'  Msgr‘  Charles  J-  Weber,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools, 

Sy^^da^'s&eetReV‘  Davl<J  C'  G*ldea’  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  257  Blast 

T°o1^0'8^o^  68^®trOT1sSetI'ra“Cl8  J‘  MaceIwane'  dloce8an  superintendent  ot  Cath- 

Tro^0h^nagef'Hopee^eU,kNaeTA'  Dalton>  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  St.  Michael’s 

^tTnJveftlt^Av^^oriSow?;  W.™?'  8Uperlntendeilt  of  dlocaBan  8Ch0°la-  “81 

^CecSal^renuef6^  140,1  A‘  McNe*11’  dloceBan  superintendent  of  schools,  307  Bast 
WBroOT?e°Strert;~Ee7'  WUHam  TemPle,  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools,  808  South 
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1  Classified  as  41  colleges  and  universities,  4  independent  professional  schools,  11  teachers  colleges,  11 
normal  schools,  and  13  junior  colleges. 


Part  III 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  * 

(Inchiding  all  institutions  of  higher  education) 

Arrangement  of  the  1933  directory  is  by  States.  Each  institution, 
comprising  in  some  instances  one  or  a  group  of  professional  schools, 
is  listed  only  once,  under  the  State  in  which  it  is  located. 

Under  each  State,  institutions  are  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Universities  and  colleges. 

2.  Independent  professional  and  technological  schools  (not  connected  with  a 

university). 

3.  Teachers  colleges. 

4.  Normal  schools. 

5.  Negro  institutions. 

3.  Junior  colleges. 

The  president’s  name  is  listed  after  that  of  the  institution. 
Names  of  deans  or  directors  of  professional  schools  maintained  by 
universities  are  also  listed. 

The  abbreviations  in  the  parentheses  following  the  name  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  indicate  three  facts: 

1.  The  association,  if  any,  by  which  the  institution  is  accredited. 

2.  The  control,  support,  or  affiliation  of  an  institution — State,  city, 
county,  denomination,  etc. 

3.  Whether  the  undergraduate  work  m  coeducational,  exclusively 
for  men,  or  exclusively  for  women. 

The  symbol  preceding  the  name  of  a  professional  school  indicates 
that  the  school  is  accredited  by  its  professional  association.  The 
asterisk  (*)  means  that  the  institution  is  fully  accredited;  the  dagger 
(f)  that  it  is  accredited  as  Class  B;  the  double  dagger  ($)  that  it  is 
provisionally  accredited. 

Key  to  Abbreviations  and  Symbols 

Accrediting: 

A — Accredited  by  Association  of  American  Universities. 

8— Accredited  by  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States. 

M — Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

N— Accredited  by  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

W— Accredited  by  Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools. 

T — Accredited  by  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges. 


*  The  Educational  Directory  Is  released  In  tour  parts  as  rapidly  ss  the  data  become  available:  Part  I, 
Principal  State  end  County  School  Officers;  Part  II,  Principal  City  School  Officers  and  CathoUo  Parochial 
School  Superintendents;  Part  III,  Collates  and  Universities,  Including  All  Institutions  oi  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation;  Fart  IV,' Educational  Associations,  Beards  and  Foundations,  Research  Directors,  and  Educational 
Periodicals,  rirtir  ran  hn  ptirnhaenil  from  the  Superintendent  ot  Peon  manta,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Accrediting — Continued. 

J — Four-year  colleges  accredited  by  regional  associations  as  junior  colleges. 
* — Accredited  by  respective  professional  associations,  including — 

American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy. 

American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business. 

American  Association  of  Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism. 
American  Bar  Association,  Council  on  Legal  Education  and  Admissions 
to  the  Bar. 

American  Library  Association. 

American  Medical  Association. 

American  Osteopathic  Association. 

Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Architecture. 

Dental  Educational  Council  of  America. 

National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music, 
t — Accredited  by  respective  associations  as  Class  B. 
t — Provisionally  accredited,  or  admitted  on  probation. 


Support  or  control  or  affiliation: 

St. — State. 

C. — City. 

Ter. — Territorial. 

Dist. — District. 

Co. — County. 

Natn’l. — National. 

T  wp . — Township . 

P.—  Private. 

Denominational  affiliation : 

Ad. — Adventist. 

A.  M.  A. — American  Mission¬ 
ary  Association. 

A.  M.  E. — African  Methodist 
Episcopal. 

Ad.  Chris. — Adventist  Chris¬ 
tian. 

Bapt. — Baptist. 

Breth. — Brethren . 

Chris. — Christian. 

Chris.  Ref. — Christian  Re¬ 
formed. 

Ch.  of  God, — Church  of  God. 
Ch.  of  Christ. — Church  of 
Christ. 

Ch.  of  N.  Jeru. — Church  of 
New  Jerusalem. 

Cong. — Congregational. 

Disc. — Disciples. 

Evan. — Evangelical. 

Evan.  Luth. — Evangelical  Lu¬ 
theran.  . 

F.  Bapt. — Free  Baptist. 

F.  Meth.— -Free  Methodist. 
Ft. — Friends. 

Jewish. 

K.  of  C. — Knights  of  Colum¬ 
bus. 


or  control  or  affiliations — Con. 

L.  D.  S. — Latter  Day  Saints. 
Luth. — Lutheran. 

Menon. — Mennonite. 

M.  E. — Methodist  Episcopal. 
M.  E.  So. — Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  South, 

M.  P. — Methodist  Protestant 
M  ora  v . — M  oravian . 

Naz. — Nazarene. 

No.  Bapt. — Northern  Baptist. 
Pilg.  Hoi. — Pilgrim  Holiness. 
P.  E. — Protestant  Episcopal. 
Presb . — Presby  terian . 

Ref, — Reformed. 

R.  C. — Roman  Catholic. 

S.  D.  Ad. — Seventh  Day  Ad¬ 
ventist, 

S.  D.  Bapt. — Seventh  Day 
Baptist. 

Swed’b. — Swedenborgian. 
Swed.  Evan. — Swedish  Evan¬ 
gelical. 

U.  Breth, — United  Brethren. 
U.  Luth, — United  Lutheran. 
U.  Presb. — United  Presby¬ 
terian. 

Unit. — Unitarian. 

Undenom.  —  Undenomina* 
tional. 

Wes.  Meth, — Wesleyan  Meth¬ 
odist. 

Y.  M,  C*  A. — Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association-  . 
Undergraduate  student  body: 

Coed.— Coeducational. 

Men. 

Wo. — Women. 


HIGHEK  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
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Institutions  included  in  this  part  of  the  directory 


A.  Universities,  colleges,  and  teachers  colleges: 

1.  Accredited  by  the  following  agencies — 

(a)  Association  of  American  Universities. 

(b)  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 

States. 

(c)  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

(d)  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

(e)  Nor tli west  Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools. 

(f)  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges. 

(g)  State  universities  and  State  departments  of  education. 

Note. — The  United  States  Office  of  Education  does  not  accredit  or 
approve  any  educational  institutions. 

2.  All  State-supported  institutions. 

3.  Four-year  institutions  which  are  not  accredited  by  any  agency  but  which 

enroll  100  or  more  resident  college  students  in  regular  session  and  gradu¬ 
ate  at  least  10  students  annually. 

B.  Independent  professional  and  technological  schools: 

1.  Accredited  by  professional  associations  or  approved  by  State  universities 

or  State  departments  of  education, 

2.  Not  accredited  by  any  agency  but  which  enroll  25  or  more  resident 

students  of  college  grade  in  regular  session  and  graduate  at  least  5 
students  annually. 

C.  Junior  colleges  and  normal  schools: 

1.  Accredited  by  the  agencies  listed  under  A-l  (above). 

2.  Which — 

(a)  Require  high-sehool  graduation  for  entrance; 

(b)  Offer  two  years  of  work  of  college  grade; 

(c)  Enroll  50  or  more  resident  students  of  college  grade  in  regular 

session. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  on  file  information  on  other  institutions  not 
included  in  this  directory. 


ALABAMA 


CKIVSRSIT1I£8  AND  COI.LROKS 

Alabama  College,  Montevallo  (H.,  St.,  wo.). 

Oliver  C.  Carmichael. 

Arts  and  sciences  ~T.  H,  Nupier. 

Education— H.  \V.  James. 

Music— H.  I).  Le  Huron. 

Home  economics— Margaret  Edwards, 
Summer  school— T,  H.  Napier. 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn  (8.,  8t„ 
ooedA. 

Dean  John  J.  W 11  more,  chairman  of  administra¬ 
tive  committee  in  charge  pending  election 
ofa  president. 

Science  and  literature— J.  W.  Scott. 
Graduate—  George  Betrio. 

■Pharmacy—  L.  S.  Blake. 

Education— Z  ebukm  Judd. 

Agriculture— M.  J.  Kunctiess. 

Engineering— John  J,  Wilmore. 

Textile  engineering— E.  W,  Tamp. 
•Architecture  and  applied  art— F.  C.  Biggin. 
Home  economics— Louise  1*.  (Him ton. 
Veterinary  medicine— r.  A,  Cary. 
Chexnistry-C.  L.  Hare. 

Summer  school— ZebuJon  Judd. 

Athena  College  for  Young  Women,  Athena  <M,  E. 

OOl/l 

E.  B,  Naylor. 

Summer  school— W,  M,  Barnard. 


Birmingham-Southern  College,  Birmingham  (A., 
S„  M,  E.  8o.,  coed.). 

Guy  B.  Snavely, 

Howard  College,  Birmingham  (A.,  3„  Bapt., 
coed,). 

1\  V.  Neal. 

Summer  school— William  E.  Bohannon. 
Judson  College,  Marlon  (3.,  Bapt.,  wo.). 

L.  C.  Cleverdon. 


Spring  Hill  College,  Spring  Hill  <S.,  R,  C.,  men). 
John  Drahan. 

Arts  and  sciences— Edward  Cummings. 
Slimmer  school— Edward  Cummings. 
University  of  Alabama,  University  (A.,  S.,  St., 
coed.). 

George  H.  Denny. 

Arts  and  scionces— Charles  H.  Barnwell. 
Graduate— Albert  B.  Moore, 

■Law— Albert  J.  Karrah. 

•Medicine—  Stuart  Graves. 

Education— James  J,  Doster. 

Engineering— George  J.  Davis. 

•Commerce  and  business— Lee  Bidgood. 
Home  economics— Agnes  E.  Harris. 

Mines— J.  R,  Cudworth. 

Summer  school— John  R.  McLure. 

Woman's  College  of  Alabama,  Montgomery  (S., 
M,  E.  So,). 

Walter  D,  Agnew. 

Arts  and  sciences— L,  E.  Williams. 
tMusIc— O.  J.  Borchera. 
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TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

State  Teachers  College,  Florence  (T.,  St.,  coed.). 
Henry  J.  'Willingham. 

State  Teachers  College,  Jacksonville  (T.,  st.,  coed.). 
C.  W.  Daugette. 

Summer  school— C.  W.  Daugette. 

State  Teachers  College,  Livingston  (T.,  St.,  coed.). 
G.  W.  Brock.i 

State  Teachers  College,  Troy  (T.,  St.,  coed.). 

E.  M.  Shackelford. 

Summer  school— M.  D.  Pace. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Alabama  State  Normal  School,  Daphne  (St.,  coed.). 
David  R.  Murphy. 


NEGRO  INSTITUTIONS 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Institute,  Nor¬ 
mal  (St.,  coed.). 

J.  F.  Drake. 

State  Teachers  College,  Montgomery  (St.,  coed.). 
H.  Councill  Trenholm.i 

Talladega  College,  Talladega  (S.,  Cong.,  coed.). 
Frederick  A.  Sumner. 

Arts  and  sciences— J.  T.  Cater. 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuske- 
gee  (fS.,  P.,  coed.). 

Robert  R.  Moton. 

Arts  and  sciences— Jennie  B.  Moton. 
Nursing— Eugene  H.  Dibble,  Jr. 

Music— William  L.  Dawson. 

Summer  school— W.  T.  B.  Williams. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Marion  Institute,  Marion  (S.,  P.,  men). 

Col.  W.  L,  Murfee. 

St.  Bernard  College,  St.  Bernard  (R.  C.,  men). 
Bernard  Menges.i 


ALASKA 

Alaska  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Mines, 
Fairbanks  (Ter.,  coed.). 

Charles  E.  Bunnell. 

Mining— Ernest  N.  Patty. 

ARIZONA 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

University  of  Arizona,  Tuscon  (A.,  N„  St„  coed.). 
Homer  LeRoy  Shantz. 

Arts  and  sciences— Emil  B.  Riesen. 

•Law— Samuel  M.  Fegtly. 

Education — James  W.  Clarson,  Jr. 
Agriculture— Paul  S.  Burgess. 

Engineering— Gurdon  M.  Butler. 

•Music— Charles  F.  Rogers. 

Summer  school— James  W.  Clarson,  Jr. 


1'JKAUttJCRH  COLLEGES 


Arizona  State  Teachers  College,  Flagstaff  (N..  T 
St.,  coed.).  1 

Grady  Gammage. 

Arizona  State  Teachers  College,  Tempe  (N.,  T.,  8t 
coed.), 

Ralph  w.  Swetman. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

GUa  College,  Thatcher  (L.  D.  S.,  coed.). 

Harvey  L.  Taylor. 

Phoenix  Junior  College,  Phoenix  (N.,  DIst.,  coed.). 
E.  W.  Montgomery. 

ARKANSAS 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Arkansas  College,  Batesvflle  (Presb.,  coed.). 

W.  S.  Lacy.  - 

OoUege  of  the  Ozarks,  Batesvffle  (N.,  Presb.,  coed.) . 
Wiley  L.  Hurie. 

Arts  and  sciences — F.  S.  Rankin. 

Music — Virgia  Poynor. 

Summer  school— ward  0.  Sumpter. 
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Harding  College,  Morrilton  (Chris.,  coed.). 

J.  N.  Armstrong. 

Arts  and  sciences— L.  C.  Sears. 

Summer  school— S.  A.  Bell. 

Hendrix  College,  Conway  (A.,  N.,  M.  E.,  coed) 

J.  H.  Reynolds. 

Little  Rock  College,  Little  Rock  (N.,  R.  0„  men) 
John  J.  Hoaly.t  ; 

Ouachita  College,  Arkadelphla  (Bapt.,  coed.), 
Charles  D.  Johnson. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville  (A.,  N.,  St., 
coed.). 

John  O.  Futrall. 

Arts  and  sciences— V.  L.  Jones. 

Graduate— J.  C.  Jordan. 

•Law— J.  S.  Waterman. 

•Medicine— Frank  Vlnsonhaler. 

Education— O.  E.  Prall, 

Agriculture— Dan  T.  Gray. 

Engineering— W.  N.  Gladson. 

•Commerce— C.  0.  Fichtner. 

Summer  school— C.  E.  Prall. 

INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

Arkansas  Law  School,  Little  Rock  (P.,  coed.). 

J.  H.  Carmichael. 

St.  John's  Seminary,  Little  Rock  (R.  0.,  men), 
James  R.  Gaffney. 

Theology. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

Arkansas  State  Teachers  College,  Conway  (N.,  T., 
St.,  coed,). 

H.  L.  McAlister. 

Henderson  State  Teachers  College,  Arkadelphla 
(T.,  St.,  coed.). 

J.  P.  Womack. 


NEGRO  COLLEGES 

Arkansas  Baptist  College,  Little  Rock  (coed.). 

S.  P.  Nelson. 

Arts  and  sciences— R.  J.  Greene. 
Agricultural,  Mechanical,  and  Normal  College, 
Pine  Bluff  (St.,  coed.). 

John  B,  Watson. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Jonesboro 
(N.,  St.,  coed.). 

V.  0.  Kays, 

Summer  school— E,  L.  Whltsltt. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Magnolia 
(N.,  St.,  coed.). 

Charles  A.  Overstreet. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Monticello 
(N.,  St.,  coed.). 

Frank  Horsfall. 

Arkansas  Polytechnio  College,  Russellville  (N.,  St., 
coed.). 

J.  W.  Hull. 


Central  College,  Conway  (N„  Bapt.,  wo.). 

J.  S.  Rogers.1 

El  Dorado  Junior  College,  El  Dorado  (0.,  coed.). 
Charles  E.  Dickon. 

Galloway  Woman's  College,  Searcy  (M.  E.). 

John  H.  Reynolds. 

Jonesboro  College,  Jonesboro  (Bapt.,  coed.). 

Jasper  N.  Mallory. 

Summer  school — Jasper  N.  Mallory. 

John  E.  Brown  College,  SiToam  Springs  (P.,  coed.). 
John  E.  Brown. 

Little  Rock  Junior  College,  Little  Rock  (C.,  coed.). 
J.  A.  Larson. 


Summer  school— E.  Q.  Brothers. 

Mountain  Home  College,  Mountain  Home  (Bapt., 
coed.). 

L.  B.  Traylor, 


CALIFORNIA 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

California  Christian  College,  Los  Angeles  (Disc- 
coed.). 

Cecil  F.  Cheverton. 
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College  of  the  Pacific,  Stockton  (A.,  M.  E.,  coed.)* 
Tolly  0.  Knoles. 

Arts  and  sciences— Fred  L.  Farley* 
Education^.  W.  Harris. 

•Music— Charles  M.  Dennis. 

Summer  school— Q.  A.  Werner. 

Dominican  College,  San  Rafael  (A.,  W.,  R.  0.,  wo.). 
Mother  M.  Raymond. 

Music— Sister  M.  Dominic. 

Summer  school— Sister  M.  Thomas. 
Immaculate  Heart  College,  Hollywood  (W.,  R.  C.r 
wo.). 

Sister  Mary  Genevieve. 

Arts  and  sciences— Sister  Margaret  Mary* 
Music— Franz  Darvas. 

Summer  school— Noel  Dillon. 

La  Verne  College,  La  Verne  (Breth.,  coed.). 

Ellis  M.  Studebaker. 

Loyola  University  of  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles 
(W.,  R.  C.,  men). 

Hugh  M.  Duce. 

Arts  and  sciences— John  F.  Connolly. 

Law— Joseph  J.  Donovan. 

Engineering— C.  I.  Anlsslmofl. 

Commerce— Victor  F.  Lawler, 

Mills  College,  Mills  College  (A.,  P„  wo.). 

Aurelia  H.  Reinhardt. 

Graduate— Ethel  Sabin-Smith,  convenor. 
Occidental  College,  Los  Angelos  (a.,  Presb.,  coed.). 
Remson  D.  Bird. 

Pacific  Union  College,  Angwin  (J.,  S.  D.  Ad„ 
coed.). 

W.  E.  Nelson. 

Pasadena  College,  Pasadena  (Nor,.,  coed.). 

Orval  J.  Nease. 

Theology— 0.  B.  WIdemeyor. 

Pomona  College,  Claremont  (A.,  P.,  coed  ). 

Charles  K.  Edmunds. 

St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Mary's  (W.,  R.  C.r  men). 
Brother  Z.  Leo,  chancellor. 

Summer  school— Brother  Ralph. 

San  Francisco  College  for  Women,  San  Francisco 
(R.  0.). 

Rev.  Mother  Mary  Guerin. 

Arts  and  sciences— Mother  Florence  Moul¬ 
ton,  dean  of  studies. 

Scrtpps  College,  Claremont  (P.,  wo.). 

Ernest  J.  Jaqua. 

Stanford  University,  Stanford  University  (A„  P., 
coed.). 

Robert  E.  Swain,  acting. 

Letters— Hardin  Craig. 

Graduate— Carl  L.  Alsberg. 

•Law— Marion  R.  Kirkwood. 

♦Medicine— Henry  O,  Mehrtens.  aoting. 
Education— EHwood  P.  Cuhberley, 

.  Engineering— Theodore  J,  Hoover. 
♦Commerce— J.  Hugh  Jackson. 

Biological  sciences— Ernest  G.  Martin, 
Physical  sciences— David  L.  Webster. 

Social  sciences— Edwin  A.  Cottrell. 
Summer— Eliot  G.  Mears. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley  (A.,  St.,  coed,). 
Robert  F.  Snroul. 

Arts  ana  sciences— O.  D.  Louderbaek, 
Graduate— C.  R.  Llpman. 

♦Law— O.  K.  McMurroy. 

♦Medicine— L.  Porter. 

♦Dentistry— <3.  S.  Millberry, 

Nursing— Miss  E.  L.  Waterman. 
♦Pharmacy— H.  C.  Biddle. 

Education— W.  W.  Kemp. 

Agriculture— C.  B.  Hutchison. 

Engineering— O.  Derleth. 

♦Commerce— H.  F,  Orady. 

♦Library  science— S.  B,  Mitchell, 

Chemistry— O.  N.  Lewis. 

Mining— F,  H.  Frobert. 

‘Architecture— W.  C.  Perry. 

„  ,  Bummer  school— H.  L.  Bruce. 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  Los 
Angeles. 

Ernest  C.  Moore,  provost. 

Letters  and  sciences.— Charles  H.  RIeber. 
Education— Marvin  L.  Darsie. 

Agriculture— Leon  D,  Batchelor. 

Summer  School— Gordon  s.  Watkins. 

1  From  directory  for  1032, 


University  of  Redlands,  Redlands  (A.,  W.,  Bapt.. 
coed.). 

Viotor  L.  Duke. 

Summer  school— Iwar  S.  Westerberg. 
University  of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  (W„ 
R.  0.,  men). 

William  I.  Lonergan. 

Arts  and  sciences— Hubert  J.  Flynn. 

Law— Matthew  I.  Sullivan. 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara  (W.f  R.  O., 
men). 

Cornelius  J.  McCoy. 

Arts  and  sciences— William  O.  Gian  era. 
Law— Clarence  C.  Coolidge. 

Engineering— George  L.  Sullivan. 
Commerce— Edward  J.  Kelly. 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles  (A., 
P.,  coed.). 

Rufus  B.  von  KleinSmid. 

Arts  and  sciences— Frank  C.  Touton. 
Graduate— Rockwell  D.  Hunt. 

•Law— William  G,  Hale. 

♦Medicine— Paul  S.  McKibben. 

•Dentistry— Lewis  E.  Ford. 

•Pharmacy— Laird  J.  Stabler. 

Education— Lester  B.  Rogers. 

Engineering— Philip  S.  Biegler. 

Theology— Bruce  Baxter. 

•Music— Walter  F.  Skeele. 

•Commerce— Reid  L.  McClung. 

•Art  and  architecture— Arthur  C.  Weather- 
head. 

Citizenship  and  Public  Administration- 
Emery  E.  Olson. 

Speech— Ray  K.  Immel. 

Merchandising— William  D.  Moriarty. 
Summer  school— Lester  B.  Rogers, 
University  College— Ernest  W.  Tiegs. 
Whittier  College,  Whittier  (A.,  coed.). 

Walter  F.  Dexter.* 

Arts  and  sciences— J.  Horschol  Coffin. 
Broadoaks  School  of  Education— Nila  B. 
Smith. 


INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 


Berkeley  Baptist  Divinity  School,  Berkeley  (coed.). 
Claiborne  M.  Hill. 

California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena  (A., 
P.f  men), 

Robert  A.  Millikan,  chairman  of  executive 
council. 

Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  <P.  E.,  men). 

Edward  L.  Parsons. 

♦College  of  Medical  Evangelists.  Loma  Linda  and 
Los  Angeles  (8.  D.  Ad.,  coed.). 

Percy  T.  Mogan. 

•College  of  Osteopathic  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Los  Angeles  (F.,  coed-). 

L.  van  H.  Gerdlne. 


•College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (dental  school), 
San  Francisco  (P,,  coed.), 

Henry  Clay  Veateh. 

Golden  Gate  College  Law  School,  San  Francisco 
(Y.  M.  C.  A.,  coed.). 

J.  E.  White. 


Lincoln  College  of  Law,  Bakersfield  (P.,  coed.), 
E.  A.  Kline. 


McGeorge  College  of  the  Law,  Sacramento  (P., 


coed.). 

John  F.  Pullen. 


Pacific  School  of  Religion,  Berkeley  (Cong.  & 
Meth.,  coed.). 

H.  F.  Swartz. 


Pacific  Unitarian  School  tor  the  Ministry,  Berkeley 
(coed.). 

William  8.  Morgan. 

St.  Patrick's  Seminary,  Menlo  Park  (R.  C.,  men). 
John  J,  Lardner.1 
Theology. 

San  Francisco  Law  School,  San  Francisco  (P., 
cood.). 

Robert  L.  McWilliams.* 
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San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  San  Ansel  mo 
’  (Presb.,  coed.). 

William  H.  Oxtoby. 

Southwestern  University  School  of  Law,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (P.,  coed.), 

'  RolllnL.  McNitt. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

Broadoaks  School  of  Education,  Whittier,  (See 
Whittier  College.) 

Humboldt  State  Teachers  College,  Areata  (St., 
coed.). 

Arthur  S.  Gist.* 

State  Teachers  College,  Chico  (St.,  coed.). 

Aymer  J.  Hamilton.1 

State  Teachers  College,  Fresno  (T.,  St.,  coed,). 
Frank  W.  Thomas. 

Summer  school— W.  B.  Givens. 

State  Teachers  College,  San  Diego  (W.,  T.,  St., 
coea.). 

Edward  L.  Hardy. 

State  Teachers  College,  San  Francisco  (St.,  coed.). 

Alexander  0.  Roberts.1 
State  Teachers  Oollege,  San  Jose  (St.,  coed.). 

T.  W.  MacQuarrie. 

State  Teachers  College,  Santa  Barbara  (St.,  coed.). 
Clarence  L.  Phelps. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Miss  Fuliher’s  School,  Los  Angeles  (P.,  wo.). 
Grace  Fulmer. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGES. 

California  Polytechnic  School,  San  Luis  Obispo 
(St.,  men). 

Ben  R.  Crandall. 

Central  Junior  College,  El  Centro  (C.,  coed.). 

J.  L.  House. 

Chafley  Junior  College,  Ontario  (St„  coed,). 
Gardiner  W.  Spring. 

Citrus  Junior  Oollege,  Azusa  (St.,  coed.). 

F.  S.  Hayden. 

Oollege  of  Notre  Dame,  Belmont  (R.  C.f  wo.). 
Sister  Julia.1 

Oomoton  District  Junior  College,  Compton  (St.  & 
(fist.,  coed.). 

0.  Scott  Thompson. 

Cumnock  College,  Los  Angeles  (P.,  coed.). 

A.  A.  Macurda  and  M.  0.  Drisko. 

Hqlmby  College,  Los  Angeles  (P.,  wo.). 

S.  Vance  and  Frederica  de  Laguna. 

Junior  Collie,  Bakersfield  (St.,  coed.). 

Grace  V.  Bird. 

Junior  CoDege.  Brawloy  (St.f  ooed.). 

Percy  E.  Palmer,1 

Junior  Oollege,  Fullerton  (St.,  coed.). 

Louis  E.  Plummer. 

Junior  College,  Glendale  (St„  coed.), 

Charles  A.  Nelson. 

Junior  Collie,  Hollister  (St.,  coed.). 

James  P.  Davis. 

Junior  College,  Long  Beach  (St.  <&  0.,  coed.). 

John  L.  Loundsbury. 

Junior  Collie,  Los  Angeles  (St.,  coed,). 

William  H.  Snyder. 

Junior  College,  Modesto  (St.,  coed.). 

D,  0.  Baker, 

Junior  College,  Pasadena  (Dist.,  coed.). 

John  W,  Harbeson. 

Junior  College,  Pomona  (St.,  coed.). 

H.  P,  Reynolds. 

Junior  College,  Porterville  (St.,  coed.), 

B,  H,  Grlsemer. 

Junior  College,  Reedley  (St,,  coed.). 

J.  T.  McRuer. 

Junior  CoUe|;e,lRIverside  (St.,  coed.). 

Junior  Oollege, ’’Sacramento  (St.  &  0.,  coed.). 

J.  B.  Llllard.’ 

Junior  College,  Salinas  (St.  <Sc  dist„rcoed.). 
Melrowe  Martin. 

Junior  College,  San  BernardinoKSt.,  &  dist.  coed.). 
John  B.  Grtmng, 

Junior  College,  San  Mateo  (St.'&  0„  coed,). 
Charles  S.  Morris. 

i  From  directory  for  1932. 


Junior  College,  Santa  Ana  (St.  <$r  C.,  coed  ) 

D.  K.  Hammond.1 

Junior  College,  Santa  Maria  (St„  coed.). 

A.  A.  Bowhoy,  jr. 

Junior  College,  Sunto  Monica  (C„  coed.). 

Ralph  H.  Bnsh. 

Junior  College,  Santa  Rosa  (St.  &  dist.,  coed.) 
Floyd  P.  Hailey. 

Junior  College,  Taft  (Dist.,  coed.). 

W.  T.  Walton. 

Junior  College,  Ventura  (St.,  coed.). 

D.  R.  Henry. 

Junior  College,  Visalia  (St„  coed.). 

I.  D.  Steele. 

Lassen  Union  Junior  Colloge,  Susanville  (St.,  coed.). 
Robert  M.  Fulton. 

Los  Angeles  Pacific  College,  Los  Angeles  (F.  Meth., 
coed.). 

Byron  S.  Lamson. 

Menlo  School  and  Junior  College,  (Ltd.),  Menlo 
Park  (?.,  men). 

Lowry  S.  Howard. 

Southern  California  Junior  College,  Arlington 
(S.  D.  Ad.,  coed.). 

K.  E.  Cossentino. 

Williams  Institute,  Berkeley  (P.,  coed.). 

Cora  L.  WiHInms. 

Yuba  County  Junior  College,  Marysville  (St.,  0., 
&  Co.,  coed.).  Pedro  Osuna. 

COLORADO 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins  (N., 
St„  coed.). 

Charles  A.  Lory. 

Science— L.  A.  Moorhouse. 

Agriculture— Alvin  Kezcr. 

Engineering— L.  D.  Crain. 

Music — Alexander  Emslie. 

Veterinary  medicine— George  H.  Glover. 
Homo  economics— Inga  M.  K.  Allison. 
Summer  school— George  T.  Avery. 

Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs  (A.,  N.,  P., 
coed.). 

Charles  C.  Mierow, 

Arts  and  sciences— Charlie  B.  Hershey, 
Music— E.  D.  Halo. 

Loretto  Heights  College,  Loretto  (N.,  R.  C.,  wo.). 

Sister  Mary  Edmond. 

Regis  College,  Denver  (J.,  R.  C.,  men). 

Joseph  A.  Herbers. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder  (A.,  N„  St,,  coed.). 
George  Norlin. 

Arts  and  sciences— Jacob  Van  Ek. 
Graduate— Oliver  0,  Lester, 

•Law— Robert  L.  Stearns,  acting. 

‘Mediolne— Maurice  H.  Rees. 

Nursing— Louise  Kieninger. 

‘Pharmacy— Homer  Washburn. 

Education— Harry  M.  Barrett. 
Engineering— Herbert  S.  Evans. 

‘Music— Rowland  W.  Dunham. 

Business  administration— Elmore  Petersen. 
Summer  school— Milo  G.  Derham. 
University  of  Denver,  Denver  (A.,  N.,  M.  E., 
coed.). 

Frederick  M.  Hunter,  chancellor. 

Liberal  arts— Holland  J.  Walters. 

Graduate— D.  Shaw  Duncan. 

•Law— Roger  H.  Wolcott. 

Engineering— Wilber  D.  Engle, 

Art— Oyril  Kay-Soott. 

•Commerce— George  A.  Warfield. 

Library  science— Malcolm  G.  Wyer, 

Summer  school— Wilber  D,  Engle. 

City  College— Holland  J.  Walters. 

INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Golden  (A.,  N.,  St., 
men). 

Melville  F.  Coolbaugh. 

Summer  school— J.  R.  Morgan. 

Iliflf  School  of  Theology,  Denver  (M.  B.,  coed.). 
Westminster  Law  Sohool,  Denver  (P.T  coed.). 
Hamlet  J.  Barry.1 
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TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

Adams  State  Teachers  College,  Alamosa  (St.,  coed.) . 
Jra  Richardson. 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley  (N.,  T., 
St.,  coed.). 

George  W.  Frasier. 

Graduate— F.  C.  Jean. 

Summer  school— George  W.  Frasier. 

Western  State  College  of  Colorado,  Gunnison  (N., 
T„  St.,  coed.). 

C.  0.  Casey. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Colorado  Vocational  School,  Denver  (P,,  coed.)* 
Holland  M.  Shroves. 

General  training  school. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Colorado  Woman's  College,  Denver  (N.,  P.). 

S.  J.  Vaughn.1 

Denver  Junior  College,  Denver  (Y.  M.  C.  A.,  coed,). 
Norman  A.  Sandberg. 

Fort  Lewis  School  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Hesperus  (St.,  coed.). 

G.  F.  Snyder,  dean. 

Grand  Junction  State  Junior  Oolloge,  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion  (St.,  coed.). 

0.  G.  Houston. 

Junior  College,  Trinidad  (St.,  coed.). 

Russell  R.  Brown, 

CONNECTICUT 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Albertus Magnus  College,  Now  Haven  (R.  C.,  wo.). 
Sister  M.  Isabel. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  Oolloge,  Storrs  (St., 
coed.). 

Charles  C.  MoCrackon. 

Arts  and  sciences— Howard  D,  Newton. 
Education— Charles  B.  Gentry. 

Agriculture— George  C.  White. 

Engineering— Walter  L.  Edol. 

Home  economics— Mildred  P.  French, 
Connecticut  College,  Now  London  (A.,  P,,  wo.). 
Katherine  Blunt. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford  (A.,  P.,  mon). 

Rcmsen  B.  Ogilby. 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown  (A.,  P.,  men). 

James  L.  McConaughy. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven  (A.,  P.,  men). 

James  R.  Angell. 

Arts  and  sciences— Claronco  W.  Mendell. 
Graduate— Edgar  B.  Furniss. 

•Law— Charles  K,  Clark. 

•Medicine— Milton  0.  Winternlts. 

Nursing— Annie  W.  Goodrich. 

Engineering— Charles  H.  Warren. 

Divinity— Luther  A.  Weighs. 

•Art— Everett  V.  Meeks. 

•Music— David  S.  Smith. 

Forestry— Henry  S.  Graves. 

INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

Berkeley  Divinity  School,  New  Haven  (P.  E„ 
men). 

William  P.  Ladd. 

Connecticut  College  of  Pharmacy,  New  Haven 
(P.,ooed,). 

Henry  S.  Johnson. 

Hartford  Seminary  Foundation,  Hartford  (Inter- 
denom.,  coed.). 

Rockwell  H.  Potter. 

United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy,  New  London 
(Natn'l.,  men). 

Captain  Randolph  Ridgeley,  superintendent* 


TEACHERS  COLLEGES 


Arnold  College  for  Hygle 
tion,  New  Haven  (P., 
Wffl  am  H.  Mandrey. 


ne  and  Physical  Educa- 
coed.). 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Bridgeport  Normal  School,  Bridgeport  (0.,  coed.). 
Margaret  Ktely. 

Culver-Smith  Kindergarten  Training  School,  Hart¬ 
ford  (P.,  wo.). 

M.  Louise  Culver  and  Louise  Smith, 

Fannie  A.  Smith  Kindergarten  Training  School, 
Bridgeport  (P,,  wo.). 

Fannie  A.  Smith. 

State  Normal  School,  Danbury  (St.r  coed.). 

Lothrop  D.  Higgins.1 

State  Normal  School,  New  Britain  (St.,  eded.). 
Herbert  D.  Welted 

State  Normal  School,  New  Haven  (St.,  ooed.). 
Lester  K.  Ade. 

State  Normal  School,  Willimantlo  (St.,  coed). 
George  H.  Shafer. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Junior  College  of  Connecticut,  Bridgeport  (P„ 
coed.). 

E.  Everett  Cortright. 

The  Weyllster,  Milford  (P.,  wo.). 

Mrs.  Marian  W.  Skinner  and  Miss  Louise  H 
Scott. 

DELAWARE 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

University  of  Delaware,  Newark  (A.,  M.,  St., 
coed.). 

Walter  Hulllhen. 

Arts  and  sciences; 

Delaware  College— George  E.  Dutton. 
Women's  College— Winifred  J.  Robinson. 
Agriculture— Charles  A.  McCue, 
Engineering— Robert  L.  Spencer. 

Summer  school— William  A.  Wilkinson, 


NEGRO  INSTITUTIONS 

State  College  for  Colored  Students,  Dover  (St., 
coed.). 

R.  S.  Grosaley,1 


JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Beacom  College,  Wilmington  (P.,  coed.). 

W.  H.  Beacom. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

American  University,  Washington  (M.,  M.  E., 
coed.). 

Bishop  Edwin  H.  Hughes,  acting  chancellor. 
Arts  and  sciences— George  B.  Woods. 
Graduate— Lucius  C.  Clark, 

Summer  school— 

School  of  the  Political  Sciences— 

Cathollo  Sisters  College,  Washington  (R.  0.,  wo,). 
Patrick  J.  MoCormick, 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington  (A., 
M.,  R.  0.,  men). 

James  H.  Ryan. 

Arts  and  sciences— W.  W.  Weber. 
Graduate— R.  J.  Deferrarf. 

•Law— John  MoD.  Fox. 

Engineering— Hardee  Chambliss, 

Theology— John  A.  Ryan. 

Summer  school— R.  J,  Deferred, 

Gallaudet  College,  Washington  (Natn'l,  <Sc  F., 
coed.). 

Percival  Hall. 

Georgetown  University,  Washington  (A„  M.,  R. 
0.,  men). 

Coleman  Nevils. 

Arts  and  sciences— Vincent  J.  Hart. 
Graduate— Vincent  J.  Hart. 

•Law— Francis  E.  Lucey. 

•Medicine— John  L,  Gipprioh. 
t Dentistry— John  L.  Gipprich. 

Nursing— Sister  Euphrasia. 

Commerce  (Foreign  Service  School)— Ed¬ 
mund  A.  Walsh. 
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George  Washington  University,  Washington  (A., 
M..P.,  coed.). 

Oloya  H.  Marvin. 

Arts  and  sciences— Alva  0.  Wilgus,  chairman 
of  executive  committee. 

Graduate— President  of  the  university,  chair¬ 
men  of  the  graduate  council;  Charles  E. 
Hill,  secretary. 

*  Law— William  0.  Van  VIeck. 

•Medicine— Earl  B.  McKinley. 

•Pharmacy — William  P.  Briggs. 

Education— William  0.  Ruediger. 
Engineering— John  R.  Lapham. 

Library  science— Alfred  F.  Schmidt. 
Government— Warren  R.  West,  chairman  of 
executive  committee. 

Trinity  College,  Washington  (A.,  M„  R.  0„  wo.). 
Sister  Berchmans  Julia. 

Washington  Missionary  College,  Takoma  Park 
(STD.  Ad.,  coed.). 

H.  H.  Hamilton. 

Theology— B.  G.  Wilkinson. 

Summer  school— A,  W.  Werline. 


INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

Columbus  University,  Washington  (K.  of  C., 
coed.). 

William  E.  Leahy. 

Law— J ohn  R,  Fitzpatrick. 

National  University,  Washington  (P.,  coed.). 
Hayden  Johnson,  chancellor. 

Law— Hayden  Johnson. 

Economics  and  go  vernment—B  emard  Mayo. 
Washington  College  of  Law,  Washington  (P., 
coed.). 

Grace  H.  Riley. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

James  Ormond  Wilson  Teachers  College,  Wash¬ 
ington  (0.,  coed.). 

Edgar  0.  Higbie. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Marjorie  Webster  Schools,  Inc.,  Washington  (P., 
wo.). 

Marjorie  F.  Webster. 

Physical  education. 

Washington  School  of  Physical  Education,  Wash- 

p»&WOJ- 

NEGRO  INSTITUTIONS 

Howard  University,  Washington  (M.,  Natn'l.  and 
P.,  coed.). 

Mordecal  w.  Johnson. 

Liberal  arts— E .  P.  Davis. 

Graduate— Edward  P.  Davis,  chairman  of 
graduate  division. 

I^w,T.Charle3  Houston,  acting. 
•Medloine— Numa  P.  G.  Adams. 
tDentlstry— Russell  A.  Dixon. 

Pharmacy— Charles  J.  Fuhrmann,  acting. 
Education— D.  0.  W.  Holmes. 

Engineering— L.  K.  Downing. 

Theology— D.  Butler  Pratt. 

Music— Lula  V.  Childers. 

Summer  «*ool-QeorgeM.Llghtft)Ot. 

Miner  Teachers  College,  Washington  (0.,  coed.) . 
Eugene  A.  Clark.  ’  ' 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Arlington  Hall  School  for  Girls,  Washington  (P„ 
wo.).  ' 

W.  E.  Martin. 

Holton  Arms  School  and  Junior  College,  Washing¬ 
ton  (P.,  wo.).  * 

Jessie  M.  Holton. 

MT0Unt  Vernon  Seminary,  Washington  (P.,  wo.). 
Jean  B.  Cole.  ^  ' 

1  From  directory  for  1932, 


FLORIDA 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Boh  Jones  College,  College  Point  (P.,  coed.) 
Robert  R.  Jones. 

Florida  State  College  for  Women,  Tallahassee  fA 
S.,  St.). 

Edward  Conradi. 

Arts  and  sciences— W Ill lam  G.  Dodd. 
Education— Nathaniel  M.  Salley. 

•Music— Ella  Schoble  Opperman. 

Homo  economics— Margaret  R.  Sandels 
John  B.  Stetson  University,  Doland  (Bapt„  coed) 
Lincoln  Hulloy.1 

Rollins  College,  Winter  Park  (S.,  P.,  coed.). 

Hamilton  Holt. i  ' 

Southern  College,  Lakeland  <M.  E.  So.,  coed.). 
Ludd  M.  Spivey.  '  ; 

Arts  and  sciences— Carl  S.  Cox. 

Summer  school— J.  C.  Peel. 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville  (A.,  S.,  St.,  men) 
John  J,  Tigert. 

Arts  and  sciences— W.  H.  Wilson. 
Graduate— J.  N.  Anderson. 

•Law— H.  R.  Trusler. 

•Pharmacy— T.  R.  Leigh, 

Education— J.  W.  Norman. 

Agriculture— W.  L.  Floyd. 

Engineering— B.  R.  Van  Leer. 

Art— Rudolph  Weaver. 

•Commerce— W.  J.  Matherly. 

Journalism— W.  J.  Matherly. 

Summer  school— J.  W,  Norman. 

University  of  Miami,  Miami  (P.,  coed.). 

Bowman  F.  Ashe. 

Liberal  arts  and  education— Henry  S.  West. 
Law— Russell  A.  Rosco. 

Music— Bertha  Foster. 

Commerce— John  T.  Holdsworth. 

Summer  school— Henry  S.  West. 

NEGRO  INSTITUTIONS 

Bethune-Cookman  College,  Daytona  Beach  (fS., 
P.,  wo.). 

Mary  McL.  Bethune. 

Junior  college. 

Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for 
Negroes,  Tallahassee  <fS.,  St.,  coed.). 

J.  R.  E.  Lee. 

Arts  and  sciences— R.  O'Hara  Lanier. 
Nursing— L.  H.  B,  Foote. 

Agriculture— B.  L.  Perry. 

Mechanic  arts— W*.  T.  Reed. 

Home  economics— Ethel  M.  Griggs. 

Summer  school— R.  O'Hara  Lanier. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Junior  College,  St  Petersburg  (A.,  C.  dr  P.,  coed.). 

George  M.  Lynch.  fe 

Palmer  College  and  Academy,  DeFuniak  Springs 
(Prosb.,  coed,). 

P.  W.  DuBose. 

GEORGIA 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur  (A.,  S.,  P.,  wo.). 
James  R,  McCain. 

Berry  College,  Mount  Berry  (P.,  coed.). 

Gardner  L.  Green. 

Arts  and  sciences— Samuel  Henry  Cook. 
Bessie  Tift  College,  Forsyth  (Bapt.,  wo.). 

Aqulla  Chamlee. 

Brenau  College,  Gainesville  (fS.,  P.,  coed.). 

H.  J.  Pearce,  sr. 

Emory  University,  Emory  University  (A.,  S.* 
M.  E.,  men). 

Harvey  W.  Cox. 

Arts  and  sciences — Goodrich  C.  White. 
Graduate— Goodiich  C.  Whito. 

•Law— Charles  J .  Hilkey. 

•Medicine— Russell  H.  Oppenheimer. 
Nursing— Carrie  M.  Spurgeon, 


HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 


Emory  University— Continued. 

Harvey  W.  Cox— Continued. 

Theology— Franklin  N.  Parker. 

Commerce— Edgar  H.  Johnson. 

•Library  science— Clara  E.  Howard. 

Summer  school— Ralph  E.  Wagner. 

Emory  Junior  College,  Valdosta— Harvey  W. 
Cox. 

Georgia  State  College  for  Men,  Tifton  (St.). 

Frank  G.  Branch. 

Summer  school— J.  C.  Sirmons. 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  Milledgeville 
„  (S.»  T.,  St.). 

Jasper  L.  Beeson. 

Arts  and  sciences— W.  T.  Wynnn, 
Education— Edwin  H.  Heott. 

Summer  school— Edwin  H.  Scott. 

LaGrange  College,  LaGrange  (M.  E.,  So.,  wo.). 

W.  E.  Thompson. 

Arts  and  sciences— R.  A.  Hallow 
Mercer  University,  Macon  (S.,  Bant.,  coed.). 
Spright  Dowell. 

Arts  and  sciences— John  R.  Clark, 

Graduate— John  B.  Clark. 

•Law— J.  A,  McClain,  jr. 

Education— Peyton  Jacob. 

Theology— John  (3.  Harrison. 

Commerce— C.  B.  Wray. 

Summer  school— Peyton  Jacob. 

North  Georgia  College,  Dahloncga  (8t.,  coed.). 

John  W.  west, 

Summer  school. 

Oglethorpe  University,  Oglethorpe  (P.,  coed.). 
Thomwell  Jacobs. 

Arts  and  sciences— G.  F.  Nicolassen. 

Summer  school— Mark  Burrows. 

Piedmont  College,  Demurest  (I\,  coed.). 

Henry  C.  Newell. 

Arts  and  sciences— Jonathan  C,  Rogers. 
Shorter  College,  Rome  (A.,  8,,  Bapt.,  wo,), 

W.  D.  Furry, 

University  of  Georgia,  Atheno  (A.,  s.,  st.,  coed.). 
Steadman  V.  Sanford.1 

Arts  and  sciences—  L.  L.  Hendren. 
Graduate— R.  P.  Stephens. 

•Law— 11.  N,  Edmunds, 

♦Pharmacy— R.  C.  Wilson. 

Education— Jere  M.  Pound,  president. 
Agriculture— A.  M,  Smile*  president. 
♦Commerce— R.  P.  Brooks. 

Journalism— John  E.  Drewry. 

Summer  school— J,  s,  Stewurt. 

Wwleyan  College,  Macon  (A.,  8.,  M.  K.  So.,  wo.) 
Dice  R.  Anderson. 

Music  and  art— Joseph  MaerU, 

INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Atlanta  Law  School,  Atlanta  (P.,  coed.). 

Hamilton  Douglas,* 

•Atiante^Southem  Dental  College,  Atlanta  <p„ 
ooea.). 

8.  W.  Foster. 

Columbia  Tehological  Seminary,  Decatur  (Presb., 
men). 

Milton  Clark,  acting.* 

Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta  (A.,  8.,  St., 

OM&)* 

Marion  L.  Brittain. 

Summer  school— A,  B.  Morton. 


Clark  University,  Atlanta  (fS.,  M.  E.,  coed.). 

M.  S.  Davage. 

Arts  and  sciences — James  P.  Brawloy 
Gammon  Theological  Seminary  (M.  E.,  coed.). 

John  R.  Van  Pelt,  acting. 

Georgia  Normal  and  Agricultural  College,  Albany 
(St.,  coed.). 

J.  W.  Holley. 

Georgia  State  Industrial  College,  Savannah  (St., 
coed.). 

B.  F.  Hubert.* 

Normal  school. 

S°MuTHCAUXrAtlanta  (tS"  BSpt"  m6D)- 

Theology— Charles  D.  Hubert. 

Summer  school-John  Phillip  Whittaker. 
Morris  Brown  University,  Atlanta  (A.  M.  E., 
coed.).  f 

William  A.  Fountain,  Jr. 

Arts  and  sciences— Edward  C.  Mitchell. 

^  Theology— David  R.  Fobbs. 

“"c:pEta  (ts- M- E- So-  «*»■>■ 

S^«Sg?M“ta  <tS-  Bapt  > 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 
Cuthbert  (S.,  M.  E.,  So.,  wo.). 

o.  L>.  oiliil. 

Burke  County  Junior  College,  Waynesboro  (C.. 
coed.).  '  ' 

W.  T.  Knox. 

Emon^  Junior  College,  Valdosta.  (See  Emory 
University.)  * 

Junior  College  of  Augusta,  Augusta  (S.r  co.,  coed.). 

J.  L.  Skinner.  ' 

Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  Athens  <F„  wo.). 

James  Brooks.* 

Reinhardt  College,  Waleska  (r.,  coed.). 

W.  M.  Bratton,* 

South  Georgia  State  College,  Douglas  (St.,  coed.)* 
J.  M.  Thrasli. 

Young  L.  G.  Harris  College,  Young  Harris  (P., 
T.  Jack  Lance.* 

HAWAII 

universities  and  colleges 

U?jve«ity  of  nswaii,  Honolulu  (A.,  Ter.,  coed.). 
David  L.  Crawford. 

Arts  and  sciences— William  H,  George. 
Education— B.  O.  Wist. 

Engineering- Arthur  R.  Keller, 

Qradiwte  School  of  Tropical  Agriculture- 
11.  N.  Cliapman. 

Summer  school— T.  M.  Livesay, 


Atlanta  Law  School,  Atlanta  <P„  coed.).  IDAHO 

Hamilton  Douglas,* 

•Atianta^Southem  Dental  College,  Atlanta  <P„  universities  and  colleges 

ooea.). 

S’  W.  Foster.  College  of  Idaho,  Caldwell  < W„  Presb.,  coed.), 

Columbia  Tehological  Seminary,  Decatur  (Presb.,  William  J.  Boone.  ; 

J)-  ,  ,  „  Summer  school— Onna  J.  Smith. 

MUton  Clark,  acting.*  Gooding  College,  Wesleyan  (M.  E„  coed.). 

Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta  (A.,  8.,  St.,  Charles  W.  Tenney. 

men).  Arts  and  sciences— M.  Gladys  Hayden. 

Marion  L.  Brittain.  Summer  school— M.  Gladys  Hayden. 

Summer  school— A,  B.  Morton.  Northwest  Naiarene  College,  Nampa  (W.,  Naz,f 

coed,). 

teachers  colleges  R.  E.  Gilmore,  acting. 

and  Tmluatrlal  CoJtog,.  M05C°W  <A'  W-  St"  C06d)' 

(wjfS  ‘  Letters  and  science— J.  A,  Kostalek. 

Geo^a  State  Woman's  College,  Valdosta  (8.,  T.,  •  Lav?— Mastereonerf°rd ’ 

B.  H  Powell  (  Education— J.  K.  Messenger. 

T«c)i*rs  College,  Collegeboro  (T.,  EnSK&P®:  C. toXd. 

4"H^ek  a^o“^W,3&"Rttlph  rttrmSr- 

HM*o  institutions  schoSw! ‘^Messenger. 

AMsr8lty-  Attont“ <p-  «*<•>•  ^wh:sinShnuuBnio5J^ege)'  Pocatoll° 

xiope.  Summer  school* 

Jj^adlmotory  tor 

y  tha  University  System  of  Georgia,  which  includes  all  of  the  State 
Atlanta!  Jj^utut!ona  ami  a  number  of  schools  of  secondary  grade,  is  chancellor  Charles  M. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY,  1933 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Albion  State  Normal  School,  Albion  (W.,  St., 
coed.). 

0.  E.  Bocook. 

Summer  School. 

Lewiston  State  Normal  School,  Lewiston  (W.,  St., 
coed.). 

John  E.  Turner. 

Summer  school. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 
Ricks  College,  Rexburg. 

Hyrum  Manwaring.1  ^  . 

Southern  Branch,  University  of  Idaho.  (See  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Idaho.) 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 
Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  Rock 
Island  (N.,  Luth.,  coed.). 

G.  A.  Andreen, 

Arts  and  sciences— Arthur  Wald. 

Theology— Conrad  BergondofT. 

Music— Sven  Lekberg. 

Summer  school— Arthur  Wald. 

Aurora  College,  Aurora  (Adv.  Chris.,  coed.). 

Orrln  R.  Jenks. 

Arts  and  sciences— Stanley  H.  Perry. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria  (A.,  N.,  P., 
coed.). 

Frederic  R.  Hamilton. 

Summer  school— Albert  F.  Siepert. 

Carthage  College,  Carthage  (A.,  N.,  U.  Luth., 
coed.). 

Jacob  Diehl. 

DePaul  University,  Chicago  (N.,  R.  C.,  coed.). 
Francis  V.  Corcoran. 

Arts  and  sciences,  uptown  division,  E.  L. 
Gaffney;  downtown  division,  Howard  E. 
Egan. 

Graduate— A.  P.  Schorsch. 

•Law— William  F.  Clarke. 
tMusic— Arthur  C.  Becker. 

Commerce— J.  A,  Losty. 

Summer  school. 

Elmhurst  College,  Elmhurst  (J.,  Evan.,  coed.), 
Timothy  Lehmann. 

Arts  and  sciences— T.  W.  Mueller. 

Eureka  College,  Eureka  (A.,  N*,  Disc.,  coed.), 
Clyde  L.  Lyon. 

Arts  and  sciences— S.  G,  Harrod. 

Greenville  College,  Greenville  (F.  Meth.,  coed.). 
Leslie  R.  Marston. 

Music— Lucy  J.  King. 

Summer  school— B.  Harold  Munn. 

Illinois  College,  Jacksonville  (A.,  N.,  Prosb.,  coed.). 
John  G.  Ames,  acting. 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington  (A.,  N., 
M.  E.,  coed.). 

Harry  W.  McPherson. 

Arts  and  soienoes— William  Wallis. 

•Music— Arthur  E.  Westbrook. 

James  Millikan  University,  Decatur  (N.,  Prcsb,, 
coed.). 

Jesse  H.  White. 

Art— George  Raab. 

Music— Winifred  S.  Min  turn. 

Commerce— Jay  L.  O'Hara. 

Knox  College,  Galesburg  (A.,  N.,  P.,  coed.). 

Albert  Britt. 

Music— William  F.  Bentley. 

Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest  (A.,  N.,  Presb., 
coed.). 

Herbert  MoG.  Moore. 

Arts  and  sciences — William  E.  McPheetcrs. 
Lewis  Institute,  Chicago  (N.,  P.,  coed.). 

George  N.  Carman. 

Summer  school— George  N,  Carman. 

Loyola  University,  Chicago  (N.,  R.  O.,  coed.). 
Robert  M.  Kelley. 

Arts  and  sciences  (for  men  only)— Thomas  A. 
Egan. 

Graduate— Samuel  K.  Wilson. 

•Law— John  V.  McCormick. 

•Medicine— Louis  D.  Moorhead. 

•Dentistry  (for  men  only)— William  H.  G, 
Logan. 


Loyola  University,  Chicago— Continued, 

Robert  M.  Kolfey— Continued. 

Commerce— Henry  T.  Chamberlain. 

Summer  school— Thomas  A.  Egan, 

Social  work— Thomas  A.  Egan,  regent 
MacMurray  College  for  Women,  Jacksonville  (A.. 
N.,  M.  E.). 

Clarence  P,  McClelland. 

Arts  and  sciences— Roma  Hawkins. 

•Music— Henry  \V.  Pearson. 

McKendrco  College,  I^ebanon  (N.,  M.  E.,  coed.). 
Cameron  Harmon, 

Summer  school— Claude  E.  Vick. 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth  (A.  N.,  U.  Presb., 
coed.). 

Thomas  H,  McMichael. 

Arts  and  sciences— J.  S.  Cleland. 

Summer  school— M.  M.  Maynard. 

North  Central  College,  Naperville  (A.,  N.,  Evan, 
coed.). 

Edward  E.  Rail. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston  (A.,  N.,  P^ 
coed.). 

Walter  D.  Scott. 

Arts  and  sciences— Addison  Hibbard. 
Graduate— Elton  J,  Moulton. 

•Law— Leon  Green. 

•Medicine— Irving  S.  Cutter, 

•Dentistry— Arthur  D.  Black. 

Education— John  E.  Stout. 

Engineering— William  c.  Bauer. 

•Music— Carl  M.  Beecher. 

•Commerce— Ralph  E.  Heilman. 
•Journalism— Harry  F.  Harrington, 

Summer  school— Ernest  H.  Hahne. 

Speech— Ralph  B,  Dennis. 

Rockford  College,  Rockford  (A.,  N.,  P.,  wo.). 
William  A.  Maddox. 

Rosary  College,  River  Forest  (A.,  N\,  R.  C.,  wo.). 
Sister  Mary  Ruth. 

Summer  school— Sister  M.  Fidelia. 

St.  Francis  Xavier  College  for  Women,  Chicago 
(R.  C.). 

Mother  Mary  Sophia  Mitchell. 

Arts  and  sciences— Sister  Irma. 

Summer  school— Sister  Inna. 

St.  Procopius  College,  Lisle  (R.  C.,  men). 
Valentino  Kotdheck.* 

St,  Viator  College,  Bourbonnals  (R.  C.,  coed.). 
John  W.  It.  Maguire. 

Arts  and  sciences— R.  J.  French, 

Shurtleff  College,  Alton  (Bapt.,  coed.). 

George  M.  Potter. 

Summer  school— George  M.  Potter, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago  (A.,  N.t  P.,  coed,). 
Robert  M.  Hutchins. 

Arts  and  sciences  (about  two  years)— Chaun* 
eey  S.  Boucher. 

Advanced  work:  „  . 

Division  of  humanities— Gordon  J.  Laing. 
Division  of  biological  sciences— Frank  R. 
Lillie. 

Division  of  physical  sciences— Henry  G. 
Gale. 

Division  of  social  sciences— Beardsley 
Ruml. 

•Law— Horry  A,  Bigelow. 

•Medlcino— Frank  R.  Lillie. 

•Rush  Medical  College— Ernest  E.  Irons. 
Education— Charles  H.  Judd, 

Theology— Shailer  Mathews. 

•Commerce— William  H.  Spencer. 

Library  science— Louis  R.  Wilson. 

Social  service  administration— Edith  Ab¬ 
bott. 

Summer  school— Emery  T.  Filbey. 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana  (A„  N„  St.,  coed.). 
Harry  w.  Chase. 

Arts  and  sciences— Arthur  H.  Daniels,  acting. 
Graduate— Arthur  H.  Daniels. 

•Law^-Albert  J.  Harno. 

•Medicine—  David  J.  Davis. 

•Dentistry— Frederick  B.  Noyes. 
•Pharmacy— William  B.  Day. 
i  Education— Thomas  E.  Benner.  i 

Agriculture— Herbert  W,  Mumford 
Engineering— Milo  S.  Ketchum. 

•Fine  and  applied  arts— Rexford  Newcomb. 
•Commerce— Charles  M.  Thompson. 


>y— Continued. 

Henry  T.  Chamberlain. 


1From  directory  for  1082. 


HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
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n Diversity  of  Illinois,  Urbana— Continued, 

Harry  AV.  Chase— Continued. 

♦Library  science— Phineas  L.  Windsor. 
♦Jomniuism— Lawrence  W.  Murphy. 

Summer  school— Edward  II.  Cameron. 
Wheaton  College,  Wheaton  (A.,  N.„  P.,  coed.), 

■  James  0.  Busbwell,  jr. 

independent  professional  and  technological 
SCHOOLS 

•American  Conservatory  of  Music,  Chicago  (F,, 
coed.). 

Karleton  Hackett. 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago  (N., 
P.(  men). 

H.  M.  Raymond. 

Engineering— John  <  .  Penn. 

Summer  school— John  C.  Penn. 

Bethany  Biblical  Seminary,  Chicago  (Broth., 
coed.).  _  x 
D.  Webster  Kurtz. 

•Chicago  Collogo  of  Osteopathy,  Chicago  (P., 
coed.). 

Harry  L,  Collins. 

Ohicago-Kent  College  of  Law,  Chicago  (1\,  coed.). 
Webster  H.  Burke. 

Chicago  Low  School,  Chicago  (F.,  coed.). 

Amabel  A.  Anderson.  . 

Chicago  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  May- 
wood  (IL  Lutli.,  men). 

L,  Franklin  Gruber. 

•Chicago  Musical  College,  Chicago  (P.,  coed.). 

Carl  D.  Kinsey. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago  (Cong., 
coed.), 

Albert  W,  Palmer, 

•Columbia  School  of  Music,  Chicago  (F.,  coed.). 

Arthur  Kraft.  _  _  ,  A  .. 

Concordia  Theological  Seminary,  Springfield 
(Evan.  Luth.,  men). 

Evangelical  ^Theological  Seminary,  Kaporville 
(coed.), 

G.  B,  Kimmel. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston  (M .  E.,  coed.) . 
Horace  G,  Si;  1th. 

John  Marshall  I*aw  School,  Chicago. 

Edward  T.  Lee.1 

MeadviUe  Theological  School,  Chicago  (Unit., 
coed.)* 

Sydney  B.  Snow.  .  „ 

Norweglan-Danlsh  Theological  Seminary,  Evans¬ 
ton  01.  PL,  men). 

T.  O.  Firing. 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago 
(men). 

John  T.  Stone.  ^  t  „ 

St.  Mary  of  the  Lake  Seminary,  Mundelein  (R.  C., 
men). 

J*B.  Foray. 

Theology. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Charleston 
(N.,T.,  St.,  coed.), 

Livingston  C,  l*nrd,  v  _ 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal  (N.,  T., 
St.,  coed.). 

H.  A.  Brown.  _ 

National  College  of  Education,  Evanston  (P.,  wo.)* 

Edna  D*  Baker. 

Northern  Illinois  State  Touchers  College,  DeKalb 
<N.,T.,  St.,  coed.). 

Karl  L.  Adams. 

Pestaloui  Froebel  Teachers  College,  Chicago 
P.,  woO, 

Bertha  H.  Hegner.  _ 

Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Car- 
bondsde  (N..  T.»  St.,  coed.) . 

H.  W.  Bhryock. 

Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb 

w.  r.  Morgan, 

*  From  directory  for  1032* 

•No  report. 


normal  schools 

American  College  of  Physical  Education,  Chicago 
(P,,  coed.). 

Charles  O.  Carlstrom. 

Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago  (N.,  0.,  coed.). 
Butler  Laughlin. 

Chicago  Teachers  Collego,  Chicago  (P.,  wo.). 

Mary  L.  Moore.1 

Concordia  Teachers  College,  River  Forest  (Evan. 
Luth.,  men). 

W.  O.  Kohn. 

Kendall  College  of  Physical  Education,  Chicago 
(P..  wo.). 

Virginia  H.  Kendall. 

Peoria  Kindergarten  Training  School,  Peoria 
(C.,  wo.). 

Lucy  B.  Way.1 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Blackburn  College,  Carllnville  (N.,  Presh.,  coed.), 
AVillhun  M.  Hudson. 

Broadview  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  La 
Grange  (S.  D.  Ad.,  coed.). 

Thomas  A\ .  Steen. 

Theology— M.  II.  Schuster. 

Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Chicago  (N.,  men). 
H,  F.  Huncox. 

Chicago  Junior  College,  Chicago  (P.,  coed.). 

Frederick  H.  W  ezeman. 

Crane  Junior  College,  Chicago  (N.,  C.,  coed.). 

J.  Leonard  Hancock. 

College  of  St.  Francis,  Joliet  (R,  C.,  wo.). 

Mother  M.  Thomoslne. 

Ferry  Hall,  Luke  Forest  (P.,  wo.). 

Eloiso  R.  Tremain. 

Francos  Shinier  Junior  College  and  Preparatory 
School,  Mount  Carroll  (N.,  P.,  wo.). 

Floyd  C.  Wilcox, 

Junior  College,  Joliet  (N.,  Twp,,  coed.). 

AV.  AV.  Haggard. 

Lyons  Township  Junior  College,  La  Grange 
(N.,  O,,  coed.).* 

La  Salle-Poru- 0 glesb y  Junior  Colloge,  La  Salle 
(N.,  Twp.,  coed.), 

Fred  Cl.  Stevenson. 

Lincoln  College,  Lincoln  (N.,  Presb.,  coed.). 

A.  Vonderhorst.1 

M  alii  nek  rodt  Collogo,  Wilmette  (R.,  C,,  wo.). 
Mother  Myia,1 

Montioollo  Seminary,  Godfrey  (N.,  P.,  wo.). 
Harriet  R.  Congdon. 

Morton  Junior  College,  Cicero  (N.,  C.,  coed.), 
Harry  V.  Church.1 

North  Park  Collogo,  Chicago  (N,,  Swed.  Evan., 
coed.). 

Algoth  Ohlson. 

Springfield  Junior  College,  Springfield  (R,  C., 
coed.).  _ 

Augustine  Oonfrey. 

Thornton  Junior  College,  Harvey  (Twp.,  coed.). 
William  E.  McVey. 

INDIANA 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Butler  University,  Indianapolis  (N.,  Chris.,  coed.), 
Walter  S.  Athoorn. 

Arts  and  sciences— James  W.  Putnam. 
Education  (T.) — William  L,  Richardson. 
Theology— Frederick  D,  Kershner. 

Summer  school— James  W.  Putnam. 

DePauw  University,  Greencastle  (A,,  N.,  M,  E., 
coed,). 

Q.  Bromley  Oxnam. 

Music— R.  G.  McCutchan. 

Earlham  Conege,  Earlham  (A.,  N.,  Fr.,  coed,). 
William  C.  Dennis. 

Evansville  College,  Evansville  (N.,  M.  E.,  coed*). 
Earl  E.  Harper. 

Franklin  College  of  Indiana,  Franklin  (A*,  N., 
Bapt<Looed.). 

Robert  H.  Kent,  acting. 
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Goshen  College,  Goshen  (Menon.,  coed.). 

Sanford  C.  Yoder. 

Arts  and  sciences— Harold  S.  Bender,  acting. 
Summer  school— Silas  Hertzler. 

Hanover  College,  Hanover  (N.,  Presb.,  coed.). 
Albert  G.  Parker,  jr. 

Huntington  College,  Huntington  (IT.  Breth.,  coed.). 
Harold  C.  Mason. 

Indiana  Central  College,  Indianapolis  (U.  Breth., 
coed.). 

Irby  J.  Good. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington  (A.,  N.,  St., 
coed.). 

■William  L.  Bryan. 

Arts  and  sciences— S.  E.  Stout  and  D.  A. 
Rot  hr  oak. 

Graduate— F.  Payne. 

•Law-P.  V.  McNutt. 

•Medioine. 

♦Dentistry. 

Nursing— Josephine  Hull. 

Education— H.  L.  Smith. 

Music— B.  W.  Merrill. 

♦Commerce— W.  A.  Rawles. 

Bureau  of  Research— H.  L.  Smith. 

Summer  school— H.  L.  Smith. 

Manchester  College,  North  Manchester  (N., 
Breth.,  coed.). 

Otho  Winger. 

Arts  and  sciences— Carl  W.  HoH. 

Marion  College,  Marion  (Wes.  Meth.,  coed.). 
William  F.  McConn. 

Arts  and  sciences— A.  Jones. 

Theology— J.  A.  Huffman. 

Music— Herman  Baker, 

Summer  school— A.  Jones. 

Oakland  City  College,  Oakland  City  (Bapt., 
coed.). 

William  P.  Dearing. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette  (A.,  N.,  St.,  coed.). 
Edward  C,  Elliott. 

Sciences— Howard  E.  Enders. 

Graduate— Richard  G.  Dukes. 

•Pharmacy— Charles  B.  Jordon. 

Agriculture— John  H.  Skinner. 

Engineering— Audrey  A.  Potter. 

Home  economics— Mary  L.  Matthews. 
Summer  school— George  C.  Brandenburg. 

St.  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame  (N.,  R.  C.,  wo.). 
F*  Sister  Irma. 

Saint  Mary-of-the-W oods  College,  Saint  Mary-of* 
the- woods  (N.,  R.  0.,  wo.). 

Mother  Mary  Raphael. 

Music— Sister  Marion  Cecile. 

Summer  school— Sister  Francis  Joseph, 

Taylor  University.  Upland  (P.,  coed.). 

^Robert  L.  Stuart. 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame  (A.,  N., 
R.  O.,  men). 

Charles  L.  O’Donnell. 

Arts  and  sciences— Charles  C.  Miltner. 
♦Law— Thomas  F.  Konop. 

♦Pharmacy— Robert  L.  Greene. 

Engineering— Thomas  A.  Steiner. 
Commerce— James  E.  McCarthy. 

Science— Francis  J.  Wenninger. 

Summer  BGhool— J.  L.  Carrico. 

Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso  (N.,  Luth., 
ooedO. 

0.  O.  Kreinheder. 

Arts  and  sciences— F.  W.  Kroenoke. 

♦Law— J.  W.  Morland. 

♦Pharmacy— F.  V,  Lofgren. 

Engineering— H.  W,  Moody. 

Bummer  school— F.  W.  Kroenoke. 

Wabash  College.  Crawfordsville  (A.,  N.,  P.,  men). 
Louis  B.  Hopkins. 

INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 


♦Arthur  Jordan  Conservatory  of  Music,  Indian- 
apolis  (P„  coed.). 

Mrs.  Henry  Schurmann. 

Benjamin  Harrison  Law  School,  Indianapolis 
fP.,  coed.). 

William  R.  Forney. 


1  From  directory  for  1032. 


Indiana  Law  School,  University  of  Indianapolis, 
Indianapolis  (P.,  coed,). 

Matthias  L.  Haines, 

♦Indianapolis  College  of  Pharmacy,  Indianapolis 
(P,,  men). 

Edward  H.  Niles.» 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terro  Haute  (A,,  N 
P.,  coed.). 

Donald  B.  Prentice. 

Engineering. 

St.  Meinrad  Seminary,  St.  Mcinrad  (R.  C.,  men), 
Ignatius  Esser. 

Theology. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncle  (N.,  T.,  St., 
coed.). 

L.  A.  Pittenger. 

Summer  school. 

Central  Normal  College,  Danville  (P.,  coed.). 
WTaldo  E.  Wrood.i 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute  (N.» 
T.,  St.,  coed.). 

L.  N.  Hines. 

Normal  College  of  tho  Amorican  Gymnastic  Union, 
Indianapolis  (P.t  coed.). 

Emil  Rath. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Concordia  College,  Fort  Wayne  (Luth.,  men). 
William  C.  Burhop. 

St.  Joseph's  College,  Collegeville  (N.r  R.  0.,  men). 
Joseph  B.  Kenkcl. 

Vincennes  University,  Vincennes  (P.,  coed.). 
Walter  A.  Davis, i 


IOWA 

UNIVRBSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Buena  Vista  College,  Storm  Lake  (Presb.,  coed.). 
Henry  Olson,  acting. 

Arts  and  sciences— A.  C.  Nielson. 

Central  College,  Pella  (Ref.,  coed.). 

John  Wesselink.  . 

Summer  school— Herman  Stuart. 

Clarke  College,  Dubuque  (N.,  R.  C.,  wo.). 

Sister  Mary  Patrice, 

Coo  College,  Cedar  Rapids  (A.,  N.,  Presb.,  cood.). 
Harry  M.  Gage. 

Columbia  Collego  of  Dubuque,  Dubuque  (A.,  N., 
R.  C.,  men). 

Thomas  Corny.  , 

Arts  and  sciences— E.  A.  Fitzgerald. 

Summer  school— E.  A.  Fitzgerald. 

Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon  (A.,  N„  M.  E„ 
coed.). 

Herbert  J .  Burgsthalor. 

Music— Harold  Baltz. 

Summer  school— George  Anselm. 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines  (Ah,  N.,  P.,  coed.). 
D.  W.  Morehouse. 

Arts  and  sciences— Alfred  J.  Pearson. 

♦Law— Arthur  A,  Morrow. 

Education— William  F.  Barr. 

Theology— Jesse  C.  CaldwelL 
Fine  arts— Holmes  Cowpor. 

Commerce— Lyden  E.  Hoffman. 

Summer  school— D.  W.  Morehouse. 

Grinnell  College,  Grinnell  (A.,  N.,  P.,  coed.). 

John  S.  Nollen. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  Ames  (A.,  N.,  St.,  coed.). 

Raymond  M.  Haghes. 

Industrial  science— Charles  E.  Friley. 
Graduate— R.  E.  Buchanan. 

Agriculture- 
Engineering— T.  R.  Agg. 

Home  economics— Genevieve  Fisher. 
Veterinary  medicine— 0.  H.  Stange. 

Summer  school— J.  E.  Foster. 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  Mount  Pleasant  (M.  E,, 
coed.). 

James  E.  Coons. 

Music— Guy  E.  McLean. 

Summer  school— Henry  G.  Leist,  . .  , 


HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
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John  Fletcher  Collego,  University  Park  (P„  coed.). 

Luther  College,’  Decorah  (N.,  Luth.,  men). 

0  J  H  Prous. 

M03SWde  College' sioux  City  N*' E‘' 

school— F.  W.  Schneider. 

Parsons  College,  Fairfield  (N Presb.,  coed.). 

Olarence  W.  Greene. 

Penn  College,  Oskaloosa  (Fr.,  coed.) 

Henry  0  Bodford. 

St  Ambrose  College,  Davenport  (N.,  H.  C.,  men). 
Martin  Cone.  ,,  ,  „  . 

Arts  and  soionces— U.  A.  Hauber. 

Simpson  Oolloge,  Indlanola  (A.,  N.,  M.  E.,coed.). 
John  L.  Hillman.  _ 

Music— Herbert  A .  Harvey. 

Summer  school — James  H.  Inman. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City  (A.,  N.,  St,, 
coed.).  „ 

Walter  A.  Jessup.  ^  „ 

Arts  and  sciences— George  F.  Kay. 

Graduate— Carl  E.  Seashore. 

•Law— Eugene  A.  Gilmore. 

•Medicine— Henry  S.  Houghton. 

•Dentistry— Alvin  W.  Bryan. 

Nursing— Blanche  Corder. 

•Pharmacy— Wilber  J.  Teeters. 

Education— Paul  C.  Packer. 

Engineering— Clement  C.  Williams. 
•Commerce — Chester  A.  Phillips. 

Bureau  research— Sidney  L.  Miller, 

Summer  school— Paul  C .  Packer. 

Trinity  College,  Sioux  City  (ft,  C„  men). 

John  A.  Elbert.  .  t 

Arts  and  sciences— Paul  A.  Slhblng.  ! 

University  of  Dubuque,  Dubuque  (N.,  Presb., 
coed.). 

Paul  H,  Buchholz,  _ 

Arts  and  sciences— L,  B.  Mull. 

Theology—  Dav id  I.  Berger. 

Summer  school — H.  A.  French. 

Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette  (P.,  coed.). 

Arthur  E.  Bennett.  ^ 

Arts  and  sciences— William  C.  Mongold. 
Music— Victor  T.  Young. 

Bummer  school— William  C.  Mongnld. 
Wartbum  Collego,  Clinton  (Luth.,  mod.). 

0.  L.  Froehl.  ^ 

Bummer  school— G.  J.  Neumann. 

Western  Union  College,  Mars  (Kvnn..  coed.). 

D.  0.  Kime. 

INDEPENDENT  rKOfEHSIOKAl.  AND  TEOlNOtOCUCAL 

schools 

Des  Moines  College  of  Pharmacy,  Dos  Moines  (P., 
coed.). 

Carl  Weeks, 

•Dee  Moines  Still  College  of  Osteopathy,  Des 
Moines  (P„  coed,). 

0.  W.  Johnson.  „  . 

Wartburg  Theological  Seminary,  Dutmque  (Luth,, 


teach  ana  colleges 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falla  (N„  T„ 
St.,  coed.). 

Orvw  R.  Latham. 

JUNIOR  CQU.E<W 

Ellsworth  Junior  College,  Iowa  Falls  (C.,  coed.). 
Sheridan  R.  Jones. 

Gracriand  College,  Lamonl  (N.,  L.  P.  S„  coed.), 

G.  N.  Briggs. 

Grundy  Junior  College,  Grundy  Center— W.  H. 
Rutgers.* 

Junior  College,  Albta  (Diet.,  coed.). 

Myrta  Harlow. 

Junior  College,  Boone  (Dint.,  coed.). 

J,  R.  Thorngren, 

Junior  College,  Burlington  (C.,  coed.). 

Ray  H.  Braeewell. 

Junior  College,  Chariton  (Diet.,  coed.). 

F.  A.  Lunan. 


Junior  College,  Clarinda  (C,,  coed.). 

Richard  D.  Rowley. 

Junior  College,  Creston  (Dlst.,  coed.). 

V.  L.  Sanders. 

Junior  College,  Eagle  Grove  (0.,  coed.). 

Bryan  Boatman. 

Junior  College,  Estherville  (Dlst.,  coed.), 

W.  A.  Cresap. 

Tunior  Collego,  Fort  Dodge  (C„  coed.). 

Sigurd  Jorgenson. 

Junior  College,  Maquoketa  (C.,  coed.). 

B.  S.  Moyle,  superintendent. 

Junior  Collego,  Marshalltown  (C.»  coed.), 

B.  R.  Miller. 

Junior  College,  Mason  City  (N.,  C.,  coed.). 

James  Rae. 

Mount  Mercy  Junior  College,  Cedar  Rapids  (N., 
R.  C.»  wo.).* 

Mount  St.  Clare  Junior  Collego,  Clinton  (R.  O., 
wo.). 

Mother  M.  Paul  Carrico. 

Junior  College,  Red  Oak  (C.>  coed.), 

J.  R.  Inman. 

Junior  College,  Sheldon  (C.,  coed.). 

F.  H,  Chandler,  superintendent. 

Junior  College,  Tipton  (C.,  coed.). 

C.  W.  Cowan.* 

Junior  CoUege,  Washington  (G.,  coed.). 

Harland  W.  Mead. 

Junior  College,  Waukon  (C.,  coed,). 

B.  K.  Orr,* 

Junior  College,  Webster  City  (C„  coed.). 

Harry  L.  Rice. 

Lenox  College,  Hopkinton  (Presb,,  coed.). 

E.  V.  Laughlin. 

Northwestern  Junior  College,  Orange  City  (Ref., 
coed.). 

Jacob  Hoemstra. 

Ottumwa  Heights  College,  Ottumwa  (N.,  R.  C., 
wo.). 

Mother  M.  Geraldine. 

Waldorf  Lutheran  College,  Forest  City  (Luth., 
coed.), 

Junald  L.  llendahl. 

\N  artburg  Normal  College,  Waveriy  (Luth,,  coed.). 
August  Kngclhrecht. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Baker  University,  Baldwin  City  (A.t  N,,  M.  E., 
coed.). 

Wallace  B.  Fleming. 

Bethany  College,  Lindsborg  (N.,  Luth.,  coed.). 
Ernst  F.  Pihlblad. 

Arts  and  sciences— Emil  0.  Deere. 

Music— Oscar  Lofgren. 

Summer  school— Emil  0*  Deere  and  Oscar 
Lofgren. 

Bethel  College,  Newton  (Menon.,  coed*). 

Kd.  G.  Kaufman. 

College  of  Emporia,  Emporia  (N.»  Presb.,  coed.). 

J *Music^3?aniel  A,  Hirschler, 

Friends  University,  Wichita  (N„  Fr.,  coed,). 

W.  o.  Mendenhall.  t  .  ..... 

Kansas  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Applied 
Science,  Manhattan  (A,,  N.,  St,  coed-). 

Francis  D.  Farrell.  _  .  . 

Arts  and  sciences— Rodney  W.  Babcock. 
Graduate— James  E.  Ackert. 

Agriculture— Leland  E,  Call. 

Engineering— Roy  A.  Seaton. 

I  Home  Economics— Margaret  M.  Justin. 

Veterinary  medicine— Ralph  R.  Dykstra. 
Summer  school— Edwin  L.  Holton. 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  Sallna  (M.  B.,  coed.). 
Larkin  B.  Bowers.  a 

Arts  and  sciences— A.  H.  King. 

Music— E.  H.  F.  Weir. 

Business— Perry  E.  Brown,  principal. 
Summer  School— A.  H.King. 

Maryraount  College*  Sallna  (N.,  R.  C,,  wo.). 
Mother  Rose  Waller, 

Arts  and  Sdenoet— Sister  Chrysostom  Wynn. 
Summer  school— Sister  Marie  A.  Martin. 
McPherson  College*  McPherson  (Broth.,  coed.). 

V.  P.  Sohwalm, 


*  From  directory  for  1932. 

*  No  report. 
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Municipal  University  of  Wichita,  Wichita  (N,,  C„ 
coed.). 

Harold  W.  Foght. 

Arts  and  sciences— Lambertus  Hekhuis. 
Education  (T.)— Leslie  B.  Sipple. 

Fine  arts— Thurlow  Lieurance. 

Business  —Frank  A.  Nett. 

Summer  school— Leslie  B.  Sipple. 

Ottawa  University,  Ottawa  (N,,  Bapt.,  coed.). 
Warren  F.  Behan,  acting. 

Arts  and  sciences— Warren  P.  Behan. 
Bummer  school— W.  B.  Wilson. 

St.  Benedict's  College,  Atchison  (N.,  R.  0,,  men). 
Martin  Veth. 

Arts  and  sciences— Sylvester  B.  Schmitz. 
Theology— Bona  venture  Schwinn. 

Summer  school— Bonaventure  Schwinn. 
Southwestern  College,  Winfield  (N.,  M.  E.,  coed,). 
Frank  E.  Mossman. 

Arts  and  sciences— Leroy  Allen. 

♦Music  (School  of  Fine  Arts)— H.  H,  Altvater. 
Summer  school— W.  P.  Reese. 

Sterling  College,  Sterling  (N.,  U.  Presb.,  coed,). 

R.  T.  Campbell, 

Summer  school— F.  0.  Guenther. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence  (A.,  N.,  St.,  coed.) . 
E.  H.  Lindley,  chancellor. 

Arts  and  sciences— J.  G.  Brandt. 

Graduate— E.  B,  Stouffer. 

♦Law— Robert  McN.  Davis. 
♦Medioine-Harry  R.  Wbal. 

♦Pharmacy— L.  D,  Havenhill. 

Education— Raymond  A.  Sohwegler. 
Engineering— George  0.  Shaad. 

♦Fine  arts— Donald  M.  Swarthout, 
♦Commerce— F.  T.  Stockton. 

Summer  school— Raymond  A.  Schwegler. 
Washburn  College,  Topeka  (A.,  N.,  P.,  coed.). 
Philip  0.  King. 

Arts  and  sciences— Arthur  G.  S alien. 

♦Law— Harry  K.  Allen. 

Music— Ira  Pratt. 

Summer  school— D.  L.  McEachron. 

INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

Kansas  City  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Kansas 
City  (coed.). 

Lyman  M.  Denton. 

St.  Maw's  College  (Theology),  St.  Marys.  (See 
St.  Louis  University,  St.  Xouis,  Mo.). 

TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College,  Hays  (N.,  T., 
St.,  coed.). 

W.  A.  Lewis, 

Kansas  State  Teaohers  College,  Emporia  (N.,  T„ 
St.,  coed.). 

Thomas  W.  Bntoher, 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg  (N.,  T„ 
St.,  coed.). 

W.  A.  Brandenburg.' 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

0en^vAcadei^y  and  College,  McPherson  (F. 
Meth.,  coed,). 

Charles  A.  Stoll. 

College  of  Paola,  Paola  (R.  C.,  wo.). 

Mother  Jerome  Schaub. 

Hessrton  College,  Hesstou  (Menon.,  coed.). 

Mflo  Kauffman,  * 

Hi^Man^Oollege,  Highland  (P.,  coed.). 

Jimior  OoE^,  Arkansas  City  (0.,  coed.). 

Junior  "College,  Ooffeyvffle  (0.,  coed.). 

W.  W.  Boss. 

Junior  College,  El  Dorado  (0.,  coed.). 

Earl  Waker, 

JumorCon^Fort  Scott  (0.  &  Co.,  coed.). 

Junior  College,  Garden  City  (C.,  ooed.). 

Ira  0:  Scott. 

I^°MeLo^iiSt<5hin3011  *0’'  coed^- 

1  From  dfreotory  for  1932. 
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Junior  College,  Independence  (C.,  coed.) 

E,  R.  Stevens. 

Junior  College,  Ida  (C.,  coed.). 

J.  A.  Fleming.1 

Junior  College,  Kansas  City  (C„  coed.). 

J.  F.  WellemoyerA  * 

Junior  College,  Parsons  (C.,  coed.), 

E.  F.  Earner. 

Mount  St.  Scholastlca  College,  Atchison  (R  o 
wo.).  ‘  * 

Mother  L.  Dooley. 

St.  John's  Lutheran  College,  Winfield  (coed) 

A.  M,  RehwinkeU 

Tabor  College,  Hillsboro  (Menon.,  coed.). 

P.  F.  Wall.1 

KENTUCKY 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Asbury  College,  Wiliuoro  (I\,  coed.), 

L.  K.  Akers. 

Arts  and  seicnws— W.  B.  Hughes. 

Berea  College,  Berea  (A.,  K.,  P.,  coed,). 

William  J.  Hutchins. 

Liberal  arts—1 Thomas  A.  Hendricks. 

Centre  College  of  Kentucky,  Danville  (A.,  S, 
Presb,,  coed,). 

Charles  J.  Turek. 

Arts  aud  sciences— James  H.  Howlctt. 
Georgetown  College,  Georgetown  (S,,  Bapt.,  coed.) 
II.  K.  Watters. 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  Winchester  (M.  E 
So.,  coed.). 

R.  V.  Bennett. 

Nazareth  College.  Louisville,  Ky.  <R,  C.,  wo.). 

Mother  Mary  Catherine)  Malone. 

Trunsylvania  College,  Lexington  (A.,  Disc.,  coed.). 
Arthur  Braden. 

Theology— Arthur  Braden. 

Union  College,  BarbourvJllo  (M.  E.  So.,  ooed.). 
John  O.  Gross. 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington  (A.,  S./St., 
coed.). 

Frank  L,  McVey. 

Arts  and  sciences— Paul  Prentice. 
Graduate— Willinm  D,  Funkliousor, 

♦Law— Alvin  K,  Evans. 

Education— William  S.  Taylor. 
Agriculture— Thomas  I*.  Coopor, 
Engineering— Frederick  P.  Anderson. 
♦Commerce— Edward  Wiest. 

Summer  school— Jess©  E.  Adams. 

Bureau  Research— Leo  Martin  Chamberlain. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville  (S„  C.,  coed.). 
Raymond  A.  Kent. 

Liberal  arts— J.  J.  Opponholmer, 

Graduate— John  L.  Patterson. 

♦Law— Neville  Miller. 

♦Medicine— John  W.  Moore. 

♦Dentistry— J.  T,  O'Rourke. 

Music— Jacques  Jolas. 

Summer  school— Henry  N.  Sherwood. 

INDEPENDENT  THEOLOGICAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

Jefferson  School  of  Law,  Louisville  (P.,  coed.). 
Benjamin  F,  Walsh. 

♦Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy,  Louisville  (P„ 
coed,). 

William  H.  Fischer. 

Louisville  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 
(men). 

J.  R.  Cunningham. 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville 
(men), 

John  R.  Sampey. 
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Murray  State  Teachers  College,  Murray  (S.,  T., 
St.,  coed.). 

Rainey  T.  Wells. 

Western  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  (S.,  T.,  St.,  coed.). 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Louisville  Normal  School,  Louisvillo  (C.t  coed.). 
Elizabeth  G.  Breckinridge.1 

NEGRO  INSTITUTIONS 

Kentucky  State  Industrial  College,  Frankfort  OS., 
St.,  coed.). 
r.  B.  Atwood, 

Louisville  Municipal  College  for  Negroes  (a  branch 
of  the  University  of  Louisville,  formerly  Sim¬ 
mons  University)  (C.r  coed.)* 

Rufus  E.  Clement,  dean. 

junior  colleger 

Bethel  College,  Russellville  (Rapt.,  coed.). 

F.  M.  Masters. 

Bethel  Woman's  College,  nopklusville  (8.,  Bapt.). 
j  W.  Gaines. 

Oainnbellsvillo  Junior  College,  Campbells' villa 
(Bapt.,  coed.). 

D.  J.  Wright, 

Caney  Junior  College,  Plppupass  (P.,  cncti,), 

Alice  S.  G.  Lloyd.1 

Cumberland  College,  Williamsburg  (8.,  Rapt., 
coed.). 

James  L.  Creech. 

Hamilton  College,  Lexington  (l\,  wo.). 

Julia  F.  Allen.1 

Lees  College,  Jackson  (Fresh.,  coed.). 

J.  0.  Van  Meter.1 

Lindsey  Wilson  Junior  Collego,  Columbia  (M,  E, 
So.,  coed.). 

Aaron  P.  White. 

Mount  St.  Joseph  Junior  Collego,  Saint  Joseph  (R. 
0.,  wo.). 

Slater  Eulalia  Bland  ford. 

Nazareth  Junior  College,  Nazareth  (8.,  P.,  wo.). 
Sister  Mary  Ignatius. 

Pikevhle  Junior  College,  Pikevill©  (8.,  Frcsb., 
coed.). 

James  F.  Record. 

Summer  school— Frank  McClelland. 

St.  Catharine  Junior  College,  St.  Catharine  (U.  C., 
wo.). 

Sister  Mary  Rose. 

St,  Mary’s  College,  St.  Mary  (P.,  men), 

Peter  J.  Ellert, 

Sacred  Heart  Junior  College  and  Normal  School, 
Louisville  <Tt.  C.,  wo.). 

Sister  M.  Dolorosa. 

Sue  Bennett  College,  London  (M.  E.  So.,  coed.), 
Kenneth  C.  East. 

Villa  Madonna  College,  Covington  (U.  0.,  wo,). 
M.  Leick.1 

LOUISIANA 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Centenary  College,  Shreveport  (8.,  M.  E,  So., 
coed.). 

W.  Angie  Smith,  acting. 

Arts  and  sciences— John  A.  Hardin, 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  New 
Orleans.  (Soe  Tulano  University.) 

Louisiana  College,  pine  villa  (S.,  Bapt.,  coed,). 
Olaybrook  Cottlngham. 

Arts  and  sciences— H.  M.  Weathersby. 
Summer  school— Claybrook  Cottlngliam. 
Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute,  Huston  (6.,  St., 
coed.). 

George  W.  Bond, 

Engineering— Frank  Bogard. 

Summer  school— George  W.  Bond, 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge  (A.,  8., 
St.,  coed.). 

Janies  M.  Smith. 

Arts  and  sciences— Fred.  C,  Frey. 
Graduate— Charles  W.  Pipkin. 

♦Law— Robert  L.  Tunis. 

1  From  directory  for  1932. 
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Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge— Con. 
James  M.  Smith— Continued. 

Medicine— Arthur  Vidrine. 

Education— Clarence  A.  Ives. 

Agriculture— Jordan  G.  Lee,  jr. 

Engineering— Leo.  J.  Lassalle. 

♦Music— Henry  W.  Stopher. 

♦Commerce— J.  B.  Trunt. 

Library  science— J.  A.  McMillen. 
♦Journalism— Marvin  G.  Osborn. 

Pure  and  applied  science— Charles  E.  Coates. 
Summer  school— Clarence  A.  Ives. 

Loyola  University,  New  Orleans  (S.,  R.  0.,  men). 
John  W.  Hynes. 

Arts  and  sciences— James  A.  Greeley. 
Graduato— James  A.  Greeley. 

♦Law— Paul  Hebert. 

♦Dentistry— C.  Victor  Vigncs. 

♦Pharmacy— John  J.  Grosser. 

Summer  school— James  A.  Greeley. 
Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute,  Lafayotte  (S., 
St.,  coed.). 

Edwin  L.  Stephens. 

Arts  and  sciences— Harry  L.  Griffin. 
Education  (T.)~ Washington  S.  Dearmont. 
Summer  school— Washington  S.  Dearmont. 
Tulano  University  of  Louisiana,  Now  Orleans  (A., 

S. ,  P.,  coed.). 

A.  B.  Dinwiddle. 

Arts  and  sciences  (men)— Edward  A.  Bechtel. 
H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College 
(women)— Pierce  Butler. 

Art— I^ota  L.  Troy,  acting  director. 
Music— Leon  H.  Maxwell. 

Graduate— John  H.  McBrydo. 

♦Law— Rufus  C.  Harris. 

♦Medicine— Charles  C.  Bass. 

♦Pliarmaoy— John  F,  Simon. 

Engineering— Douglas  S.  Anderson. 
♦Commerce— Morton  A.  Bechtel. 

Summer  school— Edward  A.  Bechtel. 
Graduate  medicine— Henry  Daspit. 

Social  work— Garrett  P.  Wyckoff. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

Louisiana  State  Normal  Collego,  Natchitoches  (S. 

T. .  St.,  coed.). 

William  W.  Tison. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Now  Orleans  Normal  School,  Now  Orleans  (C.( 
coed.). 

Georgina  L.  McCoy.1 


NEGRO  INSTITUTIONS 

Now  Orleans  University,  Now  Orleans  (M.  E.  So.r 
coed.). 

Otto  E.  Kriego. 

Arts  and  solonces— R.  B.  Bayes. 

Education— W.  J.  Hawkins. 

Southorn  University  and  Agricultural  and  Me¬ 
chanical  Collego,  Scotland ville  (St.,  coed.). 

J,  9.  Clark, 

Summer  school— William  D.  Thomas. 
Straight  College,  New  Orleans  (Cong.,  cood.), 
Charles  B.  Austin, 

Xavier  University >  New  Orleans,* 


JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Dodd  College,  Shreveport  (Bapt.,  wo.). 

M.  E,  Dodd. 

Southeastern  Louisiana  College,  Hammond  (Bt.- 
cood.). 

L.  A.  Sims. 

Summer  school— L.  A.  Sims. 


MAINE 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Bates  College,  Lewiston  (P.,  coed.). 

Clifton  D.  Gray.1 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick  (A.,  P„  men). 

Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills. 

Colby  College,  Waterville  (A.,  P.,  coed.). 
Franklin  w,  Johnson. 

*  No  report. 
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University  ol  Maine,  Orono  (A.,  St.,  coed.). 

Harold  S.  Board  man. 

Arts  and  science— James  Mullenburg. 
Graduate— George  D,  Chase. 

Education— Olln  S.  Lutes. 

Agriculture— Leon  S.  Merrill. 

Engineering— Paul  Cloke. 

Bummer  school — Roy  M.  Peterson. 

INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  Bangor  (Cong., 
coed.). 

Warren  J.  Moulton. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

State  Normal  School,  Farmington  (St.,  coed.). 
Wilbert  G.  Mallett 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Aroostook  State  Normal  School,  Presque  Iifle  (St., 
coed.).  „ ,  . 

San  Lorenzo  Memman. 

Dingley  Normal  Training  School,  Lewiston  (0., 
wo.). 

Adelaide  V.  Finch.  , 

Eastern  State  Normal  School,  Castine  (St.,  coed.). 
William  D.  Hall. 

Madawaska Training  School,  Fort  Kent  (St.,  coed.). 
Richard  F.  Crocker.1 

Washington  State  Normal  School,  Machias  (St., 
coea.L 

Philip  H.  Kimball. 

Western  State  Normal  Sohool,  Gorham  (St,,  coed.). 
Walter  E.  Russell, 

MARYLAND 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland,  Baltimore 
(M.,  R.  C.,  wo.). 

Sister  M.  Ethelbert.  w  „ 

Goucher  College,  Baltimore  (A.,  M.,  8.,  P„  wo.). 

David  A.  Robertson. 

Hood  College,  Frederick  (M.,  Ref.,  wo.). 

Joseph  H,  Apple. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore  (A.,  M.,  S., 
P.,men). 

Joseph  S.  Ames.  .  _  _ 

Arts  and  sciences— Edward  W,  Berry. 
Graduate— (Independent  graduate  depart¬ 
ments). 

♦Medicine— Alan  M.  Ohesney. 

Education  (coed.)— Florence  E.  Bamberger, 
chairman  of  executive  committee. 
Engineering— John  B.  Whitehead. 

Business  economics— William  0.  Weyforth, 
secretary  of  committee. 

Institute  of  law— Leon  0,  Marshall,  acting. 
International  relations — J ohn  van  A.  Mac- 
Murray.  _  _ 

Hygiene  and  public  health — W  ade  H.  Frost. 
Summer  school— Robert  B.  Roulston. 

Loyola  College,  Baltimore  (M.,  R.  C.F  men). 

H.  J.  WiesS. 

Arts  and  sciences— Thomas  I.  O'Malley. 
Maryland  College  for  Women,  Lutherville  (P.). 

George  A.  Steele.*  _ 

Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Emmitsburg  (M.,  R. 
C.,men), 

B.  J.  Bradley. 

Theology— P.  J.  Gallagher. 

St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis  (M.,  P.,  men). 

►  Douglas  H.  Gordon. 

St.  Joseph's  College,  Emmitsburg  (M.,  R.  0.,  wo.). 
Sister  Paula  Dunn, 

Arts  and  sciences— Sister  Isabelle  McSweeny. 
St.  Mary’s  Seminary  and  University,  Roland  Park, 
Baltimore  (R.  G.,  men). 

John  F.  Fenlon. 

Arts  and  sciences— T oseph  Bruneau. 
Theology— Michael  F.  Dinneeru 

*  From  directory  for  1932. 


University  of  Maryland,  College  Park  and  Balti¬ 
more  (A.,  M.,  St.,  coed.). 

Raymond  A,  Pearson. 

Arts  and  sciences— T.  H.  Taliaferro. 
Graduate— 0.  O.  Apploman. 

•Law— Roger  IIowoll, 

•Medicine— J.  M.  H.  Rowland. 

•Dentistry— J.  Bon  Robinson. 

Nursing— Annie  Crighton. 

•Pharmacy— Andrew  G.  DuMez. 
Education— W.  S.  Small. 

Agriculture— H.  J.  Patterson. 

Engineering— A.  N,  Johnson. 

Home  economics— M.  Marie  Mount. 
Summer  school— W.  S.  Small. 

Washington  College,  Chestortown  (M.  St.,  coed.). 
Paul  E.  Titsworth. 

Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster  (M.,  M, 
P„  coed.).  ■ 

Albert  N.  Ward. 

Arts  and  sciences— Samuel  B.  Schofield. 
Education— Alvey  M.  Isanogle. 

Religious  education— Lawrence  0.  Little. 
Summer  school— Alvey  M.  Isanogle. 

INDEPENDENT  THEOLOGICAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis  (A„ 
Natn’l,,  men).  „  ,  A  ^ 

Rear  Admiral  Thomas  C,  Hart,  superintendent, 
Westminster  Theological  Seminary,  Westminster 
(M.  P.,  coed.). 

Fred  G.  Holloway. 

Woodstock  College,  Woodstock  (R.  C.#  men). 
Vincent  A.  McCormick. 

Theology. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Salisbury  (St., 
coed.). 

William  J.  Holloway.i  ,  m 
Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Towson  (T.,  St., 
coed.). 

Lida  L.  Tall. 

State  Normal  School,  FrostbiiTg  (St.,  coed.). 

John  L.  Dunkle, 

NEGRO  INSTITUTIONS 

Coppln  Normal  School,  Baltimore  (C.,  coed.). 

Miles  W.  Connor.  _  J 
Maryland  Normal  School,  Bowie  (St.,  coed.), 
Leonidas  S.  James.  , 

Morgan  College,  Baltimore  (M.»  M.  B.,  coed.). 
John  O.  Spencer. 

Summer  school— Francis  M.  Wood. 

Princess  Anne  Academy,  Princess  Anne  (St.  <fc  P., 
coed.). 

T.  H.  Kiah.1 

rONlOR  COLLEGES 

Blue  Ridge  College,  New  Windsor  (Bretb.,  coed.). 

Edward  O,  Bixler.  . 

National  Park  Seminary,  Forest  Glen  (P.,  wo.). 

James  E.  Ament.  A  . 

St  Charles  Callage,  Catonsville  (R.  C.,  men). 
Eugene  I.  Hamgan.1 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst  College,  Amherst  (A.,  P.,  men). 

Stanley  King. 

Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill  (A.,  R*  O.,  men). 
Louis  J.  Gallagher,  _ 

Arts  and  sclenoes— Patrick  J.  McHugh. 
Graduate— John  F.  Doherty. 

Law— John  B.  Creeden. 

Education  (normal)— John  B.  Lyons, 
Theology— James  T.  McCormick, 
philosophy  and  science— James  T.  McCor¬ 
mick. 


HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 


Boston  University,  Boston  (A.,  P.,  coed.). 

Daniel  L.  Marsh. 

U  Arts  and  sciences— William  M.  Warren. 
Graduate— Arthur  W.  Weysso. 

•Law— Homer  Albers. 

•Medicine— Alexander  S.  Bcgg. 

Education— Arthur  H.  Wilde. 

Theology— Albert  C.  Knudson. 

Music— John  P.  Marshall. 

•Business  administration— Everett  W.  Lord, 
practical  arts  and  letters— T,  Lawrence 
Davis. 

Religious  education  and  social  service— Henry 
H.  Meyer. 

Bummer  school— Alexander  H.  Rico. 

Clarke  University,  Worcester  (A„  P.,  men). 

Wallace  W.  Atwood. 

Arts  and  sciences— II omer  P.  Little. 
Graduate— Wallace  W.  Atwood. 

Summer  school— Douglas  C.  Ridgley. 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester  (A.,  R.  C., 
men). 

John  M.  Fox.  „  .  T  _  , 

Arts  and  sciences— Francis  J.  Dolan. 
Emmanuel  College,  Boston  (R.  C.,  wo.). 

^  jLrtAand  sciences— Sister  Helen  Madeleine. 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge  (A.,  P.,  men). 
Abbott  L.  Lowell  (Resigned).  „  tt  H  t 
Arts  and  sciences  (Harvard  College)— A. 

Chester  Hanford. 

Graduate— George  H.  Chose. 

•Law— Roscoe  Pound. 

•Medicine— David  L.  Edsall. 

•Dentistry— Leroy  M,  S.  Miner. 

Education— Henry  W.  Holmes. 

Engineering— Harry  E,  Clifford. 

Theology— Willard  L.  Sperry. 

•Business— Wallace  B.  Donham. 

Landscape  architecture— Bremer  W.  Pond. 
•Architecture— George  H,  Edgell. 

City  planning— Henry  V.  Hubbard. 

Bummer  school— Newton  Henry  Black. 
International  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
College,  Springfield  (men). 

Laurence  L.  Doggett. 

Arts  and  sciences— F.  N.  Seerloy. 

Summer  school— George  B,  Affleck, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst  (A.,  St,, 
coed.). 

Hugh  P.  Baker, 

Summer  school— R.  H.  Verbeek. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley  (A,,  F., 
wo.). 

Mary  E.  Woolley. 

Northeastern  University,  Boston  (Y.  M.  C,  A., 
men). 

Frank  P,  Speare. 

Arts  and  sciences— James  W,  Lacs. 

Law— Everett  A.  Churchill, 

Engineering— Carl  S.  Ell. 

Business— Carl  8.  Ell. 

Raddiffe  College,  Cambridge  (A„  F.,  wo.). 

Ada  L.  Comstock.  « 

Smith  College,  Northampton  (A.,  P„  wo,). 

William  A.  Neilson.  , 

Tuffs  Collie,  Medford  (A,,  P.»  coed,). 

John  A.  Cousens. 

Arts  and  sciences  (men) -Frank  G.  Wren. 
Jackson  College  (women)— Edith  L.  Bush. 
Graduate— Herbert  V.  Nfeal. 

•Medicine— A.  Warren  Stearns, 

•Dentistry— William  Rice. 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley  (A.,  P.,  wo.). 

Ellen  F.  Pendleton. 

Wheaton  College,  Norton  (A.,  F.,  wo.). 

J.  Edgar  Park. 

Williams  College,  WflUamstown  (A.,  P.,  men). 
Harry  A.  Garfield. 

INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

Andover-New  ton  Theological  School,  Newton 
Centre  (Bapt.-Cong.,  coed.). 

Everett  C.  Herrick.  ,  _  . 

Gordon  College  of  Theology  and  Missions,  Boston 
(P.,  coed.). 

Nathan  R.  wood. 

1  From  directory  tor  1#32. 


Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge  (men). 
Henry  B.  Washburn.* 

Lowell  Textile  Institute,  Lowell  (St.,  coed.). 

Charles  II.  Eames. 

•Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston  (P., 
coed.). 

William  H.  Glover. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge 
(A.,  F.,  coed.). 

Karl  T.  Compton. 

Science— Samuel  C.  Prescott. 

Graduate— Harry  M.  Goodwin. 
•Architecture— William  Emerson. 
Engineering— Vannevar  Bush. 

New  Church  Theological  School,  Cambridge 
(Swed’b.,  men). 

William  L.  Worcester. 

•Now  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston 
(P.,coed.). 

Edwin  P.  Brown. 

Portia  Law  School,  Boston  (P.,  wo.). 

Arthur  W.  MacLean, 

St.  John's  Boston  Ecclesiastical  Seminary,  Brighton 
(R.  C.,men). 

Charles  A.  Finn. 

Simmons  College,  Boston  (A.,  P.,  wo.). 

Henry  Lefavour. 

Household  economics— Alice  F.  Blood. 
Secretarial  studies— Edward  H.  Eldridge. 
General  science— Kenneth  L,  Mark. 

•Library  science— Juno  R.  Donnelly. 

Store  service  education— Lucinda  W.  Price. 
Landscape  architecture — Anne  Baker. 

Suffolk  Law  School,  Boston  (P.,  men). 

Gleason  L.  Archer.1 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester  (A., 
P.,  men). 

Ralph  Earle. 

TEACH KK9  COLLEGES 

State  Teachers  College,  Bridgewater  (St.,  coed.). 
Arthur  C.  Boydon. 

State  Teachers  College,  Fitchburg  (St.,  coed.). 

Charles  M.  Herlihy.  ,  L 
State  Teachers  College,  Framingham  (St.,  coed,). 
Francis  A.  Bagnall. 

State  Teachers  College,  llyannis  (St.,  wo.), 

Herbert  H.  Howes.  M  . . 

State  Teachers  College,  Lowell  (St.,  eoedj. 

Clarence  M.  Weed.  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

State  Teachers  College,  North  Adams  (St.,  coed.). 
Albert  G.  Eldridge. 

State  Teachers  College,  Salem  (St,,  coed.). 

J.  Asbury  Pitman. 

State  Teachers  College,  Westfield  (St,  wo.). 

Charles  Russell.  . 

State  Teachers  Collogo.  Worcester  (St.,  wo,). 

William  B.  Asplnwall.  ^  x 

Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  Boston  (C., 
wo.). 

William  H.  J.  Kennedy. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Douvd-Boston  School  of  Physical  Educatton,  Bos¬ 
ton  (P.,  wo.). 

Marjorie  Bouve.  t  ,,  _  . . 

Lesley  Normal  School,  Cambridge  (P.,  coed.). 
Edith  L.  Wolfard. 

Nursery  Training  School  of  Boston,  Boston  (P., 
wo.), 

Mrs.  James  Garfield. 

Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School,  Boston  (P., 
W°i^*tH  J  nes 

Posse-Nissen  School  of  Physical  Education,  Boston 
(P„  wo.). 

Harry  NIsscn. 

Springfield  Normal  Kindergarten* Primary  Train¬ 
ing  School.  Springfield  (P.,  wo.). 

Hattie TwicaeD.1  , 

Training  School  tor  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts, 
South  Boston  (0„  men). 

Whwloc^^u^  Boston  (P.,  wo.). 
LueyWheolock. 

Kindergarten-primary* 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Atlantic  Union  College,  South  Lancaster  (3.  T>.  Ad„ 
coed.). 

Otto  M.  John. 

Bradford  Junior  College,  Bradford  (P.f  wo.). 

Katharine  M.  Denworth. 

Lasell  Junior  College,  Auburndale  (P.,  wo.). 

Guy  M.  Winslow. 

Mount  Ida  School  for  Girls,  Newton  (P.,  wo.). 
Abigail  F.  Jewett. 

Nichols  Junior  College,  Dudley  (P.,  wo.). 

James  L.  Conrad.  „  , 

Pine  Manor  Junior  College,  Wellesley  (P.,  wo.). 

Marie  W.  Potter.  , 

Worcester  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Institute  (a  branch  of  North¬ 
eastern  University  at  Boston),  W orcester  (men) , 
W.  A.  Lots. 

MICHIGAN 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Adrian  College,  Adrian  (N.,  P.,  coed.). 

Harlan  L.  Freeman. 

Summer  school — H.  K.  Fox. 

Albion  College,  Albion  (A.,  N.,  M.  E.,  coed.). 

John  L.  Seaton.  .  ,  , 

Arts  and  sciences — William  W.  Whitohouse, 
Alma  College,  Alma  (N.,  Prcsb.,  coed.). 

Harry  M.  Crooks.*  ^ 

Battle  Creek  College,  Battle  Creek  (N.,  P.,  coed.). 
Emil  Lefflor. 

Arts  and  sciences— David  D.  Henry. 

Home  economics— Margaret  Ritchie. 
Nursing— Mary  Staines  Foy. 

Calvin  College  and  Seminary,  Grand  Rapids  (N., 
Chris.  Ref.,  coed.). 

R.  B.  Kuiper. 

Colleges  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  Detroit  (N.,  C., 
coed.). 

Arts  and  sciences— Wilford  L.  Colley. 

Law— Allan  Campbell. 

•Medicine—' W.  H.  MacCrakon. 

•Pharmacy— Roland  T.  Lakey. 

Education— Waldo  E.  Lessengor. 

Emmanuel  Missionary  College,  Berrien  Springs 
(J.,  S.  D.  Ad.,  coed.). 

L.  H.  Wood. 

Theology— W.  W.  Prescott. 

Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale  (N.,  Bapt.,  coed.). 
Clark  L.  Herron,  acting. 

Music— Eleanor  Kelly. 

Hope  College,  Holland  (N.,  Ref.,  coed.), 
wynand  wlchers. 

Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo  (A,,  N.,  Bapt., 
coed.). 

Allan  Hoben. 

Marygrove  College,  Detroit  (N.,  R.  C.,  wo.). 
George  H.  Derry. 

Michigan  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Applied 
Science,  East  Lansing  (A.,  N.,  St.,  coed.). 
Robert  8.  Shaw. 

Arts— Edward  H.  Ryder, 

Sciences— Ralph  C.  Huston. 

Graduate— Ernst  A.  Bessey. 

Agriculture— Joseph  F.  Cox. 

Engineering— Henry  B.  Dirks. 

Business  administration— Edward  H.  Ryder. 
Home  economics — Marie  Dye. 

Summer  school— Albert  H.  Nelson. 

Nazareth  College,  Nazareth  (R.  C.,  wo.). 

Mother  M.  Agatha  Ganley. 

Arts  and  sciences— Sister  M.  Oelestine. 
Summer  school — Sister  M.  Oelestine. 

Olivet  College,  Olivet  (Cong.,  coed.). 

James  King. 

University  of  Detroit,  Detroit  (N.,  R.  C.,  coed.). 
Albert  H.  Poetker. 

Arts  and  sciences— Joseph  C.  Flynn. 

Law — Daniel  J.  McKenna. 

Dentistry— William  E.  Cummer. 
Engineering— Clement  J.  Freund. 
Commerce— Carl  H.  Seehofter. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor  (A.,  N.,  St., 
coed.). 

Alexander  G.  Ruthven. 

Arts  and  sciences— John  R.  Efflnger. 
Graduate — G.  Carl  Huber. 

•Law — Henry  M.  Bates. 

1  From  directory  for  1982. 


University  of  Michigan,  Aim  Arbor— Continued 
Alexander  G,  Ruthven— Continued. 

•Medicine— Frederick  G.  Novy,  chairman  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee. 

•Dentistry— Marcus  L.  Word. 

Nursing— Marian  Purell. 

•Pharmacy—  Edward  II.  Kraus. 

Education— James  B.  Edmonson. 
Engineering— Herbert  V.  Sadler. 

•Music—  Charles  A.  Sink,  president. 
•Business  administration— Clare  E.  Griffin. 
Forestry  and  conservation— Samuel  T.  Dana. 
•Architecture— Emil  Lurch. 

Summer  school— Edward  H.  Kraus. 

INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
schools 

Detroit  College  of  Law,  Detroit  (1\,  men). 

Charles  B.  Van  !  Risen, 

•Detroit  Institute  of  Technology,  College  of  Phar¬ 
macy,  Detroit  (P.,  men). 

Esten  P.  Stout.1 

•Detroit  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  Detroit  (p„ 
coed.). 

E.  B.  Manville. 

Michigan  College  of  Mining  and  Technology, 
Houghton  (N.r  St.,  coed.), 

William  O.  Hotchkiss. 

Suomi  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  Hancock 
(Luth.,  coed.). 

John  Wargolin. 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Holland  (Ref., 
men). 

S.  C.  Nettings. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

Central  State  Teachers  College,  Mount  Pleasam 
(N„  T.,  St.,  coed.). 

E.  C.  Warriner. 

Detroit  Teachers  College,  Detroit  (T.,  C.  &  Co., 
coed,), 

W.  E.  Lessengor. 

Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti  (N.,  T., 
St.,  coed.). 

Charles  MeKenny. 

Northern  State  Teachers  College,  Marquette  (N„ 

T.,  St.,  coed.). 

J.  M.  Munson. 

Western  State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo  (N., 
T.,  St.,  coed.). 

Dwight  B.  Waldo, 


JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids  (P.,  coed.). 

Grover  C.  Baker,  registrar. 

Junior  College,  Bay  City  (N„  G„  coed.). 

George  E.  Butterfield. 

Junior  College,  Flint  (N,,  C.,  coed.). 

W.  S.  Shattuck. 

Junior  Collego,  Grand  Rapids  (N.,  C.,  coed.). 
Arthur  Andrews. 

Junior  College,  Highland  Park  (N.,  C.,  coed.). 

George  I.  Altenburg. 

Junior  College,  Jackson  (C.,  coed.), 

Frank  J.  Dove.,  acting  dean. 

Juuior^ College,  Muskegon  (N.,  0.,  coed.). 

Junior  College,  Port  Huron  (N.,  C.,  coed.). 

John  H.  McKenzie. 

Spring  Arbor  Seminary  and  Junior  College, .Spring 
Arbor  (F,  Meth.,  coed.). 

Merlin  G.  Smith. 

MINNESOTA 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Augsburg  College,  Minneapolis  (Luth.,  coed.). 
George  Sverdrup. 

Carleton  College,  Northfleld  (A.,  N„  P.,  coed,). 
Donald  J.  Cowling. 

College  of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Josepn  (K.  c.,  wo.). 
Mother  Louise  Walz. 

College  of  St.  Catherine,|St.  FauIJA.,  N.,  R.  C., 
wo.). 

Sister  Antonia. 

Nursing— Cecile  Moriarity. 

•Library  science— Sister  Marie  Cecilia. 
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College  of  St.  Scholastica,  Duluth  (N.,  K.  0.,  wo.). 
Mother  M.  Agnes  Somers 

Arts  and  sciences— Sister  M.  Alice  Lamb. 
College  of  St.  Teresa,  Winona  (A.,  N.,  R.  C.,  wo.). 
Sister  Mary  Aloysius  Molloy. 

Nursing— Sister  M.  Domltalla. 

Summer  school— Sister  Mary  Aloysius  Mol¬ 
loy. 

College  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul  (N.,  R.  C.,  men). 
Matthew  Schumacher. 

Arts  and  sciences— Joseph  Schabert. 

Concordia  College,  Moorhead  (N.,  Luth.,  coed.). 

"  j,  N.  Brown. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  St.  Peter  (N.,  Luth., 
coed.). 

0.  J.  Johnson. 

Hamline  University,  St.  Paul  (A.,  N.,  M.  E., 
coed.). 

Henry  L.  Osborn,  acting, 

Macalester  College,  St.  Paul  (A.,  N.,  Presb.,  coed.). 
John  C.  Acheson. 

Music— 0.  A.  Jensen. 

St.  John's  University,  Collegeville  (R.  C.r  men). 
Alcuin  Deutsch. 

Arts  and  sciences— Mark  Braun. 

Theology— Ulric  Boste. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Winona  (R.  C.,  men). 

J.  H.  Peschges. 

Arts  and  sciences— J.  W.  Haun. 

St.  Olaf  College,  Northfleld  (A.,  N.,  Luth.,  coed.). 
L.  W.  Boe. 

Music— F.  Melius  Christianson. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  (A.,  N.,  St., 
coed.). 

Lotus  D.  Coffman. 

Arts  and  sciences— J.  B.  Johnston. 

Graduate— Guy  S.  Ford. 

♦Law— Everett  Fraser. 

♦Medicine— R.  E.  Scammon. 

♦Dentistry— W.  F,  Lasby. 

Nursing— Katherine  J.  Donsford. 
♦Pharmacy— F.  J.  Wulliug. 

Education— M.  E.  Haggerty. 

Agriculture — W.  0.  Coffey. 

♦Commoroe— R.  A.  Stevenson. 

Minos— W.  R.  Appleby. 

Summer  scliool— T.  A.  H.  Teeter. 

INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

Bethel  Institute,  St.  Paul  (Rapt.,  coed.). 

G.  Arvid  Hagstrom. 

Theology—  K.  J.  Karlson,  dean. 

Luther  Theological  Seminary,  Bt.  Paul  (Lath., 
men). 

Taddeus  Franke  Oulltason. 

Minnesota  College  of  Law,  Minneapolis  (P.t  coed.). 
Lais  0.  Rue. 

St  Paul  College  of  Law,  St,  Paul  (I\,  coed.). 
Oscar  Hallam. 

St.  Paul  Seminary,  St.  Puul  (tt.  C.,  men). 
Humphrey  Moynilum. 

Theology. 

Seabury  Divinity  School,  Faribatilt  (P.  E.,  men). 
Frederick  F.  Kramer.1 

♦MacPhall  School  of  Music,  Minneapolis  (P„  coed.) 
William  MaoPhail. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGER 

State  Teachers  College,  Bemidji  (T,r  St,  coed.). 
Manfred  W.  Deputy. 

State  Teachers  College,  Duluth  <T.f  st„  coed.), 

E.  W.  Bohannon. 

State  Teachers  College,  Mankato  (N\,  St.,  coed,). 
Frank  D.  McElroy. 

State  Teachers  Cortege,  Moorhead  (N.,  T.,  St, 
coed.). 

R.  B.  MacLean. 

State  Teachers  College,  St.  Cloud  (N.,  T.,  St. 
coed.). 

George  A.  Selke. 

State  Teachers  College,  Winona  (N.,  T„  St,  coed.), 
Gny  E.  Maxwell. 

1  From  directory  for  1032* 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  College,  New  Ulm  (Luth., 
E.  R.  Bliefemicht. 

Miss  Wood’s  Kindergarten- Primary  Training 
School,  Minneapolis  (P.,  wo.). 

Stella  L.  Wood.1 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Concordia  College,  St.  Paul  (Luth.,  men). 

Martin  Graebner. 

Itasca  Junior  College,  Coleraine  (N.,  St„  coed.). 
Carl  C.  Guise. 

Junior  College,  Duluth  (N.,  C.,  coed.). 

R.  D.  Chadwick. 

Junior  College,  Ely  (C.,  coed.). 

J.  H.  Santo. 

Junior  College,  Eveleth  (N.,  C.,  coed.). 

O.  H.  Gibson.1 

Junior  College,  Hibbing  (N.,  St.,  coed.). 

H.  A.  Drescher. 

Junior  College,  Rochester  (N,,  C.,  coed.). 

R.  W.  Goddard. 

Junior  College,  Virginia  (N;,C.,  coed,). 

Floyd  B.  Moe. 

St.  Paul-Luther  College >  St.  Paul  (Luth.,  coed.). 

W.  F.  Schmidt. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Belhaven  College,  Jackson  (Presb.,  wo.). 

G.  T.  Gillespie. 

Arts  and  sciences— Frances  P.  Mills. 

Art— Bessie  C.  Lemly. 

Music— Mary  Wharton. 

Blue  Mountain  College,  Blue  Mountain  (S.,  Bapt., 
wo.), 

Lawrence  T.  Lowrey. 

Millsaps  College,  Jackson  (A.,  S.,  M.  E.  So.,  coed.). 
D.M.  Key. 

Summer  school— G.  L.  llarroll. 

Mississippi  Collego,  Clinton  (S.,  Bapt.,  coed.). 

D.  M.  Nelson. 

Mississippi  State  Colloge,  State  College  (St„  coed,). 
Hugh  Grits. 

Agriculture— J.  R.  Ricks. 

Engineering— L.  L.  Patterson. 

Commerce— J.  V.  Bowen. 

Science— W.  F.  Hand. 

Mississippi  State  College  for  Women,  Columbus 
(St.). 

B.  L.  Parkinson. 

Mississippi  Woman's  College,  Hattiesburg  (Srt 
Bapt.). 

William  E.  Jlolcomb. 

Arts  and  sciences— L.  Q.  Campbell. 

Summer  school— L.  o,  Oampboll. 

University  of  Mississippi,  University  (St.,  coed.). 
Alfred  Hume, 

Arts  and  sciences— Alfred  W.  Milden. 
Graduate— Alexander  L.  Bondurant. 

♦Law— Thomas  C.  Kimbrough. 

Medicine— Phillip  L.  Mull. 

♦Pharmacy— Elmer  L.  nammond. 
Education— Oliver  A.  Shaw. 

Engineering— Alfred  Hume,  acting. 
Commerce— James  W.  Bell. 

Summer  school— Christopher  Longest. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

Delta  State  Teachers  Colloge,  Cleveland  (S.,  T 
St.,  coed.). 

William  M;  Kethley, 

State  Teachers  College,  Hattiesburg  (S.,  T.,  St., 
coed.). 

Claude  Bennett. 

NEGRO  INSTITUTIONS 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Alcorn 
(8t„  coed.). 

L.  J.  Rowan.* 

Jackson  College,  Jackson  (Bapt.,  coed.). 

B.  Baldwin  Dansby.* 
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Rust  College,  Holly  Springs  (M.  E.  So.,  coed.). 

L.  M.  McCoy.  ,  , , 

Tougaloo  College,  Tougaloo,  (Cong.,  coed.). 

Wiliam  T.  Holmes. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

All  Saints'  Junior  College,  Vicksburg  (P.  E.,  wo.). 
Theodore  D.  Bratton. 

Clarke  Memorial  College,  Newton  (P.,  coed.). 

8.  L.  Stringer. 

East  Central  Junior  College,  Decatur  (St.  <$:  co., 
.coed.). 

R.  O.  Pugh. 

Grenada  College,  Grenada  (M.  E.  So,,  wo.), 

D.  M.  Key. 

Gulf  Park  College,  Gulfport  (S.,  F.,  wo.). 

Richard  G.  Cox.  ^  , 

Harrison-Stone-Jackson  Junior  College,  Perkinston 
(B.,  St.,  coed.). 

C.  J.  Darby. 

Hinds  Junior  College,  Raymond  (S„  C.,  coed.). 

G.  J.  Cain.1 

Hillman  College,  Clinton  (P.,  wo.). 

M.  P.  L,  Berry. 

Jones  County  Junior  College,  Elllsvillo  (Co.,  coed.). 
M.  P.  Bush.1 

Mississippi  Synodical  College,  Holly  Springs 
(Presb.,  wo.). 

R.  F.  Cooper.1 

Pearl  River  Junior  College,  Poplar villo  (S.f  St.,  <fc 
co.,  coed.). 

J.  F.  Stuart. 

Sunflower  County  Junior  College,  Moorhead  (S., 
Co.,  coed.;. 

Paul  M.  West.1  ^  _ 

Whitworth  College,  Brookhaven  (S.,  M.  E.  So., 
wo.). 

G.  F.  Winfield. 

MISSOURI 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Central  College,  Fayette  (A.,  N.,  M.  E.  So.,  coed.)* 
Robert  H.  Ruff. 

Culver-Stockton  College,  Canton  (N.,  Disc.,  coed.). 
John  H.  Wood. 

Drury  College,  Springfield  (A.,  N.,  Cong.,  coed.). 
T.  W.Nadal. 

Music— T.  S.  Skinner. 

Lindenwood  College  for  Women,  St.  Charles  (N., 
P.,  wo.). 

John  L.  Roemer. 

Arts  and  sciences— Alice  E.  Gipson. 
Maryville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  St,  Louis 
(R.  C.,  wo.). 

Mother  Mary  Gilmore. 

Arts  and  sciences— Mother  Mary  T.  O'Loane. 
Missouri  Valley  College,  Marshall  (N.,  Presb., 
coed.). 

George  H.  Mack, 

Arts  and  sciences— Clarence  L.  Miller. 
Music— Claude  L.  Fichthorn. 

Park  College,  Parkville  (A.,  N,,  Presb.,  coed,). 
Frederick  W.  Hawley. 

Arts  and  sciences— Walter  F.  Sanders. 
Rockhnrst  College,  Kansas  City  (R.  C.,men). 
William  P.  Manion. 

Arts  and  sciences— Daniel  H.  Conway. 

St.  Louis  University,  St,  Louis  (A.,  N.,  R.  C., 
men). 

Robert  S.  Johnston. 

Arts  and  sciences— Thomas  M,  Knapp. 
Graduate— James  B,  Macelwane. 

*  Law— Alphonse  G.  Eherle, 

♦Medicine— Alphonse  M.  Schwitsdla, 
♦Dentistry— James  P.  Harper. 

Nursing— Alphonse  M,  Scbwitalla,  acting. 
Educatlonr-Francis  M.  Crowley. 

Theology  (St.  Marys  College,  St.  Marys, 
Kans.)— Aloysius  O.  Kemper, 

Commerce— Joseph  L.  Davis, 

Sociology— Joseph  Hnsslein. 

Philosophy  and  science— J.  Joseph  Horst, 
Summer  school— Francis  M.  Crowley. 
Tarkio  College,  Torkto  (N.,  U.  Presb.,  coed.). 
Robert  H.  Montgomery. 

Arts  and  sciences — John  R.  Jenison. 

Music— Harold  V,  Avery. 

Summer  school— John  R.  Jenison. 

1  From  directory  for  1982. 


University  of  Missouri,  Columbia  (A.,  N,  st 
coed,).  11 

Walter  Williams. 

Arts  and  sciences— Frederick  M.  Tisdel 
Graduate— William  J.  ltobblns. 

♦Law— James  L.  Parks. 

♦Medicine— Edgar  Allen. 

Nursing— Pearl  B.  Flowers. 

Education— T.  W.  II.  Irion, 

Agriculture— F.  B.  Muraford. 

Engineering— Elmer  J.  McCaustland. 

Fine  arts— James  T.  Queries. 

Music— James  T.  Quarles. 

♦Commerce—  Frederick  A.  Middlobush. 
•Journalism— Walter  Williams, 

Summer  school—  T.  W.  H.  Irion. 

Mines  and  metallurgy,  Itolla— Charles  H. 
Fulton,  director. 

Washington  University,  St,  Louis  (A.,  N„  P„ 
coed.). 

George  H.  Throop. 

Liberal  arts— Frederick  W.  Shipley. 
Graduate—  Otto  Heller. 

♦Law— Wiley  B.  Rutledge,  jr. 

♦Medicine— W.  MoKim  Marriott, 
♦Dentistry— Jesse  D.  White,  acting. 

Nursing— Ruth  Ingram. 

Engineering— Alexander  S,  Langsdorf, 

Art— Edmund  H,  Wuerpel. 

♦Business  and  public  administration— Isider 
Loeb. 

Botany— George  T.  Moore. 

♦Architecture—  Alexander  H.  Langsdorf. 
University  college— Frank  M.  Debatin. 
Summer  school— Isidor  LoOb. 

Webster  College,  Webster  Groves  (N,,  R.  C.t  wo.). 
G,  F.  Donovan. 

Westminster  College,  Fulton  (A.,  N„  Presb.,  men). 
M.  E.  Melvin. 

Arts  and  sciences— 0.  H.  fiweazey. 

William  Jewell  Collepe,  Liberty  (A.,  N„  Bapt., 
coed.). 

John  F.  Herget. 

INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
BCHOOLS 

Benton  College  of  Law,  St.  Louis  (P.,  coed.). 
George  L.  Corlis.1 

City  College  of  Law  and  Finance,  St.  Louis  (P., 
coed,). 

A.  Ebersole. 

Concordia  Seminary,  St  Louis  (Evan.,  Lutb., 
men). 

Ludwig  Fuerbringer. 

Theology— John  H.  C,  Frits. 

Eden  Theological  Seminary,  Webster  Groves 
(Evan.,  men). 

S.  D.  Press. 

♦Kansas  City  College  of  Osteopathy  and  Surgery, 
Kansas  City  (P.,  coed.). 

George  J.  Conley. 

Kansas  City  College  of  Pharmacy,  Kansas  City 
(P.,  coed.). 

David  V.  Whitney. 

Kansas  City  School  of  Law,  Kansas  City  (P.,  coed.). 
Sanford  B.  Ladd. 

♦Kansas  City-Homer  Conservatory,  Kansas  City 
(P..  coed.). 

Charles  F.  Homer. 

Music— John  Thompson. 

♦Kansas  City-Western  Dental  College,  Kansas  City 
(P.,  men). 

R.  J.  Rinehart 

Kendrlok  Theological  Seminary,  St  Louis  (R.  C., 
men). 

Charles  L.  Bouvay.1 

♦Klrksvllle  College  of  Osteopathy  and  Surgery, 
KirksviUe  (P.,  coed.). 

George  M.  Laughlin. 

♦St  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy,  St,  Louis  (P., 

Bernard  H.  Griesedieck. 

♦St  Louis  Library  School,  St  Louis  (P.,  coed.). 
Arthur  E.  Bostwick. 

St  Louis  Roman  Catholic  Theological  Seminary, 
Webster  Groves  (men). 

William  P.  Barr. 
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School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  Holla. 

(See  University  of  Missouri.) 

TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

Central  Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  Warrens 
burg  (N.,  T.,  St.,  coed.). 

B  L.  Hendricks. 

Harris  Teachers  College,  St.  Louis  (N.t  T.,  C.,  wo.). 
J  Leslie  Purdom. 

Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  Kirks- 
viUe  (N.,  T„  St„  coed.). 

Eugene  Fair, 

NorSwest  Missouri  State  Teachers  Colloge,  Mary¬ 
ville  (N.,  T.,  St.,  coed.). 
tJel  W,  Lamkin.  _  ^  „ 

Southeast  Missouri  Stale  Teachers  College,  Cape 
Girardeau  (N.,  T.,  St.,  coed.). 

Joseph  A.  Serena. 

Southwest  Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  Spring- 
field  (N.,  T..  St,  coed.). 

Boy  Ellis. 

Teachers  College  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City 
(N.,T.,  C.,coed.). 

G.  W.  Diemer. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


five  Series  Teachers  College,  St.  Louis 
“(P.,  coed.). 

Gottfried  Galston. 


NEGRO  INSTITUTIONS 

Stowe  Teachers  College,  St.  Louis  (T.,  St.  &  C., 
wo.). 

J.  Leslie  Purdom. 

Lincoln  University,  Jefferson  City  (N.,  St.,  coed.). 
Charles  W.  Florence. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


Wentworth  Military  Academy,  Lexington  (N,t  P., 
men). 

S.  Sellers,  Jr.  . 

William  Woods  College,  Fulton  <N.,  Disc.,  wo.). 

E.  R.  Cockrell.1 

Will  Mayfield  College,  Marble  Hill  (P.,  coed.). 
Ray  E.  York.1 


MONTANA 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Carroll  College,  Helena  (formerly  Mount  St. 
Charles  College),  (N.,  R.  O.,  men). 

Norbert  C.  Holr. 

Intermountain  Union  College,  Helena  (J.,  Presb.  & 
M.  E.,  coed.). 

Wendell  S.  Brooks. 

Montana  State  College,4  Bozeman  (A.,  N„  St., 
coed.). 

Alfred  A.  Atkinson. 

Applied  science— Deane  B.  Swingle. 
Agriculture— Frederick  B.  Linfleld. 
Engineering— William  M.  Cobleigh. 
Household  and  industrial  arts— Gladys 
Branegan. 

State  University  of  Montano,4  Missoula  (A.,  N., 
St.,  coed.). 

C.  H.  Clapp. 

Arts  and  sciences. 

•Law— C.  W,  Leap  hart. 

•Pharmacy— C.  E.  F.  Mollett. 

Education — Freeman  Daughters. 

Music—  DeLoss  Smith. 

Commerce— R.  C.  Line. 

•Journalism— A.  L.  Stone. 

Forestry— T.  C.  Spaulding. 

Summer  school— C.  H.  Clapp. 

INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 


Central  Wesleyan  College,  Warrenton  (M.  E. 
coed.). 

Ira  N.  Chiles. 

Christian  College,  Columbia  (N.,  Chris.,  wo.). 

Edgar  D.  Lee,1 

Conception  College,  Conception  (R.  C„  men). 

Patrick  Cummins. 

Oottey  College,  Nevada  (P.,  wo,). 

Miery  R.  Prosser.1 

Hannlbol-LaG  range  College,  Hannibal  (Bapt. 
coed.). 

Andrew  F.  Morris. 

Junior  College,  Flat  River  (N.,  C„  coed,). 

W.  H.  Lemmel 

Junior  College,  Jefferson  City  (C.,  coed.). 

William  F,  Knox. 

Junior  College,  Kansas  City  (N.,  C.,  coed,). 

Edward  M.  Baintcr. 

Junior  College,  Moberly  (C.,  coed.). 

M.  F.  Beach. 

Junior  College,  Monett  (C.,  coed.), 

M.  L.  Coleman. 

Junior  College,  St,  Joseph  (N.,  C.,  coed.). 

Calla  E.  Varner. 

Junior  College,  Trenton  (C.,  coed.). 

W.  H.  McDonald. 

Kemper  Military  School,  Boonvillc  (N.,  P„  men). 
CoL  T.  A.  Johnston. 

Kidder  Institute,  Kidder  (Cong. ,  coed,). 

G.  W,  Shaw.*  .  . 

Missouri  Christian  College,  Camden  Point  (Chris., 
wo.). 

Gilbert  H.Fern.1 

Ozark  Wesleyan  College,  Carthage  (M.  E.,  coed.). 
Louis  M.  Potts.1 

St  Mary’s  Institute,  O’Fallon  (R,  C„  wo.). 

Mother  M.  Wilhelmlne.* 

St  Teresa  Junior  College,  Kansas  City  (R.  C„  wo.). 
Mother  Marietta. 

Southwest  Baptist  College,  Bolivar  (coed.). 

J.  W.  lent.* 

The  Principla  St  Louis  (N.,  X\,  coed.). 

Mary  K.  Morgan. 

Stephens  College,  Columbia  (N,,  Bapt,  wo.). 
James  M/Wood.* 


Montana  School  of  Mines,4  Butte  (W.,  St.,  coed.). 
Francis  A.  Thomson. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

Montana  State  Normal  College,4  Dillon  (N.t  W,, 
T.>  St.,  coed.). 

Sheldon  E.  Davis. 

.  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Eastern  Montana  Normal  School,4  Billings  (W.r 
St.,  coed.). 

L.  B,  McMullen. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Northern  Montana  College,4  Havre  (W.,  St.,  coed.) 
G.  H.  V.  Bogart. 


NEBRASKA 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

lotner  College,  Lincoln  (Disc.,  coed.). 

Lewis  C,  Anderson.  t  „  „  . 

Arts  and  sciences— Benjamin  E.  Ogden. 
Ireighton  University,  Omaha  (N.,  R.  C.,  men). 
P.7.  Mahan.  ^  ^ 

Arts  and  sciences— George  A.  Deglman. 
Graduate—' Thomas  S.  Bowdem. 

•Law— L.  J.  TePoel. 

•Medicine— John  J,  Mdnerny. 

•Dentistry— A,  H.  Hippie. 

Nursing— John  J.  Mdnerny, 

•Pharmacy— Howard  C.  Newton. 

Education— Thomas  S.  Bowdern. 

Commerce,  finance  and  Journalism  (coed.)— 
Floyd  E.  Walsh. 

Summer  school— Thomas  S.  Bowdern. 

>ana  College,  Blair  (Evan.  Luth.,  coed.). 

Erland  Nelson.  .  _  _  . . 

3oane  College,  Crete  (A.,  N.,  Cong.  <fc  P.  E.f  coed.). 

UMwIn  ft.  Doan. 


imchW^minStrdive  officer  of  the  University  of  Montana,  which  includes  all  the  State  higher 
Institutions,  is  the  chancellor,  Melvin  A,  Brannon,  Helena,  Mont. 
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Hastings  College,  Hastings  (N.,  Presb.,  coed.), 
Calvin  H.  French. 

Summer  school— F.  E.  Weyer. 

Midland  College,  Fremont  (U.  Luth.,  coed.). 

H.  F.  Martin. 

Arts  and  sciences— D.  W,  Crouse. 

Theology— J.  P.  Raun. 

Municipal  University  of  Omaha,  Omaha  (C„ 
coed.). 

W.  E.  Sealock. 

Arts  and  sciences— Edgar  A.  Holt, 

Summer  school— T.  Earl  Sullenger. 

Nebraska  Central  College,  Central  City  (Fr., 
coed.). 

0.  W.  Carrell. 

Summer  school — M.  H.  Watson. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  Lincoln  (N.,  M. 
E.,  coed.). 

Elmer  G.  Cutshall,  chancellor. 

Liberal  arts— Francis  A.  Alabaster. 
Education— Bertram  E.  McProud. 

Fine  arts— Albert  F,  Sievers. 

Union  College,  Lincoln  (J„  S.  D.  Ad.,  coed.). 

M.  L.  Anareasen, 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln  (A.,  N.,  St.,  coed.). 
E.  A.  Burnett,  chancellor. 

Arts  and  sciences— Charles  H.  Oldfather. 
Graduate— Fred  W.  Upson. 

•Law— Henry  H.  Foster. 

•Medicine— C.  W.  M.  Poynter. 
fDentistry— George  A.  Grubb. 
Nursing-Charlotte  Burgess. 

•Pharmacy— Rufus  A.  Lyman. 

Education— Frank  E.  Honzlik. 

Agriculture— W.  W.  Burr. 

Engineering— O.  J.  Ferguson. 

Fine  arts — F.  D.  Kirach,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
committee  on  administration. 

Music— Howard  Kirkpatrick. 

•Business  administration— James  E.  LcRos- 
signol. 

•Journalism— Gayle  C.  Walker, 
v  Summer  school-R.  D.  Moritz. 

York  College,  York  (U.  Breth.,  coed.). 

J.  R.  Overmiller. 

Arts  and  sciences— Charles  Bisset. 

Music— Charles  H.  Amadon. 

INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  Omaha  (men). 
JL  an  more  C.  Denise. 

University  of  Omaha  School  of  Law,  Omaha  (P 
coed.),  '  ' 

Arthur  C.  Thompson.1 


TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  Chadron  (N„  T  , 
st.,  coed,).  '  1  * 

Robert  I.  Elliott. 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  Kearney  (N., 
George  E.  Martin. 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  Peru  (N  T 
St.,  coed.).  *' 

W.  R.  Pate. 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  Wayne  (N,,  T 
st.,  coed.).  '  ' 

U.  S.  Conn. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

OopcordtoTeagtofs  College,  Seward  (Lutb.,  coed.). 

M^  College,  York  (R.  0.,  wo.). 

Sister  M.  Xavier  Gavigan. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

CoU^haS(R.1carywo°)the  0relghton  rram. 

Sister  M.  Leo  Gallagher,  director. 

"coed  )CoUege  and  Academy,  Hebron  (Luth., 
Walter  H.  Hell  man, 

1  From  directory  for  1932. 


!  Junior  College,  McCook  (C.,  coed.) 

J.  C.  Mitchell. 

Junior  College,  Srottsbluff  (C.F  coed,). 

Archer  L.  Burnham. 

Xmther  College,  Wahoo  (Luth.,  coed  ) 
A.  T.  Seashore. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

UnlvereUy  of  Novadn,  Reno  (A.,  St,  coed.). 
v\  alter  E.  Clark. 

Arts  and  sciences— Maxwell  Adams 
Education— John  W.  Hall. 
Agriculture— Itolwrt  Stewart. 
Engineering— Frederick  H.  Sibley 
Summer  school— John  W.  Hall. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

•Dartmouth  College,  Hanover  (A.,  P„  men) 
Ernest  M.  Hopkins. 

Arts  and  sciences— Craven  Laycock. 
•Medicine— John  P.  Bowler. 

Engineering—  Raymond  R.  Marsden. 
Business  administration- William  R.  Gray. 
St.  Anselm’s  College,  Manchester  (R.  C.,  men) 
Bertrand  Dolan.  * 

Arts  and  sciences— Placidus  Schom. 
University  of  Now  Hampshire,  Durham  (A.,  St . 
coed.).  ’ 

Edwrard  M,  Lewis. 

Liberal  arts— O.  Floyd  Jackson. 

Graduate—  H.  L.  Slobin. 

Agriculture — M.  Gale  Eastman,  associate 
dean. 

Engineering— G.  W.  Case. 

Summer  school— J.  O,  Wellman. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

Keene  Normal  School,  Keene  (T.,  St.,  coed.). 
Wallace  E.  Mason. 

Plymouth  Normal  School,  Plymouth  (T.,  St., 

C06u»)t 

Ernest  L.  Silver. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Concord  Training  School,  Concord  (C.,  wo.). 

Alice  J.  Reed. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

r<j\by  Junior  College,  New  London  (Bapt.,  wo.). 
H.  Leslie  Sawyer. 

NEW  JERSEY 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

College  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Convent  Station  (A,,  M., 
R.  C.,  wo.). 

Sister  Marie  Jose  Byrne,  dean. 

Summer  school— Sister  Mario  Jose  Byrne. 
Drew  University,  Madison  (M.  E.,  men). 

Arlo  A.  Brown. 

Liberal  arts  (men) — F.  G.  Lanhard. 
Religious  education  (coed.)— J,  V.  Thomp¬ 
son. 

n  .Theology  (coed.)— Arlo  A.  Brown. 

Georgian  Court  College,  Lakewood  (M.,  R.  0., 
wo.). 

Mother  Mary  Cecelia  Scully. 

Arts  and  sciences — Mother  Mary  John  Con- 
sidine. 

Summer  school— Sister  Mary  Fellcitas. 

New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  New  Brunswick. 
(See  Rutgers  University.) 

Princeton  University,  Princeton  (A.,  M.,  P.,  men). 
Edward  D.  Duffield,  acting. 

Arts  and  sciences— L.  P.  Eisenhart. 
Graduate— Augustus  Trowbridge. 
Engineering— A.  M.  Greene. 


HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
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Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick  (A.,  M.,  St. 
<fc  p,,  men). 

Robert  C,  Clothier. 

Arts  and  sciences  (men)— Walter  T.  Marvin. 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women  (A.)— Mabel 
S  Douglass. 

Graduate— Thurlow  C.  Nelson. 

•Pharmacy— Ernest  Little, 

Education— Clarence  E.  Partch. 
Agriculture— Jacob  G.  Llpman. 
Engineering— Parker  H.  Daggett. 
Chemistry— Walter  T.  Read. 

•Library  school  (College  for  Women). 

Summer  school— Clarence  K.  Partsch. 

St  Joseph's  College,  Princeton  (R.  C.,  wo.). 
Anthony  W.  Kletter. 

St.  Peter's  College,  Jersey  City  (R.  C.,  ihon). 
Joseph  S.  Pinnoon.  _ 

Arts  and  sciences— Robert  I.  Gannon. 

Seton  Hall  College,  South  Orange  (R.  C.,  men,). 

Thomas  H.  McLaughlin. 

Upsala  College,  East  Orange  (Luth.,  coed.). 

Carl  G,  Erickson. 

Music— Conrad  Forsberg. 

Summer  school— Frans  Ericsson. 


INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

Bloomfield  College  and  Theological  Seminary, 
Bloomfield  (Prosb,,  men). 

Joseph  Hunter.  . 

Immaculate  Conception  Seminary,  Darlington 
(R.C.,  men). 

Thomas  H.  McLaughlin. 

Theology. 

Newark  College  of  Engineering,  Newark  (St.  &  C., 
men). 

Allan  R.  Culllmore. 

Engineering— Janies  A.  Bradley. 

New  Brunswick  Theological  Sominary,  New 
Brunswick  (Ref.,  men). 

William  H.  S.  Demarest. 

New  Jersey  Law  School,  Newark  (P.,  coed,). 

Richard  D.  Currier.*  .  . 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton  (Presb., 
men). 

J.  Ross  Stevenson.  .  4  „  , , 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  lloboken  (A.,  M., 
P.,men). 

Harvey  N.  Davis. 

Summer  school— Gustav  G.  Froygang. 
TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

New  Jersey  State  Teocliers  College,  Upper  Mont¬ 
clair  (T.»  St.  coed.). 

H.  A.  Sprague. 

Panzer  College  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene, 
East  Orange  (P.,  coed.). 

Henry  Panzer.  _  ,  ,  ,  , 

State  Teachers  College  and  State  Normal  school, 
Trenton  (T.,  St,  coed,)* 

R.  L.  West. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

New  Jersey  State  Nor  mid  School,  Gtotwro  (St., 
coed.). 

J.  J.  Savitz.* 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  Jersey  City  (St. 
coed.), 

W.  Allen  Messier.  .  „  „ 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  Newark  (T.,  St, 
coed.). 

M.  Ernest  Townsend. 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  Paterson  (St., 
coed.), 

Roy  L.  Shatter, 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute,  Hackettstown  (M. 
E.,  wo.). 

Robert  J.  Trevorrow. 

I*  Master  Institute,  Asbury  Park  (P.,  coed,)- 
Walter  P.  Stelnhauser. 

*  Prom  directory  for  1932, 


NEW  MEXICO 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  State  College  (N.,  St.,  coed.). 

H,  L.  Kent. 

Arts  and  sciences— P.  M.  Baldwin, 
Agriculture— H.  M.  Gardner. 

Engineering— P.  B,  Fleming. 

Summer  Bcnool— H.  M.  Gardner. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque  (N.,  St., 
coed.). 

James  F.  Zimmerman. 

Arts  and  sciences— G.  P.  Shannon. 

Graduate— B.  F.  Haught. 

Education— S.  P.  Nanninga. 

Engineering— M.  E.  Farris. 

Summer  school— S.  P.  Nanninga. 

INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS  , 

New  Mexico  School  of  Minos,  Socorro  (St.,  coed.). 
E.  H.  Wells, 

TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

New  Mexico  State  Normal  University,  Us  Vegas 
(T.,  St.,  coed.). 

Harry  0.  Gossard. 

New  Mexico  State  Teachers  College,  Silver  City 
(N.,  T.,  St.,  coed.), 

A.  0.  Bowden. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  Roswell  (St.,  men) . 
Col.  D.  C.  Pearson,  superintendent. 

NEW  YORK 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

AdelphI  College,  Garden  City  (M.,  P.,  wo.). 

Frank  D.  Blodgett,  ^  _  , , 

Alfred  University,  Alfred  (A.,  M.,  St.  A  P,,  coed.). 
Boothe  C.  Davis. 

Engineering  (ceramics)— E,  M,  Holmes. 
Theology— Arthur  E.  Main. 

Summer  school— Waldo  A.  Titsworth, 
Barnard  College,  (See  Columbia  University). 
Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn  (C.,  coed.). 

William  A,  Boylan.  „  v  , 

Summer  school— Oscar  W.  Irvin. 

Canlsius  College,  BulTalo  (M.,  R.  C,,  men). 
Rudolph  J.  Elchhorn. 

Summer  school— Rudolph  Eichhorn. 

Colgate  University,  Hamilton  (A.,  M.»  P.»  men). 
George  B.  Cutten.  „  . 

Arts  and  sciences— Clarence  H.  Thnrbcr. 
College  of  Mount  St  Vincent,  Now  York  (M,,  R. 
C.,  wo.). 

Sister  Mary  Angelica,  dean. 

College  of  New  Rochelle,  New  Rochelle  (A.,  M.,  R. 
C.,  wo.). 

Mother  M.  Ignatius,  dean. 

College  of  St  Rose,  Albany  (M.,  R.  0.,  wo.). 

Edmund  F.  Gibbons.  „  .  „  .  , . 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York  (A., 
M.,  C.,mon). 

Frederick  B.  Robinson. 

Arts  and  sciences— Daniel  W.  Redmond. 
Education  (T.)— Paul  Klapper. 

Engineering— Frederick  Skene. 

Commerce— Justin  II.  Moore. 

Summer  school— Charles  U.  Clark. 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  New  York  (M.,  R.  C., 
wo.). 

Grace  0.  Dammann. 

Arts  and  sciences— Ellen  C.  Green. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  (A.,  M.,  P.,coed.), 
Nicholas  M.  Butler. 

Arts  and  sciences:  ,  „  ,  A  _ 

Columbia  College  (men)— Herbert  E. 
Hawkes. 

Barnard  College  (women)— Virginia  C.  GI1- 
dersleeve.  ,  ,  „  . 

St.  Stephen's  College,  Armandalo-on-Hud- 
son  (men)— Bernard  I,  Bell,  warden. 

Seth  Low  Junior  College,  Brooklyn  (men) — 
Edward  J.  Allen,  director. 
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Columbia  University,  New  York— Continued. 
Nicholas  M.  Butler— Continued. 

Graduate  faculties— Howard  L.  McBain. 
•Law— Youne  B.  Smith. 

•Medicine— Willard  C.  Rappleye. 
fDentistry—  Alfred  Owre. 

Pharmacy— Henry  V.  Arny. 

Education  and  practical  arts— William  F. 
Russell. 

•Architecture— William  A.  Boring. 
Engineering— Joseph  W.  Barker. 

•Business— Roswell  C,  McCrea. 

•Library  service— Charles  C.  Williamson. 
•Journalism— Carl  W.  Ackerman. 

Summer  school-  John  J.  Coss. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca  (A.,  M.,  St.  &  P.,  coed.). 
Livingston  Farrand. 

Arts  and  sciences— R.  M.  Ogden. 

*  Graduate— F.  K,  RIchtmyer, 

Education— Julien  E.  Butterworth. 

•Law— Charles  K.  Burdick. 

•Medicine— G,  Canby  Robinson. 

Agriculture— 0.  E.  Ladd. 

Engineering— D.  S.  Kimball. 

•Architecture— George  Young, Jr. 

Veterinary  medicine— W.  A.  Hagan. 

Home  economics— Flora  Rose. 

Summer  school— R.  H.  Jordan,  chairman. 
D’Youville  College,  Buffalo  (M.(  R.  0.,  wo.). 
Mother  St.  Edward. 

Arts  and  sciences— Sister  M.  Tmelda. 

Elmira  College,  Elmira  (A.,  M„  P.,  wo.). 

Frederick  Lent. 

Fordham  University,  New  York  (A.,  M.,  R.  C., 
men). 

Aloysius  J.  Horan. 

Arts  and  sciences— Charles  J.  Deane. 
Graduate— Miles  J.  O’MaUia. 

Law— Ignatius  M.  Wilkinson. 

Pharmacy— James  H.  Kidder. 

Eduoation— Joseph  A.  Lennon. 

Business— Thomas  0.  Hughes. 

Sociology  and  social  service— Matthew  L. 
Fortier. 

Summer  school— Miles  J.  O'Mallia. 

Good  Counsel  College,  White  Plains  (M,  R.  C„  wo.). 
Mother  M.  Aloysius. 

Arts  and  sciences— Sister  M.  Edmund. 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton  (A.,  M.,  P.,  men). 
Frederick  O.  Ferry. 

Hartwick  College.  Oneonta  (Luth.,  coed.). 

Charles  W.  Leltzell. 

Arts  and  sciences— LeRoy  Weller,  acting. 
Hobart  College,  Geneva  (A.,  M„  P„  coed.). 
Murray  Bartlett. 

William  Smith  College  (wo.). 

Houghton  College,  Houghton  (Wes.  Meth.,  coed.). 
James  S.  Luckey.  , 

Arts  and  sciences— W.  La  Vay  Fancher. 
Theology— Frank  H.  Wright. 

Music— Ella  M.  Hilpot. 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York 
(A.,  M.,  C.,  wo.). 

James  M.  Kieran. 

_  Summer  school— A.  Broderick. 

Keuka  Colleger  Keuka  Park  (Bapt.,  wo.). 

A.  H.  Norton. 

Long  Island  University,  Brooklyn  (P.,  coed.). 
Tristram  W.  Metcalfe,  acting  comptroller. 
Pharmacy— William  C.  Anderson, 

Summer  school— Hugo  0.  M.  Wendel. 
Manhattan  Colleger  New  York  (M„  R.  O.,  men). 
Brother  Cornelius. 

Arts  and  sciences— Brother  Jasper. 
Engineering— Brother  A.  Leo. 

Commerce— James  L.  Fitzgerald. 
Marymount  College,  Tarrytown  (M.,  R.  C.,  wo.). 
Mother  M.  Gerard. 

Nazareth  College,  Rochester  (M.,  R.  G.,  wo.). 
Sister  Teresa  Marie. 

Summer  school— Sister  Teresa  Marie, 

New  York  University,  New  York  (A.,  M.,  P., 
coed,). 

Elmer  E,  Brown,  chancellor. 

Arts  and  pure  science  (men)— Archibald  L. 
Bouton. 

Washington  Square  College  (coed.)— Rufus 
D.  Smith. 

Graduate — John  Musser;  executive  secretary. 
1  From  directory  for  1932, 


New  York  University,  New  York— Continued 
Elmer  E.  Brown,  chancellor— Continued. 

•Law— Frank  H.  Sommer, 

•Medicine— John  Wyckoff. 

•Dentistry— Allen  T.  Newman. 

Education— John  W.  Withers. 

Engineering— Collins  P.  Bliss. 

Fine  arts— E.  Raymond  Bossange. 
•Commerce— John  T.  Madden. 

Retailing— Norris  A.  Brisco. 

Business  administration— A.  Wellington 
Taylor. 

Summer  school— Milton  E.  Loomis. 

Institute  of  education— Ned  H.  Dearborn. 
Niagara  University,  Niagara  University  (M.,  R.  0., 
men). 

John  J.  O'Byrne. 

Arts  ana  sciences— James  L.  Walsh. 
Graduate— J.  Daniel  Lawler. 

-  Theology— Cyril  F.  Meyer. 

Commerce— John  R.  Wilkinson. 

Russell  Sage  Colleger  Troy  (M„  P.f  wo.). 

J.  L,  Meader. 

St.  Bonaventure  College  and  Seminary,  St,  Bona* 
venture  (R.  O.,  men). 

Thomas  Plassman. 

Arts  and  sciences— Valentine  Long. 
Education— Cyprian  Mensing. 

Theology— Michael  Harding. 

Summer  school— Gerald  W.  McMInn. 

St.  Franols  College.  Brooklyn  (R.  C„  men). 
Brother  Columba, 

Arts  and  sciences— James  A.  Sullivan. 

St.  John’s  College.  Brooklyn  (M.,  R.  0.,  men). 
Thomas  F.  Ryan. 

Arts  and  sciences— Thomas  F.  Maher, 
Graduate— Thomas  F.  Flynn. 

Law— George  W.  Matheson. 

*  Pharmacy— John  L.  Ddndreau. 

Commerce— Joseph  0.  Myer. 

St.  Joseph’s  College  for  Women,  Brooklyn  (M., 

Thomas  E,  Molloy. 

Arts  and  sciences— William  T.  Dillon. 

St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton  (A.,  M.,  P,, 
coed.). 

Richard  E.  Sykes. 

Arts  and  sciences— Edwin  L.  Hulett. 

Law— William  P.  Richardson. 

Theology— John  M.  Atwood. 

St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale-on -Hudson.  (See 
Columbia  University.) 

Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs  (M„  P.,  wo.). 
Henry  T.  Moore. 

Summer  school— Victor  L.  F.  Rebman, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  (A.,  M.,  P.,  ooed.), 
Charles  W.  Flint,  chancellor. 

Arts  and  sciences— K.  C.  Leebrick. 
Graduate— William  L.  Bray. 

•Law— Paul  S.  Andrews. 

•Medicine— Herman  G.  Welskotten. 
Nursing— 

Teachers  college— Harry  S.  Ganders. 
Agriculture— R.  L.  Nye. 

Engineering— L.  C.  Mitchell. 

*Music}FIne  wts— Harold  L.  Butler. 
•Commerce— 0.  L.  Raper. 

•Library  science— Wharton  Miller. 

Home  economics— Annie  L.  Maoleod, 
Speech— K.  C.  Leebriok. 

Summer  school— Ernest  Reed. 

Union  University: 

Union  College,  Schenectady  (A.,  M.,  P„ 
men). 

Frank  P.  Day. 

•Law  (Albany)— Harold  J.  H finnan. 
•Medicine  (Albany)— Thomas  Ordway. 
Pharmacy  (Albany)— Warren  L.  Bradt. 
University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo  (A.,  M.,  P.F  coed.). 
Samuel  P.  Capen,  chancellor. 

Arts  and  sciences— Julian  Park. 

Law— Carlos  O.  Alden, 

•Medicine— Edward  W.  Koch. 

•Dentistry— Daniel  H.  Squire. 

Pharmacy— Willis  G.  Gregory. 

Education— L.  O.  Cummings. 

•Business  administration— Clarence  S.  Marsh. 
Summer  school— Clarence  S.  Marsh. 
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University  of  Rochester,  Rochester  (A.,  M.,  P.). 
Rush  Rhees. 

Arts  and  sciences  (men)— William  E.  Weld. 
College  for  Women— Helen  D.  Bragdon. 
•Medicine— George  H.  Whipple. 

Nursing— Clare  Dennison. 

•Music— Howard  Hanson. 

Summer  school— Earl  B.  Taylor, 

Vsssar  College,  Poughkeepsie  (A.,  M.(  P„  wo.) 
Henry  N.  MacCracken. 

Wagner  Memorial  Lutheran  College,  Staten  Island 
(M.,  Luth.,  men). 

Herman  Brezing. 

Arts  and  sciences— William  Ludwig. 

Wells  College,  Aurora  (A.,  M.,  P.,  wo.), 

Kerr  D.  Macmillan, 

Yesbiva  College,  New  York  (Jewish,  men). 

Bernard  Revel.* 

INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn  (Presh,, 
coed.). 

Harry  L.  Reed. 

Summer  school— Harry  L.  Reed. 

Biblical  Seminary  In  Now  York,  New  York 

SJndenom.). 
bert  W,  White. 

Clarkson  College  of  Technology,  Potsdam  (M.,  P., 
men). 

John  P.  Brooks,  acting. 

Oolgate- Rochester  IMvinlty  School,  Rochester 
(Bapt.,  coed.), 

Albert  W.  Bovan. 

Cooper  Union,  New  York  (P,,  coed,). 

R.  Pulton  Cutting. 

Engineering— George  F.  Bateman. 

Be  Lanoey  Divinity  School,  Buffalo  (P.  E.,  men), 
0.  Sherman  Burrows. 

General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  (P.  K., 
men). 

Hughell  E,  W.  Fosbroke. 

Holy  Redeemer  Seminary,  Ksopus  (K.  C.,  men). 
Thomas  Sanderson. 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America,  New 
York  (men). 

Cyrus  Adler. 

•Long  Island  College  of  Medicine,  Brooklyn  (P.. 
coed.). 

Prank  L.  Babbott,  Jr. 

•New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  and 
Flower  Hospital,  New  York  (P.,  coed.). 

Claude  A.  Burrett. 

New  York  Law  School,  New  York  (P.,  men). 
Jabtoh  Holmes. 

New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse  (St.,  men). 

Hugh  P.  Baker. 

Summer  school -C.  C.  Delavan. 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn 
A„  M.,  P.,  men). 

Engineering— E,  J.  Strcubel 
Summer  school— E.  J.  Stroubel. 

Rabbi  Isaac  Klchanan  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York— Moses  Soloveitchtck.  * 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy  (A.,  M., 
P,,  men). 

Palmer  C.  Ricketts. 

St  Bernard’s  Seminary,  Rochester  (R.  <?.,  men). 

J.  P,  Goggin,  rector. 

Theology. 

St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Yonkers  (H.  C.,  men). 
James  McIntyre.  * 

Theology. 

’  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  (Undenom, 
coed.). 

Henry  S.  Coffin. 

_  Summer  school— Alhm  B.  Curry,  jr. 

United  States  Military  Academy,  west  Point 
(A.,  nat’l.,  men). 

MaJ,  Gen.  WiUiam  D.  Connor,  superintendent. 

1  Prom  directory  for  1932. 


TEACHERS  COLLEOES 

Ithaca  College,  Ithaca  (P.,  coed.). 

Maurice  E.  Rogalin. 

Maxwell  Teachers  Training  College,  Brooklyn 
(C,,  coed.). 

Frederick  I,.  Holtz.  ’ 

New  York  Teaoher  Training  College,  New  York 
(C.,  coed,). 

JHugo  Newman. 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany 
(A.,  T.,  St.,  coed.). 

A.  R.  Brubacher. 

State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo  (T.,  St.,  coed.). 
Harry  W.  Rockwell. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Child  Education  Foundation,  Inc.,  New  York 
(P.,  wo,). 

Anna  E.  McLin. 

City  Normal  School,  Syracuse  (C.,  wo.). 

William  W.  Wright. 

Cooperative  School  for  Student  Teachers,  New 
„  York  (P..  coed.). 

Lucy  S.  Mitchell. 

Flatbush  Teachers  Training  School,  Brooklyn 
(F.,  wo.). 

Dwight  R.  Little,  * 

Froebel  League  School,  New  York  (P,,  wo.). 

Hugh  Stuart.  * 

Harriotte  Melissa  Mills  Training  School  for  Kinder¬ 
garten  and  Primary  Teachers,  New  York 
(P„  wo.). 

James  E,  Though. 

Jamaica  Teachers  Training  College,  New  York  (C., 
coed.). 

Maurice  E.  Rogalin. 

Jenny  Hunter  Kindergarten  Training  School,  New 
York  (1\,  wo.). 

Jenny  Hunter.  * 

Savage  School  for  Physical  Education,  New  York 
(P.,  coed.). 

Ella  W,  Savage. 

State  Normal  School,  Brockport  (St.,  coed.). 

Alfred  C.  Thompson. 

State  Normal  School,  Cortland  (St.,  coed.). 

H.  I>.  DoGrnnt. 

State  Normal  School,  Fredonia  <T.,  St.,  coed.). 
Lesllo  R.  Gregory. 

State  Normal  School,  Geneseo  (T.,  8t„  coed.). 
Winfield  A.  Holcomb. 

Stato  Normal  and  Training  School,  New  Paltz  (T„ 
St.,  cowl.). 

Lawrence  H.  van  den  Berg. 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Onoonta  (St„ 
coed.). 

Percy  I.  Bugheo, 

State  Normal  School,  Oswego  (T.,  St.*  coed.). 
James  G,  Riggs, 

State  Normal  School,  Plattsburg  (St.,  ooed.), 
George  R,  Hawkins. 

State  Normal  School,  Potsdam  (St.,  coed,). 

R.  T.  Congdon. 

Teacher  Training  School  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
Schools,  New  York  (P.,  wo.). 

Margarot  p,  Covoney. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Collegiate  School  of  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute, 
Brooklyn  (P.,  wo,). 

John  H.  Donbigh. 

Sarah  Lawrence  College,  BronxviHo  (P.,  wo.). 
Constance  Warren. 

Seth  Low  Junior  College,  Brooklyn.  (See  Colum¬ 
bia  University.) 

The  Knox  School,  Cooperstown  (F.,  wo.). 

Mrs.  Russell  Houghton. 

The  Mason  Collegiate  School,  Tarrytown  (P..  wo.), 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Mason. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Atlantic  Christian  College,  Wilson  (Disc.,  coed.). 

H.  S.  Hllley. 

Catawba  College,  Salisbury  (S.,  ref.,  coed.). 

Howard  R.  Omwake. 

Chowan  College,  Murfreesboro  (Bapt.,  coed.). 

W.  B.  Edwards. 

Davidson  College,  Davidson  (A.,  S.,  Presb.,  men). 
Waiter  L.  Lingle. 

Arts  and  sciences— J .  M.  McConnell. 

Summer  school— F.  K.  Fleagle. 

Duke  University,  Durham  (A.,  S.,  M.  E.  So., 
coed.). 

William  P.  Few. 

Arts  and  sciences  (men)— W.  H.  Wanna- 
maker. 

Woman’s  Collcgo— Alice  M.  Baldwin. 
Graduate— W.  H.  Glasson. 

•Law— Justin  Miller. 

•Medicine— W.  C.  Davison. 

Nursing— Bessie  Baker. 

Theology— Elbort  Russell. 

Summer  school— Holland  Holton. 

Elon  College,  Elon  College  (Chris.,  coed.), 

Leon  E.  Smith. 

Arts  and  sciences— A.  L.  Hook. 

Flora  Macdonald  Collogc,  Red  Springs  (Presb., 
wo.). 

Henry  G.  Bedinger. 

Music— Hugh  Williamson. 

Greensboro  Collogc,  Greensboro  (S.,  M.  E.,  So., 
wo.). 

S.  B.  Turrentine. 

Music— George  K.  Hibbets. 

Guilford  College,  Guilford  College  (S.,  Fr.,  coed,), 
Raymond  Blnford. 

Summer  school— Clyde  A.  Milner. 

High  Point  College,  High  Point  (M.  P.,  coed.)* 
Gideon  I.  Humphreys. 

Summer  school— C.  R.  Hinsbaw. 

Lonoir  Rhyne  College,  Hickory  (S.,  Luth.,  coed.). 
H.  B.  SohoefTor. 

Summer  school— G.  R.  Patterson. 

Meredith  Collego,  Raleigh  (A.,  S.,  Bapt.,  wo.). 
Charles  E.  Brewer. 

Arts  and  sciences— J.  G.  Boomhour. 

North  Carolina  Collego  for  Women,  Greensboro, 
(S.,  BOX 

Julius  I.  Foust,  vice  president.® 

North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering,  Raleigh  (8.,  St.,  coed.), 

Eugene  0.  Brooks,  vice  president.® 

Science  and  business— B.  F,  Brown. 
Graduate— R.  F.  Poole. 

Education— T.  E.  Browne. 

Agriculture— I.  C.  Schaub. 

Engineering— W.  0.  Riddick. 

Textile— Thomas  Nelson. 

Summer  school— T.  E.  Browne. 
Queons-Chicora  College,  Charlotte  (Presb,,  wo.). 
William  H.  Frazer. 

Salem  College,  Winston-Salem  (S.,  Morav.,  wo.) . 
Howard  E.  Rondtbaler. 

tMusic— Charles  G.  Vardell,  Jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill  (A.,  S., 
St.,  men). 

Frank  P.  Graham.® 

Arts  and  sciences— Allan  W.  Hobbs. 
Graduate— William  W.  Pierson,  Jr. 

•Law— Maurice  T.  Van  Hecke. 

•Medicine— Isaac  H.  Manning. 

•Pharmacy — John  G.  Beard. 

Eduoation— Nathan  W.  Walker,  acting. 
Engineering— Herman  G.  Baity. 
•Commerce— Dudley  D.  Carroll. 

Library  science— Robert  B.  Downs. 

Applied  science— James  M.  Bell. 

Summer  school— Nathan  W.  Walker. 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest  (S.,  Bapt,,  men). 
Thurman  D.  Kitchin. 

Arts  and  sciences— D.  B.  Bryan. 

Law— N.  Y.  Gulley. 

•Medicine— Thurman  D.  Kitchin. 

Summer  school— D.  B.  Bryan. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  Boone  (St., 
coed.). 

B.  B.  Dougherty. 

Ashovlllc  Normal  and  Teachers  College,  Asheville 
(Prosb.,  wo.). 

John  E.  Calfee. 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Greenville  (S„  T.( 
St.,  coed.). 

Robert  H.  Wright. 

Western  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Cullowhee1J(T.i 
St.,  coed.). 

H.  T.  Hunter. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


Cherokee  Indian  Normal  School,  Pembroke  (St., 
coed.). 


J.  E.  Sawyer. 


NEGRO  INSTITUTIONS 


Bennett  College  for  Women,  Greensboro  (fS., 
M.  E.). 

David  D.  Jones. 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  Charlotte  (fS.; 
Presb.,  coed.). 

Henry  L.  McCrorey. 

Arts  and  sciences— T.  E.  McKinney. 
Summer  school— M.  E.  Thoraasson. 

Joseph  Keasbey  Brick  Junior  Collego,  Bricks  (fS., 
P.,  coed.). 

John  C.  Wright. 

Livingstone  Collego,  Salisbury  (JS.,  A.  M.  E. 
coed.). 

W.  J.  Trent. 

Summer  school— I.  H.  Miller. 

Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  Greens¬ 
boro  (fS.,  St.,  coed.). 

Ferdinand  D.  Blnford. 

Arts  and  sciences— W.  T.  Gibbs. 

Summer  school— W.  T.  Gibbs. 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes,  Durham  (3., 
St.,  coed.). 

James  E.  Shepard. 

Arts  and  sciences— A.  Elder. 

St.  Augustine’s  College,  Raleigh  (P.,  coed.). 

Edgar  H.  Goold. 

Junior  college. 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh  (Bapt.,  coed.). 

William  S.  Nelson. 

Arts  and  sciences— John  L.  Lilley. 

Summer  school— Nelson  H.  Harris. 

State  Normal  School,  Elizabeth  City  (St.,  coed-). 
J.  H.  Bias, 

State  Normal  School,  Fayetteville  (St.,  coed.). 

E.  E.  Smith. 

Summer  school— J.  W.  Seahrook. 
Winston-Salem  Teachers  College,  Winston-Salem 


(St.,  coed.). 
S.  G.  Atkins,1 


JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Belmont  Abbey  Junior  College,  Belmont  (R.^C., 
men). 

Vincent  Taylor. 

Biltmore  Junior  College,  Asheville  (C.,  coed.). 

W.  H.  Jones,  superintendent. 

Bolling  Springs  Junior  Collego,  Boiling  Springs 
(Bapt.,  coed.). 

J.  L,  Jenkins. 

Lees-McRae  College,  Banner  Elk  (Presb.,  coed.). 
Edgar  H.  Tufts. 

Campbell  College,  Buies  Creek  (Bapt.,  coed.). 

J.  A.  Campbell.1 

Davenport  College,  Lenoir  (M.  E,,  So.,  wo.). 
William  A.  Jenkins. 

Mars  Hill  College,  Mars  Hill  (S.,  Bapt.,  coed.). 

R.  L.  Moore- 

Mitchell  College,  Statesville  (Presb.,  wo.). 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Ramsey.1 

Peace, a  Junior  Oollegefor  Women,  Raleigh  (Presb.). 
William  O.  Pressly. 

Pineland  Junior  College,  Salemburg  (P.,  wo.). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones. 


1  From  directory  for  1932. 

®  The  University  of  North  Carolina  consists  of  the  university  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  agricultural  and  engi* 
ue^ing  college  at  Raleigh,  and  the  woman’s  college  at  Greensboro.  The  president  of  the  combined 
institution  is  Frank  P.  Graham. 
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Presbyterian  Junior  College  for  Men,  Maxton. 
r.  a.  Matheson. 

Rutherford  College,  Rutherford  (M.  E.,  So.,  coed.). 

St  Genevieve  of  tho  Pines  Junior  College,  Ashe- 
’  ville  (R.  C.,  wo.). 

Mother  M.  L.  Lor  in. 

St  Mary's  School  and  Junior  College,  Raleigh 
'  (S.,  P.  E.,  wo.).  ,  ( 

Mrs.  Ernest  Cruikslmnk, 

Weaver  College,  Weavcrvillo  (M.  K.,  So.,  coed.). 

C.  H.  Trowbridge. 

Wingate  College,  Wingate  (Bapt.,  coed.). 

Coy  Mucklo.1 

NORTH  DAKOTA 


UNlVEItSlTlKS  AND  COLI.EOE9 

Jamestown  College,  Jamestown  (N.,  Presb.,  coed.), 
B.  H.  Kroezo. 

Arts  and  sciences— F.  B,  Taylor, 

Summer  session  ~  William  R.  Thomas. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Staio  College 
(N.,  St.,  coed.). 

JohnH.  Shopperd. 

Arts  and  sciences -Archibald  Ellsworth 
Minard. 

•Pharmacy — William  I* .  Sudro, 

Education— A rluud  D.  Weeks. 

Agriculture— II allow  L.  Walster. 

Engineering  ~Kol>crt  Marl  intis  Dolve. 
Chemistry— Leo  L,  Cnrrick. 

Homo  economics  -Alba  Bales. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  University  (A.,  N., 
St.,  coed.). 

Thomas  F.  Kane. 

Arts  and  .sciences— William  <L  Bok. 
Graduate— J.  V.  Brcitwieser. 

•Law— Olnf  H.  Thormodsgurd.  acting. 
•Medicine— Hurley  K,  French. 

Education— *J.  V.  Breitwioser. 

Engineering— L.  C.  Harrington, 
•Commeico— Er.ru  T.  Towne. 

Summer  school— J.  V.  Broitwieser. 


TEACH EKS  COl.LKUES 


State  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  KUomtale 
(N.,  T.,  St.,  coed.), 

R.M.  Black. 

State  Teachers  College,  Dickinson  (N.,  T„  St.,  coed.), 
Conrad  L.  KJerstad. 

State  Teachers  College,  Muy  v  ille  (N.,  T.#  St . ,  coed.). 
C,  C.  Swain. 


State  Teachers  College,  Minot  (N.,  T.,  St.,  coed.). 
George  A.  McFarland. 

State  Teachers  College,  Valley  City  (N.,  T.,  St., 


coed.). 

C.  E.  Allen. 


JUNIOR tOKLKUKS 

Nath  Dakota  Si  lia  j  of  Forestry,  Bottineau  (i?t. 

coed.). 

F.  E,  Cobb. 

North  Dakota  State  School  of  Science,  Wnhpeton 
(St.,  coed.). 

E.  F.  Riley. 

OHIO 


UNIVERSITIES  \Nt>  COLI.KOE8 

Antioch  College,  Antioch  (N.,  P.,  coed.). 

Arthur  E.  Morgun. 

Ashland  College,  Ashland  (N“„  Brcth.,  coed.). 
Edwin  E.  Jacobs. 

Arts  and  sciences— E.  Claim  Mason. 
Theology— J.  Allen  Miller. 

Summer  school— Edwin  E.  Jacobs. 

Baldwin- Wallace  Colloge,  Berea  (A.,  N.,  M.  E., 
coed.). 

Albert  B.  Storms, 

♦Musie— Albert  Riomenschneider. 

1  From  directory  for  1032. 


BlufTton  College,  Bluflton  (Menon.,  coed,), 
Samuel  K.  Mosiman. 

Arts  and  sciences— N.  E.  Byers. 

Summer  school— N.  E,  Byers. 

Capital  University,  Columbus  (N.,  Luth.,  coed.). 
Otto  Meos. 

Arts  and  sciences— R.  V.  Smith. 

Theology— R.  C.  H.  Lenskl. 

Music— F.  C.  Mayer. 

Summer  school— William  L.  Young. 
Cedarvillo  College,  Cedar ville  (P.  ^oed.). 

W.  R.  McChesney. 

Theology— W.  R.  McChesney. 

Summer  school— A.  J.  Hostetter. 

College  of  Mount  St.  Joseph,  Mount  St.  Joseph  (R. 
C.,  wo.). 

Mothor  Mary  Regina. 

Arts  and  sciences— Sister  Mary  Zoe. 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Cincinnati  (R,  C.,  wo.). 
Frances  Sullivan. 

Arts  and  sciences— Virginia  C.  Dunn. 

College  of  Wooster,  Wooster  (A.,  N.,  Presb.,  coed.). 
Charles  F.  Wlshart. 

Defiance  College,  Defiance  (Cong.-Chris.,  coed.). 
(Running  under  an  administrative  committee 
pending  election  of  new  president.) 

Arts  and  sciences— L.  Ward  McReynolds. 
Theology— George  C.  Enders. 

Denison  University,  Granville  (A.  ,N.  ,Bapt., coed.). 
A  very  A.  Shaw-. 

Music— Karl  H.  Escbnian. 

Findlay  College,  Findlay  (Ch.  of  God,  coed.). 
Homer  R.  Du  nut  ban. 

Arts  and  sciences— C.  A.  Morey. 

Heidelhcrg  College,  Tiffin  (A.,  N.,  Kef.,  coed.). 
Charles  E.  Miller. 

Hiram  College,  Hiram  (A.,  N.,  P.,  coed.). 

Kenneth  1.  Brown. 

John  Carroll  University,  Cleveland  (N.,  R.  C., 
men). 

B.  J.  Rodman. 

Arts  and  sciences— A ltxsrt  C.  Fox. 

Kenyon  College,  Gambler  (A.,  N.,  P.,  men). 
William  F.  Peirce. 

Theology— Charles  E,  Byrer. 

Lake  Erie  College,  Palnosvllle  (A.,  N.,  F.,  wo.). 
Vivian  B.  Small. 

Marietta  College,  Marietta  (A,,  N.,  Cong.,  coed.) 
Edward  S.  Parsoas. 

Miami  University,  Oxford  (A.,  N.,  St.,  coed.). 

A.  13.  Uphum. 

Arts  and  sciences— noward  Robinson. 
Education  (N.,  T.)— E.  J.  Ashbaugh. 

Fine  arts— Theodore  Kratt. 

Business— H.  C,  Dale. 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance  (A.,  N.,  M.  E., 
coed.). 

William  H.  McMaster. 

Arts  and  sciences— J,  B.  Bowman. 
Education— J.  B.  Bowman. 

Music— Richard  Oppenheim. 

Summer  school— J,  B.  Bowman. 

Muskingum  College,  New  Concord  (N.,  U.  Breth., 
coed.). 

R,  N.  Montgomery. 

Arts  anu  sciences— R.  W.  Ogan. 

Education— J,  U,  Lowry. 

Music— Milton  F,  Rehg, 

Summer  school— J*  O.  Lowry. 

Speech— C.  R,  Layton.  _ 

Notre  Dame  College,  South  Euclid  (N„  R.  C.,  wo.). 
Mother  Mary  Evariste. 

Arts  and  sciences— Sister  Mary  Agnes. 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin  (A.,  N„  P.,  coed.), 

Ernest  H.  Wilkins.  _  „ 

Arts  and  sciences— Charles  N,  Cole. 
Theology— Thomas  W.  Graham. 

•Music— Frank  H.  Shaw. 

Summer  school— Carl  D.  Burtt. 

Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada  <M.  E„  coed.). 
Robert  Williums. 

Arts  and  sciences— H.  E.  Huber. 

Law— Claude  W.  Pettit. 

•Pharmacy— Rudolph  H,  Raabe. 
Engineering— John  A.  Needy. 
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Ohio  State  University,  Columbus  (A.,  N.,  St., 

George  W.  Rlghtmire. 

Arts  and  sciences— Walter  J.  Shepard. 
Graduate— William  McPherson. 

♦Law— Herschel  W.  Arant. 

♦Medicine— J.  H.  J.  Upham. 

♦Dentistry— H.  M.  Sernans. 

Nursing— Alpha  L.  Johnson,  acting. 
♦Pharmacy— Clair  A.  Dye. 

Education— George  F.  Arps. 

Agriculture— John  F.  Cunningham. 
Engineering— E.  A.  Hitchcock. 

•Commerce— Walter  C.  Weidlor. 
♦Journalism— J.  S.  Myers. 

Bureau  of  Research— W.  W.  Charters. 
Summer  school— William  McPherson. 

Social  Administration— Charles  C.  Stillman. 
Ohio  University/ Athens  (A.,  N„  St.,  coed.). 

Elmer  B.  Bryan. 

Arts  and  sciences— Edwin  W.  Chubb. 
Education  (N.,  T.)— Thomas  C.  McCracken, 
Music— Clarence  0.  Robinson. 

Commerce— Charles  M.  Copeland. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware  (A.,  N.,  M. 
E.,  coed.) 

Edmund  D.  Soper. 

Otterboin  College,  Westerville  (A.,  N.,  U.  Breth., 
coed.). 

Walter  G.  Clippinger. 

Art— Mrs.  Delphine  Dunn. 

Music— Glenn  G.  Grabill. 

St.  John's  University,  Toledo  (R.  C.). 

Gerald  A.  Fitzgibbons. 

Arts  and  sciences: 

St.  John's  College  (men)— Edward  A. 
Maher. 

Mary  Manse  College  (wo.)— Sister  M. 
Aquinas. 

Education  (coed.)— Francis  Macelwane. 

St.  Mary's  of  the  Springs  College,  East  Columbus 
(R.  C.,  wo.). 

Sister  Beraadina. 

Arts  and  sciences— Sister  Jane  de  Ohantal. 
University  of  Akron,  Akron  (A.,  N.,  0.,  coed.). 
George  F.  Zook.  - 

Arts  and  sciences— Albert  J.  Spanton. 
Education— Albert  I.  Spanton,  acting. 
Engineering  and  commerce— Fred.  E.  Ayer. 
Summer  school— Howard  R.  Evans. 


University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati  (A.,  N.,  C., 
coed.). 

Raymond  Walters. 

Arts  and  sciences— William  W.  Hewett. 
Graduate— L.  T.  More. 

•Law— M.  F.  Person. 

♦Medicine— A.  0.  Bachmeyer. 

Nursing— Catherine  Buckley. 

Education— L.  A.  Pechstein. 

♦Commerce  and  engineering— Herman  Schnei¬ 
der. 

Summer  school— L.  A.  Pechstein. 

Household  administration— Elizabeth  Dyer. 
♦Applied  art— Herman  Schneider. 

University  of  Dayton,  Dayton  (R.  0.,  men.). 

Bernard.  P,  O'RelUy.i 
University  of  Toledo  (N.,  C.,  coed.). 

Arts  and  sciences— Andrew  J.  Townsend. 
Law— Charles  W.  Racine. 

Pharmacy— W illiam  M.  Reed. 

Education— David  W.  Henry, 

Business  administration— Clair  K.  Searles. 
Summer  school— Lee  W.  MacKinnon. 
Ursuline  College,  Cleveland  (N„  R.  0.,  wo.). 
Mother  Mary  Veronica. 

Arts  and  sciences— Sister  Mary  Gonzaga. 
Summer  school— Sister  Mary  Gonzaga. 
Western  College,  Oxford  (A.,  N.,  P.,  wo.). 

Ralph  K.  Hfckok. 

Arts  and  sclenoes — Alice  H.  Byrne. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland  (A.,  N., 
P.,  coed.). 

Robert  E.  Vinson. 

Arts  and  sciences: 

Adelbert  College  (men)— W.  D.  Traufcman. 
Flora  Stone  Mather  College  (wo.) — Helen 
M.  Smith. 


1  From  directory  for  1932. 


Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland— Oontd. 
Robert  E.  Vinson— Continued. 


Graduate— Elbert  J.  Benton. 

♦Law— Walter  T.  Dunraoro. 

♦Medicine— Torald  SoUmann. 

♦Dentistry— Frank  M.  Casto. 

Nursing— Marion  G.  Howell. 

♦Pharmacy— Edward  Spease. 

Education  (N.,  T.)— Charles  W,  Hunt. 
Applied  social  sciences— James  E.  Cutler. 
♦Library  science— Herbert  S.  Hirshberg. 
Summer  school— Charles  W.  Hunt. 
Architecture— Francis  R.  Bacon. 

Cleveland  College  (downtown)— A,  Caswell 
Ellis. 

Wilmington  College,  Wilmington  (Fr.,  coed.), 
Walter  L.  Collins. 

Arts  and  sciences— II.  H.  Vannorsdall. 
Wittenberg  College,  Springfield  (A„  N.,  Luth., 
coed.), 

Rees  E.  Tulloss. 

Arts  and  sciences— 0.  G.  Shatzer. 

Theology— H.  L.  Marimer. 

♦Music— F.  L.  Bach. 

Summer  school— H.  J.  Arnold. 

Xavier  University,  Cincinnati  (R.  C.,  men). 
Hugo  F.  Sloctemyer. 

Arts  and  sciences— Edward  Carrlgan. 
Graduate— Victor  C.  Stechschulte,  acting. 
Law— Denis  J.  Ryan. 

Education— William  H.  Fitzgerald. 
Commerce— Alphonse  Fisher. 

Summer  school— William  H.  Fitzgerald. 


INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONS  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

Bonebrake  Theological  Seminary,  Dayton  (U. 
Breth.,  coed.). 

J.  H.  Hams. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland  (A.,  N., 
P..  men). 

William  E.  Wickenden. 

Engineering— Theodore  M.  Focke, 

Summer  school— Theodore  M.  Focke. 
Central  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  U.  S.,  Dayton  (coed.). 

Henry  J.  Christman. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy  Cincinnati  (P., 
coed,). 

Fred  S.  Kotte. 

♦Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  Cincinnati  (P., 
coed.). 

Robert  A.  Taft. 

Cleveland  Law  School,  Cleveland  (P.,  coed.). 
Willis  Vickery. 

♦College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati  (P., 
coed.). 

Sidney  C.  Durst. 

Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati  (Jewish,  men). 
Jullen  Morgenstem. 

Theology. 

Summer  school. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati  (Presb., 
men). 

R.  Ames  Montgomery. 

Mount  St.  Mary  of  the  West,  Cincinnati  (R.  C., 
men). 

George  J.  Rehring. 

Theology. 

St.  Charles  Seminary,  Carthagena  (R.  C.,  men). 

0.  F.  Knapke. 

Theology. 

Y .  M.  0.  A.  Night  Law  School,  Cincinnati  (Coed.). 
C.  DeWItt  Norton. 


Bowling  Green  State  College,  Bowling  Green  (N., 
T.f  St.,  coed.). 

H.  B.  Williams, 

Kent  State  College,  Kent  (N„  T.,  St.,  coed.). 
James  O.  Engleman. 

Teachers  College,  Athenaeum  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati 
Jotm' pRMcNIdbcias.  ' 


HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
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NEGRO  INSTITUTIONS 

WllberforcQ  University,  W  lberforce  (A.  M.  E., 
ooed.). 

r.  B.  Wright,  Jr. 

Arts  and  sciences— F.  A.  McGinnis. 
Education— Howard  D.  Gregg,  superintend¬ 
ent. 

Theology— George  F.  Woodson. 

Music— Charles  S.  Saulshury. 

Summer  school— F.  A.  McGinnis. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Columbus  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools,  Columbus  (coed.) 

Charles  M.  Roudebush. 

Fenn  College,  Cleveland  (Y.  M.  C.  A.,  men). 

0.  V.  Thomas. 

Bio  Grande  College,  Rio  Grande  (Bapt.,  coed.). 
William  A.  Lewis. 

Urbana  Junior  College,  Urbana  (Swod’b.,  coed.). 
Bussell  Eaton. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  School  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati 
(coed.), 

C.  DeWitt  Norton, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools,  Dayton  (coed.). 

G.  H,  McConaughty, 

OKLAHOMA 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 
Bethany- Peniel  College,  Bethany  (Naz„  coed.). 

Catholic  College  of  Oklahoma  for  Women,  Guthrie 
(R,  C.). 

Mother  Mary  Agnes  Arvln. 

Arts  and  sciences— Mother  M.  Agnes. 
Education— Sister  M.  Gertrude. 

Summer  school— Sister  M.  Gertrude. 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
Stillwater  (N.,  St,,  coed.). 

Henry  G.  Bennett. 

Arts  and  sciences—  C.  H.  McElroy. 
Graduate— 1>.  C,  McIntosh. 

Education— Herbert  Patterson. 

Agriculture— C.  P.  Blackwell. 

Engineering— Philip  S,  Donnell. 

Commerce— Raymond  D.  Thomas, 

Home  economics— Nora  A.  Tallwt. 

Summer  school— Herbert  Patterson, 
Oklahoma  Baptist  University,  Shawnee  (Bapt,, 
men). 

W.  C.  Boone. 

Arts  and  sciences— R,  E.  Crump. 

Music— Paolo  Conte, 

Oklahoma  City  University,  Oklahoma  City 
(M.  E.,  coed.). 

Eugene  M.  Antrim* 

Arts  and  sciences— Thomas  A.  \\  llliams. 
Fine  arts— Clarence  Burg. 

Summer  school— Clinton  M.  Allen, 

Oklahoma  College  for  Women,  ChTckasba  (A.,  N., 
St.). 

M.  A,  Nash. 

Arts  and  sciences— Howard  H*  Taylor. 
Panhandle  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
Goodwell  (J.,  St„  coed.). 

Albert  W.  Fanning. 

Arts  and  sciences— 0.  B.  Wlllham, 
PhilU^Umverrity,  Enid  (N„  Disc.,  coed.)* 

Arts  and  sciences— A.  F.  Reiter. 

Education— M.  L.  Perkins. 

Theology- F.  H.  Marshall. 

Music— C.  D.  Hahn. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman  (A.*  N.,  St., 
coed.), 

William  B.  Blztell. 

Arts  and  sciences— Samuel  W.  Reaves. 
Qraduate—Homer  L.  Dodge. 

♦Law— Julian  C.  Monnet. 

•Medicine— L.  J.  Moorman, 

Nursing— Candice  M.  Lee. 

♦Pharmacy— D.  B,  R.  Johnson. 

Education— Ellsworth  ColUngs. 
Engineering— James  H.  Felgar. 

Art— Oscar  B,  Jacobson. 

•Music— Frederlk  Holmberg. 

•Commerce— Arthur  B,  Adams. 

From  directory  for  1932. 


University  of  Oklahoma— Continued. 

William  B.  Bizzell— Continued. 

{Library  science— Jesse  L.  Rader. 

♦Journalism— Harold  H.  Herbert. 

Summer  school— Ellsworth  Collings, 

University  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa  (N.,  P.,  coed.). 

John  D.  Finlayson. 

Arts  and  sciences— R.  L.  Langenheim. 

Fine  arts— Albert  Lukken. 

Summer  school— John  E.  Fellows, 

TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

Central  State  Teachers  College,  Edmond  (N,,  T., 
St.,  coed.). 

M.  A.  Beeson. 

East  Centml  State  Teachors  College,  Ada  (N.,  T., 
St.,  coed.). 

A.  Llndscheid. 

Northeastern  State  Teachers  College,  Tahlequah 
(N.,  T.,  St.,  coed.). 

M.  P.  Hammond.1 

Northwestern  State  Teachers  College,  Alva  (N., 
T.,  St.,  coed.). 

W.  W.  Parker. 

Southeastern  State  Teachers  College,  Durant 
(N.,  T„  St.,  coed.). 

Eugene  S.  Briggs. 

Southwestern  State  Teachers  College,  Weatherford  ' 
(N.  T.,  St.,  ooed.). 

C.  W.  Richards. 

NEGRO  INSTITUTIONS 

Colorod  Agricultural  and  Normal  University, 
Langston  (St.,  coed.). 

I.  W.  Young. 

Arts  and  sciences— Benjamin  F.  Leo. 

Education— J.  E.  Patterson, 

Agriculture— W.  E.  Simms. 

Industrial  Arts— L.  Gude,  director. 

Summer  school— Benjamin  F.  Lee. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Cameron  State  Agricultural  College,  Lawton  (St., 
coed.). 

Charles  M.  Con  will. 

Conners  State  Agricultural  College,  Warner  (St., 
coed.). 

H.  C.  King. 

Eastern  Oklahoma  College,  Wilburton  (St.,  coed.). 

E.  E.  Tourtollotto, 

Junior  College,  Muskogee  (C.,  coed,). 

Bessie  M.  iluir. 

Murray  State  School  of  Agriculture,  Tishomingo 
(St.,  cood.). 

Clive  E.  Murray. 

Northeastern  Oklahoma  Junior  College,  Miami 
(N„  St.,  coed.). 

Lloya  B.  Drake.1 

Oklahoma  Military  Academy,  Claremore  (St., 
coed.), 

Col.  Walter  E.  Downs. 

Oklahoma  Presbyterian  College,  Durant  (So. 
Presb.,  coed.), 

Ebenezer  Hotohkin. 

Junior  College,  Okmulgee  (C.r  coed.). 

F.  Lyman  Tibbitts. 

University  Preparatory  School  and  Junior  College, 
Tonkawa  (St.,  coed.). 

R.  R.  Robinson. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Albany  College.  Albany  (W„  Presb.,  coed.). 
Thomas  W.  Bibb. 

Linfleld  College,  McMinnville  (W.,  Bapt.,  coed.). 
Elam  J.  Anderson. 

Music— Alice  Clement. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis  (A.,  W.( 
St„  coed,). 

William  J.  Kerr,  chancellor. 

♦Pharmacy— A.  Zieile,  ■ 

Education— J,  R.  Jewell. 

Agriculture— William  A.  Sohoenfeld. 
Engineering— H.  S.  Rogers. 

Commerce— H.  V.  Hoyt. 
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Oregon  Agricultural  College— Continued, 
william  J.  Kerr,  chancellor— Continued. 
Forestry— G.  W.  Scavy. 

Science— E.  L.  Packard. 

Homo  economics— A va  B.  Milam. 

Pacific  College,  Newbcrg  (Fr.,  coed.), 

Levi  T.  Pennington. 

Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove  (W.,  P.,  coed.). 
John  F.  Dobbs. 

Reed  College,  Portland  (A.,  W.,  P.,  coed.). 
Norman  E.  Coleman. 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene  (A.,  W.,  St.,  cood.). 
William  J.  Kerr,  chancellor. 

Arts  and  letters— C,  V.  Boyer. 

Graduate— George  Rebec. 

♦Law— R.  B.  Dillehunt. 

Education— J.  R.  Jewell. 

•Music  (School  of  Fine  Arts)— Ellis  F.  Law¬ 
rence. 

•Commerce— H.  V.  Hoyt. 

•Journalism— Eric  W.  Allen. 

Social  science— James  H.  Gilbert. 

Willamette  University,  Salem  (A.,  W.,  M.  E., 
coed.). 

Carl  G.  Doney. 

Arts  and  sciences— Frank  M.  Erickson. 
Law— Roy  M.  Lockenour. 

Music— Cameron  Marshall. 

INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

Eugene  Bible  University,  Eugeno  (Disc.,  coed.). 

S.  Earl  Childers. 

North  Pacific  College  of  Oregon,  Portland  (P„ 
coed.). 

Herbert  C.  Miller. 

•Dentistry— Louis  J.  Fttz  Patrick. 
•Pharmacy— Antone  0.  Mlckclscn. 
Northwestern  College  of  Law,  Portland  (P.,  coed.). 
J.  Hunt  Hendrickson. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Eastern  Oregon  Normal  School,  La  Grande  (W„ 
St.,  coed.). 

H.  E.  Inlow. 

Oregon  Normal  School,  Monmouth  (W.,  St.,  coed.). 
J.  A.  Churchill. 

Southern  Oregon  Normal  School,  Ashland  (W.,  St„ 
coed.). 

Walter  Redford. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Columbia  University,  Portland  (R,  C.,  men). 

Louis  M.  Kelley. 

Mount  Angel  College  and  Seminary,  St  Benedict 
(W.,  R.  0.,  men). 

Alouin  Heibel. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Academy  of  the  New  Church,  Bryn  Athyn  (Ch.  of 
N.  Jeru.,  coed.). 

Nathaniel  D.  Pendleton. 

Arts  and  sciences— Charles  R.  Pendleton. 
Theology— Alfred  Acton. 

Albright  College,  Reading  (M.,  Evan.,  coed.). 

J.  Warren  Klein,  acting. 

Theology— S.  0.  Breyfogel. 

Summer  school— Lewis  E.  Smith. 

A®£  Co^MeadviHe  (A.,  M„  P.,  coed.). 

Beaver  College,  Jenkintown  (Presb.,  wo.). 

Walter  B.  Greenway. 

Arts  and  sciences— Virgil  Ryder. 

-Summer  school— Virgif Ryder.  . 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr  (A.,  M„  P.,  wo.). 
Marion  E.  Park.  1 

Arts  and  sciences— Helen  T.  Manning. 

_  Graduate— Eunice  M.  Sohenck. 

Buoknell  University,  Lewishurg  (A.,  M.,  Bapt., 
coed.).  y  * 

Homer  P.  Rainey. 

Summer  school — J,  H,  Elsenhauer. 

1  From  directory  for  1032. 


c  wnnS  Ccu?Scs.for  Wom“' Allratown  OW) 

College  Misericord ia,  Dallas  (R.  C.,  wo) 

Sister  Mary  Loretta. 

Arts  and  sciences— Sister  Mary  CatharinA 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle  (A.,  M  ,  P  ,  c^) 
Karl  T.  Waugh. 

Dropsle  College,  Philadelphia  (Jewish.,  coed ) 
Cyrus  Adler. 

Graduate  school, 

Duquesne  University  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Pitta, 
burgh  (R.  C.,  coed.). 

J.  J.  Callahan. 

Arts— M.  J.  Bmnnigan. 

Science— J.  P.  O’Carroll. 

Graduate— Stephen  J.  Bryan, 

Law— John  E,  Laughlin. 

•Pharmacy— Hugh  O.  Muldoon. 

Eduction— Raymond  V.  Kirk. 

Theatre  arts— Clinton  E,  Lloyd. 

Music— Joseph  A.  Rnuterkus. 

Commerce— Albert  U.  Wright. 
Elizabethtown  College,  Elizabethtown  (Breth., 
coed.).  ’ 

R.  W.  Schlosser. 

Summer  school— A.  C,  Baugher. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster  (A..  M. 
Ref.,  men).  ' 

Henry  H.  Apple. 

Genova  College,  Beaver  Falls  (M„  Ref.,  coed.). 

M.  M.  Pearce. 

Summer  school— J.  C,  Twinem. 

Gettysburg  College,  Gettysburg  (A.,  M.,  Luth., 
men). 

Henry  W.  A.  Hanson. 

Grove  City  College,  Grove  City  (M.,  P.,  coed.). 
Weir  O.  Ketier. 

Haverford  College,  Havorford  (A.,  M.,  Fr.,  men). 
William  W.  Comfort. 

Inraiaculata  College,  Immaculata  (M.,  R.  C.,  wo.). 
Anthony  J.  Flynn.  -  ; 

Arts  and  sciences— Sister  M.  Cosmos. 
Summer  school — Sister  Maria  Alma. 

Juniata  College.  Huntingdon  (M.,  Broth.,  coed.). 
Charles  O.  Ellis, 

Lafayette  College,  Easton  (A.,  M.,  Presb.,  men). 
William  M.  Lewis. 

La  Salle  College,  Philadelphia  (M.,  R.  C.,  men). 
Brother  F.  Anselm. 

Arts  and  sciences— Brother  0.  Lucian. 
Lobanon  Valloy  College,  Annvillo  (M.,  U.  Breth., 
coed,). 

J.  Raymond  Engle,  acting. 

Summer  school — C.  R,  Gingrich,  secretary. 
Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem  (A.,  M.,  P.,  men). 
Charles  R.  Richards. 

Arts  and  sciences— P.  M.  Palmer. 

Business  administration— Neil  Carothers. 
Summer  school— N.  M.  Emery, 

Marywood  College,  Scranton  (M„  R.  C.,  wo.). 
Sister  M,  Ipamaculata, 

Summer  school— Sister  M.  Immaculata. 
Mercyhurst  College,  Erie  (M.,  R.  C.,  wo.). 

Sister  M.  de  Sales  Preston. 

Moravian  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  Beth¬ 
lehem  (M„  Morav.,  men). 

William  N.  Schwarze. 

Arts  and  sciences— Albert  G.  Ran. 
Theology— W,  Vivian  Moses. 

Moravian  Seminary  and  College,  Bethlehem 
(Morav.,  wo.). 

Edwin  J.  Heath. 

Mount  St.  Joseph  College,  Chestnut  Hill  (M., 
R.  C„  wo.). 

Mother  Mary  James. 

Arts  and  sciences— Sister  Maria  Kosta. 
Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown  (A.,  M.,  Luth., 
men). 

John  A.  W.  Haas. 

Arts  and  sciences— Robert  C,  Horn. 

Summer  school— Isaac  M.  Wright. 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pittsburgh 
(M.,P.). 

Cora  H.  Coolidge. 

Arts  and  sciences— M.  Hellen  Marks. 


HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 


Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College  (A.,  M., 
St.,  coed.). 

Ralph  D.  Hetzel. 

Liberal  arts— Charles  \V.  Stoddart. 
Graduate— Frank  D.  Kern. 

Education— Will  G.  Chambers. 

Agriculture— Ralph  L.  Watts, 

Engineering— Robert  L.  Sackett. 

Mineral  industries— Edward  Steidle. 
Chemistry  and  physios— Frank  C.  Whitmore. 
Summer  school— W ill  G.  Chambors. 
Rosemont  College,  Rosomont  (M.,  li.  0.,  wo.). 
Mother  Mary  Ignatius. 

Arts  and  sciences— Mother  Mary  Cleoplms. 
Summer  school— Mother  Mary  Cleophns. 
St.  Francis  College,  Loretto  (R.  C.f  men). 

Raphael  Brehony. 

Arts  and  sciences— John  P.  J.  Sullivan, 
rector. 

Graduate— John  P.  M.  Doyle,  rector. 
Education— Francis  DeSales  Dwerlkotto. 
Theology— Alfred  L  M.  Dove. 

Summer  school— John  P,  J.  Sullivan. 

St.  Joseph's  College,  Philadelphia  (M.,  R.  0., 
men). 

William  T,  Tallon. 

Arts  and  sciences— Thomas  J.  Higgins. 

St.  Thomas  College,  Scranton  (M.,  R.  C.,  men). 
Brother  D.  Edward. 

St.  Vincent  College,  I^atrobe  (R.  C.#  men). 

Alfred  Koch. 

Arts  and  scionces—  Bonavonture  Recthmeier. 
Seton  Hill  College,  Greensburg  (M.,  R.  C.,  wo.). 
James  A.  W.  Reeves. 

Summer  school— Sister  Jane  Elizabeth 
Smith. 

Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove  (M.,  Lnth., 
coed.). 

G.  Morris  Smith. 

Arts  and  sciences— George  S.  Dunkelbergor. 
Music— E.  Edwin  Sheldon. 

Summer  school— George  K.  Dunkellterger. 
Swarthmore  College,  Mwarthmoro  (A.,  M,,  Fr., 
coed.). 

Frank  Aydelotte. 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia  (M.,  3\,  coed.). 
Charles  E.  Beury. 

Arts  and  sciences— James  H.  Dunham. 
Law— Francis  Chapman. 

•Medicine— William  N.  Parkinson, 
t Dentistry— I.  Norman  Brooraell. 

Nursing— Margaret  McMahon. 

•Pharmacy— Frank  H.  Eby, 

Education— George  E.  Walk. 

Theology— William  A.  Freemantle. 

Music— Thaddeus  Rich, 

Commerce— Milton  F.  Stauffer, 

Chiropody—  ft.  Ray  Willoughby. 

Oral  Hygiene— Willard  S.  Broomed . 

Summer  school— Harry  A.  Cochran. 

Thiel  College,  Greenville  (M.,  U.  Breth.,  coed.). 

E.  Clyde  Xander. 

w  Arts  and  sciences—  Luther  Malmberg. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  (A., 
M.,  P.,  coed.). 

Thomas  S.  Gates. 

Arts  and  sciences— Paul  H.  Musser. 
Graduate— H,  Lamar  Crosby. 

•Law— Herbert  P.  Goodrich, 

•Medicine— William  Pepper. 

•Dentistry— Charles  R.  Turner. 

Education— John  H.  Minnlck. 

Engineering  (Towne  Scientific  School)— 
Robert  H.  Femald. 

Engineering  (Moore  School  of  Electrical 
„  Engineering)— Harold  Pender. 

Fine  arts— Warren  P.  Laird. 

•Commerce— Emory  R.  Johnson. 

Veterinary  medicine— George  A.  Dick. 
Graduate  school  of  medicine— George  H. 
Meeker. 

Summer  school— John  Dolman. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  (A.,  M.,  P„ 

John  G.  Bowman. 

Arts  and  sciences— L.  F.  Sieg. 

Graduate-L.  P.  Sieg. 

Law— Alexander  M.  Thompson* 

1  From  directory  tor  1932. 
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University  of  PIttsbureh,  Pittsburgh — Continued. 
John  G.  Bowman— Continued. 

•Medicine — Raleigh  R.  Huggins. 

•Dentistry— H.  Edmund  Friesell. 
•Pharmacy— C.  Leonard  O'Connell. 
Education— L.  P.  Sieg,  acting. 

Engineering  and  mines— E.  A.  Holbrook. 
•Business  administration — A.  H.  Armbruster, 
assistant  dean. 

Summer  school— F.  W.  Shockley. 

Junior  colleges: 

Erie  Center,  Erie— W.  W.  D.  Sones. 
Johnstown  Center,  Johnstown. 

Unlontown  Center,  Uniontown— Kendall 
S.  Tesh. 

Ursinus  College,  Collegeville  (A.,  M.,  Ref.,  coed.). 

George  L,  Omwake. 

Villa  Maria  College,  Erie  (R.  C.,  wo.). 

Joseph  J.  Wehrle. 

Villanova  College,  Villanova  (M.,  R.  C.,  coed.). 
E.  V.  Stanford. 

Arts— E.  A.  Mauch. 

Graduate— J.  C.  Bartley 
Science— J.  M.  Dougherty. 

Engineering— Carl  T.  Humphrey. 
Theology— Frank  A.  Diehl. 

Commerce  and  finance— J.  C.  Bartley. 
Summer  school— X.  C,  Bartley. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington 
(A.,  M„  Presb.,  men). 

Ralph  C.  HutChLson. 

Wayneshurg  College,  Waynesburg  (Presb.,  coed.). 
Paul  R.  Stewart. 

Music— Nolle  P.  Reinhart. 

Summer  school— Chauncy  C.  Lively. 
Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington  (A.,  M., 
Presb.,  coed.). 

Robert  F.  Galbreath. 

Music— Alan  B.  Davis. 

Wilson  College,  Chambersburg  (A.,  M.f  Presb., 
wo.). 

Ethelbcrt  P.  Warfield. 


INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

Augustlnian  Monastery  of  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova, 
Villanova  (R.  C.,  men).* 

Camoglo  Institute  oi  Technology,  Pittsburgh  (A,, 
M,,  P.,  coed.). 

Thomas  S.  Baker. 

General  studios— Roscoo  M.  Ilirig. 

Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  College  (wom¬ 
ens  college)— Charles  Watkins,  chairman 
of  the  faculty 

Engineering— Webster  N.  Jones. 

Fine  arts— ulondinning  Koeble. 

•Library  science— Ralph  Mcnn. 

Summer  school— Robert  B.  Lcjghou. 

•Combs  Conservatory  of  Music,  Philadelphia  (1\, 
coed.). 

Gilbert  R.  Combs. 

Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Chester  (Bapt., 
men). 

MUton  G.  Evans. 

•Dickinson  School  of  Law,  Carlisle  (P.,  men). 

W.  A.  Valentine. 


VY,  A.  vtucututu. 

Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Philadelphia  (men). 

George  G.  Bartlett.* 

Drexel Institute,  Philadelphia  (A.,  M.,  P.,  coed.). 
Parke  R.  Kolbe. 


Business  administration— W.  Ralph  Wagen- 
seller. 

•Library  science— Anne  W.  Howland. 

Home  economics— Grace  Godfrey. 
•Hahnemann  Medical  Collego  and  Hospital,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (P.,  men). 

W.  A.  Pearson. 

•Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia  (P.>  men). 
Ross  V.  Patterson. 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg  (men). 
John  Aberly. 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Philadelphia 
(men). 

Charles  M.  Jacobs. 

*  No  report. 
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Pennsylvania^MIlitary  College,  Chester  (P.,  men). 
Frank  K.  Hyatt.1 

‘Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathy,  Philadelphia 
t  (P-,  coed.). 

9  Edgar  0.  Holdon. 

‘Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Science, 
Philadelphia  (P.,  coed.). 

*■  Wilmer  Krusen. 

‘Pittsburgh  Musical  Institute,  Pittsburgh  (F., 
coed.). 

Charles  N.  Boyd,  Dallmeyer  Russell,  and  William 
H.  Oetling,  directors. 

Pittsburgh-Xenia  Theological  Seminary,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (U.  Presb.,  men), 
r  John  McNaugher. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary, 
Pittsburgh  (men) . 

R.  J.  G.  McKnight. 

St.  Charles  Borromco  Seminary  (R.  0.,  men). 
Edmond  J.  FItz  Maurice.1 
Theology. 

St.  Vincent's  Seminary,  Philadelphia  (R.  C.,mcn). 
William  Slattery.1 
Theology. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
the  United  States,  Lancaster  (men). 

George  W.  Richards. 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh  (Presb., 
men). 

James  A.  Kelso. 

‘Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia  (P.). 

Martha  Tracy. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg  (T.,  St., 
coed.). 

Francis  B.  Haas. 

State  Teachers  College,  California  (T.,  St.,  coed.). 
Robert  M.  Steele. 

State  Teachers  College,  Clarion  (St.,  coed.), 

G.  0.  L.  Riemer. 

State  Teachers  College,  East  Stroudsburg  (T.,  St., 
coed.). 

T.  T.  Alien. 

Scate  Teachers  College,  Edinboro  (T.,  St.,  coed.). 
O.  0.  Crawford. 

State  Teachers  College,  Indiana  (T.,  St.,  coed.). 

C.  R.  Foster. 

State  Teachers  College,  Kutztown  (T.,  St.,  coed.). 
A.  C.  Rothermel. 

State  Teachers  College,  Lock  Haven  (T.,  St.,  coed.) . 
Dallas  W.  Armstrong. 

State  Teachers  College,  Mansfield  (T.,  St.,  coed.). 
William  R.  Straughn. 

State  Teachers  College,  Millersville  (T.,  St.,  coed.). 
Landis  Tanger. 

State  Teachers  College,  Shippensburg  (T.,  St., 
coed.). 

Albert  L.  Rowland. 

State  Teachers  College,  Slippery  Rock  (T„  St., 
coed.). 

J.  Linwood  Eisenberg. 

State  Teachers  College,  West  Chester  (T.,  St., 
coed.). 

Norman  W.  Cameron.1 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Henry  Clay  Frick  Training  School  for  Teachers, 
Pittsburgh  (St.  and  0.,  wo.). 

Herbert  L.  Spencer. . 

Ulman  Training  Sohool  for  Kindergarten  and  Pri¬ 
mary  Teachers,  Philadelphia  (P.,  wo.). 
Adelaide  T.  Ulman.  ' 

Gratz  College.  Philadelphia  (P„  coed.). 

Henry  M.  Speaker,1 

Philadelphia  Normal  Sohool,  Philadelphia  (O., 
coedO- 

Florence  A.  Doyle. 

Teachers  Training  School,  McKeesport  (C-,  coed.). 
A.  R,  Kurtz. 

NEGRO  INSTITUTIONS 

Oheyney. Training  School  for  Teachers,  Cheyney 
■  (St.,  coed.).- . 

Leslie  P.  Hill. 

Normal  school. 

1  From  directory  for  1332. . 


Lincoln  University,  Lincoln  University  (M.  p 
men) .  " 

William  H.  Johnson. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Ogontz  School,  Ogontz  School  (P.,  wo.). 

Abby  A.  Sutherland. 

Penn  Hall,  School  and  Junior  College,  Chambers- 
burg  (P.  wo.). 

F.  S.  Magill. 

Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary,  Williamsport 
(M.  K.,  coed.). 

John  W.  Long. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

University  of  the  Philippines,  Manila  (Ter.,  coed.). 
Rafael  Palma. 

Arts  and  sciences— Maximo  M.  Kolaw. 
Law— Jorge  Bocobo. 

Hygiene  and  publlo  health— Fornando 
Calderon. 

Medicine— Fernando  Calderon. 

Nursing— Enriqueta  Macaraig-Adriauo. 
Pharmacy— Mariano  V.  del  Rosario. 
Education— Francisco  Benitez. 

Agriculture— Bienvenido  M.  Gonzales. 
Engineering— Edward  R.  Hyde. 

Veterinary  science— Gregorio  San  Agustin. 
Art— Fabian  de  la  Rosa. 

Music— Francisco  Santiago. 

Commerce— Conrad o  Benitez. 

Forestry— Arthur  P.  Fischer. 

Summer  school— Leandro  H.  Fernandez. 
Junior  college,  Cebu— Jose  S.  Reyes. 

Junior  college,  Vlgan— Agustin  Alonzo. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Philippine  Normal  School,  Manila  (Ter.,  coed.). 
R.  K.  Gilmore. 

PUERTO  RICO 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras  (Ter., 
coed.). 

Carlos  E.  Ohaidon,  chancellor. 

Arts  and  sciences— J  ulio  Garcia-Dfaz. 
Graduate— Julio  Garcia-Dfaz. 

Law— Rafael  Martinez  Alvarez. 
•Pharmacy— Lucas  L.  Velez. 

Education— J,  J.  Osuna. 

Agriculture— Carlos  A,  Figueroa. 
Engineering— Carlos  A.  Figueroa. 

Business  administration— J.  B.  Ortiz. 
Summer  school — J.  J.  Osuna. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Brown  University,  Providence  (A.,  P.,  coed.). 
Clarence  A.  Barbour. 

Arts  and  sciences  (men)— Samuel  T.  Arnold. 
Pembroke  College  (wo.)— Margaret  S. 
Morriss. 

Graduate— Roland  G.  D.  Richardson. 
Providence  College,  Providence  (R.  G.,  men). 
Lorenzo  0.  McCarthy. 

Arts  and  sciences— A.  H.  Chandler. 

Summer  school— A,  H,  Chandler. 

Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston  (St.,  coed.). 
Raymond  0.  Bressler. 

Arts  and  sciences— John  Barlow. 
Agriculture— George  E,  Adams, 
Engineering— Royal  L.  Wales. 

Home  economics— Margaret  Whittemore. 

INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

•Rhode  Island  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Allied 
Sciences,  Providence  (P.,  coed,). 

W.  Henry  Rivard. 


HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 


TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Education,  Providence 
(St,,  coed.). 

John  L.  Alger. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEOES 

Olemson  Agricultural  College,  Clomson  College 
(S.,  St.,  men). 

Enoch  W.  Sikes. 

Arts  and  sciences— D.  W.  Daniel. 
Agriculture— F,  H.  H,  Calhoun. 
Engineering— S.  B.  Earle. 

Chemistry— R.  N.  Brackett. 

Textile— H,  H.  Willis. 

Coker  College,  Hartsvllle  (S.,  Bapt.t  wo.). 

Carlyle  Campbell. 

Columbia  College,  Columbia  (M.  E.  So.,  wo.). 

J.  Caldwell  Guilds. 

Arts  and  sciences— D.  D.  Peele. 

Music— Fred  H.  Parker, 

College  of  Charleston,  Charleston  <S.,  C.,  coed.). 
Harrison  Randolph, 

Summer  school— George  D.  Grice. 

Converse  College,  Spartanburg  (A.,  S.,  P.,  wo.). 

Edward  M.  Gwatbmey. 

Erakine  College,  Due  West  (S.,  Prosb.,  coed.). 
Robert  0.  Grier. 

Theology— Francis  Y.  Prossly, 

Furman  University,  Greenville  (A.,  S.(  Bant., 
ooed.). 

W.  J,  McGlothlin, 

Arts  and  sciences— H.  M.  Daniel. 

Summer  school— E.  M.  Hlghsmith. 

Greenville  Woman’s  College,  Greenville  (Bapt.). 

H.  W.  Provence. 

Lander  College,  Greenwood  (M.  E.  So.,  wo.). 
Richard  H.  Bennett.* 

Limestone  College,  Gaffney  (S.,  Bapt.,  wo.). 

R.  C.  Cranberry. 

Arts  and  sciences— Rasa  Panchae, 

Summer  school— Theron  C.  McGee, 

Newberry  College,  Newberry  (Luth.,  coed.). 

James  C.  Kinard. 

Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina,  Clinton 
(8.,  men). 

John  McSween, 

The  Citadel,  The  Military  College  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Charleston  (A,,  St.,  men). 

Gen,  C.  P.  Summerall. 

Arts  and  sciences— 0.  J.  Bond. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia  (A.,  S„ 
St.,  ooed.). 

Leonard  T.  Baker. 

Arts  and  sciences— F.  W,  Bradley, 

Graduate— Reed  Smith. 

♦Law— J.  Nelson  Frierson. 

♦Pharmacy— E.  T.  Motley. 

Education— Orln  F.  Crow. 

Engineering— Walter  E,  Rowe. 
Oommerce-Georae  E.  Olson. 

Journalism— J,  Rion  McKlsaicfc. 

Summer  school-J.  A.  Stoddard. 

&l.<&Rook  Hin  (A- s- st-  wo-h 

Summer  school— Jamee  P.  Kinard, 

Wofted  College,  Spartanburg  (A.,  8.,  M.  E.  So,, 
men), 

Henry  N.  Snyder, 

WDEPENOENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

LT??2?n  *IJJeo;Ioatcal  Seminary,  Columbia  (men), 
Andrew  G.  Volght. 

^Medtel  College  or  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
^  Charleston  (St.,  coed.). 

.  Hobart  Wilson. 

•Pharmacy  (ooed.). 
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NEGRO  INSTITUTIONS 

Benedict  College,  Columbia  (Bapt.,  coed.). 

C.  B.  AntisdeU 

State  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  South  Carolina,  Orange¬ 
burg  (St.,  coed.), 

M.  F.  Whittaker. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Anderson  College,  Anderson  (Bapt.,  coed.). 

Annie  D.  Denmark. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Augustana  College,  Sioux  Falls  (N.,  Luth,,  coed.) 
C.  M.  Granskou. 

Summer  school — W.  P.  Hieronymus. 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  Mitchell  (M.  E., 
coed.). 

Earl  A.  Roadman. 

Arts  and  sciences— Melvin  Hyde. 

Nursing— Mabel  0.  Woods. 

Music— Alvah  Beecher. 

Huron  College,  Huron  (N.t  Presb.,  coed.). 

Royal  C,  Ague. 

Sioux  Falls  College,  Sioux  Falls  (J.,  Bapt.,  coed.). 

O*  irt*  S&ttft&St. 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  Brookings  (N„  St.,  coed.). 
Charles  W.  Pugsley. 

General  science— George  L.  Brown. 
♦Pharmacy— Earl  R.  Series. 

Agriculture— Christian  Larsen, 

Engineering— Harold  M.  Crothers. 

Home  economics— Edith  Pierson. 

Summer  school— L.  M.  Hrudka. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion  (A.,  N., 
St.,  ooed.), 

Herman  G.  James. 

Arts  and  sciences— E,  S.  Sparks. 

Graduate— A.  M.  Pardee. 

♦Law— Marshall  McKusick. 

♦Medicine— A.  G.  Pohlman. 

Education— W.  H.  Batson. 

Engineering— L.  E.  Akeley. 

Fine  arts— W.  R.  Colton. 

Commerce— E.  8.  Sparks. 

Summer  school— W.  H.  Batson. 

Yankton  College,  Yankton  (N.,  Cong,,  coed.). 

G.  W.  Nash. 

Arts  and  sciences— M.  A.  Stewart. 
Education— Emma  Melstrik. 

Theology— Helmut  Schult. 

Muaio— L.  N.  Dailey, 

Summer  school— Emma  Meiatrik. 

INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines,  Rapid  City 
_  (N.,  SL,  coed,). 

C.  C.  O’Hara. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  Sohool,  Aberdeen 
(N,.  T.,  St.,  coed.), 

David  A.  Anderson. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Eastern  State  Normal  School,  Madison  <T.,  St., 
coed.). 

E.  A.  BIxler,  acting. 

Southern  State  Normal  School,  Springfield  (T., 
St.,  coed,), 

Carl  G,  Lawrence. 

State  Normal  School,  Spearfish  (N.f  T.,  St.,  coed.), 
E.  C.  Woodbura. 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Freeman  Junior  College,  Freeman  (Menon,,  coed.). 
John  D.  Unruh,  acting. 

Notre  Dame  Junior  College,  Mitchell  (R.  C.,  coed.) 
J.  M.  Brady. 

Redfleld  College,  Red  field  (Cong.,  coed.). 

Helmut  Schulz. 

Wessington  Springs  College,  Wessington  Springs 
(F.  Meth.,  coed.). 

Harry  B.  Ansted. 

TENNESSEE 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Bethel  College,  McKenzie  (Presb.,  coed.). 

L.  L,  Thomas. 

Arts  and  sciences— H,  B.  Evans. 

Theology— 

Carson-Newman  College,  Jefferson  City  (S.,  Bapt., 
coed.). 

James  T.  Warren. 

Arts  and  sciences— A.  E.  Cate. 

Summer  school— A.  E.  Cate. 

Cumberland  University,  Lebanon  (Presb.,  coed.). 
Ernest  L.  Stockton. 

Arts  and  sciences— William  D.  Young. 

Law— William  R.  Chambers. 

King  College,  Bristol  (Presb.,  coed.). 

Charles  W.  Henry. 

Lambuth  College,  Jackson  (M.  E.  So.,  coed.), 
Richard  E,  Womack. 

Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Harrogate  (P., 
coed.). 

Stewart  W.  McClelland. 

Arts  and  sciences— H.  A.  Miley. 

Summer  school— H.  A,  Miley. 
Mg^vnie^CoUegej  Maryville  (S.,  Presb.,  coed.). 

MRli^n^CoUe^  Milligan  College  (F.,  coed.). 

Southwestern  College,  Memphis  (S.,  Presb.,  coed.). 
Charles  E.  Diehl. 

Arts  and  sciences— Robert  W.  Hartley. 
Tennessee  College,  Murfreesboro  (Bapt.,  wo,). 
Edward  L.  Atwood. 

Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute,  Cookeville  (St., 
coed.). 

Q.  M.  Smith. 

Arts  and  sciences— A.  W.  Smith. 

Tusculum  College,  Tusculum  (8.,  P.,  coed.). 

Charles  A.  Anderson. 

Union  University,  Jackson  (Bapt.,  coed.). 

John  J.  Hurt. 

University  o f  Chattanooga,  Chattanooga  (A.,  S., 

M.  E.  So.,  coed.). 

Alexander  Quarry. 

University  of  the  South,  Sewanee*(A.,  S.y  P.  E., 
men). 

Benjamin  F.  Finney. 

Arts  and  sciences — George  M.  Baker. 
Theology— Charles  L.  Wells. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville  (A.,  S.,  St., 
coed.). 

H.  A.  Morgan. 

Arts  and  sciences— James  D.  Hoskins. 
•Law— H.  B.  Witham. 

•Medicine— 0.  W.  Hyman. 

•Dentistry — 

Nursing— Ella  G.  Hinton. 

•Pharmacy— A.  R.  Bliss,  Jr. 

Education— John  A.  Tbackston. 
Agriculture— 0.  A.  Willson, 

Engineering— Charles  E.  Ferris. 

Commerce— Theo.  W.  Glocker. 

Economics— Jesse  W.  Harris. 

Summer  school— John  A.  T  hacks  ton. 
University  of  Tennessee  Junior  College, 
Martin— Porter  Claxton,  executive  officer. 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville  (A.,  S.,  P.,  coed.) . 
James  H.  Kirkland,  chancellor. 

Arts  and  sciences— Franklin  C.  Paschal. 
•Law— Earl  C.  Arnold. 

•Medicine— Walter  S.  Leathers. 

Nursing— Shirley  C.  Titus. 

Engineering — Fred  J.  Lewis,  chairman  of  the 
faculty,  acting. 

Theology— George  B.  Winton. 

1  From  directory  for  1932. 


INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

Atlanta  Theological  Seminary  Foundation  Ka*h 
vllle  (Cong.,  coed.).  ’ lsas* 

William  J.  Campbell. 

Chattanooga  College  of  Law,  Chattanooga  rp 
coed.).  vr,» 

W.  B.  Swanoy. 

Du  Bose  Memorial  Church  Training  School  Mont 
eagle  (P.  E.,  men). 

A.  Cl.  Richards. 

Johnson  Bible  College,  KImberlin  Heights  (Chris 
men).  ,f 

Alva  R.  Brown. 

•Nashville  Conservatory  of  Music,  Nashville  (p 
coed.).  '  ’’ 

Gaetano  S.  de  Luca. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville 
(A.,  S.,  P.,  coed.). 

Brace  R,  Payne.1 

State  Teachers  College,  Johnson  City  (s„  T,,  St., 
coed.). 

Charles  0.  Sherrod.1 

State  Teachers  College,  Memphis  (S„  T.,  st„ 
coed.). 

John  W.  Brister. 

State  Teachers  College,  Murfreesboro  (S.,  T„  St., 
coed.). 

P.  A.  Lyon.1 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Austin  Peay  Normal  School,  Clarksville  (St„ 
coed.). 

P.  P.  Claxton. 

NEGRO  INSTITUTIONS 

Fisk  University,  Nashville  (S.,  P.,  coed.). 

Thomas  E.  Jones. 

Arts  and  sciences— A.  A.  Taylor. 

Knoxville  College,  Knoxville  (fS.,  U.  Presb.,  coed.). 
James  K.  Giffln. 

Arts  and  sciences— Hardy  Liston. 

Lane  College,  Jackson  (M.  E.,  coed,). 

J.  F.  Lane. 

Arts  and  sciences— Dewey  H.  Tuggle. 
Theology— J.  E.  Toomer. 

Summer  school— P.  A,  White. 

LeMoyne  Junior  College,  Memphis  (A.  M.  A., 
coed.), 

Frank  Sweeney.1 

Morristown  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Mor¬ 
ristown  (M.  E.  So.,  coed.). 

O.  B.  Chassell,  acting. 

•Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville  (P.,  coed.). 
John  J.  Mullowney. 

•Dentistry. 

fPharmacy. 

Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Stats 
Teachers  College,  Nashville  (St.,  coed.), 

W.  J.  Hale. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

David  Lipscomb  College,  Nashville  (Ch.  of  Christ,, 
coedj. 

Batsell  Baxter. 

Freed-Hardeman  College,  Henderson  (P.,  coed.). 

N.  B.  Hardeman, 

Hiwassee  College,  Madisonville  (tS„  M.  E.  So., 
coed.). 

J.  M.  Colston.1 

Martin  College,  Pulaski  (M.  E,  So,,  wo.). 

Sinclair  Daniel,1 

Nashville^Apiciiltural  Normal  Institute,  Madison 
E.  A.7  Sutherland. 

Tennessee  Wesleyan  College,  Athens  ($S„  M.  E. 
So.,  coed.). 

James  L.  Robb. 

Trevecca  College,  Nashville  (Naz.,  coed.). 

O,  E.  Hardy.1 

University  of  Tennessee  Junior  College,  Martin. 

(See  university  of  Tennessee.) 

Ward-Belmont  School,  Nashville  (S.,  P.,  wo.). 

J.  D.  Blanton. 


HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
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UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Abilene  Christian  College,  Abileno  (Ch.  of  Christ,, 
coed.).  „ 

James  F.  Cox. 

Summer  school— lames  F.  Cox. 

Azricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  Col¬ 
lege  Station  (S.,  St.,  men). 

T.  0.  Walton. 

Arts  and  sciences-  T.  D.  Brooks. 

Graduate — T.  D.  Brooks. 

Veterinary  medicine— M.  Francis. 
Agriculture— E.  J.  Kyle. 

Engineering— F.  C.  Bolton, 

Vocational  teaching— 0.  H.  Winkler. 

Summer  school— C.  H,  Winkler. 

Austin  College, Sherman  (Freshened.). 

Everett  B.  Tucker. 

Summer  school— E.  L.  Foshoc. 

Baylor  College  for  Women,  Belton  (8.,  Rapt.). 

J  0,  Hardy. 

Baylor  University,  Waco  (8.,  Bapt.,  coed.), 

Pat  M.  Neff. 

Arts  and  sciences— W.  S.  Allen. 

Graduato— W.  8.  Allen. 

♦Law— Allen  G.  Flowers. 

♦Medicine— Walter  H.  Mouraund, 
♦DentJstry—Fredorlck  W.  Hinds. 

Nursing— Helen  II.  Lehmann. 

♦Music— Roxy  H.  Grove. 

Commerce— Adlon  S,  Lang. 

Summer  school - , 

Daniel  Baker  College,  Brown  wood  (Presb.,  coed.). 

S.  E.  Chandler. 

Summer  school— T,  II.  Hart. 

Howard  Payne  College,  ILownwood  (Bapt.,  coed.). 
Thomas  H.  'Taylor. 

Incarnate  Word  College.  San  Antonio  (A.,  S., 
R.  C.,  wo*). 

Sister  M.  Columkillo. 

Music— Sister  Mary  Lawrence. 

MoMurray  College,  Abilene  (M.  E.  So.,  coed.). 

J.  W.  Hunt. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  Collogo,  San  Antonio  (A„  8„ 
R.  C.,  wo.). 

Mother  M.  Angeliquo,  dean. 

Summer  school— Motlier  M.  Angellque. 

Rice  Institute,  Houston  (A.,  P.,  coed.). 

Edgar  O.  Lovett.*  ,  t  „ 

St.  Edward’s  University*  Austin  (R.  C„  men). 
Hugh  O’Donnell.  4 

Arts  and  letters— Edgar  J.  Misch,  director  of 
studies. 

Engineering— Frank  3.  Skeelen 
Commerce— Francis  J.  Boland. 

Science— Frank  O’Hara.  _ 

St,  Mary’s  University  of  San  Antonio  (R.  0.,  coed.), 
Alfred  H.  Itabe. 

Simmons  University,  Abilene  (8„  Bapt.,  coed.). 

J.  D.  Sandefor. 

Arte  and  sciences— Julius  Olsen. 

Summer  school— D.  M.  Wiggins. 

Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas  (8„  M,  E, 
So.,  coed.). 

Charles  C.  Belecman. 

Arts  and  sciences— El/.y  P.  Jennings, 
Graduate— Ellis  W.  Shuler. 

♦Law— Charles  8.  Potts. 

Education— Claude  A.  Nichols. 

Engineering— Earl  H.  Flath. 

Theology— James  Kilgore,  acting. 

♦Music- Paul  van  Katwilk. 

♦Commerce— William  F,  Hauhart. 
Government— Herman  H.  Outoe. 

Summer  scltool— Claude  A.  Nichols. 
Southwestern  University,  Georgetown  <8.,  M.  E. 
So.,  coed.). 

King  Vivien. 

Arts  and  sciences— Oscar  A.  Ullrich. 

Music- Henry  E.  Meyer, 

Pastor's  school— Edmund  Helnsolia. 

_  Summer  school - . 

Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth  (A.,  8., 
Chris.,  coed.). 

Edward  McS.  Walts. 

Arts  and  sciences— Colby  D.  Hall, 
Graduate— John  Lord. 

1  From  directory  tor  1932. 


Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth— Con. 
Edward  McS,  Waits— Continued, 

Education— Raymond  A.  Smith. 

Theology— Colby  D.  Hall. 

Summer  school— Colby  D.  Hall. 

Texas  College  of  Aits  and  Industries,  Kingsville 
(St.,  coed.). 

E,  W.  Seale. 

Liberal  arts-  L.  F.  Connell. 

Texas  State  College  for  Women,  Denton  (A.,  8., 
St.). 

Louis  H.  Hubbard. 

Arts  and  sciences— E.  V.  White. 

Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock  (S„  8t.f 
coed.). 

Bradford  Knapp, 

Arts  and  sciences— J.  M.  Gordon. 
Agriculture— A.  H.  Leidigh. 

Engineering— 0.  V.  Adams,  acting. 

Home  economics— Margaret  W.  Weeks. 
Summer  school— J.  M.  Gordon. 

Texas  Woman’s  College,  Fort  Worth  (M.  E.,  So.). 
Tom  W.  Brabham. 

Arts  and  sciences— Law  Zone. 

Fine  arts— Brooks  Mon  is. 

Trinity  University,  Waxahachte  (9.,  Presb.,  coed.). 
John  H.  Burma. 

Arts  and  sciences— Edward  P.  Childs. 
University  of  TexAS,  Austin  (A.,  9.,  St.,  coed.), 
Harry  Y.  Benedict. 

Arts  and  sciences— H.  T.  Parlin. 

Graduate— H.  W,  Harper, 

♦Law— Ira  P.  Hildebrand. 

♦Medicine— George  E,  Bethel, 

Nursing— Dorothy  Rogers. 

♦Pharmacy— W.  F.  Gidley. 

Education— B.  F.  Pittenger. 

Engineering— T.  U.  Taylor. 

Mines  and  metallurgy,  El  Paso— Charles  A. 
Puckett, 

♦Commerce— J.  Anderson  Fitzgerald. 

8ummer  school— Harry  Y.  Benedict. 

[ 

INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

Austin  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  Austin 
(men). 

Thomas  W.  Currie, 

Jefferson  School  of  Law,  Dallas  (P.r  coed.). 

Andrew  J,  Priest.* 

South  Texas  School  of  Law,  Houston  (Y,  M.  C.  A., 
coed.), 

A,  L.  Turner. 

Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Sem¬ 
inary  Hill  coed.). 

L.  R.  Scarborough. 

Texas  College  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  El  Paso, 
(See  University  of  Texas.) 

♦Texas  Dental  College,  Houston  (P„  coed.). 

F.  C.  Elliott. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

East  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Commerce 
(8.,  T..  St.,  coed.). 

Sam  H.  Whitley.1 

North  Texas  State  Tcaehors  College,  Denton 
(8.,  T.,  St.,  coed.), 

R.  L.  Marquis. 

Summer  school,  „ 

Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College,  Huntsville 
<S„  T„  St.,  coed.). 

H.  F.  Estill. 

Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  San 
Marcos  (S,,  T.,  8t.,  coed.). 

C,  E.  Evans. 

Stephen  F.  Austin  State  Teachers  Collego,  Nacog¬ 
doches  <8„  T.,  St.,  coed,). 

A.  W.  Blrdwell,  ^  „ 

Summer  school— A.  V ,  Birdwell. 

Bui  Roes  State  Teachers  College,  Alpine  (S.,  T.,  St., 

coed.). 

H.  W.  Mordock. 

Summer  school— Norman  Spencer. 

West  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Canyon 
(S.,  T„  St.,  coed.). 

J.  A.  BUI.1 
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NEGRO  INSTITUTIONS 

Bishop  College,  Marshall  (fS.,  Bapt.,  coed.). 

Joseph  J.  Rhoads.1 
Butler  College,  Tyler  (Bapt.,  coed.). 

J.  V.  McClelland 

Guadalupe  College,  Seguin  (P.,  coed.). 

J.  R.  Lockett.1 

Houston  Colored  Junior  College,  Houston  (tS.,  C., 
coed.). 

J.  T.  Fox. 

Jarvis  Christian  College,  Hawkins  (coed.), 

J.  N.  Ervin. 

Mary  Allen  Seminary,  Crockett  (S.,  Prcsb.,  wo.). 
B.  ft.  Smith. 

Junior  College. 

Paul  Quinn  College,  Waco  (A.  M.  E.,  coed.). 

Dean  Mohr.1 

Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 
Prairie  View  (St.,  coed.), 

W.  R.  Banks. 

Arts  and  sciences— J.  B.  Cade. 

Agriculture— L.  A.  Potts. 

Engineering-^.  J.  Abernethy. 

Summer  school— E.  B.  Evans, 

St.  Philips  Junior  College,  San  Antonio  (P.  E. 
coed.). 

Miss  A.  Bowden.* 

Texas  College,  Tyler  (M.  E.,  coed.). 

Dominion  R.  Glass. 

Arts  and  sciences— George  N.  Redd. 

Summer  sohool— George  N.  Redd. 

Tillotson  College,  Austin  (P,,  wo.). 

Mary  E.  Branch,*  ' 

Wiley  College,  Marshall  (fS.,  M.  E.,  coed.). 

M.  W.  Dogan. 

Arts  and  sciences— V.  E.  Daniel. 

Summer  school— V.  E.  Daniel. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Clifton  Junior  College,  Clifton  (Luth.,  coed.). 

0.  Tyssen. 

College  of  Marshall,  Marshall  (Bapt.,  coed.). 

F.  S.  Groner.1 

DeoaturBaptist  College,  Decatur  (coed.), 

J.  L.  Ward. 

E ^nbur^Cdlege,  Edinburg  (C.,  coed.). 

Jacksonville  College,  Jacksonville  (Bapt.,  coed.). 
Ben  J.  Albritton. 

John  Tarleton  Agricultural  College,  Tarleto: 
Station  (S.,  St.,  coed.). 

J.  Thomas  Davis. 

Junior  College,  Brownsville  (S.,  C.,  coed.). 

G.  W.  Gotke.1 

Jimicr  College,  Clarendon  (C.,  coed.). 

Junior  Coll^ejGainesville  (0.,  coed.). 

Junior  College,  Hillsboro  (C„  ooed.), 

L.  W.  Btertsfleld.1 

Jimior  Cohere,  Houston  (0.,  coed.). 

Junior  College,  Paris  (C.,  coed.). 

J.  R.  McLemore. 

Junior  College,  Ranger  (0..  coed.). 

R.  F.  Holloway. 

Junior  College,  San  Antonio  (C.,  coed.). 

J.  E.  Nelson. 

Junior  College^  Temple  (0.,  coed.). 

Jq^or^Col^e^Texarkana  (S.,  0„  coed.). 

Junior  College,  Tyler  (S.,  0.,  coed.). 

J.  M.  Hodges. 

Junior  College,  Wiohita  Falls  (0.,  coed.). 

H.  D.  Fillers. 

sll®nnan  (M.  E.  So.,  wo.). 

Edwin  Kidd.! 

Lamar  College,  Beaumont  (formerly  South  Par] 
Junior  College),  (S.,  DIst.,  coed.), 

C.  W.  Btngman. 

Lon  Morris  College,  Jacksonville  (S.,  M.  E.  So 
coedO. 

H.  T.  Morgan, 

1  From  directory  for  1932. 


N°r(St  "coed3)  AgriouUural  College,  Arlington 
E.  E. 'Davis,  dean. 

Randolph  Junior  College,  Cisco  (Chris.,  coed) 

R.  Lee  Clark. 

San  Angelo  Collogo,  San  Angelo  (C.,  coed.). 

Felix  E.  Smith. 

Schroiner  Institute,  Korrville  (P.f  men). 

J.  J.  Delaney. 

Southwestern  Junior  College,  Keene  (S.  D  Ad 
coed.).  ’  u,» 

Chester  E.  Kellogg. 

Charles  H.  Roberson,1 


Texas  Lutheran  College,  Seguin  (coed.). 

William  F.  Kraushaar. 

Texas  Military  College,  Terrell  (P.,  men). 
Mrs.  Louis  C.  Perry. 

W  ay  land  Baptist  College,  Plainview  (coed.). 


Weatherford  College,  Weatherford  (M.  E.  So 
coed.).  '' 


R.  G.  Bocer. 

Wesley  College,  Greenville  (coed.). 

George  B.  Jackson. 

Westminster  College,  Tehuacana  (M.  P.f  coed.) 
Frank  W.  Stephenson. 

Westmoorland  College,  San  Antonio  (M.  E.,  wo.). 
W.  W.  Jackson.1 


UTAH 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Brigham  Young  University,  Provo  (A.,  W.,  L.  D. 
S.,  coed.). 

Franklin  S,  Harris. 

Arts  and  Sciences— Carl  F.  Eyring. 
Graduate— Christen  Jensen. 

Education — A.  N.  Merrill,  acting. 

Fine  arts— Gerdt  de  Jong,  Jr. 

Commerce— H.  R.  Clark,  acting. 

Applied  science — Lowry  Nelson. 

Summer  school— H.  M.  Woodward. 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City  (A.,  St.,  coed.). 
George  Thomas. 

Arts  and  sciences— James  L.  Gibson. 

♦Law — William  H.  Leary. 

♦Medicine— Lyman  L.  Dalnes. 

Education  (T.) — Milton  Bennion. 
Engineering— R.  B.  Ketchum. 

Commerce— Thomas  A.  Beal. 

Summer  school— Milton  Bennion. 

Lower  division— Leroy  E.  Cowles. 

Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  Logan  (A„  W., 
St.,  coed.). 

Elmer  G.  Peterson. 

Arts  and  sciences— Niels  A.  Pedersen. 
Education — Ernest  A.  Jacobsen,  acting. 
Agriculture— Edward  J.  Maynard. 
Engineering— Ray  B.  West. 

Commerce — William  L.  Wanlass. 

Home  economics— Christine  B.  Clayton. 
Summer  sohool— James  H.  Linford. 

Branch  Agricultural  College,  Cedar  City. 


INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

♦MoCune  School  of  Music  and  Art,  Salt  Lake  City 
(L.  D.  8.,  coed.). 

Sylvester  Q.  Cannon. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


Branch  Agricultural  College,  Cedar  City.  (See 
Utah  State  Agricultural  College.) 

College  of  St.  Mary-of-the- Wasatch,  Salt  Lake 
City  (R.  0.,  wo.). 

Sister  M.  Madeleva. 


Dixie  College,  St.  George  (L.  D.  S.,  coed.). 

Joseph  K.  Nichols. 

Snow  College,  Ephraim  (W.,  St.,  coed.). 

Milton  H.  Knudsen. 

Weber  College,  Ogden  (W.,  L.  D.  S.,  coed.). 

Aaron  W.  Tracy. 

Westminster  College,  Salt  Lake  City  (Presb.,  coed.) 
H.  W.  Reherd. 


HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 


VERMONT  J 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Bennington  College,  Bennington  (P„  wo.).  ! 

Bobort  D.  Leigh. 

Mlddlebury  College,  Mlddlobury  (A.  P.,  coed.). 
Paul  D.  Moody. 

Summer  school— Paul  D,  Moody. 

Norwich  University,  Northflold  (St.,  men). 

Charles  A.  Plumley, 

Arts  and  9cienoes— A.  E.  Winslow,  acting. 

St.  Michael's  College,  Winooski  (R.  C.,  men). 
Eugene  Alllot. 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington  (A.,  St.,  coed.). 
Guy  W,  Bailey. 

Arts  and  sciences— Elijah  Swift. 

♦Medicine— J.  N.  Jonne. 

Agriculture— J.  L.  Hills. 

Engineering— G.  F,  Eekhard. 

Summer  school— B.  C.  Douglass, 

NORMAL  8CI100IA 

State  Normal  School,  Castleton  (St.,  coed.). 

Caroline  S.  Woodruff. 

State  Normal  School,  Johnson  (St.,  coed,). 

Ralph  C.  Jenkins. 

VIRGINIA 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Bridgewater  College,  Bridgewater  (S.,  Breth,, coed.). 
Paul  H.  Bowman. 

College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg  (A„ 

5.,  St.,  coed.). 

Julian  A,  C.  Chandler. 

Arts  and  sciences— K.  J.  Hoke. 
Juiisprudoneo— Theodore  S.  Cox. 

Education— K.  J.  Hoke. 

Summer  session— K.  J.  Hoke. 

Norfolk  Division  (branch  college)— H.  Edgar 
Timmerman,  director. 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory  (8.,  M.  E.  So., 
coedd. 

James  N.  Hillman. 

Hampden-SIdney  College,  Uumpden-Sldney  (S., 
Fresh.,  men.). 

J,  D.  Eggleston. 

HoUina  College,  Hollins  (P.,  wo.), 

Matty  L.  Cocke. 

Arts  and  sciences— M,  Estes  Cocke. 

Music— Erich  Rath, 

L^chbur^C  allege,  Lynchburg  (S.,  Disc.,  coed,). 

Arts  and  sciences— M.  K.  Sadler. 

Mary  Baldwin  College,  ataunton  (8.,  Presb.,  wo.). 
L.  Wilson  Jarman, 

Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland  (A.,  S.,  M.  E. 

50.,  men). 

Robert  E.  Blackwell. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman’s  College,  Lynchburg 
(A.rs„  M.  E.  So.). 

N.  A,  PattiUo.1 

Roanoke  College,  Salom  (8.,  Luth.,  men). 

Charles  J.  Smith, 

Summer  school— Charles  R.  Brown. 

Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar  (A„  8,,  P.,  wo,). 
Meta  Glass. 

University  of  Richmond,  Richmond  (A.,S.,  Bapt.). 
F.  W.  Boatwright. 

Arts  and  sciences  (men)— K.  B.  Pinchback. 
Weathampton  College  (women)— May  L. 
Heller. 

•Law— M.  Ray  Doubles. 

Summer  School— W,  L.  Prince. 

_  Business  miministration— H.  H.  Beayjr. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville  (A„  6.,  St„ 
men), 

John  L.  Newcomb,  acting. 

Arts  and  sciences— James  M.  Page. 

Graduate  (coed.)— John  0.  Metcalf. 

‘Law  (coed.)— Armlstead  M.  Dobfe. 
‘Medicine  (ooed.)— James  C.  FHppln. 
Education  (coed.)— John  L,  Monahan. 
Engineering— Walter  S.  Rodman. 

•  Commerce— Elbert  A.  Kincaid. 

Summer  school  (coed.)— Charles  G.  Maphls. 

1  From  directory  for  1932. 


Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington  <A.,  S., 
P.,  men). 

Francis  P.  Gaines. 

Arts  and  sciences— Robert  H.  Tucker. 
Graduate— Robert  H,  Tucker. 

•Law— William  H.  Moreland. 

•Commerce— Glover  D.  Hancock. 

Applied  science— James  L.  Howe. 

INDEPENDENT  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

•Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond  (St., 
coed.) 

William  T.  Sanger. 

‘Medicine— Lee  E,  Sutton. 

•Dentistry— Harry  Bear. 

Nursing— Helen  Ziegler. 

•Pharmacy— Wortley  F.  Rudd, 

Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Alex¬ 
andria  (men). 

W,  E.  Rollins. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  Richmond  (Presb., 
men). 

Benjamin  R.  Lacy,  Jr. 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington  (8.,  St., 
men). 

John  A.  Lejeune, 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg  (S.,  St., 

Julian  A  Burruss. 

The  College— John  E.  Williams. 

Graduate— Louts  O’Shaughnessy. 
Agriculture— Harvey  L.  Price. 

Engineering— Earl  B.  Norris. 

Summer  school— J.  W.  Watson,  chairman. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

State  Teachers  College,  Farmvillo  (S,,  T.,  St.,  wo.). 
J.  L.  Jarman. 

State  Teachers  College,  Fredericksburg  (S.,  T., 
St.,  wo.). 

M.  L.  Combs. 

State  Teachers  College,  Harrisonburg  (3.,  T.,  St., 
wo.). 

Samuel  P,  Duke. 

8tate  Teachers  College,  Radford  (S.,  T.,  St.,  cowl.). 
John  P.  McConnell. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Richmond  Normal  School,  Richmond  (C.,  wo.). 

W.  D,  Ellis. 

NBORO  INSTITUTIONS 

i  Armstrong  Normal  School,  Richmond  (C.,  coed.). 
W.  W.  Townsend. 

Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School,  Petersburg  (P.  E., 
men). 

F.  G,  Kibble. 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton  (tS.,  P.»  coed.), 
Arthur  Howe.  * 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Lawrenoe- 
ville  (P.  E.,  coed.). 

J.  A.  Russell. 

Virginia  State  College  for  Negroes,  Petersburg 
(fS.,  St.,  coed,). 

John  M.  Gandy.  , 

Virginia  Theological  Seminary  and  College,  Lynch¬ 
burg  (Bapt.,  coed.). 

Vernon  Johns.* 

Virginia  Union  University,  Richmond  (tS„  Bapt., 
coed.). 

William  J.  Clark. 

Theology— John  W.  Bareo. 

Summer  school— John  W.  Bareo, 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Averett  College,  Danville  (3.,  Bapt.,  wo,). 

J.  W.  Cammack. 

Blackstone  College  for  Girls,  Blackstone  (M.  B. 

So.,  wo.)* 

W.  B.  Gates, 

Marion  Junior  College,  Marlon  (Luth.,  wo.). 

E.  H.  Copenhaveot. 

Shenandoah  College,  Dayton  (U.  Breth.,  coed.). 
Vernon  L.  Phillips.* 


no 
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Southern  College,  Petersburg  (P.,  wo.). 

Arthur  K.  Davis.1 

Sullins  College,  Bristol  (S.,  P.,  wo.). 

W.  E.  Martin. 

Virginia  Intermont  College,  Bristol  (S.,  Bapt.,  wo.). 
H.  G.  Noffsinger. 

WASHINGTON 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

College  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma  (W.,  M.  E.,  coed.)' 
Edward  H.  Todd. 

Summer  school— Raymond  G.  Drewry. 
Gonzaga  University,  Spokane  (W.,  R.  0.,  men). 
John  J.  Keep. 

Arts  and  sciences— S.  J.  Taylor. 

Graduate— Marc  A.  Gaffney. 

Law— James  V.  Linden,  regent. 

Education— Thomas  F.  Maher, 

Commerce— Charles  C.  Hall. 

Seattle  Pacific  College,  Settle  (F.  Meth.,  coed.), 

C.  Hoyt  Watson. 

Arts  and  sciences— Jacob  Moyer. 

Summer  school— Jacob  Moyer, 

Spokane  University,  Spokane  (Disc.,  coed.), 

A,  G.  Sater. 

Arts  and  sciences— Ellis  B.  Harris. 
Theology— A.  L.  Chapman. 

Art— Maude  Sutton. 

^  Summer  school— G.  H.  Schlauch, 

State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman  (A.,  W., 
St.,  coed.). 

E.  0,  Holland. 

Arts  and  sciences— C.  C.  Todd. 

Graduate— F.  L.  Pickett. 

Mines  and  geology— Arthur  E.  Drucker. 
Veterinary  medicine— E.  E.  Wegner. 
•Pharmacy— P.  H.  DIrstine. 

Education— A.  A.  Cleveland. 

Agriculture— E.  0.  Johnson. 

Engineering— H.  V.  Carpenter. 

•Music  and  fine  arts— Herbert  Kimbrough. 
Home  economics— Florence  Harrison. 
Summer  school— A.  A.  Cleveland, 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle  (A.,  W,,  St., 
coed.). 

M.  Lyle  Spencer. 

Arts  and  sciences— D.  D.  Griffith. 

Graduate  school— Frederick  M.  Padelford. 
•Law— Harold  Shepherd. 

Engineering— R.  G.  Tyler. 

___  Summer  sohool— H.  A.  Burd. 

Walla  Walla  College,  College  Place  (J.,  S.  D.  Ad., 
coed.). 

John  E.  Weaver. 

Theology— F.  A.  Schilling. 

Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla  (A.,  W.  P.,  coed.). 

Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose. 

Whitworth  College,  Spokane  (Presb.,  coed.). 

Ward  W.  Sullivan. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Holy  Names  Normal  Sohool,  Spokane  (W.,  R.  C., 
wo.)  ■ 

Sister  Mary  Amelia. 

State  Normal  School,  Bellingham  (W.,  St.,  coed.), 
C.  H.  Fisher. 

State  Normal  School,  Cheney  (W.,  Qtn  coed.). 
Richard  T.  Hargreaves. 

State  Normal  School,  Ellenshurg  <W.,  St.,  coed.). 
Robert  E.  McConnell. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Junior  College,  Oentralia  <C.,  coed.). 

Margaret  Corbet. 

Junior  College,  Mount  Vernon  (P.,  coed,). 

Charles  H.  Lewis. 

Junior  College,  Yakima  (0.,  coed.). 

Elisabeth  A.  Pryor.1 


Pacific  Lutheran  College,  Parkland  (Luth.,  coed  1 
0.  A.  Tingelstad. 

St.  Martin’s  College,  Lacey  (R.  C.,  men). 

Lambert  Burton.1 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Bethany  College,  Bethany  (A.,  N.,  S.^  Chris.,  coed.), 
Davis  and  Elkins  College,  Elkins  (Presb.,  ooed.) 
James  E.  Allen. 

Summer  school— Charles  E.  Albert. 

Marshall  College,  Huntington  (N„  8.,  T„  St.,  coed.) 
Morris  P.  Shawkey. 

Morris  Harvey  College,  Barbourville  (M.  E.  So.. 
coed.). 

Leonard  Rlggleman. 

Salem  College,  Salem  (S.  D.  Bapt.,  coed.). 

S.  Orestes  Bond. 

Graduate— M.  H.  Van  Horn. 

Summer  school— S.  Orestes  Bond. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown  (A.,  N„ 
S.,  St.,  coed.). 

John  R.  Turner, 

Arts  and  sciences— Wilson  P.  Shortridge. 
Graduate— Stephen  P.  Burke,  chairman. 
•Law— Thomas  P,  Hardman, 

•Medicine— J.  N.  Simpson. 

Education— Earl  Hudelson. 

Agriculture— F.  D,  Fromme. 

Engineering— R.  P.  Davis. 

Mines— C.  E.  Lawall, 

Music— Louis  Black. 

Summer  school— A*  J.  Dadisman. 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  Buckhannon 
(M.  E.,  coed.). 

Roy  Mcuuskey. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGES 


Concord  State  Teachers  College,  Athens  (N.,  T., 
St.,  coed.). 

J,  Frank  Marsh. 


Fairmont  State  Teachers  College,  Fairmont  (N.P 
T.,  St.,  coed,). 

Joseph  Rosier.1 

Glenvllle  State  Teachers  College,  Glenvllle  (St., 
coed.). 

Edward  G.  Rohrbough. 

Shepherd  State  Teachers  College,  Shepherdstown 
(T»  St„  coed.). 

W.  H,  S.  White. 


West  Liberty  State  Teachers  College,  West  Liberty 
(St.,  coed.). 

J.  S.  Bonar. 


NEGRO  INSTITUTIONS 

Bluefleld  State  Teachers  College,  Bluefleld  (St., 
coed.). 

R.  P.  Sims.1 

Storer  College,  Harpers  Ferry  (P.,  coed.). 

Henry  T.  McDonald. 

West  Virginia  State  College,  Institute  (N„  St., 
coed.). 

John  W.  Davis. 

Arts  and  sciences— David  A.  Lane,  Jr. , 
Summer  school— David  A.  Lane,  Jr. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Alderson-Broaddus  Junior  College,8  Philippi  (Bapt. 
coed.). 

Bluefleld  College,  Bluefleld  (Bapt.,  coed.). 

J.  Taylor  Stinson. 

Greenbrier  College,  Lewisburg  (P,,  wo.). 

French  W.  Thompson. 

New  River  State  College,  Montgomery  (St.,  coed.) 
C.  H.  Martin. 

Potomac  state  School,  Keyser  (N.,  St„  coed.). 
Joseph  W.  Stayman. 


1  From  directory  for  1932, 

8  Alderson  Junior  College  and  Broaddus  College  merged  in  1932, 
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universities  and  colleges 

Beloit  College,  Beloit  (A.,  N.,  I\,  coed.). 

Irving  Maurer. 

Carroll  College,  Waukesha  (A.,  N.,  Prcsb.,  coed.). 
William  A.  Ganflold. 

Music— Clarence  E.  fihepnrd. 

Lawrence  College,  Apploton  (A.,  N.,  P.t  coed.). 
Henry  M.  Wriston. 

Marquette  University,  Milwaukee  (A.,  N.,  R.  C., 
coed.). 

William  M.  Magee. 

Liberal  arts— William  J.  Grace. 

Graduate— Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick. 
•Law-Ciifton  Williams. 

♦Medicine— Bernard  F.  McGrath. 
♦Dentistry-Henry  L.  Banzhof. 

Engineering— Franz  A.  Kartak. 

♦Business— J.  Freeman  Pyle. 

♦Journalism— Jeremiah  L.  O’Sullivan. 
Summer  school— William  J.  Grace. 

Speech— William  M.  Lainers. 

Milton  College,  Milton  (P.,  coetl.). 

Jay  W.  Crofoot. 

Music— Alberta  Crandall. 

Milwaukee-D owner  College,  Milwaukee  (A.,  N., 
F.,  wo.). 

Lucia  R.  Briggs. 

Mount  Mary  College,  Milwaukee  (R.  Ct|  wo.). 
Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick. ' 

Mission  House  College  and  Theological  Seminary, 
Plymouth  (Ref.,  coed.). 

Paul  Grosshuosch. 

Northland  College,  Ashland  (Cong.,  coed.). 

Joseph  E>.  Brownell, 

Music— Sigvart  J.  Steen, 

Northwestern  College,  Watertown  (Luth.,  men). 
Erwin  E.  Kowalke,* 

Ripon  College,  Rii>on  (A.,  N„  P.,  coed.), 

Silas  Evans. 

Arts  and  sciences— J ,  Clark  Graham. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  (A.,  N.,  St., 
coed.), 

Glenn  Frank. 

Arts  and  sciences— George  C.  Sellery, 
Graduate— Charles  S.  Scblicter. 

♦Law— Lloyd  K.  Garrison, 

♦Medicine— Charles  R.  Bardeen. 

♦Pharmacy— Edward  Kremers. 

Nursing— Helen  I.  Donna. 

Education— Charles  J.  Anderson. 
Agriculture— Christian  L.  Christensen, 
Engineering— Frederick  K.  Turneaure. 
Music— Charles  H.  Mills. 

♦Commerce— Chester  L.  Jones. 

♦Library  science— Clarence  B.  lawter. 
♦Journalism— Willard  G.  Blyer, 

Summer  school— .Scott  H,  Goodnight, 

INDEPENDENT,  PROf EftSlONAL,  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Tlieological  Seminary, 
Thieasvlllo  (men). 

August  F.  Pleiwr. 

*  From  directory  for  1932. 


Nashota  House  (Theological  Seminary),  (P.  E., 
men). 

E.  J.  M.  Nutter. 

Provincial  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  St. 
Francis  (R.  C.,  men). 

Aloysius  J.  Muench.' 

Rodemptorlst  Fathers’  Seminary,  Oconomowoc 
(R.  C.,  men). 

Walter  L.  Polk. 

Theology. 

♦Wisconsin  Conservatory  of  Music,  Milwaukee 
(P.,  coed.). 

Theodore  Dammann. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

State  Teachers  College,  Eau  Claire  (T.f  St.,  coed.). 
H.  A.  Schofield. 

State  Teachers  College,  La  Crosse  (N.,  T.,  St„ 
coed,). 

George  M.  Snodgrass. 

State  Teachers  College,  Milwaukee  (St.,  coed.). 
Frank  E.  Baker. 

State  Teachers  College,  Oshko9h  (N.,  T„  St., 
(coed.). 

Forrest  R.  Polk. 

State  Teachers  College,  Platteville  (T.,  St.,  coed.). 
A.  M.  Royce. 

State  Teachers  College,  River  Falls  (T.,  St.,  coed.). 
J.  H.  Ames. 

State  Teachers  College,  Stevens  Point  (T,,  St., 
coed.). 

Frank  S.  Hyer. 

State  Teachers  College,  Superior  (N.,  T.,  St.,  coed.). 
J.  D.  Hill.' 

State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater  (T.,  St.,  coed.). 
C.  M.  Yoder. 

Stout  Institute,  Mcnomonie  (N.,  T„  St.,  coed.). 
Burton  R.  Nelson. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Contral  'Wisconsin  College,  Scandanavia  (P„  coed.). 
A.  O.  Lee.' 

Concordia  College,  Milwaukee  (Luth.,  men). 

G.  Chr.  Barth. 

Edgewood  Junior  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Mad¬ 
ison  (R.  0.,  wo.). 

Sister  Marie  Aileen. 

WYOMING 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie  (A.,  N.,  St., 
coed.). 

A.  CL  Crane, 

Liberal  arts— Pleasant  T.  Miller. 

♦Law— Carl  E.  Arnold. 

Education— Charles  R.  Maxwell. 
Agriculture— John  A.  Hill. 

Engineering— Robert  A.  Rhoads. 

Summer  school— Charles  R.  Maxwell. 
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PREFACE 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATION  1931-32 
INTRODUCTION 

THIS  SUMMARY  brings  together  data  from  the  various  statistical 
chapters  of  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1930-32,  each  of 
which  deals  with  a  segment  only  of  the  educational  system.  Each 
has  been  published  separately  as  chapters  in  Bulletin,  1933,  No.  2,  as 
follows: 

Chapter  I.  Statisties  of  State  School  Systems,  1931-32. 

Chapter  II.  Statistics  of  City  School  Systems,  1931-32. 

Chapter  III.  Statistics  of  Higher  Education,  1931-32. 

Chapter  IV.  Statistics  of  Nurse-Training  Schools,  1930-31. 

Chapter  V.  Statistics  of  Private  Elementary  Schools,  1930-31. 

Chapter  VI.  The  Education  of  Exceptional  Children,  1931-32. 

While  these  do  not  cover  all  schools,  a  large  enough  portion  of  all 
educational  enterprises  is  included  to  give  a  general  picture  of  the 
entire  situation. 


HOW  MANY  SCHOOLS  ARE  THERE t 

A  school  as  defined  for  the  statistics  of  this  Office  is  a  1-room  school 
employing  only  1  teacher,  or  a  school  of  2  or  more  rooms  usually 
housed  in  the  same  building  and  having  an  administrative  head. 
An  elementary  school,  a  high  school,  and  a  junior  college  all  in  the 
same  building  are  counted  as  three  schools. 

Table  1  shows  276,555  schools  of  different  types  about  which  this 
Office  receives  information.  Individual  reports  are  received  from 
more  than  40,000  of  these  schools.  The  rest  are  reported  in  State 
totals  by  the  48  State  departments  of  education. 

It  is  necessary  to  estimate  the  number  of  public  elementary  schools 
from  the  number  of  buildings.  The  estimate  of  232,750  for  1932  is 
5,556  fewer  schools  than  in  1930,  due  to  the  closing  of  1-room  schools. 
With  actual  decreases  taking  place  in  the  number  of  elementary  school 
pupils  and  increases  in  the  number  of  high-school  pupils,  coupled 
with  consolidation  of  small  schools,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
number  of  elementary  schools  will  continue  to  decrease  and  the 
number  of  high  schools  to  increase.  There  are  26,409  public  high 
schools  listed  in  the  records  of  this  Office  for  1933-34.  In  1930  there 
were  only  23,930,  including  junior  high  schools. 
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HOW  MANY  PUPILS  ARE  ENROLLED t 

About  a  fourth  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  is 
attending  school  daily.  More  than  30,550,000  students  were  enrolled 
in  full-time  day  schools  in  1931-32,  of  which  88.5  percent  were  in 
schools  under  public  control.  In  1929-30  only  88.3  percent  of  the 
students  were  in  public  institutions.  About  27,000,000  students  were 
in  public  schools  and  3,500,000  in  private. 

About  23,570,000  pupils  are  on  the  elementary  school  level, 
5,590,000  on  the  secondary  school  level,  and  1,150,000  on  the  college 
level.  About  67,600  handicapped  children  are  enrolled  in  State  and 
private  residential  schools  for  exceptional  children.  More  than 
56,000  Indians  and  4,600  natives  of  Alaska  are  enrolled  in  Federal 
Government  schools. 

At  intervals  of  4  to  6  years  the  Office  of  Education  gathers  data 
for  nurse-training  schools  and  private  commercial  schools.  The 
latest  figures,  1930-31,  show  about  100,000  students  in  each  of  these 
types  of  schools. 

Table  2  does  not  include  the  enrollments  in  night  and  summer 
schools,  correspondence  and  extension  and  short  courses  of  4  days  or 
more  in  colleges.  In  the  public-school  system  there  were  1,064,000 
people  in  night  schools,  485,500  in  summer  schools,  and  257,000  in 
part-time  and  continuation  schools. 

Table  3  shows  more  than  850,000  students  enrolled  in  summer 
schools  or  extension  and  correspondence  courses  conducted  by 
colleges,  in  1931-32. 
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*  Includes  pupils  in  “  training  schools. 
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Table  3. — Number  of  students  taking  some  form  of  college  work,  1900-1982 


Year 

Universities  and  colleges 

Teachers  colleges 

Collegiate  students  in 
normal  schools 

Total 

Regular 

year 

Sum¬ 

mer 

session 

Exten¬ 

sion 

corre¬ 

spond¬ 

ence 

Reg¬ 
ular 
l  year 

Sum¬ 

mer 

session 

Exten¬ 

sion 

corre¬ 

spond¬ 

ence 

Reg¬ 

ular 

year 

Sum¬ 

mer 

session 

Exten¬ 

sion 

corre¬ 

spond¬ 

ence 

Regular 

year 

Sum¬ 

mer 

session 

Exten¬ 

sion 

corre¬ 

spond¬ 

ence 

1 

1032 — 
1930 — 
1928 — 
1926 — 
1024 — 

1922 - 

1020—— 
1918 — 

1010 - 

1916 - 

1010—— 
WOO— - 
iron 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

989,  757 
924,  275 
868,793 
767,263 
664,266 
WO,  906 
462,445 
330,089 
354,325 
303,233 
,266,654 
199,045 
107,999 

277,700 
249, 150 
239, 670 
209,454 
186,943 
148,063 
94,838 
78,059 
89, 438 
83,234 

1208,992 
294, 044 
292, 074 
273,235 
144,858 
119, 708 
83, 100 
50,314 

138, 720 
118,411 
114,618 
85,207 
58,896 
56,432 
54, 721 

125, 002 
119, 111 
120,019 
92,588 
74, 019 
72, 248 
38, 011 

*50,717 
52,290 
01,090 
40,070 
32,362 
24,666 
13, 360 

26,106 
43,113 
40,627 
49,609 
11, 240 

11,688 

10,745 

23,187 

38,419 

13,503 

#5, 550 
7,799 
7,082 
11,508 
16. 927 
10,790 
5,202 

1,154,583 
1,085.799 
1,030,038 
902, 079 
734, 402 
607,338 
517, 106 
330,689 
354,325 
303,233 
260,654 
169,045 
107,999 

414, 390 
388,006 
382,770 
340, 461 
278, 125 
220,311 
132, 849 
78, 059 
89, 438 
83,234 

«  265,265 
354, 133 
360, 246 
324,819 
194, 147 
156, 163 
101,662 
50, 314 

_ _ _ 

i 

_ 

1 168,148  noncolleglate  students  omitted. 

*4,724  noncolleglate  students  omitted. 

*2.049  noncolleglate  students  omitted. 

*  174,921  noncolleglate  students  omitted. 

Since  there  is  some  duplication  between  students  in  the  regular  year 
1  and  the  summer  session  of  colleges,  and  between  those  in  the  summer 
session  and  extension  and  correspondence  work,  it  is  not  possible  to 
show  the  exact  total  number  of  different  persons  taking  some  form  of 
college  work;  but  including  the  duplicates  there  were  1,834,238  enroll- 
j  ments  in  some  form  of  college  education  in  1932.  This  may  represent 
about  one  and  three-quarter  million  different  persons.  In  addition, 
174,296  persons  were  taking  noncollegiate  correspondence  and  exten¬ 
sion  courses  offered  by  colleges  and  universities. 

Comparisons  between  enrollments  at  different  educational  levels  at 
different  periods  from  1890  to  1930  can  be  made  from  table  4. 

The  latest  complete  tabulation  of  private  kindergarten  enrollment 
was  made  in  1924,  but  from  data  on  a  partial  study  of  private  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  for  1930-31,  a  kindergarten  enrollment  of  62,269  pupils 
has  been  estimated.  The  economic  situation,  however,  affected  kin¬ 
dergarten  enrollments  earlier  than  other  types  of  public  schools  and 
therefore  there  were  fewer  children  in  kindergarten  in  1932  than  in 
1930. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  was  a  constant  increase  of  about  13 
or  14  percent  in  elementary  school  enrollment  each  decade 1  from  1890 
,  to  1930,  but  that  there  was  a  drop  in  the  actual  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  of  138,936  in  these  schools  from  1930  to  1932. 

Enrollments  of  secondary  students1  have  continued  to  increase. 
The  ntfhrber  of  auoh  students  doubled  from  1890  to  WOO,  dropped  to 


1  The  same  grades  have  been  included  each  decade. 
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a  60-percent  increase  from  1900  to  1910,  and  has  doubled  again  each 
decade  since.  In  the  past  biennium  the  increase  was  793,005  students, 
or  6.5  percent. 

The  number  of  college  students  has  continued  to  increase  especially 
at  the  level  of  graduate  education.  The  50-percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  college  students  each  decade  from  1890  to  1910  reached  68 
percent  from  1910  to  1920  and  82  percent  from  1920  to  1930.  In  the 
last  biennium  the  increase  was  68,782  students,  or  6.3  percent. 


Table  4. — Kindergarten,  elementary ,  commercial ,  secondary ,  normal  school ,  and 
college  enrollments,  1890-1938 


Schools 

1890 

1900 

1906 

1910 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Kindergartens  (public  and  private) . 

Public  elementary  schools  and  kindergartens..  . . 

Private  elementary  schools  and  kindergartens  (largely 

*81,227 

12,819,018 

1,661,897 

226,304 
14, 983, 869 

1,240,926 

» 311, 060 
16,788,698 

1,347,000 

>346,189 

16,898,791 

1,668,437 

Total  elementary  and  kindergarten . 

14,  181,418 

16,224,784 

17,135, 698 

18,457,228 

202,963 

04,931 

61,749 

8,170 

619,251 

110,797 

60,286 

0,670 

679,702 

107,207 

63,421 

16,824 

915,061 

117,400 

66,042 

12,890 

Preparatory  schools  (in  colleges  and  universities) . 

Secondary  students  in  normal  schools . 

Total  secondary  students . 

357,813 

696,003 

860, 164 

1, 111,393 

Normal  sohools  and  teachers  colleges  (excluding  sec¬ 
ondary  students) _ _ _ _ _ _ ... 

34, 814 

121,042 

69,693 

167,099 

65, 30Q> 

199,045 

88,661 

266,654 

Colleges",  universities,  and  professional  schools  (exclud¬ 
ing  preparatory  students) . 

Total  college  and  normal  students . 

Private  commercial  and  business  schools . 

106, 786 
78,920 

237, 692 
91,649 

264,340 

146,086 

i 

355,215 

165,244 

Schools 

1915 

1920 

1930 

1932 

1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Kindergartens  (public  and  private) . 

Public  elementary  schools  and  kindergartens . 

Private  elementary  schools  and  kindergartens  (largely 
AfitlmatAri)  . 

486,800 

18,375,220 

1,616,091 

610. 949 
10,378,927 

1,486,661 

777,899 
21, 278,593 

2,309,886 

763,609 
21,  18$  472 

2,884,181 

Total  elementary  and  kindergarten . 

19,990,316 

20,864,488 

23,688,470 

23,566,653 

Public  high  schools _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1,328,984 
160, 044 
67,440 
13,004 

*  2. 199, 889 
*  213, 020 
69,309 
22,068 

4,399,422 
b  341, 153 
47,309 
11,978 

6,140,021 

403,415 

33,750 

15,686 

Private  high  schools _ _ _ _ 

Preparatory  schools  (In  colleges  and  universities) . 

Secondary  students  in  normal  schools.., . 

Total  secondary  students . 

1, 664, 972 

2,494,676 

4,799,867 

6,592,872 

Normal  schools  and  teachers  oolleges  (excluding  sec¬ 
ondary  students) _  __r^  _ _ 

100,326 

308,233 

136,412 

462,446 

161, 524 

926,376 

164,860 

989,757 

Colleges,  universities,  and  professional  sohools  (exclud¬ 
ing  preparatory  students) . . . 

Total  college  and  normal  students, . 

Private  commercial  and  business  schools . 

403,668 

183,268 

607,807 

336,161 

1.085,799 

>179,756 

1,164, 117 
102,286 

*  Private  kindergarten  data  for  1902. 

*  1912. 


*  From  State  reports. 
»  1928. 

*  1929. 
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HOW  MANY  STUDENTS  GRADUATE 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  833,000  students  graduated  from 
high  school  in  1931—32,  and  reports  show  138,000  graduating  from  first- 
degree  courses  in  colleges.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  grad¬ 
uates  from  high  school  from  1920  to  1930  continued  the  past  biennium 
with  more  than  25-percent  increase.  There  were  12.7  percent  more 
students  graduated  from  colleges  in  1932  than  in  1930. 


High-school  and  college  graduates 


Year 

High  school 

Collego 

Year 

High  school 

College 

1890 . 

43,731 

94,884 

156,429 

311,266 

357,000 

14,306 

25,324 

34,178 

48,622 

61,668 

1024 . 

498,006 
561, 469 
596,655 
665,223 
833,252 

82,783 

96,956 

113,161 

122,484 

138,063 

1900 . 

1920  . 

1910 . 

1928 . 

1920 . 

1930  -  -  - 

1922 . 

1932  .  .. 

Latest  data  available  (1929)  on  the  percentage  of  high-school 
graduates  continuing  their  education  the  year  following  their  gradua¬ 
tion  shows  that  a  little  more  than  a  third  went  directly  to  college 
and  about  an  eighth,  in  addition,  went  to  some  other  type  of  institu¬ 
tion. 

High-school  graduates  continuing  their  education,  1921-89  1 


Year 

Percent  attending  college 
the  next  year  after  gradua¬ 
tion 

Percent  attending  some  other 
institution 

Boys  i  Girls 

t 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1 

2  S 

i 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1929 . 

35. 9  i  27. 9 

31.5 

8.6 

10.3 

12.9 

1927 . 

35.0  '  27,0 

31.2 

8.1 

15.7 

12.3 

1925.. . i 

37.4  27.8 

32.0 

9.0 

17.9 

13,7 

1923 . 

37. 2  25. 7 

30.5 

10.1 

17.4 

18.6 

1921...... . 1 

!  39.8  22.5 

!  ! 

31.4 

9.2 

15.5 

14.4 

1  Most  recent  data  nvullnble. 


It  is  estimated  that  in  1932  there  were  1,900,000  living  college 
graduates,  and  8,100,000  living  high-school  graduates  who  had  not 
continued  their  education  through  college.  Therefore,  out  of  every 
1,000  persons  21  years  of  age  and  over  in  1932,  there  were  about 
25  with  college  degrees  and  109  with  high-school  diplomas  but  not 
a  college  degree,  making  134  who  have  gone  through  high  school  or 
beyond. 

HOW  MANY  TEACHERS  ARE  THEREt 

There  are  approximately  1,063,000  teachers  in  all  types  of  schools 
in  the  United  States.  About  700,000  of  these  are  in  elementary 
schools,  about  250, 000  in  secondary  schools,  and  about  90,000  in 
colleges. 
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Although,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  teachers  in  public 
elementary  schools  from  1930  to  1932,  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  high-school  and  college  teachers  has  more  than  counteracted  this 
loss.  There  were  25,371  more  teachers  in  1932  than  in  1930.  The 
gain  was  12,563,  or  5.8  percent,  for  men,  and  12,808,  or  1.6  percent, 
for  women.  About  21.6  percent  of  all  teachers  were  men  as  compared 
with  20.93  percent  in  1930. 

WHAT  IS  THE  INCOME  FOR  SCHOOLSt 

The  estimated  total  income  for  all  education  from  kindergarten 
through  college,  public  and  private,  reporting  to  this  Office  in  1931-32 
was  $3,083,808,785.  Of  this  amount  $2,459,000,000  was  for  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education,  about  $567,000,000  for  colleges, 
and  about  $58,000,000  for  residential  schools  for  exceptional  children. 

About  82  percent  of  the  income  was  for  schools  under  public  control. 
About  80  percent  was  from  public  sources.  However,  in  public 
institutions  97.5  percent  of  the  funds  came  from  public  sources,  while 
private  institutions  received  only  2.2  percent  of  their  income  from 
these  sources. 

Including  income  from  auxiliary  enterprises  for  comparisons  with 
1929-30,  the  income  for  1931-32  was  $272,297,863,  or  7.9  percent  less 
than  in  1929-30. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  AMOUNT  OF  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES t 

Including  the  schools  in  Alaska  and  Government  schools  for 
Indians,  the  expenditure  for  all  levels  of  education,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  reporting  to  this  Office  in  1931-32  was  $2,968,010,400.  Of  this, 
approximately  $1,700,000,000  was  spent  for  elementary  education, 
$700,000,000  for  high-school  education,  and  $544,000,000  for  colleges. 
This  does  not  include  the  Federal  Government  schools  and  resi¬ 
dential  schools  for  special  classes. 

All  publicly  supported  education  can  be  paid  for  by  9  cents  a  day 
by  each  person  of  voting  age  in  1932.  It  cost  10  cents  a  day  2  years 
before.  About  2  cents  in  addition  will  pay  the  bill  for  private  edu¬ 
cation.  Thus  the  74,114,268  persons  of  voting  age  in  1934,  for  11 
cents  a  day  could  educate  27,000,000  students  in  public  institutions 
and  3,500,000  more  in  private  institutions.  The  annual  cost  per 
adult  for  public  education  was  $32.95  and  for  private  education  $7.10 
in  1931-32,  This  is  a  total  of  $40.05  as  compared  with  $44.34  in 
1929-30. 


Table  7. — Expenditures  for  schools  reporting,  1931-SS  (includes  capital  outlay) 


Schools 

Public 

Private 

Total 

i 

X 

S 

4 

Elementary  schools  (including  kindergarten) . - _ 

High  schools  and  academics . 

Umversitiee,  colleges,  and  professional  schools  (including  pro-  j 
naratory  departments)5.. . . . . . . 

$1,512,819,042 

1  661, 831, 513 

201,227,057 
47, 426,251 
1, 794,763 
2,270,431 
840,798 
595,574  ! 
11,790,147 
841,652 
704,988 

$171,490,015 

58,073,687 

292,830,831 
2,371,416 
240,222 
49a  013 
222,854 
149, 147 

$1,684,309,057 

719,905,200 

494,057,888 
49,797,666- 
2,034,985 
2,760,444 
1,063,652 
744, 721 
11, 79a  147 
841,652 
704,988 

Teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools  * . . . 

Schools  for  delinquents  (1931H . 

Schools  for  deaf  (i»3i)  *  . 

Schools  for  blind  (1931)*.... . . . . . . . 

Schools  for  mentally  deficient  (193D« . 

Government  schools  for  Indians . . . . . . 

Government  schools  for  natives  in  Alaska . 

Other  public  schools  In  Alaska . . . . 

Total  expenditures . - . . . . . 

2,442, 142,216 

525,868,184 

2,968,010,400 

i  Includes  113,480.495  for  might  and  summer  schools  reported  separately  from  day  school  expense. 

1  $2mi,616  public,  $55,704,225  private,  and  $82,535,841  total  expenditures  for  auxiliary  enterprises  and 
activities  not  Included. 

*  $7,789,061  public,  $571,795  private,  and  $8,361,456  total  expenditures  for  auxiliary  enterprises  and  activi¬ 
ties  not  included. 

*  State  and  private  residential  schools  only,  city  public  schools  not  included. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  schools  reporting  these  data  for 
1931-32  were  $2,968,010,400,  which  was  $266,628,167,  or  8.2  percent 
less  than  the  schools  spent  in  1929-30,  although  there  were  719,380, 
or  2.42  percent,  more  students  enrolled  in  1932  than  2  years  before. 

WHAT  IS  THE  VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY t 

School  plants  were  worth  approximately  $758,000,000  more  in 
1931-32  than  in  1929-30,  but  endowments  increased  only  about 
$300,000.  The  total  value  of  these  two  types  of  property  was 
$11,974,782,000. 
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While  the  approximate  investment  of  $10,000,000,000  in  educational 
plants  and  the  $2,000,000,000  in  endowments  in  1932  seems  a  large 
amount  of  money,  it  is  only  3.6  percent  of  the  total  national  wealth 
for  that  year,  estimated  unofficially  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  at  $329,700,000,000.  Since  about  a  fourth  of 
our  population  is  enrolled  in  schools,  an  investment  of  only  3.6  percent 
of  our  wealth  in  education  seems  small. 


Table  8. — Estimated  value  of  •property  and  endowments ,  1931-32 
[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Schools 

Land,  build- 
Inns,  and 
equipment 

Endow¬ 
ment  funds 

Total 

1 

2 

8 

4 

Publio  elementary  and  secondary  schools . - . 

Private  elementary  schools  (Astimatftd)^ _  _ 

$6,  m\,  540 
400,000 
625,672 
2,249,642 
202,692 

$463,118 

$7,044,658 

400,000 

705,141 

3,615,577 

209,400 

Private  high  schools _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

79,469 

1,365,635 

6,714 

Universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools . 

Teacher  "training  institutions _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Total_  _  _  _ _ 

10, 059, 846 

1,914,938 

11,974,782 

CHANGES  IN  THE  STATISTICAL  PROGRAM  IN  1932 

The  10-year  program  for  the  collection  of  educational  statistics 
under  which  these  data  were  collected  and  the  changes  which  have 
been  made  in  the  statistical  forms  for  collecting  data  from  institutions 
for  higher  education  have  limited  the  number  of  tabulations  presented 
and  the  number  of  figures  obtainable  which  are  comparable  with 
those  for  previous  years. 

Since  reports  from  public  high  schools  are  to  be  requested  once  in 
4  years,  these  will  be  collected  next  for  1933-34.  The  abridged  tabu¬ 
lations  for  city  school  systems  eveiy  other  biennium  include  totals 
for  all  important  items  but  details  by  level  of  education  (kindergarten, 
elementary,  etc.)  will  be  included  in  the  full  report  for  1933-34  and 
every  4  years  thereafter. 

Therefore,  the  chief  data  for  secondary  education  in  1931-32  are 
those  available  from  reports  by  State  departments  of  education.  The 
statistics  on  private  elementary  schools  are  available  for  the  first 
time  this  biennium  and  the  statistics  on  facilities  for  the  education  of 
exceptional  children  are  more  complete  than  in  past  years. 
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CHAPTER  I 

STATISTICS  OF  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS,  1931-32 


Prepared  by  Embry  M.  Foster,  Chief  of  the  Statistical  Division;  and  David  T. 
Blose,  Assistant  Statistician;  and  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  Chief,  Division  of 
American  School  Systems 


THE  STATISTICS  PRESENTED  in  this  report  on  State  school 
systems  relate  entirely  to  the  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  In  no  case  have  the  statistics  of  colleges,  universities,  and 
professional  schools  been  included.  A  few  figures  are,  however, 
included  for  kindergarten  and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  information  contained  herein  has  been  furnished  by  the 
State  offices  of  education  in  48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  8  outlying  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  1932.  Since  one  State, 
Mississippi,  replied  on  only  a  few  items,  for  1932  most  of  the  data  used 
for  that  State  were  for  1930.  The  statistics  for  the  outlying  parts 
are  given  in  several  of  the  tables,  but  they  are  not  included  in  the 
totals. 

This  chapter  includes  the  combined  statistics  for  all  the  school 
districts  within  each  of  the  States.  However,  in  one  section  of  the 
report  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  subtracting  from  the  totals  the 
corresponding  numbers  found  in  chapter  II,  Statistics  of  City  School 
Systems,  to  obtain  statistics  for  places  having  a  population  of  less 
than  2,500  or  for  what  is  generally  regarded  as  rural  territory.  The 
statistics  in  this  chapter  include  both  white  and  Negro  pupils.  In 
a  few  tables  the  schools  wholly  for  Negro  children  have  been  treated 
separately. 

When  the  terms  “elementary”  and  “secondary”  (or  “high 
schools”)  are  used  without  qualification,  they  refer  to  grades  1  to  8 
and  9  to  12,  respectively,  in  systems  having  12  grades,  and  to  grades 
1  to  7  and  8  to  11,  respectively,  in  systems  having  11  grades.  In 
order  to  present  data  which  are  comparable  with  previous  years  it  is- 
necessary  to  separate  the  data  according  to  the  traditional  8-4  or  7—4= 
plans,  since  comparatively  few  States  have  been  reporting  complete* 
data  on  the  various  types  of  reorganized  secondary  schools.  Several! 
tables,  however,  contain  data  for  reorganized  and  4-year  high  schools* 
to  the  extent  to  which  State  departments  are  able  to  report  on  suchi 
schools.  Totals  for  these  schools  have  purposely  been  omitted  in 
these  tables,  since  only  about  half  of  the  States  supplied  data  on  the 
reorganized  high  school. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  issue  the  biennial  chapter  on  statistics  for  State  school  systems 
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until  more  than  a  year  after  the  close  of  the  biennium.  The  usual 
process  is  for  district  school  trustees  to  compile  information  for  the 
county  superintendent’s  office.  He  in  turn  must  compile  the  data 
for  all  the  districts  in  his  county.  In  some  States,  by  the  time  all 
the  county  superintendents  have  reported  to  the  State  office  the 
greater  part  of  a  year  has  elapsed.  The  State  departments,  after 
receiving  the  reports  of  the  county  and  city  superintendents,  must 
compile  the  State  reports  which  requires  several  months’  work.  Most 
of  the  returns  for  the  year  1931-32  were,  however,  made  to  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  with  greater  promptness  than  usual. 

The  text  that  follows  has  been  prepared  to  show  changes  in  enroll¬ 
ments,  length  of  school  term,  average  attendance,  income,  expendi¬ 
tures,  per  capita  costs,  etc.,  during  the  biennium  1930-32  to  indicate 
significant  trends  and  the  variations  that  exist  among  the  States. 

ENROLLMENT 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  elementary  and 
secondary  day ^  schools  ■  during  '  the  year  1931-32  was  26,275,441. 
Of  this  number  13,337,769  were  boys  and  12,937,672  were  girls. 
From  1930  to  1932  the  total  enrollment  increased  597,426;  that  of 
boys  2.93  per  cent,  and  that  of  girls  1.71  percent.  Within  the  bien¬ 
nium  the  decreases  in  enrollment  ranged  from  0.1  percent  in  North 
Carolina  to  5.7  percent  in  Arizona.  The  increases  in  enrollment 
ranged  from  0.1  percent  in  Iowa  to  10  percent  in  Nevada,  and  11.3 
percent  in  the,  district  of  Columbia. 


Table  A.— ENROLLMENTS  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE 
BY  STATES  IN  1930  AND  1932 


Enrollments 

Average  daily  attendance 

State 

1930 

. 

1932 

Percent 
of  in¬ 
crease  or 
decrease 

1930 

1932 

Percent 
of  in¬ 
crease 

1 

* 

* 

4 

$ 

6 

7 

Continental  United  State* _ 

25, 678,  Olfi 

26,275,441 

+2.3 

21,264,886 

22,245,344 

16 

Alabama. . 

622  988 

AM  SWA 

+2.7 

473,553 

75,969 

330,825 

508,837 

80,962 

338,909 

967,776 

199,165 

Arizona . 

103  800 

7. 5 

Arkansas..: . . 

456  185 

7 

6.6 

California . 

1  068*  683 

—2. 2 
+5.2 
+2.7 

2.4 

Colorado . .  _ 

240  432 

1,  i£6>  000 

247, 074 

908,765 

190,742 

6.  5 

Connecticut . . 

319  453 

14 

on*  aqq 

+1.9 

+5.1 

+11.3 

+6.2 

+4.1 

274,482 

38,255 

68,312 

267,042 

538,271 

285,206 

38,784 

73,470 

292,728 

.Delaware . 

42J  330 

M0r  4 bo 

A  A  BOO 

3.9 

District  of  Columbia _ 

80,965 
346,434 
713, 290 

QO  Ofl7 

Florida. .  . 

VU,  Uo/ 

367,758 

7.0 

♦Georgia . 

9.6 

Idaho . 

ion  <U7 

fVa,  too 

1  IQ  100 

6.3 

3.6 

-1.5 

Illinois . 

1  qQR  007 

iiy, 

1,415,553 

tndfAnn. 

■l,  gSO|  VUl 
M!7  3170 

1.9 

Iowa . .  _ 

vO/ ,  O/tf 

AK4  ARK 

687, 629 

+3.0 
+.  1 
-2.3 

OW,  41Q 

049,348 

8.9 

Kansas—  __  " 

DUO 
431  1AA 

550, 341 

M  ■ 

478,370 

2.9 

JLOO 

421,354 

364,801 

383,920 

5.2 

Ratio  of  enrollment  to  population. — Twenty-one  and  one-tenth 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  continental  United  States  is  enrolled 
in  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  the  ratio  of  the 
total  enrollment  to  the  population  from  5  to  17  years  of  age,  inclusive, 
is  82  {table  3).  Including  enrollments  in  private  and  parochial  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools,  as  given  in  table  46,  approximately  23 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  country  is  attending  school  of 
elementary  or  secondary  grade,  and  the  ratio  of  the  total  school 
enrollment  to  school  population  is  about  90.  The  percent  of  the 
total  population  enrolled  in  public  schools  increased  from  20.9  in 
1928-30  to  21.1  in  1931-32,  and  the  ratio  of  enrollment  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  5  to  17  years  of  age  increased  during  the  biennium  from  81.3 
to  82. 
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The  percent  of  the  total  population  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
ranges  from  16.3  in  New  Hampshire  to  28.6  in  Mississippi,  and  the 
ratio  of  the  total  enrollment  in  these  schools  to  children  5  to  17  years 
of  age  ranges  from  70.7  in  Maryland  to  102.3  in  Nevada.  Since  the 
total  enrollment  is  compared  with  the  number  of  children  5  to  17 
years  of  age  it  is  possible  for  the  ratio  to  exceed  100. 

Grade  enrollment. — From  1930  to  1932  there  was  a  decrease  in 
enrollment  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  first  four  grades,  amounting 
to  as  much  as  6.3  percent  in  the  first  grade.  Of  the  other  elementary 
school  grades  the  greatest  increase  was  in  the  eighth  grade,  amounting 
to  5  percent.  The  percentage  of  increase  rises  rapidly  through  the 
high-school  grades  to  24  percent  in  the  fourth  year. 


ENROLLMENT  BY  GRADE,  1930  AND  1932 


Grade  or  year 

Enrollment 

Numher 

Percent 

1930 

1932 

Increase 

Decrease 

Increase 

Decrease 

1 

% 

* 

4 

4 

5 

% 

Kindergarten . 

723,443 

4,150,919 

2,802,914 

2,732,239 

2,599,229 

2,382,491 

2,256,249 

2,029,736 

1,601,373 

701,403 
3,930, 196 
2,776,378 
2,663,524 
2,589,098 
2,462,563 
2,277,913 
2,052,825 
1,681,520 

22,040 
220,723 
26, 536 
68,715 
10, 131 

3.05 

6.32 

0.95 

2.51 

.39 

First . 

Second . 

Third . 

Fourth . 

Fifth . 

80,072 

21,664 

23,089 

80,147 

3.36 

0.96 

1.14 

5.00 

Sixth . 

Seventh . 

Eighth . 

Total  elementary . 

21,978,593 

1,626,823 
1, 192, 185 
879,525 
700,889 

21, 135,420 

1,777,608 

1,387,331 

1,066,755 

871,786 

36,541 

143,173 

.67 

First . 

150,785 

196,146 

187,230 

170,897 

36,541 

9.27 

16.37 
21.29 

24.38 

Second . 

Third . 

Fourth . 

Postgraduate . 

Total  secondary . . 

4,389,429 

25,678,016 

5  140,021 

26,975,441 

740, 599 

897,426 

16.83 

Grand  total . . . 

ss^esssac 

2.33 

The  percentage  of  the  total  day-school  enrollment  in.  the  kinder¬ 
garten  has  remained  practically  the  same  since  1921  (table  2).  The 
.first  grade  shows  a  decrease  from  1921  to  1926  and  an  increase  for 
1927  and  1928.  Since  the  latter  date  the  percentage  enrolled  in  the 
first  grade  has  decreased  from  16.6  to  15.  Each  of  the  high-school 
grades  shows  a  steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
these  grades. 

In  1921  there  were  4,248,745  pupils  enrolled  in  the  first  grade  and 
in  1922  there  were  2,849,013  pupils  enrolled  in  the  second  grade 
(table  2).  By  following  the  figures  in  italic  from  1921  to  1932  a 
rough  picture  may  be  had  of  the  eliminations  from  the  first  grade  to 
the  twelfth.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  great  differences  in 
the  lower  grades  are  due  to  retardation  and  not  to  elimination. 
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The  contrasts  between  States  in  grade  enrollments  in  1932  (table 
10a)  are  most  marked  in  the  matter  of  kindergarten  enrollments. 
Among  all  the  States  Michigan  has  the  highest  percentage  of  such 
enrollments,  a  percentage  which  is  surpassed  within  the  State  by  no 
grades  except  the  first  and  second.  Three  States  report  no  kinder¬ 
garten  pupils  and  17  others  have  less  than  1  percent  of  their  pupils  in 
kindergarten  classes.  Comparison  of  columns  2  and  3  reveals  that 
States  having  a  low  percentage  in  column  2  generally  have  a  high 
percentage  in  column  3.  A  number  of  factors  may  be  operative  here, 
some  of  which  are  geographical,  but  it  would  appear  that  there  is  less 
retardation  in  the  first  grade  in  States  which  include  provisions  for 
kindergarten  training  in  the  school  course. 

The  decrease  in  percentages  through  the  successive  grades  is  rather 
uniform  until  the  eighth  grade  is  reached.  The  discrepancies  in  this 
grade  are  due  principally  to  the  existence  of  numerous  7-4  systems, 
especially  in  Southern  States.  In  these  cases  enrollments  for  the 
eighth  school  year  have  been  counted  in  column  12,  first  year  in  sec¬ 
ondary  grades ;  consequently  a  low  enrollment  or  none  at  all  is  reported 
in  column  10  for  some  States. 

The  drop  between  the  eighth  grade  and  first  year  of  high  school  is 
generally  heavier  in  the  more  sparsely  settled  States  than  in  States 
with  large  city  populations.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  percentage 
usually  drops  very  little  between  the  eighth  grade  and  the  first  year 
of  the  high  school  in  States  having  one  or  more  large  cities;  in  a  few 
cases  there  is  an  actual  gain  in  percentage.  The  factor  of  density  of 
population  appears  to  be  a  potent  influence  in  retaining  pupils 
(table  10a). 

The  same  factor  of  proximity  to  school,  either  because  of  a  large 
urban  population  or  because  of  large  numbers  of  small  high  schools, 
is  operative  in  those  States  showing  a  high  percentage  of  pupils  in  high 
school  as  compared  with  the  elementary  school.  The  low  percentage 
of  pupils  in  high  school  for  a  number  of  Southern  States  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  large  Negro  population  and  consequent  dropping  out  of 
school  when  the  compulsory  school  age  is  passed. 

Elementary  school  enrollment. — Although  the  total  public-school 
enrollment  increased  by  more  than  13.1  percent  from  1922  to  1932 
there  was  within  the  decade  an  almost  steady  decline  in  the  amount 
of  increase  in  the  elementary  school  enrollment  (fig.  1).  From  1926 
to  1928  the  increase  in  elementary  school  enrollment  was  greater  than 
from  1924  to  1926,  due  in  part  to  an  increase  in  birth  rate  in  1921. 
From  1928  to  1930  the  increase  in  the  elementary  school  enrollment 
was  less  than  from  1924  to  1926,  and  the  decrease  from  1930  to  1932 
was  greater  than  the  increase  from  1928  to  1930.  The  decline  in  the 
increase  in  enrollment  follows  very  closely  the  decrease  in  birth  rate 
from  about  1923. 
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High-school  enrollment.— From  1930  to  1932  the  high-school  enroll¬ 
ment  increased  from  4,399,422  to  5,140,021  pupils,  or  an  increase  of 
16.8  percent.  The  number  of  boys  enrolled  increased  from  2,115  228 
to  2,530,790,  or  19.6  percent;  and  the  number  of  girls  enrolled  in¬ 
creased  from  2,284,194  to  2,609,231,  or  14.2  percent.  The  least 
increase  was  from  1926  to  1928.  The  increase  from  1930  to  1932 
exceeds  that  of  1928-30  by  252,456  pupils. 

From  year  to  year  a  larger  and  larger  percentage  of  the  total  school 
population  is  being  enrolled  in  high  school,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  American  people  have  come  to  realize  that  a  high-school  education 
is  none  too  much  to  meet  present-day  standards,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  modem  high  school  is  attempting  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
and  of  society  in  general  better  than  it  did  not  so  many  years  ago. 
It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to  measure  this  increase.  The  proportion 
of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high  school  in  1880  was  only  1.1  percent  of 
the  total  school  enrollment  (table  1).  There  has  been  a  gradual 
increase  from  that  time  to  19.6  percent  in  1932. 

While  the  percentage  of  public-school  pupils  enrolled  in  high  school 
averages  19.6  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  there  is  considerable  diver¬ 
sity  among  the  States  with  respect  to  the  percentage  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  public  high  school.  The  percentages  range  from  9.9  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  to  27.6  in  Washington  (fig.  2).  The  State  of  Washington  has, 
therefore,  about  three  times  as  great  a  proportion  of  its  school  enroll¬ 
ment  in  high  school  as  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Night  schools— ’From  1930  to  1932  the  number  of  night-school 
pupils  decreased  from  1,245,124  to  1,063,779.  The  largest  enrollment 
in  night  schools  was  in  California  (table  13).  California  and  New  York 
were  the  only  States  enrolling  more  than  100,000  night-school  pupils 
each  in  1932.  Each  of  the  following  States  enrolled  between  50,000 
and  100,000  pupils  in  its.night  schools:  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin.  The  decrease  in  the  night-school  en¬ 
rollment  has  been  due  partly  to  the  elimination  or  the  curtailment  of 
night-school  work  by  many  boards  of  education.  The  decrease  has, 
however,  not  been  as  great  as  the  figures  indicate,  since  some  part-time 
and  continuation-school  pupils  were  included  in  the  1930  figures,  while 
none  are  included  in  those  for  1932.  The  night-school  movement  was 
getting  under  way  and  had  great  promise  of  expansion  in  1930,  but 
during  the  depression  night  schools  were  among  the  first  of  the  various 
types  of  schools  to  feel  its  effect. 

Summer  schools.  The  public  summer-school  enrollment  decreased 
from  520,874  in  1930  to  485,501  in  1932,  or  6.8  percent.  Several 
States,  as  may  be  noted  in  table  13,  did  not  report  any  summer-school 
pupils.  In  no  State  did  the  enrollment  reach  100,000.  The  highest 
was  73,144.  This  honor  goes  to  New  York.  Only  the  following  States 
had  a  summer-school  enrollment  of  more  than  25,000  each:  California, 
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Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Summer  schools  were  also  among  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of 
the  depression;  many  boards  of  education  having  eliminated  them 
entirely.  These  schools  were  offering  great  opportunities  to  children 


Fiqubb  1.— Biennial  changes  in  enrollments  in  elementary*  and  high-school  grades,  1918-20  to  1930-32. 
(The  logarithmic  chart  above  shows  rate  of  change;  the  arithmetic  chart  below  shows  the  amount  of 
actual  change  from  the  preceding  biennium.) 


to  make  up  for  lost  time  in  school  or  to  complete  more  work  within  a 
year. 

Part-time  and  continuation  schools. — This  is  the  first  time  that  sta¬ 
tistics  relating  to  part-time  and  continuation  schools  have  been  col- 
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State 


Washington  27*6 

Wlsoonsln  27*4 

Utah  27,3 

Massachusetts  25*9 

Oregon  25. 4 

Montana  24.4 

California  24.1 

Idaho  23.9 

Illinois  23-9 

Wyoming  23-6 

Indiana  23-4 

Zansas  23.4 

Hevada  22.9 

Webraeka  22-9 

Ohio  22.7 

,  Hew  York  22.6 

Iowa  22.5 

Connecticut  22.3 

Hew  Hampshire  22.2 

Missouri  21.2 

District  of  Columbia  20.7 
Maine  20.7 

South  Dakota  20*6* 

Minnesota  20.5 

fihode  Island  20«5 

Michigan  20.1 

Pennsylvania  19-3 

Texas  19.6 

Delaware  19.6 

Vorth  Dakota  19.4 

Colorado  19*4 

Vermont  19.1 

Hew  Jersey  IS. 9 

Maryland  16.1 

Oklahoma  16.6 

Arleona  16.3 

Worth  Carolina  15.4 

West  Virginia  14,6 

Virginia  14*3 

Louisiana  14.3 

Vlorlda  14.3 

Hew  Mexloo  I3.7 

Oeorgia  12.5 

Tennessee  12.3 

South  Carolina  12.2 

Arkansas  12.1 

Kentucky  11. 7 

Alabama  10.6 

Mlealasippi  9.9 


United  State s  I  19.6 


Percent  of  total  enrollment  in  high  eohool 
10  20 


Figure  2.— Percentage  of  total  enrollment  In  high  school,  by  State,  last  4  years  of  system,  1931-82. 
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lected  on  the  blanks  used  by  the  Office  of  Education  in  collecting 
State  school  statistics.  This  first  report  shows  that  in  the  27  States 
reporting  there  are  256,900  pupils  and  4,151  teachers,  and  that  the 
total  cost  of  instruction  is  $7,947,701  (table  13).  On  the  basis  of 
enrollment  the  average  cost  per  pupil  is  $30.95.  New  York  reports 
the  largest  part-time  and  continuation-school  enrollment,  84,866;  and 
California  the  next  largest,  80,557. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 

The  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  public  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  country  in  1932  was  22,245,344. 
From  1930  to  1932  the  number  in  average  daily  attendance  increased 
4.6  percent.  Table  7,  page  58,  shows  the  number  of  pupils  attending 
•daily  in  each  of  the  States  by  decades  from  1870  to  1930,  and  for  1932. 
Table  A  shows  the  average  daily  attendance  by  States  for  1930  and 
1932  and  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  within  the  biennium. 
The  greatest  increase  was  in  Oregon.  In  23  States  the  increase  was 
5  percent  or  more. 

Attendance  in  relation  to  enrollment. — From  1930  to  1932  the  total 
enrollment  in  the  public  schools  increased  from  25,678,015  to 
26,275,441,  or  2.3  percent,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  from 
21,264,886  to  22,245,344,  or  4.6  percent.  Of  the  26,275,441  children 
enrolled  in  1932,  approximately  4,030,097  were  out  of  school  each  day. 

The  children  who  enroll  in  school  attend  more  regularly  in  recent 
years  than  they  did  several  decades  ago  (table  1).  In  1880  only  62.3 
percent  of  the  children  enrolled  attended  each  day,  while  in  1930 
82.8  percent,  and  in  1932  84.7  percent  of  the  children  enrolled  were 
attending  each  day.  The  increase  in  the  percentage  of  school  attend¬ 
ance  is  doubtless  due  to  several  causes.  The  compulsory  school- 
attendance  laws  have  become  more  effective  not  only  by  causing  more 
children  to  enroll  in  school,  but  by  compelling  more  regular  attendance 
on  the  part  of  those  who  enroll.  The  function  of  the  attendance  officer 
as  now  conceived  is  not  merely  to  get  the  pupils  into  school,  but  to 
seek  the  causes  of  nonattendance.  Many  of  the  compulsory  school- 
attendance  laws  have  been  strengthened  so  as  to  require  attendance 
for  the  full  length  of  the  school  term.  Better  school  attendance  can¬ 
not  be  attributed  entirely  to  improved  attendance  service.  Teachers 
are  now  better  trained  than  formerly  and  know  better  how  to  appeal 
to  the  interests  of  the  children,  thus  making  school  a  more  desirable 
place  than  it  was  formerly.  Courses  of  study  have  also  been  improved 
to  meet  more  nearly  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupils,  thus  helping 
the  school  to  hold  the  children  in  regular  attendance.  The  transpor¬ 
tation  of  pupils  is  also  another  means  of  helping  secure  better  attend¬ 
ance.  In  many  communities  children  who  live  some  distance  from 
school  need  no  longer  remain  at  home  on  account  of  inclement  weather. 
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The  extracurricular  activities  may  also  be  another  factor  that  should 
be  noted  in  seeking  the  cause  for  better  school  attendance.  The  in¬ 
creased  interest  of  parents  in  the  education  of  their  children  should 
not  pass  unnoticed. 

Although  school  attendance  has  been  improving  there  is  doubtless 
some  room  for  further  improvement.  Just  how  many  children  out  of 
every  100  enrolled  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  in  daily  attend¬ 
ance  is  not  a  question  easily  answered;  but  it  would  seem  that  with 
better  school  facilities,  better  health  supervision,  and  better  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  school-attendance  laws  in  many  communities  the  average 
in  most  States  could  be  raised  to  at  least  90  out  of  every  100.  Seven 
States ;  namely,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine,  Montana,  Ohio,  Oregon,  and 
Utah  have  already  reached  this  mark.  Figure  3  shows  percentage 
attendance  and  percentage  absence  by  States. 

Days  attended  and  length  of  school  term. — The  average  number  of  days 
that  the  schools  were  actually  in  session  in  1932  was  171.2,  or  about 
8%  months.  In  10  States  the  average  school  term  is  180  days  or  more; 
in  28,  from  160  to  179  days;  and  in  8,  from  140  to  159  days.  In  3 
States  it  is  less  than  140  days  (table  9).  For  the  country  as  a  whole 
the  school  term  decreased  1%  days  from  1930  to  1932.  The  number  of 
States  in  which  the  average  school  term  was  increased  or  decreased 
within  the  biennium  and  the  number  of  days  increased  or  decreased 
are  as  follows: 


Number  of  days  * 


0-2 

2-4 

4-6 

6-8 

8-10 

10-12 

12-14 

14-16 

20-22 

Total 
num¬ 
ber  of 
States 

1 

t 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

. . . . — - — - - 1 

VTiimKAi*  t\f  Stl  at  tut  InitrAUulnir 

10 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

19 

Number  of  States  decreasing . - .  -  - 

11 

7 

4 

8 

2 

1 

1 

29 

i  No  States  reported  either  Increases  or  decreases  from  16  to  20  days. 


Twenty-four  States  reported  a  distribution  of  enrollment  according' 
to  the  length  of  the  school  term  provided  in  1932.  The  results  have' 
been  summarized  in  table  30  (p.  94).  Of  the  11,610,339  children- 
represented  in  this  tabulation  9.6  percent  have  a  school  term  of  150’ 
days  or  less,  or  a  school  term  of  not  more  than  7%  months;  6.1  percent' 
have  a  term  of  not  more  than  6K  months;  3.5  percent  a  term  of  no# 
more  than  5#  months;  and  1.7  percent  a  term  of  not  more  than  4% 
months.  ' 

Table  9  (p.  60)  shows  the  length  of  school  term,  exclusive  of  holidays 
provided  in  each  of  the  States,  but  it  does  not  show  how  many  days 
each  pupil  attends  school.  The  important  question  is,  How  well  is 
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the  school  term  provided  taken  advantage  of  by  the  children  enrolled? 
While  the  average  length  of  the  school  term  in  1932  was  171.2  days 
the  average  number  of  days  attended  by  each  pupil  was  144.9.  The 
average  number  of  days  attended  in  1932  ranges  from  98.1  in 
Mississippi  to  163.2  in  Illinois.  In  only  6  States  did  the  children 
enrolled  attend  160  days  or  more;  in  17  States  from  151  to  160  days; 
in  12  States  from  141  to  150  days;  in  4  States  from  131  to  140  days; 
and  in  4  States  from  121  to  130  days.  In  6  States  the  children 
attended  school  an  average  of  120  days  or  less,  or  for  not  more  than 
6  months  a  year. 

Within  the  biennium  the  average  number  of  days  attended  in¬ 
creased  from  143  in  1930  to  144.9  in  1932.  The  greatest  increase  in 
any  State  was  15.2  days. 

The  following  distribution  by  days  shows  the  number  of  States  in 
which  the  number  of  days  attended  increased  or  decreased  from 
1930  to  1932: 


Number  of  days  » 

Total 

num- 

(M 

1-2 

2-3 

3-4 

4-5 

5-6 

6-7 

7-8 

8-0 

lo-n 

11-12 

12-13 

13-14 

14-15 

15-16 

berof 

States 

1 

2 

* 

4 

4 

§ 

7 

9 

1 

It 

n 

It 

11 

14 

15 

1« 

17 

Humber  of  States  in- 
creasing...... . 

Q 

3 

4 

4 

3 

1 

2 

3 

i 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

33 

Humber  of  States  de¬ 
creasing.. . 

2 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

15 

*  No  State  reported  increases  or  decreases  from  0  to  10  days. 


Another  measure  with  respect  to  school  attendance  in  relation  to 
the  school  term  provided  is  the  percentage  of  the  school  term  not 
attended.  From  1910  to  1932  this  percentage  dropped  from  27.5  to 
15.3.  In  7  States  the  comparative  drop  was  much  greater  (table  B). 
From  1930  to  1932  the  percentage  of  the  school  term  not  attended 
fell  from  17.1  to  15.3. 

Since  each  State  and  each  school  district  provide  a  certain  amount 
of  money  for  running  the  schools,  they  would  cost  no  more  if  every 
pupil  were  to  attend  school  every  day  of  the  school  term. 
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Table  B— PERCENT  OF  TERM  NOT  UTILIZED,  1910-32 


State  orloutlylng  part  1910  1920  1030  1932  State  or  outlying  part  1910  1920  1930 


Continental  United 
States _ 27.0  26.1 

Alabama .  34. 7  36. 6 

Arizona .  37.9  39.3 

Arkansas .  34. 9  32, 5 

California .  22.0  30.9 

■Colorado .  36.8  31.9 

Connecticut .  22.8  21.5 

JDelaware .  31.4  28. 9 

District  of  Columbia _  19. 8  19. 2 

^Florida .  28. 3  26. 4 

Ceorgia .  34. 7  32. 4 

'  I 

Idaho .  31.0  26,5 

Illinois .  21. 4  15. 2 

Indiana .  19.9  19.3 

Iowa .  28, 3  21.  l 

Kansas .  20. 4  23. 0 

Kentucky .  40. 7  36. 0 

Louisiana .  30. 9  27. 6 

Maine .  25.8  15. 8 

-Maryland .  38.0  27.4 

Massachusetts .  17. 8  16. 6 

Michigan .  16. 4  24. 7 

Minnesota .  29.1  21.6 

Mississippi .  38. 1  37, 0 

Missouri. .  29,8  21.0 

Montana .  16. 0  27. 5 

Nebraska .  31.0  25.4 

Nevada .  29, 2  24. 7 

New  Hampshire .  26. 1  17. 1 

New  Jersey .  27. 1  19. 0 

New  Mexico. .  38.8  27,0 


New  York .  20.4 

North  Carolina .  35.5 

North  Dakota .  34, 7 

Ohio .  17.2 

Oklahoma .  37.7 

Oregon .  16.5 

Pennsylvania .  20.9 

Rhode  Island .  22. 4 

South  Carolina .  31. 1 

South  Dakota .  37. 1 

Tennessee .  32. 5 

Texas .  33.1 

Utah .  22.2 

Vermont .  13.0 

Virginia .  34.6 

Washington .  28.7 

West  Virginia .  29.9 

Wisconsin .  30.8 

Wyoming .  28.4 

Outlying  parti  of  the 
United  States 

Alaska . 

Canal  Zone . 

Guam . . 

Hawaii . 

Philippine  Islands . 


Puerto  Rico... 
Virgin  Islands  . 


26. 2  23. 2 


ADMINISTRATION,  INSTRUCTION,  PERSONNEL,  AND  RELATED 

ITEMS 

Administrative  officers  and  assistants. — Of  the  20,672  administrative 
officers  in  1932,  824  are  State  superintendents  and  other  State 
administrative  officers,  1,137  other  personnel  in  the  State  depart¬ 
ments,  5,143  county  superintendents  and  assistants,  11,127  city 
superintendents  and  assistants,  and  2,441  district  and  township 
superintendents  in  the  States  reporting  such  officers  (table  18). 

Supervisors  and  principals. — Only  24  States  reported  the  number  of 
supervisors  of  instruction  for  the  elementary  schools  and  23  for  the 
secondary  schools.  The  number  of  elementary-school  supervisors 
reported  is  3,520  and  of  secondary-school  supervisors  1,314,  making  a 
total  of  4,834.  In  these  States  there  are  452,132  teachers.  The 
approximate  average  number  of  teachers  per  supervisor  is  therefore 
94  for  the  States  reporting. 

Only  30  States  reported  the  number  of  elementary-school  principals, 
and  only  30  the  number  of  secondary-school  principals.  In  the  States 
reporting  there  are  11,592  principals  of  elementary  schools  and  10,573 
principals  of  high  schools,  or  a  total  of  22,165  principals.  In  these 
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States  there  are  599,449  teachers,  thus  there  is  a  principal  for  every 
27  teachers. 

Number  of  teachers. — The  total  number  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary-school  teachers  employed  in  the  United  States  in  1932  was 
871,607  and  the  total  number  of  teaching  positions  was  863,348. 
The  difference  in  the  two  numbers  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
teachers  resign  during  the  school  term  and  others  are  employed  to 
fill  their  positions. 


Table  C.— DISPARITY  BETWEEN  INCREASE  IN  TEACHING  POSI¬ 
TIONS  AND  INCREASE  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,  1930-32 
WITH  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE 
PER  TEACHER  IN  1932 


State 


Teachers 


Num¬ 
ber  in¬ 
crease 
or  de¬ 
crease 


Per¬ 
cent  of 
in¬ 
crease 
or  de¬ 
crease 


Aver- 


ance 


per¬ 
cent  of 
in- 


or  de¬ 
crease 


Num¬ 
ber  of 
pupils 
aver- 


aily 

attend¬ 

ance 

per 

teach¬ 

ing 

posi¬ 

tion 


State 


1  «  »  *  *  * 


Continental 
United  States.  | 

Alabama. . 

Arizona . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Oonnoctiout . 

Delaware . 

Dist,  of  Columbia. . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Idaho . 

Illinois . 

Indiana..  ... _ .... 

Iowa . " . 

Kansas . . ..... 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 4 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota- . 

Mississippi . . 

Missouri . 

Montana . 


80,747 


+137 

+294 

-880 

1+2,262 

+62 

-7 

+100 

+29 

+448 

+463 

+84 

-294 

-346 

+218 

-23 

+131 
,,  +77 
|+1,260 

+926 
— 1, 121 
+394 
+388 
-63 


2.6 


+0.8 
+9.3 
-7.0 
+6. 1 
+  6 

-.1 
+7.0 
+1. 1 
+4.2 
+2.4 

+1.9 

-.6 

-1.6 

+.9 

-.1 

+7.2 

+2.2 

+2.1 

+.9 

+4.8 

+2.7 

-6.1 

+2,8 

+1.6 

-1.0 


4.6 


+7.6 

+6.6 

2.4 

•6.5 

+4.4 

+3.0 

+7.0 

+7.8 

+9.6 

+6.3 

+3.6 

+1.9 

+8.9 

+2.9 

+5.2 

+7.1 

+5.0 

+5.8 

+5.9 

+3.4 

+2.6 

+4.0 

-1.6 

+4.5 

+2.3 


25.  B 


30.5 
23.4 
29.0 
24.8 

20.3 

29.1 

25.6 

26.7 
26.6 

29.3 

22.2 

25.8 

30.2 

19.3 
20.1 

28.2 

29.7 

23.1 

29.2 

25.4 

25.2 
22.6 
27.6 

24.5 


Nebraska . . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire.... 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 


New  York. . 

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohio . . . 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania.... 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina... 
South  Dakota.... 


Tennessee..... 

Texas . 

Utah . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming . 


1&0 


Teac 

Num¬ 
ber  in¬ 
crease 
or  de¬ 
crease 

hers 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
In¬ 
crease 
or  de¬ 
crease 

Aver¬ 
age 
daily 
attend¬ 
ance 
per¬ 
cent  of 
in¬ 
crease 
or  de¬ 
crease 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
pupils 
aver¬ 
age 
dally 
attend¬ 
ance 
per 
teach¬ 
ing 
posi¬ 
tion 

2 

3 

4 

8 

+1 

+8.8 

19.1 

+100 

+12.6 

+9.5 

18.3 

+12 

+« 4 

+4.0 

23.1 

+1, 195 

+4.7 

+4.4 

26.0 

-122 

-3.6 

+9.8 

25.5 

+4,534 

+6.0 

+4.9 

216 

-870 

-3.7 

+8,2 

32.4 

+  18 

+•  2 

-2,7 

17.2 

+955 

+2.3 

+3.3 

27.8 

-1,647 

-8.3 

+4.9 

27.2 

+1,668 

+26.9 

+27.1 

25.0 

+1,513 

+2.6 

+4.5 

29.3 

+128 

+3.3 

+3.3 

26.3 

-345 

-2.6 

+7.2 

28.6 

-191 

-2.1 

-.8 

15.7 

+1,158 

+6. 5 

+4.4 

26.7 

+6,042 

+16.9 

-1.5 

25.4 

-337 

-7.8 

+5.6 

30.9 

+40 

+1.4 

+.3 

20.3 

+242 

+1.5 

+6.6 

28.9 

-95 

—.9 

+3.3 

26.1 

+544 

+3.4 

+5.0 

22.4 

+518 

+2.6 

+7.8 

24.6 

-208 

-7.0 

-.2 

17.2 

In  1932,  there  were  20,747  more  teaching  positions  than  in  1930, 
which  represents  an  increase  of  2.5  percent.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  Buch  positions  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in 
'  enrollments.  The  percentage  increase  in  the  number  of  teaching 
positions  was,  however,  not  as  great  as  the  percentage  increase  in 
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the  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance,  which  amounted 
to  4.6  percent.  In  some  States  the  percentage  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  is  very  marked  compared  with 
the  percentage  increase  in  the  number  of  teaching  positions  (table  C). 

From  the  data  presented  in  table  12  (p.  68)  it  will  he  seen  that  the 
proportion  of  men  teachers  declined  from  42.8  percent  in  1880  to  14.1 
percent  in  1920,  and  increased  to  16.6  percent  in  1930  and  to  17.7 
percent  in  1932.  In  the  following  States  25  percent  or  more  of  the 
teachers  are  men:  Arkansas,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Utah,  and 
West  Virginia.  The  States  in  which  the  percentage  of  men  teachers 
is  less  than  10  are:  Connecticut  and  Vermont.  In  39  States  there  was 
a  higher  percentage  of  men  teachers  in  1932  than  in  1930.  In  nine 
States  the  percentage  of  men  teachers  has  decreased  since  1930. 
The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  men  teachers  from  1920  to  1930  may 
probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  teachers’  salaries  during 
that  period,  the  salaries  being  such  in  many  communities  that  they 
attracted  more  men. 

Pupil-teacher  ratio. — The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  per  teacher 
decreased  from  30.5  in  1930  to  30.4  in  1932;  the  number  of  pupils' 
in  average  daily  attendance  per  teacher  increased  from  25.2  to 
25.8.  In  4  States  the  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance 
per  teacher  in  1932  was  from  30  to  34.9;  in  24  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  25  to  29.9;  in  13  States  from  20  to  24.9;  and  in  7 
States  the  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  per  teacher 
was  less  than  20. 

The  small  pupil-teacher  ratio  in  some  of  the  States  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  are  many  1-room  schools  that 
enroll  very  few  pupils.  For  example,  the  average  enrollment  in  the 
1-teacher  schools  in  Colorado  is  12.5;  in  Iowa,  15.8;  in  Kansas,  15.9, 
in  Minnesota,  11.9;  and  in  North  Dakota,  15.1,  according  to  figures 
obtained  from  the  latest  published  reports  of  the  State  departments 
of  education  in  these  States. 

Since  all  of  the  States  did  not  report  the  number  of  pupils  and  the 
number  of  teachers  for  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  school 
grades  separately,  such  figures  on  these  returns  as  were  reported  have 
been  used  to  estimate  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  at  various  school  levels. 
Using  the  data  supplied  by  23  States  it  is  found  that  the  pupil-teacher 
ratio  in  1932  in  the  elementary  school  was  33 ;  in  the  junior  high  school 
28.8;  in  the  junior-senior  high  school  26.9;  in  the  senior  high  school 
25.7;  and  in  the  regular  high  school  26.2. 

Salaries  oj  teachers,  principals  and  supervisors. — The  average  annual 
salary  of  teachers,  supervisors  and  principals  combined  was  $1,417  in 
1932,  The  average  by  States'Tange»;fw>m^$593;  in  -  Arkansas  to  $2,494 
in  New  York  (table  18). 
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Stats 

Mew  York; 

2,494 

District  of  Columbia 

8.310 

Hew  Jersey 

2,192 

California 

2,109 

Connecticut 

1,970 

Massachusetts 

1.045 

Delaware 

1,651 

Pennsylvania 

1,630 

Arizona 

1,605 

Rhode  Island 

1,599 

Illinois 

1,590 

Ohio 

1.573 

Washington 

1,553 

Maryland 

1,523 

Miohlgan 

1*522 

Indiana 

1.197 

Mevada 

Oregon 

Wisconsin 

Colorado 

1,306 

Minnesota 

1,305 

Hew  Hampshire 

1,256 

Wyoming 

1,250 

Utah 

1,239 

Missouri 

1,230 

Montana 

1,104 

Idaho 

1,160 

Kansas 

1,123 

Oklahoma 

1,102 

Iowa 

1.096 

Mew  Mexloo 

1.096 
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Texas 
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North  Dakota 
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Florida 
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593  | 
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i.nfp 

Figumj  4.— Average  annual  sals 
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,  supervisors,  and  principals,  by  State,  1931-32. 
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Only  a  few  States  made  a  separation  of  expenditures  for  salaries  of 
elementary  teachers  and  of  teachers  in  the  various  types  of  secondary 
schools.  Such  data  as  were  supplied  on  these  points  are  presented  in 
table  29.  The  average  salary  paid  teachers,  supervisors,  and  princi¬ 
pals  of  the  elementary  schools  in  the  23  States  reporting  was  $1,192; 
of  junior  liigh  schools  in  the  11  States  reporting  was  $1,671 ;  of  junior- 
senior  in  4  States,  $1,245;  of  senior  high  schools  in  the  8  States  report¬ 
ing  was  $1,864;  and  of  regular  high  schools  in  18  States  reporting  was 
$1,780.  The  average  elementary  school  salary  varied  from  $2,031  in 
New  Jersey  to  $495  in  Arkansas;  the  average  junior  high  school  salary 
from  $2,334  in  New  Jersey  to  $889  in  Arkansas;  junior-senior  $2,291  in 
New  Jersey  to  $874  in  Arkansas;  the  average  senior  high  school  salary 
from  $2,840  in  New  Jersey  to  $1,324  in  Florida;  and  the  average 
regular  high-school  salary  from  $2,747  in  New  Jersey  to  $772  in 
Arkansas. 

•  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 

The  schools  in  most  of  the  States  are  supported  chiefly  by  local 
taxation  as  is  shown  in  the  following  paragraphs  devoted  to  revenue 
receipts. 

Revenue  receipts. — The  total  revenue  receipts  for  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  1930  was  $2,088,556,837  and  in  1932  the 
amount  was  $2,072,396,907,  or  a  decrease  of  0.8  percent.  Within  the 
biennium  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education  increased  12.6  percent, 
subsidies  from  educational  foundations  decreased  37.2  percent,  the 
funds  derived  from  State  sources  increased  16.3  percent,  from  county 
sources  they  decreased  14.8  percent,  and  from  local  sources  they  de¬ 
creased  2.8  percent.  The  total  revenue  receipts  and  the  source  of 
such  are  shown  for  each  of  the  States  in  table  22. 

Considering  all  revenue  receipts  the  amounts  and  the  percentage 
derived  from  Federal,  State,  county,  and  local  sources  in  1930  and 
1932  were: 


Source 

1030 

1032 

I 

Amount 

i 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

1 

* 

3 

i 

4 

5 

Federal  aid . .  * _ _ _ _ 

*7,333,834 

333,670,402 

210,746,704 

1,510,800,777 

0.4 

16.0 

10.4 

72.3 

18,262,137 

411,379,450 

184,662,068 

1,467,002,352 

0.4 

19.9 

8.9 

70.8 

State.. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

County _ ’ -  - - - 

Local - - - - - - - 

Total . . . .  -- 

2,088,  668, 837 

100.0 

2,072,396,907 

100.0 

The  proportionate  amount  of  the  total  revenue  receipts  from 
Federal  and  State,  county,  and  local  sources  is  shown  by  States  in 
table  19,  page  76. 
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The  amounts  and  the  proportional  amounts  derived  from  taxation 
and  other  sources  in  1930  and  1932  were: 


Source 

\m  j 

1032 

Amount 

i 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

1 

t 

5 

4 

5 

Permanent  funds . 

Lease  of  school  lands . - . 

Appropriation  and  taxation . . . 

FftqAyfU  fl-id  --  -  _ _ _ _ 

m,  707,  m  \ 

3,  748, 881  j 
1,976,  000,08ft  ! 

m,  m 

78,706,401 

1.1 
.2 
04.3 
.4 
3. 8 

826, 703, 192 
3, 142,006 
1,978,344, 542 
8,262,137 
66,854, 130 

1.2 

.2 

95.5. 

.4 

2.? 

All  other  revenue  receipts . . 

Total . . . 

3,088, 588,637 

100.0 

2, 072, 396, 907 

100.0. 

The  greatest  amount  of  income  for  the  public  schools  is  derived' 
from  direct  taxation  for  school  purposes  and  from  appropriations  from, 
general  funds  as  is  shown  in  above  table. 

Considering  these  two  sources  only,  excluding  income  from  perma-. 
nent  funds  and  leases  of  school  land  and  Federal  appropriation,  19.5. 
percent  of  the  funds  raised  for  school  purposes  comes  from  the  State,, 
8.9  percent  from  the  county,  and  71.6  percent  from  local  school 
districts.  Thus  the  county  and  other  local  school  districts  provide 
80.5  percent  of  the  school  funds.  Table  19,  page  76,  and  figure  5 
show  for  each  State  the  proportionate  amounts  of  school  revenue  from 
appropriations  and  taxation  derived  from  State,  county,  and  local 
sources. 

In  only  2  States,  Delaware  and  North  Carolina,  is  50  percent  or- 
more  of  the  receipts  from  appropriations  and  taxation  for  school 
purposes  derived  from  State  sources.  The  percentage  of  school  funds, 
derived  from  State  sources  ranges  from  88.8  percent  in  Delaware  to 
almost  nothing  in  Kansas. 

In  29  States  part  of  the  school  funds  from  taxation  and  appropria-- 
tions  is  reported  as  coming  from  the  county.  In  these  States  the 
proportion  derived  from  the  county  ranges  from  64.1  percent  in 
Nevada  to  0.9  in  New  Jersey.  The  States  in  which  the  county 
furnishes  one  third  or  more  of  the  school  funds  are  Alabama,  Arizona,. 
Idaho,  Louisiana,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Tennessee. 

The  proportion  of  school  funds  derived  from  units  smaller  than  the 
county  ranges  from  98.2  in  Kansas  to  11.2  percent  in  Delaware.  In 
20  States  these  smaller  units  supply  75  percent  or  more  of  the  school 
income;  in  13  States  from  50  to  74  percent;  in  11  States  from  25  to  49 
percent;  and  in  6  States  less  than  25  percent.  Taken  together  the- 
county.  and  local  units  within  the  county  supply  75  percent  or  more  of' 
the  school  funds  in  30  States,  from  50  to  74  in  17  States,  from  25  to  49* 
percent  in  1  State,  and  less  than  25  percent  in  1  State. 
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State 

3 

County 

1 — 1 

pi| 

Delaware 

as.  a 

Bj 

Hi 

Horth  Carolina 

55.0 

BJf 

Alabama 

45-3 

Btl 

BS 

Georgia 

39.6 

26.3 

34.1 

Texas 

33.2 

— 

61.6 

Utah 

35.0 

— 

65.0 

Florida 

34.6 

24.5 

Mississippi  (1930) 

32-9 

Virginia 

32.8 

Dlatrlot  of  Columbia 

31.5 

Hew  fork 

31-2 

66.8 

Maine 

30.2 

69.6 

South  Oarolina 

29.4 

62.1 

JCentuoky 

29.2 

29.2 

41.6 

Louisiana 

28.9 

54.5 

16.6 

Tennessee 

27.0 

50.9 

22.1 

Washington 

26.6 

16.3 

57-1 

Mlohlgan 

26.6 

— 

73*4 

Nevada 

22.8 

64.1 

13.1 

Arirona 

22.0 

41.7’ 

360 

California 

21.9 

30.2 

47.9 

Arkansas 

21.3 

— 

73-7 

Maryland 

21.0 

32.9 

46.1 

lew  Jersey 

19. 1 

.9 

60.0 

Pennsylvania 

19-1 

— 

80. 9 

Minnesota 

18.8 

5.2 

?6.0 

Wlsoonsln 

15.* 

9.7 

74.5 

Vermont 

11.9 

— 

66.1 

Rhode  Island 

6.4 

— 

91.6 

Massachusetts 

7-9 

— 

92.X 

Connecticut 

7.2 

— 

92.6 

West  Virginia 

7.2 

— 

92.8 

Missouri 

7-0 

2.4 

90.6 

Oklahoma 

6.7 

6.0 

37.3 

Illinois 

6.6 

— 

93.4 

Ohio 

4.6 

24.9 

70.3 

Indiana 

4.6 

— 

95-4 

lew  Htspshlre 

4.6 

— 

•95-4 

Montana 

3.4 

X9.5 

47.1 

Worth  Dakota 

3.2 

3-7 

83.1 

Vew  Mexico 

3-0 

74.7 

22-3 

Iowa 

1.3 

2.9 

95.3 

Idaho 

1.2 

39.3 

59-5 

Wyoming 

.9 

26.0 

73-1 

Nebrtsk* 

.7 

— 

99-3 

Co lore do 

.1 

26.1 

73-3 

Oregon 

—  : 

13.9 

86.1 

Kansas 

« 

— 

100.0 

South  Dakota 

— 

”  . 

100. 0 

United  States 

19.5 

D 

71.7 

Peroent  and  Source 


Pique*  5.— Percentage  of  receipts  from  taxation  and  appropriation  from  State,  county,  and  local  sources 

by  State,  1931-32. 
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From  1930  to  1932  the  income  supplied  by  the  States  from  taxation 
or  appropriations  increased  from  16.7  to  19.5  percent.  In  1932  the 
State  was  the  source  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  school  income  from 
taxation  or  appropriations  than  it  was  in  1930  in  Alabama,  Arizona 
California,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana 
Nevada,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma!. 
Pennsylvania,  Philippine  Islands,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont 
Virginia,  Washington.  The  proportionate  amount  of  such  income 
from  the  county  was  somewhat  greater  in  1932  than  in  1930  in  each  of 
the  following  States:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  In  1932  the  units  smaller 
than  the  county  were  bearing  a  larger  share  of  school  support  than  in 
1930  in  the  following  States:  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Georgia,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  In  1930  the  total 
income  from  appropriations  and  taxation  was  $1,975,000,085  and  in 
1932  such  income  was  $1,978,344,542,  an  increase  of  $3,344,457,  or 
0.2  percent. 

The  total  receipts  from  permanent  school  funds  and  leases  of 
school  lands  increased  from  $27,516,517  in  1930  to  $28,936,098  in 
1932.  Table  20,  page  77,  shows  the  amount  each  State  received 
from  these  funds  and  leases  in  1932. 

In  1930,  subsidies  from  educational  foundations  amounted  to 
$844,084,  and  in  1932  to  $530,463,  a  decrease  of  $313,621,  or  37.2 
percent.  The  amounts  from  this  source  in  1932  are  shown  in  table 
22  for  each  of  the  16  States  reporting  receipts  from  educational 
foundations. 

N onrevemie  receipts. — The  receipts  from  loans  and  bond  sales 
decreased  from  $357,050,699  in  1930  to  $126,895,026  in  1932,  or 
64.4  percent,  in  the  States  reporting  both  in  1930  and  in  1932.  Only 
38  States  reported  the  amount  received  from  loans  and  bond  sales 
in  1932.  The  per  capita  debt  incurred  for  each  of  the  19,109,539 
pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  in  these  States  was  $6.67.  If  an 
equal  per  capita  indebtedness  was  incurred  for  the  3,135,805  pupils 
in  the  other  12  States,  the  additional  indebtedness  incurred  in  1932 
would  be  $20,903,664,  making  a  total  of  $147,798,610.  The  amount 
of  school  revenue  derived  from  loans  and  bond  sales  in  each  of  the 
States  reporting  in  1930  and  1932  is  shown  in  table  D. 

Total  revenue  and  nonrevenue  receipts. — The  total  revenue  and 
nonrevenue  receipts,  excluding  balance  on  hand,  amounted  to 
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$2,469,311,376  in  1930  and  $2,233,790,831  in  1932,  a  decrease  of 
9.5  percent.  Considering  both  .revenue  and  nonrevenue  receipts 
for  1932,  the  proportion  derived  from  various  sources  was:  Federal, 
0.37  percent;  State,  18.42  percent;  county,  8.98  percent;  local,  72.21 
percent;  subsidies  from  educational  foundations,  0.02  percent.  The 
total  amounts  of  revenue  and  nonrevenue  receipts  are  shown  for  each 
State  in  table  23. 

Table  D.— COMPARISON  OF  RECEIPTS  FROM  LOANS  AND  BOND 
SALES— 1930  AND  1932 
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EXPENDITURE W 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  public  day  schools  in  1932  was 
$2,161,170,060,  excluding  payment  of  bonds.  The  amount  spent  for 
the  same  purpose  in  1930  was  $2,306,965,557.  This  was  a  decrease 
of  6.3  percent  for  the  2-year  period.  Tables  24,  25,  and  26  show, 
by  States,  the  amounts  expended  in  1932  for  current  expenses, 
capital  outlay,  and  debt  service,  and  table  27  gives  a  percentage 
analysis  for  each  expense  item  for  each  of  the  States. 

Current  expenses. — The  total  current  expenses,  not  including  inter¬ 
est,  decreased  from  $1,843,551,708  in  1930  to  $1,809,939,016  in  1932, 
or  1.8  percent.  The  change  from  1930  to  1932  ranges  from  a  21- 
percent  decrease  in  South  Carolina  to  a  12.8-percent  increase  in 
Delaware.  Thirty-one  States  register  a  decrease  from  1930  to  1932, 
ranging  from  0.4  to  21  percent,  and  17  States  an  increase  ranging 
from  0.7  to  12.8  percent. 


Table  E.— COMPARISON  OF  CURRENT  EXPENSES  IN  1930  AND  1932, 

BY  STATES 


Current  expenses  (not  including 
interest) 

Annual  cost  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance 

State 

1930 

1932 

Percent 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

1930 

1932 

Percent 

increase 

or 

decrease 

1 

» 

3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

Continental  United  States. 

SI,  843, 551, 708 

11,809,939,016 

—1.8 

186.70 

S81.38 

—6.2 

Alabama . . .  _ 

17,652,225 

15,855,506 

-10.2 

37.28 

31.16 

—164 

AHxona . . . 

8,989,546 

8,118,054 

-2.1 

109. 12 

100.27 

-an 

Arkansas . 

11,101, 551 

9, 644,727 

-13.1 

33.56 

2a  46 

-15.2 

California . . 

131, 136,633 

124,719,955 

20,199,773 

+3.0 

133.30 

12a  87 

-3.3 

Colorado . 

21, 125,901 

-4.4 

110.76 

101.42 

—8,4 

Connecticut . . . 

28,155,339 

29,738,992 

+5.6 

102.58 

104.27 

+1.6 

Delaware . 

3,448,498 

3,890,039 

+12.8 

95.12 

100.31 

+5.5 

Districted  Columbia . 

9,043,813 

.  9,370,065 

+3.6 

132.39 

127.54 

-3.7 

Florida . 

.  13/516,229 

1$  821, 467 

+2.3 

60.61 

47.22 

-6.7 

Georgia . . . 

17,166,356 

17,285,146 

+.7 

31.89 

30.20 

-5.3 

Idaho . 

8,553,928 

7,803,449 

-8.8 

86.86 

7a  51 

-11.9 

TlUnnla _ _ 

123,460,692 

117,035,475 

-5.2 

102.58 

oa  39 

-7.0 

Indiana _  _ 

54,666,666 

51,449,071 

-5.9 

91.66 

79.23 

-13.6 

Iewa . . . 

44,692,503 

40,977,634 

-8.3 

96. 10 

85.66 

-10,9 

Kansas . 

33,857,923 

29,760,983 

-12.1 

92.81 

77.52 

-16.5 

Kentucky . 

20,009,576 

19,111,092 

-4.5 

46.23 

41.24 

-10.8 

Louisiana . 

16.847,280 

16,586,189 

-1.5 

4K 19 

44.80 

-7.0 

Maine . 

9,647,509 

18,880,053 

9,844,856 

+2.0 

69.89 

67.38 

-3.6 

Maryland . 

19,682,761 

+4,3 

sa  15 

78.92 

— L  5 

Massachusetts . 

74,034,720 

73,353,630 

-.9 

109.57 

105.03 

-11 

Michigan . 

96,968,550 

85,621,571 

-11.7 

114.76 

98.78 

-13.9 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

46,271, 102 
15,757,723 
40,513, 185 

45,537,935 

115,757,723 

42,164,782 

-1.6 

101.29 

36.13 

70.28 

95.83 
13&  13 
70.02 

-5.4 

Missouri . 

+4.1 

-.4 

Montana. . . . 

11,557,838 

10,622,374 

-8,1 

109.73 

98.61 

-10.1 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire . 

24, 123,984 

22,611,283 

-6.3 

93.08 

80.21 

-13.8 

2,039,602 

6,119,532 

82,801,149 

2,170,283 

6,440,747 

+6.4 

+5.2 

136. 18 
92.77 

132.36 

93.85 

-28 

+1.2 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 

1  Statistics,  1930. 

87,456,888 

+5.6 

124.90 

12a  39 

+1.2 

5,884,701 

6,014,045 

+2,2 

77.21 

71.89 

-a  9 
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Table  E.— COMPARISON  OF  CURRENT  EXPENSES  IN  1930  AND  1932, 
BY  STATES— Continued 


State 

Current  expenses  (not  including 

1  interest) 

Annual  cost  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance 

1930 

1932 

Percent 

increase 

or 

decrease 

1930 

1932 

Percent 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

1 

2 

3 

n 

^9 

6 

7 

New  York..* . . . 

$216,705,491 

$272  923,414 

+6.3 

$137.  55 

$139.38 

+1.3 

North  Carolina . 

28*830,362 

25,083,394 

-13.0 

4285 

34.44 

-19.6 

North  Dakota . 

14,794, 184 

12117,315 

-18.1 

99. 55 

83.  77 

-15.9 

Ohio . 

109,213, 169 

98,506,523 

-9.8 

95. 69 

83.56 

-127 

Oklahoma . 

30,780,341 

27,303,446 

-11.3 

65.48 

55.35 

-15.5 

Oregon . 

16,030,009 

15,064, 041 

-6.0 

103. 31 

76.38 

-26.1 

Pennsylvania . 

145,861,417 

149,498,036 

+2  6 

87.81 

86, 14 

-1.9 

Rhode  Island . 

9,821,214 

10,424,854 

+6.1 

95.74 

98.35 

+27 

South  Carolina . 

13,933, 522 

11,002,230 

-21,0 

39.98 

29.44 

-26.4 

South  Dakota . 

13, 219,921 

12489,037 

-5.5 

95. 36 

90.85 

-4.7 

Tennessee . 

20, 560,079 

19,723,214 

-4.1 

42  66 

39. 21 

-8.1 

Texas . 

58,597, 695 

60,808,246 

+3.8 

54.57 

57.49 

+5. 4 

Utah . 

9,052,640 

8>  213, 259 

-9.3 

75. 08 

64.50 

-14.1 

Vermont . 

4,883,970 

4,443,823 

-9.0 

84.24 

76.40 

-9.3 

Virginia . 

20,026,944 

19,955,247 

-.4 

44.25 

41.35 

-6.6 

Washington . 

27,976,728 

26, 630,775 

-4.8 

100.45 

92  56 

-7.9 

West  Virginia . 

25, 265,495 

23,461,879 

-7.1 

72  18 

63.82 

-11.6 

Wisconsin . 

44,566.798 

44,188,709 

-.9 

94. 17 

86.56 

-8.1 

Wyoming . 

6,137,422 

5, 475, 079 

-11.1 

128,59 

114.89 

-10.7 

The  following  shows  the  amount  expended  and  the  cost  per  pupil 
for  each  of  the  several  functions;  and  also  the  proportionate  amounts 
devoted  to  each  function  in  1930  and  1932. 

COMPARISON  OF  STATE  SCHOOL  EXPENSES  IN  1930  AND  1932 


Purpose 


General  control . . . 

Instruction: 

Salaries . . . 

Textbooks  and  supplies 

Total  Instruction...... 

Operation . 

Maintenance . . . 

Auxiliary  agencies . 

Fixed  charges . 


Ttfal  current  expenses. 


Capital  outlay.. 
Interest . 


1930 


Amount 


$78, 679,  502 

1,350,427, 194 
07,300,(89 
1,317,727,233 
216,072,433 

78,810,238 
101,992,622 
50, 269,680 


Per  capita 
cost  on 
average 
dally  at¬ 
tendance 


1,843, 551,7(8 

370,877,969 
92, 535,880 


$3.70 

sa  80 

3. 17 
61.97 
10. 16 
a  7i 
4,80 
2.36 


86.70 


17.44 

4.35 


Per¬ 

cent 

of 

total 


4.3 

67.9 

3.6 
71.5 
11.7 

4.3 

5.5 

2.7 


100.0 


1932 


Amount 


Per  capital 
cost  on 
average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance 


$74,910, 121 

1,265,443,910 
67,887,916 
1,333,331,826 
198,905,327 
58, 518,348 
9a  707, 181 
45, 56a  213 


1,809,939,018 

210, 99a  362 
140,234,782 


$3.37 

56.89 
3.05 
59.94 
a  94 
263 
4.44 
204 


81.36 

9.48 

6.30 


Per¬ 

cent 

of 

total 


4.1 

69.9 

3.8 

73.7 

11.0 

3.2 
5.5 
25 


100.0 


Percent¬ 
age  de¬ 
crease 
in  per 
capita 
cost 


45.6 

1*44.8 


i  increase. 

*  Mostly  due  to  more  States  reporting  interest  charges.  38  States  reported  interest  charges  in  1930  while 
all  States  show  interest  charges  for  1932. 


Flora*  8.  Annual  cost  per  pupil  In  average  daily  attandanoa  for  current  expenses,  capital  outlay,  and 

lntereat,  1831-32. 

Table  27  shows  for  each  State  the  percentage  distribution  of  ex¬ 
penditures  for  each  major  current  expense  item.  The  percent  devoted 
to  general  control  ranges  from  1.6  in  Michigan  and  North  Dakota  to 
8  in  Arkansas;  to  instruction,  from  64.7  in  New  Hampshire  to  81.3 
m  South  Carolina;  to  operation,  from  3.6  in  Alabama  to  12.7  in 
Nevada;  to  maintenance,  from  1.3  in  Arkansas  and  South  Carolina 
to  5.8  m  Maine;  to  auxiliary  agencies,  from  3  in  Nebraska  to  15  in 
Worth  Dakota;  and  to  fixed  charges,  from  0,7  in  New  Jersey  to  7.3 
m.  afylaad.  Since  these  percentages  are  State  averages,  the  vari- 
fttion  m  the  proportionate  amounts  spent  for  each  current  expense 
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item  would  vary  considerably  among  the  school  districts  of  the 
country.  These  variations  are  partly  due  to  climatic  differences  and 
to  some  extent  to  variations  in  accounting  procedure. 

Capital  outlay. — The  amount  spent  for  capital  outlay  in  1930  was 
$370,877,969,  and  in  1932  the  amount  spent  for  this  purpose  was 
$210,996,262.  Within  the  biennium  there  was,  therefore,  a  decrease 
of  $159,881,707,  or  43.1  percent,  in  the  amount  spent  for  hew  build¬ 
ings,  grounds,  and  equipment.  From  1920  to  1932  the  peak  for  capital 
outlay  was  reached  in  1925  when  the  amount  expended  for  new  build¬ 
ings,  sites,  and  new  equipment  was  $433,584,559.  The  amount  spent 
for  capital  outlay  in  1932  was  33.6  percent  below  the  average  for 
these  expenditures  from  1920  to  1932  and  51.3  percent  less  than  in 
1925.  Of  the  total  expenditure  in  1930,  excluding  payments  of 
bonds,  16.1  percent  was  for  capital  outlay;  in  1932,  9.7  percent  was 
for  this  purpose.  The  proportionate  amount  for  capital  outlay 
varied  considerably  among  the  States,  ranging  from  2.1  percent  in 
Georgia  to  36.8  percent  in  Delaware. 

Debt  service  and  interest. — In  1930,  payments  on  bonds  and  short- 
time  loans  amounted  to  $144,950,229,  and  in  1932  to  $182,943,930, 
an  increase  of  $37,993,701,  or  26.2  percent.  Between  1920  and  1932 
the  largest  payment  for  these  purposes  was  in  1932,  the  amount  at 
this  time  being  $182,943,930.  The  increase  from  1920  to  1932 
amounted  to  $123,809,038,  or  209.4  percent. 

In  1930,  only  38  States  reported  the  amount  of  interest  paid,  which 
was  $92,535,880.  In  1932,  the  interest  payments  in  these  same  States 
was  $110,273,108.  This  was  an  increase  of  $17,737,228,  or  19.2 
percent,  in  interest  payments  within  the  biennium,  in  these  38  States. 
Table  F  shows  the  expenditure  for  interest  as  reported  for  1932  and 
the  amount  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance. 

Cost  per  pupil. — The  average  annual  cost,  based  on  current  expenses 
(including  interest)  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  decreased 
from  $91.05  in  1930  to  $87.67  in  1932,  or  $3.38  per  pupil.  Capital 
outlay  decreased  from  $17.44  per  pupil  in  1930  to  $9.48  in  1932,  a 
decrease  of  $7.96.  The  average  annual  cost  per  pupil  for  current 
expenses  (including  interest)  and  capital  outlay  combined  decreased 
from  $108.49  in  1930  to  $97.15  in  1932,  making  a  decrease  of  $11.34 
per  pupil.  Figure  8  shows  per  capita  costs  for  1932. 

Based  upon  enrollment  the  per-pupil  cost  for  current  expenses 
(including  interest)  decreased  from  $75.40  in  1930  to  $74.22  in  1932, 
and  the  cost  per  pupil  for  capital  outlay  within  the  biennium  decreased 
from  $14.44  in  1930  to  $8.03  in  1932,  a  difference  of  $1.18  and  $6.41, 
respectively. 

As  shown  in  table  28  and  in  figure  9  there  is  much  variation  among 
the  States  in  the  cost  per  pupil.  Considering  the  cost  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance,  based  on  current  expenses,  the  cost  ranges 
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State 


South  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Arkansas 
North  Carolina 
lansas 
Michigan 
Oklahoma 
Wyoming 
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Wsst  Virginia 
Nebraska 
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Illinois 
Washington 
Kentucky 
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Arlsona 
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Virginia 

Mississippi  (1930) 
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2.0 

11  tw  Max  loo 
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Florida 
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Pennsylvania 
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California 

3-0 

District  of  Columbia 

3*6 

Texas 

3 -« 

Missouri 

4.1 

Maryland 

4.3 

Mew  Hampshire 
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New  Jersey 
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New  Tork 
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Pxguek  8.— Percentage  increase*or*decreass  in  per  oapita  costs  for  current  expenses,  by  State,  from  1930 

to  1932. 
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from  $3 1 .70  in  Arkansas  to  $  152.85  in  New  Y ork.  The  cost  per  pupil 
for  capital  outlay  in  1932  varied  from  69  cents  in  Georgia  to  $60.16 
in  Delaware. 

Based  on  current  expenses  the  highest  average  annual  cost  per 
pupil  in  the  United  States  since  1920  was  in  1930,  $91 .05.  From  that 
time  to  1932  the  cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  has 
decreased  $3.38,  or  3.7  percent.  The  highest  average  annual  cost  per 
pupil  for  capital  outlay  since  1920  was  $21.86  in  1925.  The  decrease 
from  1925  to  1932  was  $12.38,  or  56.6  percent.  Not  including  interest 
the  average  annual  cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  1930 
was  $86.70  and  in  1932  $81.36,  a  decrease  of  $5.34,  or  6.2  percent 
(table  E). 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY 


Value  of  school  property. — The  estimated  value  of  school  property — 
buildings,  sites,  and  equipment — used  for  public,  elementary,  and 
secondaiy  school  purposes  was  $6,211,327,040  in  1930  and  $6,581,- 
539,756  in  1932,  an  increase  of  $370,212,716,  or  5.6  percent  (table  15). 

Considerable  variation  exists  among  the  States  as  to  the  value  of 
school  property  for  each  child  enrolled  in  school.  The  average  value 
per  pupil  enrolled  for  the  United  States  is  $250.  The  lowest,  $75,  is 
in  Mississippi,  and  the  highest,  $438,  is  in  New  York.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  States  the  valuation  of  school  property  per  pupil  enrolled  is  less 
than  $100:  Alabama,  $89;  Arkansas,  $90;  Georgia,  $74;  Mississippi, 
$75;  South  Carolina,  $87;  and  Tennessee,  $99.  In  the  following 
States  it  is  more  than  $300:  California,  $391;  Connecticut,  $359; 
Delaware,  $311;  the  District  of  Columbia,  $416;  Nevada,  $312;  New 
Jersey,  $391;  and  New  York,  $438. 

Number  of  school  buildings. — In  1932,  the  various  State  officers 
reported  an  aggregate  of  245,941  buildings  used  for  school  purposes 
(table  14).  Of  this  number  143,445,  or  57.8  percent,  are  1-room 
schoolhouses.  The  following  distribution  gives  the  number  of  States 
having  certain  specified  percentages  of  1-room  schools: 


Number 


Percent:  «*/  States 

10-20 1 .  5 

21-30 .  2 

31-40 .  3 

41-50 .  13 

51-60 .  9 


Number 

Percent:  ^ 

61-70 .  6 

71-80 .  8 

81-90 .  1 

91-100 .  1 


The  number  and  percentage  of  1-room  buildings  is  shown  by  States 
(table  14). 

Since  there  is  no  uniformly  accepted  definition  of  a  consolidated 
school,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  present  data  showing  the  num¬ 
ber  df  4nch  schools  in  the  country.  However,  such  data  as  have  been 
supplied  by  43  States  are  included  in  table  14. 


i  District  of  Columbia  has  only  L2  percent. 
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State 

0 

Arlcanaaa 

31.70 

Bouts  Carolina. 

32.53 

Qeorgla 

32.75 

Alabama 

34.41 

Mississippi  (1930) 

33-13 

Vorth  Carolina 

39.43 

Tenneaie* 

40.42 

Virginia 

te.73 

Icntuoky 

43.13 

Louie  la na 

49.42 

Florida 

56-26 

Oklahoma 

5S.73 

Texas 

63.70 

Want  Virginia 

65-58 

Utah 

63.90 

Ualna 

69.24 

Missouri' 

73-91 

Haw  Mexico 

75.97 

Vermont 

73. so 

Kansas 

S0.99 

Oregon 

31. 03 

Idaho 

31.64 

Rabraska 

33.25 

Indiana 

33.42 

Maryland 

36.10 

Wleoonslq 

33.11 

north  Dakota 

69-63 

Iona 

91.00 

Ponnaylvanla 

91.13 

Ohio 

94.27 

South  Dakota 

97-43 

Haw  Bampahlre 

97-99 

Minnesota 

93.20 

Washington 

93.64 

Montana 

102.62 

Delaware 

103.21 

Zlllnola 

103.66 

Ulobigan 

103.04 

Massachusetts 

103.91 

Rhode  Xaland 

109.30 

Arlaona 

110.39 

Ooimeotleut 

110.50 

Colorado 

115.17 

Wyoming 

115.90 

Dlatrlct  of  Oolumbla 

127.54 

California 

139-30 

fevada 

141.01 

lew  Jeraey 

141.19 

Men  York 

152.35 

United  States 

87-S7 

Per  Capita.  Ooet  Par  Pupil  In  Average  Sally  Attendance 
(Dollar  a) 

>  go  4o  €p  ao  ,  lyo  120  -lfro  I6q 


Ficuiti  9,~Per  capita  cost  per  pupil  In  average  daily  attendance  tor  current  expense*,  by  State,  1931-32 
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According  to  data  furnished  by  43  States  in  1932  there  were  at 
that  time  17,008  consolidated  schools.  In  these  States  in  1930  there 
were  16,217  such  schools. 

SCHOOL  DEBT 

In  1930,  the  total  amount  of  bonds  and  other  forms  of  indebtedness 
reported  was  $2,425,796,439.  In  1932,  the  amount  of  such  indebted¬ 
ness  reported  was  $3,121,538,276.  The  increase  for  the  2-year  period 
was  $695,741,837.  The  foregoing  figures  on  school  indebtedness 
should  be  regarded  as  approximate,  since  the  amounts  reported  by 
several  States  are  for  cities  only.  The  approximate  t&tal  school  debt 
of  the  country  in  1932  was  about  144.4  percent  of  the  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  run  the  schools  of  the  country  for  that  year. 

Table  F  shows  the  amount  of  indebtedness  in  each  of  the  States 
in  1930  and  in  1932  and  the  amount  of  indebtedness  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance.  The  amount  of  indebtedness  per  pupil  in 
1932  is  also  shown  in  figure  11.  In  1932,  the  average  indebtedness 
per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  was  $140.32.  The  indebted¬ 
ness  per  pupil  in  1932  ranged  from  $19.91  in  Georgia  to  $329.59  in 
New  York. 

Tabi/b  F.— SCHOOL  DEBT,  INTEREST  PAYMENTS  BY  STATES,  PER 
PUPIL  ENROLLED  AND  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE, 
1930-32 


School  bonds  outstanding  and  other  forms  of 
debt 


State 

Total  amount  j 

Per  pupil  in 
average  daily 
attendance 

By  Stutos 

Per 

pupil 

enrolled 

Per 

pupil  in 
average 
doily 

1030 

1032 

1030 

1032 

attend- 

unce 

1 

t 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Continental  United 
States . 

ta.433.m439 

13,191, 638,976 

1114. 08 

1140.38 

>140, 934, 789 

>5.34 

86.30 

Alabama . 

20, 276^  80ft 

28,631,048 

55.49 

56.27 

1,053,740 

2.58 

3.25 

Arizona... . . 

13,844,360 

12,853, 150 
20,231,871 

182.  24 

158. 76 

819,  706 

8.37 

30.12 

Arkansas — „ . 

20,206,600 

70, 22 

86.25 

1,097,930 

2.46 

3.  24 

California . . 

211,014,007 

203,  5K3, 107 

232.20 

210,30 

*  10,087,000 

8. 08 

10,42 

Colorado . 

32,743, 730 

32, 441,140 

171.  07 

162.80 

2, 737, 438 

11.08 

13. 74 

Connecticut . 

47, 63ft,  70ft 

4ft,  438, 275 

173,  2ft 

102.82 

1,774,931 

5.  45 

6.22 

Delaware . 

%  452,  m 

2, 434. 075 

67.66 

62.78 

113,000 

2,54 

2.91 

Florida . 

64,  002, 028 

ftl,  038,  401 

243. 38 

210. 57 

2,646.933 

7.20 

0.04 

Georgia..-*.*-.  . . * 

*  12, 840, 1 16 

*  11,397,000 

23.  R7 

19.91 

* 1,484.868 
523,018 

2.00 

2.59 

Idaho . .  . . 

!  10.367,233 

9.642,822 

105.27 

94.54 

4.30 

5. 13 

Illinois . . . 

|  00,843,770 

158,026,218 

58.03 

120.54 

10, 145,  700 

7.17 

8.27 

Indiana . 

!  63,836,653 

50, 767,655 
55,615, 181 

107.07 

92.04 

2,722,103 

3. 96 

4, 10 

Iowa... .  . . 

57,427,250 

123, 49 

116.26 

2,564, 104 

4,60 

5.34 

Kansas.  _ . 

i  »  13.612.449 

31, 170,952 

37.31 

81.21 

i  1,332,058 

3.16 

3. 47 

Kentucky..., . 

8,710.389 

17, 002, 668 

20.12 

36.60 

800, 982 

1.47 

1.04 

Louisiana . . 

|  *23.  M3, 414 

>  11,998,000 

67,35 

32.41 

1,708, 615 

3.82 

4.62 

Maine . . . 

>4,064.264 

*4,072,000 

35.06 

31.08 

271,672 

1.68 

1.86 

Maryland . . 

14,395,834 

41,939,390 

61.11 

168. 10 

1,701,198 

0.22 

7. 18 

Massachusetts. . . 

*50,014,730 

192,163,878; 

*60,909,000 

74.01 

87.21 

*2,713,808 

>8,020,583 

3.47 

3. 80 

Michigan. . . 

179,069,919 

227.42 

200.59 

8.00 

9.26 

Interest  payments 


1  Estimated*  basis  city  school  reports. 

46335-34 - 3 


*  Cities  only. 


*  Statistics  of  1027-23. 
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In  the  following  paragraphs  of  this  section  comparisons  between 
white  and  Negro  schools  are  made  with  respect  to  enrollments,  attend¬ 
ance,  length  of  term,  and  such  other  items  upon  which  data  wore  com¬ 
piled  (tables  31  to  36). 

Sehool  population  and  enrollment. — In  1932,  there  were  in  the  18 
States  in  which  separate  schools  are  maintained  for  whites  and 
Negroes,  9,174,600  white  and  2,903,700  Negro  children  from  6  to  17 
years  of  age,  inclusive.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  about  24  percent  of 
the  children  of  school  age  are  Negroes.  The  number  of  white  children 
enrolled  in  these  States  in  1932  was  7,662,872,  and  the  number  of 
Negro  children  enrolled  was  2,353,320.  In  1932,  the  ratio  of  enroll- 
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State 
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Tiqubx  11.— School  debt  outstanding  per  pupil  In  average  daily  attendance,  by  State,  1931-32. 
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ment  in  public  schools  to  school  population  was  82.4  for  white  children 
and  81  for  Negro  children.  It.  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  a  slightly 
greater  proportion  of  white  than  of  Negro  children  are  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools.  In  several  States,  however,  as  may  be  noted  in  table 
31  the  proportion  of  Negro  children  enrolled  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  white  children. 

In  1930,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  kindergarten  and  elementary 
school  grades  2,1(59,992  Negro  pupils,  and  in  1932,  the  enrollment  in 
these  grades  was  2,217,339,  an  increase  of  05,055,  or  3  percent.  The 
enrollment  of  Negro  pupils  in  the  secondary  school  grades  in  1930  was 
112, 5S6  and  in  1932  it  was  135,981  an  increase  of  28,009,  or  24.9 
percent. 

Of  the  total  enrollment  in  the  Negro  schools  in  1932,  94.2  percent 
was  in  the  kindergarten  and  elementary  grades,  and  5.8  percent  in  the 
high-school  grades.  In  the  white  schools  in  these  States  82.3  percent 
of  the  enrollment  was  in  the  kindergarten  and  elementary  grades  and 

17.7  percent  in  the  high-school  grades.  The  Negro  schools  have  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  the  children  in  the  first  grade,  33.5  per¬ 
cent  compared  with  17.7  percent  in  the  first  grade  of  the  white  schools. 

Attendance  and  short  term. — The  average  number  of  Negro  children 
in  average  daily  attendance  in  1930  was  1,(545,5  1  8,  and  in  1932  it  was 
1,802,840.  During  the  biennium,  the  number  in  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  increased  7.8  percent  and  the  number  enrolled  increased  3.1 
percent.  During  the  same  period,  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
white  children  in  the  States  maintaining  separate  schools  increased 

3.7  percent,  and  the  enrollment  1.(5  percent.  In  1930,  the  average 
length  of  the  school  term  in  white  schools  and  Negro  schools  was, 
respectively,  162  and  132  days;  in  1932,  the  average  length  of  term 
was  165  and  134  days,  respectively.  The  shorter  school  term  for 
Negroes  doubtless  helps  account  for  the  retardation  among  the  Negro 
children. 

The  average  number  of  days  attended  by  each  pupil  enrolled  in  the 
white  schools  in  1930  was  128  days,  and  in  Negro  schools  97  days;  in 
1932,  the  number  of  days  attended  in  white  schools  was  134,  and  in 
Negro  schools  103.  In  1930,  79  percent  of  the  white  children  and  73 
percent  of  the  Negro  children  enrolled  were  in  average  daily  at¬ 
tendance.  In  1932,  81  percent  of  the  white  children  and  77  percent 
of  the  Negro  children  enrolled  attended  daily.  In  several  States,  the 
percentage  of  Negro  pupils  enrolled  attending  daily  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  white  pupils.  On  the  whole,  however,  as  the  fore¬ 
going  figures  indicate,  the  Negro  cliildren  do  not  attend  school  as 
regularly  as  do  the  white  children. 

Pupil-teacher  ratio. — In  1930,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  per 
teacher  in  the  white  schools  in  the  States  having  separate  schools  for 
whites  and  Negroes  was  34,  and  in  Negro  schools  44 ;  in  1932,  the  num- 
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ber  of  pupils  per  toucher  in  white  and  Negro  schools  was  36.1  and  43.4, 
respectively.  The  heavy  teacher-load  in  the  Negro  schools  may 
account  in  part  for  excessive  retardation  in  such  schools. 

SOME  URBAN  AND  RURAL  SCHOOL  STATISTICS 

When  a  community  ceases  to  be  rural  and  to  take  on  urban  charac¬ 
teristics  is  a  cpiestion  not  easily  answered.  For  statistical  purposes, 
however,  incorporated  places  having  a  population  of  2,500  or  more  are 
classed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Office  of  Education  as 
urban  and  the  remainder  of  the  country  as  rural.  The  collection  of 
educational  statistics  for  urban  communities  as  thus  defined  and  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter,  but  the  collection 
of  such  statistics  from  rural  communities  to  show  totals  by  States  and 
for  the  entire  country  for  the  nonurban  area  has  been  found  to  be  most 
involved,  since  many  of  the  State  departments  of  public  instruction  in 
compiling  educational  statistics  do  not  separate  urban  and  rural,  or  if 
they  do,  they  use  a  variety  of  bases  in  separating  these  communities, 
f  Probably  the  most  reliable  method  thus  far  used  in  obtaining  rural 
school  statistics  for  the  entire  country  is  to  subtract  the  totals  for 
cities  from  the  State  totals  reported  by  the  several  State  departments 
of  education.  Since  practically  all  cities  having  a  population  of  2,500 
or  more  furnished  school  statistics  in  1932  it  is  possible  by  the  process 
just  mentioned  to  obtain  rather  complete  statistics  for  the  remainder 
of  the  country  generally  classed  as  rural.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
educational  statistics  for  rural  and  urban  areas  cannot  be  entirely 
separated  by  subtracting  urban  from  State  totals,  since  some  of  the 
incorporated  places  include  rural  territory  and  since  the  boundaries  of 
some  city  school  districts  extending  as  they  do  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  municipal  corporation,  include  rural  areas.  Then,  too,  the  en¬ 
rollment  figures  for  many  city  school  systems  include  nonresident 
pupils,  especially  secondary  school  pupils  who  live  in  rural  communi¬ 
ties.  It  is  obvious  that  the  statistics  for  rural  areas  as  given  in  the 
tables  are  only  approximate.  Figures  for  the  United  States  are  shown 
in  table  G. 

Population,  enrollment a,  and  attendance. — The  census  figures  for  1930 
show  that  56.2  percent  of  the  total  population  was  urban  and  43.8  per¬ 
cent  was  rural,  and  that  49.7  percent  of  the  children  5  to  17  years 
of  age  lived  in  cities  and  50.3  percent  in  rural  areas  at  that  time. 
There  probably  has  not  been  any  great  change  since  1930.  Changes 
which  have  occurred  would  probably  show  a  larger  percentage  of 
both  adults  and  children  living  in  rural  communities,  since  the  trend 
of  population  toward  the  cities  has  not  been  so  great  and  since  a 
movement  toward  the  country  has  been  in  evidence  since  1930. 
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Of  the  total  enrollment  in  the  schools  of  the  country,  13,453,838, 
or  51.2  percent,  are  enrolled  in  city  schools  and  12,821,603,  or  48.8 
percent,  in  rural  schools.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  children 
enrolled  with  the.  total  population  shows  that  19.5  percent  of  the 
total  urban  population  and  22.2  percent  of  the  rural  population  are 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  This  differential  is  probably  accounted 
for  by  the  difference  in  ratios  of  adults  to  children  and  fewer  private 
schools  in  rural  districts.  Since  data  are  not  at  hand  showing  the 
number  of  children  5  to  17  years  of  age  attending  the  public  schools, 
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Fioi'rb  12.  -  Compartooos  of  city  and  rural  schools  on  eight  items  for  1931-32. 


the  total  enrollment  is  compared  with  the  number  of  children  of 
that  age.  On  this  basis  the  ratio  of  enrollment  in  city  schools  to  the 
number  of  city  children  5  to  17  years  of  age  is  85.  8,  and  the  ratio  of 
the  total  enrollment  in  rural  schools  to  the  number  of  rural  children  5 
to  17  years  of  age.  is  75.2.  It  would  thus  appear  that  rural  children 
do  not  enroll  in  the  same  proportion  as  do  city  children,  but  the  higher 
ratio  for  city  children  is  doubtless  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  fact 
that  many  cities  maintain  kindergartens  for  children  4  or  5  years  of 
age  while  very  few  rural  communities  maintain  such  schools;  to  the 
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fnct  tlmt  a  larger  percentage  of  city  children  than  of  rural  children 
are  in  the  last  year  of  high  school,  many  of  whom  are  more  than  17 
years  of  age,  and  to  the  fact  that  many  rural  children  attend  city 
schools. 

Since  the  total  enrollment  is  compared  with  the  number  of  children 
5  to  17  yearn  of  age,  it  is  possible  for  the  ratio  to  equal  or  to  exceed 
100,  as  is  the  case  in  several  States.  The  high  ratios  in  several  States 
may  probably  be  questioned  as  to  their  correctness. 

Enrollments  by  grades  in  rural  and  city  schools  present  some  sig¬ 
nificant  contrasts  (tables  US  and  89). 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  kindergarten  has  made  relatively  small 
progress  in  rural  sections.  In  urban  areas  1  of  every  22  pupils  attend¬ 
ing  the  schools  is  enrolled  in  kindergarten;  in  rural  sections  only  1 
pupil  of  every  147  enrolled  is  registered  in  kindergarten.  The  enroll¬ 
ment  in  first  grade  is  much  higher  for  rural  schools  than  for  schools  in 
centers  of  2,500  population  or  more.  The  drop  in  enrollment  between 
first  and  second  grades  is  especially  marked  in  rural  schools,  probably 
due  to  a  condition  of  excessive  retardation  in  the  first  grade.  The 
percentage  loss  in  enrollment  in  successive  grades  in  rural  schools  is 
greater  than  in  urban  schools.  The  half-way  mark  in  the  public- 
school  system  (which  also  coincides  rather  closely  with  the  upper 
limit  of  the  compulsory  school  age)  is  the  place  where  the  superior 
holding  power  of  the  urban  school  makes  itself  felt.  The  lines  (fig.  13) 
indicating  grade  enrollments  in  the  two  types  of  schools  cross  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  and  draw  farther  apart  through  the 
remaining  grades  of  elementary  schools  and  high  schools,  as  is  shown 
in  figure  13. 

Of  the  13,453,838  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  day  schools  of  the 
cities,  11,625,461  are  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  of  the  12,821,603 
enrolled  in  the  rural  schools,  10,619,883  are  in  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance,  or  approximately  one  million  and  a  half  of  the  city  and  two 
million  of  the  rural  children  enrolled  are  absent  from  school  each  day. 
Of  the  urban  children  enrolled  86.4  and  of  the  rural  children  enrolled 
82.8  percent  are  in  average  daily  attendance. 

As  shown  in  table  40,  the  percentage  of  pupils  in  average  daily 
attendance  in  several  of  the  States  is  higher  in  their  rural  than  in 
their  city  schools. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  city  child  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  attending  school  more  days  a  year  than  has  had  the  rural  child,  but 
the  difference  in  the  length  of  school  term  expressed  in  days  is  not  so 
well  known.  In  1932,  the  city  schools  of  the  country  were  in  session 
181.5  days  and  the  rural  schools  were  in  session  159.9  days.  The 
city  child  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  school  21.6  days  more 
than  had  his  country  cousin.  In  several  States,  the  length  of  school 
term  in  the  cities  of  those  States  was  about  two  months  more  than 
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in  the  rural  communities.  For  example,  in  Alabama  the  city  school 
term  exceeded  the  rural  by  38. 1  days,  in  Arkansas  by  47.2  days,  in 
Mississippi  by  47.3  days,  and  in  South  Carolina  by  42.3  days. 

Measured  by  the  average  number  of  clays  attended,  the  children 
enrolled  in  the  city  schools  were  in  attendance  150.0  days  and  those 
enrolled  in  the  rural  schools  were  in  attendance  132.4  days;  in  other 
words  the  city  child  is  absent  from  school  24.0  days  and  the  rural 
child  27.5  days  during  the  year.  In  several  States,  as  is  shown  in 
table  40,  the  rural  school  children  attended  school  on  an  average  of 
less  than  100  days,  while  in  these  same  States  the  city  school  children 
attended  school  between  140  and  145  days,  or  more  than  40  days 
more  than  the  number  of  days  attended  by  children  in  the  rural 
schools  of  these  States. 

The  foregoing  figures  showing  the  difference  in  the  length  of  school 
term  and  the  difference  in  the  number  of  days  attended  may  not  seem 
great  for  1  year  but,  assuming  that  the  child  continues  to  live  in  the 
same  community  and  that  these  figures  hold  good  for  each  of  the  12 
years  of  the  public-school  course,  the  city  child  would  have  within 
these  12  years  the  opportunity  of  attending  school  259.2  more  days 
than  has  the  rural  child.  Greater  regularity  of  attendance  would 
give  the  urban  child  a  further  advantage  of  44.8  days;  thus  the 
city  child  on  an  average  would  attend  school  a  total  of  294  more  days 
during  the  12-year  period  than  would  the  rural  child.  Counting  20 
days  to  a  school  month,  the  city  child  has  the  opportunity  of  attending 
school  12.9  more  months  than  the  rural  child  in  order  to  complete 
a  12-year  course,  and  he  actually  attends  school  14.7  more  months 
than  the  rural  child. 

The  following  arithmetical  problem  may  bo  presented:  If  a  school 
term  of  181.5  days  a  year  is  needed  in  order  for  the  city  child  to  com¬ 
plete  the  regular  12-year  public-school  course,  how  many  years  would 
it  take  for  the  rural  child  who  has  a  school  term  of  159.9  days  to 
complete  the  same  course?  Based  on  the  number  of  days  schooling 
offered,  the  answer  is  13.6  years. 

PUPIL-TEACHER  RATIO 

The  pupil-teacher  ratios  given  in  the  following  paragraphs  are 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  and  the 
number  of  positions,  including  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors. 
Since  the  part-time  supervisory  and  administrative  work  that  is  done 
in  rural  schools  is  done  by  persons  who  are  reported  as  teachers  it 
seems  more  comparable  to  include  the  full-time  persons  in  city  schools 
who  do  these  types  of  work.  If  the  ratios  were  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  persons  reported  as  teachers  only,  the  ratios  for  cities  would 
be  considerably  higher  while  the  ratios  for  rural  would  increase  very 
little. 
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Although  there  are  more  pupils  enrolled  in  the  city  schools  of  the 
Nation  than  in  the  rural  schools,  there  are  fewer  teaching  positions, 
including  principals  and  supervisors,  in  the  cities  than  in  the  rural 
areas,  the  total  number  of  such  positions  in  urban  communities  being 
426,176  and  inrural  communities,  466,769. 

In  the  cities,  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teaching  position, 
including  principals  and  supervisors,  is  31.6  and  in  the  rural  com¬ 
munities  the  average  is  27.5. 

In  only  13  States  does  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  in  city  schools  fall 
below  30,  and  in  no  State  does  this  ratio  in  such  schools  fall  below 
25;  in  the  rural  communities  of  31  States  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  is 
less  than  30,  and  in  22  of  them  it  is  less  than  25.  A  further  analysis 
of  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  in  the  rural  schools  shows  that  in  10  States 
such  ratio  is  less  than  20.  As  pointed  out  in  another  section  of  this 
report,  the  low  pupil-teacher  ratio  in  some  of  the  States  is  due  to  the 
many  small  one-teacher  schools.  Attention  may  also  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  low  pupil-teacher  ratios  in  rural  schools  are,  for  the 
most  part,  in  those  States  that  maintain  thousands  of  small  rural 
school  districts  for  administrative  purposes. 

Regardless  of  the  question  whether  or  not  a  low  pupil-teacher  ratio 
is  desirable,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  schools  in  which  such  ratio  is 
low  the  cost  per  pupil  will  be  comparatively  high.  A  recent  study  by 
the  Office  of  Education  shows  that  the  cost  per  pupil  in  the  small 
one-teacher  schools  is  much  greater  than  in  the  larger  schools.1 

EXPENDITURE 

In  1932,  the  current  expense  item  in  city  schools  amounted  to 
$1,154,318,914  for  the  13,453,838  pupils  enrolled  in  these  schools, 
and  in  the  rural  schools  it  amounted  to  only  $655,620,102  for  the 
12,821,603  pupils  enrolled.  Based  on  the  number  of  pupils  in  aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance  the  cost  per  pupil  in  the  city  schools  was  $108.93 
and  in  the  rural  schools  $64.39.  The  cost  per  pupil  in  city  schools 
ranged  from  $45.81  in  South  Carolina  to  $158.94  in  New  York,  and 
in  rural  schools,  from  $25.93  in  Georgia  to  $165.82  in  Nevada  (table 
44).  In  13  States  the  cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in 
rural  schools  was  less  than  $50,  while  in  only  5  States  was  the  cost 
per  pupil  in  the  city  schools  less  than  this  amount.  In  none  of  the 
States  did  the  cost  per  city  school  pupil  fall  below  $40,  while  in  9 
States  the  cost  per  rural  school  pupil  fell  below  this  figure. 

The  cost  per  rural  school  pupil  is  low  despite  the  fact  that  the 
average  pupil-teacher  ratio  in  the  rural  schools  is  less  than  in  the 
city  schools. 


*  Gaumnttz,  W.  H,  Eoonorales  through  the  elimination  of  very  small  schools.  Washington,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Offloe,  1934.  (U,8.  Office  of  Education  Bulletin  1934,  no.  3.) 
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Of  the  total  amount  for  current  expenses,  $831,839,068  was  used  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  426,176  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers 
in  city  schools,  and  only  $434,054,842  was  used  for  the  salaries  of  the 
466,769  rural  school  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers.  In  other 
words,  the  city  schools  of  the  country  expended  almost  twice  as  much 
for  such  salaries  as  did  the  rural  schools  and  for  fewer  teachers. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  annual  salaries  of  city  school  super¬ 
visors,  principals,  and  teachers  with  those  paid  in  the  rural  schools 
shows  that  the  former  were  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  latter, 
the  average  annual  city  school  salary  in  1932  being  $1,951,  and  the 
average  rural  school  salary  $930. 

The  average  annual  salary  varies  greatly  among  the  States  for 
both  city  and  rural  school  teachers  (table  43).  The  average  salary 
in  city  schools  ranges  from  $967  in  Arkansas  to  $2,808  in  New  York, 
and  the  average  salary  in  rural  schools  ranges  from  $485  in  Arkansas 
to  $2,152  in  Connecticut. 

On  the  basis  of  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,000  a  year,  the  average 
salary  for  city  teachers  in  all  but  2  States  equals  or  exceeds  this 
amount,  but  in  only  23  States  does  the  average  salary  of  rural  school 
teachers  equal  or  exceed  $1,000.  In  12  States  the  rural  school 
salaries  average  less  than  $700  a  year. 

In  1932,  capital  outlay  for  city  schools  was  $134,144,938  and  for 
rural  schools,  $76,851,324,  or  $11.61  per  city  school  pupil  and  $7.24 
per  rural  school  pupil.  The  cost  per  city  school  pupil  for  capital 
outlay  varied  from  59  cents  in  Mississippi  to  $51.87  in  Delaware,  and 
the  cost  per  rural  school  pupil  varied  from  20  cents  in  Iowa  to  $68.35 
in  Delaware. 
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The  total  number  of  rural  school  buildings  in  the  entire  country 
is  218,180  and  the  total  number  of  city  school  buildings  27,761.  Of 
the  total  number  of  schoolhouses  143,445  have  but  1  room.  Since 
nearly  all  of  them  are  in  rural  districts  more  than  half  of  the  rural 
schoolhouses  are  of  the  1-room  type. 

In  the  cities  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  building  is  485, 
while  in  the  rural  area  the  average  to  a  building  is  only  59.  In  the 
following  States  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  building  in  rural 
communities  is  less  than  30:  Kansas,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Wyoming  (table  42).  The  smallness  of  the  rural  schools 
is  more  definitely  shown  in  United  States  Office  of  Education  Bulle¬ 
tin  1934,  No.  3,  “Economies  Through  the  Elimination  of  Very  Small 
Schools.  ” 

The  estimated  value  of  city  school  property  is  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  rural  school  property.  The  total  estimated  value 
of  city  school  property  is  $4,764,517,579  and  of  rural  school  property 
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$1,817,022,177.  The  average  value  of  school  property  per  pupil 
enrolled  in  city  schools  is  $353,  and  per  pupil  enrolled  in  rural  schools 
$143.  The  value  of  city  school  property  for  pupils  ranges  from  $144 
in  Georgia  to  $400  in  New  York  and  the  value  of  rural  school  property 
for  pupils  enrolled  ranges  from  $47  in  Georgia  to  $460  in  Nevada. 
In  12  States  rural  school  property  is  valued  at  less  than  $100  per 
pupil  enrolled. 

SOME  EFFECTS  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  UPON  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  effects  of  the  depression,  which  started  about  1928  or  1929, 
began  to  be  seriously  reflected  in  the  schools  of  the  country  between 
1930  and  1932.  At  first  only  a  school  district  here  and  there  was 
affected,  but  within  the  biennium  enough  were  affected  to  lower  State 
and  national  averages  in  certain  respects.  The  foregoing  statement, 
it  should  be  kept  in  inind,  relates  only  to  the  biennium  1930-32. 
Since  1932  the  effects  of  the  economic  situation  upon  the  schools  have 
been  such  as  to  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern. 

One  of  the  effects  between  1930  and  1932  was  to  lower  the  average 
length  of  tlio  school  term  from  172.7  days  to  171.2  days.  The  decrease 
of  1.5  days  may  not  seem  great,  but  this  is  an  average.  To  obtain 
a  true  picture  of  the  situation,  data  for  individual  States  and  of  school 
districts  within  the  States  should  be  noted.  According  to  information 
furnished  the  Office  of  Education  by  1,137  county  school  superintend¬ 
ents  the  school  term  in  some  counties  was  50  percent  less  in  1932 
than  in  1930.  In  6  States  there  were  counties  in  which  the  school 
term  was  decreased  more  than  20  percent,  and  in  12  States  the  reduc¬ 
tion  was  between  10  and  20  percent  in  some  counties.  A  20-percent 
decrease  in  a  school  term  of  160  days  would  reduce  the  term  to  128 
days,  and  a  10-percent  decrease  to  144  days.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
within  the  biennium  when  the  effects  of  the  depression  were  beginning 
to  be  felt  in  the  schools  the  school  term  was  reduced  about  a  month 
in  some  of  the  school  districts  of  the  country. 

As  a  result  of  the  economic  situation  the  cost  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance  decreased  3.7  percent  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
In  only  7  States  did  the  per  capita  cost  increase.  These  States  are 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Texas.  The  greatest  increase,  5.5  percent,  was  in 
Delaware.  The  decreases  range  from  1.5  percent  in  Maryland  to 
26.4  percent  in  South  Carolina.  These  are  only  averages.  According 
to  data  2  compiled  to  show  the  amount  of  change  in  current  expenses 
from  1930-31  to  1931-32  the  decrease  amounted  to  as  much  as  58 
percent  in  some  counties. 


*  Gaumnlt*,  W.  H.  Some  effects  of  the  economic  situation  upon  rural  schools.  Circular  No.  SO,  TJ.S. 
Office  of  Education,  February  1033, 
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Tho  per  capita  cost  for  capita!  outlay  decreased  in  every  State 
except  Delaware,  Maryland,  Rhode  Island,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  decrease  ranged  from  5.4  percent  in  Wyoming  to 
86  percent  in  Vermont.  In  many  communities  nothing  or  very  little 
was  expended  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  school- 
houses  in  1932.  Yet  the  school  enrollment  in  many  of  these  com¬ 
munities  was  increasing. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  depression,  it  appears,  has  been  to  increase 
the  enrollment,  since  fewer  boys  and  girls  are  being  employed  and 
since  many  of  those  thrown  out  of  employment  in  some  of  the  States 
are  compelled  by  the  compulsory-attendance  laws  in  these  States  to 
return  to  school.  For  the  country  as  a  whole  the  enrollment  increased 
2.3  percent  from  1930  to  1932,  which  is  a  little  greater  than  the  increase 
from  1928  to  1930,  and  greater  than  the  average  increase  from  1920 
to  1930  (table  I). 

From  1930  to  1932  the  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance 
increased  4.6  percent,  while  the  number  of  teaching  positions  increased 
only  2.5  percent  (table  C). 

Attention  may  again  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  foregoing  figures 
relate  to  the  biennium  1930-32.  Since  1932  up  to  the  time  of  the 
preparation  of  this  report  the  effects  of  the  economic  .situation  on  the 
schools  have  been  in  many  communities  a  cause  of  apprehension  or 
even  alarm  among  the  people  of  tho  Nation  with  regard  to  the  outlook 
for  the  schools. 

School  terms  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  thousands  of  school 
districts,  classes  have  been  much  enlarged,  teachers  in  many  districts 
remain  unpaid  or  they  have  been  paid  in  warrants,  salaries  have  been 
greatly  reduced,  many  districts  report  lowered  qualifications  for 
teachers,  current-expense  budgets  have  been  cut  in  practically  all  the 
school  districts,  amounting  to  as  much  as  or  more  than  50  percent  in 
some  of  them,  and  highly  essential  activities  and  services  have  been 
eliminated  or  curtailed.  The  elimination  and  curtailment  include: 
Whole  schools  and  classes  for  special  purposes,  such  as  kindergarten, 
night,  continuation,  and  9uminer  schools,  and  schools  and  classes  for 
handicapped  children;  staffs  for  specialized  services,  such  as  those  for 
supervision  and  health;  and  certain  fields  of  instruction,  such  as  music, 
art,  home  economics,  manual  training,  and  physical  education. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  situation  in  the  schools 
made  from  reports  of  State  and  city  school  officials  to  the  Office  of 
Education  in  the  fall  of  1933: 

770  schools  are  now  closed  with  no  provision  for  175,146  children. 

1,540  schools  will  have  terms  of  3  months  or  less. 

10,982  schools  will  have  terms  of  3  to  6  months. 

^loorf*100*8  employ  *8,000  fewer  teachers  now  than  they  employed  in 

1  «7uU. 

200,000  certified  teachers  are  unemployed. 
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City  school  budgets  average  20-percent  reduction  since  1930. 

Schools  now  operate  upon  $368,000,000  less  than  in  1930. 

Expenditures  for  new  buildings  have  dropped  79  percent  since  1930. 
45,228  teachers  will  receive  loss  than  $300  this  school  year  (if  paid). 
210,120  teachers  will  receive  from  $300  to  $750  this  school  year  (1  in  4 
receive  less  than  the  minimum  code  wage). 

Since  1930  in  700  typical  cities  the  following  reductions  in  instruction  had 
been  made: 

Art,  103. 

Music*  139. 

Physical  education,  109. 

Health  instruction,  111. 

Home  economics,  84. 
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BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1931-32 
Table  5.— AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,  1931-32 


State  or  outlying  part 

Elementary 
schools  i 

Reorganized  high  schools 

Regular 

and 

vocational 

high 

schools 

Total 

Junior 

Junior- 

senior 

Senior 

i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Continental  U.S . . 

(*) 

(>) 

(*) 

<*) 

(a) 

22, 245, 344 

Alabama . 

394, 599 
65,709 
264, 34C 
655, 190 

114,238 

508,837 
8a  962 
338,909 
967,  770 
199, 165 

285,206- 
38,784 
73, 470 
292, 728 
572,343; 

101, 99$. 
1,226. 875 
640,348 
478,370 
383, 92G. 

463, 442* 

37a  224 
14a  099 
249, 398 
698,432 

866, 79C 
475, 174 
429,422. 
602,204 
107,724 

281,888 
16,307 
68,628 
691,952. 
83, 657 

1,958,164 
728,265 
144,653 
1, 17a  885 
498,244 

[  197,224 

!  1, 735,557 

!  105,994 

l  373, 718 

137, 470 

502,97$ 

1,057,665 

127,331 

58,169 

482,645 

287,727 

367,616 

5ia270 

47,654 

4,468 

6,337 

Arizona . 

779 

14,224 

115,640 

649 
5, 951 

13, 825 
17,238 
190, 946 

Arkansas . 

37,156 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

211,381 

25,806 

47,692 

222,958 

15,031 
4, 261 
12,676 
37,193 

58,794 
121 
13, 102 

Delaware . 

6,068 

2,528 

District  of  Columbia . 

Florida . 

32,577 

Idaho . 

78,080 
939,797 
467, 213 
339,394 
273,202 

402,013 
314.834 
115,634 
188, 574 
455,069 

23,913 

287,078 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

29,580 

29,916 

31,003 

25,250 

Iowa . 

9,899 

73,911 

79,715 

61,429 
55, 390 
30,465 
26, 032 
71,427 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . . . 

Maine . 

Maryland . . . 

20,948 

90,503 

13,844 

80,533 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota... . . 

341,328 
381, 181 

4a  757 

1,559 

434,635 

56,895 

48,241 

Mississippi. . 

Missouri 

Montana . 

80,853 

214,466 

12,419 

47,472 

530,388 

71,135 

1,639,760 

611,204 

26,871 

67,422 

3,978 

15,260 

102,424 

12.522 

418,404 

117,061 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire . 

5,894 

34,685 

New  Jersey . 

6,675 

17,780 

New  Mexioo . 

New  York . . 

North  Carolina . . 

North  Dakota 

t" 

Ohio . 

810,673 

399,015 

14a  706 
1,300,425 

87,455 

62,488 

8a  196 

129,073 

94,229 

44,588 

178,164 

Oklahoma . . 

Oregon- . 

5,708 

104,500 

6,222 

34,263 

Pennsylvania . „ . 

118,205 

Rhode  Island . . 

South  Carolina _ 

323,938 

109,376 

435,678 

837,324 

80,686 

49,780 

28,094 

67,300 

220,341 

26,191 

South  Dakota.. . 

Tennessee- . 

Texas . 

Utah . 

Vermont . 

2a  454 

Virginia- . 

Washington . 

209,006 

289,205 

360,628 

36,129 

78,721 

49,323 

89,708 

11,525 

West  Virginia . 

29,088 

31,452 

Wisconsin . . 

28,482 

Wyoming _ _ ___  _ 

Outlying  ports  of  the  United 
State 

Alaska . 

Canal  Zone . 

Guam. . 

4,706 

965 

666 

Hawaii . 

58,597 
1, 043,255 

196,971 

2,692 

7,211 

3,519 

3,404 

1,506 

74,900 

74,239 

l,lia  166 

202,113 
a  112 

Philippine  Islands... . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands . . 

172 

234 

i  Includes  kindergartens. 

HJnited  States  totals  not  given  because  many  States  do  not  distribute  their  attendance  to  all  types  of 
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Table  6. — AGGREGATE  NUMBER  OP  DAYS  ATTENDED,  1931-32 


State  or  outlying  part 

Elementary 
schools  2 

Reorganized  high  schools 

Regular 
and  voca¬ 
tional  high 
schools 

Total 

Junior 

Junior- 

senior 

Senior 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Continental  U.S. . 


Alabama...  - 

Arizona . 

Arkansas.... 
California. . . 
Colorado. ... 


Connecticut.... . 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida . . 

Georgia . 


Idaho... 

Illinois.. 

Indiana. 

Iowa.... 

Kansas.. 


Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland..... 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan... 

Minnesota.. 


Mississippi. 

Missouri.... 

Montana... 


Nebraska . . 

Nevada... . 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico..... 


New  York...... 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . 


Oregon......... 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . 


Tennessee. 

Texas...... 

Utah . 

Vermont. . 
Virginia... 


Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming...— 


13, 094, 572 
176,484,852 
72,683,065 
59,652,783 
46,350, 580 

61,507,989 
48,371,844 
20,512,710 
35, 161,410 
81,743, 382 


Ouitpinff  parti  afthe  Vnitt4 
.Sfofet 

Alaska..,. . .  .  .  . 

Oan^l  Zone . 

Guam . 

Hawaii . . . . 

Philippine  Islands  . . 


Puerto  Rico... 
Virgin  Islands. 


JL 

55,308,641 
11,356, 662 
35, 373, 383 
110, 182, 270 


38,048,580 
4,807,942 
8,592, 737 
30,850,881 


61,466, 937 


13,925,168 

37,669,842 
2,190,481 
8,411,379 
97, 121,034 
12,092,018 


92,964,128 


141.020,252 

67,775,616 

,  21,520,337 
[235, 718, 797 


45,184,990 

18,617,052 

68,725,368 
132,551, 142 
13,242,669 


37,420,647 

46,834,394 

64,638,888 

6,332,919 


1,019,859 


10,723,251 

[^03,434.725 

37, 275, 579 
520,035 


(*) 


140, 170 
1,978. 828 
21,277,700 


2,705,580 

788,223 

2,242,202 

6,454,821 


5, 123,370 
5,345, 138 
5, 495, 004 


3,976,850 

16,409,057 


7,357,680 


1,055,026 

6,333,040 


15,843,093 


857,506 

18,924,286 


3, 358,939 


4,830,453 

5,828,120 


216,038 


1,319, 613 
'"“32,930 


(a) 

10,’ 18^260 

5,“ 822," 555" 


1,043,204 


1,745,990 


282,034 


1, 205, 282 


15,797,904 


21, 406, 160 


043,977 


44,215 


<*> 


110,872 
1,068, 315 


407,722 


5, 721, 632 


24,060, 909 
4,512,656 


2,607,995 
14,618, 877 


6, 317, 390 


3,246,465 


11,110, 112 


1,098,044 

6,204,684 


5,420,364 


118,459 


022,932 


(2) 


2,216,519 
%  402,  205 
35, 450, 280 


10, 745,514 
27, 728 
2,370,183 


4,074,018 
54, 644, 832 


13,031,511 
14, 173,392 

10,504,359 
9,405, 459 
5,561, 495 
4,801,070 
12,920,117 


9,771,089 


4,710,351 

11,751,901 
694,082 
2,732,100 
1$,  786, 889 
2, 188, 135 


19,514,069 


22,251,023 

16,070,285 

8,321,002 

32,204,358 


8,738,097 

4,654,263 

11,614,224 

36,135,650 

4,327,702 


14,217,864 
8, 721, 541 
15,732,996 
2,047,886 


275,964 

14,005,500 

1, 179, 246 
910 


3,  807, 940,  714 

74. 552. 901 
13, 830, 223 
46, 705,  286 

172.910. 310 
35, 491,  203 

51, 499, 674 
7, 134, 879 
13, 205, 122 
49, 027, 334 
78,647,078 

17, 168,  590 
231, 029, 684 
102, 467,  404 
84, 288, 078 
66, 019,  876 

72, 012, 348 
57, 777,  308 
20,074,211 
46, 607,325 
125,691,438 

101,720,999 
85,180,330 
»  58, 164, 870 
107, 554, 190 
18, 635,  519 

49,321,748 

2,884,563 

12,198,565 

120.693. 310 
14,280,763 

356,025,833 

112,478,197 

24,033.622 

206,028,384 

84.445.901 

31,796,889 
314,518,285 
19,290,908 
53, 923,087 
23,271,315 

80,339,592 

168,686,792 

20,929,400 

10,154,035 

81,199,888 

51,638,411 

00,886,388 

91,626,368 

8,380,805 


759,543 

1,354,356 

636,002 

13,685,737 

218,040,225 

38,454,825 


2  Includes  kindergartens. 

1  United  States  totals  not  given  because  many  States  do  not  distribute  their  attendance  to  all  types  of 
schools. 

'  Statistics,  1830. 
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Table  9.— AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  TERM  AND  SCHOOt 

ATTENDANCE  aunOQL 

j  Average  number  of  titles  schools  wore  in  session,  IH71-1M2  I  fS/'S  I  -g 


State  or  outlying  part  ! 


1870-U879-  1889-  181)9-  1909-  1919-  1921#-  £ 

71  »  SO  00  1900  10  20  30 


11  I 


'2  “  Cn 

Pja  —  o 

£5?  S*® 

C*£  gel 

ajJj  S 1>JS 


fll  H 


C<mtib&ental  United  132  130  135  144  158  131.9  172. 7  U69. 0  U77. 0  a  176. 0  171.2 


144.0  84.7 


Alabama. _ 
Arizona... 
Arkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut . 

Delaware _ _ _ _ 

District  of  Columbia. " 

Florida. . 

Georgia . 


67  83  74. 

....  lOfl  126 

.  >75 

123  147  158 

92  i  132  144 

172  179  183 
132  158  166 
200  193  178 

.  120 

59  *  65  83 


Kentucky...... 

Louisiana _ 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan . 

Minnesota. . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Montana . 


Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire- 

New  Jersey _ 

New  Mexico . 


New  York . 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . 


45  94  1  70 

147  150  155 
09  136  130 

130  148  156 
116  120  135 

110  102  04 

65  79  101 

98  109  112 
183  187  184 
169  177  177 

140  150  156 
83  94  128 

110  75  >86 

90  >  104  129 
89  06  143 

72  82  140 

142  143  140 
70  105  118 
178  192  192 

111  111  167 

176  170  187 
50  50  50 

75  1  06  113 
165  152  162 


l&iiu;.:::::::::  £  £  g 

ISSMSS:.- .  m  i|  188 


South  Carolina .  ioo| 


South  Dakota, 


(fl)  <*)  145 


,78  117.123.1  mo;  140.3  107.9  .  14fl.5~ 

l!22’  162,2  172-8  1S0.0  lfl0*3  170.8 

}2Z  }&■*  14?*4  I33-8  W4.7  142.8  137.8 

JSS  K3  174,0  178,3  1733  l84-0  l80-®  178.7 

150  156  167.9  180.0  177.4  180.0  180.0  17a  2 

JS  K5  lS?*5  183,7  i80-°  l80^  l82-8  180.6 

170  173  181.7  183.0  186.3  17a  8  229.2  184,0 

179  181  17a  0  173.6  ISO.  2  176.9  180.9  179.7 

93  106  133.1  154.4  165.3  174.5  .  167,5 

112  144  145.0  14a 0 . 137.4 

106  1  137  172,7  162.6  167.7  .  170.4  168.3 

JJ2  J-71  17ft  9  18a  4  187.8  . 190.0  isa  3 

iftrt  It!  173,4  lfl5. 6  163. 5 .  157.8 

IQfi  }2  12*  2  J2H  II5*8  178,3  176,3  17®.  2 

126j  164  164.0  369.8  160,7  in.  3  177.8  172.0 


118  125*123.0  165.0 
120  136  14A  9  151.0 
141  159  169.2  179.0 

183  1185  179.6  186.1 
189  186  179.4  183.3 

164  171  172.0  185.6 
169  149  16a  0  180.1 
101  123*122.0  133.4 
144  155  162.8  180.5 
107  185  16a  4  173.5 

135  174  164.0  175.2 
154  1  145  167,0  17a  9 
148  164  174.0  170,0 
186  184  189.0  18a  4 
97  100  165.0  172.2 

175  188  ISao  187,5 
71  102  134.0  154.3 
}BJ  £  16a9  165.7. 

165  170  165.0  179.2 
95,  140  I6&4I  173.3 


IW.0 .  171,0  155.4 

153.6  .  169.8  156.1 

1^.4 .  182.6  17a5 

18a  5  189.3  18a  7  186.9 
179.3  181.4  180.9  180.0 

.  18a  6 

180.0  181.4  171.7  179.3 

.  132.0 

* . .  17a  6 

172.2  -  175.3  173.0 

175.2  .  174.3  175.0 

}2*4 .  174.5  17a  9 

177.2  179.0  179.0  177,8 

183.1  182.4  18a  4  183. 1 
17a  0 .  174.7  170.7 


Tennessee .  77  pa  qa 

.  ho  “  100 

vSfr-.::::::;:::::::  “$  g  g 

»  ««  « 

Wisconsin .  im  ig 

Wyoming.. . . . .  119  1 120  i 

1  Estimated. 

!  Includes  kindergartens. 

*  Total  of  States  reporting. 

4  Statistics  of  1918-19. 

1  Inoluded  In  report  for  North  Dakota 


191  103  182.1  175  3, 
,88  105  109.6  147.0 
129  166  167,0  178.5 

iJS  H?  133,fi  1®3. 2 
J08  31  lw*6  146.0 

151  165  16a4  172.5 
156  160  162,0  172, 1  . 


m  172  17a  4  179.4 
SS  J34  13a9  165.7 
160  180  175.3  179.2 
110  141  152.0  161.3 


"l*-; .  181.8 

152.1  .  166,7  154.4 

. .  166.1 

74.0  17a  8  172.4  174.8 

1W.9 .  17a  0  171.2 

J52.0  163.9  186.6  161.2 
181.3  181.1  181,1  181,2 

. .  182.0 

13H .  17a  5  144.3 

17a  2 .  165.7  169.3 

157.7 .  172.6  159.7 

15a  3 - -  164.0  159.5 

164.1  164.2  165.2  164.4 


17?.  0  18a  6  179.5 

161,0  IfJ-l  17a  8  164.3 

179.2  187,8  17a  4  179,61 

175.3  .  177.7  175.9 


152.1  86.9 

145.4  82.6 

159. 6  89,8 

154.2  8<!  2 

130.4  76.4 

158.0  87.4 
129.9  84.1 
145. 1  87, 3 

158.6  9a7 

125. 4  73. 3 


lias  7a 7 


12a  2  78.4 
12a  8  80.8 

14a  4  90.3 
15a  2  87. 8 
139.3  82.8 

14a  8  829 
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Table  9.— AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  TERM  AND  SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE— Continued 


Average  number  of  days  schools  were  in  session,  1871-1932 

H 

,q 

o 

8 

1931-32 

j! 

Q  W 
*2  os 
hfl,H 

.9  *53 

State  or  outlying  part 

1870- 

71 

1879- 

80 

1889- 

90 

1899- 

1900 

1909- 

10 

1919- 

20 

1929- 

30 

Elementary 

schools 

Reorganized 
high  schools 

Regular  and 
vocational 
high  schools 

All  schools 

Average  nnmh 
attended  by 
enrolled  1932 

'3® 

If 

"3  s 

|| 

1 

i 

* 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Outlying  parti  of  the 
United  Statei 

Alaska . 

177, 4 

176.2 

142.0 

i7a  o 
162.0 
213.7 
190.0 

140.3 

82.5 

American  Samoa . ! 

162.0 

216.7 

Canal  Zone . . . : 

154,6 

207.8 

203.0 

169.0 
192.0 
19L2 
19a  0 

205.1 

170.1 

183.6 

82.4 

96.6 

QJ  A 

Guam . 

Hawaii . 

18L0 

193.0 

181.0 

183.0 

195.0 

190.2 

193.2 

183  0 

183  0 

Philippine  Islands . ! 

195.0 
192.0 
65  0 

195.0 
190.3 
192. 2 

178.1 
167.8 
184. 5 

w.  < 
91.3 
88.2 

Puerto  Rioo . i 

^Virgin  Islands... . 

185.8 

VOi  u 
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State  or  outlying  part 
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Continental  U.S _ 

Alabama _ 

Arizona . . . 

Arkansas _ 

California. . . 

Colorado . __ 

Connecticut 1 _ 

Delaware _ _ 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Florida _ _ 

Georgia . . . 

Idaho _ 

Illinois _ 

Indiana _ 

Iowa., . . . 
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In  secondary  grades 

Total 
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10.81 

16.30 

12.08 

24.06 

19.38 

22.29 
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20.74 
14.27 
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i  united  States  totals  not  given  because  many  States  do  not  distribute  their  teachers  to  all  types  of  schools. 
» Sex  estimated  on  basis  of  city  school  reports. 
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1  Estimated. 

*  Included  In  North  Dakota. 
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70  BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OP  EDUCATION,  1031-32 

Table  14.— CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

1031- 32 
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Table  15.— VALUE  OF  PUBLIC  PROPERTY  USED  FOR  PUBLIC-SCHOOL 

PURPOSES,  1931-32 


State  or  outlying  part 


Value  of 
sites  ami 
buildings 


Value  of 
equipment 
(furniture, 
libraries, 
apparatus, 
etc.) 


Value  of  all 
property  ' 
used  for 
school 
purposes 

e 

Aver¬ 

age 

ralue  of 

school 

prop- 

rty  per  c 

pupil 

nrolled 

Average 
value  of 
school 
property 
per  unit 
f  average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance 

Average 
value  of 
school 
property 
per  unit 
of  popu¬ 
lation 

Average 
value  of 
school 
property 
per  unit 
of  popu¬ 
lation 

5-17 

years,  in¬ 
clusive 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

96,531,539, 756 

3250 

3296 

363 

3205 

56,819,490 

89 

112 

21 

69 

18,406, 058 

188 

227 

41 

152 

40, 045, 223 

90 

118 

21 

72 

439, 066, 705 

391 

454 

74 

368 

63,017,406 

255 

316 

60 

239 

116, 200,546 

359 

407 

71 

282 

13, 843, 791 

311 

357 

58 

238 

37, 480, 579 

416 

510 

76 

419 

72, 733, 520 

198 

248 

48 

186 

55,217,632 

74 

96 

19 

62 

22,040, 237 

185 

216 

49 

172 

476,052,062 

337 

389 

61 

266 

186, 092,919 

271 

287 

57 

235 

123,442,366 

222 

258 

50 

200 

115, 620,030 

274 

301 

61 

242 

62,000,081 

101 

134 

24 

82 

55,328,518 

124 

149 

26 

90 

33,387,052 

206 

229 

42 

169 

64,116,448 

222 

257 

39 

157 

264,079,000 

338 

378 

61 

260 

346,709,557 

348 

400 

70 

281 

158, 978,578 

285 

335 

62 

240 

.  >43,919,500 

75 

102 

22 

71 

158,535,815 

232 

263 

43 

184 

32,642,888 

274 

303 

61 

231 

83,834,006  ! 

259 

297 

60 

233 

6,196,340 

312 

378 

67 

319 

19,867,614 

260 

290 

42 

180 

320, 937,003 

391 

464 

77 

317 

11,817,136 

105 

138 

27 

89 

980,191,137 

438 

501 

76 

345 

111,126,080 

128 

153 

34 

106 

.  38,582,504 

233 

267 

56 

189 

384,782,583 

296 

326 

57 

236 

.  91,086,256 

135 

185 

37 

130 

53,653,339 

262 

272 

55 

246 

i  579,039,816 

288 

334 

59 

224 

1  39,425,344 

320 

372 

56 

228 

41,461,986 

87 

111 

24 

70 

,  28,211,076 

171 

205 

40 

143 

1  63,730,741 

99 

127 

24 

84 

1  216,174,700 

165 

204 

36 

131 

’  34,461,850 

244 

271 

67 

221 

.  11,997,298 

181 

206 

33 

136 

>  68,781,500 

118 

143 

28 

96 

>  86,904,613 

250 

302 

55 

240 

[  70,658,116 

167 

192 

40 

133 

1  167,240,053 

289 

328 

56 

223 

1  15,302,664 

270 

321 

07 

259 

..  >1,110,000 

205 

248 

19 

78 

3  1,020,353 

134 

162 

24 

105 

D  110,240 

32 

33 

6 

18 

2  1,531,973 

195 

206 

39 

138 

t  23  744  137 

19 

21 

2 

3  10,597,774 

46 

,  52 

I  7 

li 

9  167,539 

•  52 

i  54 

8 

;  2$ 

Continental  U.S.  929,071, &64 


Alabama .  „ . j  51, 360,  702 

Arizona . ... 

Arkansas-.- . . 

California . 

Colorado . 


12465,017, 786 
5,7^728 


Connecticut . - — 

Delaware.— . . 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Florida . 

Georgia . .... 


Idaho.... 
Illinois.. 
Indiana.. 
Iowa. ... 
Kansas.. 


Kentucky..... 

Louisiana . 

Maine.. . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan . . 

Minnesota..... 

Mississippi.... 

Missouri.. ..... 

Montana . 


Nebraska . 

Nevada... . . 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . . 


Oregon _ .... 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee — 

Texas _ ...... 

Utah . . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

Washington.. 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin.... 
Wyoming.... 


Outtyinff  pa  rtf  of  the 
United  Statu 

Alaska . . . ..... 

Canal  Zone . 

Guam . . . . 

Hawaii....... . . 

Philippine  Islands... 

Puerto  Rico.... . 

Virgin  Islands . 


34,581.314 
389, 209,699 
50,492,473 


ft,  403, 900 
49,857,000 
0, 524, 933 


12,955, 723 
37, 480, 579 
60,500,284 
48, 084, 499 

18,393,172 
442.790,394 
172,  440,721 


888,008 

(n 

0,173, 236 
0,533, 133 

3, 047, 005 

33,855,  new 

13, 640, 198 


50,288,569 

60,057,013 

30,021,976 


5,711,512 
5,271,505 
3,  365, 076 


340,709,557 
166,627, 137 


<0 

2,351,441 


144,248,930 

28,354,076 

75,157,895 

5,312,901 

17,807,492 

298*902,874 

10,032,736 

903,271,779 

99,725,747 


14,286,885 

4,288,813 

8,670,111 

883,439 

2,000,122 

22,034,129 

1,484,400 

70,919,358 

11,400,333 


359, 106,817 


25.675,766 


48,119,273 

630,439,786 

30,506,776 

37,495,215 

23,809,702 

67,910,918 

188,322,245 

30.356,503 


3.966,771 


62,320,700 

76, 529,003 
63,429,812 
148,047. 185 
13,038,728 


901,300 

103,450 

958,761 


7,987,731 
156, 150 


i  No  records  of  equipment. 


>  Statistics,  1930. 
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Table 


b  16.— PERMANENT  SCHOOL  FUNDS,  STATE  DEBTS  TO  PER¬ 
MANENT  SCHOOL  FUNDS,  AND  SCHOOL  LANDS,  1931-32 


Permanent  school  funds,  including  State  debts  , , 

to  such  funds  t -Mold  school  1 


State  County  Local  Total  Value 


Continental  TJ.S _ >421,686,069  >28, 688, 841  >68, 629, 797  $498,747,  207  41,612, 808  >297, 819, 836 

ama . . . . .  .  130,000  2,000,000 

)Uft .  1,902,079  . - .  1,002, 07U  8,239,420  i  2?  187  121 

nsas .  1,480,000  . .  1,480,000  .  200,000 

' — *-  11,605,802  1 

9, 678,928 


Alabama.. 
Arizona. -- 
Arkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut .  2,112,066  . . .  975,887 

Delaware .  1,955,882  .  60,000 

Florida .  4,635,327  . . . 

Idaho  i .  7,480,889  . . . 

Illinois . . .  46,428,540 

Indiana . . .  17,293,422  .  2,493,386 

Iowa .  4,715,849  . . 

Kansas .  10,434,102  . . . . . 

Kentucky .  2,367,627  . . . . 

Louisiana .  3,000,000  . 


Maine .  569,251  .  801,196 

Massachusetts .  5,000,000  . . 

Michigan.... .  5,524,860  . . . . 

Minnesota .  68,957,258  . . . . 

Mississippi1 .  1,038,519  . . . 

Missouri .  11,968,796  2,426,708 

Montana •_ .  18,010, 742  . . . 

Nebraska .  10, 916, 652  . 

Nevada .  3, 056, 153  . 

New  Hampshire . . .  343, 071 

New  Jersey .  12,209,616  219,000  . 

New  Mexioo .  1,941,808  . 

North  Carolina .  1,500,000  . 

North  Dakota .  42,410,757  . 

Ohio .  5, 559, 793  . 

Oklahoma .  30,657,735  . 

Oregon .  8,687,736  . LI.. 

Pennsylvania .  1,345,651  . 

Rhode  Island . 333,300  . . . . . 

South  Dakota. .  15, 725, 030  . 

Tennessee .  2.512,500  . . . 

Texas .  40,080,326  11,397,545  . . 

JJtah . 5,355,523  . . . 

Vermont .  1,375,603  . 

Virginia... .  6,228,822  . 

Washington .  24,203,276  . 

West  Virginia  i .  1,000,000  . 

Wisconsin .  10, 102,000  . 

Wyoming .  18,872,125  . 


1,902, 07U 
1,480,000 
11,605,862 
9,678,928 

3,087, 9,43 
2,015,  H82 
4,635, 327 
7,480,889 
46,428, 540 

19, 786,817 
4,715, 849 
10, 434, 102 
2,367*627 
3,000,000 

1,370, 447 
5,000,000 
5,524,860 
68,957,258 
1,036,519 

14,393,504 
18,010,742 
10,916, 652 
3,056,153 
343,071 

12,428,616 
1,941,808 
1,500,000 
42,410, 757 
5,559,793 

30,557,735 

8,687,736 

1,345,651 

333,300 

15,725,030 

2,512,500 
51,477, 871 
5,355,523 
1,375,603 
6,228,822 

24,203, 276 
1,000,000 
10,102,000 
18,872,125 


2,887,647  28,876,470 


183,  432  1, 834, 320 

2,  464, 755  24, 647, 555 

5, 976  39, 518, 354 


TfiaooT^ 


4,  250, 482  42, 504, 824 

1,254,976  19,764,785 

389,604  487,005 


8,583,000  25,749,000 

Vi,' 949,' 555’  "22,’ 4 ‘181334 
9,172  22,928 


6,101,619 

768,647 


195, 139 
2,500,000 


856,504 

6,250,000 


1,786,438  17,864,380 

"‘"12,’  562 . 50,' 660 

3,062,061  30,620,610 


1  Statistics,  1930. 
1  Statistics,  1925. 
*  Statistics,  1928. 
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Table  17.— INDIOHTEDNICSS,  SINKING  FUNDS,  AND  PAYMENTS  ON 
INDEBTEDNESS,  1931-32 


i  School  bonds  rp 
J  outstanding  Ll 

State  or  out ly ini!  part  1  and  other 
I  forms  of  J 
i  debt  i 


Total  amount 
in  school 
sinking 
funds 


Bonds  and 
other  in¬ 
debtedness 
paid  in 
1031-32 


Transfers  to 
sinking 
funds 


Interest 

paid  on  Refunds 
indebtedness 


Continental  U,S  33, 121, 538, 278  393,481,654  8182,943,930  314,665,616  8140,234,782  31,772,465 


Alabama. . 
Arizona . .  - 
Arkansas. . 
California. 
Colorado.  „ 


Connecticut. 
Delaware. . . 

Flora la . 

Georgia. 
Idaho . 


2H,  fi»l,04S 

12,  lfK)  ! 

2ii,  2:11.  :i7i 
203,  583,  107 
32, 141,  I'll! 

40,  mt  27  n 

2,  431, 07. ri 
m,«;ts,4oi 
1  11,307,000 
0,  042, 822 


Illinois . j'  S8,»2«.2l8 

Indiana . . 1  50, 707, 055 

Iowa . *  55,615,181 

Kansas . I  31,170,052 

Kentuck  y . . .  j  17, 002,  <168 


434, 480  .  1, 653, 749 

790,048  .  810,700 

2,  145,  095  .  1, 097,  930 

>7,801,831  .  110,087,090 

1,  183,980  .  2,737,438 


Louisiana  . 

Maine . 

Maryland 
Massachusetts  * 
Michigan . 

Minnesota-  .... 
Mississippi3  .. 
Missouri, . . . 

Montana . 

Nebraska  .... 

Nevada  ... 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey  . 
New  Mexico 
New  York  .  ,. 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota  . 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma 
Oregon  . 


Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island. 
South  Carolina 
South  Dnkotu. , 
Tennessee  ....  * 


*  11,908,000  . 
*  4,672,  (KM)  . 
41.939,300  . 
60,900,000  . 
170,060,910 

73, 505, 685 
8,  330,  753  . 
50.362,000  . 
10, 042, 000 
33, 776. 228 

%  200. 358 
3  6,  106, 006 
221. 157,  472  | 
6,700,400 : 

645,381,501  ; 

60,000,000  | 
15,420,883  | 
224.006,631  ! 
3  28, 700, 000 
24,  m,  75K 

284, 700, 5H0 
29,358,067 
10,046, 260 
17,070,460 
31,092,  126 

131,353,  449 
12.092,458 
2, 899, 481 
t  9  20, 604, 000 
t  36,651.009 


754,  236 
1,278,  m 


Texas . 131,353,449 

Utah .  12.092,458 

Vermont .  2,809,481 

Virginia .  *  20, 694, 000 

Washington . .  36,051.009 

West  Virginia .  18,000,000 

Wisconsin . .  41,055,587 

Wyoming . . 

Outlying  port  of  the 
United  Htntes, 

Puerto  Rico . .  .' _ .......... 


3.738,404 
7, 879,  280  I 


17.025,887 
3,  S38, 107 
4.374,045 
1.813,  700 


10, 402,156 
954, 212 

**329.*  606" 

580,  m 


2, 043,  775 
148,911  . 
5,380,831  . 
1  1,932,475  . 
739,149  . 

5,625,704  . 
7,668,495  . 
2,761,146  . 
1  1,856,935  , 
2,222,098  . 

1,522,410  . 

315,281  . 
1,458,292  . 
5,040,902  _ 
>  16,801,181  . 

3,007,458  . 

>  643,817  . 
>  6,130,649  . 

1,334, 787 
606,786  . 

192,011  . 
635,460  . 
7, 762, 301 
405,096  . 
26,135,985 

>2,562,159  . 
1,249,375 
15,221,781 
5,160,289 
1, 209,942 

21,  725,662 
800,279 
503,617 
2, 789, 468 
1,421,983 

>3,139,816 
1, 400, 156 

>  232, 233 
1,707,041 
1,890,082 

700,000 

4,273,060 


10,435,928 


1,774,931  . 

113,006 
2,046, 933 
>  1,484,868  . 
523,048 

10,145,790  . 

2.722.193  . 

2.554.194  . 
1  1, 332,  058  . 

899, 982 

1,708,615  . 

271,672  . 
1,791, 198 
2,713,898  . 
>8,029,683  . 

1,122,399  . 

>  636, 137  . 
>2,342,967  . 

431, 075 
854, 965 

141,922  . 
283,598  . 
10,239,222 
341,650 
26, 376, 605 

>  3, 633, 000 

>  848,643 
12, 628,016 

679,096 

916,614 

8,662, 634 
1, 159,999 
1,163,862 
911,296 
608,802 

>  6, 567, 672 

559,801 

>  140, 000 
669, 358 

1, 750, 103 


»  Estimated  basis,  city  school  reports. 

*  Cities  only. 

*  Statistics,  1930. 
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Table  19.— PERCENTAGE  ANALYSIS  OF  REVENUE  RECEIPTS 

1931-32 


Total  revontio  receipts 


State  or  outlying  part 


Receiving  and  dLs 
bursing  laxly 


Receipts  from  taxa¬ 
tion  and  appro¬ 
priation 


State  and 
Federal  C'oun-  T 
aid  and  ty  u,ca! 
subsidies 


I  From 

From  per-.  From  other 
nwnent  taxation  .sources  n 

funds  nml;  amt  up-  including  State  1  Looal 
land  propria*  Federal 
leases  ;  tlon  aid  und 
!  subsidies 


Continental  United 
States . - . 


Alabama.. 
Arizona.... 
Arkansas. . 
California. 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Florida . . — 

Georgia . 

Idaho . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . . . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi 1 . 

Missouri . 

Montana . 


Nebraska... . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon.. . 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina... 
South  Dakota.... 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Utah . 

Vermont...."’" 
Virginia . 

Washington . 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming _ .... 


OvtMrw  parti  of  the 
united,  States 

Alaska . 

American’  Samoa .  II"" 

Canal  Zone . 

Guam . 


Hawaii . 

Puerto  RIoo... 
Virgin  Islands. 


40. 1  HA,  2 
a.  i  n,  7 

20. 1  48, 9 
22.6  74.2 


24.  h  36. 7 

32, 1  69, 4 

..  93.4 

.  89.8 

3.4  94.6 


28,7  41,6 
64,2  16,2 


.  76.0 

6,6  71.4 
22.5  44.0 
3. 3  89.  3 
44.0  46.2 

.3  94.0 
66. 9  16. 6 

-  96.0 

,9  79.4 


14.8  29.4 
7.6  76.7 

24.1  70.6 
6.3  82.9 

13. 2  83. 6 
.  80.6 


.  91,3 

8.1  62.3 

.  87.3 

61.2  21.8 
2.4  58.5 
.  63,6 


14, 9  64. 7 
.  92,0 


9.8  73.4 
19.2  64.4 


H 

9 

19 

19.  A 

8.8 

71.7 

4XF 

~\T 

13. 0 

22.0 

41.7 

36.3 

21.3 

78,7 

21.9 

30.2 

47.9 

.1 

20.1 

73.8 

7.2 

. 

92.8 

88.8 

11.2 

1  Statistics,  1930. 
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Table  20.-*  RECEIPTS  FROM  PERMANENT  SCHOOL  FUNDS  AND 
LEASES  OF  SCHOOL  LANDS,  1931-32 


Total  receipts  from  permanent  funds  and  leases 
Receipts  from-  F  of  school  lands 


LSol0f  State  County 
fun<ls  lands 


Total, 
including 
undistrib¬ 
uted  items 


Continental  United  State*.  82 5, 793. 182  $3, 142,806  924, 365, 163  82,631,238  81,939,  697  828, 936,098 


Arizona . . . 

Arkansas .  -JJ'r' 

California .  .  S  Si 

Colorado . . ll'/M-S 

Delaware- . . . 

Idaho .  i'.J'iS 

Indiana . -  'U95,0M> 

Iowa . - . —  213.0U  ' 

,Kmw~~ . - .  Kl’iS 

Kamturky .  Ifr*  i-r 

Louisiana . .  US' Sill 

Maine .  'K*1U9 


1, 066, 498 
178, 606 


Massachusetts  ... 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi a . 

Missouri  1 —  — 


Montana . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada.  .  ;v 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey ...  ... 


New  Mexico 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio  . 

Oklahoma,..  .. 


:ws,  i  i2 

304, 614 
2,874,016 
62, 192 
702,  m 

KYI  626 

i,  mo,  \m 

12H,  046 
;i7,*22» 
621, 141 


358,112 
364,  614 
2,874,016 
02,192 


832, 623 
1,064,  546 
151, 212 


Oregon  . ’  42»#7«8  . 

Pennsylvania  .  "Mg 

Rhode  Island  .  J J*  jjJJ 

Eolith  Dakota - -  -• 

Tennessee .  ^  150,750 

Washington  . .  -■  -  1,0th, 650 

West  Virginia « . -  -  -  JWJ 

Wisconsin . - .  Jlffk 

Wyoming.  .  . . .  95A160 


1,022,263  , 
7, 162 
1,393,621 
304, 801 
1,043,530 

429, 768 
116,753 
14, 577 
1,678, 020 
150,750 

1,707,504 
253, 733 
38,704  | 
230,  ,556 
1,111,004 


56,000  .. 
442,612  .. 
1,365,886  .. 


1,721,024 


77, 461 
224,  544 
502,  058 
1, 066,  498 
3, 373,  752 


358, 112 
364,614 
2, 874,  016 
274,  983 
702,  532 

832,  023 
1,064, 546 
151,212 
37,229 
021, 141 

1, 022, 263 
307,  469 
1, 393,  021 
413, 627 
1, 043,  536 

429,768 
116,753 
14,577 
1,678,020 
150, 750 

3, 428,528 
253,733 
38,704 
230,550 
1,111,004 

55,000 
442,612 
1, 365,886 


i  Statistics*  1020-27. 

*  Included  in  column  2. 

*  Statistics,  1030, 

*  Estimated. 
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Table  21.— INCOME  FROM  APPROPRIATION  AND 

1931-32 


TAXATION, 


State  or  outlying  part 

State 

County 

Local 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Continental  United  States . . . 

1384. 799, 151 

1174,099,844 

91,415,592,888 

81, 974, 491, 883 

Alabama. . 

7, 830,  613 
2, 024, 825 
*2,  410  085 

7, 108,004 
3, 830, 523 

17, 282, 177 
0, 202,094 
11,  351,97ft 
130, 972, 172 
20,394,913 

Arizona . . 

3, 337, 740 

Arkansas . 

California . . . 

2ai  4151.'  ar>ii 
20,000 

39, 024, 847 
5,324,846 

Colorado . . . 

Connecticut . . . 

2,207,005 
3,713,089 
>  4,  182, 078 
0, 008, 104 
0, 038, 525 

29, 772, 407 
409,  390 
9,000,000 

32,070,402 
4, 182,485 
13, 132,678 
17,620,308 
17,525,06ft 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia.. . 

Florida .  . 

Georgia . . . . . 

4, 612, 122 

5,074,  422 

Idaho . 

00,048 
7, 250, 207 
2,051, 112 
680,125 

O  9.r,‘<  i'(r. 

5, 730,987 

Illinois . 

1  j  iRM 

102,  245, 902 
62,  m,  510 

Indiana . 

109, 502, 22ft 

Iowa . 

55, 011,622 
45, 270, 095 

Kansas . 

VI  l 

J5,  395, 970 

Kentucky .  _  . 

21,  038, 510 
18, 145,011 

Louisiana . 

A,  240,  no 
3, 140, 131 
5,028,750 
0, 884,501 

28,710, 342 
7,704,714 
5,010, 008 
3, 073,  m 
351,802 

0,880,072 

ft*  i  OOn 

3,  018, 820  l 
7, 202,  351 

Maine . . 

Maryland .  . 

10, 411, 482 
23, 983,637 

Massachusetts . . . 

11,  UoW, 

74,  380, 498 

65,510,637 

Michigan . 

oU,  771, 089 

Minnesota . „ 

O  1t7  di'7 

89,  229, 979 
41,457,947 
17,999,805 

Mississippi  * . 

d  I  Alt 

Missouri . 

1, 245, 807 

Montana . 

4,814,492 

52, 428, 290 
10, 221,863 

Nebraska . . . 

147,005 
4H0.  800 

10,755,080 
278, 904 

0, 759, 421 

yi)  AOK  i lOQ 

tti  nftft  mk 

Nevada . 

1  'tAO  »wn 

1H,  902, 775 
2,128,495 
7, 084,220 
103,070,597 
5,520,964 

New  Hampshire . 

TTMI|  lilfu  | 

324,700 
10  74ft  1K8 

«HW|  £\H 

New  Jersey . 

you  Auit 

New  Mexico . 

103, 708 

uWi  uW) 

4  rift  mi 

1  0*1*)  1  ck 

1|  dOd,  XOiJ 

New  York . 

103, 003,370 
16,040, 355 
307,630 
5,410,980 

1.  543. 657 

22H,  100,  685 

<1  00*1  IKK 

ooi  Art i 

North  Carolina . 

4  AAU  tW> 

Ml,  794,061 
30, 851, 592 

n  iiEQ  a  no 

North  Dakota . 

1,  UuV, 
ka  i  tuin 

V»  liKi 

O  e/V4  77Q 

Ohio . . 

IHfll 

Oj  *Hrtj  f  to 
7U  Kilo 

9)  053, 923 
111,005,765 
23, 185, 101 

Oklahoma . 

£1,  104,  4/  ( 

1  401  642 

7Hj  4J0,  ftUR 
on  u/\o 

•i  invp  imj  4 

Mf  Mv%  o\)Z 

Oregon . 

O  AA 1  Ofvt 

10  AKA  QCfi 

i  a  nn*r  r  jin 

Pennsylvania . 

32,830,045 

1,300,435 

3,817,100 

4,  vni,  4>uu 

***  InKIj  »wi) 

138, 821, 033 
14,333,352 

U  (UU  AAU 

14,  097,  502 
171,651,678 

1  K  A40  *70 7" 

Rhode  Island . . .  . 

South  Carolina . 

I  inh 

in,  042,  7Hr 

12,981,991 

10  HK7  KA1 

South  Dakota . 

if  lUUf  <  Ou 

UWf  UOu 

12, 057, 501 

Tennessee . 

5  4qi 

1A  Min  All 

Id,  UOI,  Dili 

19,689,001 
68, 538,560- 

Texas . 

TT+ah  . * . . . * 

*Jr  ulOf  ?9I 

26,193,400 

iU, 

4, 358, 445 
42, 345, 151 

UmQ. . . . . . . 

Vermont . 

3,112,783 
570, 476 

0.  79(L  41B 

5,787,423 

4,  232, 139 

7  Aft*)  ftfiO 

8,900,206 

A  QAO  A1  K 

Virginia . 

A  oikq  oaa 

4,  oUZ,  ola 

20,737,283 

O,  4BW,  400 

7,  05S,  OVA 

Washington . 

5, 724, 167 
1,528,542 

O  400  U7* 

1  *>  OftA  AIM. 

21,471,447 
21, 306,00ft 
42,776, 17ft 
4, 108,661 

West  Virginia. . 

•i  W4  9(0 

l£,  SM,  4U4 

19, 777, 467 
31,856,538 

3,  002, 576 

Wisconsin . 

i,  1  on  too 

Wyoming . 

Uf  m  01  V 

38, 640 

**,  loO,  1 44 

1  f|R7  44ft 

4,  uor,  eeo 

Outlying  parts  of  the  United  States 

Alaska . 

472,500 

20,573 

1,417,288 

69,712 

0,229,382 

*yio  Aon 

704,98ft 

2a  57a 

1, 417, 28ft 
69,712 

6,229, 382 

American  Samoa . 

Canal  Zone . 

AO  A,  Hv 

Guam _ 

Hawaii . .  _ 

PiiorfA  PI/ia  “ 

jt uuiio  xtico- ........  _  _ 

Virgin  Islands . 

4, 282, 297 
116,092 

1, 166, 692 

5,448,98ft 

nao92 

i  Federal  funds. 
*  Statistics,  1930. 
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i  Public  libraries  under  board  of  education. 
*  Included  in  operation. 

« Statistics,  1930. 
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Table  27.— PERCENTAGE  ANALYSIS  OF  EXPENDITURES,  1931-32 


State  or  outlying  part 


Continental  United  States.. 


Alabama.. 
Arizona— 
Arkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado.  - 


Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia., 

Florida . 

Georgia . . . 

Idaho . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa. 


Total  expenditures,  exVUiding  payments  !  y rnSmsf^r 


of  bonds 


Kentucky . 

Louisiana _ _ 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan. _ _ 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi 

Missouri . . 

Montana . . 


Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . 


Oregon . . 

Pennsylvania _ 

Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 


Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Utah . 

Vermont. . 

Virginia . 

Washington . 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming . 

Outlying  parts  of  the  United 
States 

Alaska- . 

American  Samoa . 

Canal  Zone . . . 

Guam . . 


Hawaii 

Philippine Islands." 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands . 


3.5 


4.4 
A3 
A.  6 

3.1 

3.5 

3.3 

2.4 

1.5 

4.2 
4.0 

4.1 

3.3 

2.2 

3.0 

3.1 

6.3 

3.7 

3.5 

2.5 

3.4 

1.4 

6.5 
4. 

2.7 

5.1 
AO 

5.6 

7.8 

3.6 

5.2 

2.3 

3.4 
1. 

3.9 
5.0 

1.6 

4.3 

2.7 

4.7 

4.2 

4.5 

5.8 

4.6 

4.8 

3.4 

4.5 
15 

3.8 

5.3 


'2  6  2  \  a 

9i! 

si  tills 

.2 


4.7 
13.3 

3.7 
4.6 

1.8 


68. 6 


60.7 
60.2 

80.8 

69.2 

67.4 

819 

41.0 

48,9 

68.2 

70.8 

610 

65.6 

60.1 

6141 

69,0| 

67.1 

64.2 

67.5 
515 

60.3 

55.0 

58.9 

56.5 

60.4 

59.9 

64.3 

54.4 

54.3 
56.0 
60.2 

57.5 

61.9 
57. 
56.8 
09.6 

66.1 

57.3 

50.4 

70.6 
61. 
70. 7| 
61 

60. 5| 
61 

06.81 

58.6 
7i. 
57.3 
61. 


76.7 

31.3 

61, 

79.61 


a.  i| 


1.2 

5.0 

1.3 

6.2 

.5 

5.4 
3.9 
2.6 
16 

1 


61.7  18.6 


f? 

5.4 

3.8 

3.9 

1.9 
4.8 
16 


5.0 

4.6 

6.0 

4.1 

3.4 

1.6 

12 

.7 

3.0 

1.6 

17 

12 

5.2 
3.0 
1.0 

8.3 

1.8 

7.6 

4.5 
4.8 
14 

3.6 

1.3 

3.7 
4,2 


3.7 

4.9 

21,0 

1.8 1 


75.61 

65.1 


t  : 


67.9 

65. 2 
811 
84.4 

67.9 

88.3 

44.9 

61.4 
80.8 
712 

88. 1 

57.8 

65.3 

83. 6 
89.0 

88.0 

68.3 
619 

66.8 

64.2 

56.9 

61.4 
1 

60.4 

64.9 

68.9 
81.0 

58.4 

59.4 
61.8 

59.7 
810 
60.1 

57. 4 
72.  2 

68.3  18.11 
16.9 
17. 7 1 
11, 
19.0 

119 
11 8 


14.9 

17.6 
14.1 
16, 8 

23.9 

17.5 

14.1 

14.9 

16.2 
14.0 

20.3 

22.4 

21.2 

24.7 
17.0 

13.6 

18.4 

27.7 
18.0 

17.6 

27.2 

23.9 

24.2 
21.1 
20.0 

17.  4 

22.4 
24. 
17.0 

21.8 

17.2 

17.3 

28.6 
IK.  9 
17.7 


02  5t 
53,4 
71.6 
64.9 

72.2 

59.1 
65.01 

66.1 

59.2 

612 

715 

61.0 

65.2 


65.0 

80.4 

36,2 


79.7 

69.0 


19.0 

24.3 

17.4 

20.1 

17.0 

18.6 

23.8 


17. 

4, 

5.4 
113 

81.41  7.3 


9.7 

27 

19 

7.H 

10.0 

3.2 

5.8 
38.  K 
32  2 

12 

11 

3.5 

9.2 
6.0 
2  4 

6.9 

8.0 

11.3 

3.3 
16,8 
n.7 

6.6 
0.0 
9.0 

n, 


5.3 

5.2 

6.7 

10.0 

8.2 

13.2 

4.6 

3.6 

9.6 

2.8 


payments  for  outlays,  bonds, 
and  interest 


0^1 

9.1 
0,0 
9,4 
0.7 

11.6 

5.3 
1. 8 

iS,  6 

7.7 

0.0 

7.3 

4.7 

5.7 
4.0 

4.1 

8.3 
2.6 
0.9 

3.1 

8.0 

2.2 

3.0 

4.7 

3.7 

3.4 

6.8 

4.0 

9.4 

6.0 

7.0 
12  1 
A3 
10.3 
23 

6.  Hi  5.8 
11.6 
iao 

2.7 
A5 

7.0 
14.5 
6.4 

1.8 

7.0 


4. 1  73. 7 


7. 5 

6. 6 
15.  if 

4.9| 


13.2 

2.0 

54.7 


9.3 


13,0  1.5] 
10.9- 


5.1 
0,0 
8,0 
3.7 

4.1 

3.7 

4.0 

2.1 

5.1 

4.4 

4.5 
3.9 
24 
3.9 

3.6 

7.1 

4.7 

3.7 
3.3 
4.0 

1,0 

7.1 


3.2  71.7 


4.8 

8.2 

9.2 

6.4 

2  8 

8.3 
0.0 
3.0 
3.0 

5.7 

24 

1.5 

.8 


•2| 


.7 

1,8 


5.7 

Aft 

0.3 

8.6 

4.8 

5.8 

29 

4.1 
1.0 

4.8 
A3 

1.7 

5.1 

3.7 

5.4 

4.8 

AO 

7.0 

6. 1 
5.1 

3.8 

A3 

27 

4.5 
5. 


5.4 

118 

23 

4. 

201 


r 


M 


77. 8 
74.0 
75.0 

77.3 

67.9 

76.7 

73.1 
75.91 

74. 9 

80.1 

73.1 

09.2 

73.7 
09.3 

77.4 

77.5 
726 

60.8 
73.1 
75, 4 

06.0 

00.9 

87.7 


U.W  3.2 


3.6 
9.2 
5.9 

9.7 
23,9 


721 

75.5 
08.6 
04.7 

74.2 
09.6 

75. 4 
7A1 
60.0 
71.0 

70.1 

77.7 

74.7 

72.4 

81.3 
73.fi 

80.6 

76.5 

73.4 
09.4 
76.9 

71.6 
78  9 

73.2 
6]  69.1 


74.9 

821 

79.8 

83.1 

90.0 


2j  81. 
70. 


10.4 

7.9 

11.4 

0.2 

3.7 
121 
120 

9.9 
13.2 
A7 

11 

10.1 

7.5 

10.8 

31.8 

12  7 
4.0 
25.1 
tl.l 

10,91 
12  7 

9.8 

10.5 
7.4 
8.0 


11.4 
10,7 

8.3 

10.3 
9.4 

11.3 

4. 

11.5 

A  7 
7,1 
10.0 

10.4 
0.4 


10.  5 

9.2 

11. 


14. 7| 

5. 

3.21 


13 


4,0 

3.2 
7.0 
3.0 

2.2 

27| 
5.3 

3.2 

3.3 

4.5 

27 

3.6 
5,  K 
29 

4.7 

<0, 

4.3 
3. 5 

ft 

3.3 

3.3 
2  2 
3.9 

3.8 

3.4 
6. 2|  3. 1 

25 
2.0 
2  9 


2,5 


2  7 
3.0 
3.9 
1.3 
27 

21 

29 

3.7 

4.5 
2  4 
4. 

3.6 

■  fi'° 
2^  3.3 


10.2 

0.1 

7.2 

4.3 

4.1 

4.0 

10,7 

I. 7 
8,6 
a  4 

A9 

7.6 

as 

10.3 
5.9 

3.7 

II, 6 
123 

A  9 

6.1 

3* 

16. 5| 

1 

11.4 
6.1 
n.o 

3.8 
10.0 
15.0 

6.8 

5. 1 

6.4 

4.5 

7.1 

7.2 
A  5 

5.0 1 
4.0' 

6.6 
0.2 

7.3 

6.0 

4.2 

4.9 

11.1 


29 

8.8 

6.8 

0.0 

4.0 


84. 9 
4 1A  5] 


1.5 

1.9 
26 

1.9 


1.1 

1.9 

1.6 

1.2 

1,7 

20 

20 


20 

22 

1.3 

7.3 


21 


•  81 


i. 


.5 

.7 


1  Included  in  operation. 


t  Based  on  1930  expenditures- 
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Tamms  28.— SCHOOL  FUNDS  AND  LANDS— PER  CAPITA  COSTS, 

1931-32 


1 

1 

Annual  cost  of  education 

Dally  cost  per 
pupil  in  aver¬ 
age  dally 
attendance 

State  or  out  lying  imrt  I 

Annuid 
income 
from 
unds  imU 
amis  pur 

Total 

per 

capita 

Per  pupil 
enrolled 

Per  pupil  in 
average  daily 
attendance 

pupil 

enrolled 

of 

impu¬ 

tation 

For 

current 
exiMinse 1 

For 

out¬ 

lays 

For 

current 

expense1 

For 

out¬ 

lays 

For 

current 
expense 1 

For 

out¬ 

lays 

1 

* 

S 

4 

& 

6 

7 

8 

» 

Continent*!  United  States 

•1.10 

*17.31 

•74.22 

IB.03 

•87. 67 

89.48 

80.512 

0.055 

('•  7S 

27, 37~ 

~U)G 

34. 41 

1.33 

.235 

.009 

Arixonu .  .  - 

Arkansas - - -  ■  -  ■  ■ 

■California.  -  - . . . 

li.20 
.00 
,40 
a.  7;i 

act  frf» 

6,24 
25, 10 
22. 64 

01.20 

24.08 

110.08 

02,84 

2. 70 
2.05 
13.35 
3.00 

110. 30 
31,70 

139.30 
115. 17 

3. 37 

2. 69 
15. 50 
3.84 

.034 

.23 

.78 

.646 

.019 

.02 

.087 

.022 

(Connecticut .  ■  >..  *--■ 

.  7fi 
1,74 

20.42 

20.40 

Oft.  82 
80,  01 

ft.  67 
A2. 41 

110.50 
103.  21 

0. 47 
00.16 

.012 

.501 

.036 

.327 

DbitrTctof  Columbia. . 

S 

.til 

2M.04 
11.  14 

104. 01 
44.78 

40.44 

1.50 

127.54 

50.26 

60.63 

1.88 

.71 

.336 

.337 

.011 

6.  fiO 

25, 27 

.53 

32.70 

.60 

.239 

.005 

My* * 

Idaho 

Illinois . . . . . 

Indiana . — . 

Iowa . . .  . 

Kansas - - - -  - 

Kentucky.-  . . 

JLmilsluna...., . --- 

Maine  ...... - -  - 

4.21 
.  7ft 
4.01 
.mi 

I.HS 

.tut 

.Its 

.40 

10.  no 

IS.  OH 
17.  70 
18.00 
17. 03 

X.  25 
0.  65 
lit.  07 
15.  61 
20,  tlfi 

m.  00 

80.8ft 
7H.7H 
78.30 
73.  70 

32.  ft4 
40.88 
62.64 
74. 62 
07. 25 

2.53 

0. 12 

5.54 
1.95 
5,45 

2.84 
ft.  22 
2.1ft 
15.02 
12.91 

81.04 
103. 60 

83.42 
91.00 
80. 99 

43. 18 

49. 42 
69. 24 
80. 10 

108.91 

2, 05 
10. 52 

5. 87 
2.20 

5. 98 

3. 70 
0.31 

2. 39 
17. 3ft 
14.4ft 

.485 

.55 

.482 

.516 

.471 

.278 

.317 

,388 

.461 

.005 

.018 

.056 

.034 

.013 

.035 

.024 

.04 

.013 

.093 

.08 

Maryland. - 

.40 

Michigan . -  -  - 

MlntiAU/ilit  ...  . 

.it: 
5.  Ifi 

20.  n 
10, 20 

03.95 
83.  «0 

ft.  58 
5.33 

108.04 
98.  20 
38.18 

7.50 

0.26 

.579 

.548 

.041 

.035 

Mlastotlunl  1  . 

1  .47 

KKfi 

28.18 

2.80 

3.80 

.282 

.028 

Missouri >  - 

!  l.tst 

13. 60 

6ft.  00 

8,11 

73.91 

9.  21 

.414 

.593 

.470 

.802 

.551 

.771 

.052 

.04 

.027 

.044 

.034 

.091 

.029 

Montana.. . . . 

Nebraska .  . 

Nevada .  • 

New  Hampshire . . 

New  Jenev ,  ........... 

i  «.WJ 

l  3,2M 

7,02 
.40 

."ft 

21.04 

17,  m 
26. 23 
1ft.  2ft 
2ft.  34 

02.70 

72.37 
116.54 
87.  OH 
118. 02 

6.28 

4. 07 
0.40 
ft,  30 
14.07 

102.  62 

83.  25 
141.01 
97. 09 
141.10 

0. 96 

4.68 

7.74 

0.00 

16.70 

Maw  M melon .  _ _ 

o.a3 

Ifi.  71 

68,03 

3.80 

75. 97 

4. 98 

.  445 

New  Ynrt . . 

26.  Hfi 

133.60 

20. 41 

152. 85 

23.35 

.841 

.255 

.128 

,012 

.019 

‘Uflpfh  fkrnlini.  .  .... 

.an 

0.28 

33. 17 

1.8* 

39. 43 

1,90 

North  Dakota .............. 

K  42 

10.61 

78.29 

2.83 

89.63 

3. 24 

.539 

,539 

Ohio . - 

.32 

18.20 

85.64 

9.03 

94.27 

9.96 

1,62 

.  057 

fd\f\ 

OkllllkWr- . . 

l.ftft 

11.80 

41.66 

1.18 

66.73 

.  331 

•  uuv 

Oregon . . . . 

2.10 

17.01 

78.03 

6.74 

81,03 

A  Oft 
11.80 

.503 

.503 

.601 

.225 

,576 

.037 

HAR 

PAnnavIvenlit .  . . 

.06 

18.34 

78.76 

10.20 

91.13 

i  OM 

tthode  Island . . . . 

.  12 

20.2ft 

04.00 

20.68 

109. 30 

24.05 

.90 

.  132 

/VIA 

South  Oarohna . . 

7. 1ft 

25.69 

,71 

32.53 

.  UUo 
MO 

South  Dakota. .  -  - _ .......... 

10. 18 

20.25 

81.26 

4.70 

97.48 

5.04 

.  Uoo 

Tennessee . . ...... .. 

.22 

8.31 

31.60 

2. 02 

40.42 

3.  35 
10.78 
3.93 
1.48 
3.23 

,253 

.399 

.021 

Texas  -r . . 

2. 62 

13,21 

51.44 

8.71 

03.70 

*  uoo 

f\  t)A 

Utah . . . , 

1.  HO 

18.01 

62.20 

3. 55 

68.90 

78.80 

42,73 

.  419 

iri 

•  U*4 

*  006 

Vermont. . . * . - 

.58 

12,97 

60.18 

1.30 

.  40 1 

OKA 

;  oi9 

Virginia  „  ................... 

.40 

9.11 

35.38 

2,67 

*  i&4 

Wuhlnttflfi  -  . . . 

.32 

19.32 

81.79 

6.64 

98.64 

8. 01 
3.93 
15. 71 
5.92 

.55 

.045 

ACM 

"West  Virginia. . . 

.13 

14.60 

A7.03 

3. 42 

65. 52 

.  390 

.  U« 

.  087 

Wisconsin . 

.76 

17.80 

77.57 

13.83 

88. 11 
115. 90 

.  491 

*  Q34 

Wyoming... . . 

24. 10 

2fi.  35 

97.46 

4,98 

.  059 

OuUfing  pcrlt  of  thi  I'nitid 
State* 

Alaska..... . — 

11,75 

112,96 

41  01 

17.27 

19 

136.86 

20.92 

.805 

.123 

Amerioan  Samoa . . 

Canal  Zone . . . 

1H.  01 
25.38 

4  RO 

Vi  44 

64.33 

20.33 

68.21 

77]  60 

78.07 

21.04 

94. 18 

.305 

.111 

.441 

Ouam . . . 

Hawaii  . 

„  4t  i>* 

15.06 

7.02 

72.28 
10.  49 
26.08 
!  36.29 

7,44 

.395 

,041 
■  ,017 

.002 
i  .003 

Philippine  Wends- _ _ _ 

12. 34 

9. 68 

3.11 

3.41 

•  O4* 

k  1Q7 

Ptnerfo  kityi  . . 

3.3ft 

>  23.00 

:  .34 

.  39 

r  ,  id* 

;  1DQ 

Virgin  Islands . . 

6.23 

$4,84 

.63 

>  .  05 

►  •  lou 

i  lnoludlni  Inter  ett  u  lu  previous  yto».  1  Based  on  1,130  recelpt5' 
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Table  29.— STATISTICS  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  HKCONDApv 
SCHOOLS  FOR  23  STATES  AND  2  TERRITORIES,  mf-32 


i-elementahv  day  schools,  inch 


ding  kindergarten 


State  or  outlying  part 


‘1  1  J 

Haymwrtis ! 

and"  attend-  J  DfinviDals.  1  Air  fiirmut  , 


Continental  U.S. 

Alabama . 

Arizona . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Connecticut . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida . 

Indiana . 

Kentucky . 

Maine . 


and 

sui>cr 

visors 


Maryland . 

Montana . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey . 

Oregon . 

South  Carolina... 

Tennessee . 

Utah . 


Washington.... 
West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin . 


216, 642 


3,766.642  '>258,264,060  11347,214401  828,260,346  !  «1, 102 


Outlying  parts  of  the 
Unitea  States 


Canal  Zone.. 
Puerto  Rico.. 


12, 103 
2, 007 
9,079 
24, 737 
7,079 

1,781 
7,991 
14, 807 
14,027 
0, 034 

0,212 

4,090 

11,343 

m 

2,282 

20,602 
5,  006 
10,841 
16,533 
2,709 

8,229 

12,802 

15,203 


142 
4, 237 


expends 


t  Average 
:  annual 
;  salaries  or 

and  super 
visors 


Payments' 


394,  599  [  7, 207, 092  ■ 
05,709  1  3,093,000 
204,340-  4, 492, 093  ] 
055,190  i  47,0294*38  ! 
211, 381  [  13, 073,  M3  i 


8,972,852 
f».  430, 550 
5, 000,  SU0 
01,942, 982 
18.847,523 


47,092 
222, 958  ! 
407,213  ! 
402,013 
115,034  | 

188,574 
80, 853  | 
214, 400  , 
12,419  ! 
53,300 


3,804,007 
6, 790, 127  , 
19.016,412  ! 
9, 911, 993  | 
4,233,085  l 
I 

8, 703, 457  | 
5, 173,209 
10, 429,980 
*  990,044 
2,571,957 


179, 847  t 

0,  051, 521  j 
092, 503 


5,200,120  S  1,797,004  i 


530,388  !  41,971,547 
140,700!  7,414,007 
323,938;  0,399,459 
435,078  I  11,027, 030 
80,080  ,  3,010,943 


209,000 

289,205 

300,628 


4,700 

195,971 


11,892,202 
11,727,000 
17, 004, 553 


200,072 

3,741,202 


7, 740, 980 
29,010,818  I 
12,085,730  I 
0,939,250  j 

12,328,  133 
7. 308,  559  I 
13, 793, 492  : 
1,454,987  I 
3,  UK  1, 004  ! 

57, 533, 422  ! 
9,448,841  1 
7, 340, 500  ! 
13,240,49-1 
4, 101,245 

10,003, 718 
14,327,920 
23, 850, 455 


274, 958 
4,602,058 


321,012  ! 


971,  758  1 
332,251 
570,  m 
00,  250  | 


7,013, 788 
975,392 
213, 192 
1,  142,735 
120, 237 


774, 482 
4,500,912 


97,047 
78, 780 


000 

1,497 

495 

1,1*01 

1,781 

2, 170 
725 
1,319 

709 
84  i 

1,401 
1,  103 
920 
1,409 
1, 127 

2,031 

1,347 

590 

710 
1,123 

1,445 

910 

1,118 


1,461 


<  Vst  per  pupil 
attending 


For  cur¬ 
rent  ex¬ 
penses 


For 

out¬ 

lays 


860. 81  87. 


22.74 

82.74 
21.21 
94.54 
89.16 


110.42 
34.74 
02. 17 
30. 06 
00.01 

05. 38 

90.39 
04,32 

117. 10 
74.61 

108. 48 
07.15 
22.00 

30.39 
50.87 

79. 44 
49.64 
08.16 


2.74 


10. 16 
4.70 

22.64 

1.44 


10.40 
4, 11 
2.60 
5.34 


14.30 

0.03 

.60 

2.82 

1.60 


2.68 

12.05 


II— SEPARATELY  ORGANIZED  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Continental  U.S  . 

Arizona . 

Arkansas . 

Connecticut . 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida . 

Indiana . 

Maryland . 

New  Jersey . 

Oregon . 

Utah . 

Wisconsin . 

Outlying  part  of  the 
United  States 

Canal  Zone . 


6, 103 

38 

634 

568 

531 

1,567 

1,185 

824 

1,598 

282 

844 

1,149 


37 


222.730  115, 209, 880 


770 

14,224 

15.031 

12,670 

37,193 

29,580 

20,948 

34,686 

5,708 

20,454 

31,452 


905 


57,998 
474, 513 
1,332,757 
1,238,660 
1,031,471 

1,595,287 
1,559, 103 
3,729,340 
360,067 
1,092,094 
2,138,590 


53,349 


•20, 037, 678  j«3, 912, 666  81,  flTl 

•89.96 

•21,67 

72,740 
008,007 
1,700,099 
1,083, 103 
%  133, 780 

2, 101, 021 
2,023,303 
4, 865,204 
452,203 
1,497,632 
2,891,340 

036 

1,620 

889 

2.346 

2.333 
1,011 

1.346 
1,892 

2.334 
1,374 
1,294 
1,861 

93.38 
42.75 
113.51 
132,78 
57. 37 

71. 13 
96.59 
140.27 
79.23 
73.22 
91,93 

.82 

143,496 

1,317,982 

36,809 

9. 55 
103.97 
.05 

1,269,920 
394, 687 
3,543 
36,416 
710,000 

60.62 

11.3S 

.62 

1.78 

22.57 

76,332 

164,922 

1,442 

79. 10 

170.90 
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Tab  lb  30.— ENROLLMENTS  BY  LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  TERM  IN  24 
STATES  IN  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOLS  THAT  WERE  ACTUALLY  IN 
SESSION  THE  FOLLOWING  LENGTH  OF  TERM  IN  1931-32 


State  or  outlying  part 

Number  of  days 

Total 

enroll¬ 

ment 

90  or 
less 

91-110 

111-130 

131-160 

161-170 

171-190 

191-210 

More 

than 

210 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Continental  U.S _ 

Alabama . 

Arlra-nanja 

Connecticut . 

102,644 

209,647 

304,  628 

407, 163 

2,622,646 

7,461,329 

411, 730 

712 

11,  610, 399 

040,010 
446, 151 
321,204 
43, 811 
90,087 

387,758 
742, 750 
087,629 
389, 219 
447, 617 

101,  766 
290,844' 
782,225 
558, 148 
324,241 

821, 532 
1, 299, 212 
204,792 
1, 907, 280 
123, 239 

164, 914 
141, 048 
538, 350 
50,  070 

6,  301 

7,  091 
3,464 

78,  603 
229, 169 
3,242 

40, 144 
66,223 

04,253 

47,022 

48, 359 
62, 852 

173, 814 
35,580 

62, 002 
110, 355 

255,438 
128, 119 
321,204 
43,646 
90,087 

Delaware . 

03 

202 

District  of  Columbia _ 

Florida . 

307, 768 
60, 020 
312, 148 
110,084 
46, 989 

19,204 
21, 972 
19, 171 
85, 289 
7,700 

19,  991 
490, 181 
150,000 
317,045 

Georgia . 

Indiana _ 

42,011 

149, 074 

108, 343 

382,708 
309,681 
273, 135 
294,466 

142,033 
227,294 
763,054 
405,884 
315,  790 

740,  526 
803,  031 
54,000 
1,402,880 
122,  600 

152,833 
54,304 
75,600 
36,  750 

3,013 
3,270  , 
3,464  . 

78,063  . 

3,242  . 

05, 500 

Kansas . . 

Louisiana.  . 

Maine _  __ 

Maryland . 

33, 110 

4 

63 

38, 039 

23, 271 

14 

11, 630 

427 

88 
41, 511 

Massachusetts . 

Minnesota . . 

5, 575 
632 

1,400 

54,962 

792 
247, 361 
110 

53 

Nebraska . 

New  Jersey . 

37 

122 

Ohio . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota _ 

TTfoVi 

12, 081 
68,  095 
314,418 
19, 920 

1,688 

457 

U  belli-  - 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming . 

67,104 

17,686 

680 
20,  360 

18, 009 
63, 187 

4,415 

Outlying  parts  of  the 
United  States 

Alaska . . 

Canal  Zone _ 

Guam . . 

Hawaii . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands..  _ 

229,169  . 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


Tab  lb  31. — STATISTICS  OF  WHITE  AND  NEGRO  SCHOOL  POPULA¬ 
TION,  ENROLLMENT,  AND  TEACHERS  IN  18  STATES  1931-32 


Population  5  to  17 
years  of  ngo,  in¬ 
clusive 


Percent  of 
school 


Enrollment  in 
elementary  and 


population  secondary  schools 


Ratio  of  en¬ 
rollment  in 
public 
schools  to 
school  popu¬ 
lation 


Number  of 
teachers 
employed 


White  Negro  White  Negro  White  Negro  White  Negro  White  Negro 


9  10  11 


Continental  U.S.__  8, 174, 600  8, 80S,  700 

Alabama, . .  520,000  203,500 ' 

Arkansas .  421,500  138,100 

Delaware . - . .  50,100  8,100 

District  of  Columbiu.—  62, 700  26,  700 

Florida .  276,100  116,000 

Georgia .  662,000  338,100 

Kentucky .  706,000  64,100 

Louisiana .  386,200  227,000 

Maryland .  336,800  70,700 

Mississippi .  302,100  313,700 

MlssourtrTSs. .  814,000  40,200 

North  Carolina .  720,400  323,800 

Oklahoma .  653,000  40,400 

South  Carolina .  305, 000  280, 700 

Tennessee .  620,200  128, 300 

Texas .  1,411,100  242,700 

Virginia*... . 611,400  208,300 

West  Virginia .  600, 400  30, 200 


24. 0  7,  562, 872  8, 353, 380  0.  824  0, 810  234, 958  64^242 


35. 7  432, 699 

24.7  345,642 

13.9  37,615 

29. 0  60, 698 

29.4  266,201 

38,0  479,656 
7. 1  666, 135 

37. 1  286, 088 

17. 3  234, 039 


7.0  022,999 
48, 7  261, 364 

16.9  527,064 

14. 7 1, 096, 350 

28.9  422,957 
5.7  396,683 


.817  .706  12,714  4,366 
.820  .  729  9,447  2,247 
.761  .863  1,310  210 

.052  1.138  1,873  878 

.964  .  883  8,491  2,581 

.860  .  778  14,007  5,527 

.802  .  887  14,842  1,678 

.746  .  707  9,263  3,182 

.606  .760  7,271  1,629 

.969  .  922  9,802  5,730 

.793  .  828  23,312  1,276 

.822  ,  821  16,449  6,050 

.964  1.018  16,660  1,500 
.824  .  772  8,460  4,693 

.839  .886  16,374  2,864 

.776  .  883  36,601  5,208 

.827  .768  12,802  3,917 

.793  .863  15,380  1,001 


Table  32.— SCHOOL  TERM  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OP  WHITE 
AND  NEGRO  PUPILS  IN  17  STATES,  1931-32 


Average  num- 

T  Anrrtvi  ftf  ostTm/ii  ber  ofdays  at-  Percent  of  school  Percent  of  pu- 
Length  of  school  tended  by  each  term  not  at-  pils  attending 
term  (days)  in  pupil  enrolled  tended  in—  daily  in — 

State  in— 

White  Negro  White  Negro  White  Negro  White  Negro 
schools  schools  schools  schools  schools  schools  schools  schools 


Continental  United  States.. - 


Alabama. . . . 

Arkansas* . 

Delaware — 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida . 


Georgia . - . - . 

Kentucky . — — . — - 

Louisiana . - .  J™ 

Maryland . 

Oklahoma . .  171 

South  Carolina. . . 

Tennessee . - . - . 

West  Virginia . - . 


46336-84 - 7 
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Ti3LB  33. — GRADE  ENROLLMENTS  OF  WHITE  AND  NEGRO  PUPILS 
IN  17  STATES,  1931-32 


kindergarten . 

81  418 

0.2 

First .  . 

1  *W«'  QAQ 

787,  604 

Second, _ _ 

AAA  AQA 

33. 5 
14.2 
12.0 
11.1 

Third,. .  _ 

334,  156 
295,  7S8 
261,  062 
211,  539 
161,  336 
117,  596 
43,018 

Fourth _ 

AOA  A 00 

Fifth. . . 

786  070 

10.  7 

Sixth .  . 

9.0 

Seventh . .  '  . 

576,  613 

O.  7 

6.8 

5.0 

1.8 

Eighth .  . 

First  year  high  school . . 

4. 2 

457,531 
361  443 

A  1 

55,  422 
37,  675 
24,926 
17,  952 

6 

2.3 

1.6 

1.1 

.8 

Second  year  nigh  school... 

0.  1 

A  Q 

Third  year  high  sohool _ _ _ 

288^  901 

4.  0 

Q  Q 

Fourth  year  high  school.  _ 

O.  0 

O  A 

Postgraduate .  . 

OUA 

174 

0.  U 

TotaL . 

7  RAO  Q7Q 

2, 853,  320 

100.0 

■  f  0Q4,  Of  4 

100. 0 

Table  34. — TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  OF  NEGRO  PUPILS  IN  18  STATES 


State 

.  ^ 

idergarter 

elementar 

l  and 
y 

Secondary 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Continental  TT,S__ 

Alabama..  _ 

Arkansas _ 

Delaware _ 

District  of  Columbia. 
Florida .  _ 

Georgia . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana 

Maryland _ 

Mississippi . 

Missouri  _ 

North  Carolina  i.._ 

Oklahoma . 

South  Carolina 
Tennessee . 

Texas _ 

Virginia . . 

West  Virginia. . 

1  Rat  Aa+fvnst&J 

1,078,734 

98,278 

47,922 

3,070 

12,298 

46,672 

120,392 

21,778 

73,995 

24,058 

138,760 

16,471 
118, 832 
22,874 
101, 190 
52,144 

95,604 

73,226 

11,169 

1, 138, 605 

100,684 
49,314 
3, 153 
13,144 
50, 857 

133,917 

21,528 

79,290 

24,589 

144,709 

16,747 
127,915 
22,641 
113, 109 
53,213 

96,186 
76, 184 
11,425 

2, 217,839 

198,962 

97,236 

6,223 

25,442 

97,529 

254,309 
43,307 
153,285 
48, 047 
283,469 

33,218 

246,747 

45,515 

214,299 

105,367 

191, 790 
149, 410 
22,594 

60,726 

2,591 
1,281 
291 
2,003 
1, 489 

2,942 

1,838 

2,433 

2,309 

2,018 

2,201 
6,517 
2,048 
3,107 
3, 091 

9,385 

3,828 

1,354 

85, 256 

5,584 

2,092 

393 

2,944 

2,539 

5,850 

2,839 

4,811 

3,174 

3,638 

2,852 
12, 517 
2,735 
0,304 
5,149 

13, 221 
0,787 
1,826 

135, 981 

8,175 
3, 373 
684 
4,947 
4,028 

8, 792 
4, 077 
7,244 
5,483 
5, 656 

5,053 

19,034 

4,783 

9,411 

8,240 

22,606 
10, 015 
3,180 

1,129,480 

10Q,  869 
49,203 
3, 361 
14, 301 
48, 101 

123,334 
23, 617 
70,428 
26, 367 
140,778 

18,672 
125,349 
24,922 
104, 297 
55, 235 

104,989 
77,054 
12;  523 

1,223,860 

106,268 
61,  406 
3,  546 
16,088 
53,  390 

139,  767 
24,  367 
84, 101 
27,763 
148,347 

19, 599 
140,432 
25,876 
119, 413 
58,362 

109,  407 
82,971 
13,251 

2,353, 320 

207, 137 
100,609 
6,907 
30, 389 
101, 557 

263, 101 
47,984 
160,529 
54,130 
289,125 

88,271 
265, 781 
50,298 
223, 710 
113,597 

214,396 

160,025 

25,774 

3»w  u  gcoacoi-aiioijifcs 
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Table  37. — E  N RO L  L  M  E  N  TS  IN  URBAN  AND  RURAL  PUBLIC  DAY 

SCHOOLS  COMPARED 


Population,  1030 


Population 
6-17  years, 
both  inclusive 
1930 


Enrollment,  1931-32 


Urban  Rural  Urban  Rural  Boys  Girls  Boys  Girls 


Continental  U.S . 68, 964,  883  63, 820, 223  15, 686, 346  15, 885, 977  6, 819, 884  6, 633, 9546, 517, 854  6, 303, 749 


Alabama .  744,273  1,001,975 

Arizona .  149,856  285,717 

Arkansas .  382,878  1,471,604 

California .  4,100,590  1,510,655 

Colorado.. .  519,882  515,909 

Commetieut . 1,1*31,770  475,133 

Delaware . 123,146  115,234 

District  of  Columbia .  486, 869  . 

Florida .  759,778  708,433 

Georgia .  895,492  2,013,014 


442, 917  423, 469 
60,326  58,630 


244, 449  235, 424 

26, 124  26, 840 


47, 172  41, 645 

11, 253  10, 867 

”82,"  51 4  """82,375 
258,954  271,477 


'llUnoisTnr.*r:.r .  5,635,727  1,994,927  1,240,216  530,099 

Indiana . .  1,795,892  1,442,011  400,530  383,017 

Iowa... .  079,292  1,491,647  210,070  398,670 

Kansas .  729,834  1,151,165  165,483  310,981 

Kentucky .  799, 02G  1,815,563  178,036  575,027 

Louisiana.... .  833,532  1,268,061  106,477  409,841 

Maine .  321,500  475,917  74,602  121,194 

Maryland . - .  974,869  050,657  220,854  181,708 

Massachusetts. .  3,831,426  418,188  897,837  101,859 

Michigan .  3,302,075  1,540,250  768,935  426,122 

Minnesota . .  1,257,616  1,306,337  284,076  372,414 

Mississippi... .  338,850  1,670,971  78,452]  534,096 

Missouri.. . . .  1,859,119  1,77a  248  373,567  486,527 

Montana. .  181,030  350,570  41,716  90,033 

Nebraska .  48a  107  891,850  109,813  247,835 

Nevada..... . -  34,404  50,594  6,549  12,458 

New  Hampshire.... .  273,079  192,214  04,933  44, 3^ 

New  J ersey . . . .  3, 339, 244  702;  090  809, 568  175, 706 

New  Mexico . 106,810  316,601  28,142  99,182 

New  York . .  10, 621, 952  2,060,114  2,302,900  489,906 

North  Caroline. . .  809,847  2,300,429  215,064  815,253 

North  Dakota . .  113,306  507,539  27,807  176,203 

Ohio. . . .  4,507,371  2,139,326  1,022,527  577,027 

Oklahoma . ...........j  821,681  1,574,359  192,040  503,294 

Oregon . |  489,746  464,040  97,218  116,961 

Pennsylvania . . . .  0,533,511  3,097,839  1,628,881  921,023 

RhtS/lshmd: .  635,429  52,068  157,081  12,808 

South  Carolina...........  371.080  1,367,685  100,557  491,490 

South  Dakota -  130,907  561,942  30,982  164, 49j 

Tennessee. ...... .........  896,538  1,720,018  206,293  545,880 

Texas  . 2,389,348  3,435,367  561,662  1,06a  174 

Utah.'r../. . 266.264  241,583  73,390  8a  296 

Vermont............ .  118,766  240,846  26,571  6Q,®92 

vSgluiat .  785, 537  1,636,314  187,802  528,643 

Washington .  884,539  678,857  182,223  174,805 

West  Virginia . .  491, 5W  1,287,701  122,131  5S§* 

Wisconsin .  1,558,843  1,385,163  349,026  394,818 

Wyoming .  7a  W7  155,468  ia393  41,402 


Table  38.— ENROLLMENT  OF  URBAN  PUPILS  BY  GRADES,  1931-32 
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Table  4U— ATTENDANCE  AND  LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  TERM  IN 
URBAN  AND  RURAL  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOLS,  1931-32 


Aggregate  days 
attended 


Average  dally 
attendance 


Average  Percentage 
number  of  average 
days  at-  daily  at¬ 

tended  by  tendance  Is 
each  pupil  of  pupils 
enrolled  enrolled 


Average 
length  of 
school  term 


Urban  Rural  Rural  Rural  Rural 


Continental 

United  States..  2,110,262,001  1,697,888,713  11, 626, 461 


40, 613, 819 
17, 846, 371 


^bama- .  23,106,266  61,448,6451 

ffcon* .  6,152,864  7, 677, 369 

.  14,763,805  3l!  941, 681 

California .  132,296,491  40,613!  819 

Colorado .  17, 644, 832  17, 846, 371 

Connecticut — .  37, 086, 170  14, 413, 504 

SfSy+ife-t  —  vV-  3>  666, 338  3,688,5411 

District  of  Columbia.  13,205, 122 . 

Florida,— .  28,403,538  20,"®," 796 

Georgia . 30,885,640  47,76L429 


Florida— . .  28, 403, 538  20,  ®  796 

Georgia . 30,885,640  47, 76l|  429 

.  6, 298, 050  10, 870, 531 

.  149,506,132  81, 523  552 

todtena .  56,447,122  46,020,282 

*°WQ .  33, 073, 000  51  215, 078 

.  26,103:587  39,  91^289 

Kentucky — .  21,395,702  50,616,646 

.  23, 308, 193  34, 469, 110 

JJain®-  -  - .  9, 759, 440  16, 314, 771 

Maryland.. .  25,822,534  20  784  791 

Massachusetts .  110,8^  440 

.  102,305,211  59, 421,788 

.  42,137,665  43,048,665 

.  11,299,999  46,864871 

.  60,889,320  56^664^870  : 

Montana — .  6,034,801  lsJeoSns 

Nebraska .  17, 063, 216  32, 268, 527 

- C7 .  1,284,928  1, 599^  635 

New  Hampshire. _  6, 453, 682  5. 744. 883 

JJ«w{Sraey .  103,^476  22,’ ^§4  j 

New  Mexico .  4,2081263  10,a%500 

w .  293,807,720  62, 118, 107  1  ( 

@S3se=  £gs ’ 

south  Dakota..:::::  T$m 

tSS?88®8"- .  26,  ^,352  53,701,230  1 

ttSS3 .  77,968,736  90,718,056  4 

.  11,323,450  9,00^050 

vSSS? .  3, 253, 370  6,900^665 

.  26,503,963  5?  695;425  1 

.  rnmm  &K  I 

Wyoming .  3, 075, 247  5|  305]  558 


110,619,863  156.9  132.4  86.4  82.8  181.5  169.0 

376,575  144.4  107.2  82.7  78.5  174.7  136.6 

45,988  136.9  145.0  77.8  86.8  175.9  166.9 

253,634  142.7  93.2  82.4  74.0  173.1  125.9 

249,034  152.7  157.9  83.0  96.8  184.1  163.1 

101,736  148.3  139.3  81.9  79.4  181.1  175.4 

77,713  156.7  161.7  87.7  87.5  178,7  184.8 

19,504  159.2  161.3  86.1  88.2  185.0  183.0 

.  146.8  .  82.3 .  179.7 . 

128,706  140.5  124.5  80.81  78.1  173.8  150:* 

399,036  145.5  90.0  81.6  75.2  178.2  119.7 


06.8  184.1  163.1 
79.4  181.1  175.4 


-  179.71 . 

78.1  173.81  150:* 

75.2  178.2  119.7 


65,994  150.2  140.8  85.9  85.5  175.0  164.7 

436,784  161.3  166.8  85.3  89.3  189.2  186.6 

340,255  158.0  139.2  86.5 .  182.6  135-3 

293,862  157.2  148.5  87.7  85.2  179.2  174.3 

235,150  150.2  161.3  85.6  95.0  175.5  160.7 


293,862  157.2  148.5 
235,150  150.  a  161.3 


341,964  145.7  108.6 
237,972  144.1  120.6 
02,283  161.3  161.1 
112,144  159.4  164.8 


73.3  176.1  148,0 

83.3  176.2  144.8 
01.1  181.3  176.8 
88.9  188.1  185.3 


-  “I  *1  Avrx,  vi  wx*  t  OQ.  Ui  lOOi  ±1  lOifr  o 

002  160. 5  162. 1  89. 1  90. 7  180. 1  178.  7 


303,010  162.4  161.9 
242,364  161.6  144.7 
365, 096  141.  6  93. 4 
829,123  165.0  150.9 
74,261  159.1  155.2 

186,523  154.8  150.7 
9,193  134.7  155.3 
32,297  159.5  159.8 
125,221  155.5  148.7 
60,057  143.3  125-6 

354,797  165.3  134,4 
644,447  152.7  122.5 
123,933  160.1  142.  7 
418,406  158.7  158.4 

325.723  141.0  118.4 

112,010  150.8 . 

644,023  161.9  147.9 

8,399  153.7 . 

278,452  147.1  102.9 
110,358  157.1  137.4 

352,120  145.0  117.3 
612,058  145.0  117.5 
61,828  152.6  143.8 
*9,895  156.7  151.7 

335.723  157.9  131.7 

123,334  153.5  142.8 
261,009  154.3  138.4 
264,168  162.0  154,4 
30,629  155.4  143.8 


89.  5  82.  0  181, 5 . 

80.3  8L5  181.0  177.6 

80.6  72.7  175.7  128.4 

88.6  87.7  186.4  172.2 

88.2  91.5  180.3  109.7 

86.5  87.2  178.9  172.9 

75.5  89.3  178.4  174.0 

89.8  89.8  177.0  177.9 

84.9  81.4  183.2  182.8 

80.4  74.9  178.3  107.7 

90.2  76.8  183.3  175.1 

86.6  83.3  176.3  147.1 

89.3  87.0  179.3  164.0 

89.8  92.5  170.7  171.2 
80.2  70.1  175.8  168.8 

82.6  .  182.5  145.0. 

86.9  85.6  186,2  172.7 

84.6  .  181.7 . 

83.7  77.1  175.8  133.5 

87.5  82.4  179.5  166,8 

82.1  70.9  176.0  152.5 

82.9  79.3  175.0  14&2 

88.2  92.6  172,0  155.4 
88.0  87.7  17a  0  173,0 

87. 6  80.9  180.4  162,9 

34.1  81.4  182.0  175.3 

3a  1  86.0  175.1  159.8 

37.7  88.4  184.8  174.0 

36.1  83.0  180.6  173.2 
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V  TEACHING  load  and  ratios 

OF  ENROLLMENTS  TO  POPULATION  IN  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOLS, 
1931-32 


Teaching  poai-  Number  of 
tlons  (super-  teaching 

visors,  principals,  positionsTo  a 
and  teachers)  building 


Number  of 
pupils  en¬ 
rolled  to  a 
teaching 
position 
(teachers, 
supervisors, 
and 

principals) 


Ratio  enroll¬ 
ment  is  of 
total  popula¬ 
tion  (1930) 


Ratio  enroll¬ 
ment  is  of 
children  6-17 
years,  both 
inclusive 
(1930) 


Rural  Urban  Rural  Urban  Rural  Urban  Rural  Urban  Rural 


Continental  U.S .  486, 178  I  466, 769  1 


Alabama.... .  4,230 

Ariiona . . 1,355 

Arkansas..... .  3,685 

California .  29,714 

Colorado .  3,671 

.  8,280 

Delaware..^** .  707 

District  of  Comttobla .  2, 892 

Florida .  6, 238 

Georgia .  5, 142 

Idaho . 1,250 

Illinois .  26,364 

Indiana .  n,  208 

Iowa . . .  7, 144 

Kansas. . .  5,472 


Kentucky .  4,371 

Louisiana . .. — . .  4,62ft 

Maine... .  2,102 

Maryland..... .  4,879 

Massachusetts .  23,887 

Michigan .  19,962 

Minnesota .  9.019 

Mtatsslppi .  2,108 

Missouri... . .  9,332 

Montana . . .  1,277 

Nebraska..... . -  3,514 

Nevada.. . 279 

New  Hampshire .  1,461 

New  Jersey..... . .  23,021 

New  Mexico . ..  m 

New  York. .  60,273 

North  Ctrollna.... . .  5,692 

North  Dakota . 775 

Ohio . 26,776 

Oklahoma. . .  5,759 

Oregon.... . 3,317 

Pennsylvania..... . .  39,149 

Rhode  Island..............  3,786 

South  Carolina . —  3, 124 

South  Dakota... .  l,  155 

Tennessee . .  5,012 

Texes . ......  16.110 

Utah . . . 2,26ft 

Vermont . 739 

Virginia- .  A  047 

Washington. . .  A  884 

WestVaginia. .  4,205 

Wisconsin. .  9,523 

Wyoming . —  691 


6 


■ 


8 


10  11 
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Table  42.— NUMBER  OK  BUILDINGS,  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS,  AND 
INDEBTEDNESS,  1031  32 


State 


NunitHTof 

buildings  )  a  building  j 


Continental 


Arizona. 


Colorado.. 


District  of  Colum¬ 
bia . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 


Idaho . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 


Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland. . 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan.. . 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi.. 
Missouri.... 
Montana.... 


Nebraska., 

Nevada... 


Now  Jersey 


New  Mexico. 
New  York... 


North  Dakota.. 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma. . 


Oregon . 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina- 
South  Dakota... 


Tennessee. 

Texas . 

Utah . 

Vermont.. 

Virginia... 


Washington _ 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin . . 

Wyoming . 


Is! 

Rural 

Imn  |“«w|i 

rr- 

hun 

2 

3 

! 

4  : 

5 

6 

27,761 

218,180 

i 

485  j 

06  i 

36, 505 

335 

5, 245 

J'  47S 

91  l 

309 

113 

425 

398 

126  ' 

148  ( 

311 

1, 475 

301 

77  ; 

374  . 

2,405 

6, 315 

360 

41 

266 

2, 739 

447 

47 

372  , 

507 

797 

467 

111 

725  f 

37 

251 

f  605 

88 

56 

169 

533 

251  ' 

470 

1,  635 

432  . 

im 

517 

503 

5,  599 

422 

95 

616 

110 

1, 460 

MSI  : 

63 

112  ! 

1.4S4 

12,  763 

624  1 

38 

2,034  * 

722 

3, 4W 

496 

97 

31 

994  | 
051  ! 

579 

11,231 

303 

4(19 

8,991 

371 

28 

075 

345 

7,064 

426 

61 

457 

286 

2,701 

5115 

106 

372 

360 

2, 224 

I6S 

41 

405 

247 

1,426 

060 

HH 

304 

1,949 

1,390 

35*4 

06 

2, 504 

.  1,085 

7,729 

581 

47 

1,787 

.  656 

8, 309 

307 

36 

910 

.  203 

5,512 

303 

91 

267 

.  006 

0,144 

463 

41 

931 

.  125 

A  265 

303 

!  25 

135 

.  273 

7,073 

404 

1 

30 

429 

.  23 

299 

415 

34 

30 

.  180 

758 

225 

47 

240 

.  1,092 

1,325 

011 

116 

3,724 

103 

.  87 

1,148 

337 

70 

.  2,070 

9,584 

850 

48 

3,  431 

.  417 

5,408 

500 

121 

440 

.  66 

4,904 

351 

26 

82 

.  1,651 

5,343 

546 

85 

2,080 

.  513 

5,355 

407 

87 

586 

.  224 

1,604 

460 

63 

257 

.2,485 

9,834 

122 

505 

76 

2,941 

.  342 

337 

04 

445 

.  216 

3, 675 
A  226 

527 

98 

261 

.  96 

323 

26 

138 

.  352 

5,568 

522 

82 

402 

-  1,288 

10,048 

418 

71 

1,384 

.  156 

567 

476 

118 

156 

.  94 

2,087 

221 

22 

112 

.  316 

5,070 

531 

82 

303 

407 

A 103 

480 

72 

435 

.  395 

6,227 

7,710 

308 

48 

445 

598 

469 

39 

1,034 

..  85 

1,450 

233 

25 

78 

Number  of 
schools 


Rural 


Indebtedness 


1‘rlmu  }  Rural 


Debt  per 
pupil  in 
average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance 


327. 285  *2,340,233,000  ;i$758,8O9,0OO 


*1,  728 

A  322 
2,  :*ui 

2,  867 


lira 


2,  o:a 
7,  Ml 

3  J.6SH 
J 12,  m< 
A  hr 
11,422 
1U»  4*41 

8, 224 
;t,  itirt 
4, 447 
1,451 

;mi 

8,113 
8,070 
*5,743 
h,  itifl 
2, 053 

7,  m 
m 
1,808 
1,280 
1,241 

3  8,506 
A  104 
5,822 
0,101 
1  5, 414 

1,784 
10,102 
127 
4, 183 
A  692 

A  412 
*11,610 
514 
2,009 
4,999 

2,515 

0,223 

7,900 

1,310 


IK,  173,000 
A  Pis,  ooo 
12,  7, Vi,  0U> 
mUVd.OIH)  I 

io,  nui,  oou  , 


10, 450,  Mh 
7, 745, 150 
in,  470, 371 
43, 329,  107 
1A  780,  149 


39,  W71, 000  ;  0, 407,  275 

1,413.000!  1,021,975 


30,  475,000  1 
1 1, 397, 000  j 

1,731,000 
03,  007,  OOO 
41, 298,000 
27,  22:1, 00*  J 
15, 202, 000 

15,080, 000 
11,998,000 
4, 072,  (XtO 
29,  H07, 1KI0 
00, 909, 000 

1  53, 8  AS  000 
03,  210,  (XX) 
4.338,(88) 
44, 108,  OTK) 
3,808,000 

20,438,000 
700,04X1 
4, 779,  (XX) 
189, 047, 000 
2, 775, 000 

6«S 959,000 
27, 559, 000 
2,580,000 
170,611,000 
28,700,000 

13,009,000 
233, 033, 000 
27, 033, 000 
9,920,000 
A  750, 000 

16,305,000 
83,267,000 
A  600, 000 
2, 004,000 
20,694,000 

17,219,000 
9,875,000 
3A  233, 000 
3,317,000 


25, 163,  491 


4,911,822 
95, 869,  218 
IS  469, 656 
28, 392, 181 


1,922, 668 
li,' 972,399 


26, 714, 919 
10, 385, 685 
*3,992,75:1 
6,  UM.fXW 
6, 239, 900 

1 A  338, 228 
1,  m,  358 
1, 327,  090 
31,510,472 
4, 494, 876 

76, 422,591 
32, 441,000 
12,849,883 
47,395,631 


10,723,758 
61,667,589 
2.32A907 
9,126,260 
13, 320, 409 

14, 787, 126 
48,086,4 49 
A  486, 458 
895, 481 


19, 432, 009 
8,125,000 
5,822,587 
4,226,  737 


han  !R>™1 


137 

146 

150 

m 

171 

193 

73 


223 

66 

131 
80 

134 

148 

102 

124 
91 
87 

218 

99 

272 

272 

67 

102 

114 

214 

110 

132 
335 
118 

355 

150 

125 
232 
171 

163 

213 

277 

104 
138 

108 

187 

86 

110 

141 

105 
93 

143 

195 


158 

05 

174 

15G 

83 

52 


105 


74 

210 

54 

97 


107 


85 

43 

11 

19 

84 

72 

164 

41 


215 

60 

104 

113 


80 

277 

33 

121 

42 

79 

105 

22 


158 

31 


138 


1  States  reporting. 
J  Estimated. 

*  Statistics,  1930, 
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1  Interest  Items  not  complete  lor  all  States. 
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Table  45— TEACHERS  EMPLOYED  IN  PRIVATE  AND  PAROCHIAL 

SCHOOLS,  1931-32 


State  or  outlying  part 


Continent*!  United 
States . 


Alabama.. 

Arizona.... 

Arkansas.. 

California. 

Colorado.. 


Connecticut . 

Delaware--.--.-----.- 
District  of  Columbia.. 

Florida . 

Georgia . 


Idaho.*^.. 


Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts.. 


Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 
MississippL 
Missouri.— 
Montana ... 


Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire- 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 


New  York . 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . 


Oregon . 

Pennsylvania- ~ 
Khode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 


Tennessee. 

Texas...... 

Utah . 

Vermont.. 

Virginia... 


Washington..  - 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming . 


Outlving  ports  of  the 
United  States 


American  Samoa. 

Guam . 

Hawaii . , . 


Philippine  Islands., 

Puerto  Kieo . 

Virgin  Islands . 


Teachers  in  elementary 
schools 


Men 


Women 


3, 761 

49" 

4 

25 

129 

53 

111 

17 

10 

20 

15 

7 

402 

151 
64 
73 

23 

90 

2 

GO 

108 

181 

105 

39 

152 


113 


19 

1 

105 

46 


340 

82 

0 

31 

21 

133 

4 


62, 60S 

332" 

202 

190 

1,484 

601 

1,475 

138 

286 

291 

216 

84 

5,985 

1,141 

1,381 


875 

1,095 

531 

1,206 

3,697 

2, 892 
1,664 
209 
1,807 
175 


2,877 

241 


Total 


20 

61 

5 

271 

7 


166 

252 

4,915 

426 

300 
6, 695 
780 
117 
417 

281 

1,504 

46 

362 

244 

565 

225 

2,687 

25 


3 

313 


Teachers  in  secondary 
schools 


Men 


Women 


66, 270 

38l" 

206 

215 

1,613 

654 

1,586 

155 

296 

311 

231 

91 

6,387 

1,292 

1,445 

697 


1, 185 
533 
1,326 
3,805 

3,073 

1,769 

248 

1,959 

175 

702 
3 
556 
2, 936 
264 

10, 210 
185 
253 
5,020 
472 

309 

7,035 

862 

123 

448 

302 

1,637 

50 

362 

264 

620 
230 
2, 858 
32 


23 


9, 869 

262 

32 

48 

435 

42 

463 

19 

62 

58 

103 

19 

617 

184 

137 

144 

150 

153 

152 

226 

444 

211 

178 

74 

290 

24 

40 


16, 184 

170~ 

23 

75 

806 

83 

436 

38 

200 

100 

110 

65 

929 

179 

499 

139 

318 

285 

218 

280 

720 

619 

352 

95 

378 

57 

202 


Total 


Total  teachers  in  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary 
schools 


Men 


Women 


10 

6 

337 

1,632 


467 

444 

24 

1,264 

250 

29 

409 

50 

121 

843 

117 


174 

209 

31 

67 

271 

162 

46 

230 

4 


2 

122 


348 

461 

G5 

1,918 

302 

69 

1,005 

128 


1,453 

125 

74 

77 

138 

350 

52 

96 

186 

199 

55 

303 

4 


26, 063 

432 

56 

123 

1,241 

126 


57 

271 

158 

213 

84 

1,546 

363 

630 

283 

468 

438 

370 

506 

1,170 

S30 

530 

169 

668 

81 

242 


13,  620 

3lT 

ae 

73 

564 

95 

574 

36 

72 

78 

118 

26 

1,019 

335 

201 

217 

173 

243 

154 

286 

552 


113 

442 

24 

153 


Total 


139 


815 

905 

89 

3,182 

552 

98 

1,414 

178 

516 
2,  296 
242 
140 
109 

312 

569 

83 

163 

467 

351 

103 


2 

261 


1,103 


494 

503 

47 

1,852 

269 

30 

514 

96 

130 

1,183 

190 

72 

63 

105 

342 

35 

57 

291 

213 

53 

401 

11 


77, 708 

502 

225 

265 

2,290 


1,911 

176 

495 

391 

326 

149 

6,614 

1,320 

1,880 

763 

1, 193 
1,380 
749 

I,  546 
4,423 

3,511 
2,016 
304 
2, 185 
232 

791 

3 

877 
3, 338 
306 

II, 540 
468 
321 

5, 920 
554 

695 

8,148 

906 

161 

494 

419 

1,854 

98 

458 

430 

764 

280 

2,990 

29 


4 

5 
146 


3 

452 


91, 323 

813 

201 

338 

2,854 

779 

2, 485 
212 
567 
469 
444 

175 
7,933 
1,655 
2, 081 
980 

1,360 
1,623 
903 
1, 832 
4, 975 

t  m 

3,903 
2, 299 
417 
2, 027 
256 

644 

3 

1,371 

3,841 

353 

13,302 

737 

351 

6,434 

650 

825 

9,331 

1,104 

263 

557 

614 

2,196 

133 

515 

721 

977 
333 
3, 391 
40 


326 

23 


10 

8 


2,795 

359 

24 
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tab*.  46-pupils  and  parochial 


Fapn.lndem.nury  Oupi^-n.Ury 


State  or  outlying 
part 


Boy.s  Girls  Total  ^  Boys  »>irl<  '  Tnt:il  Hoys  C.irls  ji  Total 


8  !  * 


Continental 

United  States..  1,152,931  1,167,320 


jj, 320, 251  ',191,467  t2ll,95B  403,413  1,344, 398  1,379,278  2,723^666 


Alabama  .. 
Arizona.... 
Arkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida . 

Georgia . 


1,047  1,875,1 

810  951  |1 

1,081)  1,413  j[ 


Kentucky .  16, 794 

Louisiana .  21,308 

Maine .  10,422 

Maryland .  21,654 

Massachusetts .  75, 100 

Michigan .  70, 207 

Minnesota .  27, 407 

Mississippi .  3,301 

Missouri. .  34, 223 

Montana .  2, 807 

Nebraska .  11,539 

Nevada . 78 

New  Hampshire .  11, 352 

New  Jersey .  00,086 

New  Mexico.. .  3, 775 

New  York .  177,970 

North  Carolina .  2, 039 

North  Dakota .  3, 726 

Ohio .  78,319 

Oklahoma .  4, 087 

Oregon .  4,628 

Pennsylvania... .  136,873 

Rhode  Island .  14,290 

South  Carolina .  1, 523 

South  Dakota .  4,811 

Tennessee .  3,725. 

Texas .  19, 232 

Utah .  450 

Vermont .  4, 155 

Virginia .  4, 072 

Washington .  7, 597 

West  Virginia .  3, 751 

Wisconsin .  51,907 

Wyoming .  851 

Outlying  parti  of  the 
United  Statu 

Alaska . 

American  Samoa. ...  198 

Canal  Zone . 

Guam _ _ 86 

Hawaii .  4,075 


1, 297 

2,500  i 

311  j 

Ml  : 

121,171 

241,812 

19,810  j 

18,946  1 

28,516 

50,908 

3,445  l 

2,967  ! 

19, 284 

38,010 

3,432  j 

5,022  ! 

10,857 

22, 099 

3,403  i 

4,981  j 

16, 657 

33,451 

2,303 

3,852  ! 

23, 720 

45,028 

2,908 

3, 408 

10,685 

21, 107 

3,292 

3,387 

22, 053 

44, 307 

3,865 

3,766 

78,238 

153, 398 

19,902 

23,807 

67,970 

138,243 

0,577  ! 

8,505 

27,212 

54,619 

4,594 

5,087 

3,519 

6,820 

i  1,660 

1,337 

33,920 

68,149 

4,175 

5, 277 

2,849 

5,656 

536 

850 

11,197 

22,736 

1,203 

2, 139 

79 

157 

11,040 

22,392 

5,976 

5,688 

59,839 

119,925 

7,529 

6,357 

4,232 

8,007 

528 

627 

r>,  mm  ;j 
i,  wu  !i 
3, 786 
35,574  If 
7,920  |i 


1.838  i 
140,11/  l 

31,513 

24,306 

15.838 


70,844 

32,001 

4,961 

38,398 

3,343 

12,742 

78 

17,328 
07, 015 
4,303 

198,791 

4,999 

4,045 

90,656 

4,847 

5,258 

156,132 

16,947 

2,584 

5,225 

6,421 
20,893 
1,069 
5, 243 
6,330 

0,853 
4, 372 
56,017 
872 


5,369 
154, 207 
17,249 
2,860 
5,800 

5, 401 
24,946 
1,406 
6, 014 
6,325 

9,990 

4,652 

55,272 

1,003 


Philippine  Islands. 

Puerto  Rico . 

Virgin  Islands . 


127  11  10  21 

8,495  2,296  1,826  4,122  j 

49,447  .  34,951  j  , 
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CHAPTER  II 

STATISTICS  OP  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS,  1931-32 

Prepared  by  Embry  M.  Foster,  Chief  of  the  Statistical  Division,  Lester  B. 
Herlihy,  assistant  statistician,  and  Lula  M.  Comstock  and  Jtjlia  E.  Isdell, 
statistical  clerks  in  the  division;  and  by  Walter  S.  Deffenbaugh,  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  American  School  Systems 

THIS  REPORT  presents  statistics  of  city  public  schools  for  the 
school  year  1931-32.  The  cities  are  divided  into  four  popula¬ 
tion  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  1930  census.  Group  I  includes  93 
cities  having  a  population  of  100,000  or  more;  group  II,  236  cities 
having  a  population  of  30,000  to  99,999;  group  HI,  672  cities  having 
a  population  of  10,000  to  29,999;  and  group  IV,  2,157  cities  having 
a  population  of  2,500  to  9,999.  These  3,158  cities  had  a  population 
in  1930  of  68,963,499,  which  was  56.2  percent  of  the  total  population 
of  the  country. 

Cities  are  continually  growing  in  size,  but  the  census  is  taken  only 
once  in  10  years.  The  1930  data  for  populations  were  not  available 
at  the  time  the  tables  were  made  for  the  statistics  of  city  school 
systems,  1929-30;  therefore,  the  present  report  is  the  first  to  be 
organized  on  the  basis  of  city  sizes  as  reported  in  the  1930  census. 
Since  the  number  of  cities  in  each  group  has  increased,  gross  figures 
for  a  group  in  1931-32  are  not  exactly  comparable  with  given  figures 
for  1929-30.  Therefore,  comparisons  with  previous  bienniums, 
especially  those  relating  to  expenditures,  have  been  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 

Since  the  present  policy  of  the  Office  of  Education  is  to  publish 
city  school  statistics  in  considerable  detail  every  4  years,  dating  from 
1930,  and  to  publish  an  abridged  report  for  the  intervening  biennium, 
this  report  for  1931-32  contains  statistics  for  only  a  few  items  in  detail 
for  each  city.  Data  relating  to  elementary  and  to  secondary  schools 
were  compiled  separately  for  only  a  few  items  and  for  only  a  sampling 
of  cities. 

In  addition  to  the  full  report  for  1930  and  1934  and  an  abridged 
report  for  1932  and  1936,  the  usual  per  capita  cost  study  will  be 
published  every  year. 

If  material  which  is  not  given  in  the  abridged  publication  is  needed 
by  school  superintendents  and  others,  it  can  be  supplied  by  special 
tabulations  made  from  the  original  reports  on  file  in  this  Office. 
A  series  of  circulars  containing  items  not  included  in  this  report  will 
be  published.  Some  of  those  in  progress  or  projected  are  as  follows: 
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Grade  enrollment,  elementary  and  secondary,  In  city  schools  of  various  sizes. 
The  housing  of  schools  with  respect  to  grades  included. 

Schools  and  classes  for  handicapped  children. 

Kindergartens  in  city  schools. 

Costs  for  operation  and  maintenance  by  types  of  schools. 

Expenditures  for  pensions  and  other  items  of  fixed  charges. 

Statistics  of  small  city  schools,  2,500  to  10,000  population,  and  comparison 
of  data  with  1930. 

ENROLLMENT 


During  the  regular  school  session  of  1931-32  there  were  enrolhnl 
in  the  city  public  day  schools  13,454,582  pupils.  Of  this  number 
6,820,000  were  boys  and  6,634,582  were  girls.  The  cities  of  group  I 
enrolled  46.6  percent  of  the  total  number;  group  II,  16.5  percent; 
group  III,  17.1  percent;  and  group  IV,  19.8  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  day-school  enrollment  there  were  978,47 1 
persons  enrolled  in  night  schools,  439,030  in  summer  schools,  and 
202,568  in  part-time  and  continuation  schools. 

From  1929-30  to  1931-32  the  enrollment  in  the  public  day  schools 
increased  from  12,790,023  pupils  to  13,454,582,  or  5.1  percent.,  but 
since  the  figures  for  1931-32  embrace  308,  or  10.8  percent,  more  cities 
than  in  1929-30,  the  increase  in  enrollment  is  not  so  large  as  the 
figures  indicate.  From  a  sampling  of  130  cities  having  a  population 
of  10,000  or  more  it  appears  that  the  kindergarten  enrollment  in  these 
sampling  cities  decreased  about  7  percent,  the  elementary  school 
enrollment  decreased  about  4.5  percent,  the  junior  high  school  enroll¬ 
ment  increased  about  10  percent,  and  the  senior  and  regular  4-year 
high  school  enrollment  increased  about  16  percent. 

The  decrease  in  kindergarten  enrollment  is  due  partly  to  changes  in 
the  age  of  admission.  It  is  also  due  to  curtailments  in  the  number  of 
kindergartens  within  school  systems  and,  in  some  cases,  to  their 
elimination. 


The  decrease  in  enrollment  in  the  elementary  grades  may  be 
accounted  for  in  part  by  the  decrease  in  birth  rate,  and  in  part  by  the 
organization  of  junior  high  schools  which  have  taken  out  of  the 
elementary  schools  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  reported  in 
1929-30  as  belonging  to  these  schools. 

The  increase  in  enrollment  in  the  upper  secondary-school  grades  is 
marked.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  downward  trend  in  the  number 
of  persons  employed  in  business  and  industry,  many  boys  and  girls  of 
high-school  age  who  cannot  find  employment  remain  in  school. 
Many  of  those  who  have  graduated  from  high  school  have  returned 
for  additional  work.  A  new  question,  therefore,  faces  many  com¬ 
munities:  Would  it  not  be  better  in  those  cities  in  which  there  is  a 
rather  large  enrollment  of  postgraduate  students  to  organize  junior 
colleges  rather  than  have  the  pupils  earn  extra  credits  in  subjects 
offered  on  the  high-school  level?  1 
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Data  were  collected  for  1931-32  showing  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  each  grade  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  last  year  of  high 
school.  Since  grade  enrollments  for  certain  cities  were  compiled  in 
1918,  it  is  possible  to  show  the  percentage  of  increase  in  each  grade 
for  17  cities  having  a  population  of  100,000  and  more  and  for  46  cities 
having  a  population  between  2,500  and  100,000.  These  comparisons 


Fxqubjc  1. 

show  great  variations  in  the  relative  increases  in  the  four  grade 
groupings. 

As  may  be  noted  in  table  I  and  in  figures  1  and  2  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  enrollments  in  the  upper  6  grades  greatly  exceeds  the  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  in  the  first  6  grades.  In  the  17  cities  having  a 
population  of  1 00, 000  and  more  the  kindergarten  enrollment  increased 
36,5  percent  within  the  14  years;  the  enrollment  in  grades  1-6,  10.6 
percent;  the  enrollment  in  grades  7-9,  89.9  percent;  and  the  enroll¬ 
ment  in  grades  10-12, 241 .6  percent.  In  the  46  cities  having  a  popular 
tion  of  less  than  100,000,  the  kindergarten  enrollment  increased  33.9 
percent;  the  enrollment  in  grades  1—6,  14  percent;  the  enrollment 
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The  second  grade  shows  a  greater  increase  than  does  the  third  grade 
in  the  63  cities  compared.  Since  there  are  only  63  cities  represented, 
the  greater  increase  in  the  second  grade  might  seem  accidental,  but 
according  to  statistics  for  State  school  systems  (rural  and  city  com¬ 
bined)  compiled  in  1918  and  in  1928  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
enrollment  in  the  second  grade  was  greater  than  for  the  third  grade,1 
being  8  percent  for  the  second  grade  and  5.5  percent  for  the  third 
grade. 

In  the  17  cities  having  a  population  of  100,000  or  more,  76.5  percent 
of  the  total  enrollment  in  1917-18  was  in  the  kindergarten  and  first 
six  grades;  in  1931-32,  only  62.3  percent  was  enrolled  in  these  grades. 
The  percent  enrolled  in  grades  7-9  increased  from  18.0  in  1917-18  to 
24.1  percent  in  1931-32,  and  in  grades  10-12  from  5.5  to  13.6. 

In  the  43  cities  having  a  population  from  2,500  to  100,000,  71.7 
percent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  1917-18  was  in  the  kindergarten 
and  first  six  grades;  in  1931-32  only  59.3  percent  of  the  enrollment  was 
in  these  grades.  The  percent  enrolled  in  grades  7-9  increased  from 
19.7  percent  in  1917-18  to  23.9  percent  in  1931-32,  and  in  grades 
10-12  from  8.6  percent  to  16.8  percent. 

ATTENDANCE 

Of  the  13,454,582  pupils  enrolled  in  the  city  public  day  schools  in 
1931-32,  there  were  11,626,095  in  average  daily  attendance.  In 
round  numbers,  not  adjusting  for  duplications  in  enrollment  between 
cities,  1,800,000,  or  13  percent,  of  the  children  enrolled  were  absent 
from  school  each  day. 

The  percentage  of  children  enrolled  who  were  in  average  daily 
attendance  has,  however,  been  increasing.  In  1900  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  74.6  percent  of  the  enrollment;  in  1910,  79.6  percent;  in 
1918,  79.8  percent;  in  1922,  82.5  percent;  and  in  1932  it  was  86.4 
percent.  Or,  within  32  years,  the  percent  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
average  daily  attendance  rose  from  74.6  to  86.4. 

Table  II  shows  what  the  percentage  of  attendance  is  of  enroll¬ 
ment  by  groups  of  cities  for  1922,  and  by  bienniums  from  1922  to 
1932. 

Table  II. — Percentage  attendance  is  of  enrollment 


i  U.  a  Offloe  ot  Education  Bulletin,  1831,  No.  20,  VoL  1,  p.  67. 
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The  increase  in  attendance  in  relation  to  enrollment  may  bo 
attributed  to  several  causes. 

That  children  are  attending  school  more  regularly  than  they  did  in 
1900  and  in  1922  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  program  of 
studies  and  methods  of  teaching  are  more  nearly  adapted  to  the 
interests  and  needs  of  the  children.  An  elementary  school  of  1932 
with  its  activity  program  and  with  its  better-trained  teachers  should 
have  much  greater  drawing  and  holding  power  than  had  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  a  few  years  ago  when  the  program  of  studies  con¬ 
sisted  largely  of  unrelated  subject  matter  and  when  the  pupils  were 
more  like  passive  recipients  than  active  participants. 

The  reorganization  of  the  secondary  school  program  may  be  given 
as  one  of  the  reasons  for  better  school  attendance.  The  junior  high 
school  with  its  general-survey  courses  and  activities  appeals  to  the 
adolescent  youth,  and  the  senior  high  school  with  its  numerous  courses 
of  study  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  of  different  degrees  of 
ability  and  of  varying  interests  may  be  considered  as  another  factor 
in  holding  pupils  in  regular  attendance  as  well  as  retaining  them 
in  school  for  a  longer  period  of  years. 

Another  reason  why  attendance  has  been  improving  is  because  the 
city  school  attendance  departments  are  better  organized  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago.  They  now  look  upon  their  work  not  merely  as 
a  matter  of  running  down  truants  but  as  a  matter  of  helping  to  keep 
children  in  regular  attendance. 

Not  only  to  attendance  officers,  but  to  visiting  teachers  and  school 
nurses  should  be  assigned  part  of  the  credit  for  better  school  attend¬ 
ance,  especially  in  the  elementary  school  grades.  In  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  the  home-room  teachers  and  counselors  should 
receive  some  of  the  credit  for  improved  attendance. 

.  School  attendance  in  relation  to  enrollment  is  better  in  the  second¬ 
ary  school  grades  than  in  the  elementary  according  to  data  compiled 
from  a  sampling  of  124  cities  having  a  population  of  10,000  or  more, 
as  may  be  noted  in  table  III  which  shows  the  percent  attendance  is 
of  enrollment  for  1 1  cities  in  group  1, 29  cities  in  group  II,  and  84  cities 
in  group  III. 


Table  III. — Percent  of  pupils  enrolled  in  average  daily  attendance  at  different 

school  levels,  1981-88 


Sice  of  city 

Grade 

Kinder¬ 

garten 

Elemen¬ 
tary 
school  1 

Junior 

high 

school 

Junior- 

senior 

M*hi 

school 

Senior 

high 

school 

4-year 

■sr 

school 

1 

z 

s 

n 

ft 

i 

1 

Group  L . 

Group  II . . „ . 

Group  EX. . . 

Total . 

1  Tn/»ln/tos  nnma  nali/uvli,  -  m 

60.7 

64.1 

64.0 

80.4 

86.0 

814 

Bjj 

^Kufcl 

■U 

87.4 

90.4 
90.7 

92.* 

80.8 

87.0 

94,5 

94.0 

90.0 

61.  S 

88.3 

90.0 

80.7 

9*7 

1  Ittjlflctea  39m?  s<Shkj1s  having  $radw  7 
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THE  CITY  SCHOOL  TERM  AND  DAYS  ATTENDED 

Although  the  fact  is  not  generally  known,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
city  school  systems  of  the  country  their  sessions  continued  practically 
the  year  round.  Vacations  were  short  and  holidays  were  few.  The 
prevailing  custom  was  to  divide  the  school  year  into  four  terms  of  12 
weeks  each,  with  a  vacation  of  a  week  at  the  end  of  each  term.  In 
some  cities  all  the  vacation  came  in  summer,  with  the  exception  of 
about  a  week  at  Christmas.  The  summer  vacation  was  extended 
gradually,  usually  about  a  week  at  a  time.  The  daily  school  sessions 
were  also  longer  than  they  now  are.  The  history  of  the  Cincinnati 
public  schools  in  this  particular,  as  indicated  in  the  early  school'  reports 
of  that  city,  may  be  given  as  a  typical  example.2 

The  common-school  system  of  Cincinnati  was  established  in  1830. 
The  legislative  act  requiring  the  council  to  provide  for  the  support  of 
the  schools  at  public  expense  fixed  the  annual  term  of  6  months,  but 
an  early  report  in  which  the  act  was  reproduced  contained  a  footnote 
saying,  “The  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  are  kept  open  throughout 
the  year.  ”  This  was  substantially  if  not  actually  true.  The  vacations 
were  of  3  weeks  succeeding  the  close  of  a  school  year,  1  week  during 
the  session  of  the  college  of  professional  teachers  in  October,  and  1 
week,  including  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Day.  The  holidays  were 
every  Saturday,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  May  Day. 

This  arrangement  continued  for  several  years.  Then,  apparently 
without  any  change  in  the  regulations  or  in  the  city  ordinance  which 
restricted  school  vacations  to  5  weeks  in  any  one  year,  the  public 
exhibition  marking  the  close  of  the  school  term  was  held  in  1840  on 
June  19,  and  the  opening  of  the  following  term  was  set  for  July  20. 

In  1849  a  formal  rule  fixed  the  length  of  the  summer  vacation  at 
5  weeks.  Four  years  later  (1853)  a  further  extension  was  made,  and 
the  schools  were  ordered  closed  from  the  last  day  of  June  to  the  third 
Monday  in  August. 

No  substantial  change  was  made  for  7  years,  but  in  1860  another 
week  was  added  to  the  vacation,  which  was  made  to  extend  from  the 
last  Friday  in  June  to  the  fourth  Monday  in  August.  Another  7-year 
period  elapsed,  and  again  (1867)  the  vacation  period  was  increased, 
this  time  until  the  first  Monday  in  September. 

On  May  31, 1887,  two  additional  holidays  were  introduced,  namely 
Washington’s  Birthday  and  Decoration  Day;  and  it  was  provided  that 
the  schools  should  not  be  opened  on  Friday  following  New  Year’s 
Day  and  Thanksgiving  Day  when  those  holidays  fell  on  Thursday. 

The  regulation  in  effect  in  1911  provided  that  the  annual  vacation 
should  be  from  such  date  in  June  as  might  be  designated  by  the  board 
of  education  to  the  first  Monday  after  the  first  Tuesday  in  September. 
The  schools  were  actually  taught  200  days  in  1910-11,  and  184  days 
in  1931-32. 


•  D.  S.  Offlw  of  Xdtmtlon  Bulktin,  1917,  No.  *5. 
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Table  V. — Length  of  school  term  and  number  of  days  attended  in  certain  cities, 

1879-80  and  1981-82 


i 

i 


City 


1 


San  Francisco,  Calif- 
New  Haven,  Conn.. 
Washington,  O.C... 

Chicago,  111 . 

Indianapolis,  Ind... 

Atlanta,  <}».. - 

Louisville,  Ky...... 

Boston,  Mass . . 

Grand  llapids,  Mich 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Buffalo,  N.Y . 

Kansas  City,  Mo... 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.... 
Memphis,  Tenn..... 
Milwaukee,  Wis.... 
Son  Antonio,  Tex... 


Number  of  days 
school  was  In 
session 


1879-80  1931-32 


a 


Average  number  of 
days  attended  by 
each  pupil  en¬ 
rolled 


1879-80  1931-32 


Average  number 
of  days  of  the 
term  eaoh  pupil 
enrolled  is  out  of 
school 


1879-80  1931-32 


6 


211 

195 

155 

166 

56 

29 

198 

179 

133 

158 

65 

21 

193 

180 

150 

147 

43 

33 

198 

195 

141 

164 

47 

31 

194 

178 

124 

148 

70 

30 

175 

176 

111 

141 

64 

35 

204 

172 

138 

141 

06 

35 

203 

182 

155 

155 

48 

27 

195 

189 

124 

162 

71 

27 

180 

190 

116 

159 

64 

31 

199 

185 

155 

159 

44 

26 

195 

191 

116 

161 

79 

30 

205 

184 

155 

158 

50 

26 

149 

180 

87 

148 

62 

32 

200 

190 

131 

162 

69 

28 

200 

176 

118 

148 

82 

28 

Tablk  VI. — Number  of  days  schools  were  in  session  and  average  number  of  days 
attended  by  each  pupil  enrolled  in  cities,  192$  and  19S2 


Group 


From  1829-30  to  1931-32  the  number  of  days  school  was  in  session 
decreased  4  days  in  group  1, 2  days  in  group  II,  2  days  in  group  III, 
and  2  days  in  group  IV.  The  decrease  in  the  length  of  school  term 
within  the  biennium  may  have  been  due  partly  to  chance  holidays, 
but  the  shortening  of  the  school  term  by  a  week  or  two  in  a  few  of 
the  cities  probably  accounts  for  most  of  the  decrease.  During  the 
biennium  the  number  of  days  attended  by  each  pupil  enrolled  increased 
about  2  days. 

In  table  4  (pp.  40-62)  the  length  of  school  term  is  given  for  individ¬ 
ual  cities  in  groups  I,  II,  and  III.  From  the  detailed  data  contained 
in  that  table  and  from  the  average  length  of  term  (182  days)  only  a 
general  conception  as  to  the  number  of  days  that  school  was  in  session 
can  be  obtained.  A  clearer  conception  of  the  situation  with  respect 
to  length  of  school  term  may  be  had  by  consulting  table  VII  and 
figure  3  which  show  the  distribution  of  1,000  cities  according  to  the 
number  of  days  that  the  publio  schools  were  actually  in  session. 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  this  typical  city  the  actual  reduction 
in  school  time  per  year  has  been  from  233  to  184  days. 

Table  IV  taken  in  part  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1891-92, 3  shows  that  the  conditions  in  Cincinnati  are 
representative  of  the  entire  country: 


Table  IV. — Length  of  school  term  and  of  daily  sessions,  184!-4'2 


City 

In  184M2  or  thereabouts 

In  1891-92 

1 

Length 
of  school 
term  In 
1931-32 

Length  of 
school  term 1 

Length 
of  daily 
sessions 

Time 
given  to 
recesses 
daily 

Length 
of  school 
term 

length 
of  daily 
sessions 

Length 

recesses 

1 

2 

$  | 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

New  York.  N.Y . 

49  weeks . 

Hours 

(1-7 

0 

7 

Minutes 

]  fill/ 8 
202 1*2 
192 

201 

202 

200 

m 

190 

190 

195 

180 

190 

I  burs 

5 

5 

r 

Minutes 

20 

15 

10 

Ihiffit 

1H4 

(95 

1HU 

184 

182 

190 

184 

m 

185 

180 

177 

Chicago,  III . 

48  weeks . 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

251 M  days . 

Brooklyn,  N.Y . . . 

11  months . 

Boston,  Mass . 

224  days . 

/  *  Mu 

1  *a 
r 

l  3  7 

f  >« 

\ 

}  30 

}  30 

}  30 

r 

5 

5 

ft}-4 

5 

5 

20 

30 

15 

15 

15 

;  20 

Baltimore,  Md . 

11  months . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

. do . . 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

43  weeks . 

Buffalo,  N.Y . 

12  months...,. 

Washington,  D.C . 

23S  days . 

f  *0 

t  3  7 

0 

}  30 

Detroit,  Mich . 

259  days _ 

i  The  exact  number  of  days  cannot  be  stated  in  all  cases,  because  of  the  uncertainty  ait  to  the  length  of  the 
week  or  the  month  mentioned  in  the  original  documents.  It  la  presumed,  however,  that  the  calendar  week 
or  month  was  intended. 

1  In  winter, 
s  In  summer. 

The  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  school  term  has  come  so  gradually 
that  the  extent  of  it  has  not  been  realized  and  is  rarely  discussed. 

Although  the  length  of  the  school  term  has  been  reduced  since  the 
early  days  of  city  school  systems,  the  number  of  days  attended  by  each 
pupil  enrolled  has  increased.  Data  on  attendance  in  the  early  days 
are  not  at  hand,  but  data  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  for  1879-80  show  that  although  the  school  term 
was  longer  in  most  cities  than  at  present  the  number  of  days  attended 
was  less,  as  may  be  noted  in  table  V,  which  show's  the  number  of  days 
school  was  in  session  in  several  of  the  largo  cities  and  the  number  of 
days  attended  by  each  pupil  enrolled  in  1879-80  and  in  1931  •32. 

From  1922  to  1932  the  number  of  days  that  school  was  in  session 
decreased  in  each  group  of  cities  except  in  group  IV.  For  all  cities 
combined  the  term  decreased  from  183  to  182  days  and  the  number 
of  days  attended  increased  from  151  to  157,  a  loss  of  1  day  in  length 
of  term  and  a  gain  of  6  days  in  average  number  of  days  attended. 
The  average  number  of  days  of  the  term  each  pupil  enrolled  was  out 
of  school  decreased  from  32  to  25  days,  and  the  percent  of  time  out 
of  school  from  17.4  in  1921-22  to  13.7  in  1931-32,  as  shown  in  table  VI. 

1  Boykin,  J.  C.,  in  ch.  XVII,  City  School  Systems,  An.  Kept,  of  the  Commissioner  of  Kdnontton,  invi-vi 
vol.  2,  p.  654. 
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Table  VII. — Distribution  of  lflOO  cities  having  a  population  of  10,000  or  more, 
according  to  number  of  days  the  public  schools  were  actually  in  session,  1931-8$ 


Size  of  city 


Length  of  torm  in 
days 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

* 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

151-155 . 

0 

0 

1 

0.4 

1 

0.1 

2 

0.2 

156-100 . 

1 

1.1 

0 

0 

5 

.7 

6 

.6 

101-165 . 

0 

0 

3 

1.1 

7 

1.2 

10 

1.0 

160-170 . . . 

2 

2.2 

6 

2.5 

24 

3.5 

32 

3.2 

171-175 . 

6 

6.4 

24 

10.2 

112 

16.7 

142 

14.2 

176-180..... . 

34 

36.5 

82 

34, 8 

271 

40.4 

387 

38.7 

181-185 . 

25 

26.8 

60 

29.2 

147 

21.9 

241 

24.1 

180-190 . 

13 

13.9 

38 

16.2 

81 

12.1 

132 

13.2 

191-195 . 

8 

a7 

12 

5.2 

19 

2.8 

39 

3.9 

190-200 . 

4 

4.4 

1 

.4 

4 

.6 

9 

■ 

.0 

Total . 

93 

100.0 

236 

100.0 

671 

100.0 

1,000 

100.0 

Of  the  1,000  cities  represented  in  table  VII  and  in  figure  3  about 
5  percent  have  a  school  term  varying  from  156  to  170  days,  which 
represents  a  school  term  of  about  8  to  about  8K  months;  about  90 
percent  have  a  school  term  varying  from  171  to  190  days,  or  a  term  of 
about  9  to  9K  months;  only  about  5  percent  have  a  term  from  191  to 
200  days,  ot  a  10  months'  term. 

In  only  9  cities  in  1931-32  was  the  school  term  from  196  to  200  days, 
or  what  might  be  considered  10  full  months  of  school,  counting  20 
days  to  a  school  month.  In  1879-80,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  that  year,  the  schools  in  95  of  the 
cities  having  a  population  of  7,500  and  more  were  in  session  196  days 
or  more,  and  in  several  of  the  95  cities  schools  were  in  session  more 
than  200  days. 

On  the  whole  the  number  of  days  that  the  city  schools  are  in  session 
is  not  increasing.  The  number  of  days  attended  by  each  pupil 
enrolled  is,  however,  increasing;  but  even  with  the  increase  in  attend¬ 
ance,  the  average  number  of  days  attended  is  only  157.  In  other 
words,  only  about  one  half  the  city  school  children  attend  school  more 
than  157  days,  and  the  greatest  number  of  days  that  only  a  very  few 
children  have  an  opportunity  of  attending  school  is  200. 

If  a  child  attends  school  200  days  a  year  for  6  hours  a  day,  the  best 
that  is  offered  to  only  a  few,  he  is  in  school  1,200  hours  a  year.  In 
a  year  of  365  days  there  are  8,760  hours.  This  fortunate  child  is  thus 
in  school  only  13.6  percent  of  the  time.  Counting  10  hours  for  sleep, 
he  is  in  school  only  23.5  percent  of  the  time  that  he  is  awake;  the 
home  has  the  child  with  an  exceptionally  long  school  term  and  with 
an  exceptional  attendance  record  76.5  percent  of  the  time  he  is  awake. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  city  children  are  on  an  average  in  school  only 
157  days  a  year.  The  <Md  who  attends  school  6  hours  a  day  for  157 
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days  is  in  school  only  942  hours  a  year.  Allowing  10  horn’s  for  sloop 
the  child’s  time  for  365  days  is  distributed  as  follows:  10.7  pcrconl 
in  school,  41.7  percent  in  sleep,  and  47.6  percent  at  his  parents'  01 
his  own  disposal. 

Although  12  years  of  public  schooling  are  offered,  the  average  child 
attends  school  only  9  years.  The  distribution  of  his  entire  time  fot 
the  12  years  that  he  might  be  in  school  is,  therefore,  8. 1  percent  in 
school,  41.7  percent  in  sleep,  and  50.2  percent  at  his  own  or  his  par¬ 
ents’  disposal.  These  facts  are  presented  in  figure  4. 

In  considering  the  proportion  of  time  the  child  is  directly  under  the 
influence  of  the  school  and  under  the  influence  of  the  home,  it  should  ho 
remembered  that  for  the  first  5  or  6  years  of  the  child’s  life,  a  very 


Fioua®  4. 


important  period  in  habit  formation,  he  is  directly  under  other  than 
school  influences. 

This  analysis  of  the  school  child’s  time  emphasizes  the  joint  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  home,  the  school,  and  community  institutions  for  his 
all-round  education.  ■ 


««  r  a  J,  Y  \JT 


ortn!6/?  day.  8,choJols  of  ha™g  a  population  of  2,500 
or  more,.  3,557  superintendents  and  assistant  superintendents,  21,786 

superiors  and  principals,  and  404,462  teachers  were  employed  in 
1931-32  From  1921-22  to  1931-32  the  number  of  superintendent 
and  assistants  m  the  day  schools  increased  11.2  percent,  the  number 
of  supervisors  and  principals  increased  12.7  percent,  and  the  numtel 
of  teachers  increased  37  percent.  Prom  1929-30  to  1931-32  the 
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number  of  superintendents  and  assistants  increased  10.2  percent, 
the  number  of  supervisors  and  principals  decreased  3.1  percent, 
and  the  number  of  teachers  increased  6.4  percent.  Since  the  cities 
in  the  statistical  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1921-22 
and  1929-30  were  those  classified  as  such  in  the  1920  census,  the 
increase  of  about  10  percent  in  the  number  of  cities  in  the  1930  census 
should  be  considered  in  interpreting  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
personnel. 

Of  the  404,462  teachers  in  the  day  schools  of  all  groups  of  cities 
in  1931-32  there  were  59,423  men  and  345,039  women,  or  14.4  percent 
men  and  85.6  percent  women.  The  percentage  of  men  teachers  has, 
however,  increased,  as  may  be  noted  in  table  VIII. 


Table  VIII. — Percentage  of  men  teachers ,  192$  to  193$  ( day  schools) 


1922. 

1924. 

1929. 

1928. 

im 

1932. 


Year 


Group 


n 


III  IV 


Total 


11.2 

11.3 

12.2 

13.1 

13.8 

14.0 


9.7 

10.3 

11.1 

11.9 

12.6 

13.8 


9.4 

10.4 
10.8 

11.4 
12.3 
13.8 


11.0 

11.9 

12.2 

12.7 

13.7 
16.6 


10.7 
11.1 

11.8 

12.3 

13.3 

14.4 


The  proportion  of  men  teachers  in  public  city  schools  has  greatly 
increased  in  the  last  30  years.  In  1899-1900  men  teachers  represented 
only  7.5  percent  of  the  instructional  staff;  in  1910  they  constituted 
8.7  percent. 

Data  were  not  compiled  to  show  for  all  cities  the  ratio  of  men  to 
women  teachers  by  type  of  school,  but  data  on  this  point  were  com¬ 
piled  from  a  sampling  which  included  11  cities  in  group  I,  29  cities  in 
group  II,  and  84  cities  in  group  III.  The  results  of  this  sampling  are 
presented  in  table  IX. 


Table  IX, — Percentage  of  men  teachers  in  edch  type  of  school  in  1&4  cities ,  1931-8$ 


Type  of  school 


Group 


II 


IU 


Total 
_ L. 


1 

Elementary . 

Junior  high. . . . . . 

Senior  high . . . 

4-year  regular  high . . . 


4.7 

24.7 

39.1 

41.0 


11 

26.2 

39.1 

36.6 


18 

17.3 

34.0 

33,8 


3.9 

23.9 
38.2 
39.1 
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Comparing  the  percentages  obtained  from  the  sampling  for  1931-32 
with  the  percentages  for  all  cities  having  a  population  of  10,000  ot 
more  for  1921-22  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  men  teachers  in 
the  elementary  schools  in  the  10-year  period  increased  from  3,7  to 
3,9  percent,  in  the  junior  high  school  from  17.S  to  23.9  percent,  and 
in  the  high  school  from  34.2  to  39.1  percent.  From  1930  to  1932 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  men  teachers  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  of  about  0.5  percent,  in  the  junior  high  school  of 
about  1.9  percent,  and  in  the  high  school  of  about  3  percent. 

The.  number  of  teachers  per  supervisor,  including  principals, 
remained  practically  the  same  for  each  group  of  cities  from  1900  t,| 
1930.  From  1930  to  1932  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  teacher- 
supervisor  ratio,  as  may  be  seen  in  table  X. 


Table  X.  Number  of  teachers  per  supervisor  and  jirinripnl 


PUPIL-TEACHER  RATIO 


Jtrom  1921-22  to  1931-32  the  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily 

PCT  t1  f°7U  Sch00ls  comkined  remained  practically 
^*7  group  of  cities.  The  umber  enrolled  1.  to„2 
wee  about  1  lea,  m  193M2  thau  in  1921-22.  From  Jiw 
there  was  no  change  in  the  number  enrolled  perteneber.  Tl  .  number 
TJTr6  -Mr.  attendance  per  teacher  increased  bv  i  m!  { 
decided  increase  in  the  pnpil-teaeher  ratio  for  1082-33  ovoMo'  i  no 

ThbhXl “  7  a',ailabl,!  ,ron'  [»r  l9K-iit 

pnS  S&  ntt^tTh^ea^ 

teacher  ratio  by  type  of  Sol  for  Sat  .  "T"  [»>*>“- 

was  made  for  these  same  cities  for  1929-.3iwh.^  ““"J'''  Jl,l’“la,i”n 
to  compare  changes  within  th«  Kiorm-  ^US  nia*UI1P  11  possible 

HI  Aow.  the  SeTXipt  ZSFJZ  ‘T  °!  *h001'  T“bl“ 
m  1929-30  and  in  1931-32.  ?  Ud  P  fceaclier  by  type  of  school 
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Table  XI. _ Number  of  pupils  enrolled  and  in  average  daily  attendance  per  teacher 


Year 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

En¬ 

rolled 

per 

teacher 

Aver¬ 

age 

daily 

attend¬ 

ance 

per 

teacher 

En¬ 

rolled 

per 

teacher 

Aver¬ 

age 

daily 

attend¬ 

ance 

per 

teacher 

En¬ 

rolled 

per 

teacher 

Aver¬ 

age 

daily 

attend¬ 

ance 

per 

teacher 

En¬ 

rolled 

per 

teacher 

Aver¬ 

age 

daily 

attend¬ 

ance 

per 

teacher 

En¬ 

rolled 

per 

teacher 

Aver¬ 

age 

daily 

attend¬ 

ance 

per 

teacher 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

36 

30 

33 

28 

34 

29 

34 

28 

35 

29 

1922 . 

38 

30 

34 

28 

35 

29 

34 

30 

36 

30 

1924 — . - . 

36 

29 

33 

27 

34 

28 

33 

28 

35 

29 

1920 . . . 

35 

29 

32 

27 

33 

28 

33 

28 

34 

28 

1928 . 

35 

30 

32 

27 

33 

28 

32 

28 

33 

28 

1930 . 

1932 . 

35 

30 

32 

28 

33 

28 

32 

28 

33 

29 

Table  XII. — Number  of  pupils  enrolled  per  teacher  by  type  of  school  for  ISO  cities 


Type  of  school 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Total 

1930 

1932 

1930 

1932 

1930 

1 

1932 

1930 

1932 

1 

n 

a 

a 

o 

a 

■ 

8 

9 

Kindergarten . 

Elementary  school- . 

Junior  high  school . - . 

High  school . 

65.1 

39.1 

28.7 

26.8 

55.2 
38.0  1 
30.9 

29.3 

48.8 
35.2 

25.9 
26.0 

53.4 

35.4 
27.3 
28.2 

50.0  * 

36.3 

27.4 
26.3 

47,1  ■ 
34.9 
28.3 
30.6 

62.8 

38.5 
28.1  ; 

20.6 

54.8 

37.6 

30.1 

29.2 

Except  in  group  II  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  in  the  elementary  grades  was  less  in  1931-32  than  in 
1929-30.  The  comparatively  large  number  of  pupils  enrolled  per 
kindergarten  teacher  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  many  kinder¬ 
garten  teachers  are  assigned  2  sections,  1  in  the  morning  and  1  in  the 
afternoon. 

In  the  junior  high  school  and  in  the  high  school  there  was  within 
the  biennium  an  increase  of  about  two  pupils  per  teacher. 

Since  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  elementary  grades 
has  always  been  high  compared  with  the  number  per  teacher  in  the 
secondary  school  grades  it  would  seem  that  any  readjustments  in 
pupil-teacher  ratio  would  be  effected  in  the  secondary  school  grades. 
The  pupil-teacher  ratio  in  the  high  schools  has  been  less  than  in  the 
elementary  grades  partly  because  many  high-school  subjects  are 
elective,  resulting  in  some  very  small  classes,  and  partly  because  the 
secondary  school  accrediting  agencies  had  in  general  set  the  maximum 
pupil-teacher  ratio  at  30.  During  the  biennium  special  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  standard  on  pupil-teacher  ratios  have  been  allowed  by 
some  of  these  agencies. 

1821*3°— 38 - 3 
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CURRENT  EXPENSE  PER  PUPIL  IN  AVERAGE 
DAILY  ATTENDANCE 

In  1929-30  the  average  cost  per  full-time  day  school  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance  in  cities  having  a  population  of  2,500  or  more  for 
current  expenses  was  $100.95;  in  1931-32  the  cost  per  pupil  in  these 
cities  was  $98,  or  2.9  percent  less  than  in  1929-30. 

Table  XIII  shows  the  cost  per  day  school  pupil  in  each  group  of 
cities  by  bienniums  from  1922  to  1932. 


Table  XIII. — Annual  current  expense  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance 
1922—32  (JuU-time  day  schools ) 


™  wiere  was  an  increase  m  per  capita  cost  from 
biennium  to  biennium  in  each  group  of  cities,  but  from  1930  to  1932 
there  was  a  decrease  in  each  group  of  cities  amounting  to  3.6  percent 
in  group  1, 1  percent  in  group  II,  4.2  percent  in  group  III,  7.5  percent 
m  group  IV,  and  2.9  percent  for  all  cities.  These  average  decreases 
are  not  great.  There  were,  however,  some  cities  in  which  the  school 
expenses  for  1931-32  were  much  less  than  for  1929-30.  A  comparison 
between  per  capita  costs  in  180  cities  in  1929-30  and  in  the  same  cities 
m  1931-32  shows  that  46,  or  25  percent,  reduced  the  per  capita  for 
current  expenses  by  10  percent  or  more.  Two  of  the  180  cities  show 
a  decrease  of  as  much  as  30  percent.  Only  6,  or  3.9  percent,  of  the 
180  cities  snow  8n  increase  of  10  percent  or  more. 

,  ToJi3?!  sh°WS  *he  number  of  cities  in  each  group  on  the  sampling 
“  \80^  ^creased  or  increased  the  per  capita  expenses  from  1929- 
30  to  1931-32,  and  the  percentages  of  change. 

The  median  decrease  in  the  annual  cost  per  pupil  for  the  39  cities 
m  g^P  I  2.0  percent;  for  the  53  cities  in  group  II, 
5.7;  for  the  51  cities  m  group  III,  5.6  percent;  and  for  the  37  cities  hi 
group  IV,  7.1  percent.  The  median  decrease  for  the  180  cities  was 

/  p6TC6Uui 

Table  XV  shows  the  annual  cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attend- 
ri°58fdti«Ch  CUITeat  6X1161186  item  for  eaoh  g^P  of  cities,  totaling 
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Tab-lb  XIV  —Chanaes  in  annual  cost  per  pupil  by  certain  percentages  in  180  cities 

from  1929-80  to  1981-82 


Size  of  city 

Number  of  cities  showing 

1 

Total 

i 

Decreases 

Increases, 

30  to 
34.9 
I>er- 
cent 

25  to 
29.0 
per¬ 
cent 

20  to 
19.9 
per¬ 
cent 

16  to 
19.9 
per¬ 
cent 

10  to 
14.9 
per¬ 
cent 

A  to 
9.9 
per¬ 
cent 

0.1  to 
4.9 
per¬ 
cent 

0.1  to 
4.9 
per¬ 
cent 

A  to 
9.9 
per¬ 
cent 

10  to 
14.9 
per¬ 
cent 

15  to 
19.9 
per¬ 
cent 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

a 

S 

10 

11 

13 

13 

Group  I . . . 

l 

4 

4 

17 

8 

A 

39 

Group  II _ 

2 

3 

ft 

A 

12 

10 

9 

5 

1 

A3 

Group  III . . . 

1 

2 

1 

9 

14 

17 

4 

1 

1 

1 

At 

Group  IV . 

1 

3 

2 

6 

11 

7 

4 

2 

1 

37 

Total . 

2 

3 

a 

9 

2*1 

41 

51 

21 

15 

3 

3 

1  180 

Percentage  of  total . 

1.1 

1.7 

4.4 

6.0 

13.3 

22,8 

28.3 

11.7 

8.3 

1.7 

1.7 

100 

Table  XV. — Cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  for  each  current-expense 

item,  1981-82 


Item 

Group 

Total 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

1 

t 

$ 

4 

& 

6 

General  control . . . . . . . . . . 

$3.62 
89.13 
10.32 
4.23 
3.  Aft 
4.00 

$3.29 

75.36 

10.31 

3.10 

3,17 

1.79 

$3.54 

62.07 

9.33 

2.66 

2.85 

1.60 

$4. 71 
63.06 

a  16 

2.29 

3.37 

1.60 

$3,76 

76,06 

9.72 

3.39 

3.34 

173 

Instruction . . . 

Operation . . . . . . . 

Maintenance . * . 

Auxiliary  agencies  and  coordinate  activities - - - - - 

Fixed  charges . . . . . 

Total  current . . . . . . . 

114.86 

97.02 

82.04 

73.09 

98.00 

In  order  to  discover  the  approximate  range  of  per  capita  costs  for 
each  current-expense  item,  table  XVI  was  prepared  from  data  for 
290  cities.4  In  group  I,  for  example,  the  per  capita  cost  for  general 
control  ranges  from  $1.02  to  $6.76,  for  instruction  from  $46.03  to 
$135.66,  and  for  total  current  expense  from  $54.79  to  $166.97. 
Among  the  290  cities  the  lowest  per  capita  cost  for  current  expense 
was  $28.92  and  the  highest  was  $227.85. 


Table  XVI. — Range  in  annual  expense  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in 

290  cities,  1981-88 


Item 

Group 

1(66  cities) 

II  (7J><tftiea) 

UI  (75  cities) 

IV  dU«s) 

1 

% 

« 

4 

$ 

General  oontrol . 

Instruction . . . 

Operation . 

Maintenance . . 

Auxiliary _ _ _ 

Fixed  charges . . . 

Total  ourrent  expense . . . 

$1.02 to  $6.76 
46. 08  to  135.66 
8.46  to  13.46 
1.02  to  11.68 
.  17  to  0.14 
.01  to  11.17 

64. 79  to  166.97 

$1.06 to  £.04 
38. 09  to  166, 8$ 
2. 13  to  2146 
.80  to  1161 
.06  to  13.61 
.06  to  10.19 
28.92  to  227.85 

$1. 12  to  $11. 96 
24.85  to  111  15 
LS4  to  29.68 
.66  to  15.42 
,08  to  24.58 
.01  to  9.10 
29. 42  to  190. 39 

$104  to  $11 06 
26. 58  to  188. 98 
102  to  5172 
.16  to  14.99 
.02  to  1111 
.06  to  6.28 
82.14  to  196. 83 

«U.S.  OUtoe  of  Education  Oireuhr  Ha.  7a  Sw  Oapit*  Cost*  is  City  School*  for  l«SI-8». 
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The  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  only  varies  with  ’  the  type  of 
school.  Data  relating  to  instruction  expense  were  not  tabulated  by 
type  of  school  for  all  cities,  but  a  tabulation  was  made  from  a  sampling 
of  cities  in  groups  I,  II,  and  III  in  order  to  ascertain  approximately 
the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction.  A  sampling  was  made  including 
11  cities  from  group  I;  27  from  group  II;  and  84  from  group  III. 
The  per  capita  costs  for  instruction  derived  from  the  sampling  are 
shown  in  table  XVII. 


Table  XVII. — Cost  per  pupil  for  instruction  only  in  elementary,  junior  high,  and 
high  schools,  1981-82,  in  182  cities 


Type  of  school 

Group  I 

Group  11 

Group  III 

Groug)  I, 
combined 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Elementary  school . . . . 

$81.03 
80.40 
117. 44 

$66.46 
78.06 
106.  66 

$43.06 
66  56 

Junior  high  school . . . 

$71. 69 

Senior  and  4-year  high  school . 

72!  33 

81. 34 

10*7  W 

1UY.  /o 

Table  XVIII  shows  the  cost  per  pupil  for  each  current  expense  item, 
for  capital  outlay,  and  for  interest  by  bienniums  from  1921-22  to 
1931-32  for  cities  of  groups  I,  II,  and  III,  and  for  the  three  groups 
combined.  For  the  combined,  groups,  the  per  capita  cost  for  general 
control  decreased  2.2  percent  from  1929-30  to  1931-32;  for  instruc¬ 
tion,  2.1  percent;  for  operation,  4.4  percent;  for  maintenance,  22.9 
percent;  for  auxiliary  agencies,  2.6  percent. 

Fixed  charges  increased  11.4  percent  per  capita.  Capital  outlay 
showed  a  decrease  of  46.5  percent,  and  interest  an  increase  of  10.1 
percent. 


Table  XVIII.  Cost  per  pupil  for  each  current  expense  item,  for  capital  outlay, 
and  interest,  1981—88  to  1981—82  ( day  schools ) 

GROUP  I 


Year 

General 

control 

Instruc¬ 

tion 

Opera¬ 

tion 

Mainte¬ 

nance 

Auxiliary 

agencies 

Fixed 

charges 

Total 

current 

expenses 

Capital 

outlay 

Interest 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

t 

10 

1922 . 

1924 . 

1926 . 

1928 . 

1980 . 

1932 . 

$3. 12 
2.98 
3.43 
3.49 
3.78 
3.62 

$71.11 
76.95 
82.55 
88.21 
91.77 
89. 13 

$8.14 

8.49 

9.47 

10.47 

10.92 

10.32 

$4.43 

4.96 

5.25 

5.39 

5.55 

4.23 

$1.93 
2,97 
2.99 
3.57 
3. 71 
3.56 

$0.89 

1.51 

1.50 

3.07 

3.44 

4,00 

$89.62 

07.86 

105. 19 

114.20 
119. 17 
114.86 

$24.66 

36.19 

34.95 

27,39 

26.37 

14.71 

$3.58 
5.76 
8.64 
7.28 
30.20 
11. 31 

GROUP  n 

1922 . 

1924 . 

1926 _ _ _ 

1928 . 

1930 . 

1932 . 

$2,76 

2.84 

3.03 

8.02 

3.30 

3.29 

$60.57 

65.04 

68,88 

72.94 

74.88 

75.36 

$8.79 

9,57 

9.97 

10.83 

10.49 

10.31 

$3,43 

3.86 

3.94 

3.94 
4,08 

a  10 

$1.94 

2.43 

2,77 

3.25 

3.37 

3.17 

$1.23 

1.56 

1.56 

1.49 

1.96 

1.79 

$78.72 

85.30 

90.15 

04.97 

98.03 

97.02 

$27.33 

27.82 

31.39 

22.61 

21.06 

12.70 

$5.04 

5.27 

7.11 

6,98 

8.82 

10.23 
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rr  i  T3T  tn  YVTTT _ Cost  ver  vupil  for  each  current  expense  item ,  for  capital  outlay , 

Table  A  interest,  1981-88  to  1981-32  (day  schools)—  Continued 

GROUP  III 


General  Instruc-  Opera-  Malnte-  Auxiliin-y  Fixed  Cu^ent  Interest 

Year  ^£tr0l  tion  tion  nance  agencies  charges  outlay 


FlGVB*  5. 
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Figure  5  shows  by  the  bienniums  from  1922  to  1932  the  compara¬ 
tive  changes  in  current  expenses,  capital  outlay,  bonded  indebtedness, 
and  interest  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  cities  having  a 
population  of  10,000  or  more. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE 
CITY  SCHOOL  DOLLAR 

Table  XIX  shows  for  1931-32  for  each  group  of  cities  the  distribu¬ 
tion  for  the  six  current  expense  items,  and  also  the  percent  that  total 
current  expenses,  capital  outlay,  and  interest  are  of  the  grand  total 
expenditure,  exfclusive  of  payment  on  bonds. 


Tabi.ii  XIX. — Percentage  distribution  of  the  current  expense  and  total  expense  dollar 
in  cities  of  groups  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  in  1931-32 

[For  basio  figures  see  table  1] 


Purpose 

Group 

Total 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

Current-expense  dollar: 

General  control . . 

3  1 

3.8 

Instruction _ _  “  ' 

78  2 

4, 3 

6. 4 
72.6 

Day  schools-  full  t.imA 

74  4 

73.8 

77.1 

Part  time  K: . . 

ID,  i) 

72. 5 
(*) 

76.2 

Night  i .  . 

.  2 

.7 

Summer1 

.  2 

•  1 

.9 

Opesation .  . 

8  7 

.1 

(*) 

.3 

Maintenance .  . 

3  6 

O  1 

11. 3 

11. 2 

9.7 

Auxiliary  agencies  and  coordinate  activities . 

3.0 
3. 4 

3,2 

3.2 

3. 1 
4.6 

1  3.4 

3.3 

Fixed  charges .  . 

O.  0 

Current  exDense 

1. 8 

1.0 

%  1 

2.7 

Total-expense  dollar: 

Current  expense  - 

100.0 

82, 0 

100.0 

100.0* 

100.0 

100.0 

Capital  outlay . .  . 

Interest .  . 

10.2 

81. 2 
10.4 

83.6 

7.9 

86.0 

7.7 

82.  a 

9.6 

Total 

7.8 

8.4 

8.  a 

7.3 

7.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

1  “me  olti“ tor  operatlon  maintenance. 


Table  XX.-Range  in  percent  of  amount  felted  M  each  current  expense  item  in 


Purpose 

Group 

I 

(65  cities) 

II 

(75  cities) 

in 

(75  cities) 

IV 

(75  cities) 

';{{  1 

li!li  - - - 

t 

3 

*  ! 

5 

*  General  control . 

:  fi  Instruction  — - 

\k  Operation  of  plant---  "  . 

>S|j  Maintenance  of  plant.  . 

■  gSy*  and  ooordtoate  acuities.  .1.. 

1.7 to  8.3 
71, 2  to  86. 3 
4.8  to  14.4 
1-4  to  10.1 
.2  to  6.6 
*  1  to  8.7 

1.7 to  6.0 
7a  2  to  86.9 
6-Oto  18.8 
.7  to  5.9 
.1  to  10.4 
•  lto  5.5 

2. 3  to  9.5 
56. 3  to  86. 4 
A  2  to  17. 7 
.8  to  9.5 
<lto  12.9 
-lto  8,7 

2. 4  to  11. 4 
48.9  to  86.0 
5. 2  to  26.8 
.lto  7.6 
.  1  to  14,0 
.1  to  5.5 

% 
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In  general,  as  the  size  of  city  increases  the  percentage  of  current 
expenses  for  general  control,  operation,  and  auxiliary  agencies  de¬ 
creases,  and  the  percentage  for  instruction  and  maintenance  increases. 
The  percentage  for  fixed  charges  is  greater  in  groups  I  and  IV  than  in 
each  of  the  other  two  groups. 

The  percentage  of  the  current  expenses  for  each  item  varies  con¬ 
siderably  among  the  cities  of  the  country,  as  is  shown  in  table  XX, 
which  was  compiled  from  data  for  290  cities. 

The  cities  having  the  highest  per  capita  costs  do  not  always  devote 
the  largest  proportion  of  school  funds  to  instruction.  For  example, 
the  city  in  group  III  (table  XX)  in  which  the  per-capita  cost  is  highest 
devotes  only  56.3  percent  of  the  current  expenses  to  instruction,  and 
the  city  in  group  II  in  which  the  per-capita  cost  is  highest  devotes  only 
48.9  percent  to  instruction.  In  group  I  the  city  in  which  the  per- 
capita  cost  is  least  devotes  85.4  percent  of  the  current  expense  to 
instruction,  wliich  is  considerably  more  than  the  average  for  the  group. 

Table  XXI  shows  the  percentage  distribution  of  the  school  dollar 
by  bienniums  from  1922  to  1932  for  cities  having  a  population  of 
10,000  or  more. 

Figure  6  shows  the  distribution  of  the  current-expense  dollar  for 
1932  and  the  total-expense  dollar  for  1930  and  1932. 


Table  XXI. — Percentage  distribution  of  the  current  expense  and  total  expense 
dollar  in  cities  of  10,000  population  or  more,  1928  to  1938 


Purpose 

Percentage  by  years 

1922 

1024 

1026 

1928 

1030 

1932 

t 

4 

« 

6 

7 

Current  expense  dollar: 

General  control . . . . 

Instruction . . . . . . . 

3.0 

78. 7 

711.7 
.5 
1.2 

.3 

2.8 

4.6 

2.1 

1.2 

as 

78.0 

75.8 

.7 

1.2 

.3 

9.6 

4.6 
2.9 

1.7 

3.4 

77.9 

75.6 

.8 

1.2 

.3 

9.7 

4.6 

2.8 

1.6 

3.2 

77.4 

75,0 

.9 

1.1 

.4 

9.7 

4.4 

3.1 

2.2 

3.3 
77,2 
74.8 

.8 

1,1 

.4 

9.7 

4.3 
3.1 
2.5 

3.3 
77.8 
75.5 

.8 

1.1 

.4 

9.5 

3.4 
3.2 
2.8 

Day  school,  full  time- ...  . . 

Part  time _ _ _ _ -  „  . . . . _  „ 

Night . 

Summer . - . . . 

Operation. .  _ . . . . . . . 

Maintenance . . . . . . . . . . 

Auxiliary  agencies  and  coordinate  activities. . 

Fixed  charges. -  „ . .  -  „  . . . 

Total . . . . . .  . 

Total  expense  dollar: 

Capital  outlay . . .  . . . , . 

J00.0 

mo 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

21.0 

3.6 

7  ft.fi 

24.5 

4.3 

71.2 

21.9 

5.8 

72.3 

18.5 

5.1 

76.4 

16.7 
6.6 

76.7 

9.8 
8,1 
82. 1 

Interest.,. . . . . 

Current  expense . . . . 

Total . . . . 

100.0 

mo 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Within  the  10-year  period  there  was  but  little  change  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  current  expense  dollar  devoted  to  each  item.  In 
general,  the  cities  that  distribute  their  school  budget  for  current 
expenses  so  that  from  3  to  4  percent  is  for  general  control,  from  72 
to  80  percent  for  instruction,  from  9  to  10  percent  for  operation,  from 
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3  to  5  percent  for  maintenance,  from  2  to  4  percent  for  auxiliary 
agencies,  and  from  1  to  3  percent  for  fixed  charges  are  conforming 
rather  closely  to  general  practice.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can,  how¬ 
ever,  be  made  as  to  what  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  budget 
should  be  devoted  to  each  current  expense  item,  since  conditions 
vary.  For  example,  some  city  because  of  geographical  conditions 
may  find  it  necessary  to  spend  a  relatively  large  amount  for  the 
operation  of  the  school  plant,  and  some  city  in  which  the  cost  of 
living  is  relatively  high  and  some  city  in  which  the  standard  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  teachers  are  relatively  high  may  find  it  necessary  to  spend 
larger  amounts  for  instruction  than  do  those  cities  in  which  living 
costs  and  the  standard  qualifications  of  teachers  are  lower. 

THE  CITY  SCHOOL  DEBT 

In  cities  having  a  population  of  2,500  or  more  the  total  amount  of 
school  bonds  outstanding,  less  the  amount  in  the  sinking  fund,  was 
$2,218,294,000  in  1931-32.  The  interest  on  all  indebtedness  was 
$112,051,977. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  indebtedness  for  a  period  of  years 
can  be  given  only  for  cities  having  a  population  of  10,000  or  more. 
From  1922  to  1932  the  amount  of  net  bonded  indebtedness  in  these 
cities  increased  from  $547,432,000  to  $1,918,417,000,  and  the  interest 
on  all  indebtedness  increased  from  $25,409,726  to  $97,495,400. 

Since  the  figures  for  1932  are  for  several  hundred  more  cities  than 
for  1922,  the  percentage  of  increase  should  not  be  calculated  upon 
total  amounts  but  rather  upon  amount  of  bonds  outstanding  per 
pupil.  In  1922  the  amount  of  bonds  outstanding  per  pupil  in  aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance  was  $83.61  and  in  1932  the  amount  per  pupil 
was  $205.85,  or  an  increase  of  about  146  percent.  From  1930  to 
1932  the  net  bonded  indebtedness  increased  from  $199.68  per  pupil 
to  $205.85,  or  an  increase  of  about  3  percent  within  the  biennium. 
Since  capital  outlay,  as  is  shown  in  table  XXI,  has  been  decreasing 
since  1924,  it  would  seem  that  within  a  few  years  the  amount  of 
bonded  indebtedness  will  also  begin  to  decrease. 

Table  XXII  shows  the  amount  of  bonds  outstanding,  less  the 
amount  in  the  sinking  fund,  in  cities  of  groups  I,  II,  and  III  in 
thousands  of  dollars  and  the  amount  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance. 

Based  upon  the  amount  of  bonds  outstanding  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance,  the  increase  in  group  I  from  1930  to  1932  was  2.7 
percent;  in  group  II,  about  6  percent;  and  in  group  III  there  was  a 
decrease  of  0.8  percent. 
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Table  XXII. — Bonds  outstanding,  less  amount  in  sinking  fund,  in  cities  of  10  qoq 
population  or  more,  1922  to  1932  1 


Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Groups  1, 11,  and 
111  combined 

Year 

Amount 
In  thou¬ 
sands  of 
dollars 

Per  pupil 
In  aver¬ 
age  dally 
attend¬ 
ance 

Amount 
In  thou¬ 
sands  of 
dollars 

Per  pupil 
in  aver¬ 
age  daily 
attend¬ 
ance 

Amount 
In  thou¬ 
sands  of 
dollars 

Per  pupil 
in  aver¬ 
age  daily 
attend¬ 
ance 

Amount 
in  thou¬ 
sands  of 
dollars 

per  pupil 
in  aver¬ 
age  daily 
attend¬ 
ance 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

[ 

1  H 

9 

1922 . 

287,  717 
573,  570 
832,630 
867,004 

1, 017, 501 
1,200,888 

$70. 25 
140.44 
195. 10 
192.63 
210.03 
222.04 

100,517 
229,760 
289, 732 
313, 766 
355,202 
389,855 

$110.27 
150.  70 
170.22 
180.59 
191.  21 
203.25 

93  108 

$67. 00 

ion  4*7 

1924 . 

182,' 954 
244  865 

547,  432 
080,  200 

1.  307,  227 

1,  403,087. 
1,071,403 
1,918,417 

1920 . 

154.  01 

1A4  fil 

138. 51 
182.20 

1928 . 

283, 217 

1930 . 

29^790 
327, 074 

I  OH.  of 
ine  71 

183. 99 

1932 . 

IUOp  ii. 
litji  41 

199.08 

ICrl.  Hi 

205. 85 

SCHOOLS,  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS ,  AND  PROPERTY 
INVESTMENTS 

A  school  as  defined  and  used  in  these  statistics  is  an  organization 
such  as  a  kindergarten,  elementary  school,  junior  or  senior  high  school, 
and  is  counted  as  a  separate  unit  whether  housed  separately  or  not 
There  were  36,573  schools  in  the  27,763  buildings  in  alf  cities  in 
1931-32. 

The  size  of  schools  of  different  types  and  in  different  size  cities  varies 
considerably  as  shown  in  a  sampling  tabulation  made  for  124  cities 
summarized  in  table  XXIII. 


Table  XXIII. — Number  of  pupils  per  school  in  124  selected  cities 


Type  of  school 


1 


Elementary . 

Junior  high  school . 

Junior-senior . 

Senior  high  school . 

4-year  regular  high  school. 


Group 

(ll  cities) 

Group 

II 

(29dties) 

2 

3 

513 

1,507 

1,512 

2,338 

1,820 

371 

805 

003 

1,634 

1,  127 

Gm  p  Total  (124 
(84  cities) 


4  $ 


324 

m 

.470 

#1T47 

027 


438 
1.  073 
1, 1H5 
1.44,4 
1.210 


AH  types  of  high  schools  in  group  I  cities  are  from  three  to  fot 
times  as  large  as  the  elementary  schools.  The  largest  schools  in  an 
group  are  the  senior  high  schools  in  the  reorganized  systems,  a  veragin 
about  1  450  pupils  per  school.  The  other  high  schools  have  onl 

rom  1,100  to  1,200  students  and  the  elementary  schools  have  abou 

4o5. 

Four  and  three-quarters  billion  dollars  is  invested  in  city  schoc 
property.  The  estimated  value  of  school  properties  reported  b' 
■  1922  t0  1932  **  each  group  Of  cities  £  given  ii 
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Table  XXIV. — Estimated  value  of  school  properties  in  city  school  systems ,  1928-82 

( thousands  of  dollars) 


Yonr 

Group 

All  cities 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

890,280 

391,315 
487, 707 
015, 150 
603, 969 
778,507 
837, 529 

344  964 

2,030,269 
2,664,283 
3,385,276 
3,850,143 
4, 302, 091 
4, 755,037 

1, 177,958 

1,  535,  727 

1,  707, 106 
2,016,525 
2,405,253 

461*'  083 

562, 141 

ooo 

o*g 

648,841 

703,119 

u**, 

7 At\  007 

1930  . - . 

(W, 

UfU.  (UA 

736,911 

775, 344 

Part  of  the  increase  in  groups  I,  II,  and  III  from  1930  to  1932 
is  accounted  for  by  the  reclassification  of  cities  according  to  the 
1930  census  placing  more  cities  in  each  of  these  groups.  The  10.5 
percent  increase  in  value  is  probably  offset  in  part  by  the  10  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  the  number  of  school  systems. 

In  cities  of  group  I  the  estimated  value  of  school  property  in 
1932  is  $2,405,253,000,  or  50.5  percent  of  the  total  for  all  cities; 
in  group  II,  $837,529,000,  or  17.5  percent;  in  group  III,  $775,- 
344,000,  or  16.5  percent  of  the  total;  and  in  group  IV,  $736,911,000, 
or  15.5  percent  of  the  total  for  all  cities. 

The  value  of  school  property  in  all  cities  increased  from  $2,030,- 
269,000  in  1922  to  $4,755,037,000  in  1932,  or  an  increase  of  134 
percent. 


Table  XXV.  Number  of  uchiuil  bnililingg  anil  value  of  average  plant,  including 
gruimih,  bmhhngn,  anil  equipment,  l'JSS-SS 


Year  umi  Items 

Group 

All  cities 

1 

1  H 

III 

IV 

t 

% 

l  1 

4 

5 

6 

1922 

Number  of  buildings  .  _  . . .. 

6,211 

$144,788 

A  524 

23,862 

$85,064 

Average  value.  . . . , . . 

$111  043 

9*315 

1924 

Number  of  huUrtiuus . „ , . 

3*636 

It  A44 

6,245 

$188,624 

^  34,459 
$106,928 

Average  value.  . . . . . 

$134  170 

V*  w7 

1926 

Number  of  buildings . . . . 

3  782 

fVl*  1W 

$5A353 

6,391 

$240,295 

^  25,241 
$145,660 

Average  value.. ....  , .  , 

$16% 654 

o,  107 
>  tins  to* 

Vf  fUl 

1928 

Number  of  building* . . . 

ft  OOQ 

HUB,  in 

$67,897 

9,974 

A  370 
$277,411 

A  25,613 
$160,820 

Average  value. .... . . . 

o,  »*• 
*17*  *07 

0,  HO 
tioi  uvt 

1930 

Number  of  hulklinita . . . 

A  657 
$302,768 

4  005 

*1*1,  ooo 

it  ftTQ 

$74,216 

10, 198 

#90  Ml 

Average  value . . . . .  ’ 

•10*'  JHU 

0,  070 
•ion  «*a 

26,238 

$163,964 

1932 

Number  of  building* . . . 

A346 

fW 

A  HAT 

•78*931 

8,384 

27,763 

$171,272 

Average  value . . . . 

$288,607 

$192,757 

O,  W7 

*128.073 

9, 077 
$81,184 

26 
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The  number  of  school  buildings  and  the  value  of  the  average 
school  plant  including  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment  is  shown 
by  city  sizes  and  bienniums  from  1922  to  1932  in  table  XXV.  The 
transfer  of  cities  from  one  group  to  another  accounts  in  part  for 
the  increase  in  number  of  buildings  and  decrease  in  the  average 
value  in  the  first  three  groups  between  1930  and  1932. 

In  1932  the  average  school  plant  was  valued  at  about  $170,000. 
This  valuation  is  double  the  average  in  1922,  although  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  plants  was  only  16.3  percent  during  the  decade. 
The  average  building  in  group  I  with  its  grounds  and  equipment 
was  valued  at  about  $290,000;  in  group  II,  $190,000;  in  group  III, 
$130,000;  and  in  group  IV,  only  $80,000. 

The  value  of  school  property  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  is  given  in  table  XXVI  by  groups  and  bienniums. 


Table  XXVI. — Value  of  school  'properties  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in 
city  school  systems ,  1982-8% 


Year 

Group 

Total 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1022 . 

$238 

$280 

$250 

$204 

$239 

1924 . 

288 

320 

304 

247 

287 

1026 . 

360 

374 

354 

286 

349 

1928 . - . 

303 

390 

377 

320 

375 

1930 . 1 

428 

419 

390 

333 

399 

1932 . 

446 

437 

338 

319 

409 

The  estimated  value  of  school  property  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance  increased  $170,  or  71.1  percent,  from  1922  to  1932. 
The  increase  from  1930  to  1932  amounted  to  $10  per  pupil,  or  2.7 
percent.  In  cities  of  groups  III  and  IV  there  was  from  1930  to 
1932  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  school  property  per  pupil  in  aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance,  amounting  to  13.3  percent  in  group  III  and 
to  4.3  percent  in  group  IV. 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS 

In  1931-32  only  661,  or  about  18  percent,  of  the  cities  of  the  country 
reported  night  schools.  Eighty,  or  86  percent,  of  the  cities  of  group  I 
reported  such  schools;  156,  or  66.1  percent,  of  group  II;  214,  or  30.7 
percent,  of  group  III;  and  111,  or  5.1  percent,  of  group  IV,  reported 
such  schools. 

Of  the  total  enrollment,  74.5  percent  is  in  group  I;  17.5  percent  is 
in  group  II;  5.7  percent  in  group  III;  and  2.3  percent,  is  in  group  IV. 

The  peak  of  the  night-school  movement  from  1922  to  1932  was 
reached  in  1928  with  respect  to  the  number  of  cities  reporting  such 
schools;  and  in  1930,  with  respect  to  enrollment,  the  number  of  super¬ 
visors  and  teachers,  and  expenditures.  From  1930  to  1932  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cities  reporting  night  schools  decreased  15.5  percent,  the  enroll- 
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ment,  4.8  percent,  the  number  of  supervisors  and  teachers  1.2  per¬ 
cent,  and  the  amount  expended  for  such  schools  21.9  percent. 

From  table  XXVII,  which  shows  the  number  of  cities  reporting 
night  schools,  enrollments,  teachers,  and  expenditures,  1922  to  1932, 
the  fluctuations  of  night  schools  may  be  noted.  If  data  for  1932-33 
were  available  the  decline  from  1930  would  doubtless  be  very  marked, 
indeed. 


Table  XXVII. — Night  and  Americanization  schools  in  cities  of  £,600  population 

or  more,  1988-82 


Year 

Number 
of  school 
systems 
reporting 

Knroll- 

ment 

Number 
uf  auiH‘r- 
vlsors, 
principals, 
and  teach¬ 
ers 

Kxjtondi- 
turt'8  far 
cities  re¬ 
porting 
this  item 

1 

* 

3 

4 

S 

1922 . 

£04 

842,863 

993,065 

21,553 

23,604 

24,071 

23,675 

$6,413,420 
9,496, 170 
10,682,349 
8,342,352 

1928 . 

711 

1930 . 

£64 

1,038,052 

978,471 

1932 . 

£61 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

Of  the  3,158  city  school  systems  in  the  country  only  278,  or  8.8 
percent,  reported  summer  schools  in  1931-32.  Fifty-seven,  or  61.3 
percent,  of  the  cities  of  group  I  reported  such  schools;  89,  or  37.3 
percent,  of  group  II;  84,  or  12.8  percent,  of  group  III;  and  only  48, 
or  2.2  percent,  of  group  IV  reported  summer  schools. 

The  summer  school  movement  reached  its  peak  in  1928  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  cities  reporting  such  schools,  and  in  1930  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  supervisors  and  teachers,  enrollment,  and  expendi¬ 
tures.  From  1930  to  1932  the  number  of  cities  reporting  summer 
schools  decreased  25.6  percent,  the  number  of  supervisors  anti  teachers 
8.4  percont,  the  enrollment  10.8  percent,  and  the  expenditures  7 
percent.  Since  the  enrollment  has  decreased  so  much  less  than  the 
number  of  school  systems  reporting,  it  is  possible  that  there  has  been 
very  little  if  any  decrease  in  enrollments  in  the  cities  still  maintaining 
their  summer  schools. 

Table  XXVIII  shows  the  number  of  cities  reporting  summer 
schools,  enrollment,  teachers,  and  expenditures,  1922  to  1932. 

Table  XXVIII.  Summer  schools  in  city  school  system*  haring  a  lx i nutation  of 
2/>tH)  or  more,  W£2  32  AU  groups 


i 

i 

Year 

j 

Number  of 
city 

tern*  r*. 
ItortliiK 

Nimitwr  uf 
mjtwrvboni 
priori  jwU,  | 
and 

on 

Knroll- 

moot 

Tautm- 
l«ru#for 
achoob  r* 
noriiM 
tnSlMn 

t 

t  .... . 

- 

4 

38 . 

m 

447 

9.74* 

1  14,177 

*01407 
446,080 
40%  616 

m  mm 

ll.W2.WI 

aao.au 

HUM 

anam 

874 

37R 

1  14  481 
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SOME  EFFECTS  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  ON  CITY’  SCHOOLS 

The  effects  of  the  depression  began  to  be  reflected  in  city  school 
current  expense  budgets  between  1930  and  1932,  or  several  years  after 
1  it  began  to  be  felt  by  the  industrial  and  commercial  world.  However, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  also  several  years  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  prosperous  years  before  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  was 
reflected  in  the  schools.  The  question  may  be  raised  whether  the 
effects  of  the  depression  were  not  felt  by  the  schools  sooner  than  the 
effects  of  rising  prices  during  and  after  the  World  War.  Both  in 
periods  of  business  prosperity  and  in  periods  of  business  depression  the 
schools  do  not  feel  the  effects  at  once. 

As  may  be  noted  in  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  report,  general 
reduction  in  school  expense  began  some  time  between  1930  and  1932. 
The  average  reduction  was  not  great,  but  by  referring  to  table  XIV 
it  may  be  noted  that  in  some  cities  the  cost  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance  was  much  less  in  1932  than  in  1930. 

Since  city  school  statistics  are  collected  by  the  Office  of  Education 
every  2  years  and  in  even  numbered  years,  no  data  are  at  hand  to 
compare  expenses  in  1933  with  similar  expenses  in  1930  and  1932. 
However,  in  the  fall  of  1932  the  Office  of  Education  sent  an  inquiry 
form  to  all  cities  having  a  population  of  2,500  or  more  requesting 
figures  on  budgets  for  current  expenses,  teachers’  salaries,  and  capital 
outlay  for  the  years  1930-31,  1931-32,  and  1932-33.  The  data 
furnished  by  about  1,095  cities  were  compiled  and  published  in  Circu¬ 
lar  No.  79,  Some  Effects  of  the  Economic  Situation  on  City  Schools. 
In  order  to  supplement  the  data  presented  in  the  foregoing  sections  of 
this  report,  some  of  the  data  supplied  regarding  school  budgets  for 
1931-32  and  1932—33  are  presented  herewith. 

Current  expense  budget.— From  1931-32  to  1932-33  the  paring  down 
of  school  budgets  began  in  earnest.  The  depression  was  making  itself 
felt  in  the  current  expense  budget  in  all  groups  of  cities  and  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  as  may  be  noted  in  table  XXIX. 


Table  XXIX.  Percentage  of  change  in  budgets  for  current  expenses  in  city  schools 

from  1981-82  to  1932-38 


Begion 

Size  of  city 

Average 
for  all 
cities 

Group  I 

Group  IX 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

6 

North  Atlantic . __ 

-1.9 

-10.5 

-8.3 

-17.9 

-13.9 

-6.0 

-8.9 

-7.6 

-3.5 

-11.9 

-4.7 

-9.7 

-10.6 

-18.0 

-12.9 

-6.3 
-11.0 
-7.5 
-13.0 
—  10.  8 

-3.0 
-10.1 
-8.3 
-15.6 
-13. 1 

North  Central .  _ 

South  Atlantic . 

South  Central . 

Western. . 

United  States _ _  . 

-5.7 

-7.7 

-8.7 

-9.3 

-6.8 
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The  greatest  reduction  was  in  group  III  in  the  South  Central 
States,  amounting  to  18  percent.  The  least  reduction  was  1.9  per¬ 
cent  in  group  I  of  the  North  Atlantic  States.  Considering  the  aver¬ 
age  for  all  cities  by  geographical  divisions,  the  greatest  decrease,  15.6 
percent,  was  in  the  South  Central  States,  and  the  least,  3  percent,  was 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States. 

If  data  for  individual  States  are  examined  in  table  XXXV  extreme 
cases  of  budget  reduction  will  be  found.  The  cities  of  one  State  re¬ 
ported  a  29  percent  decrease  in  1932-33,  and  those  of  another  a  25 
percent  decrease.  Four  others  show  reductions  ranging  from  15  to 
20  percent.  In  19  other  States  the  average  decrease  ranges  from  10 
to  about  15  percent.  In  other  words,  the  cities  in  25  States  have 
within  a  year  reduced  their  school  budget  for  current  expenses  from 
10  to  about  30  percent. 

Teachers ’  salary  budget. — Table  XXX  shows  that  the  allotment  of 
the  current  expense  budget  for  teachers'  salaries  averaged  5  percent 
less  in  1932-33  than  in  1931-32.  The  median  decrease  was,  however, 
7.5  percent.  The  South  Central  States  had  the  greatest  average 
decrease,  15  percent,  and  the  North  Atlantic  States  the  least,  0.7 
percent.  The  percent  of  reduction  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
increases  as  tire  size  of  the  city  decreases. 


Table  XXX, — Percentage  of  change  in  budgets  for  teachers*  salaries  in  city  school 
systems  from  lOSt  -82  to  1982-88 


Region 

She  of  city 

Average 
for  all 
citlM 

Group  I 

Group  11 

Group  III 

Group  XV 

l 

* 

3 

4 

5 

6 

North  Atlantic . . 

North  Central . . . . 

-0,5 

-12.3 

-2.0 

-17.7 

-12.7 

-4.2 

■HI.  5 
-0.1 
-7  .ft 
-2.6 
-11.2 

~7 

-a.  7 
-8.1 
-12,2 
-14.0 
-12.0 

-1,6 

-10.4 

-7.9 

-14.1 

-13.3 

-0.7 

-10.8 

—5.2 

—15.1 

-12,8 

South  Atlantic . 

South  Central . . 

Western . . . . . 

United  States . . 

-7,fi 

-7.7 

-5.0 

Since  the  national,  regional,  and  even  the  State  averages  do  not 
show  the  extent  to  which  budgets  for  teachers’  salaries  have  been  cut 
in  individual  cities,  calculations  were  made  for  each  city  reporting  in 
order  to  show  for  each  group  the  number  of  cities  that  have  within 
the  past  year  changed  their  salary  budgets  by  certain  percentages 
and  in  order  to  show  the  extremes  of  decrease  and  of  increase  and 
also  the  central  tendency. 

Table  XXXII  shows  in  percent  the  range,  from  the  largest  decrease 
to  the  largest  increase,  the  upper  and  lower  quartiles  and  medians 
for  each  group  of  cities.  While  the  range  varies,  the  central  tendency 
is  much  the  same  for  all  groups.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  medians 
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varying  only  from  a  6.5  percent  decrease  in  cities  of  group  II  to  a 
7.9  percent  decrease  in  cities  of  group  IV. 

Table  XXXI. — Change  in  budgets  for  teachers1  salaries  by  certain  percentages 
from  1981—32  to  1982-88 


Size  of  city 

Number  of  cities  showing 

Total 

report¬ 

ing 

Total 

existing 

Decreases 

Increases  i 

1 

40  to  43 
percent 

30  to 
39.9  per¬ 
cent 

20  to 
29.9  per¬ 
cent 

10  to 
19.9  per¬ 
cent 

0.1  to 
9.9  per¬ 
cent 

0.1  to 
9.9.  per¬ 
cent 

10  to 
18.9  per¬ 
cent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Group  I . 

0 

1 

4 

7 

21 

9 

0 

42 

93 

Group  n . 

0 

0 

5 

30 

43 

24 

1 

103 

234 

Group  HI . 

0 

3 

17 

87 

120 

39 

3 

275 

076 

Group  IV . 

1 

18 

63 

190 

277 

103 

13 

066 

2,106 

Total . 

1 

22 

79 

314 

407 

176 

17 

1,076 

3,106 

It  may  be  noted  that  one  fourth  of  the  cities  reporting  have  de¬ 
creased  their  salary  budgets  from  12.6  to  43  percent,  that  one  half 
of  them  have  decreased  the  budget  from  1.8  to  12.6  percent,  and  the 
remaining  fourth  made  reductions  of  less  than  1.8  percent  or  increases 
up  to  18.9  percent.  The  median  for  all  cities,  including  those  that 
increased  their  salary  budgets,  shows  that  one  half  of  them  have 
made  reductions  amounting  to  more  than  7.5  percent. 


Table  XXXII. — Range  of  decrease  or  increase  in  percents  in  budgets  for  teachers 1 
salaries ,  1931-82  to  1982-33 


Size  of  city 

Largest 

decrease 

Qi  (de- 
crease) 

Median 

(decrease) 

Average 

(decrease) 

Qa  (de¬ 
crease) 

Largest 

increase 

Group  L . . . 

37.7 

11.7 

7.0 

4.2 

0.8 

9.0 

Group  33 . 

29.5 

11.4 

6.6 

4.7 

.2 

11.0 

Group  ILL . . . 

38.6 

13.1 

7.3 

7.0 

2.2 

14.4 

Group  IV . 

43.0 

12.7 

7.9 

7.7 

2.0 

18.9 

Total . . . 

43.0 

12.6 

7.5 

5.0 

1.8 

18.9 

Table  XXXIII  shows  by  States  the  percentage  changes  in  the 
budget  for  teachers'  salaries  in  cities  from  1931-32  to  1932-33  from 
the  largest  increase  to  the  largest  decrease. 

Since  the  data  given  in  table  XXXIII  are  based  upon  budgets 
and  not  upon  individual  salaries,  they  do  not  show  fully  the  actual 
cuts  in  salaries.  No  data  were  collected  to  show  to  what  extent 
teachers  are  returning  a  portion  of  their  salaries  to  their  boards  of 
education  nor  to  what  extent  warrants  are  being  discounted.  If 
data  on  these  points  were  available  they  would  doubtless  show  that 
the  actual  income  of  teachers  has  been  reduced  much  more  than  ^e 
percentages  in  the  tables  on  salary  budgets  indicate. 
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Table  XXXIII. — Percentage  changes  in  budgets  for  teachers1  salaries  in  cities 
from  1981-32  to  1982-88:  Extreme  ranges  and  median 


Number  of 
cities  re¬ 
porting 


Decreases 


Largest  Median 


Largest 

increase1 


North  Atlantic  division.. - 
North  Central  division.. .. 
South  Atlantic  division... 
South  Central  division— - 

Western  division . 

North  Atlantic  division: 

Maine . 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont . 

Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut . . 

New  York . . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . . 

North  Central  division: 

Ohio . 

Indiana . . 

Illinois . . 

Michigan . . 

Wisconsin . . 

Minnesota . . 

Iowa . 

Missouri . . 

North  Dakota . . 

South  Dakota . . 

Nebraska . . 

Kansas . 

South  Atlantic  division: 

Maryland . . 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia . . 

West  Virginia . . 

North  Carolina . 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia . 

Florida.. . 

South  Central  division: 

Kentucky . - . 

Tennessee . 

Alabama . . 

Mississippi..... . . 

Louisiana . 

Texas . 

Arkansas . . . 

Oklahoma . 

Western  division: 

Montana . 

Wyoming . 

Colorado . . . 

New  Mexico . . 

Arizona . 

Utah . 

Idaho . 

Washington . 

Oregon . 

California . 


i  Smallest  decreases  Indicated  by  - . 

Budget  for  capital  outlay.-— The  reduction  in  capital  outlay  began 
several  years  before  the  reduction  in  current  expenses.  Part  of  this 
reduction  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  cities 
had  completed  most  of  their  school-building  programs  by  the  time 
the  depression  began.  From  1030-31  to  1932,  budgets  for  capital 
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outlay  were  reduced  28.4  per  cent;  from  1931-32  to  1932-33  they 
were  reduced  41.4  per  cent.  The  greatest  reduction  during  the 
latter  year  was  in  the  South  Central  States,  averaging  54  percent. 


Table  XXXIV. — Percentage  o}  change  in  budget  for  capital  outlay  in  city  school 
systems  from  1931-82  to  1 932-33 


Region 

Size  of  city 

Average  for 
all  cities 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

1 

8 

3 

4 

5 

6 

North  Atlantic . . . 

North  Central . 

South  Atlantic . 

South  Central . 

Western . 

United  States . 

1  1  II  1 

■vli-'OtOM 

-50.4 
-50.3 
l  +35. 4 
-.9 
-00.5 

-20.5 

-34.5 

-11.2 

-61.1 

-56.3 

-24.2 

-26.7 

-3.4 

-35.9 

-30.1 

-42.5 

-38.0 

-34.7 

-54.1 

-44.5 

-40.8 

-49. 4 

-31.0 

-24.  4 

l  -41.4 

1  One  of  the  cities  In  Virginia  spent  nothing  for  capital  outlay  in  1931-32,  but  budge  ted, $100, 000  for  1932-33. 


Table  XXXIV  shows  that  the  changes  in  the  budget  for  capital 
outlay  in  1932-33  vary  greatly  among  the  States,  ranging  from  5.6 
percent  in  one  State  to  96.2  percent  in  another.  The  capital  out- 
lay  was  decreased  by  more  than  50  percent  in  18  States,  from  30 
to  50  percent  in  11  States,  from  10  to  30  percent  in  11  States,  and 
by  less  than  10  percent  in  5  States  for  the  year  1932-33. 


Table  XXXV. — Percentage  of  change  in  certain  factors  affecting  city  schools  from 

1981-82  to  1982-88 


Division  and  States 

Number 
of  cities 
report¬ 
ing 

Budget 

for 

cunent 

expenses 

Budget 

for 

teachers’ 

salaries 

Budget 

for 

capital 

outlay 

Assessed 

valua¬ 

tion 

Enroll¬ 

ment 

first 

month 

Number 
of  teach¬ 
ers  first 
month 

M 

% 

3 

4 

5 

D 

a 

8 

United  States . 

1,095 

-a.  8 

-5.0 

+1.3 

-25 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

359 

400 

73 

129 

134 

-3.0 
-10.1 
-8.3 
—15. 0 
-13.1 

-0.7 

-10.3 

-5.2 

-15.1 

-12.3 

-42  5 
-38.0 

+20 
+0.3 
+0,6 
+0.8 
+2  2 

-1.4 

-3,4 

-0.3 

-3.0 

North  Central  Division . 

-12  4 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

South  Central  Division . 

“in.  i 

—6.  A 
-10.2 
-14.0 

Western  Division . 

-44.5 

-28 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine,- .  » 

10 

-14.3 
-4.3 
-6.7 
-6.6 
-8.7 
-4.9 
-2.1 
-a  2 

_ n  7 

-a  8 
-as 

_ in  a 

-0.1 
-1.5 
-0,9 
-29 
-6. 1 
-1.0 
-6,1 
-0.4 
-26 

-11.7 

+3.0 

+25 

+1.2 

+20 

+25 

+26 

-3.6* 

New  Hampshire . 

— o.  y 
—X  A 

Vermont . 

7 

—4.  0 
n 

-ao 

Massachusetts- . 

49 

o 

— A 

_1_1  A 

-4.1 

Rhode  Island . 

“Tl.  V 
-8.0 
—ft  Q 

— sa  3 
-2a  2 
-66,0 

-0,8 

Connecticut . 

10 

88 

-20 

New  York- . 

o.  V 

_ A  A 

-1.8 

New  Jersey . . 

62 

119 

68 

— u.  y 
_1  A 

—29.9 

-19.0 

-47.9 

-31.0 
-sa  4 
-29.3 
-30.5 
-47.2 
-45.5 
-56.9 
-19.6 
-40.2 
-57.2 
-65.7 
-51.2 

+3,0 

+29 

-0.3 

Pennsylvania, . . 

—  1.  O 

t  ft  o 

1  -21 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

—47 

—7  n 

“rU.  0 

+0.7 

-1.8 

Indiana, . 

43 

72 

46 

1.  u 

_ o  *7 

—7, 6 

-0.4 

-3,0 

Illinois . 

V,  { 

—9. 2 

—10. 2 

-17.4 

-5.5 

-11.4 

-10.3 

-4.5 

-0.3 

-25 

Michigan. . . 

—17  Q 

—12  0 

-4.3 

Wisconsin . 

40 

28 

27 

21 

4 

XI'V 

—7. 1 

—16, 8 

+0.7 

-5.4 

Minnesota, . 

—in' ft 

—9. 0 
-11,8 

-1.5 

Iowa . .  _ 

—ft  A 

-H-3 

-l.S 

Missouri . 

0.  0 
—10. 5 

—7.7 

_ 11  a 

-1.3 

+0.8 

+0.2 

-a  a 

North  Dakota . . 

—14.9 

—  IX.  0 

-8.7 

-26,9 

-as 

South  Dakota . . 

g 

—ii  *  n 

—  12  2 
-10.3 

+0.1 

-4.1 

Nebraska . 

11 

31 

JU.  u 
—  11  A 

-A3 

-0.2 

-2  4 

Kansas . 

—  11.  O 
—ft  ft 

*  7  ■  9 

—  14. 6 
—35.6 

-0.4 

-a  o 

0.  o 

—2  3 

+1,2 

-as 
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Table  XXXV — Percentage  of  change  in  certain  factors  affecting  city  schools  from 
1981-88  to  1 988-8$ — Continued 


Division  and  States 

Number 
of  cities 
report¬ 
ing 

Budget 

for 

current 

expenses 

Budget 

for 

teachers' 

salaries 

Budget 

for 

capital 

outlay 

Assessed 

valua¬ 

tion 

Enroll¬ 

ment 

first 

month 

Number 
of  teach¬ 
ers  first 
month 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

[  7 

» 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

3 

-5.4 

-4,9 

-47,4 

-2.4 

+4.8 

-1.0 
+2  7 

1 

10 

-4.1 

-6.7 

—0.3 

-48.3 

+2.  1 

-6.1 

1 1  +156.4 

-1.2 

-0.9 

West  Virginia . 

17 

-12.3 

-17.1 

-10.1 

-0.5 

-2,4 

+1.0 

-2.7 

15 

-6.7 

-8.7 

-76.2 

-2.3 

+2. 1 

6 

-12,2 

-12.1 

-01.1 

-3,7 

+3.0 

10 

-7.0 

-0.6 

-9.7 

+3. 7 

"  li  i 

5 

-11.1 

-16.5 

-36. 1 

-19.1 

+0.  3 

-3.2 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky. _ _ _ 

11 

-8.4 

-7.2 

-25.2 

-3,0 

+  1.8 

-1.7 

Tennessee. _ _ 

11 

-11.2 

-10.0 

-35,7 

— 4.  V 

-1. 1 

-4.5 

Alabama. _ _ ...... 

14 

-11.7 

-10.2 

-5.  6 

-10.2 

+  1.8 

-0.7 

M  ississippi _ _ _ _ 

9 

-29.0 

-27.8 

-5,9 

-12.6 

—  1,0 

-4.7 

Louisiana . . . 

6 

-14.2 

-16,4 

-96.2 

-13. 1 

+  1.0 

-3,  2 

Texas _ ^  __  __  _ 

42 

-18.3 

-17.8 

-54.8 

-8,8 

+1.8 

-2.9 

Arkansas..  .  _ _ 

13 

-12.9 

-16.8 

-91.  1 

- 10.  2 

-0.6 

-n.o 

Oklahoma _ - _ 

24 

-20.2 

-19.8 

-54.9 

-19. 1 

-2,2 

-4.9 

Western  Division: 

Montana _ _ _ 

10 

-7.9 

-12.1 

-66.7 

-6,4 

-5.0 

-6,  3 

Wyoming . 

6 

-11.6 

-11.2 

-11.2 

-6.5 

+  1.0 

-  5,8 

Colorado . 

10 

-10.6 

-0.8 

-23,  5 

-9,8 

+2, 1 

-4.1 

New  Mexico . 

5 

-18.8 

-19.2 

-78. 3 

-3.6 

-0.4 

-H.2 

Arizona . 

0 

-25.3 

-24.3 

—77,  6 

-22.3 

-7.1 

— 16,  9 

Utah . 

0 

-8.4 

-8.3 

-23.6 

-4.0 

+0.2  | 

-a,  a 

Idaho . 

10 

-7.0 

-7.2 

-44, 1 

—3,8 

+  1.1  ! 

-4.0 

Washington . . . 

24 

-14.4 

-13. 1 

—20.6 

-18.5 

-1,0 

-7,5 

Oregon . 

10 

-14. 1 

-15.9 

-60,2 

—  1,8 

-o.n 

-9.7 

California . 

41 

-13.7 

-12.6 

-61.0 

-16,7 

+4.0 

-2,3 

1  One  of  the  cities  In  Virginia  spent  nothing  on  capital  outlay  In  1931-32,  but  budgeted  $100,900  for  I93&  33. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  REDUCED  SCHOOL  HUDOETS 

The  reduction  in  budgets  naturally  had  serious  effects  on  the 
schools.  Fewer  teachers  were  employed  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
enrollment  increased.  In  some  cities  the  school  term  was  shortened. 
Textbooks  and  other  educntionnl  supplies  were  curtailed.  Wry  few 
cities  reported  that  they  are  building  new  classrooms.  Of  1,200  cities 
furnishing  information,  only  70,  or  fi.fi  percent,  reported  that  new 
classrooms  were  under  construction,  the  total  number  of  such  rcjKirtcd 
being  only  about  2,000.  Many  pupils  were  reported  attending  school 
part  time  or  housed  in  portable  buildings  because  of  lack  of  school 
buildings.  A  fact  of  significance  to  be  noted  is  that  many  pupils  on 
part  time  and  in  portables  were  in  cities  in  which  no  new  classroom* 
were  being  built.  Data  for  400,  or  47.fi  percent,  of  the  cities  having 
a  population  of  10,000  or  more  were  analysed,  and  it  was  found  that 
there  were  about  3fi,OO0  children  on  part  time  and  about  33,000 
housed  in  portables  in  those  cities  in  which  no  school  buildings  were 
under  construction. 
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On©  of  the  most  serious  effects  of  the  depression  on  the  schools  has 
been  the  elimination  or  curtailment  of  highly  essential  activities  and 
services.  The  elimination  and  curtailments  include:  (1)  Whole 
schools  and  classes  for  special  purposes,  such  as  kindergarten,  night, 
continuation,  and  summer  schools,  and  schools  and  classes  for  handi¬ 
capped  children;  (2)  staffs  for  specialized  services,  such  as  those  for 
supervision  and  health;  and  (3)  certain  fields  of  instruction,  such  as 
music,  art,  home  economics,  manual  training,  and  physical  education. 
In  brief,  some  of  the  most  essential  services  and  subjects  of  instruction 
are  disappearing  from  the  schools. 

The  necessity  for  readjustment  may  result  in  some  good  to  the 
schools  if  the  opportunity  is  seized  to  study  the  whole  educational 
program  from  bottom  to  top  to  see  what  should  remain  and  what  should 
be  eliminated,  not  merely  for  financial  reasons  but  in  order  that  an 
educational  program  may  be  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  of  society  more  nearly  than  does  the  present  program. 
Simply  lopping  off  here  and  there  indiscriminately  may  result  in  a 
distorted  school  system.  The  world  is  changing;  the  schools  must 
also  change,  since  new  and  greater  demands  will  be  made  of  them. 
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Table  1. — Comparative  summary  of  school  statistics  for  the  4  groups  of  cities  of  %fiOO 
population  ana  more  for  the  school  year  19St~82 


Group  I,  Group  II,  Group  III,  Group  IV, 
cities  of  cities  of  cities  of  cities  of  Groups  I 

Item  100,000  30,000  to  10,000  to  2,600  to  to  IV  corn- 

population  90,099  pop-  29,999  pop-  9,999  pop-  blned 
and  more  ulntion  ulation  illation 


I  .—Total  population ,  attendance ,  and  personnel 
in  city  public  schools 

Total  population  (census  of  1930) . 

City  school  systems  reporting..- . . . 

Superintendents  and  assistant  superintend¬ 
ents . . 

Day  schools: 

Supervisors  and  principals . 

Teachers: 

Men . 

Women . 

Enrollment: 

Boys . 

Girls . „ 

Aggregate  days’  attendance . 1 

Average  daily  attendance . 

Average  length  of  school  year  (days) . . 

Average  days  attended  per  pupil  enrolled. 

Number  of  schools . 

Number  of  school  buildings.-. . . 

Part-time  and  continuation  schools: 

Supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers _ 

Student  enrollment . 

Night  schools  and  Americanisation  classes: 

Supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers . 

Student  enrollment . 

Summer  schools: 

Supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers _ _ 

Student  enrollment . - . . . 

II,— Expenditures 

Day  schools: 

General  control . 1 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  supervisors  ami 

principals . 

Salaries  of  teachers . * 

Educational  supplies  and  other  expenses 

of  Instruction . - . . 

Operation  of  school  plant . 

Maintenance  (repairs  and  replacements) 

of  school  plant . . 

Coordinate  activities  and  auxiliary 

agencies . . 

Fixed  charges  (pensions,  rent.  Insurance, 
etc.) . 


3ft,  325,  73d  11,386,363  10,706,229  10,640,171  68,963,499 

93  23ft  072  2,157  3, 168 


9,344  4,279  4,550  3,013 


3,193,340  1,125,551  1,161,700  1,339,409 
3,073,771;  1,095,598  1,134,411  1,330,802 


1,993,009 

2,306,600 

180 

178 

150 

153 

7,492 

ia675 

6,007 

9,077 

191  4ffl 

8,284 

1,604 

2,151 

712 

5a  830 

19,  913 

802  203 

19,0851 

4,968 

6, 820, 000 
6,634,682 
110, 306,575 
11,626,095 
182 
157 
30,573 
27,763 


$19, 573, 93fll  $0, 306, 713  $7, 053, 427  $10, 856, 006  $43, 790, 682 


Total  current  expenditures . I 

Part-time  and  continuation  schools  (total 

cost) . . 

Night  schools  and  Americanization  classes 

(total  cost) . 

Summer  schools  (total  cost) . 

Capital  outlay . . . 

Interest  on  indebtedness  (current  funds  only) . 
All  other  expenses  of  debt  servloe  (current 
funds  only) . . . 

Grand  total  expenditures . \ 

111— Bonds  and  sinking  funds  (thousands  of 
dollars) 

School  bonds  outstanding  at  dose  of  year . 

Balance  in  school  sinking  funds  at  olose  of  year. 

IV Value  of  school  property 

Total  value  of  school  property  (thousands  of 

dollars)- . . . 

Value  of  school  property  per  pupil  in  average' 
dally  attendance- . . . 


43,109,073  13,244,788  11,635,109  7,530,254  75,519,224 

418,406,090  123,907,478105,523,483  108,221,047  750, 058;  104 

20,536,867  7,399,013  6,556,214  6,629,289  41, 12a  383 

55,800,999  19,776,782  18, 59$  832  1$  8211 687  11^9^,300 

22,913,004  5,945,260  5,282,103  5,273,097  39,413,464 

19,249,423  0,079,757  5,071,377  7,777,902  38,778,459 

21,622,836  3,442,303  3,179,300  3,470,199  31,720,097 

621, 212, 233  180, 101, 094  163,  490, 905 168,580,081  1, 139,390,313 

6,474,280  1,493,902  324,065  50,025  8,342, 352 

8,604,237  1,424,213  411,442  117,040  10,550,932 

—  350,043  144,133  82,370  3,755,821 

79,586,480  24,360,956  15,004,731  15,368,725  184, 92$ 892 

61,181,904  19,028,073  10,085,303  14,550,577  112,061,977 

[  7% 425, 132  23,960,101  22,765,886  17,528,376  136,685,555 

852, 703, 601  257, 340, 502  219, 420, 545  216, 239, 194 1, 545, 709, 842 


1,287,930 

87,042 

409,067 

19,232 

342,395 

14,721 

309,821 

9,944 

2,849,233 

130,939 

2,405,353 

837,529 

775,344 

73a  911 

4,756,037 

<448 

3487 

*338 

$319 

$409 

36 
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Table  3 .-Combined  summary  of  expenditures,  value  of  school  ^rties^vmb* 


State 


Continental 
United  States. 


Alabama.. 
Arizona. .. 
Arkansas.. 
Califomia. 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

District  of  Oolumbia. 

Florida . 

Georgia . 


Idaho... 
Illinois— 
Indiana. 
Iowa - 


Kentucky . 

Louisiana _ 

Maine . 

Maryland _ _ 

Massachusetts . 


Michigan. 

Minnesota. 


Mississippi— 

Missouri _ 

Montana - 


Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 


New  York . 

North  Carolina- 

North  Dakota _ 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma _ - 


Oregon. . 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island. . . 
South  Carolina- 
South  Dakota _ 


Tennessee... 

Texas . . 

Utah. . 

Vermont... 
Virginia. _ 


Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin _ _ 

Wyoming . 


Population 


38,063,499 


Num¬ 
ber  of 
schools 


Num¬ 
ber  of 
school 
build¬ 
ings 


744,273 

149,856 

382,878 

4,031,063 

516,882| 

1, 205, 779 
123, 146 


36, 573 


759, 778 
905,707 

129,489 
5,041,127 
1, 795,892 
979, 292 
729,834 

799,026 
833, 532 
332,183 
974,869 
3, 834, 426 

3,318, 140 
1, 257, 616 
338,850 
1,859,119 
181,030 

482,448 

34,404 

273,079 

3,358,930 

106,816 

10,524,391 
809,847 
113, 570 
4,493,868 
821, 681 

489,746 

6,537,245 

635,429 

307,865 

130,907 


2,395,433 

266,264 

125,784 

785,537 


491,604 

1,553,843 

70,097 


148 

374 

2,477 

372 

725 

56 

229 

617 

016 

112 

2,034 

994 

954 

675 

457 

372 

405 

364 

2,594 

1,787 

990 

257 

931 

135 

429 

30 

240 

1,724 

108 


27,703 


440| 

82 

2,080 


257 

2,941 

445 

261 

138 

402 

1,384 

156 

112 


435 

445 

1,034 

78 


Value  of 
school 
properties 
(thousands 
of  dollars) 


4,766,037 


335 

113 

344 

2,406 

266 

507 

37 

171 

470 


110 

1,484 

722 

579 


345 
286 
360 
247 
Ip 

1,085 

656 

203 

666 

125 

273 

23 

180 

1,092 

87 


3, 434 1  2,070 


417 
68 
1, 551 
613 

224 

2,485 

342 

216 

96 

352 

1,288 

156 

94 

316 

407 

305 

598 

85 


Salaries  (day  schools) 


Supervisors 
and  princi¬ 
pals 


$75,519,224 


10,072 

18,786 

350,310 

38,486 

92,885 
8,020 
29,000 
56,478 
30, 548 

8,614 

348,169 

112,370 

67,133 

48,170 

35,981 

34,512 

17,530 

47,598 

264.079 

286,341 

101,895 

14,831 

109,658 

II, 869 

42,506 

1,460 

13,499 

273,138 

5,804 

817,646 

51,360 

6,328 

322,415 

48,127 

34,331 
466,191 
38,043 
19, 142 
10,173 

29,988 

126,006 

17,453 

5,977 

38,196 

55,705 

38,444 

III, 509 
0,389 


388,421 
260, 880 
251,468 


697,267 

1,578,631 

126,745 

587,608 

640,800 

493,155 

141,672 

3,788,380 

2,038,654 

1,082,762 

744,183 

638,410 
455,  364 
189,824 
764,180 
4,499,708 

3, 764, 190 
1,381,807 
179,936 
1,751,634 
228,310 

536,309 

26,100 

181,202 

4,870,937 

143,105 

17,521,090 
373,460 
91, 116 
4,024,752 
708,067 

569,965 
6,419,071 
559,880 
195, 101 
148,048 

397,916 

2,244,822 

279,424 

91,347 

668,068 

1,094,543 
491,244 
1, 491,621 
120, 142 


Teachers 


$766,058, 104 


Totnl  cost 
of  part- 
time  and 
continua¬ 
tion 
schools 


$8,342,352 


4, 184,061 
2,137,573 
2,344,054 
59,956,561 
6,715, 202) 

14,304,191 

1,203,7(13 

6,369,080 

6,036,028 

5.932,389 

1,630,011 
51,301, 390 
17,721,070 
10,090,420 
8,013,432 

5,262,140 

5,370,538 

2,577,664 

7,889,811 

43,147,790) 

34,690,741 
15,016,908 
1,921,000 
16,673, 166 
1,856,431 

5,392,762 

456,326 

1,978,592 

48,300,684 

1,003,108 

151,717*631 
5,885,967 
1, 125,283 
47,247,107 
7,457,135 

5, 511, 810 
68,484,474 
6,158,994 
2,980,268 
1,008,018 

5,551, 120 
19,866,870 
3,039,949 


6,189,339) 

9,836,291 

5,696,413 

15,989,779 

1,132,500 


1,375 


1,930 

857,113 

160,269 

8,921 

4,996 


2,372 


517,763 

7,820 

28,319 


1,410 


10,230 

664,337 

356,783 


2,053 
23, 131 


2,138 


397,056 


3,244*096 


59,485 

17,519 


573,346 


10,820 
18,"  327 


2,400 
41*210 
"1,326,"  510 
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of  schools  and  school  buildings  in  city  public-school  systems ,  1981-82 ,  for  all  cities  of 
and  more 


Total  cost 
of  night 
schools 

Total 
cost  of 
summer 
schools 

Total  cur- 

Debt  service  (current 
funds  only) 

Capital 

outlay 

Grand  total 

rent  ex¬ 
penses 

Interest 

All  other 
debt 
service 

expendi¬ 

tures 

State 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

$10, 666, 932 

$3. 755, 821 

$1,102,045,418 

$112, 051,977 

$136,  686,  555 

$134, 926. 892 

$1,545,709,842 

Continental  U.S. 

26,620 

9, 057 

5,  620, 783 

709, 365 

529, 407 

189, 793 

7,049,348 

Alabama. 

6,491 

4, 462 

3,  206, 753 

308,  393 

33 1,882 

78,383 

3,924,411 

Arizona. 

1,992 

3, 436, 405 

507,866 

610, 420 

396. 829 

4, 941,  526 

Arkansas. 

1,804, 019 

275,740 

93, 373, 859 

7,  940,  229 

6,  212, 193 

11,367, 573 

1 18, 893,854 

California. 

02,890 

16, 748 

10, 126, 870 

790,396 

641,405 

405,630 

11,803,361 

Colorado. 

328, 985 

32, 881 

22, 019, 068 

1,  799,  698 

2, 297, 510 
86, 179 

1,909,370 

1,002,343 

27,118,509 

Connecticut. 

34,660 
93, 873 

34,007 

1, 895, 470 
9,959,900 
8,441, 351 

65,  674 

1,838,317 

1,000,094 
4, 450, 171 
346,555 

3, 046, 423 
14,410,  071 
12,595,  599 

Delaware. 

Dist.  of  Columbia, 
Florida. 

71, 401 

5, 869 

7,987,014 

605,204 

057,659 

122,655 

9, 273, 192 

Georgia. 

1, 114 

2,529,057 

229,170 

432,299 

48, 069 

3, 239. 195 

Idaho. 

660, 881 

668,412 

80, 713, 073 

7,  674,  975 

11,370,  757 

8, 810,352 

108,  575, 757 

Illinois. 

140, 988 

83;  036 

26, 985, 897 

1, 840,  327 

3, 106,  738 

2,171,035 

34,  103, 997 

Indiana. 

14,309 

14,831 

15, 706, 430 

1,  307,  017 

1, 145, 540 

1, 024, 187 

19, 183, 210 

Iowa. 

40, 618 

15,038 

11,943,585 

846,  216 

1, 183, 836 

945, 400 

14,022,097 

Kansas. 

7,220 

2,294 

7,821,502 

708,655 

1, 103,018 

780, 469 

10,413,044 

Kentucky. 

68,193 

7, 728, 170 

704, 151 

4,311,553 

950, 730 

13, 760,610 

Louisiana. 

26, 660 

400 

3,959,431 

243, 871 

211, 197 

751,645 

5, 100, 144 

Maine. 

115, 237 

35,  757 

12, 172, 133 

1, 237, 485 

834,  oas 

847, 188 

15,090,814 

Maryland. 

700,420 

222,996 

67, 280,874 

2, 713, 80S 

5, 940,902 

10, 878, 624 

80, 823, 198 

Massachusetts. 

376, 926 

132,  379 

54, 383,685 

7, 360, 722 
2, 443,  100 

15,484,153 

1,246,057 

6, 096, 160 

82, 324, 726 

Michigan. 

118, 426 

63,  378 

24,  513, 713 

2, 724,  281 

30,020,211 

Minnesota. 

1,137 

5,  391 

2,692,260 

219, 056 

221,000 

37,858 

3, 170, 824 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

276,200 

195,868 

20, 104, 837 

2,008,284 

6,254,912 

3,419,704 

30, 787, 797 

1,346 

7,650 

3,001,490 

298,954 

253,477 

67, 559 

3, 021, 489 

Montana. 

19,499 

'  607 

8, 308, 816 
733,  518 
3, 152,  396 

913, 742 
54,305 
223.420 

741, 899 
09, 708 
403,363 

543,018 
34, 052 
135,027 

10, 507, 475 
892, 183 
3, 074,  215 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

12, 815 

2,  236 

Now  Hampshire. 

884,  691 

511, 469 

75, 945,  543 

8,835,647 

6, 750, 330 

9, 794,925 

101,332,345 

Now  Jersey. 

2,147 

270 

1, 018,711 

150,409 

183,000 

190, 774 

2,142,894 

New  Mexico. 

2, 908, 974 

615,  567 

234, 966, 878 

22, 785,945 

23,468,494 

27,797,631 

309,018,948 

New  York. 

6,388 

3,796 

7, 806, 893 

1, 409, 673 

824,342 

403,496 

10, 504,404 
2, 205, 379 

North  Carolina. 

2,580 

2,  201 

1, 746, 890 

144,113 

288,901 

25,  475 

North  Dakota. 

363, 170 

287,768 

70, 838, 92ft 

8,963,002 

11,013,011 

7, 004, 458 

07,819, 428 

Ohio. 

13,  370 

300 

10,854,568 

1,017,080 

1,228,546 

578,  295 

14,  278,  489 

Oklahoma. 

42,731 

2,049 

7, 975, 185 
107, 571,  487 

714, 132 

877, 137 

758,  717 

10,  325, 171 

Oregon. 

744,943 

270, 541 

1(1, 223, 509 

14,099,017 

15, 725, 201 
2, 530,  305 

147, 010, 274 

Pennsylvania. 

113,888 

4,437 

9, 490,  343 

1,144,958 

901,355 

14, 157, 019 

Rhode  Island. 

6,469 

1,874 

3,892,730 

471, 621 

628,001 

100, 379 

4, 992, 731 

South  Carolina. 

6, 162 

2,503,782 

235,333 

322,350 

248, 759 

3, 310, 224 

South  Dakota. 

8,885 

113,023 

7,483, 231 

803,240 

1,917,930 

019, 141 

10, 823, 548 

Tennessee. 

96,304 

27, 720 

27, 799, 737 

4,238,580 

2, 105, 168 

2,529,355 

36, 672, 840 

Texas. 

4,910 

2,808 

4,482,925 

274,353 

700,  117 

258,545 

5,716, 940 

Utah. 

12,301 

1, 537, 002 
8,  784, 103 

74,047 

56,005 

30,410 

1, 704, 304 

Vermont, 

65,200 

74,619 

817,812 

166,877 

284,329 

10,053,121 

Virginia. 

60,402 
12, 532 

14, 267 

14,523,738 

1,091, 124 

1, 154,097 

725,700 

17,494,659 

Washington. 

Wost  Virginia. 

4,291 

8,351,779 

516,492 

572,445 

293,927 

9, 734, 643 

198, 130 

86,999 

20, 201, 457 

1, 712, 497 

2, 706, 472 

6, 237, 490 

36,917,916 

Wisconsin. 

6,844 

915 

1,802,069 

122,963 

150, 750 

144,843 

2, 220, 625 

Wyoming, 
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Table  4. — (A)  Personnel,  length  of  school  term ,  and  (B)  school  bonds  outstanding 
and  balance  in  school  sinking  funds,  city  school  systems,  1931  8* 

GROUP  I.— CITIES  OF  100,000  POPULATION  AND  MORE 


A 

B 

Super¬ 

intend¬ 

ents 

and 

assist¬ 

ant 

super¬ 

intend¬ 

ents 

Teachers 

Enrollment 

School 

bonds 

City 

Popula¬ 
tion 
(census 
of  1930) 

Aver¬ 

age 

school 

term 

(days) 

Super¬ 

visors 

and 

prin¬ 

cipals 

Men 

Wom¬ 

en 

Boys 

Girls 

Average 

daily 

attend¬ 

ance 

out¬ 

stand¬ 

ing 

(thou¬ 
sands 
of  dol¬ 
lars) 

Amount 
in  sink¬ 
ing  funds 
(thou¬ 
sands  of 
dollars) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Alabama 

Rlrmiriphftm 

259, 678 

177 

.3 

69 

184 

1, 199 

26,  365 

26, 980 

44, 542 

10,098 

California 

142, 032 
1, 238, 048 

178 

186 

2 

73 

200 

868 

15,008 
153,  719 

14, 136 
146, 421 

24,451 

238,340 

7,608 

Los  Angeles . 

12 

525 

1,  766 

8,045 

62, 625 

•i,  it)3 

'284;  063 
147, 695 
634,394 

191 

3 

2 

102 

224 

1,  399 
693 

.28,047 

14,273 

40,567 

26, 195 

46,818 

13,  *260 

185 

59 

158 

13,  727 

23,832 

5,  103 

San  Francisco---. 

195 

6 

149 

347 

2,056 

38,245 

07, 377 

13,  776 

Colorado 

Denver . 

Connecticut 

287, 861 

181 

4 

77 

164 

1, 246 

26, 957 

25,040 

43,733 

9,  560 

Bridgeport _ _ 

146, 716 
164, 072 

177 

2 

52 

79 

825 

14,  081 
15,830 

13, 390 
15, 542 
17, 037 

24,660 

20,551 

4, 353 
12, 057 

Hartford . 

179 

10 

41 

146 

997 

724 

New  Haven _ 

162,655 

179 

4 

77 

142 

1, 052 

IS,  980 

31, 704 

496 

Delawabe 

Wilmington . 

106, 597 

186 

3 

34 

62 

463 

9,229 

8,706 

15, 461 

1, 126 

District  of 
Columbia 

Washington . 

Florida 

486, 869 

180 

10 

143 

348 

2,473 

44,  736 

46, 005 

74, 104 

Jacksonville . 

129,  549 

179 

1 

65 

78 

938 

16,727 

17,  276 

28,293 

4,  m 

347 

Miami 1 . 

110,  637 

176 

1 

36 

107 

772 

10,  702 

10,554 

24,819 

10,270 

177 

Tampa  * . 

Georgia 

101, 161 

180 

1 

35 

72 

616 

12, 401 

12, 332 

20,183 

4, 360 

Atlanta . 

270,  366 

176 

3 

70 

252 

909 

| 

29,066 

32,955 

49,393 

5,059 

277 

Illinois 

Chicago . 

3,376,438 

195 

21 

394 

1, 821 

11,  687 

277, 957 

255,823 

448,814 

27,340 

251 

Peoria . 

104, 969 

185 

1 

26 

69 

397 

8,267 

7, 976 

13,679 

340 

Indiana 

Evansville . 

102,249 

188 

1 

22 

64 

362 

8,339 
9, 164 

8, 101 
8,651 

13,004 

15,942 

2,387 

3,416 

Fort  Wayne . 

114, 946 

177 

1 

36 

108 

489 

Gary . 

100,426 

200 

1 

37 

95 

455 

11, 141 
32,540 

10, 747 
31,461 

18,808 
53, 131 

3,564 
10, 762 

Indianapolis . 

364, 161 

178 

4 

131 

289 

1,577 

470 

South  Bend . 

Iowa 

104, 193 

200 

2 

26 

90 

470 

9,504 

0,050 

16, 186 

3,623 

Des  Moines . 

Kansas 

142,559 

177 

3 

48 

115 

753 

16, 397 

16,324 

27,963 

7,635 

Kansas  City . 

121,  857 

175 

2 

29 

83 

555 

13,048 

12,321 

21,793 

1,800 

Wichita . 

111,  110 

177 

1 

17 

101 

607 

11, 621 

11,390 

19,454 

1,710 

1  This  report  covers  Dade  County  of  which  Miami's  population  Is  almost  80  percent 
9  Estimated  part  of  county  system. 
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Table  4. — (-4)  Personnel,  length  of  school  term,  and  ( B )  school  bonds  outstanding , 
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4.— (A)  Personnel,  length  of  school  term,  and  (B)  school  bonds  outstanding, 
and  balance  m  school  sinking  funds,  city  school  systems,  1 931-SS — Continued 

GROUP  XI.— CITIES  OP  30,000  TO  99,999  POPULATION 


City 


Mobile . . 

Montgomery.. 

Arizona 


Phoenix. 

Tucson.. 


Arkansas 


Port  Smith.. 
Little  Rook.. 


Cautornia 


Alameda. .... 
Alhambra.... 

Berkeley . 

Fresno . . 

Glendale . 

Pasadena . 

Sacramento _ 

San  Bernardino.. 

San  Jose . . 

Santa  Ana. . . 

Santa  Barbara _ 

Santa  Monica.... 
Stockton . 


Popula¬ 
tion 
(census 
of  1930) 


Colorado 

Colorado  Springs. 
Pueblo: 

District  no,  1... 
Distriot  no.  2. . 

Connecticut 


Green  wloh . 

Meriden. . 

New  Britain . 

Norwalk . . 

Norwich . 

Stamford . 

Waterbury . 


Florida 


Pensacola  * 

St.  Petersburg”*.'." 


Georgia 


Augusta . 

Columbus . 

Maoon. . 

Savannah _ _ 

*  Estimated  part  of  ooestty  system. 


68,202 

66,079 


48,118 

32,606 


81,429 

81,679 


36,033 
36,878 
82, 109 
52,613 
62,736 
76,086 
93,760 
37,481 
67,661 
30,322 
83,618 
37,146 
47,963 


Aver¬ 

se, 

school 

term 

(days) 


33,237 
1}  »,096 


33,112 

38,481 

68,128 

36,019 

32,438 

66,766 

W.902 


31,679 

40,426 


60,842 

43,181 

64,046 

86,0241 


Super- 
|  intend- 
ents 
and 
assist¬ 
ant 
super¬ 
intend-! 
ents 


176 

169 


178 

172 


1771 

176 


191 

174 

191 

179 

179 

177 
188 
176 

180 

178 
187 
181 
182 


1801 


m 

lSlf 


17« 

187 

178 

178 

176 


180 

180 


18 

190 

m 


[Super¬ 

visors 

and 

prin¬ 

cipals 


9 

8 


17 


13 

80 


12 

12 

81 

24 

28 

86 

27 

26 

12 

16 

16 

18 

6 


5 
21 
88 

6 
10 
47 


Teachers 


Men 


[Worn- 

en 


319 


262j 


231  m 


471 


I 

77, 

90 

117 

211 

97 

56 

93 

82 

60 

71 

79 


20 

24 

52 

1 

S 


4 

89 


49 

99 

36 

38 


Enrollment 


Boys 


376 


196 

224 

446 

SSI 

466 

692 

646 

263 

896 

227 

192 

226 

271 


191 

134 

220 


247 

195 

424 

178 

151 

881 

634 


5,861 

6,787 


6,648 

5,419 


3,657 

8,236 


3,764 

4,012 

7,948 

7,562 

7,913 

10,786 

0,577 

4,964 

7,094 

3,427 

3,909 

6,689 


8,840 

2,669 

8,466 


3.168 

8.168 
8,687 
3,814 
2,464 


Girls 


5,964 

6,787 


6,363 

4,961 


3,574 

8,036 


3,679 

3,840 

7,000 

7*213 

8,142 

10,214 

11,304 

4,784 

6,668 

3,374 

3,716 

8,687 

6,363 


Average 

daily 

attend¬ 

ance 


19 


10,184 

11,626 


School 
bonds 
out¬ 
stand¬ 
ing 
(thou¬ 
sands 
of  dol¬ 
lars) 


2,275 


8, 106  1, 
8,1081  1,441 


8*8771  .  6,323) 


25H  8,881 


261 


336 

St 

m 


he 

7,889 
8 ,489) 


2,369 

3,433 


3,109 

8,179 

8,846 

8,099 

2,864 

5,808 

8,488 


4,041 

4,284 


7,766 

8,478 

5,474j 


6,347 

13,627 


6,026 

6,826 

12,632 

13,114 

18,319 

18,478 

15,754 

8,669 

11,727 

5,774 

5,846 

6,868 

9,487 


4,205 

5*661 


944 

2,323 


1,409 
1,321 
2,064 
3,836 
4,709 
4,169 
6,326 
1,626 
2,101 
836 
2;  210 
1,824 
2,180 


1,096) 

68l! 

9191 


Amount 
in  sink¬ 
ing  funds 
(thou¬ 
sands  of 
dollars) 


13 


264 

181 


82 

*67 


6,63a  2,008 

6,743  1,201 

18,441)  3,382 

5,5181  948. 

A  «BI  444. 

JJ52H  3,163 
16,580]  1,996 


6,791 

7,023 


11,681 

>648 

18,166 

14*487i. 


365 

8,470 


Sat 


15 


77 
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Table  4. — (-4)  Personnel  length  of  school  term ,  and  (B)  school  bonds  outstanding , 
and  balance  in  school  sinking  funds,  city  school  systems,  1931-32 — Continued 

GROUP  IL— CITIES  OF  30,000  TO  09,999  POPULATION— Continued 


City 


Louisiana 

Baton  Rouge... 
Shreveport . 


Maine 


Lewiston  - 
Portland.. 


Maryland 


Cumberland.. 

Hagerstown.. 


Massachusetts 


Arlington—- 

Brockton.... 

Brookline— 

Chelsea . 

Chicopee.--. 

Everett . 

Fitchburg... 

Haverhill..., 

Holyoke . 

Lawrence—. 

Malden . . 

Medford— 

Newton - 

Pittsfield. - 

Quinoy . . 

Revere . 

Salem . 

Taunton _ 

Waltham. .. 
Watertown 


Popula¬ 
tion 
(census 
of  1930) 


Aver¬ 

age 

school 

term 

(days) 


Michigan 


Battle  Creek.. 

Bay  City . 

Dearborn: 

City  district — . 
Fordson  district! 

Hamtramok . 

Highland  Park.. 

Jackson . 

Kalamazoo. _ 

Lansing,. . . 

Muskegon . 

Pontiac- . 

Port  Huron . 

Saginaw . 


Mississippi 


Jackson4-. 

Meridian.. 


Missouri 


Joniin  _ _ 

SOceeph . — . 

Springfield . I 


30,729 
70, 656 


34,948 

70,810 


37,747 

30,861 


36,094 
63,797 
47,490 
46,816 
43,930 
48, 424 
40,692 
48,710 
66,637 
85,068 
68,036 
59, 714 
66,276 
49,677 
71,983 
35,680 
43,363 
37,366 
39,247 
34,913 


43,673 

47,366 


66,268 

62,969 

66,187 

64,786 

78,397 

41,390 

64,928 

31,361 

80,715 


Super¬ 

intend- 

ents 

and 


ant 

,  super¬ 
intend¬ 
ents 


83,464 

80,936 

57,6271 


174 

170 


183 

186 


193 

17ffl 


179 

184 

179 
181 
182 
182 
184 
182 
182 

180 
181 
179 
182 
183 
183 
178 
177 
181 
109 
176 


180 

177 

186 

1ST 

186 

181 

173 

183 

184 
190 
194 

185 

186 


Super¬ 

visors 

and 

prin¬ 

cipals 


48,282)  180 

81,964  178) 


180 

177 

177 


Men 


19 
14 

13 

14 
18 
14 
18 
18 
17 
70 
24 
29 
24 
33 
26 

20 

13 
10 
10 

14 


23 
36 

24 
22 
18 
36 


15 

88 

St 


Teachers 


(Wom¬ 

en 


29 

33 
32 
32 
20 

40 
32 

34 

41 
44 
124 

67 

79 

48 

63 

31 

28 

15 

28 

31 


48 

61 

22 

57 

37 

42 

65 
67 
103 
69 

66 
26 
86 


34 

44 


1631 

417 


118 

347 


176 

164 


234 

349 

242 

236 

213 

284 

160 

216 

231 

363 

191 

310 

393 

316 

420 

240 

187 

230 

186 

206 


262 

249 

84 

276 

287 

289 

266 

823 

406 

297 

308 

219 

874 


m 

173} 


860 


Enrollment 


Boys 


3,526 

8,300 


1,957 

6,625 


3,460 

3,177 


3,230 
6,994 
3,201 
4,310 
3,966 
4,891 
2,801 
4, 180 
4, 140 
6,532 
4,911 
0,096 
6,287 
6,084 
7,712 
4,258 
3,265 
3,391 
3,117 
3,370 


4,983 

4,448 

•1,319 

5,083 

5,870 

•6,413 

•5,608 

•5,640 

8,091 

*6,247 

0,621 

3,609 

7,008 


4,229 

4,281 


Girls 


Average 

daily 

attend¬ 

ance 


8,698  3,614 
,  7,647  7,219 
3061  5,4671  5,4481 


4  Statistics  of  1980,  «  County  superintendent. 


39 1 

i  Estimated. 


3,812 

8,810 


1, 902 
6,224 


3, 477 
3,292 


3,211 
5,679 
3,252 
4, 137 
3,672 
4,720 
2,604 
4, 123 
3,870 
6,906 
4, 512 
5,785 
6,940 
4,801 
7,423 
3,868 
2,866 
8,411 
2,930 
8,170 


4,983 

4,136 

>1,320 

4,912 

5,640 

•6,414 

•6,609 

•6,641 

8,074 

•5,248 

6,584 

3,660 

6,636 


4,722 

4,704 


10 


0, 700 
14,406 


3,371 
11, 656| 


6,467 
6, 966| 


5,919 
10,891 
5,572 
7,512 
0,726 
8,093 
4,977 
7, 640 
7,120 
11,487 
8,508 
10,773 
10,738 
8,968 
13,701 
7,306 
5, 427 
6,114 
6,068 
6,009 


8,061, 

7,362 

2,431 

8,134 

10,734 

8,680 

9,929 

9,127 

14,414 

8,760 

11,166 

6,284 

13,462 


6,521, 
7,  m 


6,074 

11,715 

10^467) 


School 
bonds 
out¬ 
stand¬ 
ing 
(thou¬ 
sands 
of  dol¬ 
lars) 


Amount 
in  sink¬ 
ing  funds 
(thou¬ 
sands  of 
dollars) 


7m 

1,867 


54(N 

2,224 


J  1, IflOT 
1, 281 


1, 128, 
404 
1,177 
747 
424 
1,470 
368 
181) 
747 

7 1,088 
999 
2,015 
2,420 
1,290 
2,160 
967 


1,023 

1,227 


L789 

1,000 

7,291 

3,666 

3,636 

2,251 

2,294 


%  647. 
4,022 
696 
1,430 


*950f 


1,196 

2,667 

1,8421 


13 


366 

466 

610 


167 


869 

"II 


,40 

142 

96 


•  Distribution  by  sex  estimated. 
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Table  4.— (A)  Personnel,  length  of  school  term,  and  (&>  sch£°j 

and  balance  in  school  sinking  funds,  city  school  systems,  1981-88— Continued 

GROUP  IL— CITIES  OF  30,000  TO  99,999  POPULATION— Continued 


Super¬ 

intend- 

Aver-  ents  Super¬ 
age  and  visors 
school  assist-  and 


School 

bonds 

stand- 


. 11011  school  assist-  and  attend-  /Ar* 

(“K  term  ant  prin-  Men  Worn-  Boys  GIr]s  an*,  ^h0Hu; 

OI1930J  ('davs>)  grmer-  cipals  en  J  “Fr?? 


(days)  super-  cipals 
intend- 
ents 


Amount 
In  sink¬ 
ing  funds 
(thou¬ 
sands  of 
dollars) 
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Table  4. — (-4)  Personnel ,  length  of  school  term ,  and  (B)  sc/iooZ  bonds  outstanding 9 
and  balance  in  school  sinking  funds,  city  school  systems ,  1981-82 — Continued 

GROUP  XI.— CITIES  OP  30,000  TO  99,999  POPULATION-Continued 


A 

Popula¬ 
tion 
(census 
of  1930) 

£ 

i 

Aver¬ 

se 

school 

term 

days) 

Juper- 
ntend- 
ents  £ 
and 
assist¬ 
ant 
Buper- 
ntend- 
ents 

Teachers 

Enrollment 

S 

t 

Average  a 
daily  3 
attend-  * 
ance  v< 

c 

Super¬ 

visors 

and 

prin¬ 

cipals 

Men  T 

Wom¬ 

en 

Boys 

Girls 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

37, 379 

163 

1 

3 

18 

205 

4,132 

4,265 

7,432 

32,270 

180 

2 

6 

11 

180 

3,732 

3,950 

6,709 

75, 274 

180 

1 

15 

62 

360 

7,747 

7,935 

13,437 

60, 945 

183 

2 

17 

66 

262 

4,999 

4,852 

8,489 

39,067 

167 

2 

8 

35 

236 

3, 392 

3,303 

6,165 

52, 176 

183 

1 

7 

30 

196 

3,978 

3,937 

7, 168 

761509 

181 

3 

26 

09 

296 

5,709 

6,349 

10,  <M4 

42;  287 

152 

1 

23 

32 

207 

3,997 

3,789 

7,238 

44, 512 

180 

2 

20 

39 

199 

4,600 

4,320 

7,997 

33, 526 

177 

1 

17 

45 

140 

3,019 

2,888 

5, 255 

31,084 

165 

1 

11 

23 

170 

3,151 

3,051 

5,766 

30,596 

175 

1 

18 

18 

146 

2,845 

2,793 

5,215 

33,411 

191 

1 

6 

31 

96 

2, 016 

1,887 

3,568 

42,660 

176 

1 

7 

35 

248 

4,708 

4, 610 

8,121 

68;  743 

187 

1 

20 

67 

295 

6,182 

6,305 

11,089 

35,422 

180 

1 

10 

29 

204 

3,415 

3, 174 

6,038 

41,062 

184 

1 

17 

44 

239 

4,811 

4,552 

8,512 

36,440 

176 

1 

7 

36 

160 

3,526 

3,339 

6,269 

.  32,026 

179: 

1 

14 

29 

158 

3,256 

3,298 

5,403 

.  02,663 

186 

1 

21 

121 

391 

8,677 

7,608 

14,944 

.  82,054 

180 

1 

15 

77 

452 

8,785 

8,^7 

15,534 

57,892 

198 

1 

14 

98 

263 

5,764 

5.272 

10,777 

59,164 

190 

2 

20 

47 

286 

5,774 

S’SS 

9,667 

.  34,468 

188 

1 

20 

47 

151 

3,581 

3,363 

6,107 

80,339 

188 

1 

17 

112 

347 

7,859 

7,533 

13, 196 

.  36,765 

188 

1 

11 

47 

220 

4,356 

3.277 

7,588 

66,993 

180 

1 

34 

61 

391 

6,745 

6,832 

12,877 

59,949 

200 

1 

13 

70 

266 

5,326 

5,233 

9,270 

1  35,166 

183 

1 

11 

47 

189 

2,415 

4,556 

.  54,633 

180 

1 

18 

63 

297 

5,761 

5.480 

10,773 

48,674 

180 

1 

14 

54 

804 

5,943 

5,592 

10,249 

.  35,853 

180 

1 

9 

38 

167 

3, 163 

3,02C 

5,566 

46,626 

is; 

1 

23 

84 

251 

3,690 

3,509 

6,710 

86,62€ 

i  is; 

r  1 

33 

89 

45f 

8,899 

8.839 

)  11,834 

45, 72S 

>  191 

&  ] 

21 

219 

4,530 

4,491 

5  7,876 

.  55,251 

l  171 

i  J 

18 

Ti 

f  27; 

5,309 

6, 13! 

*  9,174 

!.  42,911 

L  181 

t  i 

l  l 

\  31 

)  24: 

7  4,80( 

)  4,541 

)  7,858 

77,141 

>  184 

i 

L  31 

i  41 

2  35 

i  6,38 

6, 14! 

2  10,532 

..  49, 37< 

S  184 

i 

l  1 

5  1! 

1  18 

2  2,99! 

2,79 

}  5,068 

i 

..  62,26 

5  171 

B 

1  1' 

7  8 

2  2 41 

3  5,38 

t  5,66 

9  9,521 

..  M,6S 

1  171 

B  1 

2  2 

t  3 

0  33 

6  6,28 

9  6,83 

0  11,260 

-.1  33,36 

a  it 

0 

l  11 

3  2 

8  25 

7  3,85 

51  3,63 

81  6,587 

City 


North  Carolina 
— Continued 


Raleigh— 

Vilmingt( 


Wilmington . 

Winston-Salem-. 

Ohio 


East  Cleveland.-. 
Hamilton... - 
Lakewood.. 

Lima . 

Lorain . 

Mansfield-. 

Marion . 

Newark.... 
Norwood... 
Portsmouth 
Springfield. 
Steubenville 

Warren . 

Zanesville. - 


Oklahoma 

Muskogee . 

Pennsylvania 


Allentown.. 
Altoona. ... 
Bethlehem., 

Chester . 

Easton . 

Harrisburg. 
Hazleton... 
Johnstown.. 
Lancaster... 
Lower  M 


McKeesport... 
New  Castle— 
Norristown.... 
Upper  Darby. 


Williamsport  . 
York . 


Rhode  Island 

Cranston  (P.C 
Providence). 
Pawtucket.... 
Woonsocket... 


South  Carolina 


Charleston. 
Columbia. . 


Sioux  Falls 

182168°— 33 


out- 

itand- 

ing 


lars) 


Amount 
in  sink¬ 
ing  funds 
(thou¬ 
sands  of 
dollars) 


2,142 
1,119 
3,  ISO 


7,231 

3,181 

1,811 

3,864 

721 

1,241 

1,042 

1,230 

950 

1, 
2,089 
1,876 
812 
2,018 
700 


1,203 


4, 440 
4,841 
3,498 
1,868 
2,092 
3,144 
1,346 
8,792 
3,415 

2,195 

1,684 

2,235 

1,505 

3,091 

822 

1,215 

2,079 


2,547 
3*932 
1, 176 


493 

1,599 


13 


117 


405 

93 

106 


92 

72 


28 


546 


359 

902 

726 

441 

73 


238 

686 

201 

141 

4 

420 

506 

53 

181 

49 


306 

491 

84 


150 

30 


859 
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Table  4. — (^4)  Personnel ,  length  of  school  term,  and  ( B )  school  bonds  outstanding , 
and  balance  in  school  sinking  funds t  city  school  systems,  1981—82  Continued 

GROUP  II.— CITIES  OF  30,000  TO  09,999  POPULATION— Continued 


A 

Popula¬ 
tion 
(census 
of  1930) 

Aver¬ 

age 

school 

term 

(days) 

Super¬ 

intend¬ 

ents 

and 

assist¬ 

ant 

super¬ 

intend¬ 

ents 

Super¬ 

visors 

and 

prin¬ 

cipals 

Teachers 

Enrollment 

Average 

daily 

attend¬ 

ance 

Men 

Wom¬ 

en 

Boys 

Girls 

m 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

9 

43, 132 

175 

1 

16 

52 

269 

5,688 

8,562 

53, 120 

176 

1 

12 

37 

295 

5,555 

5, 511 

9,093 

f  176 

1 

19 

28 

194 

4,090 

4, 120 

7, 422 

57,732 

1  175 

1 

4 

2 

34 

879 

863 

1,299 

l  175 

1 

5 

27 

84 

1,550 

1,533 

2,735 

52, 938 

177 

1 

16 

25 

220 

3, 940 

4,021 

6,604 

32, 618 

170 

1 

7 

4 

152 

3, 168 

3, 125 

6,114 

50,902 

175 

1 

11 

42 

235 

4, 912 

4, 744 

8,346 

52,848 

172 

1 

21 

36 

322 

5, 619 

5,659 

9,349 

43,690 

175 

1 

17 

37 

246 

4,805 

4,548 

8,317 

40,272 

174 

3 

19 

57 

246 

5,319 

5,367 

9,088 

40, 661 

184 

1 

14 

26 

221 

4, 447 

4,665 

7,787 

34,417 

180 

1 

17 

20 

181 

3, 662 

3,906 

0, 400 

45,704 

183 

1 

14 

12 

220 

4,663 

4,733 

7,890 

69,206 

182 

1 

24 

39 

427 

7,640 

7, 817 

13,503 

30,823 

180 

1 

18 

40 

160 

3,422 

3, 179 

5,503 

30, 567 

180 

1 

12 

31 

170 

3,539 

3,682 

5,880 

60,408 

175 

1 

31 

60 

376 

6,835 

6,936 

11. 561 

75, 572 

180 

1 

34 

65 

413 

7,229 

7,030 

12,782 

176 

1 

18 

.  42 

195 

3,593 

3,323 

5,640 

•  61,650 

■  175 

1 

7 

10 

107 

1,865 

1,880 

3, 164 

176 

1 

1 

11 

44 

879 

802 

1,476 

37,415 

184 

1 

10 

33 

211 

3, 305 

3,204 

5,747 

50,262 

184 

2 

17 

44 

297 

5,173 

5,071 

9,092 

39, 614 

188 

1 

6 

30 

151 

3,282 

3,215 

5,364 

57,899 

176 

1 

27 

49 

395 

5,809 

5, 601 

10,098 

40, 108 

100 

1 

12 

25 

179 

3, 307 

3,324 

5,830 

67,542 

190 

1 

21 

52 

329 

6,620 

6,577 

11,006 

39, 251 

185 

2 

6 

47 

169 

3, 571 

3,361 

6,264 

36,113 

181 

1 

16 

41 

189 

3,656 

3,686 

6,322 

34,071 

187 

1 

17 

54 

200 

3,735 

3,540 

6,381 

City 


School 
bonds 
out¬ 
stand¬ 
ing 
(thou¬ 
sands 
of  dol¬ 
lars) 


Amount 
in  sink¬ 
ing  funds 
(thou¬ 
sands  of 
dpllars) 


11 


12 


Texas 


Amarillo . 

Austin . 

Beaumont: 

City  district... 
French  district 
SouthPark  dis¬ 
trict . 

Galveston . 

Laredo . 

Port  Arthur . 

Waco . 

Wiohita  Falls— 


Utah 

Ogden . 

Virginia 


2,060 

1,237 

2,408 

208 


Lynchburg- . . 

Newport  News... 

Portsmouth . . 

Roanoke . . 


1,726 

425 

1,183 

1,070 

1,855 


799 


1,037 

1,007 


2,050 


Washington 

Bellingham _ 

Everett. . 

West  Virginia 


Charleston . . 

Huntington . . 

Wheeling: 

City  district—. 
Triadelphia  dis¬ 
trict . . 

Warwood  dis¬ 
trict . . 


387 


2,440 

1,233 


Wisconsin 


Green  Bay. 
Kenosha..  __ 
La  Crosse. . 
Madison— 
Oshkosh.... 

Racine . 

Sheboygan. 
Superior.... 
West  Allis.. 


485 

45 


1,282 

2,603 


3, 131 
590 
1,811 
510 
1,367 
1,158 


GROUP  HI— CITIES  OF  10,000  TO  29,999  POPULATION 


124 

169 


209 

328 

2 


250 


99 

81 


31 


65 


Alabama 

Anniston . 

Bessemer . 

Decatur . 

Dothan _ 

Fairfield _ _ 


22,345 

175 

1 

8 

6 

122 

2,537 

2,527 

4, 106 

513 

20,721 

15,593 

170 

177 

I 

1 

8 

3 

16 

9 

95 

77 

1,999 

1,558 

2,231 

1,662 

3, 772 
2,623 

521 

520 

16,046 

176 

1 

3 

4 

70 

1,423 

1,466 

1,650 

415 

11,059 

177 

1 

5 

3 

53 

1,240 

1, 312 

2,247 

363 

16 
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Table  4. — (.A)  Personnel ,  length  of  school  term,  and  ( B )  school  bonds  outstanding , 
and  balance  in  school  sinking  f  unds,  city  school  systems ,  1981-82 — Continued 

GROUP  III.— CITIES  OF  10,000  TO  29,099  POPULATION— Continued 


City 

Popula¬ 
tion 
(census 
of  1030) 

j 

Aver¬ 

age 

school 

term 

days) 

3uper- 

ntend- 

onts 

and 

assist¬ 

ant 

super- 

ntend- 

ents 

Super¬ 

visors 

and 

prin¬ 

cipals 

Teachers 

Enrollment 

8 

1 

Average  . 
daily  8 
attend-  / 
ance 

c 

Mon 

Wom¬ 

en 

Boys 

A 

Girls 

1 

Z 

3 

4 

D 

m 

D 

8 

9 

10 

Alabama— Con, 

Florenoe. -------- - 

11,729 

176 

1 

8 

4 

68 

1,483 

1,586 

2,658 

Gadsden . 

24, 042 

180 

1 

8 

7 

114 

2,657 

2,758 

4,672 

Huntsville _ 

11,554 

175 

1 

5 

2 

46 

1,354 

1,437 

2,147 

Phenix  City . 

13,862 

176 

1 

1 

6 

46 

1,381 

1,372 

2,211 

Raima  - .  - _ 

18,012 

175 

1 

3 

11 

88 

1,698 

1,950 

3,166 

Tuscaloosa 4 . 

20,659 

175 

1 

U 

9 

116 

2,043 

2,172 

3,240 

Arkansas 

Blytheville . 

10,008 

177 

1 

3 

10 

36 

1,141 

1,162 

1,638 

El  "Dorado . 

16, 421 

180 

1 

10 

12 

90 

2,143 

2,293 

3,915 

Hot  Springs _ _ 

20,238 

174 

1 

11 

10 

119 

2,533 

2,576 

4, 001 

10,326 

178 

1 

9 

54 

1,252 

1, 218 

1, 947 

NorthLittleRock. 

10;  418 

180 

1 

2 

18 

108 

2,800 

4,497 

Pine  Bluff . 

20,760 

185 

1 

10 

18 

121 

2,371 

M20 

4,187 

Texarkana . 

10,704 

177 

1 

10 

4 

63 

1,200 

1,413 

2,027 

California 

Anaheim . 

10,995 

173 

1 

10 

8 

50 

970 

883 

1,653 

Bakersfield . 

26, 015 

179 

1 

9 

5 

157 

2,93s 

2,516 

4, 587 

Beverly  mils-..  -- 

17,420 

180 

1 

7 

1 

115 

1,407 

1,386 

2, 114  . 

Brawley _ _ 

10,439 

170 

1 

4 

6 

49 

1,223 

1, 272 

2,191 

Burbank . 

16,662 

180 

1 

13 

26 

117 

2,150 

2,103 

?.Jg 

■RnrHnffATTiA 

13,270 

187 

1 

5 

51 

1, 181 

1,114 

1,833 

Compton . 

12,516 

177 

1 

8 

0 

83 

1,334 

1,238 

2,387 

Eureka _ _ 

15,752 

189 

1 

7 

17 

88 

1, 655 

1,690 

2,820 

Fullerton.—- . 

10,860 

174 

1: 

4 

3 

56 

807 

013 

1,637  . 

Inglewood . 

19,480 

174 

2 

10 

0 

93 

1,688 

1,573 

2,860 

Modesto— _ — - 

13,842 

176 

1 

1C 

60 

132 

3,063 

2,932 

4,848  . 

Monrovia . . 

10,890 

174 

1 

1 

2G 

82 

1,367 

1,329 

2,376 

Ontario.— . . 

13,583 

171 

1 

a 

6 

76 

1,481 

1,379 

2,519 

Palo  Alto . 

13,652 

175 

1 

7 

21 

95 

1,768 

1,609 

2,820 

Pomona . 

20,804 

176 

1 

u 

33 

145 

2,384 

2,349 

4, 151 

Redlands— . 

14, 177 
20,093 

174 

I 

li 

38 

9S 

1,857 

1.704 

3,079  . 

Richmond _ 

192 

2 

K 

M 

18f 

3,241 

3,0*8 

5,378. 

Riverside . 

29,696 

178 

1 

23 

73 

216 

4,540 

4,286 

6,895 

Salinas.. _ - . 

10,263 

177 

1 

2 

4 

45 

1,047 

937 

1,492 

San  Leandro . 

11,455 

191 

1 

1 

4 

52 

1,029 

1,042 

1,639 

Ran  Mn,toO-  _ 

13,444 

186 

1 

6 

47 

1, 133 

903 

1,820 

Santa  Cruz . 

14,395 

ISC 

1 

a 

2fl 

8C 

1,539 

1,413 

2,601 

Santa  Rosa . 

10,636 

177 

1 

8 

16 

84 

1,448 

1,339 

2,407 

South  Pasadena.. 

13.73C 

ITS 

1 

1C 

21 

86 

1,395 

1,329 

2,47$ 

Vallejo . 

14,476 

188 

1 

« 

16 

77 

1, 827 

r  1,664 

2,989 

Ventura . . . 

11,603 

ITS 

1 

11 

34 

55 

1,634 

1  1,025 

2,799 

Whittier . 

14,825 

178 

1 

a 

1  l 

71 

;  1,025 

\  1,00c 

1,847 

Colorado 

Boulder... . 

11,223 

1  ISC 

)  1 

k 

)  It 

i  £ 

1  1,245 

\  1,311 

l  2,181 

Fort  Collins . 

11,481 

1  181 

t  ] 

j 

)  14 

l  8 f 

1  I,6tt 

J  1,70? 

\  2,779 

Grand  Junction. . 

10,24' 

r  isc 

)  1 

i  X 

)  71 

i  1,655 

1  1,661 

l  2,653 

Greeley . . 

12,203 

i  181 

5  ] 

11 

i  11 

i  10] 

l  1,541 

L  1, 571 

l  2,522 

Trinidad . 

11,733 

1  181 

I  ] 

< 

j  11 

t  a 

l  1,541 

\  1, 54( 

)  2,588 

Connecticut 

Ansonla.  _ _ _ 

19,89* 

1  181 

)  3 

1 

11 

>  V 

7  1,91: 

1  1,861 

J  3,501 

Bristol . . 

28,451 

1  171 

1  : 

1 

li 

)  17! 

J  2,771 

1  2,7$ 

1  5, 142 

Banbury.— . . 

22,261 

i  19( 

K  1 

13 

1 

i  lb 

l  2,151 

S  2,09- 

f  3,686 

Derby.. . . 

1$78! 

il  184! 

i  < 

l  J 

li  51 

N  1,02 

71  96! 

il  1,795} 

outs¬ 

tand¬ 

ing 


lars) 


[Amount 
in  sink- 
ling  funds 
(thou¬ 
sands  of 
dollars) 


11 


430 

574 

177 

80 

8 

720 


270 

501 

730 

437 

.,077 

528 

545 


87 


4301 


878 

m 

686 

178 


114 

200 

285 

474 

584 

3,12ft 

598 

675 

410 


40 

515 

482 

483 


738 

460 

21&I 


12 


206 


194 

2 

237 

748 

400 

34 

"*8 


*  Statistics  of  1030. 
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Larue  in* “sUiZ fukds,  city  school  systems,  1931-S^-Contmued 

GROUP  in.— CITIES  OF  10,000  TO  29,999  POPULATION— Continued 


Super-  Teachers  Enrollment 

intend-  _ _ _ 

Pnnnift-  Aver'  ^  sJ?per"  Average 

a*8  811(1  visors  daily 

rrSSSis  sch°o1  assi!t'  “}d  attenci- 

s S?  termN  ant  Men  W°m'  Boys  Girls  ance 

oiiwou;  (days)  super-  dpals  en 

intend- 

ents 


Amount 
in  sink¬ 
ing  funds 
(thou¬ 
sands  of 
dollars) 


BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1930-1932 


Table  4. — (A)  Personnel ,  length  of  school  term ,  and  (B)  school  bonds  outstanding } 
and  balance  in  school  sinking  funds ,  city  school  systemsy  1981—82  Continued 

GROUP  m.— CITIES  OP  10,000  TO  29,999  POPULATION— Continued 


Super-  Teachers  Enrollment 

intend- _ 

Potmla-  Aver“  BVper'  Average 

Xol  assist-  ^  w  affi. 

of  3.930)  (Jgjj  jgjfc  Men  W£“'  Boys  Girls  anee 

intend- 

ents 


Amount 
in  sink¬ 
ing  funds 
(thou¬ 
sands  of 
dollars) 
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m.nT1,  4 _ (A)  Personnel,  length  of  school  term,  and  (B)  school  lands  outstanding, 

and  balance  in  school  sinking  funds,  city  school  systems,  1981-32 — Continued 

GROUP  III.— CITIES  OF  10,000  TO  20,909  POPULATION— Continued 


Supor- 

lntond- 

Aver-  ents  Super- 
Popula-  and  visors 

school  assist-  and 
term  ant  orin- 


Tcachers  Enrollment 


School 

bonds 

Avrnage  stand- 

daily  "JJ." 

at“Ld‘  (thou- 


term  ant  prin-  Men  Worn-  Boyg  Glris  ance  tthou- 
of  1930)  (day8)  super-  clpals  en  sands 

intend-  of  dol- 

onts  hire) 


Amount 
in  sink¬ 
ing  funds 
(thou¬ 
sands  of 
dollars) 


Missouri— Con. 


St.  Charles. 
Sedalia.-.-- 


University  City. . 
Webster  Groves. . 


31  643  601 

105  1,942  1,928 

124  2,338  2,125 

109  2,233  2,075 


1, 144  223  - 

3,674  618  . 

3,923  1,618. 

3,792  868. 


Anaconda... 

Helena . 

Missoula... 


1  20 

1  9 

1  17 

1  17 

1  9 


50  1,092 
115  2,37fl 


1,092  1,022 
2,378  2,330 
3,538  3,392 


Beatrice . 

Fremont . . 

Grand  Island.. 
Hastings....... 

Norfolk . 

North  Platte. . 


112  2,123 
85  1,754 


100  1,873  1,7 


2,998  369L 


New  Hampshire 


Berlin . 

Claremont... 

Concord . 

Dover . 

Keene . 

Laconia . 

Portsmouth. 

Rochester... 


New  Jersey 


Asbury  Park . 

Belleville . 

Bridgeton . 

Burlington . 

Carteret . 

OlifEside  Park. . . . 

Oollingswood . 

Cranford . 

Dover . 

Englewood . 

Garfield . 

Glouoeeter  City .  _ 

Hackensack. _ _ 

Harrison . 

Hawthorne . 

Hillside  (P.O., 
Elizabeth)-.-.. 

Linden . 

Lodi . 

Long  Branoh . 

Lyndhurst . 

Millville. . . 

Morristown. . 

Neptune  (P.O., 


114  2,141 
m  3,240 


116  1,712 
86  1,404 


1,017  1,12 


114  2,19 
153  2,89 
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GROUP  III.— CITIES  OF  10,000  TO  29,999  POPULATION— Continued 


New  Jersey— 
Oon. 

Nutley . 

Pensauken(P.Q., 
Merchant  ville) . 

PhMipsburg . 

PleasantvDle . 

Rahway . 

Red  Bank . 

Ridgefield  Park.. 

Ridgewood . 

Roselle . 

Rutherford . 

South  River . 

Summit _ 

Teaneck . 

Union . 

Vineland . 

Weehawken . 

Westfield . 

West  Orange . 

Woodhridge . 

New  Mexico 

Albuquerque . 

Roswell . 

Santa  Fe . 

New  Yore 

Batavia . 

Beacon.. . 

Cohoes . 

Coming: 

District  no.  9... 
District  no.  13.. 

Cortland . 

Dunkirk- . 

Endicott- . 

Floral  Park. . 

Freeport . 

Fulton . 

Geneva. . 

Glen  Cove . 

Glens  Falls _ 

Glovers  ville . 

Hempstead . 

Herkimer..  _ _ 

HoraelL . 

Hudson . . 

Ir  ondequoit 
(P.O.,  Roches¬ 
ter) . 

Ithaca . 

Johnson  City . 

Johnstown. . 

Ken  more . 

Kingston.. . 

Lackawanna. . 

Little  Falls . 

Lockport . 

Lynbrook . 

Mamaroneck . 

Massem . . 


Super- 

Intend- 

Aver-  ents  Super¬ 
age  and  visors 
school  assist-  and 


Teachers  Enrollment 


age  ana  visors  H&Uv  »u*uu- 

,  ““  school  assist-  and  a?£S.  ing 

term  ant  prin-  M  n  Worn-  B  Qlrla  a™l?  (thou- 
of  1930)  (days)  super,  cipais  Men  ©n  *oys  ance  sands 

intend-  of  dol- 

ents  lars) 


Amount 
in  sink¬ 
ing  funds 
(thou¬ 
sands  of 
dollars) 


}  16, 777 1 


26, 670  180 

11, 173  177 

11,176  180 


17,376  187 

11,933  176 

23,226  186 
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Table  4. — (-4)  Personnel ,  length  of  school  term ,  and  ( B )  school  bonds  outstanding , 
and  balance  in  school  sinking  funds ,  city  school  sy stems }  1931-82 — Continued 

GROUP  III.— CITIES  OF  10,000  TO  29,090  POPULATION— Continued 


Super-  Teachers 

intend- _ 

•daymiIo  Avcx-  on ts  Super- 

"  npo  and  visors 

school  assist-  and 

AfiaS?  term  nnt  priii-  Mpn  Worn- 

of  1930)  ^ays)  super-  cipals  Men  on 

intcnd- 
ents 


Teachers  |  Enrollment  School 

- bonds  ^mount 

Average  in  sink- 

daily  “j™"  log  funds 
attend-  (thou- 

Boys  Girls  anco  sands  of 

oUof.  “olta) 

lars) 


NB W  V o a K — 
Continued 

Middletown . 

North  Tona- 

wanda. . 

Oedensburg . 

Olean . 

Oneida . 

Oneonta . 

Ossining . 

Oswego . 

Peekskill . 

Pelham _ - . 

Plattsburg . 

Port  Chester . 

Port  Jervis . 

Rensselaer . 

Rockville  Center. 
Saratoga  Springs- 

Tonawanaa . 

Valley  Stream— 
Water  vllet . 

North  Carolina 


Concord . - 

Elizabeth  City... 
Fayetteville.  —  .1 

Gastonia . 

Goldsboro . 

Kinston . 

New  Bern . 

Rocky  Mount. ... 

Salisbury . 

Shelby . 

Statesville . 

ThomasvUle . 

Wilson . 


North  Dakota  I 


Bismarck . 

Fargo . 

Grand  Forks. 
Minot . 


9  100  1,849  1,718 


2  691  1,3391  1,237 


lOt  2,090  2,373 
78  1,(538  1,609 

67  1,388  1,406 

114  2,569  2,825 
113  2,304  2,360 
74  1,609  1,805 
52  1,050  980 

66  1,431  1,531 

106  2,038  2,330 


10  52  1,063  l,00ti 

31  176  2,971  3,067 

29  75  1,668  1,780 

8  77  1,512  1,576 


Alliance . 

Ashland . . 

Ashtabula . 

Barberton . 

Bellaire . 

Bucyrus . 

Cambridge . 

Campbell. . 

Chilli  cothe . 

Coshocton . 

Cuyahoga  Falls- 
East  Liverpool.. 

Elyria _ 

Euclid . . 

Findlay . . 

Foa  tom . . 

Fremont . . 


114  2,661 
7ft  1,769 


2,104  2,1001 
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m.„H  4 _ (A)  Personnel,  length  of  school  term,  and  (B)  school  bonds  outstanding, 

^  and  balance  in  school  sinking  funds,  city  school  systems,  1981-82  Continued 

GROUP  III.— CITIES  OP  10,000  TO  29,999  POPULATION— Continued 


Super¬ 
intend- 

Pnnnla-  Aver"  en1i?  St?per’  Average 

age  and  visors  daily 

,  “J®  school  assist-  and  attend- 

AerrI\  “*  IJrlD,"  Men  W°m‘  Boys  Girls  ance 

ori»duj  (days)  super-  cipals  en 

intend- 
ents 


Teachers  Enrollment 


Amount 
in  sink¬ 
ing  funds 
(thou¬ 
sands  of 
dollars) 
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Table  4. — (A)  Personnel ,  length  of  school  term ,  and  ( B )  school  bonds  outstanding , 
and  baionce  in  school  sinking  funds ,  city  school  systems ,  1981-82 — Continued 

GROUP  III.— CITIES  OF  10,000  TO  29,999  POPULATION— Continued 


Texas— Contd. 

Brownsville . 

Brownwood . 

Cleburne . 

Corpus  GhristL.- 

Corsicana . 

Del  Rio . 

Denison . 

Greenville . - 

Harlingen- ------- 

Highland  Park 
(P.O.,  Dallas)-. 

Lubbock . 

Marshall . 

Palestine . 

Pampa.-.- . 

Paris . 

San  Angelo . 

San  Benito . 

Sherman-- . 

Sweetwater . -■ 

Temple . 

Texarkana . 

Tyler . 


14,760  1761 


Barre .  11,307 

Burlington .  24,789 

Rutland .  17,316 


Alexandria .  24, 149  1 

Charlottesville.—  16,246  1 

Danville .  22,247  1 

Hopewell .  11,327  3 

Petersburg .  28, 664  3 

Staunton .  11, 990  3 

Suffolk .  10, 271  3 

Winchester .  10, 866  3 

Washington 

Aberdeen .  21, 723  1 

Bremerton .  10, 170  1 

Hoquiam .  12,766  3 

Longview .  10,662  3 

Olympia .  11,733  1 

Port  Angeles .  10, 188  1 

Vanoouver .  15,766  1 

Walla  Walla. .  16,976  ] 

Wenatchee .  11,627  ] 

Yakima .  22, 101  : 

West  Vibginia 

Bluefleld .  19,339 

Clarksburg: 

City  district....  \  : 

Coal  district....;  a8>8Ml\  : 

1  Distribution  by  sex  estimate 


fl  113 

10  79 

14  eel 

5  133 

14  89 

6  34 


28  128 

7  108 

14  63 

13  84 

19  89 

21  146 

7  66 


17  70 

20  92 

16  111 


66  1,093  1,022 

92  1,697  1,641 

73  1,296  1,396 


164  3,163 
451  909 


26  147  2,419  2,453 

24  144  2,223  2,265 

10|  05l  1, 997(  1.0131 
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Table  4. — (-4)  Personnel ,  length  of  school  term,  and  ( B )  school  bonds  outstanding, 
and  balance  in  school  sinking  funds,  city  school  systems ,  1981—82 — Continued 

GBOUP  m.— CITIES  OP  10,000  TO  29,999  POPULATION— Continued 


Super- 

lntemd- 

Prranlii-  Aver“  ent?  SuPW- 
fEvn  ase  and  visors 

rommis  0011001  a031®*”  and 
Kg?  term  ant  prin- 
oii03o;  ((jays)  super-  cipals 
intend- 
ents 


Average 

dally 

attend¬ 

ance 


Amount 
In  sink¬ 
ing  funds 
(thou¬ 
sands  of 
dollars) 


West  Virginia— 

Continued 

Fairmont: 

Independent  1  f 

district . ^  23,159^ 

Union  district-.  J  [ 

Martinsburg .  14, 857 

Morgantown .  16, 186 

Moundsvflle .  14, 411 

Parkersburg _ * .  29, 623 

Wisconsin 

Appleton .  25, 267 

Ashland .  10, 622 

Beloit .  23,  611 

Cudahy .  10,  631 

Eau  Claire .  26,  287 

Fond  du  Lac .  26,  449 

Janesville .  21, 628 

Manitowoc .  22, 963 

Marinette .  13,  734 

Shorewood  (P.O., 

Milwaukee) 13, 479 
South  Milwaukee.  10, 706 

Stevens  Point ....  13, 623 

Two  Rivers .  10, 083 

Watertown .  10, 613 

Waukesha . 17,176 

Wausau .  23, 758 

Wauwatosa .  21. 194 


68  1,580 

165  3,006 
79  1,859 

175  2,960 


13  43  142 

3  29  156 

16  16  106 


17  101 

23  124 

26  126 


Casper _ 

Cheyenne - 


23\  197  2,830  2,815 
13  100  2, 217  2, 092 
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Table  5. — Expenses,  outlays ,  and  other  payments 

GROUP  I.— CITIES  OP  100,000 


Current  expenses,  full-time  day  schools 


Auxiliary 
Opera-  Main-  agencies 

xfjrS1  Instruction  tion  of  tenance  and  co- 

00111101  plant  of  plant  ordinate 
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from  current  funds,  city  school  systems,  1981-82  . 
POPULATION  AND  MORE 


Part-time 
and  con¬ 
tinuation 
schools 

Nteht 
schools  and 
American¬ 
ization 
classes 

Summer 

schools 

Debt,  service 

Capital 

outlay 

Grand  totul 
expenditures 

l 

Interest 

All  other 
debt  service 

9 

10 

11 

n 

13 

U 

15 

$13,200 

$S,  041 

$312,481 

$205,000 

$15, 814 

$2, 990, 108 

$33,660 

67,594 

406, 625 

35a  000 

150,957 

5,432,945 

214i  504 

893,677 

265,060 

3,055,836 

2, 357, 602 

4, 829, 678 

42, 550, 354 

81,  740 

89,071 

687, 572 

464, 317 

48a  822 

7,743,621 

33,287 

45, 740 

244,091 

99, 125 

206,140 

3, 438, 767 

161,  710 

297,638 

706,033 

699,000 

1,047,745 

12, 005,  523 

160,269 

47, 320 

11,760 

447,035 

226,968 

286, 422 

6,254,225 

29,872 

192,831 

219,000 

38,800 

2,803,861 

117,812 

4,139 

476, 215 

940,942 

140,377 

5,390,537 

53,010 

26,356 

23,086 

35, 1S1 

59, 626 

3,288,354 

4,906 

34,650 

A3, 595 

8a  000 

986, 108 

2,705,232 

93,873  : 

34,007 

4,456,171 

14,4ia071 

300, 457  1 

316,328 

17,284 

2, 214,769 

534,310  1 

344, 164 

26a  024 

2,59a  620 

236,000 

656,260 

29,944 

2,102,348 

66,618 

297, 143 

283, 993 

53,874 

3,738,356 

511,914 

63a  «76 

549,351 

5,471,358 

5,071,279 

4, 625, 406 

69,183,494 

7,191 

4,240 

19,889 

59,000 

54a  721 

1,785,344 

5,928 

13,734 

108,355 

157,000 

5,699 

1,434,079 

169,481 

267, 225 

28,746 

1,051,856 

7,820 

57,827 

53,446 

155,779 

140,800 

271,773 

2,484,330 

34,736 

474,485 

550, 108 

449,974 

7, 3fla  408 

,  8, 451 

1,655 

173,349 

187,500 

110,971 

2,149,558 

3, 020 

12, 134 

343, 360 

100,000 

34,099 

2,960,341 

15,442 

103,279 

117,000 

86,838 

2,105,563 

5,291 

9,900 

120,618 

136, 169 

235,453 

2,44a  993 

1,416 

400,110 

80,436 

57,810 

3,613,«5 

58, 103 

443,181 

4,003,479 

575,054 

9,13a  266 

1  Estimated  part  of  county  system. 


i 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


7 


8 

9 

10 


11 


12 


13 

14 

15 


m 


17 

18 


10 

20 

21 

22 

23 


24 


25 

28 


27 


28 
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T aisle  5. — Expenses,  outlays,  and  other  payments  from 

GROUP  I. — CITIES  OF  100,000 


City 


Current  expenses,  full-time  day  schools 


General 

control 


Instruction 


Opera¬ 
tion  of 
plant 


Main¬ 
tenance 
of  plant 


Auxiliary 
agencies 
and  co¬ 
ordinate 
activities 


Fixed 

charges 


Total 


60 


61 


29 


46 


47 


Maryland 

Baltimore . 

Massachusetts 


Boston . . 

Cambridge . 

Fall  River . 

Lowell . 

Lynn . 

New  Bedford . 

Somerville . 

Springfield . 

Worcester . 


Michigan 


Detroit . .. 

Flint . 

Grand  Rapids., 


Minnesota 


Duluth . 

Minneapolis.. 
St.  PauL . 


Missouri 


$304,976 


799, 921 
76, 601 
23, 906 
15,246 
66,440 
33, 714 
29, 129 
121,706 
61,254 


678,099 

129,388 

94,437 


66,468 
216, 166 
104, 071 


Kansas  City .  243,479 

St.  Louis . j  411,231 

Nebraska 

Omaha _ 

New  Jersey 


Camden _ 

Elizabeth.... 
Jersey  City.. 

Newark . 

Paterson.... 
Trenton . 


154,269 


New  York 


Albany . 

Buffalo . 

New  York.. 
Rochester. . 


itlca.. 

Yonkers. 


Ohio 


Akron . 

Canton . 

Cincinnati.... 

Cleveland.... 

Columbus.... 

Dayton. . 

Toledo . 

Youngstown... 


Oklahoma 


69  Oklahoma  City. _  62, 064 

70  .  78;  505 


41,422 
59,933 
246,380 
428,098 
54,747 
109, 875 


61,453 
,  344,402 
3, 311,736 
269,021 
60,466 
25,943 
71,632 


54,886 

35,271 

240,892 


$7, 586, 850 


12,525,307 
1, 539,028 
862, 703 
1, 079, 426 
1, 143, 387 
1, 240, 437 
1, 120, 161 
2,503,342 
2,840,118 


16, 346, 776 
1,856,968 
2, 519, 205 


1, 640, 349 
6,361,108 
2,680,885 


4,713, 628 
8, 577, 385 


2,779,486 


1,652,  011 
1,570,674 
4,696,686 
7,834,701 
2,694,003 
1, 850,  767 


$882,629 


1,3 


78,895 

71,572 

104,183 

48,232 


1, 363,866 
,  8,373,487 
117, 361,  764 
5,385,629 
2, 919, 146 
1,339, 971 
2,956,025 


2,456,  626 
1, 232, 491 
5,635,653 
12,422,024 
3, 466,400 
2,236,254 
3, 260, 133 


1, 973,968 
1,964,110 


191, 642 
129, 807 
193, 540 
195,688 
171, 059 
151, 950- 
467, 101 
289.056 


2, 447,798 
374,298 
391,941 


306,658 
957, 626 
425,692 


615,0 

1,054,8 


367, 943 


187,654 
200,808 
673,700 
764, 676 
327,228 
225,206 


$339,  095 


1,331,076 
70, 879 
36,  724 
26,556 
45,  637 
25, 163 
52, 637 
170,  450 
180,  719 


457, 001 
62,986 
107, 599 


64,245 
516, 176 
135,  327 


212,059 
687,  669 


178,808 
1,304,788 
068, 217 
810,248 
397, 512 
158,959 
311,320 


334,214 
195, 310 
672,748 
1, 632, 832 
474,420 
327,472 
357,482 
287,262 


274,134 
222;  726 


85,742 
144, 179 
84,493 
327,641 
67,536 
99, 031 


54,965 
,  375,383 
4,570,980 
320,871 
100,991 
87, 747 
50,677 


21,751 
260,826 
530,267 
136,303 
13, 698 
81,383 
59,069 


55,500 

101,251 


$110,  440 


720,064 
90,908 
38,169 
34,  675 
10,186 
27, 870 
36, 829 
90,702 
85,347 


695,694 

171,450 

85,656 


63,  510 
196, 531 
83,442 


353, 690 
728,346 


36,117 


43,821 

36,007 

294,646 

566,870 

65,313 

65,395 


$873,899  $10,097,897 


71,789 

162,050 

4,213,383 

08,866 

125,519 

43,731 

69,664 


40,463 
74,799 
213,209 
592,071 
15a  976 
4a  508 
72,913 

6a  280 


44,571 

72,321 


162,960 
0, 475 
12,062 
2,954 
5, 724 
2,000 


3,000 

111,423 


74, 156 
1,141 
4, 421 


24,277 
3A  616 


18,095 

203,050 


63, 174 


29,  702 
7,378 
47,478 
3a  621 
18,973 
15,953 


81,802 
,  591,336 

U,  170,705 
417,566 
292,080 
-.87,617 
17a  909 


107,666 
5a  815 
212, 181 
48a  185 
122,518 
7a  250 
117,851 
51,326 


34,688 

39,975 


16,866,266 
1,977,433 
1, 103, 371 
1, 352, 397 
1,457,062 
1, 500, 249 
1, 390, 706 
3, 356,360 
a  567, 017 


20, 60a  124 
2, 596, 221 
a  203, 259 


2,164,607 

8, 28a  222 

3, 429,417 


ai5a584 

11,562,504 


a  483, 677 


2,040,352 
2,019,030 
a  043, 283 
9, 95a  507 
3,227,800 
2, 36a  226 


1,812,672 
11,151,446 
149,69a  784 
7,292,201 
3, 89a  703 
1,74a  968 
3,638,127 


1,610.437 
7, 23a  509 
16,532,267 
4, 419, 512 
2,767,754 
a  993,  W5 
2,734,987 


2,444,915 

a  47a  887 
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current  funds,  city  school  systems,  1931-82 — Continued 

POPULATION  AND  MORE— Continued 


Debt  service 


Part-time 
and  con¬ 
tinuation 
schools 


Nipht 
schools  and 
American¬ 
isation 
classes 


Summer 

schools 


BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1930-1932 

Table  5. — Expenses ,  outlays,  and  other  payments  from 

GROUP  I.— CITIES  OF  100,000 

Current  expenses,  full-time  day  schools 
Auxiliary 

ty  Opera-  Main-  agencies  pivah  _ 

Instruction  tion  of  tenance  and  co-  charges  Total 

control  plant  of  plant  ordinate  ° 

activities 


71  Portland. 


$178, 707  $3, 850, 545  $419, 121  $107, 829 


Pennsylvania 


Erie .  74,351 

Philadelphia .  1, 051, 785 

Pittsburgh . — .  523,439 

Reading .  86, 721 

Scranton .  81,816 

Rhode  Island 


1, 449, 888  238,  592 

21,717,059  2,140,054 
9,368,477  1,309,994 
1,362,711  247,597 

1,882,488  212,101 


1,029  $35,647  $4,681,878 


138,414 
1, 030, 334 
215,436 
39,  510 
59, 197 


77  Providence . —  204,222  3,475,504  491,654  202,977  129,687 


1, 186, 025  27, 989,  296 

242, 347  12, 200, 829 

56, 191  1, 879, 169 

77,999  2,416,899 


1,087  4,505,131 


Chattanooga  3 .  25, 700 

Knoxville- . —  32,692 

Memphis . .  48,905 

Nashville- . —  30,921 


Dallas— . . 

El  Paso . . 

Fort  Worth- 

Houston . . 

San  Antonio.. 


87  Salt  Lake  City. 


88  Norfolk _ 

89  Richmond.. 


801, 144  64,  429 

895, 706  87, 187 

1, 980, 174  180,  841 

839,  503  71, 179 


2,488,674 
1,155,879 
1,806,005 
3,151,789 
2, 267, 485 


Washington 

90  Seattle .  185,067 

91  Spokane— .  41,387 

92  Tacoma .  40,117 


93  Milwaukee .  246,262 


1, 144, 405 
1, 898, 647 


4,722,120 
1, 470,  505 
1, 225,  670 


8,251 

24,900 

43, 845 
32,504 

14,885 

18, 824 
30,234 
13,383 

27,453 

26,701 

9,192 

48,901 

18,850 

75,000 

84, 657 
91,874 

51, 571 
10,925 

69, 762 

80, 784 
16,731 

23,948 
15,139 
9, 457 
34,040 
1,855 

108, 937 

25,880 

33,999 

59, 169 
84,469 

22,806  . 
52,500 

4,733 

170, 989 
43,224 
57,549 

111,944  . 
33,339 

50, 328 

7,112 

5,781 

890, 677 

516,888 

116 

914,409 
1,086,662 
2, 310,  760 
996, 682 


2,895, 624 
1,341,838 
2,153,739 
3, 069, 246 
2,626,044 


5, 785, 824 
1,808,116 
1, 544, 342 


110  8,833,726 


GROUP  II. — CITIES  OF  30,000 


Alabama 

1  Mobile .  $16,295  $430,784  $41,194  $23,131  $10,030  $19,689  $541,123 

2  Montgomery .  13,091  324,385  30,932  3,461  13,130  5,162  390,161 

Arizona 

3  Phoenix .  17,483  573,400  63,552  15,754  11,787  7,326  689,302 

4  Tucson .  21,545  585,409  50,710  21,034  21,637  8,076  708,411 

Arkansas 

5  Fort  Smith .  13,406  289,133  30,071  10,505  3,466  10,184  356,765 

6  Little  Rock- .  34,294  700,673  76,464  12,252  24,457  21,386  869,526 


s  Statistics  of  1930.  The  1932  report  was  received  too  late  to  be  Included. 
4  Estimated. 
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BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1930-1932 


Table  5. — Expenses,  outlays,  and  other  payments  from 

GROUP  II.— CITIES  OF  30,000 


Current  expenses,  full-time  day  schools  | 


conM  ^truction  tiSnof  tenance 
CODtro1  plant  of  plant 


Auxiliary 
agencies 
and  co¬ 
ordinate 
activities 
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BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1930-1932 


j; 

1  Table  5. — Expenses,  outlays ,  and  other  payments  from 


GROUP  II. — CITIES  OF  30,000 


.jr 

City 

Current  expenses,  full-time  day  schools 

General 

control 

Instruction 

Opera¬ 
tion  of 
plant 

Main¬ 
tenance 
of  plant 

Auxiliary 
agencies 
and  co¬ 
ordinate 
activities 

Fixed 

charges 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Massachusetts— 

■Jf'.'.'i  :::  ; 

Continued 

Medford . 

$30,661 

$822,992 

$111,362 

$17,822 

$30,962 

$500 

$1,014,299 

:w-  •  -  95 

Newton . 

38,319 

1, 125, 545 

162, 147 

92,726 

32,440 

4,837 

1, 456, 014 

96 

Pittsfield . 

15,030 

677,  540 

115, 326 

55,107 

24, 144 

1,000 

888,147 

■*  |  ■:'■■■;  97 

Quincy . 

23, 737 

1,021,215 

110,365 

27,473 

25,434 

500 

1,208,724 

"1  98 

Revere . 

10, 197 

526, 351 

94, 245 

10, 095 

29,838 

309 

680,035 

■,  99 

Salem . 

20,  672 

375,418 

57, 961 

17,742 

13,995 

3, 431 

489, 219 

Vi!  .iL'iV  100 

12|  065 

417,  719 

61,180 

12, 326 

23,915 

527,205 

Pi  '  101 

Waltham . 

15i  150 

493;  151 

46,533 

21, 128 

28,036 

7,181 

611, 179 

<  102 

7, 932 

463, 973 

60,824 

10,838 

17,399 

566,966 

Michigan 

'Si!  ■  103 

Battle  Creek . 

47,292 

633,478 

130,644 

36, 221 

80,072 

13, 458 

941,765 

104 

Bay  City . 

23,982 

590,540 

90, 694 

16,836 

32,639 

6,996 

761, 687 

Dearborn: 

■v-|!  i  106 

City  district—— 

17,078 

251,505 

54,037 

9, 615 

21, 267 

2,589 

356,091 

■:i|  106 

Fordson  district 

92,076 

778,799 

233,729 

82, 602 

41, 110 

1,770 

1,230,086 

107 

Hamtramck . 

67,366 

701, 805 

134,506 

22,975 

75,049 

5,870 

1,008,471 

■:tj  108 

Highland  Park . 

64,731 

935,269 

148,158 

41, 952 

42, 792 

4,609 

1,237,511 

’,■!  '  109 

Jackson... . 

35,031 

723,363 

132, 361 

24,866 

,  16,864 

10,080 

942,565 

no 

Kalamazoo . 

40,947 

824,  523 

136, 105 

30,945 

124,202 

33,609 

1,190, 331 

Ill 

Lansing . . 

48,  324 

1,072,539 

149,578 

42,118 

85,173 

20,040 

1, 417,  772 

112 

Muskegon . 

30,240 

691,626 

102, 746 

40, 372 

135, 595 

7,702 

1,014, 281 

;':,hL 113 

Pontiac . 

41,422 

809,436 

173,739 

11,303 

34, 211 

4,833 

1, 074, 944 

V^i,  114 

Port  Huron . 

19,300 

496, 217 

76,798 

13,057 

29, 411 

9,670 

644, 453 

116 

Saginaw . 

32,844 

967,027 

167,484 

35, 211 

73,891 

15,725 

1,292,182 

!f 

Mississippi 

1  W  116 

Jackson 8 . 

10,768 

246,395 

22,670 

8,122 

4,359 

5,605 

297, 919 

1  117 

Meridian . 

10, 180 

166,825 

21,740 

4,187 

3,162 

2,814 

208,908 

Missoubi 

118 

Joplin . 

13,385 

273,629 

38,705 

11,705 

1,826 

4,670 

343,920 

'  119 

St.  Joseph . 

33,194 

739,928 

130, 175 

20,130 

18,708 

6,432 

948,567 

120 

Springfield . 

20,674 

505,953 

78,878 

23,359 

3, 270 

11,622 

643, 756 

Montana 

■  !'  '  121 

1 

Butte . . . 

25,542 

506,720 

92,991 

18,173 

16,280 

27,773 

687,479 

Nebraska 

122 

Lincoln _ _ _ 

76,698 

1,043,014 

206,250 

69,067 

81,731 

9,228 

1,485, 988 

:  , 

New  Hampshire 

'  123  . 

Manchester . 

19,390 

592, 412 

70,014 

33,547 

31, 762 

37,109 

790,234 

124 

Nashua . 

8,377 

267,948 

51,906 

5,498 

14,813 

12,565 

361, 107 

New  Jersey 

"i'P:"  125 

Atlantic  City . 

47,870 

1,271,067 

169,552 

53,150 

58,497 

16, 100 

1,616,236 

.  126 

Bayonne . 

93,570 

2,097,450 

268,217 

127,925 

108,921 

10,821 

2,706,904 

127 

Bloomfield . 

19,604 

668,414 

73,754 

31,249 

26,029 

7,525 

826,575 

^  ;  128 

Clifton . 

26,  329 

721, 716 

103,007 

17,051 

25,980 

4,545 

899,228 

SiviiV;  129 

East  Orange . . 

44,277 

1, 119, 127 

113,487 

45, 917 

29,885 

7,440 

1,360,133 

130 

Hoboken . 

48,006 

1, 101, 334 

193,347 

27,577 

46, 113 

4,795 

1,421, 172 

131  : 

Irvington . 

40,377 

868,790 

159,522 

22,714 

30,264 

6,983 

1, 128,650 

132 

Kearny  (P.0,, 

Arlfnimvn  i 

24,270 

715,359 

79,495 

30,193 

15,532 

5,415 

870,264 

133 

Montclair . 

60,946 

1,054,401 

128,356 

27,585 

23,358 

4,491 

1,299, 137 

■!NiiV  1  134 

New  Brunswick— 

38,800 

559,297 

48,172 

25,948 

14,074 

1,549 

687,840 

135 

North  Bergen . 

28,277 

509,359 

120,219 

23,095 

194,060 

6,661 

881,671 

136 

Orange . 

27,857 

580,684 

07,988 

38,897 

24,323 

4,644 

744,393 

a  Statistics  Qt  1930, 
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current  funds,  city  school  systems,  1931-82— Continued 


Night 
schools  and 
American¬ 
ization 
classes 

Debt  service 

Part-time 
and  con¬ 
tinuation 
schools 

Summer 

schools 

Interest 

All  other 
debt  service 

Capital 

outlay 

Grand  total 
expenditures 

1 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

$8,064 

$1,725 

$80,606 

96,085 

4,310 

$216,650 

$16, 282 

$1,337,626 

9  10A  991 

$634 
15, 197 
2,408 

10,966 
7,949 
17,494 
8,099 
9,063 
12, 897 
5,552 
2,665 

4,023 

1,355 

700 

1, 152 

106,000 

335,890 

1, 357, 493 

2,239 

97, 010 
42,730 

316,000 

210, 166 
72,655 

1, 854, 051 

803, 519 
605,507 
554,622  U 

Ii,948 

2,179 

1  151 

24,150 

68,000 

948 

13,369 

2,891 

2^143 

37,365 

54,584 

88,000 

126,000 

238,444 

7, 524 

985, 574  1 

757, 739  1 

1,000 

3, 702 

64,830 

88,281 

107,500 

150,000 

303, 177 
45,673 

1,425,997  1 

1,051,305  1 

4,  6*Jd 

51,463 

348,047 

81,400 

3, 742 
68, 194 

493,396  1 

1,929,079  1 

1,477,025  1 

1, 873, 208  1 

1,183,047  1 

1,566,654  1 

1,488,556  1 

2,’ 750 
22,744 

13,002 

23,263 

6, 517 

267,000 

173,777 

85,996 

437,038 

118,304 

206,850 

134 

162,784 

7,090 

174,034 
103, 195 
115,334 

11,018 
11, 320 

5,899 

1,764 

18,"  290 
3,550 
18,930 

12,367 
15  706 

2,516 

8,460 

42,934 

3,341 

U5.044 

113, 154 

340,339 

1,605,089  1 

1,333,823 

195, 100 

63,189 

51,850 

134,000 

590 

11,680 

8,325 

/lo,  ouo 

1  KDtt  IRA  1 

16,535 

7, 136 

80, 163 

64, 434 

1,000,  J 

2,591 

2,800! 

47,500 

3,100 

5,123 

351,110  1 
283,170  1 

2,653 

1, 137 

32,917 

29,032  | 

296 

1,534 

56,104 

106,438 

86,563 

52,059 
55,027 
31, 127 

274,806 

oj*  Ofil 

728,779  : 
1,461,018 
768,970 

1,445 

3,929 

2,773 

1,487 

3,595 

1,045 

15,283 

15,573 

27,473 

2,506 

734,076 

507 

193,272 

202,542 

47,591 

1,945,188 

7,043 

68,343 

156, 127 
46,000 

3,324 

7,834 

1,025,071 

440,643 

1,354 

24,348 

2,421 

23,330 

16,719 
i  59,538 

5,517 

177,170 

96,000 

1,956 

1,910,502 

3, 191,786 
1,335,829 
1,314,453 
1,729,479 
1,701,819 

3,541 

213,514 

131,134 

131,384 

135,000 

73,896 

53, 575 
237,603 
213,681 
92,741 

8,262 

1  5,815 

113,671 

5,142 

158,935 

OOi 

112,528 
100,293 
l  109,955 

56,96 5 

13,430 

4,269 

>  15,934 

m  lWi  Wl 

,  302,389 

649,026 
■  18,553 

;  2,110,223 

;  1,091,019 

5,322 

l  4,391 

20,569 

106,501 

i  9,466 

l  . 

[  251, 19C 

i  212,212 

123,151 
1  2,19* 

i  51,44! 

*  116,29! 

1,915,730 

12,241 

3,29! 

1,642 

L  2,185 

t  4,685 

S  12,475 

69,924 

1  two,  ooo 

£  1,143,717 

£  999,221 

t  . . 

162,622 

t  50, 00C 

1  . 

75,20* 

>  49,202 

119 

120 

121 

122 


123 

124 


125 

12S 

127 

128 
120 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 
136 
136 


i 
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Table  5. — Expenses,  outlays ,  and  other  payments  from 
GEOUP  II.— CITIES  OP  30,000 


eontro?  ^traction 


Auxiliary 
agencies 
and  co¬ 
ordinate 
activities 
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current  funds,  city  school  systems,  1981-82—  Continued 

TO  96,909  POPULATION-Continued 


Night 
schools  and 
American¬ 
ization 
classes 

Debt  service 

Part-time 
and  con¬ 
tinuation 
schools 

Summer 

schools 

Interest 

All  other 
debt  service 

Capital 

outlay 

Grand  total 
expenditures 

« 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

$25,611 

$20,086 

2,540 

6,034 

$105,871 

91,690 

96,830 

250,295 

$61,079 

65,835 

$1, 627, 069  1 

3,925 

4,624 

$38,162 

1,074,080  1 

1  100  086  1 

7,239 

219,974 

38,218 

l!  521,' 080  1 

14, 188 

97,425 

85,454 

105,500 

325,480 

1,812,771  1 

1, 127, 280  1 

3,966 

28,004 

20,542 

8,740 

115, 140 

22,166 

6,256 

1,774 

12,515 

5,706 

6,551 

10,965 

3,113 

15,822 

25,255 

4,963 

2,616 

25,058 

99,908 

57,350 

236, 428 

1,223,219  1 

953,072  1 
1,987,946 
963,504  1 

1, 132, 110 
3,084,892 
748,390 
3,241,614 
3,126,911 
907, 133 
623,857 
3,300*684 

227,487  : 

2,350 

25,490 

175,531 

39,201 

257,225 

384,604 

8,616 

5, 145 
16,714 
19,421 
8,870 
14, 526 
16,259 
22,345 
8,248 
65,761 

3  310 

4,509 

7, 129 
10,441 
10,252 
12,680 
12,586 
4,625 
2,750 
11,288 

40,475 
75, 195 
202,610 
27,497 
277, 109 
326,633 
76,902 
36,679 
138,468 

2,290 

90,000 

102,505 

202,009 

93,780 

191,000 

73,209 

23,900 

40,820 

294,062 

8,340 

32,906 
11,469 
643,173 
31,809 
800,362 
655,671 
23, 465 
28,841 
508,294 

3,332 

Of  oxv  1 

17,533 

9,960 

8,340 

12,767 

2,532 

12,942 

11,352 

63,296 

43,327 

110,105 
75,  lg 

109,807 

28*092 

1,067,147  : 

843,632  : 

2,487*908  : 

16,874 

266,621 

74,390 

807,582 

144,225 

612,177 

847,091 

mo  ok* 

3,569 

917 

92,424 

94,383 

106,029 

107,603 

50,244 

54,218 

71,484 

25,000 

2,293 

17,316 

1,479 

QOOi  w 

691,175 

1,340 

207,429 
7,522 
1, 121 
1,000 

708,995 

566,483 

jo'T 

2,879 

116,712 

115, 991 
62,071 

62,318 

Wf.WV 
AAA  4KO 

181,280 

23,500 

889*302 

9,963 

379,479 

482,144 

206,230 

23,615 

6,514 

43,382 

869 

2,249,188 

i  ooi  nntt 

167,066 

1,  in,  wv 

80,392 

88,402 

812,384 

1,760,138 

592,779 

6,801 

6,281 

4,194 

1,020 

207,765. 

42,166 

72,619 

240,500 

58,552 

114,725 

94,000 

. 

.  592 

204 

102,139 

3,850 

830,890 

655,266 

563,702 

4,000 

67,660 

62,927 

78,000 

64,273 

44,622 

16,416 

44,443 

63,834 

615,432 

1,370 

67,762 

63,500 
173, 122 

602,875 

CflA  «qjt 

109,528 

818 
227, 191 

i  _ _ _ 

OOU,  MO 

1,342,419 

643,824 

10,156 

4,614 

1,678 

1,720 

672 
1, 175 

l  5,506 

81,740 

20,080 

114,392 

104,517 
44,000 
150,370 
f  121,142 

. . 

i  6.208 

t  30,522 

891,135 

610,592 

41,000 

J  65 tm 

,  10.70C 

,  1, 50C 

►  515,852 

155 


158 


159 

150 

161 

152 

163 

164 

165 

166 


167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 
181 
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Table  5. — Expenses ,  outlays,  and  other  payments  from 
GROUP  IL— CITIES  OP  30r000 


183 

184 
186 
186 

187 

188 
180 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

196 
190 

197 

198 

199 


200 

201 

202 


203 

204 


206 


206 

207 

208 

209 

210 

211 

212 

213 

214 
216 


216 


217 

218 

219 

220 


City 


Pennsylvania 


Allentown . 

Altoona . 

Bethlehem . 

Chester . 

Easton . 

Harrisburg _ 

Hazleton . 

Johnstown . 

Lancaster . 

Lower  Merlon  (P. 

O.,  Ardmore).... 

McKeesport . 

New  Castle . 

Norristown . 

Upper  Darby . 

Wilkes-Barre . 

Williamsport . 

York....:.. . 


Rhode  Island 


Cranston.... 

Pawtucket _ 

Woonsocket. 


South  Carolina 


Charleston... 
Columbia. _ 


South  Dakota 
Sioux  Palls . 


Texas 


Amarillo . 

Austin.. . . 

Beaumont: 

City  district.... 
Prenoh  district. 
South  Park  dis¬ 
trict. 

Galveston.. . . 

Laredo . 

Port  Axthur.. . 

Waco . 

Wichita  Palls . ] 


Current  expenses,  full-time  day  schools 


Utah 

Ogaen.. _ 

Virginia 


Lynchburg. _ 

Newport  News.. 

Portsmouth _ 

Roanoke. . 


Washington 


221 
222 

0  Included  in  column  7. 


Bellingham.. 
Everett. . 


General 

control 

Instructioi 

Opera- 
l  tlon  of 
plant 

Main¬ 
tenance 
of  plant 

Auxiliary 
agencies 
and  co¬ 
ordinate 
activities 

Fixed 

charges 

Total 

% 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

$70, 323 
49,946 
36,948 
22,010 
30,012 
64,078 
30,600 
44,629 
46,438 

$1, 104, 626 
966,289 
661,799 
666,660 
486,  719 
1, 180, 018 
622,071 
1,031, 718 
669,068 

$149, 326 
175,222 
112,565 
93,785 
68,771 
151, 929 
78, 667 
136,008 
83,240 

$32,740 
28,482 
17, 917 
26,061 
26, 914 
69, 659 
7,436 
30,782 
12, 869 

$78,866 
45, 119 
20,678 
17,963 
39,630 
60,211 
27,277 
23, 710 
13,329 

$34,656 
38,206 
33,539 
28,878 
15,890 
47,736 
24,503 
32, 991 
36,723 

$1,470,526 
1,292,262 
883,446 
843,847 
666,836 
1,664, 131 
690,664 
1,298,838 
860,663 

39,  732 
43,632 
36,601 
27,234 
20,264 
61,468 
28,083 
29,269 

612, 498 
746,108 
699, 695 
437,898 
866, 530 
1,206,685 
693,794 
709,028 

79, 324 
95, 742 
100, 251 
52,302 
87,037 
190,446 
71, 961 
115,522 

11,685 

10,707 

28,568 

16,946 

47,696 

31,447 

10,681 

26,007 

62, 337 
13,649 
14,299 
9, 578 
52,280 
30,751 
19,563 
19,292 

28,973 

33,770 

27,324 

22,590 

42,135 

43,082 

17,858 

28,292 

834,649 
948,608 
906,628 
666,648 
1,115,932 
1,663,879 
741, 930 
928,000 

10, 498 

610, 018 

66,744 

18,386 

16,834 

11,890 

6,826 

622,480 
1,006,256 
446, 401 

18, 940 

788,727 

149, 172 

37,526 

13,660 

361,674 

62,246 

1,742 

10,263 

19,636 

12,367 

368,606 
473, 109 

21, 162 
37,373 

8,122 

2,931 

9,401 

20,243 

12,126 
6, 137 

429, 012 
662, 160 

22,742 

486,741 

72,120 

10,814 

10,361 

5,336 

608,113 

48,676 

16,386 

498.701 

416. 702 

54,658 

34,002 

60, 100 
5,691 

18,090 

3,662 

I 

21,430 

4,536 

691,664 

480,978 

23,278 

7,444 

11,060 

464,812 

36,983 

171,222 

43,791 

3,940 

19,634 

14,388 

661 

9,338 

18,079 

1,626 

2^381 

5,359 

1,604 

13,279 

5,213 

903 

14,520 

2,191 

668,868 
52,835 
214, 136 

464,702 

201,006 

692,418 

691,772 

487,966 

17,720 

10,166 

37,077 

16,668 

19,846 

377,222 

166,254 

443,938 

601,162 

415,248 

37, 575 
16,370 
63,345 
44,768 
41,047 

13,812 

5, 121 
26,321 
17, 151 

4,  707 

13, 014 
2,501 
8,458 
7,830 
6,214 

16,318 

496,668 

52,657 

30,368 

2,201 

1,622 

696,824 

10,379 

12,783 

11,410 

12,726 

387,637 

400,421 

360,030 

081,876 

29,870 
39, 031 
26,366 
61,945 

14,878 

15,102 

8,915 

10,137 

10,553 

17,649 

6,394 

25,526 

9,218 

3,455 

3,466 

15,529 

462,436 

488,601 

416,686 

807,737 

12,607 

12,619 

378,577 

394,005 

38,666 
52, 947 

8,202 

9,666 

5,446 

11,153 

2,761 

0,080 

446,269 

486,470 
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current  funds ,  city  school  sy stems ,  1931-32 — Continued 

TO  99,999  POPULATION— Continued 


Part-time 
and  con¬ 
tinuation 
schools 


$21,761 

1,660 

2,200 

1,900 

<%<> 


8, 326 
6,294 


9,169 

1,956 

0,887 


17,801 
*13,' ‘266' 


3,502 


%  400 


NIffhfc 
schools  and 
American¬ 
ization 


16 


$6,925 

2,640 

1,009 

3,208 

(fl) 

10, 016 


9,567 

4,442 


6,354 

346 


23,608 

404 


3,304 

12,853 

7,286 


4,086 


4,889 

2,004 


9,202 


2,945 


6,507 

5,545 

5,256 

3,660 


2,587 

189 


Summer 

schools 


U 


$1,750 

2,345 

1,560 

2,160 

00 


Debt  service 


Interest 


1* 


2,260 

10,559 


1,863 


1,874 


429 


4,949 


1,631 

8,960 


$200,533 
210,827 
159, 709 
158,020 
152,315 
142,029 
61,671 
176, 121 
144,063 

1,562 

88,355 

182,331 

64,598 

124,756 

16,640 


89,960 


110,436 

158,737 

51,688 


25,530 


71,4 


124,566 

68,371 

113,960 

11,018 

28,920 

87,350 

2,943 

106,751 

109,766 

80,222 


33,920 


66,800 

48,991 


All  other 
debt  service 


3,688 

23,720 


$186,770 
268, 361 
148,383 


7,426 
182, 626 
89,354 
206,000 
08,938 

101,360 
63,637 
6,785 
42, 442 
271,382 
394,898 
111,010 


62,000 

408,688 

29,000 


24,646 

70,046 


17,213 


3,849 

26,000 

46,469 

3,013 

21,860 

46,000 


60,000 
29,  W0 
3,543 


1,186 


17,896 

4,600 


Capital 

outlay 


14 


Grand  total 
expenditures 


15 


6,771 

86,066 


$136,844 
21,952 
6,346 
101, 130 
780 
3,937 
3,617 
58,513 
82,073 

684,649 
184,361 
3,  441 
7, 529 
39,997 
74,632 
74, 177 
443,579 


236,866 

246,512 


28,874 
33, 517 


175,231 


280,454 

3,926 

4,896 

60,584 

20,768 

15,299 

6,888 

2,315 

15,989 


49,724 


10,822 

3,806 

605 

10,926 


17,856 

2,847 


$2,025,109 
1,800,037 
1,202,712 
1, 110,  265 
827,356 
1,904,287 
849,029 
1,757,364 
1, 186,473 

1, 522, 120 
1,300,484 
1, 101,487 
687,004 
1,654,317 
2,102,017 
927,527 
1,663,775 


1,035,085 

1,834,908 

634,275 


613,082 

739,304 


876,062 


1, 100,622 
684,114 

786,197 

127,450 

286,673 

622,563 


210,837 
751,484 
747, 126 
580,780 


690*580 


569,406 
560,842 
426,478 
881, 152 


477,161 

549,312 


184 

186 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 
196 

196 

197 

198 

199 


200 

201 

202 


203 

204 


205 


206 

207 

208 

209 

210 

211 

212 

213 

214 

215 


216 


217 

218 

219 

220 


221 

222 


182168°— 33 - 6 
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BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1930-1932 


Table  5. — Expenses,  outlays,  and  other  payments  from 
GROUP  II.— CITIES  OF  30,000 


Current  expenses,  full-time  day  schools 


City 

General 

control 

Instruction 

Opera¬ 
tion  of 
plant 

Main¬ 
tenance 
of  plant 

Auxiliary 
agencies 
and  co¬ 
ordinate 
activities 

Fixed 

charges 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

223 

West  Virginia 

Charleston . 

$21,800 

$756, 819 

$93,159 

$18,854 

$63,512 

$18,345 

$972, 489 

224 

Huntington . . . 

33,807 

1, 043, 960 

80,326 

34,491 

28, 789 

25,640 

1, 247, 013 

225 

Wheeling: 

City  district.... 

24,616 

466, 021 

58,322 

21,831 

46,454 

24,960 

642,204 

226 

Triadelphia  dis¬ 

6,944 

196, 674 

33,460 

10,707 

13,425 

812 

262,022 

227 

trict. 

Warwood  dist.. 

3,300 

63,965 

8,280 

33,375 

7,273 

5,280 

121,473 

228 

Wisconsin 

Green  Bay... . 

19,417 

465, 954 

81,709 

16,903 

15,164 

5,800 

604,956 

229 

Kenosha . . 

31,204 

746, 770 

123, 186 

13,205 

29, 537 

2,599 

946,501 

230 

La  Crosse . 

14, 945 
35,034 

228,594 

1, 033, 110 

60,630 

144,901 

14,985 
30, 997 

2,522 
39, 596 

Z21, 676 
1,285,338 

231 

Madison . 

1,700 

232 

Oshkosh . 

12,125 

390,523 

56, 999 

17, 120 

9, 830 

387 

486,984 

233 

Racine . 

24.883 

785,424 

131,606 

43,133 

8, 510 

3,090 

996,646 

234 

Sheboygan . 

15,659 

16,001 

378, 355 

51, 670 

10,332 

0,814 

2,339 

471, 169 

235 

Superior . 

520,038 

97,005 

29, 647 

6,633 

9,520 

678,844 

236 

West  Allis . 

15,436 

547, 469 

73,193 

23,902 

13,968 

673, 968 

GROUP  EX— CITIES  OF  10,000  TO 


$936 

$2,327 

1,663 

158 

6,283 

750 

423 

1, 150 

1,713 

1,531 

1,664 

897 

1,730 

400 

1,553 

2,021 

1,200 

2,054 

2,213 

7,000 

5,000 

2,144 

1,943 

98 

2,511 

5,653 

6,898 

3,367 

6,937 

4,791 

4,006 

4,460 

1,802 

7,599 

4,467 

!3, 474 

4,240 

13, 310 

2.744 

6,477 

3,730 

2,024 

3,575 

42,288 

3,153 

13,879 

3,401 

3,902 

1,465 

4,919 

3,571 

13,286 

3,674 

3,692 

47,476 

4, 719 

25,902 

5,358 

Alabama 


Anniston . 

Bessemer . 

Decatur . 

Dothan . 

Fairfield . 

Florence . 

Gadsden . 

Huntsville . 

Phenix  City _ 

Selma . 

Tuscaloosa  ® _ 


Arkansas 


Blythevllle . 

El  Dorado . 

Hot  Springs . 

Jonesboro . 

North  Little  Rock. 

Pine  Bluff . 

Texarkana. . 


California 


Anq.hftfm _ _ 

Bakersfield. 
Beverly  Hills. 
Brawley...*.. 

Burbank . 

Burlingame.. 

Compton _ 

Eureka . 

Fullerton _ 

Inglewood.... 

Modesto . 

Monro  via  .... 

Ontario . 

Palo  Alto . 

Pomona . 

Redlands _ 


$6,722 
8,441 
4,391 
6, 160 
5,996 
5,665 
5,279 
4,704 
2,900 
5,648 
7,434 


4,147 

6,000 

9,008 

3,300 

8,120 

5,652 

11,101 


7,168 
18,945 
10,846 
8,000 
19,855 
6,944 
8,777 
6,062 
6,595 
18,223 
15, 660 
8,960 


10, 175 
15,088 
9,500 


$136,232 
138,704 
63,508 
80,276 
56,058 
73,043 
112,987 
58,376 
39,925 
100, 301 
128,470 


47, 015 
122,778 
133,600 
52,835 
125, 107 
150,196 


107, 018 
339,882 
243,723 
99,397 


113, 142 
168,427 
241, 451 
112,277 
189,506 
416, 165 
223,774 
136,358 
304,006 
398,907 
216,465 


*  Statistics  of  1980, 


$9, 970 
10, 271 
7, 213 
4,638 
4,631 
5,734 
10,385 
5,406 
1,824 
7,829 
9,250 


4,522 
12,656 
20,301 
7, 613 
18,  527 
19,683 
7,616 


13,099 
57,220 
35,828 
11,500 
47,085 
15,  976 
23,407 
26,387 
13,066 
25,081 
39, 814 
38,698 
20,638 
39,663 
54,357 
36,601 


$1,355 

3,954 

636 

2,723 

1,902 

3,148 

963 

779 


4,907 

2,830 


476 

845 

6,284 

260 

612 

4,257 

2,836 


1,246 
19,684 
8,459 
7,500 
10,227 
1,161 
3,799 
4,129 
2,170 
2,816 
7,163 
4,296 
1, 504 
10, 194 
24,400 
3,719 


$157,542 
163, 191 
82,031 
94, 537 
70, 160 
90,734 
131,278 
71,892 
45,049 
122, 259 
151,238 


58,373 

154.279 

173.280 
66,617 

162,917 

190,092 

113,576 


134,793 
447,797 
316, 570 
142, 451 
456,270 
142,822 
249,851 
295,309 
139, 475 
243,116 
478,802 
275,728 
179,828 
377,945 
544,947 
297,545 
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BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1930-1932 


Table  5. — Expenses,  outlays,  and  other  payments  from 

GROUP  III. — CITIES  OP  10,000  TO 


Current  expenses,  full-time  day  schools 


Auxiliary 

fiAnArai  Opera-  Main-  agencies 

Instruction  tlonof  tenance  and  co- 

0011,101  plant  of  plant  ordinate 

activities 


CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


current  funds,  city  school  systems,  1931-32 — Continued 


29,999  POPULATION — Continued 


schools  and  n 

and  con-  American-  Summer 

tinuation  80110013 

schools  classes 


Debt  service 


Interest  All  Other 
interest  d$bt  ^ 


Grand  total 
expenditures 


60, 176  119 

73,027  120 

149,368  121 

200,835  122 

93,460  123 
428,923  124 
740,946  126 


234,776  126 

387,406  127 
199,944  128 

193,689  129 
164,971  130 

231,996  131 

212,195  132 

274,744  133 

161,441  134 

437,923  186 

409,968  136 
336,962  137 
366,390  138 
632, 101  139 

498, 662  140 
298,031  141 

202,013  142 
214,873  143 
206,430  144 
288,839  146 

314,829  146 


BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1930-1932 

Table  5. — Expenses,  outlays,  and  other  payments  from 

GROUP  III. — CITIES  OF  10,000TO 


Current  expenses,  full-time  day  schools 
Auxiliary 

ty  _  .  Opera-  Main-  agencies  xed 

Gen5ir  Instruction  tlonof  tenance  and  co-  charces  Total 

control  plant  of  plant  ordinate  cnarRes 

activities 


147  Ames- . 

148  Boone . 

149  Burlington . 

Clinton: 

150  City  district— 

161  Lyons  district. 

162  Fort  Dodge . 

153  Fort  Madison . 

164  Iowa  City . 

155  Keokuk . 

166  Marshalltown . 

167  Mason  City . 

158  Muscatine . 

169  Newton . 

160  Oskaloosa . 

161  Ottumwa . 


162  Arkansas  City .  9, 302 

163  Atchison .  7, 184 

164  Chanute .  7,110 

165  Coffey  ville .  6,930 

166  Dodge  City .  8, 520 

167  Eldorado .  7,374 

168  Emporia .  9, 844 

109  Fort  Scott .  8, 568 

170  Hutchinson .  13,499 

171  Independence _  10,629 

172  Lawrence .  12, 896 


173  Leavenworth. 

174  Manhattan.... 


175  Newton... 

176  Parsons... 

177  Pittsburg- 

178  Baltna . 


179  Ashland . 

180  Bowling  Green- 

181  Fort  Thomas... 

182  Frankfort . 

183  Henderson . 

184  Hopkinsville . . . 

185  Middlesboro— . 

186  Newport . 

187  Owensboro . 


188  Alexandria... 

189  Bogalusa 8.... 

190  Lafayette  *. . . 

191  Lake  Charles. 

192  Monroe . 


215,602 
63,631 
264,276 
103,000 
144,248 
io  144, 149 
183, 769 
297, 422 
182, 416 
144, 074 
130,939 
312,991 


$10, 160 

$1,017 

2,071 

11,774 

5, 780 

3, 040 

4,435 

17 

187 

5, 040 

2,410 

2,848 

2,512 

4,710 

1,511 

10,682 

0,499 

8,084  .. 

3, 774 

4,411 

1,888 

2,100 

2,345 

2,941 

3, 275 

4, 279 

4, 170 

7,681 

2,094 
3,991  .. 

3,051 

1, 108 

0,072 

4, 130 

1, 872 

3, 109 
3,430 

7, 150 

1,205 

4,685 

8,370 

348 

540 

6,049 

4, 100 

384 

1,904 

2,280 

2,497 

4,004  .. 

650 

2,359 

4,303 

3,605 

5,022 

4,750 

1,970 

3,744 

2,151 

2,743 

1,050 

3, 153 

4,503 

1,520 

1,321 

1,307 

1,252 

1, 172 

0,402 

3, 511 

3,484 

3,449 

8,230 

2,2)9 

15,000 

1,500 

2,600 

1,500 

1,080 

440 

$189,341 
180,379 
400, 218 


193  Auburn . 

194  Augusta . . 

195  Bangor . . 

196  Biddeford . . 

197  Rumford . . 

19$  South  Portland- 

199  Waterville. . . 

200  Westbrook.  ..... 


9  Estimated  part  of  county  system. 


9  Statistics  of  1930,  w  Partly  estimated. 
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current  funds ,  city  school  systems ,  1981-32 — Continued 


20,999  POPULATION — Continued 


Part-time 
and  con¬ 
tinuation 
schools 

Night 
schools  and 
American¬ 
ization 
classes 

Summer 

schools 

Debt  service 

Capital 

outlay 

Grand  total 
expenditures 

Interest 

All  other 
debt  service 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

$13,821 

$30,000 

$3,138 

$236,300 

?0,450 

20,000 

1,600 

212,429 

$2,080 

33, 122 

34,000 

87,769 

557, 189 

$220 

27,630 

33,000 

0, 134 

356,493 

4,694 

1,000 

1,458 

79,989 

$622 

47, 076 

14,000 

83,924 

478, 721 

150 

14,000 

12,000 

2,000 

159,650 

5, 678 

14,000 

12,973 

228,882 

19, 142 

26,000 

231,813 

743 

1,012 

21,449 

33,095 

1,802 

315,778 

27,030 

17,000 

19,797 

468, 716 

1,700 

13,860 

15,000 

269,964 

18,698 

331002 

300 

246, 021 

10,384 

12,000 

186, 962 

1,640 

33,948 

19,284 

5,095 

478, 133 

1,096 

10,358 

9,655 

32,580 

291,843 

15,452 

32,234 

2,323 

200,976 

40 

11,750 

10,000 

2,091 

190, 610 

1,036 

2,120 

34|  004 

43,000 

22,065 

341,  645 

30,389 

38,046 

7, 857 

238,922 

3j  656 

11,000 

4,383 

230,006 

26,458 

35,000 

9,949 

306,092 

7;  366 

26, 019 

4,352 

216,295 

1,206 

35, 742 

24,000 

1,400 

455,779 

469 

19,375 

25,055 

1,155 

303,222 

25,275 

26,404 

1,957 

303,361 

20,534 

17,000 

671 

242,372 

425 

542 

11,858 

16,035 

3,951 

206,474 

488  ! 

3,859 

19,000 

202, 709 

15,116 

25,000 

3,376 

271,391 

24,249 

50,653 

314,718 

30,212 

37, 012 

2,813 

380,429 

27,879 

51,000 

4,905 

351,744 

8,050 

7,000 

1,015 

125,556 

140 

9,259 

19,025 

5,903 

160,366 

4,241 

12,980 

28,945 

125,166 

10 

44.541 

187,934 

576 

24,500 

899 

116,830 

9,064 

28,900 

1,782 

127,559 

14, 161 

1,000 

109,669 

341,465 

15,438 

7,000 

85,746 

253,252 

65,400 

26,000 

1,895 

299,399 

103, 131 

18,000 

4,500 

300 

112,225 

15, 175 

18,000 

2,743 

172,501 

41,062 

28,000 

5,637 

223,284 

21,865 

25,156 

7,357 

274,969 

605 

6,588 

5,000 

200,351 

3,436 

9, 100 

20,000 

406,976 

843 

10,000 

10,000 

128,824 

3,362 

400 

10,000 

125,000 

282,529 

*2&525 

is,  no 

273,273 

626 

2,260 

1,000 

8,360 

185,858 

119,628 

147 

148 

149 

160 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 
161 


162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 


179 

180 
181 
182 

183 

184 

185 

186 
187 


188 

189 

190 

191 

192 


193 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 
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current  funds,  dty  school  systems,  1981-88 — Continued 

29,999  POPULATION— Continued 


Part-time 
and  con¬ 
tinuation 
schools 


Night 
schools  and 
American¬ 
ization 
classes 


10 


Summer 

schools 


11 


Debt  service 


Interest 


12 


All  other 
debt  servce 


13 


Capital 

outlay 


14 


Grand  total 
expenditures 


15 


$474 


*  $20, 300 


$1,009 


1,250 


$6,250 


9,054 
2,' 320 


2,183 

534 

5,720 


1, 496 


2,780 


2,100 

995 


13,040 

43,550 

35,220 

27,490 


39,500 

96,000 

74,000 

61,000 


20,100 


29,000 


$270 


2,796 


525 

1,768 


6,797 

3,900 


1,294 

1,200 


471 


5,812 


2,750 

426 

1,129 

1,357 


4,026 


775 

5*387 


7,538 


2,476 

2,275 


235 

634 


1,901 


360 


4,070 


895 


1,044 


65 


11,859 

25,031 

22,197 

7,785 

10,180 


12,000 
15, 030 
57,500 
428, 517 
20,000 
23,000 


15,290 
38,063 
18, 606 


48,000 

39,000 

39,500 


1,830 


10,957 

32,600 

4,950 

5,290 


34, 700 


23,725 


1,410 

26,078 

30,885 


12,000 
75, 797 
57,000 


3,826 


11,250 

10,000 


297 

2,217 


25,604 

13,019 

14,740 


59,500 

37,000 

33,000 


270 


22,420 

34,706 

20,600 

13,438 


45,000 

56,000 

48,000 

54,000 


2,317 


4,512 


12, 150 
8,600 
67,655 
12,967 
17,807 


5,262 


19,807 

76,910 

187,628 

28,113 

6,688 

41,937 

49,099 

19,793 


6,006 
43,000 
125,957 
27, 187 
50,000 
10,000 
8,000 
96,000 
122,000 
25,000 
12,500 
56,170 
80,573 
12,801 


$322. 793 
2,339 
3, 321 


645 

6 

4,499 

7,029 

3,327 

13,274 

542 

912 

1,472 

4,211 

208,801 

2,803 


5,705 

1,398 

3,699 

168,263 

14,677 

1,205 

2,923 

3,153 


54 
4, 769 
1,398 
60,004 


1,079 


5,203 


432 


216 
81, 671 


1,720 

42,958 

248,200 


10,849 


2,270 

10,652 

30,795 

189 

295 

177,412 

1,715 

7,652 


2,143 

10,514 


$447,802  201 

165, 619  202 

154,032  203 


154, 191 
136,016 
164, 452 
411,783 
577,403 
618,622 

400.530 
150,687 
256,893 
312, 176 

155.531 
411,888 
477,668 
660,586 
406,289 
339,253 
269,884 
420, 681 
455,567 
341,077 
210,491 
314,781 
274,822 
286,045 

198.737 
322,564 
301.704 
122,470 

523.738 
461,816 
247,341 
239,063 
190,203 
178,489 
194,082 
385,030 
196,620 
438,274 
345,266 
402,380 
523,111 
573,833 
350, 185 
248,633 


228,413 

210,921 

793,238 

306,505 

330,843 

258,162 

468,262 

559,992 

813,754 

312,292 

239,223 

439,103 

287,236 

209,905 


204 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 
211 
212 

213 

214 

215 

216 

217 

218 

219 

220 
221 
222 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

229 

230 

231 

232 

233 

234 

235 

236 

237 

238 

239 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 

246 

247 


248 

249 

250 

251 

252 

253 

254 
265 

256 

257 

258 

259 

260 
261 


L 
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current  funds,  city  school  systems,  1981-3$ — Continued 

29,999  POPULATION — Continued 


Part-time 
and  con¬ 
tinuation 
schools 


$2,850 


Night 
schools  and 
American¬ 
ization 
classes 


10 


$758 


1,085 

“““595’ 


120 


362 


3,777 

1,104 

2,500 

554 


Summer 

schools 


11 


Debt  service 

Interest 

All  other 
debt  service 

12 

13 

$600 


2,445 


1,374 


8,126 


$3,235 

34,237 

36,550 

52,755 

12,708 

26,168 

90,669 

73,407 

14,955 

14,280 

57,242 

29,911 


18,360 

30,885 

5,000 

1,828 

78,248 

18,600 

17,265 

25,966 

48,860 


4,875 


11,088 

17,650 

9,845 

12,755 

1,028 


495 

16,657 

10,000 


19,672 

27,109 

22,271 

28,167 

18,250 

86,028 

24,580 

U,188 

aSooo 

71,594 

54,667 


Am 


1 


Capital 

outlay 

Grand  total 
expenditures 

14 

15 

$5,056 
87,000 
23,005 
125,011 
34,394 
24,656 
160,000 
170, 776 
16,000 
6,000 
135,311 
23,000 


61,003 


84,602 

100,000 

20,000 

35,006 

27,020 

57,000 


5,000 


14,500 


6,000 

15,000 

14,500 


80 

49,000 


26,768 

28,008 

83,000 

87,919 

20,142 

81,000 

22,000 

13,000 

89,108 

73,091 

54,667 


as 


1 


$3,297 

3,074 

931 

1,811 

3,427 

818 

8,960 

1,316 

7,900 

2,660 

16,347 

320 


9,970 

8,267 

243,746 

4,544 

54,501 

8,622 

8,891 

85,257 

2,765 

72,996 

73,413 


137 

4,813 

1,574 


5,890 

3,850 


47,045 

7,700 


6,961 

6,886 

10,292 

4,378 

2,673 

2,100 

23,887 

82,479 


6,699 

2,890 


svvf. 


$175,026 

391,315 

306,904 

467,779 

222,353 

268,503 

502,513 

650,841 

288,409 

203,861 

650,479 

240,104 


242,756 

300,438 

397,880 

194,936 

1,455,578 

272,790 

419,784 

340,908 

884,768 

907,871 

858,156 


122,728 

118,996 

111,581 

188,990 

124,871 

114,795 

97,480 

386*838 

168,878 

84,574 

138,664 


206*488 
344, 166 
323,266 
810,960 
338,941 
181,640 
368,325 
117,315 
861,775 

SiS 


262 

263 

264 

265 

266 
267 


270 

271 

272 

273 


274 

275 

276 

277 

278 

279 

280 
281 
282 
288 
284 


285 

286 

287 

288 

289 

290 

291 

292 
298 

294 

295 


296 


299 

190 

891 

803 
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current  funds ,  city  school  systems ,  1931-32 — Continued 

29,909  POPULATION— Continued 


Part-time 
and  con¬ 
tinuation 
schools 


Nicht 
schools  and 
American¬ 
ization 


classes 


Summer 

schools 


11 


Debt  service 

intflrMt  All  other 
interest  debt  gervlce 


\  12  I  13 


Capital  Orand  total 
outlay  expenditures 


14  15 


$206, 206  312 

199, 238  313 

396, 058  314 


307, 188  318 


270,888  319 
196,763  320 

437,236  321 
132,648  322 
246,622  323 
168,988  324 
340, 674  325 
111,144  326 


636,916  327 
739,956  328 
384,352  329 
215,167  330 
344,895  331 
528,635  332 

402,338  333 
368,104  334 
239, 271  336 

1,069,190  336 
661,499  337 
226, 815  338 
943, 743  339 
253,393  340 
364,516  341 
510,246  342 

1,013,361  343 

281,115  344 
556,525  345 
512,479  346 
298, 150  347 
665,448  348 
362,637  349 

696,906  350 
412,968  351 

428,213  352 

300.203  353 

408,253  354 
■331,091  355 
362,630  356 
828,67  1  357 

405.681  358 

440. 681  359 
234,686  360 
661,705  361 
523,330  362 

700.203  363 
378,664  364 
425,272  365 
718,023  366 

1,216,599  367 
643,496  368 
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current  funds,  city  school  systems ,  1981-82 — Continued 
29,999  POPULATION— Continued 


part-time 
and  con¬ 
tinuation 
sohools 


Night 
schools  and 
American¬ 
ization 


Summer 

schools 


Debt  service 


Interest 


All  other 
debt  service 


Capital 

outlay 


Grand  total 
expenditures 


$2, 250 


822 


9, 911 


4,250 

2,750 

7,234 

4,851 


0,082 


2,742 


10 


11 


$2,147 


1,871 

474 

933 

200 


1,419 
1,994 
3,049 
1,490 
1, 150 
1,771 
1,389 
2,180 
1,501 
944 


2,009 


7,862 

1,671 

304 

581 

1,644 

4,000 

185 

4,736 


5,844 

2,404 

2,105 

2,553 


5,495 

1,764 

368 

408 

4,333 

249 

6,169 

1,504 

7,504 

926 

7,085 

1,555 

901 
"I,"  155 


$270 


2,202 


4,220 

1,501 


7,431 


4,8 


505 

4,402 


2,350 


1,775 

“aTeoo 

3,200 


n 


13 


u 


$35, 958 
15,874 
13,265 


30,186 

13,284 

5,153 

21,450 
19,550 
20,050 
27,039 
48,569 
66,071 
16,518 
31,016 
74, 403 
45,423 
20,755 
53,220 
24, 104 
17,544 
5,221 
3,554 

13,500 

35,651 


122,823 
4,456 
50,032 
24,062 
33,304 
36,402 
161, 748 
26,837 
32,980 
35,411 
10,285 
42, 178 
14,763 
9,755 
42,435 


40,967 
112,559 
8,527 
105, 590 
23,295 


12,690 

86,627 

105 


21,507 
80,886 
2,400 
81,649 
21,651 
1,000 
24, 175 


$85,000 

26,000 

7,000 


45,000 

14,000 

17,000 

17,000 
12,000 
30,000 
33,000 
59,705 
57,725 
19,000 
18, 150 
37,000 
227,604 
52,646 
26, 175 
21,000 
54, 940 
39,650 
4,000 

15,244 

51,500 


125,150 
71,000 
77,300 
9,000 
51,079 
31,515 
64,000 
23,000 
10,107 
36,000 
9,011 
653,028 
20, 015 

18.500 
32,000 
46,000 

11.500 
41,000 
15,000 
99,000 
18,000 


36,000 

18,000 

33,000 

3,000 


11,892 

16,200 

3,522 

65,000 

27,000 

33,737 


17,650 


$18,899 

2,717 

143,000 


7,518 

5,160 

66,860 

1, 156 
5,331 
20,048 
5,154 
14,775 
26, 015 
2,203 
0,840 
205,043 
212,060 
7,106 
9, 049 
8,961 
2,502 
13, 743 
7,446 

329,845 
4, 142 
213, 406 
16,936 
15,372 


5,504 
4,548 
49,379 
107,709 
5,089 
16,837 
6,705 
6,966 
8,566 
6,588 
10,685 
2,545 
8,476 
27,000 
8,124 
5, 657 
19,771 
2,933 
13,498 
10,377 
9,078 
4,305 
807 


994 

69 

500 

1,220 

25,537 

1,476 

1,393 

1,030 


15 


$557, 452 
185, 442 
273,047 


186, 140 
179, 192 
347, 462 
436,899 
585,503 
579,411 
282,820 
340, 107 
598, 150 
808,398 
551,249 
660,800 
249,475 
399,494 

260.342 
112,957 

801,227 
454, 450 
445,284 
941,090 
484,120 

555.480 
224,632 
561,460 
392,884 
996,470 
238,800 
436, 628 

415.342 
251,846 

1,200,025 

231,262 

287,041 

381,716 

488,465 

470,097 

660,720 

200,079 

853,359 

252,347 

205,571 

435,217 

315,131 

345,592 

228.480 


108,927 

125,954 

118,652 

245,659 

208,949 

168,830 

78,422 

184,041 


370 

371 


483,612  372 

229, 513  373 

285,814  374 


375 

376 

377 

378 

379 

380 

381 

382 

383 

384 

385 

386 

387 


390 

391 

392 

393 

394 

395 

396 

397 

398 

399 

400 

401 

402 

403 

404 

405 

406 

407 

408 

409 

410 

411 

412 

413 

414 

415 

416 

417 

418 

419 


420 

421 

422 

423 

424 

425 
428 
427 
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Table  5. — Expenses,  outlays,  and  other  payments  from 

GROUP  in.— CITIES  OF  10,000  TO 


City 


Current  expenses,  full-time  day  schools 


General 

control 


Instruction 


Opera¬ 
tion  of 
plant 


Main¬ 
tenance 
of  plant 


Auxiliary 
agencies 
and  co¬ 
ordinate 
activities 


Fixed 

charges 


Total 


428 

429 

430 

431 

432 


434 

435 

436 


437 

438 

439 

440 

441 

442 

443 

444 

445 

446 

447 

448 

449 

450 

451 

452 

453 

454 

455 

456 

457 

458 

459 

460 

461 

462 

463 

464 

465 

466 

467 


470 

471 

472 


473 

474 


477 

47§ 

m 

■m 


Nobth  Oabouna— 
Continued 


Salisbury — 

Shelby . 

Statesville... 
Thomas  ville. 
Wilson . 


North  Dakota 


Bismarck . 

Fargo . 

Grand  Forks.. 
Minot . 


Ohio 


Alliance . 

Ashland . 

Ashtabula . 

Barberton . 

Bellaire . 

Bucyrus . 

Cambridge . 

Campbell _ ... 

Chimcotbe . 

Coshocton . . 

Cuyahoga  Falls. .. 
East  Liverpool. ... 

Elyria _ 

Eudld.. 

Findlay 


Fremont . . 

Garfield  Heights 
(PO.,  Cleveland), 

Ironton . . 

Lancaster . . 

Marietta . . 

Martins  Ferry . . 

Massillon  ...  .m.. 

Middletown . 

New  Philadelphia. . 

Niles . 

Painesville . . 

Parma  (P.O.  Cleve¬ 
land) . 

Plqua . . 

Salem . . 

Sandusky . 

Shaker  Heights 
(PO.,  Cleveland). 


Wooster. 
Xenia _ 


Oklahoma 


$7,287 

5,097 

4,693 

5,750 

*2,500 


8,420 
14,554 
10, 419 
<10,000 


11,122 

11, 332 

6.927 
8,384 
5,901 
6,200 
6,350 
9,260 

6.928 
7,346 
7,047 

10,097 
17, 728 
9,608 
7,660 
6,045 
9,440 

15, 313 
7,488 
5,650 
14,206 
6,505 
13,263 
9,680 
10, 515 
8,280 
5,855 

14,265 

6,000 

7,556 

18,570 

31,536 

6,401 

4.500 

5.500 
5,455 


4,780 

8,877 

9,905 

7,537 

9,273 

8,174 

6,798 

14,223 


$167,  702 
76,580 
79,608 
68,097 
109,865 


18,073 
405,048 
181, 150 
130,  437 


250,746 
141,  543 
198, 097 
160,345 
112,649 
91, 130 
154,259 
182,240 
177,544 
106, 952 
123, 139 
196,  576 
350,843 
159, 032 
221, 817 
116,868 
155,588 

160, 669 
147,416 
185, 976 
148,128 
148,775 
277,191 
285,  236 
120, 676 
158,850 
128,555 

147,630 

152,600 

129,862 

224,784 

465,553 
101, 957 
100,245 
101,200 
78,024 


89,000 
122,331 
170,913 
141, 841 
209,430 
95,898 
195, 105 
160,008 


*  E^lmated  part  of  county  system. 


$14, 164 
6,992 
6,424 
6,882 
10,923 


16, 716 
70,428 
33,724 
21,408 


41, 878 
22,602 
47, 021 
29,655 

16. 242 
17,501 
21, 345 
41,666 
20,924 
17, 518 
17, 192 
25,392 
74,053 
39, 717 
44,379 

80.243 
20,719 

41, 567 
25,527 
23,462 
38, 920 
18,900 
43,944 
65,654 
21,327 
80,175 
19,447 

81,600 

25,800 

21,860 

43,998 

97, 018 
24, 166 
15,563 
25,230 
15,977 


8,080 

16,098 

27,839 

17,917 

36,957 

12,624 

12,480 

21,857 


$645 

2,303 

865 

753 


1,990 
21, 151 
3,823 
4,088 


4,226 

1,725 

11,537 

2,191 

3,946 

11,000 

2,796 

2,127 

5,372 

3,325 

3,006 

793 

13,386 

1,867 

2,856 

8,214 

4,604 

4,080 
5, 199 
12,069 
2,342 
4,500 
4,721 
4,758 
1,601 
5,555 

4.500 

4, 769 
9,583 
3,485 
19,372 

62,572 

1,287 

2,000 

2.500 
3,228 


500 


1,900 


6,698 
2,018 
188 
9,760 

<  Estimated. 


$74 


25 

‘2,'eii' 


1,868 
10,118 
9,943 
8  7,834 


4, 152 
1,612 
6,363 
8,648 
3,227 
800 
1,294 
5,646 
4, 191 
1,610 
1,522 
4,310 
43, 661 
3,587 
3,067 
3,635 
14,565 

11,280 

3,960 

2,827 

2,221 

5,560 

9,638 

895 

3,190 

3,318 

2,880 

25,528 

4,860 

8,762 

7,983 

23,055 

5,910 

3,450 

10,824 

3,710 


4,192 

400 

8,735 

990 

539 

8,961 

1,881 


$1,693 

750 

1,794 

362 

1,743 


7,049 
14,088 
4, 787 
8  4,303 


9, 381 
4,691 
10,007 
5,272 
2, 295 
4,200 
6, 175 
843 
3,213 
5,851 
10,015 
5,266 
11,695 
4,001 
16, 453 
3,801 
7, 012 

5,458 

6,777 

1,611 

15,749 

5,155 

12,438 


4,725 

7,808 

7,980 

1,886 

8,784 

2,690 

11,858 

11,737 

7,140 

800 

4,400 

2,697 


1,820 

3,801 

4,405 

7,775 

4,146 

3,159 


$191,  565 
91, 722 
93,409 
81,844 
128,024 


154, 116 
535,387 
243, 846 
178, 070 


321. 505 

183.505 
279, 952 
214,495 
144,260 
130,831 
192,  219 
241,782 
218, 172 
142,602 
161,921 
242,434 
511,364 
217, 812 
296,232 
163,806 
211,928 

238.367 

196.367 
231, 595 
216,566 
184,395 
361, 190 
366,223 
162,034 
218,981 
169,217 

225,673 
207, 127 
169, 215 
326,510 

691,471 

146,861 

126,558 

149,154 

109.091 


104, 160 
157,532 
2X5,362 
182,657 
267,494 
18M12 


8  Statistics  of  I960. 


W"'  'r' 


CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

current  funds,  city  school  systems,  1981—8 $ — Continued 
29,999  POPULATION— Continued 


Debt  service 


Part-time 
and  con¬ 
tinuation 
schools 


Night 
schools  and 
American¬ 
ization 
classes 


Summer 

schools 


All  other 
debt  service 


Capital  Grand  total 

outlay  expenditures 


$255, 394  428 
120, 872  429 
120,431  430 
118,188  431 
129,083  432 


228,779  433 
(545,043  434 
308,615  435 
231,649  436 


600,445  437 
244,130  438 
417,657  439 
359,342  440 
264,423  441 
279,659  442 
226,087  443 
338,923  444 
327,429  445 
193,947  446 
267,440  447 
283,963  448 
624,835  449 
434, 170  450 
359,914  451 
179,079  452 
280,288  453 

337.720  454 
258,398  455 
293,258  456 
276,457  457 
224,421  458 
473,968  459 

578.720  460 
209,490  461 
321,566  462 
806,895  463 

333,076  464 
248,855  465 
280,679  466 
398,008  467 

1,547,686  468 
205,151  469 
179,846  470 
203,540  471 
171,816  472 


118,179  473 
219,878  474 
287,287  475 
218, 567  476 
466,306  477 

168,257  478 
205,798  479 
277,869  480 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
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current  funds }  city  school  systems ,  1931-32 — Continued 


29,999  POPULATION— Continued 


Part-time 
and  con¬ 
tinuation 
schools 

Nieht 
schools  and 
American¬ 
ization 

Summer 

schools 

9 

10 

11 

$10, 729 

$900 

702 

$1,002 

. I 

. 1 

500 
1,420 
1, 942 

250 

1 . 

i,566 

750 

1,750 

1,073 

712 

3,288 

480 

440 

680 

4,000 

M71 

Debt  service 


Interest 


13 


All  other 
debt  service 


13 


Capital 

outlay 


14 


Grand  total 
expenditures 


15 


$51, 170 
24,050 
3, 32S 
28,  107 
17,200 


20,384 
27,843 
29, 640 
20,620 
20,000 


74,884 
59, 100 
30,738 
12,728 
33,407 
14,863 
25,080 
9,700 
17,490 
7,200 
15,410 
18,588 
27, 138 
14, 218 
12,882 
21,208 


06,071 

48,030 

14,053 

1,208 

11,975 

8,400 

23,388 

21,437 

35,057 

40,100 
4,054 
16,280 
8,070 
16,159 
26,002 
1, 188 
41,893 
0,130 


44,823 

21, 152 

81,449 

15,984 

15,954 


6,980 

20,906 

16,086 

37,630 

10,620 


$50, 389 
30,  655 
12,500 


45,000 
20, 840 
13,000 
10, 018 
51,000 


55,500 
78,731 
180, 305 

22.900 
17, 552 
28, 000 
10,000 
85,688 
21, 135 

7,200 

22,000 

30,255 

229,194 

10,000 

25.901 
7,887 


39,006 
45,055 
3(1, 536 
45,200 
1, 172 
4,000 
33,000 

60.500 

20,000 

40,896 

10.500 

122,000 

11,764 
30,000 
22,350 
42,  500 
85,000 
66,792 


206,565 

73,500 

89,231 

125,500 

25,000 


60,700 

22,487 

45,472 

76,022 

25,697 


$7,092 

757 

14,095 

8,813 


2,374 
5, 221 
74, 810 
11,466 


110,425 
15, 847 
3,439 
76, 272 
132, 360 
157, 715 
603 
935 
9,425 
927 
938 
46,900 
3,310 
19,389 
456 
98,080 
5,923 
19, 343 
2,402 
2,660 
352 
2,959 


8,169 

23,783 

5,225 

536 

719 


6,351 

17,623 

1,022 

39,610 

217,793 


83,618 

108 

221,281 

8,665 

2,178 


1,918 

7,018 

1,913 

1,210 

247 


$417, 135 
221,262 
175,968 
279,266 
96, 981 


205,309 
318, 848 
311, 107 
294,630 
445,411 


756.990 
710,993 
507, 345 
240,480 
502, 221 
393,074 
234, 154 

381.427 

353. 574 
149,591 
419,992 
275,730 
546,810 
219, 191 
236, 139 
314,491 
219, 071 
607,975 
482, 298 
315,433 
168,980 

295.991 
106,307 
278,82? 
293, 141 
334, 753 

357,035 

212.575 
399,565 
360,867 
320,415 

291.427 
202,822 
548,263 
456,333 


806,268 

230,264 

854, 923 
482,528 
273,613 
343,896 
269,757 
363,066 
265,778 
343,618 
180,720 


481 

482 

483 

484 

485 


487 

488 
460 
490 


491 

492 

493 

494 
405 

496 

497 

498 

499 

500 

501 

502 

503 

504 

505 
606 

507 

508 

509 

510 

511 

512 

513 

514 

515 
510 

517 

518 
518 
520 
621 

522 

523 

524 

525 


526 

527 

528 

529 

530 

531 


534 

535 

536 
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current  funds,  city  school  systems,  19S1-S2 — Continued 

29,999  POPULATION'— Continued 


$336, 829  637 
499, 136  638 

232.369  539 

721,038  540 
043,490  641 

470, 049  642 

522,460  643 
399,098  644 
470, 637  645 
270, 442  540 
340, 023  547 

254. 370  548 


382,000  558 


161,693  571 
229,272  572 

107, 175  573 
539,323  574 

127,645  576 
628, 148  576 
185,435  577 

409,564  678 
200,730  579 
253,129  580 


238,952  581 
242,899  582 
463,241  583 
ls  163,840  584 

267,509  585 
350,404  586 
137,554  587 
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Current  expenses,  full-time  day  schools 


Auxiliary 
agencies 
and  co¬ 
ordinate 
activities 


CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
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29,999  POPULATION— Continued 


Part-time 
and  con¬ 
tinuation 
schools 


Night 
schools  and 
American¬ 
ization 
classes 


Summer 

schools 


Debt  service 


Interest  A1]  othe.r 

debt  service 


Capital  Grand  total 
outlay  expenditures 
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8  Statistic  of  1930. 
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current  funds,  city  school  systems,  19S1-S2 — Continued 

29,999  POPULATION— Continued 


Night 
schools  and 
American¬ 
ization 
classes 

Debt  service 

part-time 
and  con¬ 
tinuation 
schools 

Summer 

schools 

Interest 

All  other 
debt  service 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

$1, 161 

$255 

$32, 057 
651 

12,202 
22,029 
16,783 
5, 176 
9,738 
8, 230 
31,905 
25, 481 

16,200 

7,080 

667 

44, 135 
21,000 
24, 376 
32,181 
13. 740 
10,200 

$62,600 

11  800 

2,912 

40,250 

8  000 

Of  uw 

11, 194 

AVf  WU 

67  000 

11  400 

28,  COO 

10,000 

8,000 
10,000 
13, 100 
13,000 
25,500 

2, 025 

1,706 

15,925 

20,890 

1,304 

22,838 

61  012 

45^  064 
5,500 
47,000 

$328 

40,743 

66, 000 

3,283 

72, 5M 
19,957 
5,505 
16,973 
5,985 
21,476 
18,504 
52,800 

01,000 

30,625 

10,000 

11,462 

1,830 

27,413 

3,065 

150 

25,500 

11,000 

39,000 

24,000 

72,000 

48,588 

4, 513 

4,000 

42,501 

21,625 

59  750 

5,844 

915 

or)  rw\ 

w,  uw 

Capital 

outlay 


14 


$35,989 

22,514 


22,895 
12,693 
3,879 
3,829 
1,  754 
6,890 
9,463 


59, 654 
39,  500 


7,308 
3, 841 
5,000 


27,743 
0,337 
5,487 
485 
37, 081 
16,283 
10,330 
230,082 
3,100 

44,617 
6,394 
5,  581 
14, 123 
5,306 
474 
36,981 
101,496 


113,073 

8,715 


Grand  total 
expenditures 


15 


$428, 145 
248, 395 
208,745 
245, 770 
277,790 
170,785 
281,  743 
252,  677 
381,  381 
435,280 


304,290 

350,930 

263,287 


380,260 
140,094 
200,770 
439, 832 
180, 124 
624,633 


414, 593 
167,888 
478,002 
223, 15 2 
435, 674 
606,880 
322,862 
716,856 
188,  210 

547,408 
228,957 
183,682 
219, 751 
143,804 
350,144 
482,589 
600,787 


858, 923 
416,081 


634 

635 

636 

637 

638 

639 

640 

641 

642 


643 


644 

645 


646 

647 

648 
640 

650 

651 


652 

653 

654 
055 
056 
057 
658 
059 
600 

061 

662 

663 

004 

065 

666 

667 


670 
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disbursements,  year  ended  June  30,  1932 . .  398 

Table  30.  Federal  funds — received  by  land-grant  institutions,  year 
ended  June  30,  1932. . . . .  400 


CHAPTER  III 

STATISTICS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  1931-32 

Prepared  by  Emery  M.  Foster,  Chief,  Division  of  Statistics,  Henry  G.  Badger, 
assistant  statistician;  Frederick  J.  Kelly,  Chief,  Division  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Walter  J.  Greenleaf,  specialist  in  higher  education,  assisted  by 
Margaret  J.  S.  Carr,  Nathalie  Leveque,  Blanche  K.  Choate,  and  Maude 
Farr,  statistical  clerks 

Part  I.  General  Findings  and  Interpretations 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND  THE  DEPRESSION 

Colleges  and  universities  feel  the  full  force  of  economic  depressions 
later  than  do  business  and  industry.  The  close  of  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1932,  found  business  in  almost  complete  stagnation,  and 
unemployment  at  about  its  worst.  Colleges  and  universities  for  the 
year  ending  the  same  time,  collected  in  student  fees  Q%  million  dollars 
more  than  they  did  2  years  earlier.  To  be  sure,  this  gain  in  fees  was 
a  little  more  than  offset  by  a  decrease  of  7  %  million  dollars  in  income 
from  endowments.  A  depression  registers  its  blighting  effect  upon 
endowments  quickly,  while  students  can  draw  upon  reserves  for  fees 
a  while  longer. 

Even  the  income  from  public  sources  held  up  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1932,  to  3  million  more  than  2  years  earlier.  Probably  this 
was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  appropriations  were  made  either 
during  the  spring  of  1931  or  earlier,  and  it  will  be  recalled  that  even 
though  the  depression  had  lasted  over  a  year  at  that  time,  the  people 
were  unwilling  to  believe  that  it  was  to  be  as  severe  or  as  prolonged  as 
it  has  proved  to  be.  The  legislative  bodies,  eager  to  maintnin  first- 
class  colleges  and  universities,  made  increased  appropriations  for 
maintenance,  even  though  public  income  was  already  showing  clear 
signs  of  dwindling. 

(The  comparisons  in  the  above  two  paragraphs  are  based  upon 
differing  numbers  of  institutions  for  the  2  years  covered,  as  shown 
in  table  3.  The  discrepancies  thus  produced  are  not  serious,  how¬ 
ever,  because  the  institutions  not  included  in  the  1929-30  totals 
have  relatively  small  items  of  income.) 

This  phenomenon  of  lag  which  characterizes  the  entrance  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  into  the  depression  may  well  forecast  a  lag,  like¬ 
wise,  in  emerging  from  the  depression.  In  fact,  the  experience  of 
educational  institutions  in  past  depressions  lends  weight  to  the  expec¬ 
tation  that  the  worst  years  for  the  colleges  will  come  a  year  or  two 
after  the  worst  of  the  depression  has  passed  in  business  and  industry. 
Indeed  there  is  ample  and  sorry  evidence  at  thin  writing  that  when  we 
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come  to  tell  the  story  of  higher  education's  finances  for  the  year  1934, 
the  account  will  show  greatly  reduced  income,  the  cutting  in  half  of 
the  salaries  in  many  institutions,  and  inability  to  pay  even  the  reduced 
amounts, 

* 

THE  DUAL  SYSTEM  OF  CONTROL  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  drop  in  income  from  endowment  at  the  same  time  that  student 
fees  and  income  from  public  sources  increases,  reminds  us  that  higher 
education  is  maintained  in  this  country  under  a  dual  system  of  control. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  figures  bearing  upon  this  dual  control. 

If  the  junior  colleges  and  the  teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools  1 
are  omitted  from  the  computations,  we  find  that  140  publicly  con¬ 
trolled  and  671  privately  controlled  colleges  and  universities  sub¬ 
mitted  financial  reports,  and  134  publicly  controlled  and  695  privately 
controlled  institutions  submitted  enrollment  and  faculty  reports. 
Disregarding  these  discrepancies  in  the  numbers  of  institutions  report¬ 
ing  we  get  the  following  picture  of  the  two  parts  of  our  dual  system.  ' 
The  number  of  institutions  is  about  5  to  1  in  favor  of  the  privately 
controlled  institutions.  In  the  regular  session,  the  publicly  con¬ 
trolled  institutions  enrolled  366,000  and  the  privately  controlled 
538,000  students,  a  ratio  of  almost  exactly  2  to  3.  The  publicly 
controlled  institutions  provide  for  40  percent  of  the  students  and  the 
privately  controlled  ones,  60  percent. 

Turning  to  the  income  figures  we  find  that  the  publicly  controlled  t 
institutions  received  123  million  from  public  sources.  The  privately 
controlled  ones  received  57  million  from  endowment  sources.  Of 
course,  not  all  the  public  funds  are  used  for  instruction  purposes. 
Neither  is  all  the  endowment  income  so  used.  Nevertheless,  this 
is  a  wide  difference  which  must  be  made  up  largely  by  higher  student 
fees  in  the  privately  controlled  institutions.  it 

This  question  of  student  fees  for  the  support  of  higher  education  is 
naturally  made  more  acute  by  the  depression.  Students  and  parents 
have  insufficient  funds  to  meet  high  tuition  rates.  They  offer  notes 
in  lieu  of  currency  for  their  fees.  Institutions  therefore  suffer  from 
greatly  reduced  income,  and  their  very  existence  seems  jeopardized  in  ! 

many  cases.  The  privately  controlled  institutions  received  109  > 

million  dollars  from  student  fees  in  1931-32,  and  the  publicly  con¬ 
trolled  ones  received  28  million.  This  is  a  ratio  of  nearly  4  to  1. 

This  is  the  way  the  difference  is  largely  made  up  between  public  sup¬ 
port  of  publicly  controlled  institutions  and  endowment  support  of 
privately  controlled  ones.  Of  course  certain  other  figures  are  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  entire  income  is  to  be  considered,  but  these  are  not  essential  » 
for  our  purpose  here.  I 

By  comparing  the  foregoing  figures  with  figures  for  10  years  ago,  > 

some  significant  trends  can  be  discerned.  (Here  as  in  the  foregoing  j 
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figures,  junior  colleges  and  teachers  colleges  are  omitted.)  The  follow¬ 
ing  percentage  of  increases  from  1921-22  to  1931-32  are  significant.: 

Percent 


Increase  in  income  from  student  fees,  privately  controlled  institutions . 115 

Increase  in  income  from  student  fees,  publicly  controlled  institutions _ 104 

Increase  in  income  for  current  expenses  from  public  sources,  publicly  con¬ 
trolled  institutions-  - - - - - - -  63 

Increase  in  income  for  current  expenses  from  productive  or  endowment 
funds,  privately  controlled  institutions . _ . . .  86 


These  four  increases  should  now  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
relative  enrollments  in  the  two  types  of  institutions  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  10-year  period. 

Percent 


Of  all  college  students,  the  percent  enrolled  in  publicly  controlled  institutions 

in  1921-22 .  35.  7 

Of  all  college  students,  the  percent  enrolled  in  publicly  controlled  institu¬ 
tions  in  1931-32 .  40.  5 


From  this  it  will  be  observed  that  the  percentage  enrolled  in  pub¬ 
licly  controlled  institutions  increased  in  10  years  from  35.7  to  40.5, 
or  4.8  points.  The  percentage  enrolled  in  privately  controlled  in¬ 
stitutions  decreased  a  like  number  of  points.  While  this  decided 
drift  to  publicly  controlled  institutions  was  going  on  in  enrollment  of 
students,  the  increaso  in  public  funds  to  publicly  controlled  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  decade  was  only  63  percent,  whereas  the  increase  in  in¬ 
come  from  endowment  to  privately  controlled  institutions  was  86 
percent.  This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  income  from  endowment 
decreased  10  percent  during  the  biennium  1930-32,  while  the  receipts 
from  public  sources  increased  more  than  4  percent.  If,  therefore, 
the  calculation  had  been  made  for  data  2  years  earlier,  an  even  greater, 
difference  in  the  growth  of  the  two  sources  of  support  would  have 
been  revealed. 

The  above  figures  bearing  upon  the  comparative  support  of  the 
two  types  of  higher  education  in  this  country  are  here  presented  in 
order  to  emphasize  one  point.  The  public  has  apparently  not  formu¬ 
lated  any  clear  policy  with  respect  to  the  public’s  responsibility  for 
the  support  of  higher  education.  Even  in  the  publicly  controlled 
institutions  the  income  from  student  fees  increased  104  percent  in  10 
years  while  the  income  from  public  sources  increased  but  63  percent. 
Does  this  mean  that  publicly  controlled  education  at  public  expense 
is  to  terminate  with  the  high  school,  or  lower?  Or  does  the  more 
rapid  increase  of  income  from  endowments  than  from  public  sources 
mean  that  the  conviction  is  growing  in  the  minds  of  philanthropically 
minded  people  of  wealth  that  higher  education  ought  to  be  dominantly 
in  the  hands  of  privately  controlled  institutions? 

A  matter  of  such  importance  merits  more  careful  consideration  on 
the  part  of  our  statesmen,  both  political  and  educational,  than  it 
appears  to  be  receiving. 
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NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  IN  RELATION  TO  TOTAL  POPULATION 


One  hears  the  comment  often  these  days  that  there  are  too  many 
young  people  going  to  college.  There  is  of  course  no  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  many  should  go  to  college,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out 
certain  facts  that  bear  upon  it. 

The  total  enrollment  of  resident  students  during  the  regular 
9-months  session  in  all  the  1,460  institutions  reporting  was  1,154,117. 
This  number  is  just  about  half  as  large  as  the  number  of  young  people 
18  years  old  in  this  country.  In  other  words,  if  all  the  18-year-old 
youth  were  to  enter  college,  they  alone  would  fill  all  the  colleges 
twice  over.  On  the  average,  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  young  people 
of  college  age  are  in  college. 

Is  this  too  many? 

Comparisons  are  frequently  made  with  university  enrollments  in 
Europe.  Such  comparisons  are  usually  very  misleading.  Students 
in  most  European  countries  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  our 
freshman  college  year — and  in  many  cases  the  sophomore  year  also — 
before  entering  the  universities.  Furthermore,  European  figures  do 
not  usually  include  students  in  normal  schools  and  technological 
institutions.  When  comparisons  are  made  with  enrollments  in  the 
classes  above  the  sophomore,  and  omitting  normal  schools,  our  pro¬ 
portion  of  students  while  still  nearly  twice  that  of  Europe,  is  not  so 
fantastic  as  usually  reported. 

Liberally  estimated,  the  number  of  students  above  sophomore  year 
in  degree-granting  institutions  in  this  country  (calculated  at  45  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total)  is  450,000.  This  means  about  1  student  for  each 
.  275  of  the  total  population.  Comparable  figures  for  certain  European 
countries  are:1  Germany,  504;  Sweden,  563;  France,  574;  Norway, 
583;  Holland,  672;  Italy,  867. 


But  should  this  differential  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  we  are 
educating  too  many?  Our  curricula  and  those  of  Europe  are  organ¬ 
ized  so  differently  that  only  very  general  comparisons  can  be  made. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  we  have  many  more  engineering  students 
and  business  administration  students  than  have  European  universi¬ 
ties.  Perhaps  our  social  life  calls  for  more.  In  proportion  to  popula¬ 
tion  we  have  more  automobiles,  more  heavy  farm  machinery,  more 
mechanical  equipment  in  our  homes,  more  people  engaged  in  com¬ 
plicated  business  organizations,  etc.  In  short,  our  needs  for  pro¬ 
fessionally  trained  engineers  and  business  men  are  probably  much 
grwter  than  are  the  similar  needs  in  most  European  countries. 

Probably  other  professions  would  exhibit  differences  if  they 

were  analyzed.  At  any  rate,  the  need  for  trained  men  and  women 
bears_admect  relationship  to  the  social  life  of  the  people,  and  it  is 

T^C^.°<StlfC*'t31{atol  fr0“:  Rapport  *  Oonftrenc  D'Bxparts  ear  le  sotpeaptemant  da  Uni- 
verslta,  Genera,  August  1088,  p.  24.  Population  figures  taken  from  World  Almanac,  1884. 
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unsafe  to  assume  that  the  correct  ratio  of  college  and  university 
students  to  total  population  in  one  country  is  the  correct  ratio  in 
another.  The  real  criterion  is  not  to  be  found  in  comparisons  with 
other  countries.  The  above  figures  axe  given  mostly  to  refute  the 
oft-repeated  assertions  that  we  have  five  times  as  many  students  in 
college  as  have  European  countries. 

Statistics  may  be  used  to  shed  light  upon  many  educational  ques¬ 
tions  only  three  of  which  have  been  briefly  discussed  above.  In  the 
interest  of  the  busy  reader  it  is  advantageous  also  to  draw  out  of 
statistical  tables  certain  important  figures,  to  make  comparisons 
between  related  items,  and  to  reveal  trends.  The  following  pages 
have  been  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

First  a  word  about  the  data  themselves. 

ASSEMBLING  OF  THE  DATA 

Statistics  of  higher  education  have  been  collected  and  published 
by  the  Office  of  Education  since  1870.  These  reports,  originally  on 
an  n-nniiftl  basis,  have  been  published  biennially  beginning  with  1918. 
Earlier  reports  attempted  segregation  of  institutions  by  type  of  cur¬ 
ricular  offering,  with  the  result  that  an  occasional  institution  was 
carried  on  more  than  one  list  and  a  grand  total  exclusive  of  duplica¬ 
tions  was  almost  impossible.  In  later  years  these  various  lists  have 
been  merged  one  by  one  with  the  general  list,  although  up  to  1930 
separate  textual  discussions  of  various  types  of  colleges  continued  to 
appear  in  publications  of  this  Office. 

-  In  the  present  report,  for  the  first  time,  statistics  of  all  institutions 
of  higher  education,  including  junior  colleges,  are  here  summarized  in 
one  publication.  This  includes  material  previously  carried  in  three 
separate  chapters:  (1)  On  universities,  colleges,  and  professional 
schools;  (2)  on  teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools;  and  (3)  on  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities.  A  unified  statistical  view  of  the 
higher  educational  situation  in  the  United  States  is  thus  afforded. 

A  total  of  1,460  institutions  axe  reported,  including  universities, 
colleges,  professional  schools  of  various  types  including  teachers  col¬ 
leges  and  normal  schools,  and  junior  colleges  offering  at  least  2  years 
of  work  above  the  secondary  level  and  enrolling  at  least  60  college 
students.  The  figures  presented  were  obtained  by  means  of  printed 
questionnaires,  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  every  institution  of  col¬ 
lege  grade  in  continental  United  States  of  whose  existence  the  Office 
of  Education  had  information.  Approximately  20  percent  of  the 
institutions  were  visited  by  representatives  of  the  Office,  who  assisted 
in  m  wiring  the  returns.  Questionnaires  were  also  sent  to  and  replies 
received  from  institutions  of  college  grade  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
United  States,  but  these  institutions  are  not  included  in  the  general 
summaries. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  INSTITUTIONS 

The  number  of  institutions  of  various  types  in  the  different  States 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table  A. 

Table  A— NUMBER  OP  INSTITUTIONS  REPORTING  PERSONNEL 

DATA 


Universities,  colleges,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  sohools 

Teacher-training  Institutions 

State 

Publicly 

controlled 

Privately 

controlled 

Publicly 

controlled 

Privately 

controlled 

Total  > 

4-year 

Junior 

4-year 

Junior 

Teach¬ 
ers  col¬ 
leges 

Normal 

sohools 

Teach¬ 
ers  col¬ 
leges 

Normal 

schools 

1 

8 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

s 

9 

10 

3 

1 

7 

1 

5 

1 

1 

19 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6  > 

2 

7 

7 

4 

2 

22 

1 

34 

36 

0 

7 

1 

88  1 

3 

2 

7 

3 

3 

18  ‘ 

2 

8 

3 

6 

1 

2 

21 

1 

1 

2 

1 

11 

2 

1 

16 

THnriHft 

3 

1 

4 

2 

7 

2 

21 

1 

3 

2 

36 

2 

3 

1 

2 

8 

Illinois . 

1 

6 

41 

11 

5 

2 

2 

3 

71 

2 

22 

3 

2 

2 

31 

2 

21 

24 

9 

1 

67 

3 

10 

16 

7 

3 

39 

4 

16 

11 

4 

2 

36 

4 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

14 

1 

4 

1 

6 

12 

2 

1 

14 

2 

5 

24 

"M’anjifu’.hTiafittJi  _  - _ 

2 

28 

3 

7 

4 

5 

49 

6 

7 

16 

2 

4 

20 

64 

Minnesota 

1 

7 

20 

2 

6 

2 

38 

Mississippi. 

4 

7 

9 

7 

2 

29 

Missnnn 

2 

8 

26 

16 

8 

1 

60 

Montana  .  . 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

Nebraska _ _ 

2 

2 

11 

2 

4 

2 

23 

Nevada _ 

1 

1 

New  Hampshire _ 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

7 

New  Jersey _ _ _ 

1 

14 

1 

2 

4 

1 

23 

New  Mffldco  _ _ 

3 

5 

1 

2 

6 

New  York _ .... 

60 

3 

6 

.  10 

1 

6 

90 

North  Carolina _ _ 

0 

1 

19 

16 

4 

3 

1 

48 

North  Dakota _ _ _ _ 

2 

2 

1 

5 

10 

Ohio . . . 

6 

46 

3 

2 

1 

1 

68 

Oklahoma _ 

5 

10 

6 

2 

6 

29 

Oregon _ 

2 

9 

2 

3 

2 

IS 

Pennsylvania _ _ 

1 

64 

2 

3 

13 

4 

1 

86 

Rhode  Island _ ... 

1 

1 

4 

South  Carolina _ _ 

7 

13 

1 

21 

South  Dakota. . 

3 

5 

3 

1 

3 

16 

Tennessee _ _ 

8 

20 

9 

3 

1 

1 

37 

Texas _ _ 

8 

20 

29 

22 

7 

86 

TTtahy . . . 

2 

1 

1 

5 

9 

Vermont  __ . . . . 

1 

a 

2 

6 

Virginia  . 

6 

17 

7 

4 

2 

36 

Washington. _ 

2 

3 

8 

2 

3 

1 

19 

WestV&glnia. . . 

2 

1 

6 

1 

7 

17 

Wisnonsln.  .  _  . 

1 

16 

2 

10 

16 

44 

Wyoming . . . 

1 

1 

United  States  ... 

134 

159 

695 

183 

145 

106 

10 

( 

28 

1,460 

1,409 

1929-30.... . . 

117 

129 

684 

148 

134 

139 
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Here  it  will  be  noted  that  6  States  report  60  or  more  institutions 
each,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  13  States  report  not  more 
than  10  institutions  each. 

The  total  of  1,460  institutions  carried  in  1931-32  is  51  more  than 
the  number  reporting  for  1929-30.  This  increase  is  due  in  part  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  institutions  supplying  data  requested  by 
the  Office  of  Education.  It  is  also  due  partially  to  the  opening  of 
new  schools,  principally  those  of  the  junior  college  type. 

The  very  noticeable  decrease  in  teachers  colleges  and  normal 
schools  is  due  to  two  factors:  (1)  The  actual  closing  of  a  number  of 
normal  schools,  and  (2)  the  transfer  of  several  institutions  from  the 
list  of  teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools  to  that  of  universities, 
colleges,  and  professional  schools. 

Worthy  of  special  comment  is  the  increase  in  number  of  junior 
colleges  reporting.  In  1930  reports  were  received  from  129  publicly 
controlled  and  148  privately  controlled  institutions  of  this  type,  a 
total  of  277  institutions.  In  1932  reports  were  received  from  157 
publicly  controlled  and  183  privately  controlled,  or  a  total  of  340 
junior  colleges.  The  increase  from  1930  to  1932  is  63. 

There  were  in  1932  but  5  States  (in  addition  to  the  District  of 
Columbia)  from  which  no  junior  college  reports  were  received:  Maine, 
Nevada,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Many  of  the  1,460  institutions  reporting  maintain  professional 
schools  or  departments  as  a  part  of  their  organization.  Considering 
each  of  these  as  well  as  the  separate  independent  schools,  there  were 
in  1932  a  total  of  1,350  professional  schools.  The  distribution  of  these 
professional  schools  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table  B.  Profes¬ 
sional  courses  in  colleges  of  liberal  arts  are  not  included  in  this 
tabulation. 
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LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  DATA 

There  are  two  limitations  of  the  data  here  presented.  First,  the 
authorities  of  certain  institutions  furnish  only  incomplete  data; 
second,  there  is  some  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  interpretations  placed 
by  different  schools  on  the  items  contained  in  the  questionnaires. 

For  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  data  here  presented  the 
Office  of  Education  depends  almost  wholly  on  the  voluntary  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  authorities  of  the  various  institutions  of  higher  education 
over  the  country.  Of  the  1,460  institutions,  only  the  land-grant  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  are  under  any  legal  obligation  to  report  to  this 
Office. 

STEPS  TOWARD  STANDARD  REPORTS 

In  the  field  of  higher  educational  finance,  while  there  is  not  yet 
complete  agreement  as  to  the  meaning  or  relative  importance  of  the 
items  on  which  information  should  be  collected,  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  that  direction  in  recent  years.  Probably  the  greatest 
single  contribution  in  this  field  is  that  made  by  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Standard  Reports  for  Institutions  of  Higher  Education. 
The  recommendations  of  this  committee  have  been  adopted  in 
general  by  some  of  the  regional  accrediting  agencies  and  denomina¬ 
tional  boards  of  higher  education.  There  is  an  ever- widening  accep¬ 
tance  of  its  major  recommendations  among  institutions  over  the 
country.  The  methods  suggested  by  it  have  been  followed  in  principle 
by  this  Office  and  form  the  basis  of  the  financial  data  here  presented. 

A  study  which  is  closely  related  to  the  work  of  the  national  com¬ 
mittee  was  made  by  Aziere.2  This  study  deals  with  some  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  attempting  to  standardize  financial  pro¬ 
cedure  in  institutions  sponsored  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
suggests  certain  basic  principles  and  accounting  procedure  looking 
toward  comparability  between  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  institu¬ 
tions.  Attention  is  given  in  it  to  the  financial  evaluation  of  non- 
salaried  service,  joint  use  of  properties  by  two  or  more  corporate  units, 
and  classification  of  accounts  in  general. 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY ,  FACULTY ,  STUDENTS ,  AND  DEGREES , 

1900-82 

Table  1,  page  25  gives  an  historical  summary  of  certain  items  re¬ 
lating  to  staff,  students,  degrees,  and  other  items  of  general  interest 
for  institutions  of  higher  education  from  1899-1900  to  1931-32. 

Part  1  of  this  table  is  a  continuation  of  the  summary  table  which 
formerly  introduced  the  statistics  of  universities,  colleges,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  schools. 


^  Catholic  Institutions  of  Higher  Education.  National  Benedictine 
Educational  Association  Bulletin,  16:  29-57,  Deoember  1933. 
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Part  2  continues  the  summary  hitherto  carried  in  the  chapter  on 
teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools. 

Because  of  the  changes  in  the  forms  used  for  collecting  data  in 
1931-32  from  those  formerly  used,  the  trends  which  appear  must  be 
interpreted  with  caution.  Because  of  these  differences,  the  data 
carried  in  the  two  parts  of  this  table  should  be  studied  in  connection 
■with  those  presented  in  table  2  (staff,  students,  and  degrees,  1931-32). 

FACULTY,  STUDENTS,  AND  DEGREES,  SUMMARY,  1931-82 

Table  2,  page  28,  gives  a  general  summary  of  staff,  resident  students 
of  college  grade,  and  degrees  conferred,  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  during  the  year  1931-32.  The  institutions  are  also  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  type  of  control,  curricular  offering,  and  whether 
they  grant  degrees  or  not. 

From  this  general  summary  table  a  few  observations  of  special 
interest  may  be  made. 

FACULTY  OR  TEACHING  STAFF 

The  1,460  institutions  in  the  country  required  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  more  than  100,000  full-time  staff  members,  including 
administrative  officers,  teachers,  extension  and  research  workers,  and 
other  professional  employees,  but  not  including  clerical  or  custodial 
employees. 

Comparison  should  not  be  attempted  between  this  figure  and  any 
figure  for  previous  years  for  the  reason  that  1931-32  was  the  first 
year  for  which  information  concerning  full-time  equivalence  was 
collected. 

A  percentage  analysis,  by  sex,  of  the  staff  members  of  the  different 
types  of  institutions  follows: 

Tablb  C.— PERCENTAGE  ANALYSIS  OF  TEACHING  STAFF,  1931-32, 
BY  TYPE  OF  SCHOOL  AND  BY  SEX 


Item 

University  colleges* 
and  professional 
schools 

Teachers  colleges  and 
normal  schools 

All  Institutions 
reporting 

Pub- 

Uo 

Pri¬ 

vate 

All 

Pub¬ 

lic 

Pri¬ 

vate 

All 

Pub¬ 

lic 

Pri¬ 

vate 

All 

l 

% 

8 

4 

0 

$ 

7 

8 

0 

10 

Degree- gran  ting: 

Men _ _ _ _ 

32.0 

40.2 

77.2 

40.7 

2.5 

4X2 

810 

41.0 

7X0 

Women,.-. . 

0.8 

3.10 

22.8 

54.6 

2.2 

5X8 

14.2 

11.0 

2X1 

Total . . . 

41.8 

88,3 

100.0 

9X3 

4.7 

100.0 

47,1 

5X9 

100.0 

(8X740) 

(9.060) 

(#1.814) 

Non-degree-granting: 

Men....— . . 

27.0 

22,8 

0X7 

10.8 

XO 

28.7 

25,0 

17,4 

4X0 

Women. . . . . . 

30,2 

20.1 

40.8 

0X1 

11,3 

7X8 

83.0 

210 

57.0 

Total . 

48.1 

01.0 

10X0 

84,0 

1X1 

100.0 

«X< 

41.4 

100.0 

(X4S6) 

(1540) 

<a  wo) 

81.7 

4X0 

7X8 

8X1 

18 

2X0 

812 

8X9 

7L1 

Women . . 

10.0 

14.2 

24.7 

6X0 

4.2 

6L1 

1X0 

1X0 

2X9 

Total _ 

4X2 

07.8 

MM 

2X0 

7.0 

10X0 

4X1 

01.9 

100.0 

184) 

<11.005) 

(100,789) 
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Resident  instruction  as  distinguished  from  extension  instruction 
and  research  claimed  the  services  of  65,828  men  and  24,247  women,  or 
90,075  persons  in  all,  in  1931-32.  (These  figures  are  not  reduced  to  a 
full-time  basis.)  These  included  79,314  persons  thus  employed  in  the 
university,  college,  and  professional  school  group  and  10,761  in  the 
teacher-training  school  group.  Of  the  total  number  reported,  88,172 
were  in  work  of  collegiate  grade  and  2,957  in  secondary  instruction; 
1,054  instructors  (all  but  7  of  whom  were  in  the  university,  college, 
and  professional  school  group)  divided  their  time  between  secondary 
and  collegiate  work  and  are  listed  in  both  categories. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  increase  in  total  number  since 
1921-22. 

Table  D.— RESIDENT  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF  (ABOVE  SECONDARY 
GRADE),  1921-22  TO  1931-32 


Year 

Num¬ 

ber 

Increase  oyer 
previous  report 

Year 

Num¬ 

ber 

Increase  over 
previous  report 

Num¬ 

ber 

Percent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Percent 

l 

2 

3 

4 

1 

% 

3 

4 

1921-22 _ 

50,486 
63,999 
70, 674 

1027-M 

76,080 

82,386 

88,172 

5,406 

6,306 

5,786 

7.6 

8.3 

7.0 

1923-24 . 

7,513 

6,675 

11.5 

10.4 

1929-30— . 

1925-28 . . . 

1931-32.  . .  _ 

The  following  items  relating  to  staff  engaged  in  special  work  are 
presented  for  the  first  time  in  National  and  State  summaries.  The 
significance  of  these  services  is  suggested  by  the  national  totals: 
Summer  session  1931,  26,139;  correspondence  work,  3,896;  extension 
class  and  course  instruction,  5,105;  agricultural  and  home  economics 
extension,  2,032;  county,  home,  and  club  agents,  4,046;  agricultural 
and  experiment  station  staff,  2,924;  other  research  workers,  1,449. 
(See  table  7,  p.  59.) 

STUDENTS 

Institutions  of  higher  education  enrolled  a  total  of  more  than  1,100,- 
000  resident  students  of  above  secondary  grade  during  the  regular 
session  from  September  1931,  to  June  1932,  and  more  than  414,000 
for  the  summer  session  of  1931. 

More  than  530,000  were  listed  as  undergraduates  in  arts  and  sciences 
and  more  than  42,000  as  graduates  in  arts  and  sciences.  Professional 
schools  enrolled  nearly  half  a  million  undergraduates  and  more  than 
35,000  graduates. 

The  total  enrollment  has  increased  continuously.  The  rate  of 
increase  is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 
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Table  E.— RESIDENT  COLLEGE  ENROLLMENTS  IN  ALL  INSTITU¬ 
TIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  1919-20  TO  1931-32,  SUMMER 
SESSIONS  EXCLUDED 


Year 

Enroll¬ 

ment 

Percent 
of  in¬ 
crease 
in  2 
years 

Year 

Enroll¬ 

ment 

Percent 
of  in¬ 
crease 
in  2 
years 

1919-20 . 

597,857 

081,076 

823,003 

917,462 

1927-28- 

1, 053, 955 
1,100,737 
1, 154, 117 

14.9 

4.4 

4.9 

1921-22 _ - . . 

13.9 

20.8 

11.5 

1929-30 _ 

1923-24 . - 

1931-32 . . 

1925-26..— _ _ _ 

Four  of  every  seven  resident  college  students  axe  men.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  men  goes  higher  in  the  university,  college,  and  professional 
school  group,  reaching  its  maximum  of  63.1  percent  in  the  degree- 
granting  institutions  of  this  type.  Among  the  teacher-training  insti¬ 
tutions  the  reverse  is  true,  women  outnumbering  men  2  to  1  in  teachers 
colleges  and  nearly  5  to  1  in  normal  schools. 

These  and  similar  facts  may  be  noted  in  the  accompanying  per¬ 
centage  analysis,  of  resident  college  students,  by  sex. 

Table  F.— PERCENTAGE  ANALYSIS  OF  RESIDENT  COLLEGE  STU¬ 
DENTS,  BY  TYPE  AND  CONTROL  OF  INSTITUTION  AND  BY  SEX, 
1931-32 


Item 

Universities,  colleges. 
And  professional 
schools 

Teachers  colleges  and 
normal  schools 

All  Institutions 
reporting 

Pub¬ 

lic 

Pri¬ 

vate 

All 

Pub- 

Ho 

Pri¬ 

vate 

All 

Pub¬ 

lic 

Pri¬ 

vate 

All 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Decree-granting: 

25.4 

37.7 

63.1 

32.2 

1.0 

33.2 

26.3 

32.9 

59.2 

Women . 

15.1 

21.8 

36.9 

64.7 

2.1 

66.8 

21,7 

19.1 

40.8 

Total. . 

40.6 

60.6 

100.0 

96,9 

3.1 

100.0 

48.0 

52.0 

100.0 

<904,694) 

(138,254) 

(1, 042,948) 

Non-degree-granting: 

Men . . . 

39.6 

14.1 

53.6 

15.6 

1.4 

17.0 

33.9 

11.1 

45.0 

Women . 

29.7 

16.7 

46.4 

72.4 

10.6 

83.0 

39.8 

15.2 

55.0 

Tot*]„ . 

7ST 

3M 

100.0 

88.0 

12.0 

100.0 

73.7 

26,3 

100.0 

(86,063) 

(26,106) 

(111,160) 

All  institutions: 

Men . 

26.6 

36.7 

62.3 

29.6 

1.0 

30.0 

27,0 

30.8 

57.8 

Women . . . 

10.4 

21.3 

37.7 

66.9 

3.6 

09.4 

23.4 

18.8 

42.2 

T»t»l . . 

43.0 

57.0 

100.0 

96.5 

4.5 

100,0 

50.4 

49.6 

100.0 

(989,757) 

(164,360) 

(1, 154, 117) 

The  enrollment  figures  so  far  given  do  not  include  the  following 
students  of  less  than  college  grade  enrolled  at  institutions  of  collegiate 
rank  in  1931-32:  20,891  men  and  16,087  women  in  elementary  and 
secondary  grades;  14,581  men  and  5,692  women  in  correspondence 
courses;  and  86,430  men  and  68,218  women  in  extension  courses. 
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DEGREES 

The  baccalaureate  or  the  first  degree  in  professional  work  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  more  than  136,000  persons  during  the  year  under  review; 
the  master’s  (or  an  advanced  degree  in  engineering)  was  conferred  on 
more  than  19,000;  and  2,900  persons  were  admitted  to  the  doctorate 
in  cursu. 

Tables  10  and  13  show  14,671  students  in  colleges  of  agriculture, 
with  degrees  conferred  on  2,748,  This  compares  with  2,333  degrees  in 
agriculture  conferred  in  1930.  Neither  of  thefce  figures,  however, 
includes  graduates  in  arts  and  sciences  with  specialization  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  number  of  such  persons  in  1932  was  288;  no  data  on  this 
point  were  collected  for  1929-30. 

In  professional  schools  of  commerce  and  business  there  were  enrolled 
64,274  students,  7,293  degrees  being  awarded.  The  number  of  degrees 
conferred  in  this  field  in  1930  was  6,741,  including  528  degrees  of 
M.B.A.  In  1932,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  number  of  degrees  in 
arts  and  sciences  with  major  in  commerce  and  business  was  3,417. 

In  dentistry  8,519  students  were  enrolled,  2,084  degrees  being  con¬ 
ferred,  not  including  166  granted  to  persons  in  predental  courses  in 
arts  and  sciences. 

In  engineering,  77,041  students  and  12,004  degrees  are  reported. 

The  number  of  students  and  degrees  in  professional  schools  of  home 
economics,  law,  medicine,  nursing,  pharmacy,  theology,  and  other 
fields  are  shown  in  the  tables.  The  number  of  graduates  in  arts  and 
sciences  with  specialization  in  such  of  these  fields  as  were  reported  are 
shown  in  table  10. 

The  total  number  of  honorary  degrees  reported  in  1931-32  was 
1,167.  In  1929-30  it  was  1,347;  in  1927-28  it  was  1,245;  and  in 
1925-26  it  was  1,214.  These  figures  cover  only  the  university,  college, 
and  professional  school  group,  as  data  on  this  point  have  not  been 
collected  from  teachers  colleges. 

All  but  146  of  the  honorary  degrees  conferred  in  1931-32  were 
reported  by  institutions  under  private  control. 

As  usual,  the  doctorate  was  in  1931-32  by  far  the  most  popular 
honorary  degree,  1,062,  or  91  percent  of  the  total,  being  of  this  grade. 
Twenty-five  different  types  of  doctorate  were  conferred,  but,  as  usual, 
the  4  most  popular  degrees  were  the  LL.D,,  the  D.D.,  the  Sc.D.,  and 
the  Iitt.D.,  this  order  of  popularity  being  the  same  for  both  1929-30 
and  1931-32. 

Thirteen  varieties  of  honorary  master’s  degrees  were  conferred  on 
93  persons,  the  most  popular  degrees  being  the  A.M.  (56  persons)  and 
the  M.S.  (18  persons).  These  were  also  the  most  popular  master’s 
degrees  in  1929-30. 

Nine  persons  received  other  honorary  degrees  in  1931-32 — 5  the 
M.E.,  2  the  C.E.,  and  1  each  the  E.E.  and  the  Ph.C. 
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FINANCES,  GENERAL  SUMMARY 

Table  3,  page  31,  summarizes  the  receipts,  expenditures,  and  value 
of  property  of  the  1,460  institutions  of  higher  education  reporting  for 
the  year  under  review.  This  table  is  drawn  up  with  special  reference 
to  the  two  groups  of  schools  carried  in  previous  reports;  divisions  are 
also  made  according  to  type  of  control  and  level  of  work  done.  The 
grand  total  of  all  institutions  reporting  is  given  in  the  last  section  of  the 
table. 

The  table  also  presents  a  comparison  between  1929-30  and  1931-32 
for  such  of  the  financial  details  as  are  fairly  comparable.  Caution 
must  be  exercised  in  interpreting  these  comparisons,  however,  be¬ 
cause  the  forms  for  collecting  data  were  changed  in  certain  particulars 
for  1931-32  from  what  was  used  2  years  earlier.  There  is,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  no  figure  in  the  1929-30  report  to  compare  with  the  1931-32 
item  of  $5,238,649  unitemized  educational  and  general  expenditures, 
neither  is  there  in  the  1931-32  set-up  any  item  to  compare  with 
that  of  $151,094,497  identified  in  1929-30  as  “other  items,  including 
unitemized  totals.” 

Educational  and  general  receipts  for  all  institutions  totaled 
$451,996,833;  receipts  from  auxiliary  enterprises  and  activities, 
$103,268,891 ;  receipts  for  other  noneducational  purposes,  $10,997,781 ; 
those  to  be  applied  directly  to  extension  of  the  physical  plant,  $56,- 
256,818;  and  those  for  additions  to  the  permanent  funds  $47,676,822. 

Educational  and  general  expenditures  for  all  institutions  reporting 
totaled  $420,632,553.  Expenditures  for  auxiliary  enterprises  and 
activities  totaled  $90,897,297,  those  for  other  noneducational  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  current  character  amounted  to  $24,993,022,  and  capital 
outlays  totaled  $98,388,697.  This  gives  a  grand  total  of  $634,911,569, 
which  represents  an  increase  of  $2,662,783,  or  0.4  percent,  over  the 
corresponding  total  of  $632,248,786  for  1929-30.  Let  it  be  recalled 
that  46  more  schools  reported  expenditures  for  1931-32  than  for 
1929-30. 

The  total  number  of  bound  volumes  in  libraries  of  the  various  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  country  increased  from  48,461,498  in  1930  to  52,919,063 
in  1932.  This  is  an  increase  of  4,457,565,  or  9.2  percent. 

The  total  value  of  all  property  held  in  1932,  including  buildings, 
grounds,  improvements,  funds,  and  other  assets,  was  $3,824,982,967, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $387,865,050,  or  11.3  percent,  over  the  1930 
total.  Details  of  increase  are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation. 
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Table  G— VALUE  OP  PROPERTY  HELD,  ALL  INSTITUTIONS,  1930 

AND  1932 


Item 

1930 

1932 

Percent  of 
increase 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Campuses,  farms,  buildings,  and  improvements. . — 

Equipment . — 

Total  physical  property  . . . 

Endowment  (including  student  aid  funds) . 

other  assflts  .  ,  _  __  _  _ 

$1,654,174,028 
270, 921, 232 

$1,858, 794, 718 
348, 499,859 

12.4 
2a  7 

1, 925, 095, 260 

2,207,294, 577 

14.7 

1,372,068,474 
139, 945, 183 

1,463, 407, 130 
154,  281, 260 

6.7 

10.2 

Grand  total _ _ 

3,437,117,917 

3,824,982,967 

1U 

In  table  4,  page  40,  are  presented  percentage  analyses  of  educational 
and  general  receipts,  educational  and  general  expenditures  (so  far  as 
itemized),  and  property  held  by  institutions  of  higher  education. 
The  analyses  of  expenditures  and  property  are  drawn  up  in  two  forms 
each  so  as  to  facilitate  comparison  between  schools  of  different  types 
of  organization  or  control. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL  FUNDS 

Receipts. — Total  receipts  for  educational  and  general  purposes  were 
$451,996,833.  Of  this  amount  $409,217,928  went  to  universities, 
colleges,  and  professional  schools  and  $42,778,905  to  teachers  colleges 
and  normal  schools.  Degree-granting  universities,  colleges,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  received  $391,485,575,  teachers  colleges  $34,915,216, 
junior  colleges  $17,732,353,  and  normal  schools  $7,863,689.  The  total 
of  educational  and  general  receipts  at  publicly  controlled  institu¬ 
tions  of  all  types  was  $220,015,154;  at  all  privately  controlled  institu¬ 
tions  it  was  $231,981,679.  There  is  no  figure  in  the  1929-30  reports 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  1931-32  total  here  given;  the  total 
of  $483,065,219  for  the  earlier  year  includes  more  than  70  rmllirm 
dollars  classified  as  miscellaneous  receipts  and  probably  includes  some 
items  which  are  itemized  in  the  1931-32  reports. 

Student  fees,  including  matriculation,  tuition,  laboratory,  library, 
and  incidental  fees  for  directly  educational  purposes,  and  including 
those  collected  from  both  resident  and  nonresident  students,  totaled 
$150,649,047.  This  is  4.5  percent  greater  than  the  corresponding 
receipts  in  1929-30  and  may  be  compared  with  the  increase  of  4.9 
percent  in  resident  college  student  enrollment  already  noted. 

Student  fees  comprised  one-third  of  the  total  educational  and 
general  receipts  of  all  institutions.  As  might  be  expected,  they 
ran  much  higher  in  privately  controlled  schools  than  in  those  under 
public  control.  The  greatest  extremes  are  to  be  found  in  the  normal 
schools,  where  the  percent  among  publicly  controlled  institutions  is 
4.4  and  that  among  institutions  under  private  control  is  71.6. 
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Income  from  endowment  amounted  to  $60,902,567,  which  appar¬ 
ently  represents  a  decrease  of  $7,702,380,  or  11.2  percent,  from  the 
amount  reported  for  1929-30.  The  earlier  figure,  however,  included 
yield  of  student  aid  and  annuity  funds,  which  in  1931-32  were  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  heading  “Other  noneducational  receipts.”  En¬ 
dowment  income  accounted  for  13.5  percent  of  the  total  educational 
and  general  receipts  of  all  institutions  reporting.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  it  ran  highest  among  privately  controlled  institutions,  reach¬ 
ing  26  percent  of  the  total  among  degree-granting  privately  controlled 
universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools.  It  reached  its  lowest 
point  among  the  publicly  controlled  teachers  colleges,  dropping  to 
0.1  percent;  it  amounted  to  only  1.1  percent  of  the  total  for  all 
publicly  controlled  institutions  above  secondary  grade. 

Receipts  from  public  sources  for  current  expenses  totaled  $174,- 
663,239,  which  is  approximately  three-eighths  of  the  total  educational 
and  general  receipts  and  exceeds  the  1929-30  report  for  this  item  by 
$3,157,843,  or  1.8  percent. 

Receipts  of  this  character  ran  highest  among  institutions  under 
public  control.  It  is  noteworthy  that  they  reached  4  percent  of 
the  total  among  privately  controlled  institutions  in  1931-32,  when 
they  amounted  to  $9,197,526  and  exceeded  by  $865,233,  or  10.4 
percent,  the  amount  reported  in  1929-30.  Contributions  of  this 
character  frequently  do  not  take  the  form  of  unconditional  sub¬ 
sidies;  they  are  often  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  payment  for  serv¬ 
ices  rendered,  such  as  tuitions  held  at  the  disposal  of  public  authorities, 
etc.  In  one  institution,  for  example,  the  public  grant  is  small  and 
is  conditioned  on  the  opening  of  the  college  library  to  the  residents 
of  the  local  community. 

Private  gifts  for  current  expenses  amounted  to  $29,947,529,  of 
which  $27,064,506,  or  more  than  90  percent,  was  reported  by  .insti¬ 
tutions  under  private  control.  This  item  amounted  to  1.3  percent  of 
the  total  educational  and  general  receipts  of  publicly  controlled 
institutions;  among  those  under  private  control  it  came  to  11.7  per¬ 
cent;  and  among  all  institutions  reporting  it  was  6.6  percent.  It 
exceeded  the  1929-30  figure  of  $26,172,312  by  $3,775,217,  or  14.4 
percent. 

This  increase,  however,  is  more  than  offset  by  the  inclusion  in 
1931-32  of  more  than  5  million  dollars’  worth  of  donated  service,  an 
item  not  previously  carried  in  reports  of  this  Office.  The  greater  part 
of  this  item  is,  of  course,  reported  by  institutions  under  private  control. 
The  contributed  administrative,  teaching,  and  other  service  of  the 
various  religious  bodies  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  important 
factor  in  some  institutions.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  some 
publicly  controlled  institutions  recognize  this  form  of  contribution 
and  report  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars’  valuation  for  it. 
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Doctors  and  dentists  serving  as  faculty  members  without  pay  are 
illustrations  of  this  practice. 

Details  of  the  number  of  schools  reporting  this  item  and  the 
amounts  reported  by  them  appear  in  the  accompanying  table: 


Table  H— ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  NONSALARIED  PERSONAL 
SERVICE  RENDERED,  1931-32 


Item 

Publicly  con¬ 
trolled  institutions 

Privately  con¬ 
trolled  institutions 

All  institutions 
reporting 

Num¬ 

ber 

Amount 

Num¬ 

ber 

Amount 

Num¬ 

ber 

Amount 

1 

% 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

A.  Universities,  colleges,  and  professional 
schools: 

1.  Degree-granting . 

2.  Junior  colleges . 

Total . 

4 

2 

$235,750 

6,800 

104 

26 

$4, 400, 362 
319,323 

108 

28 

$4, 702, 132 
325, 123 

6 

241. 550 

130 

4, 785,705 

136 

5,027,255 

B.  Teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools: 

1  npAflilVlftm  /vMlACTAfl  - 

1 

1,800 

1 

4 

1,800 

73,850 

2  Normal  schools  -  _ 

4 

73,850 

Total. . 

1 

1.800 

4 

73,850 

5 

75,650 

0.  Ail  institutions  reporting: 

1.  Degree-granting . 

2.  Non-degree-granting . 

Total. . 

5 

2 

237,550 

5,800 

104 

30 

4,406,382 
393, 173 

109 

32 

4,703,932 

398,973 

7 

243.350 

134 

4,859,555 

141 

5, 102,905 

Sales  and  services  of  educational  departments,  including  hospital 
service  and  charges  therefor,  sales  of  products  of  farms  operated 
primarily  for  instructional  or  research  purposes,  library  fines,  regis¬ 
trars’  fees  for  transcripts  of  credits,  collections  of  employment 
bureaus,  charges  for  chemical  or  other  analyses  made  by  university 
staff  or  students  for  outside  persons,  and  the  like  amounted  to 
$21,008,513,  or  4.7  percent  of  the  total  educational  and  general 
receipts. 

Other  receipts,  such  as  interest  on  current  funds  (daily  balances, 
etc.),  rentals  of  property  not  held  as  part  of  the  university  dormitory 
system  or  through  the  endowment  fund  (such  as  rentals  of  college 
auditoriums  or  gymnasiums  for  noncollegiate  meetings  of  one  sort 
or  another,  rental  of  houses  occupying  sites  planned  for  future 
buildings,  etc.),  money  borrowed  for  current  expenses,  and  other 
items  not  easily  susceptible  of  classification,  accounted  for  $14,825,938, 
or  3.3  percent  of  the  total. 

Comparison  may  now  be  made  between  publicly  and  privately 
controlled  institutions  with  respect  to  sources  of  current  educational 
and  general  income.  Among  the  publicly  controlled  institutions  as 
a  whole  public  appropriations  and  tax  levies  account  for  75.2  percent, 
student  fees  for  15.7  percent,  and  sales  and  services  of  educational 
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departments  for  5.5  percent.  Current  private  benefactions  (private 
gifts  for  current  expenses)  and  earnings  of  former  benefactions  (in¬ 
come  from  endowment)  together  yield  less  than  one-fortieth  of  the 
total. 

Among  the  privately  controlled  institutions  the  three  most  impor¬ 
tant  sources  of  income  are  student  fees,  50.1  percent;  income  from 
endowment,  25.2  percent;  and  private  gifts  for  current  expenses,  11.7 
percent,  the  three  coming  to  87  percent,  or  approximately  seven- 
eighths  of  the  total. 

Expenditures. — Educational  and  general  expenditures  for  all  the 
1,357  institutions  reporting  totaled  $420,632,553,  of  which  $380,568,- 
284  was  expended  by  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools 
and  $40,064,269  by  teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools.  Of  the 
total  amount  $205,863,802,  or  48.9  percent,  was  expended  by  the  500 
institutions  under  public  control  and  $214,768,751,  or  51.9  percent, 
by  the  857  under  private  control. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  expenditures  just  mentioned,  $415,393,904 
was  itemized  by  function,  the  account  headings  being  quite  similar 
to  those  used  in  the  1929-30  report.  Since  the  set-up  for  the  earlier 
year  did  not  include  expenditures  for  extension  among  educational 
and  general  expenditures,  but  that  for  1931-32  did  include  it,  the 
percentage  analysis  of  these  expenditures  for  1931-32  cannot  be 
compared  with  a  similar  percentage  analysis  for  1929-30. 

In  reporting  to  this  Office,  the  institutions  were  asked  to  prorate 
salaries  and  other  items  for  employees  whose  time  was  divided  among 
two  or  more  functions.  Provision  was  also  made  for  estimating  the 
value  of  nonsalaried  personal  service.  In  this  way  a  more  complete 
and  reliable  picture  is  provided  than  in  former  biennial  reports. 

Administration  and  general  control  cost  $47,231,796,  represent¬ 
ing  11.4  percent  of  the  total  itemized  educational  and  general  ex¬ 
penditures. 

Beginning  with  1931-32  the  resident  instruction  account  is  divided 
into  two  parts:  (1)  Colleges,  schools,  and  departments,  and  (2)  re¬ 
lated  activities.  The  first  part  includes  salaries  of  professors,  instruc¬ 
tors,  and  other  persons  charged  with  direct  instruction  on  the  campus, 
as  well  as  other  expenses  connected  with  direct  classroom,  laboratory, 
or  seminar  instruction.  The  second  part  includes  expenses  of  con¬ 
ducting  activities  which  are  aids  to  instruction  and  research,  but 
which  render  service  also  to  the  general  public.  Examples  of  this 
are  hospitals  operated  in  connection  with  medical  schools,  dental  or 
legal  clinics,  agricultural  school  creameries,  university  museums,  etc. 

The  item  of  colleges,  schools,  and  departments  entailed  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $232,645,009,  or  56  percent  of  the  educational  and  general 
total.  That  of  related  activities  came  to  $21,297,061,  or  5.1  percent 
of  the  total.  If  the  two  are  added  together  and  considered  as  instruc¬ 
tion  cost,  the  total  is  $253,942,070,  or  61.1  percent  of  the  total. 
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Organized  research  expenditures  amounted  to  $21,977,741,  or  5.3 
percent  of  the  total.  A  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  this  expendi¬ 
ture  is  reported  by  the  institutions  under  public  control,  where  a 
large  amount  of  research  is  carried  on  in  agricultural  experiment 
stations. 

The  cost  of  conducting  the  libraries  was  $11,379,044,  which  includes 
salaries  of  library  staff,  and  current  expenditures  of  various  sorts, 
except  that  new  books  and  other  permanent  equipment  for  libraries 
are  not  included  unless  these  articles  are  considered  replacements. 

This  item  is  greater  by  $1,757,486,  or  18.3  percent,  than  the  cor¬ 
responding  item  for  1929-30,  when  $9,621,558  was  reported.  In 
1931-32  it  came  to  2.7  percent  of  the  total  of  all  educational  and 
general  expenditures.  libraries  claimed  a  larger  share  of  the  total 
expenditures  in  privately  controlled  than  in  publicly  controlled 
institutions. 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  the  physical  plant  cost  $56,796,812, 
which  was  13.7  percent  of  the  total  of  all  educational  and  general 
expenditures.  This  was  a  decrease  of  $3,625,370,  or  6  percent,  from 
the  1929-30  report. 

Extension  cost  $24,066,441,  or  5.8  percent  of  the  itemized  total. 
Since  this  includes  not  only  general  extension  and  correspondence 
instruction,  but  also  agriculture  and  home  economics  extension  work, 
which  is  an  important  item  in  the  publicly  controlled  institutions,  it 
runs  to  a  much  higher  percent  of  the  total  among  publicly  controlled 
degree-granting  institutions  than  elsewhere.  Here  it  reaches  12.8 
percent,  or  a  little  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  itemized  total. 
Among  privately  controlled  degree-granting  institutions  it  reaches 
1.7  percent  and  among  publicly  controlled  teachers  colleges  it  comes 
to  1.6  percent. 


AUXILIARY  ENTERPRISES  AND  ACTIVITIES 


In  the  evolution  of  the  present-day  institution  of  higher  education 
there  have  developed  certain  activities  which,  while  not  strictly 
educational  in  their  character,  are  widely  recognized  as  legitimate 
functions  of  an  educational  institution.  Prominent  among  these  are 
the  provision  of  food  and  shelter  for  students,  the  recreational-  and 
health-service  program,  the  operation  of  student  bookstores,  social 
organizations  intended  to  appeal  to  the  entire  student  body,  and  the 
like.  These  are  listed  in  the  present  report  under  the  heading  of 
auxiliary  enterprises  and  activities. 


..  of  domit°ries  and  dining  halls  involved  the  collec¬ 

tion  of  $64,198,692  and  the  expenditure  of  $47,819,768.  It  appears 
from  a  scrutiny  of  reports  of  some  institutions  that  this  difference  is 
partially  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  whereby  all  the  income  for  the 
dormitories  and  dining  halls  is  credited  to  that  account,  but  some  of 
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the  expenses  of  operation  and  maintenance  are  included  in  the  general 
operation  and  maintenance  accounts  of  the  institution.  In  some 
other  schools  the  differentiation  between  tuition  and  boarding  rates 
is  not  clearly  reflected  in  the  financial  records  and  reports. 

The  athletic  program  involved  total  receipts  of  $15,050,335  and 
total  expenditures  of  $15,266,162  during  the  year  under  review. 

Other  activities,  including  student  health  service,  operation  of 
college  bookstores,  student  unions,  Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Associations,  college  print  shops,  and  the  like,  showed 
receipts  of  $24,019,864  and  expenditures  of  $27,811,367. 

The  total  of  all  receipts  for  auxiliary  enterprises  and  activities 
came  to  $103,268,891;  the  total  of  all  expenditures  $90,897,297. 
There  are  no  corresponding  figures  for  1929-30  from  which  compari¬ 
sons  may  be  drawn. 

OTHER  NONEDUCATIONAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Receipts  for  other  noneducational  purposes  totaled  $10,997,781. 
These  included  income  from  investments  held  as  endowment  of 
scholarships,  fellowships,  or  prizes,  earnings  of  funds  held  under 
annuity  agreements,  money  received  to  be  awarded  directly  as  scholar¬ 
ships,  fellowships,  or  prizes,  and  similar  collections. 

Expenditures  under  this  heading  totaled  $24,993,022.  These 
included  payment  of  annuities,  interest  on  indebtedness,  repayment  of 
money  borrowed  prior  to  1931-32,  payment  of  expenses  incident  to 
the  conducting  of  financial  campaigns,  and  amounts  granted  to 
students  in  the  shape  of  scholarships,  fellowships,  etc.,  which  do  not 
involve  repayment  or  the  rendering  of  service  to  the  institution  con¬ 
cerned.  The  fact  that  money  borrowed  is  listed  in  this  report  under 
educational  and  general  receipts,  whereas  its  repayment  falls  under 
noneducational  transactions  explains  part  of  the  great  disparity  be¬ 
tween  receipts  and  expenditures  for  other  noneducational  purposes. 

PLANT  FUNDS 

Institutions  of  higher  education  received  a  total  of  $56,256,818 
which  was  specially  designated  for  expansion  of  their  physical  prop¬ 
erties.  The  total  expenditures  for  this  purpose  were  $98,388,697, 
showing  that  laTge  funds  were  used  for  plant  extension  which  were 
not  earmarked  for  that  purpose. 

The  total  expenditure  for  capital  outlay  is  less  by  $26,717,711,  or 
21.4  percent,  than  the  corresponding  expenditure  for  1929-30. 

CAPITAL  FUNDS 

Receipts  intended  for  increase  of  the  permanent  funds  (endowment, 
student  aid  funds,  etc.)  amounted  to  $47,676,822,  which  is  less  by 
$15,835,386,  or  24.9  percent,  than  in  1929-30. 
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BENEFACTIONS  OF  $100,000  OR  MORE 

During  the  year  under  review  105  institutions  received  benefac¬ 
tions  totaling  $100,000  or  more.  These  institutions  were  scattered 
over  35  States.  This  compares  with  161  insitutions  in  40  States, 
which  reported  total  benefactions  of  this  magnitude  in  1929-30. 

PROPERTY 

Nearly  53  million  bound  volumes  are  reported  in  the  libraries  of 
higher  educational  institutions.  These  figures  do  not  include  un¬ 
bound  pamphlets  and  papers  not  preserved  in  permanent  form. 
Over  50  million  volumes  are  at  degree-granting  institutions.  Of 
the  total  number  35.3  percent  are  available  at  publicly  controlled 
institutions  and  64.7  percent  are  at  institutions  under  private  control. 

Campuses  and  farms  held  for  instructional  purposes  in  1932  were 
valued  at  $331,293,862;  buildings  and  improvements  at  $1,527,- 
500,856;  and  equipment  (including  library  books,  scientific  and  other 
instructional  apparatus,  furniture  and  fixtures,  etc.)  at  $348,499,859. 
This  makes  a  total  of  $2,207,294,577  invested  in  physical  property. 

The  campuses  and  farms  item  amounts  to  15  percent  of  the  total 
of  all  physical  property  and  varies  widely  among  the  different  types 
of  schools.  In  the  privately  controlled  teachers  colleges  and  publicly 
controlled  normal  schools  it  stands  at  6.9  percent,  but  it  goes  to  22.2 
percent  among  privately  controlled  junior  colleges  and  to  24.7  per¬ 
cent  among  privately  controlled  normal  schoolb.  With  the  single 
exception  of  the  teachers  colleges,  it  runs  higher  among  privately 
controlled  schools  than  among  those  under  public  control. 

Endowment  funds,  exclusive  of  student-aid  funds  and  those  held 
subject  to  annuity,  totaled  $1,372,348,965,  or  35.9  percent  of  the 
total  of  all  property  reported.  Among  the  privately  controlled 
institutions  the  percent  ran  nearly  four  times  as  high  as  it  did  among 
those  under  public  control. 

Among  privately  controlled  degree-granting  universities,  colleges, 
and  professional  schools  the  amount  of  endowment  held  is  a  little 
greater  than  the  total  investment  in  physical  properties,  the  percent 
of  the  total  being  slightly  more  than  46.1  for  each  item. 

Student-aid  funds  amounted  to  $91,058,165,  or  2.4  percent  of  the 
grand  total.  They  ran  consistently  higher  among  privately  controlled 
schools  than  in  those  under  public  control.  They  ran  proportionately 
much  lower  in  the  teacher-training  schools  than  in  the  university, 
college,  and  professional  school  group. 

Other  assets  amounted  to  $154,281,260,  or  4  percent  of  the  grand 
total.  This  item  includes  annuity  funds,  funds  whose  final  disposi¬ 
tion  was  stall  undecided  upon  at  the  time  of  making  the  report,  office, 
dining  room,  or  other  supplies  on  hand,  and  minor  items  not  easily 
classifiable. 
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Table  1.— HISTORICAL  SUMMARY,  1900-1932 

Part  1-UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS,  AND  JUNIOR 

COLLEGES 


Item 

1S99-1U00 

1909-10 

1019-20 

1927-28 

1929-30 

1931-32 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

TEACIIING  STAFF 

Preparatory  departments; 

Men . . . . 

2, 572 

2,807 

1,741 

2,714 

1,508 

1,834 

1,433 

1,504 

1,251 

Women . „ . 

L  500 

Q 

(0 

Total . 

4,078 

4,548 

4,282 

3,267 

2,815 

2,837 

Collegiate  departments: 

Men.--- . - . 

9,014 

2,205 

14,051 

3,230 

21,044 
0, 400 

36,783 

13,339 

39, 735 
14,460 

Women . .  . 

8 

Total . 

11,219 

17,281 

28,113 

50,122 

54,195 

*77,524 

Professional  departments: 

Men . . . . . . 

12,886 

309 

10,603 

312 

14,373 

15,562 

652 

Women . . . 

ffl 

(*) 

Total . 

!  8,277 

13,285 

10,915 

14,915 

16,214 

« 

Total,  excluding  duplicates:  * 

Men . . 

Women.. . . 

5 

■  ih,;m 

3,791 

■  28,477 

[  5, 154 

34,111 

8,771 

52,263 

14,946 

55, 861 
15,801 

61,691 

17,623 

Total . . 

j  22,134?  33,631 

i  42,882 

•67,209 

71,722 

79,314 

STUDENTS 

i 

i 

•Preparatory  departments: 

Men . . . . . 

! 

34,814 

21,471 

42,616 

23,426 

38,398 

20,911 

QA  QAA 

27,706 
19, 543 

19,372 

14,378 

Women . . . 

ov,  Aw 
on  oqo 

AJ,SoA 

Total. . . . 

56,285 

89,042 

59,309 

50,588 

47,309 

33,750 

Collegiate  departments: 

08,047 

36,051 

113,074 
61, 139 

212,405 
128, 677 

402,242 

OQO  OT7 

441,985 

311,842 

•292,702 

•232,976 

Women . . . 

Total . . . . . 

104,098! 

174,213 

341.082 

695,219 

7IW  007 

•  525,678 

(Mj  OAf 

Graduate  departments: 

Men . 

4, 112 
1,719 

!  &KM 

2,866 

9,837 

5,775 

29,070 

Ifi  1CX 

7  50,379 
7 26, 574 

Women . . . 

At,  Wv 

17,625 

xo,  xoo 

Total . 

5,831 

9,370 

15,612 

AA  1CIC 

At  9KK 

7  76,958 

M|  iOO 

ABO 

Professional  departments:  * 

Men . . . 

55,920 

2,144 

65,669 

5,688 

53,295 

3,836 

93  639 

QO  7JUt 

t  fi  9JC7  040 

Women . 

5,' 785 

VAf  fOO 

5  255 

9  1  *0/f  U74 

0  ft  04  ift7 

Total . . . 

56,070 

71,257 

57,131 

99,424 

98,041 

ft  ft  lil  7iQ 

¥  *  «41|  IW 

Total  number,  excluding  dupli¬ 
cates: 

Men . . . . 

162,899 

61,385 

227,995 
104, 701 

834,226 

187,528 

563,244 

004  243 

Women.. . . . . 

356,187 

3Q7*  34  j 

QlOf  OO9 

Total . . . 

224.284 

332,696 

*•521,754 

»  919,381 

*>971,584 

11  ftM  757 

Students  In  certain  engineering 
oourses: 

Civil  engineering... . . 

3,140 

4,459 

2,556 

1,251 

7,889 

6,877 

5,450 

2,656 

S60 

8,850 

11,789 

9,469 

3,048 

5,743 

11,501 

10,434 

15,781 

1,545 

4,948 

11,563 

11,597 

15,647 

1,439 

6,474 

•  11,435 

13,927 
15,547 
2,512 
9,256 

Mechanical  engineering . . 

Electrical  engineering.. ......I 

Chemical  engineermn . 

1  II  L  ,| 

Sea  footnotes  at  and  of  table. 
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Table  1.— HISTORICAL  SUMMARY,  1900-1932— Continued 


Part  1— UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS,  AND  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE  S— Continued 


Item 

1899-1900 

1909-10 

1919-20 

1927-28 

1929-30 

1931-32 

1 

% 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

DEGREES  CONFERRED 

Baooalaureate: 

Men _ _ _ 

9, 547 
4,471 

15, 207 
7,420 

23, 272 
15,280 

45,912 
37, 153 

51, 160 
40, 463 

14  77,989 
14  44, 549 

Women . . . 

Total . 

14,018 

22,687 

38,552 

83,065 

91,623 

14  122,538 

Professional: 8 

Men . . . 

8,272 

502 

18, 966 
951 

18, 840 
942 

8 

Women . . 

Total. . 

13,392 

14,512 

8,774 

19,917 

19,788 

(18) 

Graduate: 

Men _ _ _ 

1,628 

324 

1,939 

602 

!  3, 457 

1,390 

8,970 

4,858 

10,693 
6, 139 

8 

Women . 

Total . 

1, 952 

2,541 

4,853 

13,834 

!  16,832 

48  21,655 

Honorary . 

702 

322 

20 

679 

365 

44 

989 

439 

93 

1,245 

1,249 

198 

1,347 

1,692 

332 

1,107 

8 

Pb.D.  degree,  on  examination: 
Men.  _ 

Women . 

Total . 

342 

409 

532 

1, 447 

2,024 

00 

Past  2— TEACHERS  COLLEGES  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


TEACHING  STAFF 

Teacher-training  courses,  regular 
session: 

Men . . . 

1,470 
1, 618 

1, 360 
2,400 

(17) 

3, 718 
6, 177 

m 

Women . . .  __ 

rm 

Total. . 

3,088 

3,760 

00 

9,895 

Teacher-training  courses,  summer 
session: 

Men.. . . 

(it) 

(10 

2,338 

2,535 

3,913 

Women . . „ . 

(17) 

(17) 

3  909 

s< 

v) 

Total. . 

00 

00 

4,868 

7,990 

19  7,492 

T eacher- training  courses,  exclud¬ 
ing  duplicates; 

Men . . . . . . 

1,470 

1,618 

1,360 

2,400 

no 

5,446 

ffl 

Women . . . 

(17) 

7  A. Ofl 

i  OU 

V  v 

Total™ . 

3,088 

3,760 

00 

13,206 

(“) 

All  courses,  excluding  duplicates; 
Men . 

1,860 

2,512 

2,195 

3,719 

3, 560 

5,174 

7,401 

Women... . . . . 

0, 027 

Op  OOi 

8,631 

5, 995 
8, 468 

Total. . 

4,372 

5,914 

9,587 

14,462 

14,463 

12,575 

RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

Teacher-training  courses,  regular 
session: 

Men . . . . 

24, 169 
45,424 

19,746 

68,815 

19  110 

32,  716 

100  OA1 

36,646 

124,878 

45,032 

108,762 

Women . 

116, 325 

1*9,  OOI 

Total. . 

69, 593 

88,561 

135,435 

162,080 

161,524 

153,794 

Teacher-training  courses,  summer 
session: 

Men . . 

8 

8 

0  M7 

| 

1  Oft  KOi 

25,990 
112, 860 

28,725 

94,949 

Women _ _ _ 

Vp  OO/ 
AO  QA1 

1  40»  004 

117, 751 

OO,  uOl 

Total _ 

00 

00 

7Q  Ojifi 

144,285 

138,856 

123,674 

10,048 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Tablk  1. — HISTORICAL  SUMMARY,  1900-1932 — Continued 
Paht  2— TEACHERS'  COLLEGES  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS— Continued 


Item 

1 SOU- 1900 

1909-10 

1919-20 

1927-28 

1029-30 

1931-32 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

resident  students— continued 
Teacher-training  courses,  oxclud- 

ing  duplicates:  ' 

21, 101) 

10, 740 

(”) 

52,054 

54, 123 

66,918 

Women . 

45,  424’ 

OS,  815 

(K) 

222,294 

210, 134 

189, 061 

Total . 

€9,593 

8H,5fd 

(17) 

274,348 

204,257 

255,979 

AH  courses,  excluding  duplicates:  . 
Men . . 

47,90))! 

37,823 

29,  M9! 

1  61,573 

60,935 

74, 157 

Womon . 

6S,  77S| 

91,015 

133,G47i 

235,857 

218,260 

107,471 

Total . -  - 

110.  684 

132, 433 

182,796; 

297,430 

279, 195 

271,628 

GRADUATES 

Nondegreo  teacher  -  training 

oourses: 

a,  oun 

2, 151 

2,151 

6,521 

7,038 

8,837 

Women . 

j  8, 3HS; 

13,279 

18,801 

43, 106 

42, 189 

26,126 

Total . - . 

*  11,393 

15,430 

21,012 

49,627 

49,227 

29,963 

Baocalauroato  degree,  teacher- 

“ 

training  courses: 

;  («f> 

2,781 

I'*) 

436 

3,009 

5,180 

Women . --- 

;  (I;) 

800 

5,398 

7,464 

10, 131 

Total . -- 

!  09  . 

(>•)  _ 

1,298 

8,179 

11,073 

15,311 

Enrollment  In  observation  and 
practice  schools . ------ 

i 

35, 397 

00,180 

58,879 

71,685 

90,601 

61,144 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries . ... 

1  HU 7,  m 

1,521,528 

2,385,^8 

3,536,032 

4,065,076 

4,236,927 

RECEIPTS 

Prom  public  fund*: 

i  $71H,  507 

$11,078,486 

nt5,al5,818 
34,795, 124 

For  increase  of  plant . ...... 

12, 035,  m 

84,573,013 

$11, 127,079 

For  current  eximisc* . « .  . 

2.7*6, 123 

0,675, 152 

15,589,994 

32, 112,330 

37,210,645 

Total.. . . . 

1  3,501,83(3 

Ttm^m 

20, 183,037 

43,240,309 

48,299,131 

&40r3U,042 

Total  reccipta  from  allttource*  5, 236,  WH 

|  14,883, 220,»*  3l,39S»389ju  70,016,988”  69,983,932 

**59,069,316 

i  Not  tabulated  by  nose. 

*  Collegiate,  prufawirmnl.  and  graduate  department*. 

*  Not  tabutotod  separately. 

<  Includes  0H2  men  mid  1,110  wutium  teaching  in  other  departments. 

*  Includes  27  men  nud  s*>  wuman  teaching  in  other  departments. 

•Theie  figure*  nut  comp.imhlo  with  tho*o  of  former  years.  "Collegiate”  in  1932  figures  means  only 
colleges  of  art*  und  simmi’iM,  whcro.n  formerly  the  term  Included  engineering,  education,  commerce,  eto., 
limiting  "profession  d"  in  former  years  to  theology,  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  osteopathy,  ana 
veterinary  medicine. 

’Includes  graduate  students  in  both  academic  and  professional  departments. 

I  See  table  R  for  typiw  of  professional  work  included, 

*  Undergraduate  onruHmnnw  only. 

i«  Includes  27,533  men  und  3H.326  women  in  other  departments, 
it  Includes  10,399  men  mul  22.751  women  in  other  departments. 

«  Includes  15,923  men  und  14,225  women  in  other  departments, 

“  Not  Including  mibcolloghtte  student*, 
a  Baooalauraate  and  drat  protoionul  degrees. 

II  Included  with  baccalaureate  and  graduate  degrees, 

11  Includes  advanced  professional  degree*. 

17  Data  not  rwiuested  for  this  year. 

**  Entire  Instruct ionnl  staff,  Hoptember  to  June. 
i>  Entire  Instructional  stuff,  summer  awedon,  1031. 

*  Data  not  available  in  tabular  form. 

*  Includes  receipts  from  other  than  public  fund*  for  Increase  of  plant. 

**  Expenditure  figures  used  for  city  normal  shoots. 
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&  Physical  plant  opera- 
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capital  outlay.!  1,456,7601  2,068,08511  3,623,835jl . . 1  2, 970, 4031 39,1191'  3,009,52211 _ |l  4, 426, 1631  2, 107, 2oJ|  0, 633, 35; 
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BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1930-1932 


Part  III. — Summaries  by  States 


Table  5.  Faculty,  students,  and  degrees . 

Table  6.  Professional  school  students  and  degrees 
Table  7.  Faculty  variously  classified  . 

Table  8.  Students  of  college  grade . 

Table  9.  Students  oil  campus,  and  secondary,  and  military 
enrollments . 

Table  10.  Students  enrolled  in  professional  schools 

Table  11  A.  Students  enrolled  in  aud  graduating  from  curricula 
preparatory  to  teaching,  by  school  level  . 

Table  11B.  Students  enrolled  in  and  graduating  from  curricula 
preparatory  to  teaching,  by  specialty  . 

Table  12.  Degrees  in  arts  and  sciences . 

Table  13.  Degrees  in  professional  schools . 

Table  14.  Honorary  degrees  conferred  ..... 

Table  15.  Receipts . 

Table  10.  Expenditures,  current  ...... 

Table  17.  Capital  outlay  and  progwrty . 


Page 

47 

54 

56 

62 

68 

73 

80 

86 

91 

96 

102 

104 

109 

115 
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Table  7.— FACULTY  VARIOUSLY  CLASSIFIED,  1931-32 

Part  L— UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS,  AND  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 
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Total  (reduced  to 
fall-time  basis,  ex¬ 
cluding  those  em¬ 
ployed  for  sum¬ 
mer  sessions  only) 

Women 

■a 

i 

sf 

321 

60 

263 

1,644 

226 

235 

43 

125 

338 

405 

88 

861 

386 

731 

526 

362 

407 

00 

377 

055 

516 

530 

437 

680 

85 

i 

1 

5 

660 

204 

545 

4,622 

656 

1,030 

08 

831 

607 

1,037 

282 

3,700 

1,627 

1,661 

1,041 

872 

1,026 

356 

1,516 

5,036 

2,002 

1,602 

516 

1,626 

266 

Organized  research 

;1  § 

111 

°h 

3 

C0 

f? 

S°°S£8  $  \r 

1 

1 

1 

3*  i  iss  iss  iwss8S3  sg  •>« 

ill**!  ! 

1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1 

till  1 

till  1 

ii si- i i 

« 

§ 

ef 

S3S 

is  ss 

1 

1 

1 

iss  ssggsg  K3S3SS  2gS|S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Extension  service 

ijuii 

3 

to 

© 

SSS 

iH  i-l 

is  s® 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

isg  S  isgs  SjjggSS  SSSS5 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

w 

s 

© 

ef 

8S  j 

tO  00  HO) 
5*  CO 

iss  28358  33SS8  SSSSfeS 

1 

1 

1 

fedjjrsf 

nlil 

C» 

1 

iss  iss^s  SS®SS  SS-S" 

l  rH  rH  l  ^  CS  rH  H  rH 

1  1 

l  l 

1  1 

1  l 

l  l 

l  l 

Ss«|l 

oo 

9 

CQ 

cofeo^oago  1  It 
cowc-gooo  [  [ 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

“23  igSSC  882  i"  88835 

1— 1  1  rH  1  rH 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

Summer 
session, 
1631,  men 
and 
women 

t- 

§ 

tS 

8*988  «88B3  ilsSI  SsSis 

<N 

2 

1 

l 

1 

ii 

if 

3'f, 

S 

1 

«o 

a 

s' 

237 

54 

183 

1,326 

170 

140 

30 

140 

201 

306 

77 

777 

372 

506 

606 

805 
*  255 

41 
323 
708 

470 

403 

305 

601 

64 

1 

»• 

3 

d 

isigg  mm  gggis  i§g§s 

V  rl  -*TrHrH  rfrS  rH 

lllii! 

T 

•? 

8  is 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

gfc  *"§5838  §3  !S3§  SgigK00 

1  1 

1  1 

1  ■ 

•  1 

1  1 

1  1 

|l|||! 

•* 

a 

s' 

mm  mm  mm  mm  mm 

>0  i-T  w-T  wf  rJ*  rH»o"  cCr-T  of 

’ll  § 

mh 

T 

1H 

§s3i§  gsssi  «3S38  59*S£  K9S3* 

l 

! 

3 

$ 

3 

CQ 

i  H 

5  :  : 
oo  ;  ; 

II! 

|  j  i 

1  dll 

— «1  if 

i  !  it 
:  :  ii 

it  11 

ti  1  t 

•  I  11 

11  it 

ti  11 

11  11 

11  11 

t  1  11 

i  !  II 

ii  t 

!l 

111 

11)  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  t  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 
ill  1  1  1  1  1  1  i  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 
ill  1  1  1  i  1  1  1  1  t  1  1  1  1  1  1 

III  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  l  1  1  1  1 
til  1  i  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  t  1 
iii  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  i  1  1  1  1  1  1 
iii  1  1  1  ■  1  1  1  1  11  1  1  1  1  1 
)i|  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 
III  1  1  1  l  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 
111  11111,11111  1  1  1  1  1 

■1  !  I  i  1  I  !  i  i  i  •  •  «o  i  I  i  i  i 

Oil  1  1  1  1  1  111  1J3  t  1  1  1  1 
Q  I  i  1  1  1  1  1  ill  |S  1  1^  1  1 
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nth  Dakota. 
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328 

1,877 

106 

401 

277 

671 

1,311 

176 

08 

876 

474 

207 

666 

66 

777 

6,206 

268 

680 

430 

1,407 

2,676 

360 

276 

1,446 

062 

613 

1,365 

161 

6|®S 

■ 

a® 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3353  !  3SS83  38§S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

53*3  j  31**5  3S8S 

1 

« 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

o  ! 

H  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

sgss-s  ags  |3  §*3* 

■ 

£  j 
i 

N 

as  j  is  ags  is  gsss 

•  ♦  i 

■ 

1 

1 

15  i§8  mH  858* 

rT  ;  ** 

i 

■ 

66 

14 

72 

§8*83  383*8  SSE* 

mm  31383  SSI® 

S|SS 

8J5  jss  8§B  jl*  83S9 

1  1  1 

i  i  i 

■ 

88838  §5581  3883 

rT# C  ^4*  *"f 

*3*5 

38*83  88**3  838* 

•*rrs 
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Grand  total 

1 

g3 

m 

Women 

jjj 

161, 602 

2,802 

237 

2,025 

8,078 

4,101 

1 

386 

1,776 

2,253 

3,368 

261 

7,213 

4,150 

4,788 

3,608 

3, 135 
3,085 
458 
1, 061 
3,386 

4,595 

3,754 

1,267 

3,693 

413 

Men 

— 

a 

116,479 

inn  asses  sssss  sssss 

ef  i-T  odeoeocf  i-ToT  cS  <*Te4  e4 

Regular  session, 
1931-32 

Women 

a 

372,914 

4,200 

1,160 

2,665 

30,940 

3,844 

1,669 

321 

5,077 

2,901 

5.365 

1, 132 
24,460 
6,740 

8.365 
7,601 

5,157 

4,457 

968 

3,067 

16,064 

14,922 

9,008 

3,699 

10,621 

1,279 

1 

a 

616,843 

7,073 

1,783 

3,767 

43,634 

6,421' 

0,830 

483 

11,543 

3,668 

8,098 

2,670 

42,708 

16,716 

13,342 

10,378 

0,784 
6,701 
2,714 
11, 062 
33,055 

23,164 

14,130 

3,849 

17,548 

2,351 

Graduate 

Summer 

session, 

1931, 

men 

and 

women 

® 

3 

265 

66 

213 
2,717 
1,806 

4 

214 
185 
225 

199 

5,199 

1,724 

2,850 

907 

765 

511 

112 
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Ahflene  Christian  College.  Abilene.  - 
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Austin  Presbyterian  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  Austin _ 

Baylor  College  for  Women,  Belton - 

Baylor  University,  Waco - - — 

Bishop  College,*  Marshall - - - 

Daniel  Baker  College,  Brownwood - 

Houston  Law  School,  Houston - 

Howard  Payne  College,  Brownwood - 

Incarnate  Word  College,  San  Antonio - 

McMurry  College,  Abilene. . . . 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College,  San  An¬ 
tonio _ 

Rice  Institute,  Houston _ 

St.  Mary's  University  of  San  Antonio - 

Samuel  Huston  College,*  Austin  . . 
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New  Mexico  Normal  University,  Las  Vegas _ 

New  Mexico  State  Teachers  College,  Silver  City. 

NEW  YORK 

Jamaica  Teachers  Training  College,  New  York__ 
Maxwell  Teachers  Training  College,  Brooklyn, _ 
New  York  Teachers  Training  College,  New 
York _ _ _ 

State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany _ 

State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  Boone _ 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College.  Greenville _ 

Western  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Cullowhee,, 
Winston-Salem  Teachers  College,8  Winston- 
Salem 
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Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls _  228,338 -  633,6001  5,60ol -  19,846  887,184  121,3741  7, 147)  20.245H  164,706  $10,3 
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Part  V, — Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  Year  Ended 

June  30,  1932 

By  Walter  J.  Grebnlbaf 

Specialist  in  Higher  Education 

As  indicated  in  the  directory  on  page  371,  the  69  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities  are  located  in  every  State  in  the  Union  and  in  three 
Territories.  Originally  these  institutions  were  known  as  “agricultural 
colleges”,  or  “colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts”,  because  by 
the  act  of  1862  the  Federal  Government  granted  them  certain  tracts 
of  land  for  an  endowment  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  “  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes”.  While  these  institu¬ 
tions  teach  such  branches  “as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  me¬ 
chanical  arts”  those  subjects  now  represent  only  a  portion  of  the 
curricula  offered  in  them.  At  present,  therefore,  the  term  “land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities”  is  superseding  other  terms.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  institutions  have  recently  dropped  the  word  “agricultural” 
from  their  names  retaining  the  title  “State  college”  rather  than 
“State  agricultural  college”. 

THE  69  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

[‘  Indicates  a  State  university  as  well  as  land-grant  ooUege] 


Name  of  institution 


President 


1  Alabama,  Auburn .  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute- . 

2  Alaska,  College .  Alaska  Agricultural  College  and 

School  or  Mines. 

8  Arizona,  Tucson .  *  University  of  Arizona . 

4  Arkansas,  Fayetteville. .  *  University  of  Arkansas. . 

8  California,  Berkeley .  •University  of  California . 

6  Colorado,  Fort  Collins . - _  Colorado  Agricultural  College . 

7  Connecticut,  Storrs. .  Connecticut  State  College- . 

8  Delaware,  Newark . .  •University  of  Delaware . 

2  Florida,  Gainesville .  ‘University  of  Florida — . 

10  Georgia,  Athens . .  ‘University  of  Georgia  i . 

11  Hawaii,  Honolulu .  University  of  Hawaii- . . 

12  Idaho,  Moscow .  ‘University  of  Idaho . . 

18  Illinois,  Urbana.. .  ‘University  of  Illinois . . 


14  Indiana,  Lafayette .  Purdue  University . 

15  Iowa,  Ames .  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts. 

16  Kansas,  Manhattan.. .  Kansas  State  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Applied  Science, 

17  Kentucky,  Lexington .  ‘University  of  Kentucky . - — 

18  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge. - -  ‘Louisiana  State  University- . 

19  Maine,  Orono .  ‘University  of  Maine . 

20  Maryland,  College  Park. .  ‘University  of  Maryland. . 


21  Massachusetts,  Amherst . .  Massachusetts  State  College . . 

22  Massachusetts,  Cambridge .  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 

nology. 

28  Michigan,  East  Lansing _ .....  Michigan  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 

ture  and  Applied  Science. 

24  Minnesota,  Minneapolis _  ‘University  of  Minnesota . 

25  Mississippi,  State  College _  Mississippi  State  OoUege — - .... 


Marion  J.  Funchess. 
Charles  E.  Bunnell. 

Homer  L.  Shantz. 

John  0.  Futrall. 

Robert  G.  SprouL 

Charles  A.  Lory. 

Charles  O.  MoOrscken. 
Walter  Hullihen. 

John  J.  Tigert. 

Steadmen  V.  Sanford. 

David  L.  Crawford. 
Mervin  G.  Neale. 

Arthur  H.  Daniels,  act- 

Edward  O.  Elliott. 
Raymond  M.  Hughes. 


Francis  D.  Farrell. 

Frank  L.  McVey. 
James  M.  Smith. 
Harold  6,  Boardman. 
Raymond  A.  Pearson. 

Hugh  P.  Baker. 

Karl  T.  Compton. 

Robert  S.  Shaw. 

Lotus  D.  Coffman. 
Hugh  Orltz. 
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Location 


Name  of  institution 


President 


Missouri,  Columbia . 

Montana,  Bozeman . 

Nebraska.  Lincoln. . 

Nevada,  Reno . 

New  Hampshire,  Durham.. 


•University  of  Missouri - 

Montana  State  College . 

•University  of  Nebraska - 

•University  of  Nevada . — 

•University  of  New  Hampshire. 


Walter  Williams. 
Alfred  Atkinson. 
Edgar  A.  Burnett. 
Walter  E.  Clark, 
Edward  M.  Lewis. 


New  Jersey,  New  Brunswick — 
New  Mexico,  State  College . 


New  York,  Ithaca . 

North  Carolina,  West  Raleigh... 


North  Dakota,  State  College.... 


Rutgers  University . 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Cornell  University..-.—. - ------- 

North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Engineering,  _ 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. - 


Robert  O.  Clothier. 
Harry  L.  Kent. 

Livingston  Farr  and. 
Eugene  O.  Brooks,  V.P. 

John  H.  Shepperd. 


Ohio,  Columbus . . 

Oklahoma,  Stillwater . . 

Oregon,  Corvallis. . . 

Pennsylvania,  State  College. 
Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras— 


•Ohio  State  University . ----- 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me¬ 
chanical  College. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College— 

Pennsylvania  State  College . 

University  of  Puerto  Rico . 


George  W.  Rightmire. 
Henry  G.  Bennett. 

William  J,  Kerr. 
Ralph  D.  Hetzel. 
Carlos  E.  Chadron. 


Rhode  Island,  Kingston . 

South  Carolina,  Clemson  College. 
South  Dakota,  Brookings. . 

Tennessee,  Knoxville . 


Rhode  Island  State  College . . 

Clemson  Agricultural  College . 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Meohanlo  Arts. 
•University  of  Tennessee— . 


Texas,  College  Station.. 


Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Texas. 


Raymond  G.  Dressier. 
Enoch  W.  Sikes. 

Charles  W.  Pugsley. 

James  D.  Hoskins,  act 
ing. 

Thomas  0.  Walton. 


Utah,  Logan . 

Vermont,  Burlington . 

Virginia,  Blacksburg . 

49  I  Washington,  Pullman . . 

50  West  Virginia,  Morgantown. 


Utah  State  Agricultural  College 

•University  of  Vermont . 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute- 
State  College  of  Washington... 
♦West  Virginia  University . 


Elmer  G.  Peterson. 
Guy  W.  Bailey. 
Julfen  A.  Burruss. 
Ernest  O.  Holland. 
John  R.  Tumor. 


51  Wisoonsin,  Madison.. 

52  Wyoming,  Laramie.  . 


•University  of  Wisconsin. 
•University  of  Wyoming. 


Glenn  Frank. 
Arthur  G.  Crane. 


NEGRO  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 
17 


Alabama,  Normal . 

Arkansas,  Pine  Bluff . 

Delaware,  Dover . 

Florida,  Tallahassee . 

Georgia,  Savannah . 

Kentucky,  Frankfort . 

Louisiana,  Sootlandvhle . 

Maryland,  Princess  Anne... 
Mississippi,  Alcorn . 

Missouri,  Jefferson  City . 

North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 

Oklahoma,  Langston _ _ 

South  Carolina,  Orangeburg. 

Tennessee,  Nashville . . 

Texas,  Prairie  View.. . . 

Virginia,  Ettrioks . . . 

West  Virginia,  Institute _ 


State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Institute. 

Agricultural,  Mechanical,  and  Normal 
College. 

State  College  for  Colored  Students.... 

Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

Georgia  State  Industrial  College . 

Kentucky  State  Industrial  College.... 

Southern  University  and  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College. 

Prinoess  Anne  Aoademy . 

Alooro  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

Lincoln  University... . 


Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical 
College. 


Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal 
University. 

State  Colored  Normal,  Industrial, 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col¬ 
lege- 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  State 
Teachers  College. 

Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Indus¬ 
trial  College. 


Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  In¬ 
stitute. 

West  Virginia  State  College . . 


J.  F.  Drake. 

John  B.  Watson. 

R,  S.  Grosriey, 

J.  R.  E.  Lee. 


B.  F.  Hubert. 

R.  B.  Atwood, 
J.  S.  Clark. 


T.  H.  Klah. 

L.  J.  Rowan. 

Charles  W.  Florence. 
F.  D.  Bluford. 

I.  W.  Young. 

M.  F.  Whittaker. 


W.J,  Hale. 
W.  K.  Banks. 


John  M.  Gandy. 
John  W.  Davis. 


i  The  University  of  Georgia  and  all  Its  branches  constitutes  the 44  University  System  of  Georgia”  Philip 
Weltner,  chancellor,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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There  is  no  homogeneity  in  the  group  of  69  land-grant  colleges. 
Twenty-three  are  State  universities;  3— Cornell,  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  and  Rutgers — are  essentially  privately  con¬ 
trolled  institutions  which  have  been  designated  by  their  respective 
States  as  land-grant  institutions  to  receive  Federal  aid  in  certain 
departments;  several  of  the  Negro  colleges  are  primarily  normal 
schools  or  teachers  colleges  with  small  emphasis  on  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts.  Even  if  grouped  in  several  different  classifications, 
the  institutions  within  a  single  group  would  not  be  comparable  as  to 
size,  enrollment,  endowment,  or  service.  However,  these  institu¬ 
tions  have  one  common  factor — they  are  aided  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  extent  of  $17,512,064  annually.  Details  of  distribu¬ 
tion  are  shown  in  table  30. 

A  condensed  summary  of  data  concerning  these  institutions  is  shown 
in  table  24 — Comparative  Summary.  In  this  summary  the  land- 
grant  institutions  are  compared  with  1,464  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  United  States  including  outlying  parts.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  totals  for  all  higher  education  in  part  V  of  this  bul¬ 
letin  include  institutions  in  outlying  parts  as  well  as  for  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States.  Totals  in  other  parts  of  this  bulletin  are  for 
continental  United  States  only  and  exclude  outlying  parts.  This 
procedure  is  necessary  in  comparing  land-grant  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  with  all  higher  education,  since  three  of  the  land-grant  institu¬ 
tions  are  located  outside  of  the  continental  United  States,  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Percentage  figures  for  the  52  institutions 
for  white  students  compared  with  1,464  institutions  are  shown.  That 
the  group  of  land-grant  institutions  is  outstanding  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  is  revealed  by  certain  significant  conclusions  drawn  from  com¬ 
parisons. 

The  land-grant  institutions  employ  a  fifth  of  all  men  and  a  tenth 
of  all  women  who  are  resident  teachers  in  higher  education.  Re¬ 
duced  to  a  full-time  basis,  they  employ  26  percent  of  the  men  and 
17  percent  of  the  women  faculty  members  in  higher  education.  (Con¬ 
sult  table  24,  sec.  I,  column  4.) 

Of  all  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in  college  in  the  United 
States,  the  land-grant  institutions  enroll  about  1  of  every  5  men  and 
1  of  every  8  women  students.  A  substantial  portion  of  students 
taking  correspondence  courses  or  extension  classes  are  likewise  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  land-grant  institutions.  While  there  are  few  secondary 
students  in  these  institutions,  most  of  the  correspondence  courses 
and  extension  classes  below  college  grade  axe  offered  by  the  land-grant 
colleges.  (Consult  table  24,  sec.  II,  column  4.) 

The  52  institutions  for  white  students  specialize  in  certain  curric¬ 
ula.  If  enrollments  in  the  several  specialities  axe  limited  to  those 
in  schools  or  colleges  devoted  to  these  specialities,  the  land-grant 
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colleges  and  universities  enroll  97  percent  of  all  agricultural  students 
in  the  United  States,  92  percent  of  all  students  in  veterinary  medicine, 
91  percent  of  all  students  in  architectural  engineering,  85  percent  of 
all  women  in  home  economics,  65  percent  of  all  men  in  forestry,  55 
percent  of  all  mining  engineering  students,  54  percent  of  all  civil 
engineering  students,  and  nearly  half  of  all  other  engineering  students 
and  journalism  students.  Likewise  among  the  graduate  students, 
27  percent  of  all  men  and  19  percent  of  all  women  in  graduate  work 
are  enrolled  in  the  land-grant  institutions.  More  than  half  of  the 
graduate  work  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  engineering,  fine  arts, 
library  science,  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  veterinary  medicine,  is 
offered  in  the  land-grant  institutions.  (See  table  24,  sec.  HI, 
columns  2-13.) 

First  degrees  awarded  by  the  land-grant  institutions  and  by  others, 
hold  in  general  the  same  ratio  shown  for  enrollments.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fields  more  than  half  of  the  master’s  degrees  granted  in  the 
United  States  in  1932  were  awarded  by  land-grant  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities — agriculture,  architecture,  engineering,  home  economics, 
library  science,  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  veterinary  medicine.  With 
the  addition  of  commerce  and  business,  the  same  statement  holds 
true  for  the  awarding  of  doctor's  degrees.  (See  table  24,  section  III, 
columns  14-22.) 

The  curricula  elected  by  the  students  enrolled  in  land-grant  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  past  7  years  are  shown  in  a  percentage  analysis  of  en¬ 
rollments  and  degrees  in  table  24,  section  IV.  Each  year  for  7  years 
figures  on  enrollments  and  degrees  have  been  received  and  tabulated 
independently.  The  fact  that  variations  in  percentage  figures  are 
small  indicates  a  certain  reliability  of  the  data.  By  interpreting  these 
data  the  following  generalizations  may  be  made:  Agriculture,  forestry, 
home  economics,  and  architecture  are  holding  their  own  with  respect 
to  enrollments,  but  fewer  degrees  are  being  awarded  in  agriculture. 
Veterinary  medicine  is  being  favored  by  more  students;  the  percent¬ 
age  of  enrollments  has  more  than  doubled  in  7  years,  and  more 
degrees  are  being  awarded.  Arts  and  sciences  continue  to  be  popular 
with  more  than  a  third  of  land-grant  students  enrolled,  and  a  definite 
increase  in  both  enrollments  and  degrees  in  1932.  Commerce  and 
business  courses  show  a  definite  decrease  in  the  past  year  over  the 
preceding  years  with  respect  to  both  enrollments  and  degrees.  Edu¬ 
cation  courses  continue  to  gain  in  both  enrollments  and  degrees,  in 
spite  of  the  oversupply  of  teachers.  Engineering  as  a  whole  fluctuates 
but  little,  but  within  the  field,  architectural,  civil  and  electrical  engi¬ 
neering  have  lost  students  while  chemical  engineering  has  gained. 
Definite  declines  are  shown  in  fine  arts,  music,  journalism,  law,  and 
dentistry.  Pharmacy  shows  little  change,  but  medicine  continues  to 
be  increasingly  popular  as  a  profession. 
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For  the  first  time  information  on  the  numbers  of  students  preparing 
to  teach  is  shown  in  detail  for  52  land-grant  institutions  in  table  27 
and  summarized  in  table  24,  section  5,  for  land-grant  inst.it.nt.irmB 
compared  with  1,464  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States. 
Of  the  undergraduate  students  in  the  entire  United  States  more  than 
twice  as  many  women  as  men  are  planning  to  enter  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  Among  the  graduate  students,  however,  practically  equal 
numbers  of  men  and  women  are  registered,  both  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  and  for  the  group  of  land-grant  institutions.  Larger 
numbers  of  students  are  in  training  to  teach  in  the  senior  or  regular 
high  schools  than  for  other  types  of  schools.  Considering  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  special  subjects  only,  the  larger  numbers  in  the  United  States 
are  in  home  economics,  physical  education  and  health,  public-school 
music,  and  commerce  and  business;  in  the  land-grant  institutions  the 
larger  numbers  are  in  home  economics,  agriculture,  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation  and  health. 

FINANCES 

About  one-fourth  of  all  receipts  for  higher  education  in  1931-32 
went  to  the  52  land-grant  institutions  for  white  students.  The  data 
show  that  these  colleges  and  universities  received  27  percent  of  all 
educational  and  general  funds,  12  percent  of  dormitory  and  dining 
hall  charges,  23  percent  of  all  athletic  receipts,  27  percent  of  receipts 
from  student-health  services,  bookstores,  and  student  unions,  and  24 
percent  of  all  receipts  for  extension  of  physical  plants.  While  tuition 
rates  are  low  in  these  institutions,  there  are  fees  which  students  pay 
and  the  total  of  tuition  and  fees  in  the  land-grant  institutions  amounts 
to  more  than  $19,000,000,  or  one-eighth  of  all  such  charges  in  the 
United  States  in  1931-32.  Forty-nine  percent  of  the  receipts  from 
all  public  sources — i.e.,  Federal  Government,  States,  counties,  and 
cities — went  to  the  land-grant  institutions — more  than  $86,000,000. 
As  for  property,  the  land-grant  institutions  own  15  percent  of  all 
higher  educational  property  in  the  United  States,  17  percent  of 
campus  and  farm  investments,  19  percent  of  college  buildings  and 
improvements,  29  percent  of  college  equipment,  but  smaller  propor¬ 
tions  of  endowment  and  student  aid  funds. 

For  individual  land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  detailed  statis¬ 
tics  are  shown  in  tables  25  to  30,  inclusive,  for  staff  members,  student 
enrollments,  students  preparing  to  teach,  Monill-Nelson  funds,  1862 
land-grant  funds,  and  Federal  funds  summarized.  For  further  insti¬ 
tutional  details  consult  part  IV  of  this  volume,  where  landgrant 
colleges  and  universities  are  included  generally  with  the  publicly  con¬ 
trolled  institutions  except  three — Cornell,  Rutgers,  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology— which  are  included  with  the  privately 
controlled  institutions. 
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Student  enrollment  in  tlie  land-grant  institutions  is  seldom  a 
definite  figure  since  there  are  so  great  a  number  and  variety  of  activi¬ 
ties.  When  a  single  figure  is  given  it  generally  refers  to  students  who 
are  in  resident  work  on  the  campus,  and  excludes  all  other  students 
that  the  institutions  serve — for  instance,  correspondence  students, 
extension  students,  secondary  pupils,  short-course  students,  and  those 
attending  other  farmers’  institutes.  In  the  52  land-grant  institu¬ 
tions  for  white  students,  the  resident  enrollment  including  under¬ 
graduates,  specials,  and  graduate  students  for  1931-32  was  128,343 
men  and  56,011  women.  How  these  students  were  distributed  among 
the  institutions  is  shown  in  table  26,  columns  7  and  8.  Land-grant 
institutions  with  more  than  10,000  students  are:  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  20,361  students;  University  of 
Minnesota,  13,997;  University  of  Illinois,  12,814;  and  Ohio  State 
University,  12,025.  The  median  size  of  the  fall  enrollment  in  52 
institutions  was  2,094  with  extremes  from  126  students  in  Alaska  to 
18,342  in  California. 

MORRILL-NELSON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Each  year  since  1912  the  Federal  Government  has  appropriated 
$50,000  to  each  State  for  the  support  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities.  Forty-eight  States  and  three  territories  now  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  fund  which  totals  $2,550,000  annually.  In  general  the 
fund  must  be  used  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  it  is  appropriated, 
and  disbursements  are  allowed  in  seven  different  fields  for  palarien 
and  facilities.  The  distribution  of  expenditures  among  these  seven 
fields  is  left  to  the  institution,  and  considerable  variation  is  shown  for 
different  colleges.  (See  table  28.)  For  the  52  land-grant  institutions 
for  white  students,  the  percentages  of  the  fund  in  the  7  fields  of  work 


are  as  follows: 

Percentage  of 

Field  of  work  fund  expended 

Agriculture _  18 

Engineering  and  mechanic  arts _  29 

English  language _ _ _ _ _  H 

Mathematical  science _ g 

Natural  and  physical  science _  27 

Economic  science _ _ 6 

Teacher  preparation  in  agriculture,  etc _  1 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  MORRILL-NELSON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
NEGRO  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 

Seventeen  States  maintain  separate  land-grant  institutions  for 
white  and  Negro  students.  Morrill-Nelson  funds  are  required  to  be 
divided  between  these  institutions  in  each  State  on  an  equitable  basis, 
usually  according  to  a  census  classification.  Amounts  received  by 
the  several  institutions  are  detailed  in  table  28.  The  basis  for  division 
of  the  Morrill-Nelson  funds  in  the  different  States  is  as  follows: 
Alabama — Division  is  “based  from  year  to  year  upon  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  each  race  of  legal  school  age  to  the  population  of  school 
age  in  the  State.” 

Arkansas — Division  is  eight-elevenths  to  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
and  three-elevenths  to  the  Negro  college  at  Pine  Bluff. 
Delaware — By  joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  (1891)  “the  State 
treasurer  is  directed  and  required  to  pay  annually  to  the  trustees 
of  the  State  College  for  Colored  Students — 20  percent,  one-fifth 
part  of  the  sum  *  * 

Florida — The  funds  are  equally  divided  between  the  white  and  N egro 
land-grant  colleges. 

Georgia — By  joint  resolution  (1890)  “one-third  of  said  fund  shall  be 
for  the  colored  students,  and  two-thirds  for  the  whites  *  * 

Kentucky — The  fund  is  divided  on  a  basis  of  the  “ratio  which  the 
school  census  of  colored  children  taken  in  the  State  bears  to  the 
school  census  in  both  races.”  Since  1893  the  ratio  has  been  14.5 
percent  to  85.5  percent. 

Louisiana — Division  is  on  a  basis  of  the  State  census  of  educable 
children  between  6  and  18  years  of  age. 

Maryland — Division  is  on  a  basis  of  total  population  census. 
Mississippi — The  legislature  provided  (1892)  that  the  funds  be 
divided  between  the  land-grant  colleges  for  white  and  colored 
students  in  the  proportion  that  the  whole  number  of  educable 
children  in  the  State  of  each  race  bears  to  the  whole  number  of 
educable  children  of  both  races. 

Missouri — In  1891  the  division  was  fixed  at  one-sixteenth  for  the 
benefit  of  Lincoln  University  (Negro)  and  fifteen-sixteenths  for 
the  State  university  including  the  school  of  mines. 

North  Carolina — By  implication  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act 
were  accepted  and  approved  by  the  legislature  in  1891,  and 
divided  “into  the  exact  ratio  in  this  State  of  the  white  population 
to  the  colored,  and  this  provision  to  apply  to  the  current  and  all 
succeeding  appropriations." 
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Oklahoma — By  an  act  March  10,  1899,  Oklahoma  divided  the  fund 
so  that  the  Negro  college  receives  one-tenth  of  the  appropriation. 

South  Carolina — In  1890  the  legislature  provided  that  the  fund — 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  land-grant  institutions  for 
white  and  for  Negro  students. 

Tennessee — On  a  basis  of  scholastic  population  the  Negro  land-grant 
college  receives  six  twenty-fifths,  or  24  percent  of  the  fund. 

Texas — By  act  of  1890  Texas  apportioned  three-fourths  of  the  fund 
to  the  institution  for  white  students,  and  one-fourth  to  the  Negro 
land-grant  college. 

Virginia — The  legislature  has  apportioned  one-third  of  the  fund  to  the 
Negro  land-grant  college,  and  two-thirds  to  the  institution  for 
white  students. 

West  Virginia — By  provision  of  legislature,  the  Negro  land-grant 
college  has  received  $10,000  annually  from  Morrill-Nelson  ap¬ 
propriations  since  1912  (20  percent). 

Proportion  of  appropriation  received  by  Negro  land-grant  colleges 

in  1931-32. 


Alabama . 

. 36.  41 

Missouri _ 

M. 

Arkansas..- . 

.  Mi 

North  Carolina . 

—  -  33 

Delaware _ 

. 20 

Oklahoma _ 

10 

Florida _ 

. 60 

South  Carolina . 

— .  60 

Georgia _ 

.  a 

Tennessee _ 

....  24 

Kentucky _ 

. . 14  6 

Texas _ 

26 

Louisiana _ 

. 39.33 

Virginia _ _ 

_ _ _ 

Maryland _ 

. 20 

West  Virginia _ 

....  20 

Mississippi _ 

. 66.  64 

LAND-GRANT  FUNDS  OF  MS 

The  Federal  land-grant  funds  of  1862  are  in  the  nature  of  endow¬ 
ment  funds  and  not  direct  annual  appropriations.  These  funds  are 
invested  by  the  several  land-grant  institutions  in  safe  securities  which 
yield  reasonable  rates  of  interest.  Until  April  13,  1926,  these  funds 
were  required  to  earn  5  percent  interest  but  on  that  date  the  act  was 
amended  to  read — that  “Such  funds  shall  yield  a  fair  and  reasonable 
rate  of  return,  to  be  fixed  by  the  State  legislatures,  and  that  the 
principal  thereof  shall  forever  remain  unimpaired.”  These  funds 
which  are  detailed  for  each  land-grant  institution  in  table  29  total 
$22,496,967  and  in  1931-32  yielded  a  return  of  $1,021,621  on  invested 
funds,  and  $68,711  from  rentals,  deferred  payments,  etc.  Nine- 
tenths  of  this  income  is  expended  for  teachers’  salaries. 
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ArA  *bes®  federal  appropriations  and  endowments,  there 

Zf  tS  f  ^dS^C?  “*  rece™d  by  the  land-grant  iAstitu- 
wZ  ATii  f™damclude  land-grant  funds  other  than  1862  funds, 
PltSl’vrT3  f?ndj’  Juith-Lever  funds,  Smith-Hughes  funds, 

additio’^wZ  fU+dS'  PumeU.  funds’  Capper-Ketcham  funds,  and 
additional  cooperative  extension  funds.  The  grand  total  of  all 

*17  Ti  2  “°neyr5leceiiv7edby  the  land-grant  institutions  in  1931-32  was 
’  ,  .  The  17  Negro  land-grant  colleges  received  $354,716. 
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Table  24.— COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY— Continued 
BAM  3.— ENROLLMENTS  AND  DEGREES 
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Table  26.— FACULTY  MEMBERS  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF  IN  LAND-GRANT 

INSTITUTIONS,  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1932— Continued 
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Table  26.  STUDENTS  OF  COLLEGE  GRADE  IN  LAND-GRANT  INSTITUTIONS,  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1932 

I  In  resident  work,  regular  session  1931-32  I  III 
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*  Includes  $2*644,455  occupational  tax  on  mining  of  iron  ore. 

*  $2,930,657  from  other  land  grants. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

STATISTICS  OF  NURSE -TRAINING  SCHOOLS 
1930-31 1 

THERE  ARE  NEARLTi  twice  as  many  nurses  in.  training  now 
in  the  United  States  as  there  were  11  years  ago,  according  to 
reports  made  to  the  Office  of  Education  by  the  nurse-training 
schools  for  the  year  1930-31. 

More  than  100,000  student  nurses  were  reported  enrolled  by  a 
total  of  1,844  schools.  The  Office  of  Education  sent  inquiry  blanks 
to  a  total  of  1,925  schools  listed  in  the  hospital  number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  other  sources.  Statistics 
on  training  of  nurses  were  last  collected  by  the  Office  of  Education 
for  the  year  1926-27. 

SCHOOLS 

;  This  report  for  1931  includes  data  for  89  more  schools  than  reported 
11  years  ago  in  1920,  and  47  more  than  in  1927.  This  represents  a 
5.1  per  cent  increase  in  the  7-year  period  and  2.7  per  cent  in  the  four 
years  from  1927  to  1931.  No  schools  are  reported  from  the  State 
of  Nevada.  Data  are  given  separately  for  the  1,778  schools  con¬ 
nected  with  general  hospitals  and  G6  schools  maintained  by  hospitals 
for  the  insane.  The  number  of  schools  reporting  at  different  periods 
since  1880  is  presented  in  Table  1  and  the  number  of  schools  by 
States  are  given  in  summary  Tables  7  and  8. 


T A li M5  Comparaiiw  statistics  of  nurse-training  schools  1880-1981 


1 

Year 

Schools 

Nurse- 

pupils 

Gradu¬ 

ates 

Capacity 

of 

hospitals 

(beds) 

Average 

daily 

number 

of 

patients 

1 

2 

8 

D 

5 

6 

1880 . . . . . 

15 

34 

35 
131 
432 
862 

1,129 

1,609 

1,765 

1,797 

1,844 

i 

323 

793 

1,562 

3,965 

11,164 

19,824 

32,636 

46,141 

54,953 

77,768 

100,419 

157 
218 
471 
1,498 
3,456 
5,795 
8,140 
11, 116 
14,980 
18,623 
25,971 

1884-86  . 

1889-90 . . . 

1894-90 . . . . . 

1899-1900 . 

84,227 

145,506 

214,597 

256,325 

321,619 

359,077 

428,472 

1904-06... . . . . 

1909-10......... . . . 

1914-16 . . 

185,408 

252,823 

276,194 

325,319 

1919-20... . . . . . . 

1926-27 . . . . . . . 

1930-31.. . . . . . . . 

1  The  tabulations  for  this  bulletin  were  made  by  Miss  Maude  Farr  of  the  Office  of  Education. 
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STUDENTS 

The  1931  data  show  100,419  students  in  training  for  the  nursing 
profession,  an  increase  of  45,953,  or  82.7  per  cent,  over  the  number 
reported  in  1920  and  of  29.1  per  cent  over  those  studying  in  this 
field  in  1927.  Of  the  total  number  of  students,  only  0.84  per  cent 
are  men. 

Of  the  97,907  students  in  general  hospitals,  575,  or  0.59  per  cent, 
were  men,  but  of  the  2,512  students  connected  with  hospitals  for  the 
insane  273,  or  10.87  per  cent,  were  men.  Training  courses  for  men 
nurses  were  reported  by  42  general  hospitals  and  23  hospitals  for  the 
insane. 


GRADUATES 

There  were  25,971  graduates  from  schools  for  nurses  in  1930-31  of 
which  524  were  trained  in  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  insane.  Of 
the  361  men  graduates,  300  were  from  general  hospitals  and  61  from 
hospitals  for  the  insane. 


LENGTH  OF  COURSE 

The  usual  length  of  the  nurse-training  course  in  general  hospitals 
is  now  three  years.  The  increase  in  the  length  of  course  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  1927  only  85.6  per  cent  of  the  schools  reporting  had 
3-year  courses,  while  in  1931  this  percentage  was  89.7.  Only  two 
schools  reported  4-year  courses  both  in  1927  and  1931.  Of  training 
schools  connected  with  hospitals  for  the  insane,  a  smaller  percentage 
reported  3-year  courses  in  1930  than  in  1927.  This  is  due  to  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  schools  of  this  type. 


Table  2. — Distribution  of  nurse-training  schools  according  to  length  of  course  offered 


Years  in  course 

General  hospitals 

Hospitals  for  the  insane 

1920 

1931 

1920 

1927 

1931 

Schools 

Per  cent 

i 

w» 

a 

8 

$ 

1 

t 

i 

fc 

pw 

1 

1 

Per  cent 

! 

t 

1 

£ 

Schools 

a 

S 

Pm 

13 

X 

t 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

n 

Lees  than  1  year . 

26 

18 

179 

1,439 

3 

1.5 

1.1 

10.7 

86.5 

.2 

14 
17 
215 
1, 474 

2 

0.8 

1.0 

12.5 

85.6 
.1 

24 
11 
146 
1, 595 

2 

1.34 
0.64 
8. 21 
89. 70 
0.11 

1 

2 

11 

52 

1.52 

3,03 

10.67 

78,78 

1  to  1.9  years . . 

1 

9 

05 

1.3 
12.0 
86.7  j 

2  to  2.9  years . . 

23 

64 

26.4 

73.0 

3Jx>  3.9  years . . 

4  years  or  more. . 

Total . 

»  1,666 

1,722 

*87 

75 

AA 

-- 

i  2  schools  did  not  report  the  length  of  course  offered. 
1 1  school  did  not  report  the  length  of  course  offered. 
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EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO 
N U RS 111- TRAINING  COURSES 

Tho  educational  requirements  for  admission  to  nurse-training 
courses  have  been  steadily  rising.  Most  of  the  schools  connected 
with  general  hospitals  in  1920  required  only  one  year  of  high-school 
work.  In  1927  fully  one-third  required  completion  of  the  high- 
school  curriculum,  one-third  two  years  of  high-school  work,  and  the 
other  third,  one  year  of  high-school  work.  By  1930,  however,  87 
per  cent  of  the  schools  connected  with  general  hospitals  required 
the  completion  of  a  high-school  course.  When  the  question  as  to 
the  educational  requirement  for  admission  was  answered  by  the 
words  “high  school, ”  the  answer  has  been  interpreted,  as  in  previous 
years,  to  mean  the  completion  of  a  4-year  course. 

Of  the  schools  connected  with  hospitals  for  the  insane,  54  per 
cent  required  only  one  year  of  high  school  for  entrance  in  1920  but 
in  1930,  64  per  cent  required  completion  of  a  4-year  course  for 
admission . 

Table  3.-- Distribution  of  nurse-trainuig  schools  according  to  the  educational 
rvquiri  mvtdx  for  admission  in  1920 ,  1927 ,  and  1981 


Requirement  for  admission 

1020 

1027 

1931 

General 

hospitals 

Hospitals 
for  insane 

General 

hospitals 

Hospitals 
for  insane 

General 

hospitals 

Hospitals 
for  insane 
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f/j 
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A  1  « 

1  3 

ja  i* 

JLL* 

I 

■8 

m 

1 

* 
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"3 

8 

w 

Ph 
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c Q 
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l 

1 

1 

1 

g 

Ph 

1  i 

1 

s 

* 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

to 

11 

12 

13 

4.55 
13.64 
7.58 
9.09 
63.63 
1.  51 

Elementary  school , . .  - .  — 
One  ycur  of  high  school..,.. 
Two  yours  of  high  school ... 
Throe  years  or  high  school.. 

Complete  high  school . 

Post  graduates  — - . 

157 

004 

355 

7 

434 

0.0 

42. 2 
21.5 

.4 

26.3 

20 

48 

4 

16 

22.7 

54.6 

4.5 

18.' i 

40 

551 

533 

25 

560 

2.3 

32.2 

31.2 
1.6 

32.8 

6 

48 

15 

1 

5 

8.0 

64.0 

20.0 

1.3 

6.7 

11 

41 

108 

54 

1,547 

17 

0.62 

2.31 

6.07 

3.04 

87.00 

.96 

3 

9 

6 

6 

42 

1 

Trthil  .  _ 

lTiSr 

r 

88 

1,709 

”■ — — * 

75 

1,778 

66 

!""" 

i  Previous  (mining  in  nursing  roauiral  fur  tlieuc  special  schools. 


MINIMUM  ACE  REQUIRED  FOR  ADMISSION 

Between  1927  and  1931  there  was  very  little  change  in  the  mini¬ 
mum  age  requirement  for  admission  to  nurse-training  schools.  Prac¬ 
tically  90  per  cent  required  the  student  to  have  reached  the  age 
of  18.  Although  25  per  cent  had  set  19  years  as  the  minimum  age 
in  1920,  this  upper  age  limit  was  required  by  only  6  per  cent  of  the 
schools  in  1930. 
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Table  4. — Distribution  of  nurse-training  schools  according  to  the  minimum 
age  requirements  for  admission 


‘Minimum  age 

General  hospitals 

Hospitals  for  the  Insane 

1920 

1927 

1931 

1920 

1927 

1931 

to 

W 

Per  cent 

Schools 

Per  cent 

Schools 

Per  cent 

Schools 

Per  cent 

Schools 

i 

g 

P-i 

1 

1 

Per  cent  J 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Will  admit  under  18  years _ 

18  years  required . . 

5 

1,017 

409 

147 

85 

4  1 

0.3 

61.0 

24.6 

8.8 

5.1 

.3 

16 

1,610 

146 

20 

11 

1 

0.9 

88.7 

8.5 

1.2 

.7 

0 

61 

1,590 

104 

17 

7 

1 

2.88 

S9.83 

5.88 

.96 

.39 

.06 

■ 

4 

60 

6.06 

00.91 

05 

9 

8 

6 

73.9 

10.2 

9.1 

6.8 

jtfjl 

19  years  required . 

20  years  required—. . 

3.03 

21  years  required . 

Ej 

2.7 

22  years  or  over . . . 

■SB 

Total . 

mm 

1,067 

1,712 

U.770 

88 

76 

66 

1  Eight  schools  did  not  report  on  age  requirements  for  admission. 


NUMBER  OF  HOURS  OF  DUTY  REQUIRED  DAILY 

The  number  of  hours  of  duty  required  daily  as  a  part  of  the  nurse- 
training  course  in  general  hospitals  has  been  steadily  decreasing  for 
the  last  35  years.  In  1896  the  8-hour  day  was  in  effect  in  less  than  . 
2  per  cent  of  the  schools.  By  1920  a  third  had  reduced  the  number  of 
hours  of  duty  to  8,  and  in  1931  two-thirds  of  the  schools  required 
only  8  hours. 

In  schools  connected  with  hospitals  for  the  insane,  however,  about 
a  fourth  of  the  schools  require  12  hours’  duty  and  another  fourth 
10  hours.  A  little  less  than  a  third  require  only  8  hours  on  duty. 

Table  5. — Distribution  of  nurse-training  schools  according  to  number  of  hours 

of  duty  required  daily 


GENERAL  HOSPITALS 


Hours  of  duty 

1896 

1918 

1920 

1927 

1931 

1 

CO 

i 

a 

Schools 

Percent 

Schools 

Percent 

l 

1 

2 

l 

Percent 

Schools 

Percent 

1 

Z 

3 

n 

n 

n 

B 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

Under  8 . . . 

38 

2.4 

63 

3.2 

30 

1.7 

53 

2.98 

8 . 

2 

1,8 

69 

10.4 

232 

14.4 

539 

32.3 

954 

55.4 

1,186 

66,70 

0 

0 

43 

6.6 

64 

4.0 

77 

4.0 

39 

2.3 

35 

1.97 

11 

9.9 

239 

36.1 

434 

26.9 

474 

28.4 

366 

21.3 

303 

mm 

29 

26.2 

26 

3.9 

22 

1.4 

33 

2.0 

8 

.5 

9 

.51 

14 

12.6 

220 

33.2 

689 

42.7 

439 

26.3 

293 

17.0 

180 

10.12 

32 

28.8 

0 

0 

4 

.2 

1 

.1 

0 

0 

3 

2.7 

22 

8.3 

17 

1.1 

3 

.2 

2 

.1 

0 

0 

14 

12.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2.7 

44 

6.6 

112 

6.9 

48 

3.9 

30 

1.7 

12 

.67 

More  than  12 . 

3 

2.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total--. . . 

111 

mm 

mm 

m 

1,722 

1,778 

MM 

H 

MM 

H 
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Table  5. — Distribution  of  nurse-training  schools  according  to  number  of  hours 
of  duty  required  daily — Continued 

HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE 


1918 

1020 

1927 

1931 

Hours  of  duty 

Schools 

Per 

cent 

Schools 

Per 

cent 

Schools 

Per 

cent 

Schools 

Per 

cent 

14 

10 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

0 

0.0 

0.1 

1.1 

mm 

1.3 

0 

0.0 

5 

6.4 

20 

22.7 

29.3 

20 

30.30 

2 

2.6 

1 

1.1 

1.3 

3 

4.66 

5 

6.4 

6 

6.7 

12.0 

9 

13.64 

0 

0 

1 

1. 62 

16 

20.5 

20 

28.4 

26.7 

15 

22.72 

3 

3.8 

3 

3.4 

1.3 

0 

0 

2 

2.6 

2 

2.3 

2.7 

2 

3.03 

2 

2.6 

0 

■n 

0 

0 

0 

18 

23.1 

22 

H2X3 

18.7 

16 

24.24 

20 

9 

6 

6.7 

0 

0 

Total 

78 

88 

70 

66 

REMUNERATION 

The  data  on  the  remuneration  for  nurses  in  training  have  been 
changed  to  give  the  pay  per  month  instead  of  per  year  since  many 
~  schools  reported  data  in  this  way  and  did  not  give  the  number  of 
months  in  the  course.  In  compiling  Table  6  on  the  monthly  allow¬ 
ance  basis,  data  reported  by  the  year  were  divided  by  10,  assuming 
that  the  course  was  for  10  months.  In  training  schools  in  general 
hospitals  15  per  cent  of  the  schools  apparently  offer  no  remuneration 
for  services  during  training  in  any  year  of  the  course.  About  45  per 
cent  pay  less  than  $10  per  month  during  the  first  year,  and  more  than 
50  per  cent  pay  between  $10  and  $15  a  month  during  the  second  and 
third  years  of  the  course.  The  remuneration  is  much  higher  in 
schools  connected  with  hospitals  for  the  insane,  48  per  cent  paying 
between  $25  and  $50  a  month  during  the  first  year. 

Table  6. — Distribution  of  nurse-training  schools  according  to  remuneration 

allowed ,  1980—81 

GENERAL  HOSPITALS 


First  year1. 
Second  year 
Third  year. 


Year 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
schools 
report¬ 
ing 

Schools  giving 
no  remunera¬ 
tion 

Schools  giving 
less  than  $10 
per  month 

Schools  giving 
$16-$16  per 
month 

Schools  giving 
$16-$25  or  more 
per  month 

Schools 

Percent 

Schools 

Percent 

Schools 

Percent 

Schools 

Percent 

1 

4 

5 

D 

9 

10 

1.770 

275  ' 

15.64 

810 

46. 76 

622  1 

35.14 

63 

3.56 

1, 761 

206 

1404 

524 

29.75 

899 

5L05 

82 

466 

11686 

261 

1489 

377 

22.36 

927 

5498 

131 

7.77 

1 8  schools  did  not  report  on  remuneration. 
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Table  6. — Distribution  of  nurse-training  schools  according  to  remuneration 
allowed ,  1930-81 — Continued 

HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE 


Year 

Number 
of  schools 
reporting 

Schools  giving  $25 
or  Jess  per  month 

Schools  giving  $26- 
$50  per  month 

Schools  giving  $51- 
$75  or  more  per 
month 

Schools 

Per  cent 

Schools 

Per  cent 

Schools 

Per  cent 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Iff 

16 

17 

First  year . 

66 

17 

25.76 

32 

4a  48 

17 

25.  76 

Second  year . 

64  ! 

28 

43, 75 

14 

21.88 

22 

34.37 

Third  year . 

60 

11 

18.33 

22 

36.67 

27 

45.00' 

Table  7. — Summary  of  statistics  of  general  nurse-draining  schools ,  1930-31 


State  or  outlying  part 

Number 
of  schools 

Nurse  pupils 

Gradu¬ 

ates 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Continental  United  States . 

1, 778 

675 

97,332 

97,907 

26,447 

Alabama . 

35 

0 

1,132 

1,132 

264 

Arizona . 

3 

0 

178 

178 

32 

Arkansas . 

23 

0 

503 

603 

136* 

California . 

53 

329 

4, 305 

4,724 

1,324 

Colorado . 

20 

5 

1,201 

1,206 

305 

Connecticut . 

23 

2 

1,733 

1,735 

521 

Delaware . 

6 

0 

219 

219 

.58 

District  of  Columbia . 

IX 

0 

1,111 

1,111 

234 

Florida . 

17 

4 

641 

645 

!  197 

Georgia . 

38 

|  25 

1, 173 

1,198 

317 

Idaho . 

10 

0 

272 

272 

65 

Illinois . 

127 

53 

7,233 

7, 286 

1,791 

Indiana . 

32 

0 

2,132 

2.132 

504 

Iowa... . . . 

45 

1 

2,239 

2,240 

615 

Kansas . . . 

51 

7 

1,570 

1,577 

436 

Kentucky . „ . . 

31 

3 

1,068 

1, 071 

251 

Louisiana . . . 

17 

0 

1,048 

1,048 

201 

Maine . 

30 

3 

846 

849 

259 

Maryland . . . 

25 

8 

1,627 

1,636 

479 

Massachusetts . 

01 

39 

6,188 

6,227  J 

1,581 

Michigan . 

45 

2 

3,572 

3, 574 

907 

Minnesota . * . 

56 

0 

3,067 

3,667 

971 

Mississippi . * 

37 

0 

667 

667 

149 

Missouri . 

39 

0 

2,176 

2,176 

676 

Montana . . . 

16 

0 

551 

551 

128 

Nebraska . 

19 

0 

1,212 

1,212 

274 

New  Hampshire . 

22 

0 

729 

729 

246 

New  Jersey . 

49 

0 

3,033 

3,033 

827 

New  Mexico . 

2 

0 

61 

61 

5 

New  York- . 

138 

50 

10,972 

11,022 

3,031 

North  Carolina . 

58 

1 

1,634 

1,635 

385 

North  Dakota . 

17 

0 

727 

727 

186 

Ohio . 

77 

0 

5,330 

5,330 

1,336 

Oklahoma-, . - . 

22 

0 

789 

789 

183 

Oregon, . 

13 

1 

725 

726 

181 

Pennsylvania . . . - . 

154 

20 

9,791 

9,811 

2,625 

Rhode  Island . . . 

9 

1 

1,188 

1, 189 

624 

South  Carolina . 

26 

0 

710 

710 

206 

South  Dakota.. . 

19 

1 

540 

541 

153 

Tennessee . . . 

30 

12 

1,339 

1,351 

351 
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Table  7. — Summary  of  statistics  of  general  nurse-training  schools,  1980-81 — Con. 


State  or  outlying  part 

Number 
of  schools 

Nurse  pupils 

Gradu¬ 

ates 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1 

% 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Texas . 

70 

8 

2,661 

2,669 

616 

Utah . 

6 

0 

441 

441 

113 

Vermont . 

12 

0 

358 

358 

74 

Virginia . 

45 

0 

1,661 

1, 661 

442 

Washington . 

27 

0 

1, 525 

1,625 

396 

West  Virginia . 

40 

0 

1, 116 

1, 116 

257 

Wisconsin . 

36 

0 

3, 481 

3,481 

611 

Wyoming . . . . 

6 

0 

167 

167 

35 

Philippine  Islands . - . 

7 

27 

366 

393 

65 

Puerto  Rico . - . . . . . . . 

2 

0 

00 

60 

16 

Table  8. — Summary  of  statistics  of  nurse-training  schools  in  hospitals  for  the 

insane ,  1980-81 


State 

Number 
of  sohools 

Nurse  pupils 

Gradu¬ 

ates 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1 

* 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Continental  United  States- . 

66 

273 

2,239 

2,512 

524 

Alabama . 

1 

0 

23 

23 

3 

Connecticut . . . 

2 

0 

60 

60 

12 

District  of  Columbia . 

1 

0 

72 

72 

18 

Florida . 

1 

0 

33 

33 

12 

Georgia. . 

1 

0 

37 

37 

10 

Illinois . 

7 

3 

177 

180 

27 

Iowa — . 

1 

0 

0 

Oj 

0 

Kansas . 

1 

1 

14 

15 

8 

Maine . 

2 

2 

52 

54 

17 

Maryland . - . 

3 

8 

135 

143 

41 

Massachusetts . . . . 

11 

30 

411 

441 

82 

Michigan . 

3 

8 

94 

102 

21 

Minnesota- . 

3 

0 

109 

106 

17 

New  Hampshire . 

1 

0 

37 

37 

8 

New  Jersey . - . 

3 

0 

115 

115 

21 

New  York . - . 

14 

142 

560 

702 

141 

North  Carolina. . 

1 

0 

25 

25 

6 

Ohio . 

3 

0 

59 

59 

22 

Rhode  Island . 

5 

63 

144 

207 

43 

South  Carolina . 

2 

16 

82 

98 

15 

DETAILED  STATISTICS  FOR  EACH  INSTITUTION 

Since  an  excellent  study  giving  detailed  information  for  a  large 
number  of  nurse-training  schools  has  been  published  by  the  National 
League  of  Nursing  Education  under  date  of  January  1,  1931,  and  is 
available  for  purchase  from  the  league  for  $1.50,  the  detailed  statistics 
which  have  been  published  by  the  Office  of  Education  in  previous 
years  have  been  omitted.  Data  for  any  institution,  however,  are 
available  from  an  unpublished  table  on  file  in  this  office. 


J-VEADERS  interested  in  nursing  education 
may  also  wish  to  consult  “Nursing,”  Guidance  Leaflet  No.  15, 
published  by  the  Office  of  Education.  This  leaflet,  especially 
prepared  for  the  use  of  guidance  advisers  in  high  school  and 
college,  renews  briefly  the  scope  of  nursing  as  a  profession, 
qualifications,  opportunities,  compensation ,  registration,  student 
expenses,  and  the  services  of  the  professional  organisations  of 
nurses.  It  lists  colleges  and  universities  offering  nursing 
degrees  and  gives  references  to  literature  relating  to  nursing  as 
a  career. 
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CHAPTER  V 


STATISTICS  OF  PRIVATE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  FOR 

THE  YEAR  1930-31 

Prepared  by  Russell  M.  Kelley,  Assistant  Statistical,  and  Rose  Marie  Smith 
in  the  Division  of  Statistics  of  which  Emery  M.  Foster  is  Chief;  and  by  Bess 
Goodykoontz,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education 

REPORTS  MADE  TO  the  Office  of  Education  by  State  depart- 
^  ments  of  education  show  an  enrollment  of  21,278,593  children  in 
elementary  schools  during  1929-30.  Between  two  and  three  million 
other  children  attend  private  elementary  schools.  Estimates  for  the 
year  1929-30  put  the  total  private  elementary  school  enrollment  at 
2,255,430.1  The  Department  of  Education  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  reports  2,222,598  pupils  enrolled  in  the  elementary 
schools  that  are  affiliated  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.2  Evi¬ 
dently  about  1  elementary  school  child  in  every  10  in  this  country 
goes  to  a  private  school. 

This  study  was  made  with  a  view  to  securing  actual  enrollments  and 
additional  information  concerning  the  education  of  these  more  than 
two  million  children  who  attend  private  elementary  schools.  A  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  sent  by  the  Office  of  Education  to  more  than  9,000  private 
elementary  schools  for  which  names  and  addresses  could  be  obtained. 
Replies  were  received  from  6,815  schools,  including  592  nonsectarian 
schools,  269  affiliated  with  Protestant  denominations,  and  5,954 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  In  these  replies  the  actual  enrollment  by 
individual  schools  totals  1,802,947  pupils,  or  79.5  per  cent  of  the 
number  estimated  by  this  office  from  various  reports.  Of  these,  1,730,- 
670  pupils  were  in  Roman  Catholic  schools.  This  is  77.9  per  cent  of 
the  total  reported  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference  to  be  in  elementary  schools  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Whereas  the  estimates  previously  reported  by  this 
office  gave  only  enrollments,  this  inquiry  secured  such  information  as 
the  types  of  administrative  control  of  private  elementary  schools,  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  them,  the  enrollments  by  grade  and 
sex,  and  the  length  of  school  term. 

The  cooperation  of  other  private  schools  is  invited  in  making 
successive  reports  more  nearly  complete. 


i  Office  of  Education  Bulletin,  1931,  No.  20,  Vol.  II,  Ch.  II.  Statistics  of  State  School  Systems,  1929-30, 
p.  75,  Table  38.  The  estimates  are  made  by  the  Office  Of  Education  from  data  submittedT)y  ptate  depart¬ 
ments  of  education,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  private  schools  themselves,  and  reports  from 
city  school  systems. 

•Directory  of  Catholic  Colleges  and  Sehools*  1932-33- .  National  Qatholic  Welfare  Conference,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Supplementary  Table,  A',: 
page  11,  taken  from  this  directory  summarizes  information  by  States  for  the  Catholic  elementary  schools. 
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By  States. — Table  1  shows  that  according  to  the  reports  from  6,815 
schools,  the  private  elementary  school  enrollment  reported  in  this 
study  is  about  8  per  cent  of  the  total  public  and  private  elementary 
school  enrollment  in  the  United  States.  In  some  States  the  percentage 
runs  much  higher,  with  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  each  report¬ 
ing  more  than  20  per  cent  of  their  elementary  school  pupils  in  private 
schools,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  Massachusetts  reporting  slightly 
more  than  15  per  cent,  and  eight  other  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  all  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  reporting  between  10  and 
15  per  cent  in  private  schools.  New  York  State,  with  293,337  children 
attending  private  schools,  leads  all  States  in  total  private  elementary 
school  enrollment.  Pennsylvania  is  next  with  254,459  enrolled. 


Table  1. — Enrollments  in  'private  elementary  schools 


State 


Continental  United  States... 


Alabama.. 
Arizona.... 
Arkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado .  _ 


Connecticut . 

Delaware. . . . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Idaho _ _ _ 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa... . 

Kansas . 


Kentucky . . 

Louisiana _ _ 

Maine . . 

Maryland _ 

Massachusetts... 


Michigan _ 

Minnesota _ 

Mississippi.. 

Missouri. _ 

Montana _ 


Nebraska.. . . 

Nevada  * . 

New  Hampshire _ 

New  Jersey- . 

New  Mejdoo . 


Number  of 
private 
schools 
reporting 


6,815 


46 

8 

43 

236 

45 

131 

10 

38 

43 

29 


183 

133 

136 

128 

50 

100 

302 


201 

28 

216 

32 

110 

51 ' 
282 
*  35 


Private 
elementary 
school  en¬ 
rollment 
(including 
kinder¬ 
garten), 
1930-31 


1,802,947 


1  aJjl0* Education,  Bulletin,  1931,  No.  20, 
No  schools  reported  from  Nevada. 


7,594 
1,606 
4,235 
46,447 
*  7,663 

45,431 

6,225 

8,884 

5,443 

3,759 

1,715 

163,459 

41,586 

26,592 

15,349 

22,179 
33,008 
16, 651 
27,358 
110,327 

96,142 

42,092 

3,530 

46,553 

5,258 

14,012 

"17*816' 

104,287 

5,872 


Public 
elementary 
school  en¬ 
rollment 
(including 
kinder¬ 
garten), 
1929-30 1 


21,278, 593 


561,934 

88,547 

409,905 

836,701 

197,265 

260, 103 
35,351 
64,566 
301,227 
632,589 

93,775 
1,094,788 
523,378 
437, 426 
339,556 

525,884 

876,714 

124,450 

235,163 

594,084 

808, 787 
453,128 
543,161 
524,023 
95,550 

256,280 

14,279 

60,082 

672,063 

89,497 


Total 
public  and 
private 
elementary 
school  en¬ 
rollment 
(columns  3 
and  4) 


23,081,540 


569,628 
90,243 
414, 140 
883, 148 

204.928 

305,534 

41,578 

73,450 

306,670 

636,348 

95,490 

1,258,247 

564,964 

464,018 

354,905 

548,063 

409,722 

141,101 

262,521 

704,411 

904.929 
495,220 
546,691 
564,576 
100,806 

270,242 

14,279 

77,892 

776,870 

95,369 


Per  cent 
private 
(school  en¬ 
rollment 
reported 
In  this 
study  is 
of  total 
enroll-  \ 
ment  \ 


7.8 


1.3 
1.9 
1.0 

5.3 

3.7 

14.9 

15.0 

12.1 

1.7 


1.8 

18.0 

7.4 

5.7 

4.8 

4,0 

8.1 

11.8 

10,4 

15.7 

10.6 

8.5 

.6 

7.2 

5.2 

5.2 


6,2 
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Table  1. — Enrollments  in  private  elementary  schools — Continued 


State 

Number  of 
private 
schools 
reporting 

Private 
elementary 
school  en¬ 
rollment 
(including 
kinder¬ 
garten), 
1930-31 

Public 
elementary 
school  en¬ 
rollment 
(including 
kinder¬ 
garten), 
1929-301 

Total 
public  and 
private 
elementary 
school  en¬ 
rollment 
(columns  3 
and  4) 

Per  cent 
private 
school  en¬ 
rollment 
reported 
in  this 
study  Is 
of  total 
enroll¬ 
ment 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Now  York . 

884 

293,337 

1, 716, 645 

2, 009,982 

14.6 

North  Carolina.. . 

38 

3, 515 

750,002 

763,517 

.  5 

North  Dakota . 

23 

3,825 

139,580 

143,405 

2.7 

Ohio . 

5X6 

145, 113 

1,011, 915 

1, 167,028 

12. 6 

Oklahoma . 

46 

4,561 

578,491 

583,052 

.8 

Oregon . . . . . 

42 

5, 210 

154,908 

160, 118 

3.3 

Pennsylvania.... . 

756 

254,459 

1,639,041 

1,893,500 

13.4 

Rhode  Island . . . . . . 

68 

28,304 

101,318 

129,622 

21.8 

South  Carolina.. . . . 

18 

2,296 

416,483 

418,779 

.  5 

South  Dakota . 

34 

5,638 

134,286 

139,924 

4.0 

Tennessee..—..- . . . 

35 

4,149 

558,056 

562,205 

.7 

Texas.  _ ... _ _ 

150 

19, 569 

1,071,890 

1, 091, 469 

1.8 

Utah . 

9 

945 

105,427 

106,372 

.9 

.  Vermont _ .... _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

14 

4,054 

54,376 

58,430 

6.9 

Virginia . 

55 

6,049 

488,929 

494,978 

1.2 

"Washington . . . . ..... _ 

76 

12,494 

259, 303 

271,797 

4.6 

West  Virginia _ _ ....... _ ......... 

36 

5,636 

346,691 

352,327 

h  6 

Wisconsin . — _ _ _ 

363 

78,050 

457,685 

535,735 

14.6 

Wyoming . . . 

3 

586 

43,341 

43, 927 

1«  3 

The  States  varied  in  actual  number  of  schools  reporting  from  822 
in  New  York  and  701  in  Pennsylvania  to  2  in  Wyoming.  No  schools 
in  Nevada  replied. 

By  affiliation  or  control. — As  shown  in  Table  2,  most  private  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  have  some  denominational  affiliation  or  control.  Of 
the  6,815  schools  reporting,  6,223,  or  91  per  cent  of  the  total,  were 
either  affiliated  with  or  controlled  by  some  religious  denomination. 
Of  these  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  accounted  for  1,730,670,  or 
nearly  96  per  cent  of  the  pupils.  The  Friends  schools  reported  the 
next  largest  number  with  4,967,  or  about  0.3  per  cent.  Roman 
Catholic  schools  reported  from  every  State  but  Nevada;  Episcopal 
schools  from  22  States;  Methodist  schools  from  21;  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  from  16;  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  each  from  14;  Friends 
from  10;  Lutheran  from  6;  and  Congregational  from  5. 

The  592  nonsectarian  schools  accounted  for  nearly  3  per  cent  of  all 
the  children  enrolled  in  private  schools.  New  York  with  127  schools, 
Massachusetts  with  61,  California  with  49,  Pennsylvania  with  48,  and 
New  Jersey  with  42  were  the  leaders  in  the  number  of  these  schools 
reporting.  It  is  probable  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  schools  charge 
some  tuition.  Four  hundred  and  seventeen  replied  on  the  question¬ 
naire  that  there  were  regular  tuition  charges. 
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By  sex. — On  the  whole  there  is  little  difference  in  the  numbers  of 
boys  and  girls  attending  private  elementary  schools.  Of  the  total 
enrollment  49.6  per  cent  are  boys,  50.4  per  cent  are  girls.  In  public 
elementary  schools  the  proportion  for  boys  and  girls  is  51  per  cent  and 
49  per  cent,  respectively. 

Table  3  shows  considerable  variation  in  the  enrollment  of  boys  and 
girls  in  the  schools  affiliated  with  different  denominations.  The  Con¬ 
gregational,  Friends,  and  Methodist  schools  have  larger  numbers  of 
girls  in  their  schools;  the  Episcopal  schools  have  a  larger  number  of 
boys.  These  figures  somewhat  reflect  the  situation  among  private 
elementary  schools  in  regard  to  boarding  departments  for  children  of 
elementary  school  age  in  that  more  boarding  departments  are  provided 
for  girls  than  for  boys.  Of  662  schools  reporting  boarding  depart¬ 
ments,  288  were  for  girls,  151  for  boys,  and  223  for  both  girls  and 
boys.8 

Table  3. — Private  elementary  school  enrollment  by  sex 


Affiliation  or  control 

Enrollment 

Percentage 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

1 

3 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Denominational: 

Baptist _ _ _ _ 

709 
414 
2,016 
2,124 
713 
1,042 
1,334 
859,476 
1, 137 
322 
24,433 

83gsg333sss 

CO 

1, 391 
958 

1  3, 716 

!  4,967 

1,462 
2,298 
2,928 
1,730,670 
2,269 
1,602 
60,786 

51.0 

43.2 

54.3 

42.8 

48.8 

46.3 

47.3 

49.7  | 

50.1  ; 

54.7 

48.1 

49.0 

56.8 

45.7 

67.2 

51.2 

64.7 

52.7 

60.3 

49.9 

46.3 

51.9 

Congregational . 

Episcopal . . . . . . 

Eriends . . . . 

^Lutheran _ 

Methodist _ _ _ _ 

Presbyterian . 

Roman  Catholic. . 

Seventh  Day  Adventist . 

Miscellaneous  sects . 

Nonsectarian.. _ .... _ _ _ _ 

Total . 

894,270 

908,677 

1,802,947 

49.6 

50.4 

By  grades. — Table  4  distributes  the  total  enrollment  in  private 
elementary  schools  in  the  various  grades,  including  the  kindergarten. 
Much  the  largest  enrollment  is  in  the  first  grade.  The  next  three 
grades  enroll  considerably  fewer  than  the  first,  but  the  number  re¬ 
mains  approximately  the  same  through  the  fourth  grade,  beginning 
then  a  steady  decline  through  the  eighth  grade.  This  indicates  that 
private  elementary  schools  are  not  principally  primary  schools,  nor 
grammar  schools,  nor  any  other  limited  grade  organization,  but  tend 
on  the  other  hand  to  include  the  normal  elementary  school  range. 


*  A  circular  is  available  in  the  Office  of  Education  which  lists  private  schools  reporting  boarding  depart* 
ments  for  children  ot  elementary  school  age. 
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At  the  bottom  of  Table  4  is  shown  the  per  cent  each  grade's  enroll¬ 
ment  is  of  the  total  private  elementary  school  enrollment,  and  with 
this  are  presented  similar  data  for  public  elementary  school  enroll¬ 
ment.  Private  school  enrollment  percentages  are  notable  for  their 
regularity  of  decrease;  for  the  evidence  they  give  of  less  retardation 
than  is  usually  attributed  to  public-school  first  grades,  as  shown  by 
the  19.5  per  cent  of  public-school  children  enrolled  in  first  grades;  and 
for  the  fact  that  the  enrollments  in  upper  grades  do  not  drop  so  rapidly 
as  do  those  in  public  elementary  schools. 

Kindergarten-nursery  school  enrollment  showed  a  total  of  39,663 
reported  from  962  schools.  The  per  cent  kindergarten  enrollment  is 
of  the  elementary  school  totals  in  private  schools  is  considerably  less 
than  that  in  public  schools. 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  PRIVATE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Not  all  of  the  schools  which  returned  the  questionnaire  reported 
the  number  of  teachers  employed.  Those  that  did,  5,829  in  number, 
reported  a  total  of  40,650  teachers  employed  in  private  elementary 
schools  (Table  5),  an  average  of  about  7  teachers  per  school.  Only 
69  per  cent  of  the  pupils  reported  as  enrolled  in  Roman  Catholic 
schools  are  accounted  for  in  this  table.  If  this  average  holds  true  for 
all  schools,  it  is  probable  that  approximately  60,000  teachers  were 
teaching  in  private  elementary  schools  in  1930-31. 


Table  5. — Number  of  teachers  in  private  elementary  schools  and  size  of  schools 


Affiliation  or  control 

Schools 
reporting 
on  this 
Item 

Number 

of 

teachers 

Enrollment 

Pupil- 

teacher 

ratio 

Average 
number 
of  pupils 
for  each 
j  school 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Denominational: 

Baptist _ _ 

14 

42 

975 

23.2 

69.6 

Congregational _ _ _ _ _ 

8 

36 

810 

22.5 

101,2 

Episcopal _ - _ _ _ _ .... _ 

47 

’215 

2,887 

13.4 

61.4 

Friends _ . _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

22 

226 

3,139 

13.9 

142.7 

Lutheran _ T _ _ * _ 

n 

39 

1,026 

26.3 

98,3 

Methodist. . . - _ _ _ _ 

29 

85 

1,664 

2,305 

19.6 

57.4 

Presbyterian . . . . . j 

24 

118 

19.5 

96.0 

Roman  Catholic.. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

5, 251 
29 

37,020 

79 

1,526,474 

1,833 

41.2 

290.7 

Seventh  Day  Adventist _ .... _ „ _ _ 

23.2  , 

63.2 

NonsAatarlan  .  .  _  _  _ 

394 

2,790 

33, 816 

12,1 

85.8 

TfttAl  _ 

5,829 

40,650 

1,574,929 

38.7 

270.2 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  all  of  the  schools  reporting 
averages  39.  The  average  for  all  except  the  Roman  Catholic  schools 
is  considerably  below  this — approximately  13  pupils  per  teacher. 
The  Roman  Catholic  schools  with  an  average  of  41  pupils  per  teacher 
more  nearly  approximate  the  public  elementary  school  average  of  37 
pupils  per  teacher  in  cities  of  10,000  population  and  more. 
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SIZE  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  PRIVATE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Public  elementary  schools  in  cities  of  10,000  population  and  more 
averaged  416  pupils  per  school  in  1929-30.4  Table  6  shows  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools  average  291  pupils.  The  other  elementary 
schools  are  on  the  average  much  smaller,  enrolling  an  average  of  84 
pupils. 

Many  variations  are  found  in  the  grades  included  in  the  private 
elementary  schools.  Many  begin  with  kindergarten  and  continue 
through  the  eighth  grade;  others  include  the  first  six  grades  only;  and 
others  are  parts  of  schools  which  include  all  eight  grades  and  at  least 
some  of  the  high-school  grades. 

Of  the  962  schools  reporting  kindergartens,  122  were  kindergartens 
or  nursery  schools  only. 

A  tabulation  of  the  grade  organization  of  the  private  elementary 
schools  of  the  first  12  States  alphabetically  showed  the  following 
organizations  in  the  1,166  schools  included: 

,  ,  Number  of  Number  of 

Elementary  only  schools 

Nursery  only . . . 5 

Nursery  and  kindergarten .  3 

Kindergarten  only _ 18 

Kindergarten  and  elementary,  or 
nursery,  kindergarten,  and  ele¬ 
mentary,  through  grade  6  or 

less . . 19 

Kindergarten  and  elementary,  or 
nursery,  kindergarten,  and  ele¬ 
mentary,  through  grade  8 .  91 

Elementary  through  grade  6  or 

less _ 17 

Elementary  through  grade  8 . 708 

Total . 861 


Elementary  and  high  schools  schools 

Kindergarten,  elementary,  through 
1 ,  2,  or  3  years  of  high  school ....  26 
Kindergarten,  elementary,  and  4 

years  of  high  school .  48 

Elementary,  all  or  part,  through  1, 

-  2,  or  3  years  of  high  school .  76 

Elementary,  all,  or  part,  through  4 
years  of  high  school . 165 

Total . 305 


LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  YEAR 

Not  all  of  the  schools  reported  the  length  of  their  school  year* 
However,  the  medians  for  four  groups  are  listed  below  in  Table  6. 
For  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  1,000  were  selected  at  random 
throughout  the  States  reporting  and  taken  as  a  sampling  of  the  total 
5,954  included  in  the  study. 


Nonsectarian,  free™.. 
Nonsectarian,  tuition 

Protestant . 

Roman  Catholic . 


Table  6, — Length  of  the  school  year 


Affiliation  or  control 


Number 
of  schools 
reporting 


*5 

417 

200 

1,000 


Median 
number 
of  days 
in  school 
year 


183.4 

172.0 

170.3 

183.9 


•  Offloe  of  Education  Bulletin,  19S1,  No.  20,  Vol.  II,  Cb.  III.  Statistics  of  Olty  School  Systems,  p.  18. 
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Jn  1929-30,  34  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  reported  an 
average  school  year  in  their  public  elementary  schools  of  171.8  days. 
In  the  same  year  775  school  systems  in  cities  of  10,000  and  more 
reported  an  average  school  year  of  186  days.  The  median  school 
year  in  private  schools  falls  between  these  two  group  averages. 

Supplementary  Table  A. — Summary  of  statistics  of  Catholic  elementary 

schooh  1 


State 


Num¬ 
ber  of 
schools 

Teachers 

Enrollment 

Reli¬ 

gious 

Lay 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Unclas¬ 

sified 

Total 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

7,923 

63,384 

4, 861 

58, 245 

884, 235 

911,267 

427,000 

2,222,598 

46 

179 

24 

203 

2,404 

2,847 

5,251 

27 

166 

34 

199 

541 

806 

1,922 

3,269 

65 

188 

5 

193 

405 

380 

4,574 

5,359 

221 

1, 368 

112 

1,480 

21, 106 

24, 567 

2,866 

48,  539 

60 

621 

33 

654 

6,149 

0,650 

12,799 

107 

1,171 

60 

1,231 

23,462 

24,178 

47,640 

19 

136 

1 

136 

2,904 

3,225 

6, 129 

26 

203 

9 

212 

4,370 

4,265 

S,  641 

33 

246 

4 

249 

387 

499 

4,202 

5, 148 

21 

129 

10 

139 

1,941 

2,225 

4, 166 

19 

90 

90 

1,108 

1,331 

2, 439 

678 

5,243 

634 

5,877 

22,282 

21, 005 

188,149 

23i;  436 

260 

1,118 

6 

1,124 

26, 129 

26,290 

52,419 

272 

1,236 

64 

1,300 

17,742 

22,175 

39,917 

177 

726 

1 

727 

6,293 

5, 999 

10, 020 

22,912 

177 

834 

26 

860 

15, 795 

15,713 

31,508 

194 

1, 050 

141 

1,191 

17,913 

19,042 

11,339 

48,294 

62 

438 

89 

527 

10,272 

10,535 

20,807 

154 

979 

48 

1,027 

20,227 

20, 738 

40,965 

315 

3, 559 

181 

3, 740 

62,942 

66, 740 

16, 249 

145;  937 

325 

2,637 

202 

2,839 

45,476 

45, 119 

29,958 

120,563 

233 

1,390 

50 

1,440 

24,404 

24, 547 

48,961 

42 

156 

12 

168 

2,925 

3,227 

6,152 

331 

1,606 

116 

1,722 

28,447 

28, 142 

4,122 

01,011 

37 

283 

17 

300 

3,374 

3,080 

7, 044 

138 

509 

30 

539 

8,210 

8, 320 

1,839 

18, 369 

1 

3 

3 

78 

79 

157 

68 

498 

32 

530 

418 

394 

21, 663 

22,  475 

285 

2,386 

352 

2,738 

57,553 

58,941 

116,494 

34 

241 

15 

256 

2,626 

3,498 

1,606 

7,730 

884 

7, 139 

1, 514 

8,653 

168,060 

168,759 

4,253 

341,072 

22 

96 

1 

97 

1,064 

1,173 

2,237 

60 

252 

1 

253 

3,726 

4,047 

7, 773 

543 

3, 303 

397 

3,700 

40,583 

39.889 

73,414 

153,880 

66 

409 

22 

431 

164 

321 

7, 160 

7,645 

66 

324 

16 

340 

835 

1,220 

8, 212 

10,267 

801 

5, 857 

384 

0, 241 

143,747 

146, 559 

290,306 

68 

675 

35 

710 

13,262 

14, 192 

27,454 

12 

52 

3 

55 

689 

718 

1,407 

55 

419 

16 

435 

3,269 

3,613 

2,743 

9,625 

34 

164 

16 

180 

2,415 

2,514 

406 

5,335 

•  274 

1, 374 

87 

1,461 

11,920 

14,961 

11,289 

37,900 

9 

43 

5 

48 

458 

698 

1  166 

26 

355 

6 

361 

4,104 

4,699 

51 

8,854 

34 

169 

21 

190 

3,063 

3,024 

6,087 

79 

560 

6 

566 

0,736 

7,896 

25 

14,657 

48 

212 

13 

225 

8, 596 

3,811  . 

7.407 

445 

2,589 

8 

2,577 

38,271 

37, 874 

20,074 

96,219 

4 

26 

2 

28 

394 

406  . 

800 

Continental  United  States .  7, 923 


Alabama.. 
Arizona. ._ 
Arkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida . 

Georgia . 


Idaho... 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. 
Iowa.... 
Kansas.  _ 


Kentucky . 

Louisiana _ 

Maine... . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan.... 

Minnesota... 

Mississippi... 

Missouri . 

Montana _ 


Nebraska . 

Nevada _ _ 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . . 


New  York . 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . 


Oregon . 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 


Texas. 

Utah _ 

Vermont.. 

Virginia... 


Washington.... 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin . . 

Wyoming . . 


1  Directory  of  Catholic  Colleges  and  Schools,  1932-33,  p.  246. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 1 


Prepared  by  Emery  M.  Foster,  Chief,  Division  of  Statistics,  and  Jtoia  E. 
Isdbll  and  Rose  Marie  Smith,  Statistical  Clerks,  and  Elise  H.  Martens, 
Senior  Specfalist,  Education  of  Exceptional  Children,  and  Beatrice  McLeod, 
Senior  Specialist  in  the  Education  of  Physically  Handicapped  Children, 
Division  of  Special  Problems 


THE  ECONOMIC  DEPRESSION  has  wrought  much  confusion. 

Yet  out  of  all  the  havoc  that  has  accompanied  its  onslaught  upon 
educational  progress  there  has  come  one  good  thing.  We  have  been 
forced  to  sit  down  and  to  examine  ourselves  and  our  schools;  to  evalu¬ 
ate  our  practices,  item  by  item,  by  the  searching  standards  of  social 
needs;  and,  if  there  be  found  any  chaff,  to  sift  it  from  the  wheat. 

The  education  of  exceptional  children  should  not  be  spared  such  a 
scrutiny.  If  there  have  grown  up  developments  that  are  not  giving 
value  received,  then  they  should  give  place  to  better  things.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  special  educational  facilities  for  exceptional  children 
are  yielding  results  that  are  of  vital  value  both  to  the  child  and  to 
society,  then  they  have  earned  a  place  in  the  school  program  that 
should  be  safeguarded.  The  two  years  from  1930  to  1932  have  been 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  this  direction,  frequently  accompanied 
by  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  problems  involved  and  an 
unwillingness  to  make  any  unnecessary  retrenchments;  but  some¬ 
times,  too,  unfortunately  accompanied  by  a  spirit  of  ruthless  attack 
upon  what  seemed  to  the  uninformed  to  be  nonessentials. 

The  outcome  of  it  all  has  been  that  special  day  schools  and  classes 
for  exceptional  children  are  thus  far  holding  their  own  and  in  some 
respects  even  making  significant  progress.  Curtailments  have  been 
made  in  a  number  of  cities,  but  so  also  have  additions  been  made 
in  other  cities,  while  the  large  majority  of  school  systems  are  holding 
their  programs  steady.  Of  482  cities  with  population  of  10,000  or 
above,  reporting  to  an  inquiry  relative  to  this  problem,  70  report 
eliminations  or  serious  curtailments.  Of  797  cities  with  a  population 
of  from  2,500  to  10,000,  37  report  such  eliminations.  In  this  latter 
group,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  due  to  the  small  school 
population  the  provisions  for  exceptional  children  have  always  been 
meager  if  indeed  they  existed  at  all.  On  the  other  side  of  the  picture 


i  Exceptional  children  include  8  major  groups:  (1)  The  Mud  and  the  partially  seetoc  (?) 
the  hard  of  hearing;  (8)  the  crippled;  (4)  the  delicate  (anremie,  tuhenmloua,  and  eardtoe  mms);  TOtte 
speech  defective;  (8)  the  mentally  deficient;  (7)  the  mentally  Sifted;  (8}  the  socially  maladjusted  (Incceti- 
Bible  and  deUnauent). 
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we  find  22  cities  which  have  made  additions  to  their  programs. 
Despite  the  general  economic  condition,  the  provision  of  special 
educational  facilities  for  handicapped  children  has  here  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  sound  economic  investment.  To  help  a  child  to  help 
himself  is  one  of  the  wisest  policies  accepted  in  every  sphere  of  human 
life.  If  it  applies  to  any  one  type  of  individual  more  than  to  another, 
it  is  probably  to  the  child  who  because  of  physical,  emotional,  or 
mental  handicap  cannot  keep  pace  with  his  normal  fellows  in  the 
ordinary  school. 

State  residential  schools  must  of  necessity  be  carried  on,  for  cases 
of  extreme  mental  deficiency,  of  blindness,  of  deafness,  and  of  serious 
delinquency  demand  institutional  care.  The  lack  of  adequate  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  maintenance  of  such  institutions  may  affect  the 
quality  of  the  physical  provisions  made  or  of  the  instruction  given  or 
of  both  these  items.  Private  residential  schools  have  no  doubt  suffered 
most,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  those  that  receive  a  large  share 
of  their  income  from  State  funds.  Tuitions,  endowments,  and  other 
private  sources  of  revenue  are  likely  to  show  a  marked  decrease  in 
times  like  these.  Consequently  many  of  the  smaller  schools  are  not 
able  to  weather  the  storm  and  must  close  their  doors. 

The  situation  as  it  has  developed  within  the  past  2  years  in  various 
phases  of  special  education  is  more  specifically  described  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages.  It  will  be  discussed  under  three  main  topics:  (1)  General 
considerations,  (2)  city  day  schools  and  classes,  (3)  residential  schools. 
Under  the  first  of  these  some  of  the  significant  developments  in  the 
field  will  be  pointed  out.  The  two  remaining  sections  present  statisti¬ 
cal  data,  with  brief  discussion  of  the  same. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  education  of  exceptional  children  is  inevitably  tied  up  with 
problems  of  child  welfare  and  with  legislation  as  well  as  with  education 
proper.  Adequate  provision  for  a  serious  physical  handicap,  an 
extreme  mental  retardation,  or  a  deep-seated  personality  maladjust¬ 
ment  frequently  requires  special  social  as  well  as  educational  treat¬ 
ment.  Either  one  of  these  may  require  special  legislation.  Theitems 
of  progress  mentioned  below  involve  all  of  these. 

White  House  conferences.— The  White  House  Conference  of  1930 
centered  Nation-wide  attention  upon  the  child.  Children  who  are 
mental,  physical,  or  social  deviates  were  given  special  consideration 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  conference,  and  their  cause  was  emphasized 
in  the  clause  of  the  Children’s  Charter  which  reads  as  follows: 

For  every  child  who  iB  blind,  deaf,  crippled,  or  otherwise  physically  handi¬ 
capped,  and  for  the  ohild  who  is  mentally  handicapped,  such  measures  as  wiU 
early  discover  and  diagnose  his  handicap,  provide  care  and  treatment,  and  so 
tram  him  that  he  may  become  an  asset  to  society  rather  than  a  liability. 
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Expenses  of  these  services  should  be  borne  publicly  where  they  cannot  be 
privately  met. 

The  volumes  of  material  published  by  the  conference  during  the  past 
2  years  are  familiar  to  all.  Attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that, 
of  some  30  volumes  published  to  date,  4  are  devoted  entirely  to  the 
interests  of  one  or  more  groups  of  exceptional  children  and  contain  a 
veritable  library  of  information  regarding  social  and  educational  pro¬ 
visions  that  are  being  made  and  that  need  to  be  made  for  them.  These 
volumes  are  as  follows: 

1.  Special  Education:  The  Handicapped  and  the  Gifted. 

2.  Organization  for  the  Care  of  Handicapped  Children. 

3.  The  Delinquent  Child. 

4.  The  Handicapped  Child. 

But  the  influence  of  the  National  White  House  Conference  extended 
beyond  the  confines  of  its  own  meetings  and  publications.  One  of  the 
most  vital  results  issuing  therefrom  lay  in  the  organization  of  State 
and  county  White  House  conferences  designed  to  study  more  localized 
conditions  and  needs.  In  1931  and  1932  such  conferences  were  held 
in  30  States,  with  others  scheduled  for  1933,  and  again  the  handi¬ 
capped  or  the  exceptional  child  has  been  given  a  vital  place  on  the 
program.  If  these  conferences  did  nothing  more  than  open  the  eyes  of 
the  public  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  problem  of  exceptional  children 
within  the  borders  of  their  own  States,  they  might  be  deemed  worth 
while.  Fortunately  some  of  them  went  beyond  this  and  brought 
about  definite  constructive  action  furthering  the  cause  of  handicapped 
children. 

Legislation. — No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  analyze  all  the  legis¬ 
lation  enacted  during  the  past  2  years  affecting  the  status  of  excep¬ 
tional  children.  A  few  outstanding  examples  will  serve  as  illustra¬ 
tive  of  existing  trends.  Indiana  was  the  first  State  to  hold  a  White 
House  Conference  (in  January  1931).  The  Indiana  Legislature  meet¬ 
ing  in  that  year  acted  upon  a  bill  providing  for  the  identification  and 
training  of  retarded  children  and  of  problem  children.  The  State  had 
already  given  legislative  authorization  and  support  to  special  classes 
for  physically  handicapped  children.  The  addition  of  legislation  for 
the  mentally  retarded  and  behavior  problems  was  a  distinct  step  in 
advance. 

Maryland  has  begun  to  put  into  operation  a  State  program  for  the 
examination,  classification,  and  education  of  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  children.  Legislation  enacted  in  1931  provides  that  the 
State  board  of  education  shall  set  up  standards  with  reference  to  these 
matters  and  that  the  State  shall  make  contribution  to  the  expense 
incurred  locally .  A  State  director  of  the  work  has  now  been  appointed. 

Massachusetts  in  1930  enacted  a  law  providing  for  home  instruction 
of  crippled  children.  In  1932  the  legislature  amended  the  law  so  as 
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Lisbon.  A  few  other  institutions  had  already  taken  similar  action 
earlier,  but  in  many  places  these  doubly  handicapped  children  are 
still  struggling  along  as  best  they  can  in  one  or  the  other  type  of  in¬ 
stitution  without  having  any  special  provisions  made  for  them.  As 
to  the  blind  and  the  deaf  of  approximately  normal  intelligence,  so  far 
as  is  known  there  have  been  no  new  accessions  during  the  past  2 
years  to  the  State  schools  for  these  two  groups.  All  States  make  some 
provision  for  them  either  in  their  own  schools  or  in  schools  of  neigh¬ 
boring  States. 

State  supervision. — One  of  the  provisions  of  prime  importance  to 
the  State-wide  welfare  of  exceptional  children  is  the  inauguration  of 
a  plan  for  the  administration  and  supervision  of  special  education 
through  the  State  department  of  education.  Especially  is  such  a 
program  needed  for  rural  communities,  which  must  depend  in  large 
measure  upon  the  State  for  stimulation  and  support  in  their  educa¬ 
tional  development.  Prior  to  1930  each  of  11  States  had  provided 
for  a  bureau  or  division  within  the  State  department  of  education 
having  as  its  responsibility  the  promotion,  organization,  and  super¬ 
vision  of  special  schools  and  classes.  These  States  Were  Alabama, 
California,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  To  this  group 
have  now  been  added  Delaware  and  Maryland,  thus  increasing  the 
total  from  11  to  13.2  Other  States  are  contemplating  the  organization 
of  similar  bureaus.  It  is  true  that  in  not  all  the  States  mentioned  do 
the  assigned  divisions  exercise  fully  the  supervisory  functions  needed 
for  all  types  of  exceptional  children.  "Yet  there  is  much  fine  work 
being  done  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  activities  of  the  State 
departments  are  resulting  in  the  increase  of  special  facilities  provided 
by  local  school  systems. 

Teacher  training. — If  exceptional  children  are  to  be  educated 
aright,  teachers  must  be  prepared  to  understand  and  to  provide  for 
their  special  needs.  A  survey  3  made  in  1931  of  600  institutions 
scattered  throughout  the  country  revealed  some  76  in  which  courses 
were  offered  definitely  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  some  phase 
of  the  field  of  special  education.  Some  of  the  institutions  showed  very 
comprehensive  offerings,  through  which  teachers  could  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  work  with  one  or  more  groups  of  exceptional  children. 
Others  were  more  restricted,  specializing  in  the  education  of  a  single 
type.  In  addition  to  these  75  institutions,  a  large  number  of  colleges 
and  universities  are  of  course  including  in  their  courses  in  education 
some  consideration  of  individual  differences  and  special  handicaps  or 

*  See  Organization  for  Exceptional  Children  within  State  Departments  of  Education  for  a  description  of 
the  programs  of  these  bureaus.  (U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Pamphlet  No.  42, 1233.) 

*  Opportunities  for  the  Preparation  of  Teachers  of  Exceptional  Children.  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
Bulletin,  1631,  no.  21. 
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to  extend  the  provision  to  all  “physically  handicapped ”  children  who 
need  such  facilities.  Massachusetts  has  also  recently  (in  1931)  made 
a  requirement  for  the  mental  and  physical  examination  of  all  delin¬ 
quents  between  the  ages  of  7  and  17  before  commitment  is  made  to 
any  of  the  State  training  schools;  and  in  the  same  year  the  existing 
law  relating  to  the  examination  of  children  who  are  3  years  or  more 
retarded  in  mental  development  was  amended  to  include  provision  for 
examination  of  children  retarded  to  a  less  degree.  These  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  items  of  legislation  in  the  field  of  child  guidance. 

Alabama  has  made  more  stringent  its  requirements  for  the  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  State  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  of  all  deaf  and  blind 
children  between  7  and  16  years  of  age,  and  has  raised  from  10  to  12 
years  the  total  time  of  attendance  required. 

California,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  are  among 
the  other  States  which  have  within  the  past  2  years  given  legislative 
attention  to  the  education  and  welfare  of  one  or  more  groups  of  handi¬ 
capped  children.  The  development  points  to  an  increasing  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  place  of  these  young  people  in  the  social  life  and  an  attempt 
to  make  more  adequate  and  yet  sanely  economical  provision  for  them. 

State  residential  schools . — State  residential  schools  for  the  mentally 
deficient,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  or  the  delinquent  should  be  considered 
an  integral  part  of  the  educational  program  of  the  State  even  though 
they  are  not  connected  with  local  school  systems.  In  each  case  the 
goal  is  to  effect  such  training  as  will  eliminate  or  at  least  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  liability  incurred  by  a  given  handicap,  and  to  return 
the  child  to  society  as  a  self-supporting,  self-respecting  citizen.  Even 
with  the  mentally  deficient,  much  has  been  accomplished  in  fitting 
them  for  return  to  the  community,  while  many  of  those  who  cannot 
be  so  returned  learn  to  take  their  places  in  the  institutional  life  and 
to  make  a  real  contribution  to  its  activities.  It  is  therefore  important 
that  each  State  provide  facilities  for  the  proper  care  of  these  groups. 

All  but  three  States  now  have  State  institutions  for  the  mentally 
deficient.  Up  to  1930  New  Mexico  had  been  the  most  recent  addition 
to  the  list,  having  provided  in  1929  for  the  first  unit  of  the  Home  and 
Training  School  for  Mental  Defectives  at  Los  Lunas.  In  1931  Utah 
joined  the  ranks  by  opening  the  Utah  State  Training  School  at  Ameri¬ 
can  Fork.  Arizona,  Arkansas,  and  Nevada  are  now  the  only  States 
remaining  which  do  not  have  separate  State  schools  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded.  Organized  groups  of  socially-minded  individuals  are  per¬ 
sistently  at  work,  however,  to  bring  about  their  establishment  in 
these  States  also. 

The  problem  of  the  blind-feeble-minded  and  the  deaf-feeble-minded 
is  always  a  difficult  one  to  solve.  Opinions  differ  as  to  where  such 
children  belong.  In  New  Jersey  a  class  for  the  blind  has  recently 
been  organized  in  the  State  colony  for  feeble-minded  males  at  New 
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endowments  without,  however,  giving  special  courses  in  methodology 
or  technique  of  teaching  the  various  groups. 

It  is  certain  that  the  provisions  now  made  for  such  special  courses 
are  inadequate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unsound  and  un¬ 
economical  for  eveiy  teacher-preparing  institution  in  the  country  to 
add  to  its  curriculum  specialized  work  in  psychology  and  methods  for 
various  types  of  exceptional  children.  The  present  trend  is  happily 
in  the  direction  of  creating  intensive  training  centers.  Specific 
institutions,  named  by  State  authority  as  official  training  centers  for 
special  education,  are  given  the  responsibility  for  organizing  and 
developing  the  curriculum  for  maximum  service.  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  State  Teachers  College  in  Milwaukee,  Michigan  State  Normal 
College  at  Ypsilanti,  and  State  Teachers  College  in  San  Francisco 
may  be  cited  as  examples.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  excellent 
courses  given  by  or  under  the  auspices  of  various  agencies  of  highly 
specialized  type,  such  as  certain  schools  for  the  deaf  or  the  blind,  as 
well  as  associations  interested  in  the  welfare  of  a  particular  group. 

Gwrimdar  development. — Consistent  effort  is  being  made  to  analyze 
the  curricular  needs  of  exceptional  children,  and  to  improve  upon  past 
methods  of  approach.  For  the  deaf  the  techniques  of  teaching  speech 
and  language  are  constantly  being  scrutinized  by  students  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf;  for  the  blind  devices  for  bringing  nature  and 
art  and  science  more  intimately  within  their  experience  are  being 
sought;  for  the  speech  defective  research  in  causative  and  remedial 
methods  is  in  progress;  for  the  gifted  curriculum  enrichment  is  an 
outstanding  challenge ;  and  for  the  mentally  deficient  we  need  activities 
that  will  be  of  very  practical  and  yet,  too,  of  enriching  value. 

Much  of  the  material  which  has  been  developed  is  still  in  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form.  Perhaps  this  is  as  it  should  be,  even  without  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  cost  of  publication.  Courses  of  study  are  not  static,  but 
in  a  constant  process  of  evolution,  even  with  normal  children  upon 
whose  education  we  have  been  intent  for  generations  and  centuries. 
Special  methods  and  curricula  for  exceptional  children  are  a  much 
more  recent  addition  in  our  educational  history,  and  we  hesitate  to 
put  into  permanent  form  that  which  will  be  changed  next  year  or  the 
year  after.  During  the  past  2  years  some  excellent  materials  have 
been  developed,  among  them  being  handbooks  in  the  correction  of 
speech,4  and  outlines  or  courses  of  study  for  mentally  deficient  chit* 
dim.5  With  the  latter  group  the  activity  unit,  through  which  all 
isubjects  of  the  curriculum  are  coordinated  through  a  common  center 
ed  interest,  has  always  been  stressed  by  the  most  understanding  and 
progressive  teachers,  but  it  is  increasingly  being  recognized  by  all 

*  These  have  been  received  from  the  California  Sta&ePepartment  of  Education,  from  the  San  Francisco 
public  school,  and  from  the  Detroit  pubho  schools. 

*  Perhaps  the  most  recent  ones  are  those  developed  in  the  public  schools  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Rochester 
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teachers  of  mentally  deficient  children  as  a  much  more  effective  method 
of  instruction  than  the  separation  of  subject  matter  into  compart¬ 
ments  having  little  or  no  relation  to  one  another.8 

Mental  hygiene  service. — No  provisions  for  exceptional  children 
are  complete  without  clinical  facilities  for  diagnosing  and  treating 
personality  difficulties.  The  application  of  mental  hygiene  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  factor  in  the  adjustment  of  children’s  problems  of  be¬ 
havior,  whether  those  problems  are  tied  up  with  mental  or  physical 
or  emotional  deviations,  or  whether  they  are  primarily  due  to  en¬ 
vironmental  situations.  Community  child  guidance  service  is  in¬ 
creasingly  being  offered  to  children  who  need  its  help,  although  it  has 
not  yet  penetrated  into  nearly  all  the  areas  where  children’s  problems 
abound.  In  1928  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
reported  492  clinics  in  the  country  giving  psychiatric  service  to 
children.  By  1931  this  number  had  increased  to  624,  of  which  232 
were  fully  equipped  child  guidance  clinics  providing  psychological, 
psychiatric,  and  social  service.  More  than  50,000  children  had  been 
examined  and  treated  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Yet  even  with  such 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  clinical  service  available,  there  were  in 
1931  fourteen  States  in  which  there  was  still  not  a  single  clinic  of  this 
type  reported. 

Another  approach  to  the  application  of  mental  hygiene  principles  is 
through  the  preparation  of  teachers,  already  mentioned.  The  pro¬ 
vision  of  highly  specialized  service  for  every  problem  of  behavior 
which  arises  in  the  school  is  just  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  economically 
impossible.  Through  the  years  teachers  have  handled — or  attempted 
to  handle — their  own  disciplinary  problems,  but  they  did  so  all  too 
often  without  the  insight  into  the  experiences  of  childhood  that  helps 
to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  Teacher-training  insti¬ 
tutions  are  recognizing  the  need  of  making  classroom  teachers  conscious 
of  the  principles  involved  in  mental  hygiene.  According  to  recent 
surveys,  approximately  50  are  offering  regular  courses  in  mental 
hygiene,  while  a  much  larger  number  report  that  the  subject  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  some  form  in  connection  with  various  courses. 

Mental  hygiene  is  not  so  much  a  subject  as  it  is  a  method  or  a  point 
of  view.  If  prospective  teachers  can  be  imbued  with  its  principles 
as  they  apply  to  teacher-child  and  parent-child  relationships,  they 
could  become  powerful  forces  in  detecting  early  the  symptoms  of 
undesirable  behavior  in  children  and  in  helping  to  eradicate  the 
causes  before  serious  developments  occur.  Specialized  help  of  the 
clinician  can  then  be  reserved  for  extreme  cases  of  maladjustment 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  teacher. 


•  See  U.S.  Office  of  Education  Bulletin,  1938,  no.  7,  for  a  symposium  on  Group  Activities  for  Mentally 
Retarded  Children. 
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Research . — In  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  present  economic  situation  has  forced  us  to  evaluate 
our  educational  services  in  order  that  any  necessary  retrenchments 
might  be  made  where  they  will  be  least  harmful.  Evaluation  may  be 
of  two  kinds.  It  may  be  the  result  of  quick  judgment,  of  opinion,  even 
of  prejudice.  Or  it  may  be  the  result  of  careful  analysis  of  values, 
based  so  far  as  possible  upon  scientific  research.  Obviously  the 
latter  is  the  only  justifiable  method. 

Not  every  school  system  has  the  facilities  for  candying  on  syste¬ 
matic  research.  It  need  not  for  this  reason,  however,  yield  the  right 
to  its  consideration.  Studies  made  elsewhere  frequently*  furnish  the 
needed  data  quite  as  well  as  any  that  might  be  carried  on  locally. 
And  if  several  investigations  of  the  same  problem  give  approximately 
the  same  results,  the  evidence  is  so  much  the  more  convincing. 

The  education  of  exceptional  children  is  one  of  the  many  fertile 
fields  of  research  through  which  we  seek  the  way  to  improvement  of 
our  practices,  and  we  have  scarcely  grazed  the  surface  of  its  possibil¬ 
ities.  Yet  numerous  studies  have  been  made  that  are  worthy  of 
note,  and  during  the  past  biennium  there  have  been  indications  of 
increased  activity  in  this  direction.  .The  causes  and  treatment  of 
delinquency  have  always  been  a  challenge  to  the  research  student, 
and  increasing  data  are  accumulating  to  show  conclusively  the  need 
of  early  preventive  treatment.  It  would  be  impossible  to  cite  all 
the  valuable  research  which  has  been  carried  on  in  this  field.  Per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  recently  published  bits  of  evidence  is  that  which 
resulted  from  an  evaluation  of  the  clinical  activities  of  a  city  school 
system,7  showing  the  positive  results  accruing  therefrom. 

Also  in  the  field  of  mental  deficiency  scientific  research  is  no  new 
project.  Most  of  it  has  been  confined,  however,  to  the  medical  and 
psychological  phases  of  the  problem,  with  less  attention  given  to  a 
critical  appraisal  of  educational  methods.  At  the  present  time  at 
least  two  studies  are  in  progress  which  are  designed  to  evaluate  the 
work  of  special  classes  for  mentally  deficient  children.  Both  of 
these  are  being  carried  on  under  the  practical  conditions  of  city 
school  administration — one  in  New  York  and  the  other  in  Minne¬ 
apolis.  It  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  these  studies  will  be  of  value 
in  determining  future  policies  with  reference  to  segregating  subnormal 
children  in  small  classes  suited  to  their  apparent  needs. 

Published  investigations  in  the  field  of  mental  deficiency  appearing 
during  this  biennium  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  they  include 

7  Adjustment  of  Behavior  Problems  of  School  Children.  United  States  Offloe  of  Education  Bulletin, 
1082,  no.  18. 
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surveys  of  occupational  accomplishments  of  subnormal  children,® 
psychological  study  of  subnormal  children  in  special  classes  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  in  regular  classes,9  critical  evaluation  of  the  curric¬ 
ulum  of  the  special  class,10  intensive  investigation  of  birth  injury  as 
a  possible  cause  of  mental  deficiency,11  inquiry  into  the  problems 
involved  in  the  training  of  teachers,12  and  various  others  of 
psychological,  medical,  or  educational  import. 

In  the  field  of  physical  handicaps,  too,  growth  in  research  is  evident. 
Both  experimental  studies  and  critical  surveys  have  appeared  on  the 
psychology  and  education  of  the  deaf,  the  crippled,  the  blind,  and 
the  speech  defective.13  Much  more  is  in  progress  in  various  centers 
and -under  the  sponsorship  of  various  associations  and  foundations. 
The  comparative  value  of  different  methods  used  in  teaching  these 
handicapped  children  and  of  different  plans  of  organization  of  their 
school  work  is  a  problem  that  increasingly  challenges  our  attention. 

The  field  of  gifted  children  shows  the  greatest  dearth  of  investiga¬ 
tory  studies,  even  as  it  also  shows  the  least  provision  made  in  the 
schools.  A  few  university  centers  are  engaged  in  special  study  of 
this  neglected  group  of  our  exceptional  children,  among  them  being 
New  York  University,  Northwestern  University,  and  Stanford 
University.  But  on  the  whole  educators  need  still  to  be  awakened 
to  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  finding  the  best  way  to  prepare 
these  children  for  community,  State,  and  national  leadership  in  the 
cause  of  true  social  progress. 

National  organizations  interested  in  exceptional  children. — In  1930 
more  than  a  score  of  national  or  international  organizations  functioned 
in  the  interests  of  one  or  more  groups  of  exceptional  cluldren.  To  this 


1 Channing,  Alice.  Employment  of  Mentally  Deficient  Boys  and  Girls.  Washington,  D.C.,  Chil¬ 
dren's  Bureau,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Publication  no.  210, 1032,  107  p. 

Unger,  Edna  W.  and  Burr,  Emily  T.  Minimum  Mental  Age  Levels  of  Accomplishment.  Albany, 
N.Y.,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1931,  108  p. 

8  Bennett,  Annette.  A  Comparative  Study  of  Subnormal  Children  in  the  Elementary  Grades.  New 
York,  Bureau  of  publications,  Teachers  oollege,  Columbia  university,  1932.  81  p.  (Contribution*  to 
education,  no.  CIO.) 

1Q  Featherstone,  William  B .  The  Curriculum  of  the  Special  Class.  New  York,  Bureau  of  publications, 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1932.  157  p.  (Contributions  to  education,  no.  644.) 

u  Doll,  Edgar  A.,  Phelps,  Winthrop  M.,  and  Meloher,  Kuth  T.  Mental  Deficiency  Due  to  Birth 
Injuries.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1932.  289  p. 

11  Sohleier,  Louis  M.  Problems  in  the  Training  of  Certain  Special  Class  Teachers,  New  York,  Bureau 
of  publications,  Teachers  oollege,  Columbia  university,  1931.  138  p.  (Contributions  to  education,  no. 
475.) 

11 A  few  of  these  are  the  following: 

Madden,  Richard.  The  School  Status  of  the  Hard^f-Hearlng  Child.  Bureau  of  imblloations,  Teachers 
oollege,  Columbia  university,  1931.  64  p.  (Contributions  to  education,  no  499.) 

Long,  John  Alexander.  Motor  Abilities  of  Deaf  Children.  New  York,  Teachers  oollege,  Columbia 
university,  1932.  67  p.  (Contributions  to  education,  no.  514.) 

Witty,  Paul  A.  and  Smith,  Muriel  B.  The  Mental  Status  of  1,480  Crippled  Children.  Educational 
Trends,  1:  21-24,  January  1932. 

ivm5WeU’-KT1'10^?  FranHln-  A  Comparison  of  Blind  and  Seeing  Children  In  Certain  Educational 
Abilities.  New  York,  American  foundation  for  the  blind,  1932.  27  p, 

*»derfck  The  SPeeto-Defeotiva  School  Child.  Washington,  D.C.,  Government 
printing  office.  31  p.  (Offloe  of  education  Bulletin,  1931,  no.  7.) 
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number  have  now  been  added  two  more  recent  ones.  In  1931  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  organized  a  section  on  the 
exceptional  child  and  a  committee  chairman  was  appointed  to  direct 
the  work  of  the  National  Congress  in  this  field  as  well  as  to  encourage 
and  to  assist  State  officials  in  the  promotion  of  State  programs  for 
exceptional  children.1*  In  the  same  year  a  Department  of  Special 
Education  was  established  in  the  National  Education  Association, 
taking  its  place  beside  numerous  other  departments  devoted  to  specific 
purposes.  Both  these  newly  created  agencies  are  functioning  ac¬ 
tively  and  should  be  able  to  accomplish  much,  the  one  with  teachers, 
the  other  with  parents.  A  complete  program  for  exceptional  children 
cannot  be  realized  without  the  whole-hearted  support  and  cooperation 
of  both  parents  and  teachers.  There  is  a  real  significance  in  the 
birth  of  these  two  newest  organizations  during  the  same  year.  If  to 
the  efforts  of  teachers  and  parents  we  can  add  the  farsighted 
planning  of  educational  administrators,  of  leaders  in  teacher-training 
institutions,  and  of  educational  research  agencies,  then  we  may  look 
forward  to  an  era  of  progress  in  the  education  of  exceptional  children 
such  as  has  never  been  known  before. 


CITY  DAY  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES 


The  place  of  special  education,  or  the  education  of  exceptional 
children,  is  unquestioned  in  the  programs  of  city  school  systems.  It 
is  a  generally  accepted  principle  that  every  child  should  be  educated 
in  the  normal  environment  of  his  own  community  unless  his  condition 
is  so  extreme  that  he  demands  institutional  care.  While  there  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  so  extreme  a  condi¬ 
tion,  particularly  with  regard  to  degrees  of  blindness  and  deafness, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  city  school  systems  are  on  the  whole  increasingly 
Accepting  their  responsibility  for  all  types  of  exceptional  children, 
although  in  some  instances  the  economic  situation  may  have  caused  a 
temporary  retrenchment  in  the  facilities  offered. 

©roll  in  the  midst  of  the  depression  some  cities  have  found  it 
possitjeto  make  substantial  additions  to  their  programs.  In  Jersey 


%,/N.J.,  for  example,  a  new  bureau  of  special  service  has  been 
th$  responsibility  of  which  is  to  provide  personnel  and 
clinical  service  for  cases  of  social  maladjustment  and  delinquency. 

. . .  WWf.;  school  building  for  crippled  children  was 

in  1931  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  city  in  this  direction 
;  iO  The  recently  established  Bureau  of  Child 

a  port  of  the  educational  system  of  that 
#,PrQb^Iy.tc$  well  laMtlFn  tP  need  much  comment  here. 

...  i  .  \  i  '■  .  ..  , 

>}hsve  et  work  oommittees  on  exceptional 
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The  opening  of  such  schools  as  the  Ann  J.  Kellogg  School  in  Battle 
Creek  and  the  David  Smouse  Opportunity  School  in  Des  Moines 
bears  witness  to  the  interest  and  support  of  private  enterprise  for  the 
cause  of  exceptional  children.  A  score  of  other  cities  report  additions 
to  the  number  of  special  classes  for  mentally  deficient,  crippled,  sight- 
defective,  deaf,  and  other  handicapped  children. 

But  not  a  single  addition  for  gifted  children  is  reported.  In  fact, 
special  facilities  in  this  field  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  points 
of  attack,  for  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  number  of  cities  provid¬ 
ing  for  special  instruction  of  gifted  children,  as  well  as  the  total 
number  of  children  enrolled  for  such  instruction,  is  materially  less 
than  it  was  5  years  ago.  Perhaps  special  classes  for  gifted  children 
are  not  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  problem.  One  hesitates  to  say 
what  the  specific  technique  should  be.  Yet  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  both  Cleveland  and  Los  Angeles,  the  two  pioneer  cities  in 
which  the  education  of  gifted  children  has  advanced  the  farthest,  the 
number  enrolled  in  special  classes  exceeds  that  given  in  the  report  of 
several  years  ago. 

The  general  development  of  special  classes  for  6  of  the  8  groups  of 
exceptional  children  may  be  seen  from  table  1.  Each  one  of  those 
shows  a  consistent  increase,  even  when  one  allows  for  the  fact  that 
the  1932  data  include  all  cities  with  a  population  of  2,500  or  more, 
while  previous  data  are  limited  primarily  to  cities  with  a  population 
of  30,000  or  more.  With  the  exception  of  classes  for  the  mentally 
deficient,  special  facilities  for  exceptional  children  are  not  so  commonly 
found  in  the  smaller  towns  that  the  comparison  of  data  for  various 
yeaxs  would  be  seriously  affected. 


The  speech  defective  and  the  gifted  are  not  included  in  the  table 
because  there  are  no  available  figures  for  previous  years  that  are 
strictly  comparable.  Moreover,  at  least  for  the  speech  defective  tho 
incompleteness  of  the  returns  in  1932  is  a  clear  indication  that  the 
number  reported  does  not  adequately  represent  the  actual  enrollment 

iT 99  7^C\  c,orre<2°nt;  .Th®  *umber  reported  as  being  so  enrolled 
is  22,735,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  number  and  the  type  of  cities  which 

report  programs  of  speech  correction  without  giving  the  actual  number 
of  pupils  enrolled,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  the  total  enrollment  ia 
from  two  to  three  times  as  large.  The  number  of  gifted  children 
reported  in  1932  is  1,834.14  n 


tsss:  ** 
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Table  ^-'Development  of  special  schools  and  classes  in  city  school  systems  reportina 

enrollments  for  same  ^ 

[Note— All  enrollments  given  below  are  from  statistical  reports  gathered  by  the  United  States  Offln«  of 


A— BLIND  AND  PARTIALLY  SEEING  CHILDREN 


Year 

Number  of 
States 

Number  of 
city  systems 
reporting 
special 
schools  or 
classes 

Number  of 
pupils  en¬ 
rolled 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1922 . 

12 

A  A 

(l) 

1927 . 

18 

*xrx 

on 

1932 . 

20 

oil 

OR 

4,465 

WO 

5,308 

B— DEAF  AND  HARD-OF-HEARING  CHILDREN 


1922 . 

1ft 

1  2,0U 

1927 . 

22 

1932 . 

24 

50 

11A 

3, 515 

110 

4,434 

O— MENTALLY  DEFICIENT  CHILDREN 


1922 . . . 

23 

- — 

1927 . 

32 

01  fi 

23,252 

1932 . . . 

39 

*15 

iQO 

51, 814 

75, 099 

D— CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 1 


1930 . 

22 

24 

81 

1 145 

13,120 
16, 166 

1932 . 

E— DELICATE  CHILDREN  (ANAEMIC,  TUBERCULOUS,  AND  CARDIAC  OASES)1 

1930 . 

27 

28 

81 

185 

19, 153 
24,020 

1932 .  "  _ . 

F— SOCIALLY  MALADJUSTED  CHILDREN  (TRUANT,  INOORRIGIBL] 

DELINQUENT)1 

E,  OR 

1930 . 

20 

24 

44 

58 

9,543 

14,354 

1932 . . 

1  Data  not  available. 

1  Data  previous  to  1930  not  available. 

8  31  additional  cities  report  home  instruction  for  68  children. 


In  table  2  is  given  the  total  number  of  cities  and  States  from  which 
special  education  of  any  kind  was  reported  in  1932,  whether  or  not 
pupil  enrollment  was  included  in  the  data  supplied.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  number  of  cities  as  given  in  table  1  under  each  group  of 
exceptional  children  is  materially  increased  in  table  2.  In  other 
words,  many  cities  reported  that  they  provided  special  facilities  for 
one  or  more  groups  of  exceptional  children,  but  did  not  report  data 
regarding  enrollment. 
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Table  2. — Total  number  of  cities  and  States  from  which  public  day  schools  and 
classes  for  exceptional  children  were  reported ,  1931-32 


Type  of  children 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
States 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
cities 

Type  of  children 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
States 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
cities 

A.  Blind  and  partially  seeing  i_„ . 

B.  Deaf  and  hard  of  hearing . 

O.  Mentally  deficient . 

D.  Crippled _ - _ 

23 

28 

40 

27 

29 

113 

144 

515 

8 195 

149 

F.  Socially  maladjusted  (incor¬ 
rigible,  delinquent) . 

G.  Speech  defective . 

H.  Mentally  gifted 

26 

20 

11 

70 

101 

18 

E.  Delicate  (anaemic,  tubercu¬ 
lous,  cardiac  oases) . 

iThe  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  reported  400  sight*conservat!on  classes  existing 
In  September  1932  In  118  cities  In  22  States. 

1  Including  all  cities  reporting  home  Instruction. 


Many  of  the  cities  were  able  to  give  the  number  of  pupils  in  aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance  and  the  total  cost  for  instruction  (salaries  and 
supplies)  for  various  types  of  classes  for  exceptional  children.  The 
average  annual  cost  per  pupil  of  each  type  in  cities  of,  different  sizes 
is  given  in  table  2  A.  It  apparently  costs  on  the  average  about  $350 
a  year  for  the  instruction  of  a  blind  or  deaf  pupil  in  a  city  day  school 
class;  about  $200  for  a  partially  seeing  or  crippled  pupil;  from  $150 
to  $160  for  a  mentally  deficient  or  socially  maladjusted  pupil  and 
$125  for  a  delicate  pupil.  Costs  seem  to  be  higher  in  cities  of  more 
than  100,000  population  than  in  those  not  so  large. 


Table  2A .—Annual  cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  far  instruction  of 
exceptional  children  in  city  sckools,  1981-88 


Type  of  class 

Gr 

oup  I 

Gr 

)up  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
cities 
report¬ 
ing 

Average 
cost  per 
pupil 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
cities 
report¬ 
ing 

Average 
oost  per 
Pupil 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
cities 
report¬ 
ing 

Average 
cost  per 
pupil 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
cities 
report* 
mg 

Average 

ooetper 

pupU 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
cities 
report* 

Eg 

Avorage 
cost  per 
pupU 

1 

% 

3 

4 

5 

% 

7 

8 

t 

fifi 

U 

$363.40 

197.99 

343.37 

152,67 

167.64 

125.40 

196.29 

Blind _ 

Partially  seeing _ 

Deaf . 

Mentally  deficient-. 
Socially  maladjusted 
Delicate 

Crippled _ 

7 

28 

38 

43 

25 

30 

33 

$387.13 

203.29 

361.58 

157.84 

168.85 
126.69 
203.78 

2 

21 

25 

74 

6 

38 

29 

$180.20 
166.88 
251.40 
152.  IS 
126.14 
118.12 
167.92 

0 

7 

16 

112 

2 

14 

15 

1  $159.46 
256.01 
12a  65 
212.92 
129.23 
124.96 

0 

0 

4 

87 

4 

3 

2 

$314.14 

126.65 

139.42 
107.93 

132.43 

9 

56 

83 

316 

87 

85 

79 

In  tables  7  to  11  the  data  for  individual  States  and  cities  are  pre- 
sented  in  greater  detail.  Again  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  incom¬ 
plete  data  reported  affect  the  tabular  array.  In  each  of  these  tables 
ank  means  merely  that  no  report  was  made  on  a  given  item,  not 
necessarily  that  there  was  no  report  which  could  be  made.  The  result 
ould  mean  that  the  summary  figures  given  are  only  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  special  education  has  found  its  way 
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into  city  school  systems.  They  do,  however,  yield  4an  indication  of 
trends  that  are  of  statistical  value. 

In  the  detailed  table  for  individual  cities  (table  11)  the  following 
items  need  to  be  pointed  out: 

1.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  differentiate  special  supervisors 
and  principals  who  give  full-time  service  to  one  or  more  types  of 
exceptional  children  from  supervisors  and  principals  whose  major 
responsibilities  are  with  regular  elementary  grades  but  who  give  some 
time  also  to  certain  types  of  special  education.  The  latter  are  not 
included  in  the  tables.  Thus  the  principal  of  a  regular  elementary 
school  for  so-called  normal  children  which  provides  one  or  more  classes 
for  exceptional  children  is  not  considered  a  principal  of  special  educa¬ 
tion;  but  the  principal  of  a  school  devoted  entirely  to  crippled  children 
or  to  mentally  deficient  children  or  to  various  types  of  exceptional 
children  is  included  in  the  statistical  data.  So  also  only  those  special 
supervisors  afld  directors  who  give  all  or  the  major  part  of  their  time 
to  the  mentally  deficient  or  the  sight  defective  or  any  other  single 
group  or  all  groups  of  exceptional  children  have  been  considered  in 
designating  the  cities  which  report  special  supervision.  For  this  item 
the  data  reported  on  the  statistical  blanks  were  supplemented  by  other 
sources  of  information  at  hand. 

2.  It  will  be  found  that  for  some  cities  and  even  for  some  entire 
States  the  average  daily  attendance  reported  for  certain  groups  is 
greater  than  the  enrollment.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  chil¬ 
dren  are  transferred  to  special  schools  or  classes  after  the  term  has 
begun.  Their  enrollment  has  already  been  counted  with  the  school 
from  which  they  came,  but  their  attendance  is  in  the  special  school  or 
class  to  which  they  go.  This  factor  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  interpreting  the  figures  given. 

3.  For  schools  devoted  to  all  types  of  physical  handicaps,  such  as 
the  David  Smouse  Opportunity  School  in  Des  Moines,  and  for  those 
caring  for  both  mental  and  physical  deviates,  such  as  the  Ann  J. 
Kellogg  School  in  Battle  Creek,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  report 
separate  data  for  each  group  with  regard  to  teachers  and  expenditures, 
since  the  school  is  administered  as  a  unit  and  the  same  teachers  fre¬ 
quently  serve  to  some  extent  at  least  more  than  one  type  of  child. 
In  such  cases  only  estimates  could  be  made  at  best. 

4.  Two  columns  are  given  to  “number  of  school  buildings”  and 
“number  of  classes  exclusive  of  school  buildings.”  The  former  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  buildings  which  are  given  over  entirely  to  purposes 
of  special  education,  without  including  any  regular  classes.  The 
latter  is  to  be  interpreted  as  single  classes  or  groups  of  classes  existing 
in  school  buildings  the  major  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  regular  grade 
work.  The  distinction  was  made  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
extent  to  which  exceptional  children  are  housed  in  the  same  buildings 
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with  normal  children  and  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  separated 
into  buildings  of  their  own. 

5.  For  speech-defective  children  no  figures  for  average  daily 
attendance  are  given,  since  instruction  in  this  field  is  not  quite 
parallel  to  that  given  for  other  types  of  exceptional  children.  Speech 
correction  is  usually  carried  on  for  one,  two,  or  more  periods  per 
week,  said  periods  varying  in  length  from  approximately  15  minutes 
to  an  hour.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  “speech-correction  class” 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  there  is  a  class  for  mentally  deficient,  for 
the  crippled,  or  even  for  the  partially  seeing. 

6.  The  same  omission  is  made  for  crippled  children  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  instruction  is  reported  as  given  at  home  by  home  teachers. 
Here,  too,  average  daily  attendance  has  little  real  significance 
since  home  instruction  consists  of  only  part-time  teaching  limited  to 
one  or  more  periods  per  week. 

7.  A  large  number  of  smaller  cities  provide  for  a  very  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  crippled  children  home  instruction  which  is  frequently  given 
after  school  hours  by  one  of  the  regular  teachers.  These  are 
included  in  the  detailed  statistical  table  only  if  the  number  reported 
as  so  taught  reaches  five.  Thirty-one  cities  reporting  provision  for 
fewer  children  than  this  are  listed  in  one  of  the  footnotes  to  table  11. 
The  total  number  of  children  cared  for  by  these  31  cities  is  68. 

8.  Cities  which  indicated  that  special  instruction  existed  for  partic¬ 
ular  groups  but  which'  did  not  report  data  of  statistical  significance 
regarding  personnel  are  not  included  in  the  detailed  table.  The 
names  of  such  cities  are  listed  in  footnotes  in  the  appropriate  sections 
of  table  11. 

In  summarizing  the  statistical  data  for  city  day  schools  and  classes, 
one  might  say  that  the  most  extensive  provision  is  made  for  mentally 
deficient  children,  more  than  75,000  of  whom  are  enrolled  in  special 
classes  of  483  cities  in  39  States.  Thirty-two  additional  cities  not 
reporting  personnel  bring  the  total  up  to  515,  distributed  among 
40  States.  The  next  group  is  probably  the  speech  defective,  though 
accurate  figures  of  enrollment  for  speech  correction  are  not  available. 
More  than  24,000  delicate  children  who  are  anaemic  or  tuberculous 
or  who  present  cardiac  difficulties  have  been  given  special  attention 
in  135  cities  of  28  States,  with  14  additional  cities  not  reporting 
enrollment.  Special  facilities  for  approximately  15,000  children  who 
present  serious  problems  of  behavior  have  been  established  in  70  cities, 
58  of  which  report  an  enrollment  of  14,354.  More  than  16,000 
crippled  children  are  being  given  special  instruction  either  at  school 
or  in  their  homes  by  195  cities  in  27  States.  The  groups  of  handi¬ 
capped  children^which  show  the  smallest  representation  in  special 
classes  of  public  day  schools  are  the  blind  and  the  partially  seeing,  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  the  deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing  on  the  other  hand, 
while  special  classes  organized  for  gifted  children  are  least  significant 
of  all. 

The  extent  of  provision  to  be  made  in  public  day  schools  for  any 
type  of  exceptional  children  depends  of  course  upon  the  incidence  of 
the  children  in  question  and  upon  facilities  available  in  public  resi¬ 
dential  schools.  According  to  the  best  estimates  that  have  been 
made  of  the  number  of  children  belonging  in  each  group,  the  pro¬ 
visions  are  as  yet  not  nearly  adequate  for  any  one  of  them.16  How¬ 
ever,  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  midst  of  difficult 
situations  is  encouraging  and  points  to  the  stabilization  of  special 
education  as  an  essential  feature  of  the  American  educational  pro¬ 
gram. 

RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS 

Residential  schools  for  exceptional  children  are,  as  has  already  been 
indicated,  a  vital  part  of  the  educational  system,  taking  over  the 
training  of  children  who  because  of  some  extreme  condition  need  a 
specialized  type  of  education  or  institutional  care,  but  for  whom 
adequate  community  facilities  are  not  available.  The  groups  served 
in  greatest  measure  by  such  schools  are  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the 
socially  maladjusted  or  delinquent,  and  the  mentally  deficient  and 
epileptic.  Hospital  facilities  for  crippled  and  for  tubercular  children 
are  increasing.  The  majority  of  these,  however,  are  still  functioning 
under  private  rather  than  State  auspices,  although  in  most  cases  any 
teachers  assigned  to  be  in  immediate  charge  of  hospital  instruction 
are  paid  by  public  educational  authorities. 

Statistics  on  four  major  types  of  State  and  private  residential 
schools  were  gathered  for  the  year  1930—31.  These  are  presented  in 
detail  in  tables  12  to  16,  on  pages  70  to  85.  Some  of  the  significant 
facts  revealed  by  the  survey  follow. 

RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF 

1.  In  44  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  there  are  schools  for 
the  deaf  either  publicly  or  privately  controlled  and  supported.  The 
remaining  4  States  (Delaware,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  and  Wy¬ 
oming)  have  made  legal  provision  for  the  education  of  deaf  children 
in  residential  schools  of  neighboring  States. 

2.  The  total  number  of  schools  reporting  in  these  44  States  is  85, 
57  of  which  are  under  public  and  28  under  private  control.  Private 
control,  however,  does  not  necessarily  mean  exclusively  private 
financial  support.  Some  of  these  privately  controlled  institutions 
derive  their  maintenance  largely  from  the  State,  which  either  makes 
an  appropriation  for  their  support  or  pays  tuition  for  pupils  sent  to 


u  So©  publications  of  the  White  House  Conference  for  figures  on  incidence. 
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the  respective  schools.  This  is  particularly  true  in  Massachusetts, 
New^  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  fast  about  50  percent  ot  the 
income  of  ail  private  schools  reporting  is  derived  from  State  funds. 

3  Eight  States  maintain  separate  schools  for  deaf  Negroes.  These 
are  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  In  five  other  States  (Arkansas, 
Florida  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina)  there  are  separate 
departments  for  Negroes  conducted  as  integral  parts  of  the  respective 

mstituUons.^  ^  increasing  tendency  toward  placing  the  education  of 
deaf  children  in  residential  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
department  of  education  or  of  public  instruction.  Of  the  <57  public 
institutions,  11  are  now  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of 
education.  Moreover,  many  of  the  private  schools  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  State  educational  officials,  and  placement  of  pupils  m 
these  schools  is  subject  to  their  approval.  Thus  a  growth  of  coor¬ 
dinated  educational  service  for  deaf  children  throughout  the  State 


5.  The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  m  1930-31  m  the  85  public 
and  private  schools  reporting  is  14,890V  This  figure  for  the  year 
1927-28  (also  for  85  schools)  was  14,067;  for  1922-23  (for  80  schools 
reporting)  it  was  1 1,454.  The  number  of  deaf  children  being  educated 
in  residential  schools  seems  therefore  to  show  a  consistent  increase. 
This  may  indicate  both  a  growth  in  the  facilities  available  and  a 
greater  care  in  locating  and  guiding  children  who  need  the  training 
offered  in  a  residential  school. 

6.  The  condition  of  hearing  was  given  for  11,108  pupils.  More 
than  2,600  of  these  were  reported  as  only  partially  deaf,  or  hard  of 
hearing.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  so-called  *  ‘  totally 
deaf”  child  and  the  “partially  deaf”  child  varies  according  to  stand¬ 
ards  established  in  respective  States.  The  2,696  cases  reported  as 
partially  deaf  are  probably  children  who  have  very  little  hearing  and 
need  training  in  speech,  language,  and  lip  reading;  or  they  may  com© 
from  communities  in  which  no  public-school  provision  is  made  for  the 
hard-of-hearing  child.  Many  of  them  could  no  doubt  bo  educated  in 
day  classes  for  the  hard  of  hearing  if  such  existed  in  their  home 
schools 

7.  The  age  distribution  given  for  13,096  pupils  shows  87  to  be 
under  5  years  old.  This  would  indicate  that  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  the  early  training  of  the  young  deaf  child  who  has  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  home  or  nursery-school  instruction  in  day  classes.  A 
much  larger  number  (2,250)  are  between  5  and  9  years,  and  are  thus 


it  in  October  1932  according  to  the  report  of  the  executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Omi  the  number 
of  pupils  enrolled  was  16,430. 
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still  at  an  early  age  being  started  on  the  long  arduous  road  of  learning 
speech  and  language  under  a  tremendous  handicap. 

8.  Industrial  training  plays  a  large  part  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf,  although  academic  work  is  also  pursued  at  least  through  the 
elementary  grades.  Ten  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  were  re¬ 
ported  as  being  in  high  school.  Among  the  vocational  courses  offered 
are  (in  order  of  frequency  of  mention)  domestic  arts  and  sciences, 
general  shop  work,  carpentry,  printing  and  lithographing,  shoe  mak¬ 
ing  and  repairing,  agriculture,  painting  and  paper  hanging,  metal 
work,  baking,  tailoring,  barbering,  beauty  culture,  and  typewriting. 

9.  The  average  cost  for  instruction  per  deaf  pupil  enrolled  in  46 
institutions  reporting  the  necessary  items  was  $197.30.  The  cost  for 
other  current  expenses,  including  board  and  room,  was  $341.89.  The 
sum  of  these  two  figures  is  $539.19,  which  represents  the  total  cost 
for  education  and  care. 

RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

1.  Responsibility  for  the  education  of  the  blind  rests  largely  with 
the  residential  schools,  since  very  few  city  school  systems  maintain 
day  classes  for  this  group  of  handicapped  children.  In  each  of  41 
States  there  is  at  least  one  such  residential  school,18  either  publicly  or 
privately  controlled.  The  remaining  7  States  have  no  schools  of  their 
own  but  have  made  legal  provision  for  the  education  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  residential  schools  of  neighboring  States.  These  are  Dela¬ 
ware,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and 
Wyoming. 

2.  Of  the  58  institutions  reporting  for  the  year  1930-31,  47  are 
under  some  form  of  State  control,  while  11  are  privately  controlled. 
As  with  the  deaf,  so  with  the  blind  we  find  considerable  State  finan¬ 
cial  support  given  to  some  of  the  private  schools  through  special  ap¬ 
propriations  or  tuitions  paid  for  pupils  so  assigned.  So  also  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  residential  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  State 
department  of  education  is  increasingly  recognized  as  a  vital  factor. 
In  a  number  of  cases  officials  of  State  departments  of  education  take 
the  same  responsibility  for  the  inspection  or  supervision  of  these 
schools  as  with  respect  to  schools  for  the  deaf.  This  is  especially 
true  in  those  States  in  which  a  bureau  or  division  for  the  education 
of  exceptional  children  has  been  developed  within  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  of  education. 

3.  Separate  schools  for  blind  Negroes  are  maintained  in  9  States, 
i.e.,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  Four  other  States  CFlor- 
lda,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  South  Carolina)  conduct  separate  de¬ 
partments  for  Negro  and  white  pupils  within  the  same  school. 


11  In  16  oases  deaf  and  blind  children  are  provided  for  in  different  departments  of  the  same  school. 
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4.  Statistics  for  1930-31  show  an  enrollment  in  all  schools  report¬ 
ing  of  5,530.  Of  this  number  25  are  under  5  years  of  age,  818  are 
from  5  to  9  years  old,  while  1,293  are  18  years  of  age  or  older.  In 
1927  the  enrollment  reported  for  the  same  number  of  schools  was 
5,304.  Again,  therefore,  we  see  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of 
exceptional  children  being  cared  for  in  residential  schools. 

5.  The  condition  of  sight  was  reported  for  5,010  pupils,  as  follows: 


Totally  blind  (with  hearing) _  2,  186 

Partially  blind  (with  hearing) . . . 2,  812 

Deaf  and  blind _ _ _ _ _  is  jo 


The  line  separating  the  blind  child  from  the  partially  seeing  varies 
somewhat  according  to  standards  established  in  cities  providing  sight¬ 
saving  classes  for  partially  seeing  children.  There  is  also  a  variation 
as  to  the  standard  of  admission  to  residential  schools  for  the  blind. 
The  2,812  children  reported  as  “partially  blind”  are  probably  poten¬ 
tially  blind  cases,  or  cases  with  so  little  light  perception  that  they 
need  to  be  educated  by  the  tactile  method.  Those  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  cases  of  partially  seeing  children  who  are  ordinarily  found 
in  sight-conservation  classes  and  who  can  be  taught  by  visual  methods. 

6.  Aside  from  the  regular  elementary-and  high-school  work  offered 
in  residential  schools,  vocational  courses  reported  are  in  order  of  fre¬ 
quency  as  follows:  Music;  general  shop  work;  domestic  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences;  basketry,  fiber  furniture,  and  chair  caning;  broom,  brush,  and 
mop  making;  dressmaking  and  tailoring;  loom  work,  weaving,  and 
rug  making;  piano  tuning;  mattress  making. 

7.  In  1930-31  it  cost  approximately  $684  to  care  for  and  to  educate 
each  pupil  in  the  schools  reporting  for  blind  only.  The  per  capita 
cost  of  instruction  in  these  schools  was  $213.91 ;  that  of  other  current 
expenses  was  $470.31. 


RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  MENTALLY  DEFICIENT  AND  EPILEPTIC 

1.  Separate  State  institutions  for  mentally  deficient  and  epileptic 

nIT*  VV6IJ  ^  °f  fl“1UaiMl  Arizona,  Arkansas,  and 
in!SS!"  iTYT  most  r,ecently  established  is  the  Utah  State  Train- 
mg  School,  which  opened  its  doors  in  October  1931  and  had  on  its 
rolls  during  the  first  year  157  individuals. 

45  Siat6S  making  P^vision  for  these  groups  of  handi¬ 
capped  persons  there  are  77  State  institutions.  The  District  of 

Md  tas  a  P"blic  institution  of  this  type  located  at  Laurel, 

orW^'rri these  restitutions  are  for  mentally  deficient  only 

oldv-  6pileptic’  11  ™  for  epSep£ 

Thfv  JTT?  ^  seeearmodate  both  children  and  adults. 

administered  by  some  State  agency  outside  the 

tor  thedral 

city  administration.  Two  ot  these  are  taatadsd  intake*  **  m“Wlr  *Udren  under  Musty  or 
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department  of  education — such  as  a  board  of  control,  department  of 
public  welfare,  or  a  separate  board  of  trustees  responsible  to  State 
officials.  In  a  few  States  (notably  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania)  an  agency  with  functions  more  directly 
related  to  mental  hygiene  and  mental  diseases  is  in  charge. 

3.  The  number  of  private  schools  existing  for  mentally  subnormal 
children  is  not  accurately  known,  but  according  to  available  records 
there  are  at  least  150  of  them  scattered  throughout  the  country.  Of 
these  only  50  furnished  the  information  requested  in  the  statistical 
study  made  for  the  year  1930-31. 

4.  Most  of  the  private  institutions  have  limited  enrollments,  though 
a  number  of  them  are  doing  excellent  work  in  the  training  of  the 
children  entrusted  to  their  care.  Two  of  the  largest  ones  are  Elwyn 
Training  School  (in  Pennsylvania)  which  has  an  enrollment  of  more 
than  1,000,  and  the  Training  School  at  Vineland  (in  New  Jersey) 
with  an  enrollment  of  about  600.  These  two  schools  draw  large 
amounts  of  their  income  from  State  funds  through  the  payment  by 
the  State  of  tuition  for  children  placed.  Most  of  the  other  private 
schools  are  maintained  entirely  from  private  sources. 

5.  Statistical  information  regarding  total  population  of  the  State 
institutions  for  mentally  deficient  and  epileptic  is  furnished  periodi¬ 
cally  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  primary  concern  of  the  Office  of  Education  is  the 
educational  provision  made  for  children  of  school  age  enrolled  in  all 
such  residential  schools  whether  public  or  private  in  nature.  Of  the 
80,000  or  more  inmates  of  all  these  institutions,  about  18,000  are 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  14,  and  13,000  more  are  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  17.  These  are  the  people  who  need  to  be  given  the  best 
possible  training  during  formative  years  in  order  that  as  adults  they 
will  be  able  to  make  some  limited  contribution  to  institutional  life 
if  they  cannot  be  returned  to  the  community. 

6.  Reports  on  enrollment  in  the  schools  maintained  within  the 
State  institutions  were  incomplete.  Available  figures,  however,  indi¬ 
cate  that  in  both  public  and  private  schools  of  this  type  at  least  3,300 
children  were  engaged  in  sense  training  or  kindergarten  work  and 
between  10,000  and  11,000  were  in  the  elementary  grades.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  these  two  figures  represents  about  76  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  children  of  elementary  school  age  (5  to  14  years).  In 
addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  elementary  grades,  training  in 
household  duties,  in  music,  in  physical  education,  general  shop  work, 
and  various  other  vocational  subjects  is  given  in  many  institutions  to 
all  who  can  profit  by  such  activities. 

7.  Items  necessary  for  computing  per  capita  cost  were  reported  by 
50  public  and  24  private  schools.  The  per  inmate  cost  for  total  cur¬ 
rent  expenditures  was  $248.51  in  the  public  institutions  and  $524.28 
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in  the  private  ones.  The  per  pupil  cost  of  instruction  alone  in  the 
public  schools  was  $51.83;  in  the  private  schools  it  was  $120.05.  No 
doubt  the  wide  discrepancy  between  the  figures  for  the  two  types  of 
schools  is  due  partly  to  the  difference  in  size  of  total  enrollment,  the 
very  small  schools  necessarily  incurring  a  larger  per  capita  cost  than 
the  larger  ones.  It  is  also  true,  however,  that  some  of  the  private 
schools  have  been  more  progressive  in  their  educational  methods  than 
have  been  some  of  the  State  schools  in  which  little  has  been  done  save 
to  give  custodial  care.  This  fact,  too,  may  account  to  some  extent 
for  the  larger  per  pupil  expenditure.  Other  factors  influencing  this 
situation  are  salary  schedules,  size  of  classes,  and  type  of  pupils  for 
whom  educational  facilities  are  maintained. 

RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  DELINQUENTS 

1.  Of  all  residential  schools,  those  for  delinquent  children  seem  as 
yet  farthest  removed  from  the  general  educational  programs  of  the 
States,  although  progress  is  being  made  in  the  development  of  true 
educational  ideals  in  their  administration.  All  too  often,  however, 
the  emphasis  is  still  being  placed  upon  punishment  and  correction 
rather  than  upon  guidance  and  education. 

2.  It  is  usual  to  find  the  administration  of  these  institutions  placed 
under  boards  of  control,  departments  of  correction,  of  public  welfare, 
or  similar  agencies.  The  State  department  of  education  has  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  extent  to  which  child  guidance 
ideals  function,  in  their  programs  depends  upon  the  vision  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  comprising  the  administrative  personnel.  If  as  in  some  States 
(including  California,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania)  there  is  a  bureau  of  juvenile  research  or  other 
State  agency  specifically  charged  with  the  study  and  treatment  of 
behavior  disorders  among  children,  both  in  and  out  of  institutions, 
one  is  more  likely  to  find  a  wholesome  approach  to  the  problem  of  the 
delinquent  who  for  his  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  society  needs  to  be 
separated  temporarily  from  the  community  and  be  given  the  type 
of  guidance  that  can  come  only  through  a  24-hour-day  program.  If 
on  the  other  hand  the  concepts  of  the  outworn  “reform  school”  are 
still  attached  to  the  institution,  with  emphasis  placed  upon  restraint 
rather  than  upon  the  encouragement  of  legitimate  outlets  for  self- 
expression,  one  can  hope  for  little  constructive  help  to  come  from  it 
in  its  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  boy  or  girl  entrusted  to  its  care. 

3.  Probably  because  so  many  of  the  institutions  involved  still  have 
not  adopted  the  educational  point  of  view  in  dealing  with  their  prob¬ 
lems,  it  has  been  difficult  to  secure  the  data  needed  to  formulate  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  situation.  Repeated  requests  sent  to 
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those  not  reporting  failed  to  bring  replies.  Of  approximately  175 
institutions  believed  to  exist,  some  report  was  available  from  117 
public  schools  and  30  private  schools. 

4.  Most  of  these  private  schools  receive  considerable  financial  sup¬ 
port  from  the  States  for  the  care  of  the  children  committed  to  their 
supervision.  In  fact,  over  60  percent  of  the  total  income  of  all  private 
schools  reporting  is  derived  from  public  funds.  Thus,  regardless  of 
where  the  responsibility  for  juvenile  delinquency  lies,  the  public  treas¬ 
ury  provided  in  1930-31  seven  eighths  of  the  funds  used  for  the  care 
and  education  of  this  group.  The  total  amount  so  reported  was  almost 
$14,500,000. 

5.  Because  of  the  incomplete  nature  of  the  data  available,  the 
summary  figures  given  cannot  be  considered  final.  Moreover,  the 
turnover  of  the  population  in  these  schools  is  so  great  from  week  to 
week  and  almost  from  day  to  day  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  accurate 
figures  regarding  the  size  of  the  total  enrollment.  On  the  basis  of  the 
data  reported  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  57,000  young  people  were 
enrolled  at  some  time  during  the  year  in  these  institutions.  Approxi¬ 
mately  70  percent  of  these  were  boys  and  30  percent  were  girls.  The 
average  daily  enrollment  in  school  classes  for  the  same  year  was  about 
34,000. 

6.  The  public  institutions  giving  information  as  to  racial  status 
enrolled  25,976  white  and  4,958  Negro  pupils,  and  the  private  schools 
reported  7,620  white  pupils  and  1,297  Negroes.  The  ratio  is  approxi¬ 
mately  1  Negro  to  5  whites.  In  the  total  population  5  to  20  years  of 
age  in  1930,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  there  was  only 
about  1  Negro  to  8  whites.  Nearly  all  the  pupils  in  these  schools  for 
delinquents  are  between  these  ages. 

7.  The  average  number  of  pupils  for  the  year  and  the  total  expendi¬ 
tures  for  current  expenses  were  reported  by  68  public  institutions  and 
14  private  schools.  The  per  capita  cost  for  current  expenses  (includ¬ 
ing  instruction)  computed  on  the  basis  of  these  figures  is  $390.39  for 
public  schools  and  $428.63  for  private  schools. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  FOR  ALL  SCHOOLS 
AND  CLASSES  REPORTED 

In  table  3  is  presented  the  total  situation  for  both  residential  and 
day  schools  and  classes  in  the  United  States  so  far  as  it  has  been 
reported.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  approximately  250,000  excep¬ 
tional  children  are  receiving  the  benefits  of  instruction  in  special 
schools  or  classes  of  either  residential  or  day  school  type  and  that  more 
than  13,000  teachers  are  engaged  in  such  instruction.  A  sum  of  more 
than  $20,000,000  was  reported  as  expended  during  the  year  for  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes. 
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The  numbers  seem  large,  yet  the  need  is  much  larger.  If  the  Amer¬ 
ican  ideal  of  an  education  for  every  child  according  to  his  need  is  to  bo 
met,  then  there  can  be  no  halting  in  our  program  until  it  includes  the 
many  hundreds  of  thousands — even  millions — of  children  who  are  still 
outside  the  pale  of  special  educational  facilities,  yet  whose  need  of 
them  is  urgent.  The  goal  can  be  expressed  in  no  more  effective  way 
than  in  the  simple  sentence  made  famous  by  the  White  House  confer¬ 
ence:  “We  must  not  leave  one  of  them  uncared  for.” 


jjimij.'ujiu  gmvvjui  'm'-l’  xu±j  u^aj.aui'i 


IffUU  1?(JA 


tores  /or  instructional  p 
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Table  5. — Total  number  of  teachers  of  exceptional  children  in  State  and  private 
residential  schools,  and  in  special  schools  and  classes  in  city  school  systems, 
19S1  or  193$ 


State  or  outlying  part 


j  maiaa- 

011(1  '2Sdf  tally"  (in co?-  Dellcate  ny  Speech  Men* 

tP“;  bXf.  S8£  &  SSfl.  «**«-  «•}& 

hearing  dent  or  de-  111611  dren  gifted 

seeing  lm- 


Continental  United 
States . 


Alabama.. 
Arizona — 
Arkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado.. 


1,235  2,469  4,917#  2,027  1,010  883 


16  42 

37  78 

20  35 


190#  123# 

8  32  . 


Connecticut . 

Delaware. . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida . 

Georgia. . 

Idaho . 

Illinois . 

TnritftHfti _ 

Iowa. . 

TTftTIHflfl _ _ _ 


100  124 

20  2#. 

3  3  . 


Xentuoky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts.. 


Michigan.... 
Minnesota... 
Mississippi. . 

Missouri. _ 

Montana.  ... 


112  149 

22  18 

17  . 

75  35 

0# . 


Nebraska. . 

Nevada. . 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico. . 


New  York . 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma _ „ 


Oregon . 

Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 


. .  21# 

79  327 

13  1 

319  1,001 

59  17 


19  42 

178  649 

}«  46# 

18  18 

16  13 


307  175#|  8 


61  100# . 


36#  12# 
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Table  6. — Expenditures  for  instruction  of  exceptional  children  in  State  and  private 
residential  schools,  and  in  special  schools  ana  classes  in  city-school  systems .  19S1 


Special 
schools  and 
.  classes  In 
city-school 
systems 


Continental  United  States .  .  $6, 603, 802 


Alabama.. 
Arizona.... 
Arkansas.. 
California.. 
Colorado. . 


Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia _ 

Florida . 

Georgia. . 

Idaho . 

IlHnpiq _ 

Tnrifann. _ _ 

Iowa. . 

Kansas. . 


Kentucky . 

Louisiana _ 

Maine . I. 

Maryland _ _ 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan . 

Minnesota. . 

Mississippi _ 

Missouri . 

Montana . 


Nebraska _ 

Nevada . . 

New  Hampshire^. 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 


New  York. . . 

North  Carolina.., 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio . . 

Oklahoma _ 


Oregon . 

Pennsylvania... 

Rhode  Island _ 

South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee . 

Texas . . 

Utah _ _ 

Vermont . 

Virginia... . 


Washingtor 
West  Vlrgli 
Wisconsin.. 
Wyoming.  _ 


$6, 603,802 

$13, 909, 073 

90,577 
17, 615 

34,156 

101,000 

412,263 

124,195 

843,847 

100,602 

9,113 

78,596 

194,340 

118,268 

76,485 

44,847. 

5a  717 

31,310 

276,850 

1,44a  740 

14a  511 

3a  576 

157,527 

44,501 

98,066 

9,254 

126,702 

14,341 

86,000 

31, 316 

8, 330 

164,450 

279,727 

364,761 

584,634 

261, 966 

1,33a  768 

125,846 

467,621 

60,118 
157, 170 
82,384  . 

872,405 

73,160 

ia  764 

8,825  . 
18,885 
409,439 

8, 952 
1, 069,914 

54,081  . 

817,092 

4,412,048 

98,263 
51,269  . 

2,024 

232,760 

1, 408, 833 

157, 157 

41, 939 

4a  539 

86,268 

440,822 
sa  124 

222,777 

107,806 

49, 962 
88,955  . 

7,706 

213,021  . 
179,687 

17,208 

35,000  . 
27,180  . 
67,668 

12,059 

64,325 

231,840 

121, 473 

3a  983 

132;  460 

369,  607 

$20,512,875 

124,733 
17, 615 
101,000 
1,256,110 
124,195 


31, 310 
1,723,590 
179,087 
202,028 
107, 320 

’  141,043 
86,000 
39,646 
444,177 
049,395 

1,600,734 
593, 467 
60,118 
529, 575 
82,384 

91,924 

3,825 

27,837 

1,479,353 

54,081 

5,220, 140 
100,287 
51,260 
1, 641, 593 
199, 096 


Puerto  Rico. 


11,448 


11,448 
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rp.^rrn  7 _ Number  enrolled  in  special  schools  and  classes  for  exceptional  children  in 

Iable  /.  ivu  cay  tcfooi  systems ,  1981-88 


State 

Blind 
and 
partial¬ 
ly  see¬ 
ing 

Deaf 
and 
hard  of 
hearing 

Social¬ 
ly  mal¬ 
adjust¬ 
ed  (in¬ 
corrigi¬ 
ble  or 
delin¬ 
quent) 

Men¬ 

tally 

defi¬ 

cient 

Deli¬ 

cate 

chil¬ 

dren 

Crip¬ 

pled 

chil¬ 

dren 

Speech 

defec¬ 

tive 

Men¬ 

tally 

gifted 

Total 

1 

3 

4 

5 

fl 

B 

8 

9 

10 

Continental  United- 
States . 

5,308 

4,434 

14,354 

75,099 

24,020 

16,166 

22,735 

1,834 

163,950 

8 

257 

217 

_ _ i 

60 

542 

12 

12 

36 

19 

_ _ I 

55 

155 

383 

2,861 

2,696 

1,272 

1,803 

3,177  | 

548 

12,895 

51 

51 

39 

41 

1,637 

139 

493 

34 

. 1 

2,244 

139 

360 

568 

195 

84 

1,207 

269 

TTInrlrift  _ 

269 

21 

119 

490 

46 

676 

467 

513 

980 

4,672 
1, 110 

2,681 

357 

2,782 

37 

33 

12,128 

1,544 

1,476 

469 

16 

24 

32 

161 

i;  155 

73 

54 

23 

294 

152 

TTflntrinky  _ 

13 

48 

423 

39 

322 

845 

MainA..  _ _ _ 

87 

48 

135 

Maryland _ ____ _ _ _ _ 

122 

45 

119 

2,338 
3,965 
6, 317 
2,601 

1,502 

110 

503 

382 

3,509 

9,314 

20,159 

4,098 

4,069 

no 

476 

204 

6,899 

Massachusetts-- _ - _ 

103 

399 

175 

464 

260 

3,796 

5,358 

338 

62 

189 

Mjfthlgftn  .  . 

671 

490 

1,334 

26 

4,057 

391 

1,743 

331 

521 

Minnesota  _  _ 

j  213 

198 

Missouri .  - _ 

9 

116 

791 

1,029 

101 

Montana  ,  „„ _ _ 

Nebraska _ 

16 

26 

306 

110 

18 

New  Hampshire _ 

204 

N«w  JensAy 

151 

136 

410 

4,296 

497 

911 

478 

20 

New  York.  _  _ 

1,760 

571 

954 

15,527 

192 

6,671 

47 

3, 164 

3,981 

32,628 

293 

46 

24,600 

356 

1,261 

18,481 

1,077 

279 

116 

226 

28 

1,201 
4, 121 
260 
6,653 

North  Carolina- . 

54 

North  Dakota . - . 

46 

Ohio.  _  _ 

937 

468 

3,250 

30 

6,084 

271 

1,576 

1,496 

38 

249 

886 

81 

789 

OWahnmA 

17 

Oregon . 

11 

38 

242 

578 

143 

1,647 

275 

Pennsylvania. 

260 

198 

975 

11,655 

688 

2,841 

19 

Khode  Island. . 

33 

South  Carolina . 

95 

184 

South  Dakota . 

116 

Texas. _ ' _  _ . 

6 

42 

150 

28 

Utah . 

28 

Virginia . 

65 

25 

97 

472 

542 

31 

98 

555 

"Washington _ 

147 

115 

885 

2,106 

46 

310 

527 

West  Virginia . * . 

16 

Wisconsin.  _ 

348 

284 

1,525 

613 

n  «Aii 

on 

u 
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Table  9. _ Expenditures  for  principals’  and  teachers’  salaries,  textbooks ,  supplies , 

'  etc.,  for  special  schools  and  classes  in  city  school  system,  19S1-32 


Socially 

nr  a  raftlad- 

Deaf  and  Mental-  Justed  Delicate  Crirmlod  sPc,oel1  , 

|AS  £&  8S8SE  a,  Tot!l1 


or  delin¬ 
quent) 


tivo  gifted 


Continental 

United  StatesL  $931, 708  $1,063,107  $6,467,772  3 

Alabama.. _ _  1,630  26,313 

California. . {i^OS?}  95'145  270-701 

Connecticut .  1 1, 066  .  1 W,  817  . 

District  of  Columbia .  69, 630 

Georgia — . - . {  *  i’  873  } -  39,600 

Illinois . {i  64,’ 173/  m>m  4857312 

Indiana. _ _ _  1 2, 699 - -  17,323. 

ToWa  .  8,338  34,013  - 

TTn.noflfl .  9,254  . 


$1,036,841  $2,245,864  $1,048,966  $209,  Ofrl  $15, 692  $13,909,073 

3,398  .  3,915  34,156 

123,061  88,082  160,351  50,396  1,030  843,817 

.  34,008  2,000 . -  194,310 

28,041  30,685  .  US,  263 


9,093  2,218 . 

102,359  251,527  321,247  4,620  . 

. .  15,227  1,832 .  1,495 


1, 440,  710 
38,  576 
44,  .Mil 
0,  254 


Kentucky . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts.. 


Missouri . . 

Nebraska . . 

New  Hampshire.. 


.  1,713  6,850 

.  6,225. 

.  110,832  11,929  168,261 

.  123,458  74,237  370,721 

-{ m, 46? } 1097647  3207859 

"{ill;  iff }  377102  314>  mo  - 

.  12,’ 327  38,383  77,604 

.  2, 601  16, 103 . 

.  2,450. 


5,328  .  1,450 .  11.311 

.  3, 105 . . .  s.  ;t;ui 

9, 604  30, 67  1  42, 337  . .  270,  727 

21,532  25,335  10,797  40,524  0,030  684,  (M 

65,182  278,733  184,660  78,503 . .J  1,338,768 


.  32,041  37,215  3,174, 

93,037  80, 4881  71,566 . .. 


68,315  680,206  54,529  94,190  139,503  - 


New  York.. . 

North  Carolina... 


f  127,3401 

.J  *13, 938  >  68,315  680,206 
I  U,797) 

"  {* *20l  904  }  20^7  090  17 667 

"  i"5i;665i . 

*4, 666  >  119, 860  629,180 
l3 114, 393  J 


690  1, 984,  567  197, 294  1, 024, 600  645, 274  .  4,412, 048 

.  2,024 . . .  2,021 

850  629,180  233,911  127,204  228, 731  . .  1,408,833 


Oklahoma .  19, 154  3,686  25,420 

Oregon .  3  2, 674  7,946  67,456  - 

Pennsylvanla- . {  *l|9^}  4»023  175» 345 

Bhode  Island- .  1 Q,  189 .  66, 484  . 

South  Carolina .  1,074  6,092. 

Texas .  3  2, 278  4,754  7,614  . 

Virginia .  11, 081 . 


11,138  17,753  4,209  6,5* 

.......  27,07a  8,001  ....... 


Washington .  1 18, 945  24,650  181,391 

West  Virginia .  4, 202  4, 698 

Wisconsin .  95, 807  143, 407 


5,304  .  1,4 

20,555  9,628 . 

.  44,761  70, 


12,753  2,622 
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Table  10. — Population  of  city,  number  of  exceptional  children  enrolled  in  special 
schools  and  classes  in  city  school  system ,  and  total  enrollment  in  public  day  schools 
of  city ,  1981-88 

GROUP  I.— CITIES  OF  100,000  POPULATION  AND  MORE 


City 


Total 

popula¬ 

tion 

(1930) 


Blind) 

and 

;<&, 

seeing 


Exceptional  children  enrolled 


Deaf 

and 

hard 

of 

hear¬ 

ing 


Social¬ 
ly  mal- 
ad- 
justed 
|  (incor-| 
jngible 
or 

delin¬ 

quent) 


Men¬ 

tally 

defi¬ 

cient 


Deli¬ 

cate 

chil¬ 

dren 


Crip¬ 

pled 

chil¬ 

dren 


(Speech 
aefeo- 1 
five 


Men¬ 

tally 

gifted 


10 


Total 


11 


Total 

day- 

school 

enroll¬ 

ment 


U 


Birmingham,  Ala - 

Long  Beaoh,  Calif _ 

Los  Angeles,  Calif _ 

Oakland,  Calif. . 

San  Diego,  Calif . 

San  Francisco,  Calif... 

Bridgeport,  Conn _ 

Hartford,  Conn . 

New  Haven,  Conn.... 

Wilmington,  Del . 

Washington,  D.O . 

Jacksonville,  Fla . 

Atlanta,  Oa . 

Chicago,  HI.. . 

Peoria,  Ill . 

Evansville,  Ind_ . 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

South  Bend,  Ind . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa _ 

Kansas  City,  Kans _ 

Wichita,  Kans. . 

Louisville,  Ky . 

Baltimore,  Md.._ . 

Boston.  Mass . 

Cambridge,  Mass . 

Fall  River,  Mass . 

Lowell,  Mass . 

Lynn.  Mass _ _ 

New  Bedford,  Mass... 

Somerville,  Mass _ 

Springfield,  Mass. . 

Detroit,  Mich . 

Flint,  Mich . . 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 

Duluth,  Minn . 

Minneapolis,  Minn _ 

St.  Paul,  Minn _ 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Omaha,  Nebr . . 

Camden.  NJ . 

Elizabeth,  NJ..., . 

Jersey  City,  N.J._ . 

Newark,  NJ . 

Paterson,  N.J . . 

Trenton,  NJ . 

Albany,  N.Y . 

Buffalo,  N.Y . 

New  York,  N.Y . 

Rochester,  N.Y . . 

Syracuse,  N.Y- . 

Utica,  N.Y . . 

Yonkers,  N.Y _ 

Akron,  Ohio . 

Canton,  Ohio _ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio _ ... 

Cleveland,  Ohio _ 

Columbus,  Ohio _ 

Dayton,  Ohio . . 

Toledo,  Ohio . 

Youngstown,  Ohio.... 

Tulsa,  Okla . . 

Portland,  Oreg . . 

Erie,  Pa. . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa _ 


269,678 
142,  032 
1,267, 680 
284,063 
147, 996 
634,394 
146, 716 
164,072, 
162,666 
106,  697 


129,649 

270. 366 
3, 376,438 

104,969 
102,249 
114,946 
104, 193 
142,659 
121,857 
111,  110 

307. 745 
804,874 
781, 188 
113,643 
115, 274 
100,234 
102, 320 
112,697 
103.908 
149,900 

1,668,662 
156, 492 
168,592 
101,463 

464.366 
271,606 

399. 746 
821, 960 
214,006 
118,700 
114,689 
316, 716 
442,837 
138,513 


127,412 
573, 076 
6,930,446 
328, 132 
209,326 
101, 740 
134,646 
266,040 
104,906 
461, 160 
900,429 
290,664 
200,982 
290,718 
170,002 
141,268 
301,815 
116, 967 
1,950, 661 


143 

"12 


23 


122 


12 

11 

36 

11 

15 

400 

30 

132 

34 

99 

49 


76 

1,555 

83 

50 


19 

17 

116 

323 

67 

60 

69 

36 


11 

14 

1731 


214 

40 

11 

39 


448 

7 


127 

6 

11 

13 

45 

.180 

67 


21 

286 

19 

44 

10 

90 

34 

60 


106 

20 


476 

21 

16 


26 

41 

189 

63 

59 

87 

26 

17 

38 

23 

147 


267 

2,616 


2111 

37 


261 


41 


36 

932 


171 
140 
422 
228 
189 
130 
668 
269 
490 
4, 080 


14 

552 


90 

195 


131 

212 


17 

1,297 

66 

47 

398 

16 


00 


2,144 


18 


195 


84 


438 

286 


46 

2,297 

214 


2,649 

20 


48 

116 

104 

64 


118 

81 

278 

2,338 


119 

57 

41 


714 

63 

406 


26 

510 

281 

26 


15 

47 

196 

24 


42 

773 

126 


62 


151 

462 

115 
280 
148 

97 
378 
3,609 
278 
604 
403 
892 
642 
679 
622 
243 
139 
28 
239 
1,318 
295 
636 
177 
1,972 
8,751 
1, 166 
108 

116 
300 

62 


212 

46 


267 


120 

43 


3, 712 
84 


47 


84 

2,753 

249 

430 

86 

270 


660 

379 


101 

108 

90 


90 

123 

38 
264 

39 
184 
337 

IS 

17 

11 

246 

372 

42 

38 


5,327 


101 


478 


122 

5,690 

275 


212 


185 

131 


3, 981 


346 


208 

2,864 


107 


1,049 

2,218 

75 


146 

914 


242 


8111 


594 

427 

261 

606 

308 

8,663 


68 

49 

9441 


70 

36 

331 

151 

148 

69 

236 

55 

88 

226 

66 

611 


724 

”24 


210 


642 
68 
9,761 
131 
177 
1,  i 
438 
369 
483 
139 
1, 207 
260 
593 
10, 769 
241 
676 

299 
168 
779 
166 

92 

636 

3,486 

4,110 

644 

526 

127 

349 

310 

108 

498 

14,126 

729 

1,638 

570 

1,606 

690 

2,082 

1,786 

287 

159 

66 

664 

2,161 

993 

573 

411 

6,406 

19,434 

1,804 

804 

206 

300 
687 

78 

1,890 

7,333 

333 

800 

1,016 


1, 091 
668 
11,349 


58,351 
29,144 
300, 140 
54,242 
28,000 
78, 812 
27,471 
31,872 
36,017 


90,831 
34,003 
02, 021 
533,780 
16,243 
16,440 
17,815 
18,563 
32,721 
25, 369 
23,011 

46.965 
124,099 
145,667 

16,852 

16,621 

15,308 

16,702 

18,205 

16,511 

29,795 

245,297 

35,573 

29,609 

21,944 

90,038 

41,360 

70.827 
102,328 

41,740 
22,542 
19, 110 
51,278 
83, 187 
27, 163 
21,045 
18,253 
92, 372 
,076,040 
66,239 
39,229 
18,436 
26, 161 
66,307 

20.966 
62, 281 

161,049 
46,131 
36,120 
49  884 
34^754 

82.828 
56,850 
21,715 

805,223 
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Table  10. — Population  of  city ,  number  of  exceptional  children  enrolled  in  special 
schools  and  classes  in  city  school  system,  and  total  enrollment  in  public  day  schools 
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Exceptional  children  enrolled 


City 

Total 

popula¬ 

tion 

(1930) 

Blind 

and 

par¬ 

tially 

seeing 

Deaf 

and 

hard 

of 

hear¬ 

ing 

Social¬ 
ly  mal- 
ad- 

j usted 
(Incor¬ 
rigible 
or 

delin¬ 

quent) 

Men¬ 

tally 

defi¬ 

cient 

Deli¬ 

cate 

chil¬ 

dren 

Crip¬ 

pled 

chil¬ 

dren 

Speech 

defec¬ 

tive 

Men¬ 

tally 

gifted 

Total 

Total 

day- 

school 

enroll¬ 

ment 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Topeka,  Kans  -  -  - 

64,120 

6 

96 

81 

1  182 

13  249 

65',  252 

47 

47 

7  829 

46i  736 

84 

65 

140 

8  962 

70,810 

73 

48 

121 

12  849 

37, 747 

14 

14 

0  927 

30i  861 

10 

10 

6  469 

36,094 

7 

130 

137 

0  447 

47i  490 

27 

27 

0F  643 

43;  930 

122 

122 

7  527 

48^424 

12 

51 

63 

9  011 

40, 692 

25 

25 

5  405 

56,  537 

11 

126 

19 

16 

172 

8*  010 

58',  036 

15 

15 

g]  423 

Medfqrd,  Mass _ 

59, 714 

12 

113 

125 

1V880 

Newton,  Mass _ 

65;  276 

12 

108 

12 

132 

12  233 

71,983 

130 

1  130 

3jCl35 

Revere,  Mass _ - _ 

35;  680 

7 

7 

H  120 

Salem,  Mass _ 

43,353 

. 

98 

08 

6  130 

Taunton,  Mass _ 

37, 355 

85 

85 

0]  802 

Wftlthfiiri,  Mass..  _  __ 

39,247 

46 

174 

220 

0  047 

Watertown,  Mass _ 

34;  913 

1— 

58 

58 

0'  540 

Battle  Creek,  Mich . 

43,573 

12 

20 

19 

192 

84 

71 

14 

26 

438 

9,'  960 

Bay  City,  Mich _ 

47,355 

9 

120 

45 

27 

201 

8,588 

Dearborn,  Mich.: 

City  district . 

}  50,358 

r . 

31 

31 

2,  639 

Fordson  district. 

1  16 

13 

13 

88 

130 

9, 995 

Hamtramck,  Mich _ 

56,268 

126 

71 

70 

273 

ll|  410 

Highland  Park,  Mtch_. 

52, 959 

14 

109 

!  83 

18 

224 

10, 827 

Jackson,  Mich _ 

55,187 

17 

23 

326 

45 

26 

163 

600 

11,217 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. . 

54, 786 

7 

7 

158 

23 

196 

11,081 

Lansing,  Mich _ 

78, 397 

14 

153 

97 

""""44 

17 

326 

105 

Muskegon,  Mich.. . 

41, 390 

13 

10 

181 

68 

17 

289 

lO]  495 

Pontiac,  Mich _ 

64, 928 

132 

20 

152 

13, 155 

Port  Huron,  Mich . 

31,301 

28 

11 

39 

7!  119 

Saginaw,  Mich _ 

80, 715 

17 

12 

130 

19 

23 

201 

13, 644 

St.  Joseph,  Mo . 

80, 935 

104 

“ 

104 

14, 700 

Springfield,  Mo . 

67,627 

. 

_ 

97 

_ _ 

97 

10, 915 

Butte,  Mont . 

30, 532 

61 

61 

7, 507 

Lincoln,  Nebr . 

75, 933 

l0 

63 

110 

189 

17|  710 

Manchester,  N.H . 

76,834 

. 

52 

62 

10, 442 

Nashua,  N.H . 

31,463 

87 

87 

4,686 

Atlantic  City,  N.J . 

66,198 

01 

123 

13 

197 

12, 366 

Bayonne,  N.J . 

88,979 

""""16 

109 

35 

32 

186 

18,072 

Bloomfield,  N.J . 

>  38,077 

69 

69 

7, 647 

East  Orange,  N.J . 

68,020 

34 

...... 

. 

34 

10, 100 

Hoboken,  N.J . 

59,201 

32 

94 

24 

150 

9, 697 

Irvington,  N.J . 

66,733 

40 

40 

10,050 

Kearny,  N.J . 

40,710 

24 

24 

7,807 

Montclair,  N.J . . 

42,017 

116 

7 

122 

7,759 

New  Brunswick,  N.J... 

34,555 

53 

53 

7,044 

North  Bergen,  N.J, _ 

40,714 

13 

13 

6, 986 

Orange,  N.J . 

35, 399 

01 

30 

96 

196 

7,057 

Passaic,  N.J . 

62, 959 

124 

124 

13, 147 

Perth  Amboy,  N.J . 

43, 516 

37 

37 

8, 619 

Plainfield,  N.J . 

34, 422 

107 

107 

7,3EO 

Union  City,  N.J . 

58,659 

83 

83 

10, 915 

West  New  York,  N.J... 

37,107 

41 

41 

7,769 

Amsterdam,  N.Y . 

34,817 

55 

33 

88 

7,916 

Auburn,  N.Y . 

36, 652 

64 

64 

5, 521 

Binghamton,  N.Y . 

76,662 

23 

260 

75 

121 

479 

15, 050 

Elnara,  N.Y . 

47, 397 

97 

97 

8!  745 

Jamestown,  N.Y . 

45,156 

10 

123 

133 

0,377 

New  Rochelle,  N.Y _ 

54,000 

36 

65 

16 

117 

10, 152 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y . 

75,460 

855 

*  74 

14 

443 

17,097 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y . 

40,288 

153 

63 

_ 

216 

6,970 
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i 

\ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 
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GBOUP  nr.— CITIES  OF  10f000  TO  29,999  POPULATION  IN  1980 
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2,676 
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41 
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1  1  ft  1  1  |  ft  1  1  1  I  ft  t  ft£ 

mm*!* 

fill*!  igfjflf  ill 

Tulsa,  Okla . . 

Portland,  Oreg _ - . . . 

Erie,  Pa . . . . . . . . . - . 

Philadelphia,  Pa _ _ _ _ _ 

Plttebnrgh,  Pa 
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Table  11. — Special  schools  and  classes  for  exceptional  children  in  city  school  systems ,  1981-88 — Continued 

C. — Mentally  Deficient — Continued 
GROUP  H— CITIES  OF  30,000 TO  09,009  POPULATION  IN  1930-Continued 
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BIENNIAL  SUBVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1930-1932 


Expenditures  for  Instruction 

Supplies, 
school 
libraries, 
and  other 
expenses 

jpgs  j  i  jl  S*5  jsS  j  j 

i  i  i  i  i?  iii:  i53 
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90 
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70 
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1 
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h* 
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1 

1 

1 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

ii 
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Fitchburg,  Mess _ _ _ 

Holyoke,  Mass . . . . . 

Medford.  Mass 

Newton,  Mass _ _ _ _  _ 

Quincy,  Mass _ _ _ _ _ 

Salem.  Mass.  _  _ _ 

Taunton,  Mass . . . . . 

Waltham,  Mass... _ _ 

Watertown,  Mass . . . . 

Battle  Creek,  Mich _ 

Bay  City,  Mich _ I _ _ 

Dearborn.  Mich _ _ _  _ 

Dearborn,  Mich.  (Fordson  district). . . 

Highland  Park,  Mich. .  . . .  . 

Jackson,  Mich . . . . . 

Kalamazoo,  Mich . . .  . 

Lansing.  Mich 

Muskegon,  Mich . . . .  . 

Pontiac,  Mich. . . . . 

Port  Huron,  Mich _ 

Saginaw,  Mich . . . .  _ 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.. . . . . 

Springfield,  Mo _ _ 

Butte.  Mont. _ _ _ _ 

Lincoln,  Nebr _ 

Manchester,  N.H _ _ _ 

Nashua,  N.H _ 

Atlantic  Citv.  NJ _ 
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BIENNIAL  SURVEY 
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BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1930-1932 
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BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1930-1932 


BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OP  EDUCATION,  1930-1932 
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BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1930-1932 


» Includes  both  boys  and  girls.  »  Each  class  taught  half  day  by  same  teacher;  one  has  building  of  Its  own,  other  Is  located  In  hospital  for  tubercular  children. 
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F. — Crippled  Children  80 

GROUP  I— CITIES  OF  100,000  POPULATION  AND  MORE  IN  1930 
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Table  11. — Special  schools  and  classes  for  exceptional  children  in  city  school  systems,  1981— SB — Continued 

F. — Crippled  Children — Continued 
GROUP  n.— CITIES  03?  30,000  TO  99,999  POPU!LATION  IN  1930 
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BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OR  EDUCATION,  1930-1932 
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Table  1L — Special  schools  and  classes  for  exceptional  children  in  city  school  systems ,  1931-32 — Continued 
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BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1930-1932 


education  of  exceptional  children 
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education  of  exceptional  children 
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70  BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1930-1932 


Table  12. — Pupils  enrolled  in  State  and  private  residential  schools  for  exceptional 

children ,  1980-81 


State  or  outlying  part 


Blind 


1 


Continental  United  States. 

Alabama . 

Arizona. . . . 

Arkansas . " 

California . . . 

Colorado . 


2 


5,530 


199 

18 

148 

108 

03 


Connecticut . 

Delaware . . 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida . 

Georgia. . 


11 


87 

102 


Idaho. . 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. 
Iowa... 
Kansas. 


21 

258 

165 

158 

115 


Kentuoky . 

Louisiana _ 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts. 


156 

112 


100 

284 


Michigan—. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri-.. 

Montana... 


166 

102 

04 

107 

16 


Nebraska..  _ 
Nevada. ... 
New  Jersey. 
New  Mexico 
New  York- 


60 


78 

108 

321 


North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon . 


232 

37 

224 

159 

43 


Pennsylvania— 
Rhode  Island- 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. 
Tennessee . 


471 


104 

37 

250 


29 


108 

96 


Texas 

Utah...'.:::: 

Vermont-.-. 

Virginia . 

Washington  . 


West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin _ 

Wyoming _ 

Puerto  Rico.., 


136 


Deaf 


14,890 


419 

70 

310 

255 

170 

334 


200 

237 

244 

77 

664 

421 

355 

233 

343 

252 

110 

276 

448 

443 

294 

200 

534 

85 

192 


342 

99 

1,739 

472 

111 

021 

417 

120 

1,201 

101 

212 

106 

300 

685 

130 

56 

249 

135 

315 

301 


48 


Mentally 
deficient 
and  epi¬ 
leptic's 


13,  78G 


92 


054 

129 

99 

42 

25 

161 

46 

80 

715 

186 

701 

90 

401 

162 

127 

20 

1,236 

890 

599 

151 

107 

90 

193 

191 

017 

18 

2,331 

188 

156 

008 


197 

795 

49 

119 

64 

21 

90 

110 

59 

139 

154 


681 

71 


Delin¬ 

quent 


33,418 

7SK 

105 

181 

929 

47/1 

1,073 

221 

909 

231 

238 

2,720 

740 

725 

225 

5<X) 
310 
325 
1, 395 
95 

912 
5- 15 


540 

225 


34 


790 

102 

7,002 

977 
100 
1, 108 
194 
101 

3,472 

184 

49 

213 

651 

1,262 


151 

593 

639 

631 

497 

88 


Total 


07, 024 


1.498 
193 
039 
1,  9*16 
843 

1.517 
203 

1, 134 
719 
030 

222 
4. 357 

1.518 
1,999 

009 

1,400 

830 

502 

1,791 

2,003 

2,411 

1,540 

415 
1,354 

416 

479 

191 

1,827 

387 

11,393 

1,869 

464 

2,501 

770 

467 


334 

484 

420 

1,222 

2,375 

269 

266 

1,089 

1,024 

1,082 
1, 618 
159 
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Table  13. — Number  of  teachers  of  exceptional  children  in  State  and  private  residential 

schools ,  1980-81 


State  or  outlying  part 

Blind 

Deaf 

Mentally  de¬ 
ficient  and 
epileptics 

Delinquent 

Total 

State 

Private 

State 

Private 

State 

Private 

State 

Private 

1 

n 

n 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Continental  United  States. 

652 

172 

1,642 

330 

700 

213& 

1,072*4 

404 H 

5, 180** 

Alabama . . . . 

18 

41 

2 

30 

97 

Arizona . . 

3 

9 

12 

Arkansas . . . 

16 

42 

2 

GO 

California . . . 

17 

26 

5 

15 

9 

25 

119*4 

Colorado . 

20 

. 

35 

4 

1 

32 

92 

Connecticut . 

3 

13 

29 

8 

34 

7 

94 

Delaware . . 

1 

11 

5 

17 

District  of  Columbia _ 

27 

7 

21 

58** 

Florida . . 

9 

34 

2 

14 

59 

Georgia . 

14 

30 

2 

7 

53 

Idaho . . . 

0 

8 

1 

0 

21 

Illinois . 

30 

62 

8 

21 

17 

59 

30 

233 

Indiana . 

10 

44 

20 

2 

34 

116 

Iowa . 

22 

50 

26 

3 

11 

8 

120 

Kansas . 

19 

34 

4 

3 

4 

64 

Kentucky . . 

19 

40 

6 

5 

30 

100 

Louisiana . 

10 

42 

6 

2 

3 

69 

Maine . 

12 

12 

20 

44 

Maryland . 

31 

23 

17 

6 

19 

81 

177 

Massachusetts . 

58 

39 

26 

77 

20 

i  87 

2 

309 

Michigan . 

22 

53 

4 

46 

7 

35 

22 

189 

Minnesota . . . 

18 

1 . 

43 

33 

10 

20 

124 

Mississippi . . 

10 

28 

7 

17 

62 

Missouri . 

19 

50 

30 

13 

3 

35 

150 

Montana . 

4 

18 

5 

0  *4 

33  *4 

Nebraska . 

9 

24 

7 

2 

12 

•  54 

Nevada . 

3 

3 

New  Hampshire . 

8 

0 

14 

New  Jersey . 

10 

57 

42 

28 

50 

8 

195 

New  Mexico . . . 

14 

13 

1 

9 

37 

New  York . 

19 

31 

221 

38 

145 

23 

73 

178 

728 

North  Carolina . 

34 

59 

9 

32 

134 

North  Dakota . . . 

0 

16 

9 

.  9 

40 

Ohio . 

31 

61 

14 

29 

10 

41 

180 

Oklahoma . . ..... 

20 

48 

3 

19 

90 

Oregon . 

6 

. | 

15 

7 

6 

34 

Pennsylvania . 

70 

27 

132 

40 

28 

70 

35 

402 

Bhode  Island. . . . 

16 

0 

2*4 

5 

29*4 

South  Carolina . 

10 

17 

6 

12 

it 

South  Dakota . . . 

8 

16 

g 

5 

37 

Tennessee . 

27 

28 

2 

20 

83 

Texas . 

57 

90 

12 

34 

193 

Utah . 

5 

17 

5 

27 

Vermont.. . 

8 

5 

13 

Virginia . . . 

15 

35 

3 

6 

20 

85 

Washington . 

13 

17 

7 

17 

54 

West  Virginia . 

24 

42 

1 

9 

70 

Wisconsin. . . . . 

25 

33 

25 

20 

29 

132 

Wyoming. . . 

4 

11 

15 

Puerto  Rico . 

6 

10 

22 

72 
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Table  16. — Statistics  of  State  and  private  residential  schools  for  exceptional 
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A.— RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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Ta-mvh  16 — Statistics  of  State  and  private  residential  schools  for  exceptional 
A  4  children,  1980-81— Continued 

\  A.— RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Institution 


i  |  1  i  W 

I  a  !  s  !ls  P1 


Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  gS  26  99  29  $102, 689  $27, 793  $106, 304 


South  Oaroiina'Schooi’for'Deaf  and  Blind,  Cedar  Spring, 

South’ Dakota ‘School'foV the' Blind,  Gary,  S.L>adc . 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tenn-. -------- 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  (Negro),  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Texas  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institution  for  Colored 

Youths,  Austin,  Tex . ------- . 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Tex......— ------ 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  B1jn<L  °Rden,  Utah.  - 
Virginia  State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind, 
Children,  Newport  News,  Va..... ------------ ---------- 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Staunton,  Va. 
Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind, .Vancouver,  Wash- 
West  Virginia  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind,  Insti¬ 
West  *  Virginia "  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
W?scensin ’ Schod  "for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wls . 


10  .  105,000 

8  13  16  7  34, 500 

2J ::::  «  "  }  76-621 


26  16  65  28  . 

31  26  148  55  85, 165 

6  _  25  4  190,000 


3  ....  27  _  41,359 

12  _  67  14  105,420 

13  12  60  24  56, 290 

5  9  9  54,813 

19  8  74  36  195, 000 

25  4  92  43  141,415 


.  1 105,000 

15,997  40,851 

14,837  80,843 

51,000  *134,000 
........  69,900 

35,000  *190,000 

6,640  *41,359 

44,726  *119,750 
.  56,290 


95,000  *195,000 
28,000  141,415 


B— RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF 


Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Tucson, 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf,  Little  Rocic^  Ark.®_ - - 

California  School  for  the  Deaf,  Berkeley,  Calif  -- . 

St.  Josephs  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Oakland,  Calif- ------ 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Colorado  Springs, 

M^s  tic  Oral  "School'foV  the  ^^.M^tic.Conn  . . 

American  School  for  the  Deaf/ west .Hartford,  Conn--:— 
Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  ashlngton,  D.C.. 
Qallaudot  College . 

FlorW^Schoollto?  the  Deaf  "and  the  Blind,  St.  Augustine, 

Fla  i  -------------------- _ _ _ 

Georgia’School  for  the  Deaf,  Cave  Swings, 

Idaho  State  Bchool  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Gooding,  Idaho.  -- 

The  Ephpbeta  School  for  the  Deaf,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jacksonville,  Ill- ------ . 

Indiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Indianapolis,  Bad . 

Iowa  Bchool  for  the  Deaf,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa . 

State  School  for  the  Dear,  Olathe,  Kans.-.- . 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf,  Danville,  Ky...-.- . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  Deaf,  Baton  Roup,  La. . 

Ohindiuba  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Chlnchuba,  La . 

Maine  School  for  the  Deaf,  Portland,  Maine------ -  — -  -  -  - 

Bt.  Francis  Xavier  School  for  the  Deaf,  Baltimore,  Md— 
Maryland  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Frederick,  Md..— 
Rrinhardt  School  for  Deaf  Children,  Kensington,  Md— - 
Maryland  School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf, 

Beverly  School  for  the  Deaf  .Beverly ,  ^Mjiss . — 

Boston  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,  Mass.-.---——— — 
Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,  Mass . 

*  Includes  school  for  the  deaf. 

*  Includes  school  for  the  blind.  . 

*  Includes  3  who  teach  both  deaf  and  blind. 

» Includes  Negro  department. 

i  College  students. 

*  Total  pupils,  all  grades. 


36  — -  256  95  $143,656  $56,314  $143,656 

5  ....  68  — -  18,706  7,344  *18,706 

q  a  66  8  85,545  17,615  *  85,545 

42  —  214  96  199, 500  50!000  211,500 

26  — -  214  9  405,591  60,854  215, 722 

5  — .  32  — -  7,353  853  8,403 

*35  17  135  17  201,965  63,522  *182,157 

13  11  82  1  111,987  15,543  1ii,987 

29  14  202  112,269  55,000  127,136 


■n^}l49,250 


34  233 

30  — -  244 
8  11  58 

8  118 

62  6  468 

44  52  294 

56  -—*355 
34  14  172 
40  .—  *343 
30  — -  166 
12  —  *51 
12  12  98 

5  _  40 

23  23  141 
5  8  H 


8  58,052 


72  339,329 
75  188,500 
— .  286,369 
47  168,203 
— .  178,000 
35  260,050 


.*158,622 
85,000 
59,541 
.  20,936 

339,329 
186,955 
.  286,369 

168,379 
.  178,000 

260,050 


— .  60,500 

17,  599 

58,572 

16  102,340 

43,000 

7,015 

103,560 

16,488 

7  108,860 
....  40,728 

31,850 
17,  277 

*  106,381 
56,147 

....  100,378 

54,298 

445,794 

78 
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Table  16. — Statistics  of  State  and  private  residential  schools  for  exceptional 
children ,  1980-81 — Continued 

B-RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF-Contlnuod 


Institution 


Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Young  Deaf  Children,  Roxbury, 
Mass, 


Evangelical  Lutheran  Deaf-Mute  Institute,  Detroit, 

Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf"  FUn  t~," Mi  ch 

W.  Roby  Allen  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minn..., 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minn . 

Mississippi  School  for  the  Deaf.  Jackson,  Miss.* . 

Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf,  Fulton,  Mo . 

Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  St.  Louis,  Mo . . 

St.  Joseph  Institute  for  Deaf-Mutes,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Montana  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  and 
Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded,  Boulder,  Mont.®-. 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Deaf,  Omaha,  Nebr . 

New  Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf,  West  Trenton.  N  J . 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf,  Santa  Fe,  N.Mex . 

Le  OoTiteulx  St.  Mary’s  Institution  for  the  Improved 
Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes,  Buffalo,  N.Y.— 

Cleary  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf,  Brooklyn,  N.Y . 

Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Malone, 

Association  for  the  Improved  instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes^ 

New  York  (904  Lexington  Avenue),  N.Y . 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
toe  Dumb,  New  York  (99  Fort  Washington  Avenue), 


St.  Joseph’s  Institute  for  the  Impro' _  _  _ 

Mutes,  New  York  (Eastern  Boulevard  and  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Seventy-seventh  Street),  N.Y . 

Wright  OraJSohool,  New  York  (1  West  One  Hundred 

and  Twentieth  Street),  N.Y . . 

Rochester  Sohool  for  the  Deaf,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

The  Central  New  York  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Rome,NV Yl 
North  Carolina  Sohool  for  toe  Deaf.  Morganton,  N.O 
Stote  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  (Negro) ,  Raleigh,' 


North  Dakota  Sohool  for  the  Deaf,  Devils  Lake,  N.Dak" 

State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Columbus,  Ohio . . . 

St.  Rita  Sohool  for  toe  Deaf,  Lock  land,  Ohio . 

Home  Oral  Sohool,  Sand  Springs,  Okla . . 

Oklahoma  State  Sohool  for  theDeaf,  Sulphur,  Okla’ . 

Deaf,  Blind,  and  Orphans'  Institute,  Taft.  Okla. 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Salem,  Oreg 

The  Sanatorium  School,  Lansdowne,  Pa. .  .  . 

Archbishop  Ryan  Memorial  Institute  for  Deaf-Mutes, 

Philadelphia  (3509  Spring  Garden  Street),  Pa . 

Home  for  Training  In  Speech  of  Deaf  Children,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  Institution" Tor" the' ’Deaf,” Philadelphia 
(Mount  Airy),  Pa.  * 


De  Paul  Institute  for  the  Dea i,  PTt'tsbiShTBrookline)]  Pa! 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf,  Pittsburgh 

(EdgpyyQOd).  Pa. _ _ _ 

Pennsylvmaia  State  Oral  Sohool  for  the  Deaf,  Scranton,  Pa. 
St.  Gabriel's  Sohool  for  the  Deaf,  Santuroe,  P.R 
Rhode  island  Sohool  for  the  Deaf,  Providenoe,  R.I 
South  Carolina  Sohool  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Ceclar  Spring’,' 


South  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf,  Sioux  Falls,  8  .Dak"" 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf,  Knoxville,  Tenn 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf  (Negro).  Knoxville" 'Tenn' 


*  Includes  sohool  for  the  blind. 

!  J110}11?63  3  wJao  teach  both  deaf  and  blind. 

*  Includes  Negro  department. 

*  Total  pupils,  all  grades. 

B  Includes  school  for  the  blind  and  the  feeble-minded. 


Pupils 


35 


22 


17 


14 


38  50 


41 


30 

16 

26 

17 

43 

16 

16 

61 

14 
1 

44 

3 

15 

4 

7 

10 

78 

15 


8  21 


282 

M2 

240 

183 

325 

61 

840 

71 
138 
f8  342 


171 

M2 

84 

209 

255 

371 


118 


21 


,o  a 

P  p 

Sg 

Is 

Ss 


fi; 

a>  •—  C 

« 


Hi 

HI 


a 

•a 

a 

& 


$375,121 


152,510 

167,500 

266,818 


26  I  57 


171 

99 

334 

104 
27 
452 
81 
,  5 

*394 
8  15 
115 
3 

41 

34 

473 

129 

300 

91 

36 

83 

|*212 

93 

214 

23 

48 


160,383 

166,041 

363,941 

08,000 

111,255 


$9,008 

59,657 


55.500 

25. 500 
61,081 


71,677 
30, 000 


28,836 


67,849 
138, 053 


214,241 


25 


117,435 

17,823 

176,087 

126, 711 
106,869 
320,455 


145,382 
82,875 
64,  m 


341,252 


189,917 

67,630 

4,833 

87,530 

105,000 

55,000 

122,420 

134,000 


30,961 

50,825 

284,000 

68,488 


46, 154 
18,010 


12,719 

34,432 

103,000 

12,728 


19,045 


$116,370 

94,708 


150,  723 
167,500 
261,944 
93,514 


*  169,383 
166,941 
363,  700 
68,000 

111,747 


08,244 

186,043 

277,837 

231,950 


221,823 

74,710 

176,087 

350,476 

109,073 

27M50 

106,950 


145,382 

82,876 

64,277 


145,756 


72;  518 
18,572 
250 
25,625 


18,188 

43,159 

51,000 


377,618 
41, 102 

197, 181 
67,680 
7,480 
87,494 

1*106,000 
1  65,854 
115,066 

1*184,000 
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‘able  16. — Statistics  of  State  and  private  residential  schools  for  exceptional 
children ,  1930-31 — Continued 

B— RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF-Oontinued 


Texas  School  for  the  Deaf,  Austin,  Tex . .  64  -  442  72  $220, 211 

Jtah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Ogden,  Utah....  17  — .  91  39  190, 000 

The  Auatine  School,  Brattleboro,  Vt . . .  8  -  66  -  28,338 

/irelnia  State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  Children, 

Newport  News,  Va . . . . . . —  4  9  44  -  41,369 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Staunton,  V a. .  31  10  183  3  106,420 

Washington  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Vancouver,  wash.  17  26  91  19  76, 610 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind, 

Institute,  W.Va . -----  7  —  34  1  54,813 

The  West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

Romney,  W.Va .  36  ....  280  ....  196,000 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wis -  33  29  130  45  242,000 

3t.  John’s  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  St.  Francis,  WIs__ .  17  60  . . 


O.— RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  MENTALLY  DEFICIENT  AND  EPILEPTICS 


rartlow  State  School,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala .  536  2 

Sonoma  State  Home,  Eldridge,  Calif .  3,264  10 

Pacific  Colony,  Spadra.  Calif . - — --------  648  5 

State  Home  and  Training  School  for  Mental  Defec¬ 
tives: 

Grand  Junction,  Colo .  288  3 

Ridge,  Colo . ...v. .  178  1 

Mansfield  State  Training  School  and  Hospital,  Mans¬ 
field,  Conn . . .  966  8 

Delaware  Commission  for  Feeble-minded,  Stockley, 

Del . . .  278  3 

District  Training  School,  Annapolis  Junction,  Md.1*11.  212  7 

Florida  Farm  Colony,  Gainesville,  Fla .  -  - — -  - .  466  2 

Georgia  Training  School  for  Mental  Defectives, 

Graoowood,  Qa.» . - . ------ .  237  2 

State  School  and  Colony.  Nampa,  Idaho .  ^  444  l 

Diion  State  Hospital,  Dixon,  Ill.... — ----- .  2,904  3 

Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony,  Lincoln,  111 -  2,882 

Musoatatuok  Colony.  Butlerville,  Ind.__.-_ .  461  ----- 

Fort  Wayne  State  School,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind  —  l,  722  20 

Indiana  Village  tor  Epileptics.  Newcastle,  Ind. 866  . 

Institution  tor  Feeble-minded  Children,  Glenwood, 

Iowa . - .  1,674  20 

Hospital  for  Epileptics  and  School  tor  Feeble-minded, 

Woodward,  low*  « . 916  6 

State  Hospital  for  Epileptics,  Patrons,  Kans_. .  ,  «98  2 

State  Training  School,  Winfield,  Hans. . — ..  1,067  2 

a*  includes  school  tor  the  blind. 

» This  is  the  official  training  school  of  the  District  of  Colombia. 
» Incomplete  data  supplemented  by  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the 

4466—33 - 6 


38  54  $186,461 

20  261  815,679 

I  112  176  265,834 


18  44  102,884 

12  49  64,000 

22  77  364,048 

26  95  116,036 

"66*  "95*  "194,  322" 


$2,100  $114,267 
16,249  816,679 

6,173  266,869 


3,000  116,080 

.  248,369 

.  131,892 


20  26  . 

64  32  76,622 

73  115  846, 640 

46  372  771, 020 


62  496  517,203  15,021  472,721 


49  129  .295, 880 

9  27  . 

19  36  214,888 


Census,  1928. 


4,860  286,700 

.  243,041 

2,000  219,968 
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Table  16. — Statistics  of  State  and  private  residential  schools  for  exceptional 
childrenf  1930-81 — Continued 

C.— RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  MENTALLY  DEFICIENT  AND  EPILEPTICS— Con. 


Institution 


Pupils 


oa  O 
*■  © 

SP  4% 

a  a-S'g 

©  o&i 


gP) 


Public— Continued 


Peimhurst  State  School,  Pennhurst,  Pa . 

Polk  State  School,  Polk,  Pa . . 

SellnsgTove  State  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Selinsgrove, 

Pa . . 

Exeter  School,  Lafayette,  R.L . . 

State  Training  School,  Clinton,  S.O . . 

State  School  and  Home  for  Feeble-minded,  Redfleld, 
S. Dak. 11 . 

Home  and  Training  Sohool  for  Feeble-minded,  Done! 

son,  Tenn.11 . . - . . 

Abilene  State  Hospital  for  Epileptics,  Abilene,  Tex. . . 
Austin  State  School,  Austin,  Tex.u . 

U  tah  State  Training  School,  American  Fork,  Utah.... 

Brandon  State  School,  Brandon,  Vt . 

State  Colony  for  Epileptics  and  Feeble-minded, 

Colony,  Va.u . 

State  Custodial  Sohool,  Medical  Lake,  Wash.**- . 

Huntington  State  Hospital,  Huntington,  W.Va.u... 

Northem  Wisconsin  Colony  and  Training  School, 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. . 

Southern  Wisconsin  Colony  and  Training  School, 

Union  Grove,  Wia.u . . . . . 

Wyoming  State  Training  Schopl,  Lander,  Wyo . 


Private 

Mi  as  Allen's  School,  Los  Angeles,  CaliL... 

Sunny  Crest  School,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.17. 


Wittman  Home,  Mar  Vista-Calif _ — _ 

The  Williams  Sohool  for  Handicapped  Children, 

Pasadena,  Calif. . 

The  Cedars,  Roes,  Calif . 

Meeker  Home,  Denver.  Colo . 

St.  Gertrude's  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Brookland, 

D.O . 

Daughters  of  St,  Mary  of  Providence  Institute, 

Chicago,  11L . 

Beverly  Farm  Home  and  School  for  Nervous  Back¬ 
ward  Children,  Godfrey,  ILL . . . ........... 

The  Mary  E.  Pogue  Sanitarium,  Wheaton,  Ill . 

The  Indianapolis  Home  Training  School,  Indian- 

Powell  School  for  Bewar'd  ind'M«i’t«iiy  i>eflci’ent 

Children,  Red  Oak,  Iowa..... . 

The  Southard  School,  Topeka,  Kans . . 

Steward  Home  Training  School,  Frankfort,  Ky . 

Sophie  G umbel  Sohool,  New  Orleans,  La....— . 

Hill  Top  School.  Jessup,  Md _ _ - . . 

The  Freer  School,  Arlington  Heights,  Mass.... . . 

The  Hospital  Cottages  for  Children,  Baldwinville, 

Maes . - 

Blandish  Manor  School,  Halifax,  Mass . . 

Perkins  School  of  Adjustment,  Lancaster.  Mass — , 

St.  Anthony's  Behoof  tor  Backward  Children,  Corn- 

stock,  Mich—  — — — ................. _ .... , 

The  Reed  School,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich . . . 

The  Wilbur  Home.  Kalamazoo,  Mich..—..— ........ 

taiRy,  SC  Louie, 


1,474 

2,739 


486 
611 

487 
1,150 

740 

167 

294 

1,004 

1,217 

920 

1,306 

716 

256 


61 

6 

112 

40 

20 

10 

71 

12 

89 

88 

12 

24 

44 


55 


58 


2 

4 

1 

m\ 

10 

4 

3 


3 


$944,240 

816,000 


$18,813 


$944,240 

816,000 


62 


36 


262 


81 


169, 187 
136, 092 

266,  269 
*380, "ai6‘ 

"‘77*566' 

419,030 

262,600 


1,664 

6,412 


163,999 

136.092 

238,497 


1,620 


336,005 

225,732 


2,495 

2,230 


429,013 

268,673 


15,841 


lj7,600 


3,660 


10,723 


90,927 

363,979 

232,713 

146,274 

413,668 

155,634 

74,949 


18,843 

16,000 


8,600 

626 

1,636 


26,000 

6,529 

24,264 


|u  4, 600 

TM 

1,169 

2,835 

5,897 

975 

2,197 


1,550 


51,469 

5,000 


5,000 

~16,'9<>5 
"6,"  075 

9,775 

66,216 

16,875 

6,867 


3,870 


11  Incomplete  data  supplemented  by  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1928. 

u  Incomplete  data  supplemented  by  report  of  the  Bmeesi  of  the  Cenaas,  1931 .  _ 

A  private  school  working  in  ocmlurw^on  with  the  Los  AoaMJSoard  of  E  ducatlom . 
ateoetEahy  a  Iqpy  equipped  dev^cpmeaxts^bool  on  tbj^grooh*  amd  fs  1b  fefl  charge  of  the  edueattotwl 

- h^^matoSS^  theNeW  ey?*»u  . 
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0.— RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  MENTALLY  DEFICIENT  AND  EPILEFTICS-Oon. 


oc:  5  2  s  s 

Sasss  1.2 1-S 

«  W 


Private— Continued 

Bethpage  Inner  Mission  Association,  Axtell,  Nebr— 

Dorothy-Hall  School,  Belmar,  N.J . 

The  Banoroft  School,  Haddonfleld,  NJ . 

McQeno  Home,  Riverside,  NJ . 

The  Training  Sohool  at  Vineland,  N  J . 

Evergreens  Sanitorium  School,  Albany,  N.Y . 

Brunswick  Home.  Amityville,  N.Y . 

Binghamton  Training  School  for  Nervous,  Back¬ 
ward,  and  Mental  Defectives,  Binghamton,  N.Y— 

Florence  Nightingale  School.  Katonah,  N.Y . 

Garyde  Vabre  Academy,  Lake  Ronkonkoma,  N.Y— . 

The  Francis  School,  Plttsford,  N.Y . 

Brookly  Home  for  Blind,  Crippled,  and  Defective 

Children,  Port  Jefferson,  N.Y . 

Bandalphon  School,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Wilson  School,  Dayton,  Ohio . 

Rosehill,  Chester  Heights,  Pa . 

Elwyn  Training  School,  Elwyn.Pa . 

The  Hedley  School,  Green3i.de,  Pa . 

Marydell  School,  Langhorne,  Pa . I . 

Brookwood  School,  Lansdowne,  Pa . 

Narragansett  School,  Providence,  R.I . 

The  Bristol-Nelson  Physiological  School,  Murfrees¬ 
boro,  Team . 

Schermerhorn  Home  School,  Ashland,  Va._  "..I 
The  Grundy  Home  and  Training  School  for  Feeble 

minded,  Falls  Church,  Va . . . . 

St.  Colette  School,  Jefferson,  Wis . I. II I. Ill 

Beth es da  Lutheran  Home,  Watertown,  Wis . . 


78  7 

22  3 

20  7 

17  4 

1,004  17 


.$15,205  $100,080 


50  144  **$174,971  16,578  459,507 

l  i? :::::::::: :::::::: 

4  9  . 

9  12  .  12,020  65,400 

— -  5  .  3,040  8,029 


10  .  3, 300 

180  292,880  15,718 


6  28  .  2,500  23,000 

20  112  . * 

35  58  .  8,784  81,’ 117 


D.— RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN 


Institution 


Total 
num¬ 
ber  of 
in¬ 
mates 

:  “r 

I  date  teach- 
(or  as- 
timat- 
ed 

where 

not 

given) 


school 


pendi-  Tutni 
turns  *°vttU 
for  in- 

struc-  i*5Sr 


iwoks,  outl«y 


Alabama  Boys  Industrial  School,  Birmingham, 

Ala..-, _ _ _ _ _ ..... _  450 

Alabama  Reform  School,  Mount  Meigs,"  Alai  IIII  "  355'  1  300 
Arkansas  BoyB  Industrial  School,  Hne  Bluff, 

■Ark - - - ... _ _ _  547 

Preston  School  of  Industry  (for  boys),  Water" . 

.  man.  Calif _ _ _ _ _ . _  _  00  * 

Whittier  State  School  (for  boys),  Whittier,"  OaiifI  IIIIIII _ | 


433  $123,030  . 

355  64,000  $6,220 

181  60, 600  21, 000 

178  519,177  162,337 


549,898  1128,012 


6  taking  vocational  courses  only. 

*  Tuition^  paid  by  State  for  State  pupils. 

Sohool  opened  August  1930;  expenditures  cover  period  from  August  1930  to  January  1931 


$140,380 
45, 170 


518,538 
!  560,460 
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Institution 


Total 
num¬ 
ber  of 
in¬ 
mates 
on  roll 
dur¬ 
ing 
year 


Total 
num¬ 
ber  of 
in¬ 
mates 
on  roll 
at  giv¬ 
en 
date 
(or  es¬ 
timat¬ 
ed 

where 

not 

given) 


Num¬ 

ber 

teach¬ 

ers 


Num¬ 

ber 

en¬ 

rolled 

in 

school 

work 


Re¬ 
ceipts 
from 
public 
fuinds, 
State, 
county, 
or  city 


Ex¬ 
pendi¬ 
tures 
for  In¬ 
struc¬ 
tion, 
teach¬ 
ers' sal-| 
aries, 
books, 
etc. 


Total 

ex¬ 

pendi¬ 

tures 

includ¬ 

ing 

capital 

outlay 


Public— Continued 


216 

385 

07 

155 

802 

292 

133 


173 


556 

1,776 


530 

790 

180 

2,051 

310 

180 

495 

161 


State  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Golden,  Colo — 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Mount  Morri¬ 
son,  Colo . 

LonglLane  Farm  (for  girls),  Middletown,  Conn- 
Industrial  School  for  Colored  Girls,  Marshallton, 

Del . 

National  Training  School  for  Girls,  Washington, 

D.C . . 

Florida  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Marianna, 

Fla . . 

Dade  County  Home,  Miami,  Fla . . 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Ocala,  Fla . . 

Georgia  Training  School  for  Girls,  Atlanta,  Ga.., 

Georgia  Training  School  for  Boys,  Milledgeville, 

Ga . . 

Idaho  Industrial  Training  School,  St.  Anthony, 

Idaho . 

State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Geneva,  HI . 

St.  Charles  School  for  Boys,  St.  Charles,  HI . 

Indiana  Girls  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind . . 

Indiana  Boys  School,  Plainfield,  Ind . . 

Iowa  Training  School  for  Boys,  Eldora,  Iowa.... 

Training  School  for  Girls,  Mitchell ville,  Iowa.... 

Louisville  and  Jefferson  County  Children's 

Home,  Anchorage,  Ky . 

Louisiana  Training  Institute  (for  boys),  Mon¬ 
roe,  La . . . 

State  School  for  Boys,  South  Portland,  Maine... 

Maryland  Training  School  for  Boys,  Loch  Ra¬ 
ven,  Md . - . . 

Montrose  School  for  Girls,  Reistertown,  Md - 

Hampden  County  Training  School  (for  boys), 

Feeding  Hills,  Mass . . . 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lancaster,  Mass . 

Essex  County  Training  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Worcestcr  County  Training  School  (for  boys), 

Oakdale,  Mass . 

Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Shirley,  Mass . 

Lyman  School  for  Boys,  Westboro,  Mass . 

Girls  Training  School,  Adrian,  Mich . 

Boys  Vocational  School,  Lansing,  Mich . 

Hennepin  County  Home  School  for  Boys,  Glen 

Lake,  Minn . 

State  Training  School  (for  boys),  Red  Wing, 

Minn. . ----- 

Mississippi  Industrial  and  Training  School,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Miss . . 

Missouri  Reformatory  (for  boys),  Boonville,  Mo. 

State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  Chlllicothe,  Mo. 
Bellefontalne Farms  (for  boys),  Florissant,  Mo... 

Vocational  School  for  Girls,  Helena,  Mont . 

State  Industrial  School  (for  boys).  Miles  City, 

Mont . 

Girls  Training  School,  Geneva,  Nebr . 

State  Industrial  SchooUforboys),  Kearney,  Nebr. 

Nebraska  Industrial  Home  (for  girls),  Milford, 

Nebr . . 

Nevada  School  of  Industry,  Elko,  Nev_. . . 

State  Industrial  School,  Manchester,  N.H . 

New  Jersey  State  Home  for  Boys,  Jamesburg, 

NJ . 

State  Home  for  Girls,  Trenton,  N.J . . 

Does  not  Include  puptia  aking  vocational  courses  only. 


677 


42 
836 
1, 261 


160 

746 


450 


332 


252 

384 


87 


1200 


287 


954 

267 


136 


58 

109 

411 

72 

91 

156 

156 

291 
1300 
619 
378 
i  200 
560 
i  100 

1, 536 

149 

134 

274 

81 

33 


32 

1400 


427 


25 


7 

22 


0 

16 

20 

9 

25 

11 


30 


3 

15 


2 

60 


12 

23 

2 

7 

17 

8 
15 

12  , 
3tt| 

3 

5 


22 

12 


260 

215 

321 

53 

155 

145 


156 


208 

677 

322 

424 

544 

106 

500 

310 

134 

233 

54 

25 


|$111, 000 

57, 513 
383, 042 

91,260 

61,490 

218, 765 
75,000 
48,115 
45,000 

55,000 

113, 870 
265,538 
972, 109 
131,911 
194, 435 
192, 46S 
107, 687 

524,  536 

76,294 

67,000 

144, 710 
67, 350 


[$50,000 

6, 338 
20,938 


6,880 


42 


276 

253 


120 

190 


250 

296 


152,157 

65,000 

25, 395 
240, 100 


3, 300 
2,922 

2,100 

5,819 
13,500 
26,000 
5,915 
36, 205 
14,699 
S,  Q13 

40,880 


4. 775 
'33*041' 


15,623 


299, 575 
350,000 


211,264 

168,110 


120 

105 

34 


256 

267 


100, 775 

120,000 


51,681 
71,950 
103, 746 

78,000 

22,500 

75,000 

510,489 

202,981 


1,025 
81, 527 


10, 120 


[$126, 000 

57,  513 
383,042 

103,288 

92, 584 

200, 766 
75,000 
50, 365 
42, 863 

51,  SCO 

132, 848 
249,365 
384, 870 
157,209 
194, 435 
200, 882 
98,308 

452, 5S2 

SO,  451 
71,775 

144, 710 
70, 266 

38, 422 
152, 157 
64,414 

26,  484 
236,996 
239, 455 
306,  673 
341,000 


16,035 

20,691 


9, 960 
31,200 


186,961 

168,610 


10, 707 
4,  586 
5,510 

11,064 


41,000 
79, 698 


111,699 
151,  200 


69,  653 
76,990 
103, 746 

44,915 

22,500 

75,000 

510,402 

202,981 
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Total 
num¬ 
ber  of 
Total  in- 
num-  mates 
ber  of  on  roll 
in-  at  giv- 


mates 

en 

on  roll 

date 

dur¬ 

(or  es¬ 

ing 

timat¬ 

year 

ed 

where 

not 

given) 

Public—  Continued 

Newark  City  Home  (for  boys),  Verona,  N.J . 

Girls  Welfare  Home,  Albuquerque,  N.Mex . 

New  Mexico  Industrial  School  (for  boys),  Spring¬ 
er,  N.Mex_. . 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hud¬ 
son,  N.Y_ . 

State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  (for 

boys).  Industry,  N.Y. . 

Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School  for  Boys,’ 

Concord,  N.O . . . 

Morrison  Training  School  (for  boys),  Hoffman," 

N.O . . . . . 

Eastern  Carolina  Training  School  (for  boys). 

Rooky  Mount,  N.O . . 

State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls!" 

Samaroand.  N.O . 

Girls  Industrial  School,  Delaware,  Ohio _ ”1”  , 

Boys  Industrial  School,  Lancaster,  Ohio  . 
State  Training  School  for  White  Boys,  Pauls  Val-" ' 

ley,  Okla . . . 

State  Industrial  School  for  White  Girls,"  Tecum-" 

seh,  Okla . 

Oregon  State  Industrial  School  for  G iris’s alem"’ 

Oreg . . 

Oregon  State  Training  School  (for  boys),  Wood” 

bum,  Oreg . __ 

Luzerne  County  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Kte- 

Lyn,  Pa_._. . 

Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Morganza,”Pa”” 
Allegheny  County  Industrial  and  Training 

School  for  Boys,  Warrendale,  Pa . 

Industrial  Reform  Sohool  of  Puerto  Rico"  (for* 

boys),  Mayaguez,  P.R . 

Oaklawn  School  for  Girls,  Howard,  R.I.  .. 
Sockanosset  Sohool  for  Boys.  Howard,  R.I...”” 
State  Industrial  Sohool  for  Girls,  Columbia,  S  0 
State  Reformatory  for  Negro  Boys,  Columbia, 

S. 0- _ _ _ _ _  . 

South  Carolina  Industrial  School" "for" "Bom" 

Florence,  S.0_.._ .  ' 

Bonny  Oaks  Industrial  School,  East  Cha’tta-’ 

nooga,  Term . . . 

Stat® Training  and  Agricultural  School  for  Boys," 

Nashville,  Tenn." . 

Tennessee  Vocational  Sohool  for  Girls,’ "Tulla"-"  ’ 

homa, 1 Tenn . .  . 

Harris  County  School  for  Girls’  BeU’aire. "Tex  ' 

Girls  Training  School,  Gainesrille,  Tex_.„. 

Joveniie  Training  School  (for  boys),  Gates” 

Bexar  County  Training  School"  for*  Girls"  ’  San" 

Antonio.  Tex . j . 

Vermont  Industrial  School,  VergennesVvt" . 

Virginia, Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls"," 

Bon  Air,  Va . 

Virginia  Manual  Labor  S  chool"  (Tor’ boys’)"  "HancT 

Virginia  Industrial  School  for  Boys’  Maidens,"  Va’  ’ 
'TuxmtAu LVu?  ®ck°°l  *or  Colored  Girls,  Peaks 
Slate  Training  S^"ooT(fo^  Wash! 

11  Estimated. 

"Includes  department  for  Negro  boys  located  at : 


805  254 

.  70 


506  501 

1, 320  618 

688  400 

200  200 


368  281 

.  425 


214  200 

362  230 


312  "250 

84  30 

538  210 

68  68 

150  150 

370  200 

237  106 


.  11 75 

216  »  150 
383  230 


347  254 


177  $140,000 
70  25,000 

55  22, 500 

450  206,305 

705  400, 073 

400  130, 233 

200  30,221 

. .  37,823 


000' 
-  25,000 


5, 116  41,805 

29, 872  353, 731 


281  10 

425  19 

1,186  20 


.  258  14 

301  "50  6 

125  108  3 

.  210  5 


281  00, 219 

200  215,850 
834  413,080 

104  120,000 

362  100,730 

.  38,853 

101  37,680 

450  89,000 

855  607,000 

161  196,969 

250  65,820 

84  32,700 

300  109,800 
4  33,000 

45  27,600 

.  60*000 

234  32,000 

. .  226,761  : 


137  . 

216  87,822 

230  98,710 


vw  WV 

1S1  120,000 

M  48,230 

208  07,108 

100  70,430 

120  88,110 

87  188,880 


Plkeeville,  Tenn. 
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Total 
num¬ 
ber  of 

Total  in- 
mim-  mates 
bf  of  on  roll  Num. 
in-  atgiv-  uTT 

mat^  /“  teach- 
on  roll  date  T; 
dor-  (ores-  ers 
lng  tlmat- 
year  ed 
where 
not 
given) 


Nber1" 

™  from 
“bool 

WOTt  or  city 


Public—  Continued 

West  Virginia  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 

Grafton,  W.Va . ---- . 

West  Virginia  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  Indus¬ 
trial,  W.Va . v . 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Milwau¬ 
Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Waukesha, 

Wis . --- . 

■Girls  Industrial  Institute,  Sheridan,  Wyo . 

Private 

California  Girls  Training  School,  Alameda,  Calif- 
Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Los  Angeles, 

St.  Ca  ther’ines  Home  and’  Training ’School  ("for 
girls),  San  Francisco,  Calif....... — .......... 

Connecticut  Junior  Republic  (for  boys),  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn . ------ . 

Delaware  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Olaymont, 

Del . 

Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (for  girls),  Peoria, 

Convent"  of  the' Good Shepherd,"  Sioux  Oity.’iowa.’ 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (for  girls),  Balti¬ 
more,  Md . . . . . 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  for  Colored  Girls, 

Baltimore,  Md . - . . . 

St.  Mary's  Industrial  School  (for  boys),  Balti¬ 
more,  Md . - . . . ----- . 

House  of  Reformation  for  Colored  Boys,  Chelten¬ 
ham,  Md — - . . . 

Plummer  Farm  School  (for  boys),  Salem,  Maas.. . 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (for  girls),  Detroit, 

Mich . 

Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich . 

Hudson  County  Catholic  Protectory  (for  boys), 

Arlington,  N.J. „  . ----- . 

Brooklyn  Training  School  and  Home  for  Young 
Girls,  Brooklyn,  N .  Y. v ------------ - 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (for  girls),  Brooklyn, 

N.Y . 

St.  Philomena's  Training  Bohool  (for  girls), 
Brooklyn,  N.Y...... — ..................  — 

Berkshire  Industrial  Farm  (for  boys),  Brooklyn, 

N.Y . . . 

New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  New  York 
(415-17  Broome  St.),  N.Y  ----- 

Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delin¬ 
quents  (boyB),  New  York  (Randalls  Island), 

N.Y.*4 . 

Sleigbton  Farm  School  for  Girls,  Darling,  Pa-— 


. .  350 

281  177 


390  *i  100 
48  » 30 


5  350  $107,500  $8,000  $132,500 

4  281  57,500  3,048  '54,452 

13  117  138,260  14,128  133,979 

16  380  174,988  20,594  180,428 

2  48  44,531  .  63,148 


!  11,842 

3,855 

50,652 

8,513 

10,229 

875 

2,209 

169 

28, 735 

20,396 

204,844  218,578 
.  1,600 


1,040  H500 

663  423 


16  364  44,000  23,000  114,000 

6  19  15,918  6,721  51,559 

6  90  18,172  17,229  93,658 

3  104  22,539  151  28,639 

13  741 

1  66,687  7,663  165,490 

12  107] 

8  81  24,765  21,166  171,586 

65  2,984  631,601  64,283  639,658 

44  467  348,320  60, 621  847,090 


»  A  coloration  under  whose  Jurisdiction  there  a»&  so^lsi  New  Ywk 
1900  East  TTremont  Ave,,  Bronx;  Holy  Angels  School  (girls),  1495  Unionport  Road,  Bronx,  Lincoln  Agri 

^^PrivS^yoontrolted, Stateiupported  and  under  State  inspection  and  financial  control.  Inmates 
admitted  on  court  commitment. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Education, 
Washington ,  D.  C.}  February ,  193S. 

Sir:  One  of  the  seven  objectives  of  education  adopted 
by  the  committee  on  the  reorganization  of  secondary 
education  was  “worthy  home  membership.”  Adoption 
of  this  objective  has  led  to  a  reexamination  of  provisions 
for  homemaking  education.  I  have  called  a  number  of 
regional  conferences  at  which  educational  leaders  and 
scientists  in  various  fields  of  knowledge  have  considered 
the  problems  of  the  home  and  homemaking  education. 

In  order  that  the  many  persons  who  were  not  able  to 
attend  these  conferences  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
discussions,  the  addresses  representing  various  points  of 
view  have  been  digested  in  the  following  Symposium  on 
Homemaking  Education.  I  think  that  an  entirely  new 
course  in  homemaking  education  may  result  from  the 
philosophies  advanced  in  these  papers.  Consequently,  I 
recommend  that  this  manuscript  be  published  as  a 
bulletin  of  this  office. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  John  Cooper, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
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At  the  call  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  six 
homemaking  conferences  were  held  during  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years.  The  first  of  these,  national  in  character,  was  held  by  the 
Office  of  Education  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  December  6-7,  1929. 
This  gathering  recommended  “that  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  be  requested  to  call  a  series  of  regional  conferences  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  to  consider  further  the  place  and 
function  of  home  economics  in  American  education,  the  curriculum 
content  of  home  economics  in  the  schools  and  higher  institutions, 
and  that  small  selected  groups  of  representative  administrators  and 
home  economists  be  invited  to  attend  the  conferences.” 

Complying  with  these  recommendations,  Commissioner  Cooper 
called  the  first  regional  conference  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  21-22, 
1930.  This  conference  was  attended  by  leading  educators  from  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  West 
Virginia.  Their  deliberations  are  briefly  reported  in  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  Circular  16,  1930.  And  the  June,  1930,  number  of  School 
Lira  contains  the  address  by  Robert  N.  Chenault,  director  of  the 
Richard  Harding  Memorial  School,  Richard  City,  Tenn.,  on  “How 
Home  Economics  Improves  Home  Life.” 

On  November  10-11,  1930,  at  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames,  in  cooperation  with  the  University 
of  Iowa,  the  second  regional  conference  was  held  with  the  West  North 
Central  States — Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  Four  of  the  major  addresses  of  this 
conference  were  published  in  Office  of  Education  bulletin  entitled, 
“Home  and  Family  Life  in  a  Changing  Civilization.”  The  demand 
for  this  bulletin  soon  exhausted  the  supply,  and  the  issue  is  now  out 
of  print. 

In  April,  1931,  the  third  regional  conference  of  the  Inland  Empire 
States,  including  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wyo¬ 
ming,  was  held  at  Spokane,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  College  of 
Washington  and  the  State  University  of  Idaho. 

On  May  2-3,  1932,  350  leading  educators  of  the  New  England 
States,  including  the  six  State  commissioners  of  education,  gathered 
at  the  Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  to  discuss 
"The  Place  of  Homemaking  in  a  Program  of  Education.” 

The  worth  of  these  regional  homemaking  conferences  is  aptly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  following  New  England  commissioners  of  education: 
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Dr.  Walter  E.  Ranger,  Rhode  Island  Commissioner  of  Education, 
in  opening  the  discussion  of  the  New  England  homemaking  confer¬ 
ence,  said : 

Homemakmg  can  not  be  confined  to  a  careful  arrangement  of  subject-matter 
and  different  methods  used  in  the  various  schools.  The  needs  of  our  youth  and 
people  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  determining  our  homemaking  efforts  and 
projects.  .  .  .  Perhaps  education  and  the  press  have  shown  less  respect  for 
the  home  than  for  the  school,  and  that  we  have  thought  less  of  ourselves  than  of 
o  hers.  In  homemaking  there  is  an  opportunity  to  conserve  the  integrity  of 
the  home  by  bringing  about  a  greater  honor  for  it.  This  respect  for  one’s  home 
is  basic  to  State,  national,  and  world  loyalty.  In  fact,  it  is  the  very  genesis  of 
patriotic  citizenship,  and  therefore  the  school  curriculum  should  give  to  house¬ 
hold  arts  a  larger  place,  just  as  we  hope  that  the  school  wifi  provide  a  larger  prac¬ 
tical  education.  F 

.  I)r-  1Ernest  w-  Butterfield,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Connect¬ 
icut,  chairman  of  the  committee  to  submit  some  significant  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  New  England  conference  and  their  subsequent  outcomes 
reported:  ’ 

We  express  to  Doctor  Cooper,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  0Ur 
appreciation  of  a  well-planned,  effectively  organized,  and  productive  New  Eng- 
land  conference  on  homemaking.  K 

thaTlS?"  to  D°^T  Thatoher’  of  the  Massachusetts  State  College, 

that  we  have  enjoyed  his  hospitality  and  that  of  his  institution  of  learning. 

This  conference  further  recommends  that  at  the  State  conferences  proposed 
we,  the  members  of  this  conference,  define  and  declare  the  scope  and  the  extent 
homemnking1608  educational  “^ruction  that  we  hold  essential  for  adequate 

This  conference  also  recommends  that  its  members,  in  their  public  addresses 
their  Pnvate  discussions,  and  in  their  conferences  with  those  who  direct  the 
financial  and  administrative  policies  of  our  public  schools  and  other  educational 

the  social  sciences  are  most  important,  that  we  may  live  together  well-  next  h! 
importance  are  the  arts,  the  skills,  and  the  recreations,  that  we  may  Uvo  hSppilv 

in?'  Pay+810I1®mit’  CJommissioner  of  Education  of  Massachusetts, 
in  closing  the  New  England  homemaking  conference  stated: 

The  one  blessing  I  would  like  to  have  come  to  the  schools  of  Massachusetts 

How  rich  the  work  of  our  schools  would  be  this  year  if  the  resources  of  our 

b*  fuUy  realized’'  411(1 1  aay  that  too  of  our  homes.  There  is  no 

?ueht  S  ™ZheTefB°Jr0miaine  48  the  laboratory  of  the  home  Sf  Wo 

beheve  tlS  ednL8;  *  *  “  eduC4tion  M  St  is  related  to  that  institution.  Wo 
location  can  change  social  conditiong)  that  it  ^  b  . 

?  Ther^re^  +l  PS’^r0Vided  th4t  con£dence  tope  can  be  added  to 
en*  tbere  18  nothing  we  may  not  achieve 
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As  a  result  of  the  recommendations  made  by  Doctor  Butterfield’s 
committee,  two  New  England  States  have  already  held  homemaking 
conferences  with  representatives  from  their  respective  educational, 
civic,  and  welfare  organizations  to  consider  the  place  and  policies  for 
the  new  homemaking  education. 

This  conference  was  followed  by  one  held  at  Minneapolis,  with  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  on  May  16.  Home 
economics  representatives  from  the  Federal  departments,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Home  Economics  Association,  public  schools  of  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  the  University  of  Minnesota  presented  to 
parents,  representative  of  America,  their  philosophies  of  homemaking 
education,  which  appear  in  the  volume  entitled  “Homemaking” 
published  by  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

The  aim  of  this  bulletin  is  to  set  forth  some  of  the  views  on  the 
needs  for  homemaking  education  as  expressed  by  those  attending  the 
various  conferences,  and  who  are  laboring  with  the  educational, 
economic,  and  social  problems  surrounding  present  home  life,  with 
the  hope  that  the  constructive  suggestions  made  by  these  experts 
will  lead  to  the  building  of  a  homemaking  program  which  will  develop 
in  boys  and  girls  alike  an  appreciation  for,  and  a  desire  to  participate 
in,  the  daily  activities  of  home  life,  as  well  as  an  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  of  the  factors  involved  in  sound  home  life. 

The  Commissioner’s  challenge  to  those  responsible  for  the  home¬ 
making  program  is  vigorously  supported  by  leading  social  scientists 
in  their  clear-cut  analyses  of  the  forces  now  at  work  which  are  bringing 
about  serious  changes  in  present  home  and  family  life,  if  perhaps  not 
disintegrating  influences  that  are  bearing  down  upon  the  Nation's 
institution  fundamental  to  its  future  security.  These  pronounce¬ 
ments  are  met  by  proposals  from  school  administrators,  home 
economists,  and  two  outstanding  parents  for  educational  adjustments 
imperative  to  the  achievement  of  a  comprehensive  educational 
program  for  better  home  life  in  America. 

Emelinb  S.  Whitcomb, 

Senior  Specialist  in  Homemaking  Education. 


A  SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  NEW 
HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION 

THE  CHALLENGE 

Needed:  A  Comprehensive  Educational  Program  for 
Belter  Home  Life  in  America 

I.  AS  THE  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

SEES  IT 

William  John  Coopek 

If  homemaking  is  to  justify  its  place  in  the  curriculum,  it  must 
prepare  young  men  and  young  women  to  make  homes.  This  it  does 
not  do  fully  now,  nor  does  it  reach  hardly  any  of  the  men.  I  am 
thinking  of  courses  that  will  involve  the  fundamental  sociological 
principles  underlying  the  making  of  homes,  of  those  principles  which 
underlie  a  very  happy  married  life,  and  of  those  facts  which  are 
necessary  for  one  to  know  if  he  would  raise  children  successfully. 

To  embody  all  of  these  things  in  courses  of  instruction  will  take 
much  planning.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  doing  this  sort  of  thinking 
that  we  are  holding  these  conferences.  Your  help  and  enthusiasm 
are  invited.  If  we  can  only  make  a  successful  beginning  of  this 
work  I  feel  that  it  will  be  worth  doing,  at  least  on  trial,  to  show  the 
way  in  which  it  can  be  done. 

The  change  in  the  economic  position  of  women  has  brought  many 
new  problems,  some  of  which  affect  men  as  well  as  women.  The 
attitude  of  the  average  man  toward  marriage  and  the  home  must  be 
changed  if  we  are  to  retain  permanence  in  the  home  life  with  the 
economic  influences  gone.  A  happy  marriage  now  is  largely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  psychology. 

I  know  that  some  have  abandoned  the  home-economics  philosophy 
which  devotes  most  of  the  time  to  teaching  skills  in  food  and  clothing, 
but  I  fear  that  there  is  still  in  most  schools  too  much  time  spent  in 
the  development  of  skills.  This  is  not  true  only  of  home  economics 
but  of  other  school  subjects.  In  our  teaching,  we  have  failed  to 
realize  that,  in  the  last  decade  or  two,  society  has  undergone  great 
changes.  Teachers  are  not  alone  in  this.  Periods  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  come  because  business  men  lack  the  vision  to  see  and  under¬ 
stand  economic  and  social  changes.  Large-scale  production  and 
increased  efficiency  in  all  lines  of  industry  must  eventually  be  followed 
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ing  vacations  he  had  the  double  job  of  driver  and  timekeeper  for  a  road-building 
contractor,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  parental-school  superintendent,  Tony 
put  his  money  in  the  bank.  At  high  school  he  played  on  the  football  team, 
coming  “home”  every  night  to  the  parental  school,  where  he  did  his  chores  for 
his  board  and  room.  Strangely  enough,  Tony  began  to  be  invited  out  to  parties 
in  the  neighborhood  in  spite  of  his  parental-school  history.  He  was  a  good 
looking  chap — clean-built  and  clean-spoken.  Mothers  of  girls  told  the  parental- 
school  superintendent  they  had  no  fear  of  Tony’s  being  anything  but  a  gentleman. 

Tony  finished  high  school  and  is  now  at  college.  He  plans  to  be  a  teacher  and 
an  athletic  coach.  Every  summer  he  comes  back  and  works  for  his  contractor 
friend  and  puts  his  money  in  the  bank.  A  year  ago  he  had  an  offer  to  play  semi- 
professional  baseball.  He  wrote  home  to  the  parental  school  that  he  could  use 
the  money  all  right,  but  as  a  future  teacher  he  “didn’t  care  to  do  the  things  those 
guys  did,  ”  so  he  guessed  he  would  build  roads  again. 

Tony’s  case  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  home  life  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  factor.  What  made  Tony  “sick  to  his  stomach”  amid  the 
ducks  and  hens  of  his  south  Seattle  home?  The  arithmetic  he  had 
learned?  What  made  him  decide  he  didn’t  care  to  play  semiprofes¬ 
sional  baseball?  The  geography  and  history  he  had  studied?  Nobody 
would  seriously  say  so. 

Rather  was  it  the  life  ho  had  led — the  regular  hours,  the  well- 
cooked  food,  the  frequent  shower  baths  and  the  plunges  in  the  lake, 
the  wholesome  play,  the  thoroughgoing  work,  the  clean  linen,  the 
interest  of  friendly  teachers,  the  ambition  to  be  one  himself— these 
things  made  Tony  a  new  boy.  He  was  getting  arithmetic  and  geog¬ 
raphy  and  history  at  the  regular  day  school  ho  first  attended,  but  the 
school's  influence  was  slight  when  compared  to  the  influence  of  the 
filth  of  the  ducks  and  hens,  and  of  the  nightly  trips  to  the  railroad 
yards  for  coal  and  grain. 

The  fact  is  that  the  school  is  only  one  segment,  can  hope  to  be  only 
one  segment,  of  the  total  cycle  of  the  educational  experience  of  the 
child.  Any  scheme  of  education  will  fail  that  does  not  connect  the 
school  with  the  other  segments,  that  does  not  take  into  account  the 
other  educative  agencies  in  the  child’s  life — the  home  first,  the  church, 
the  streets  and  playfields,  the  theaters,  the  news  stands,  and  all  the 
rest;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  the  home,  for  it,  in  a  measure,  con¬ 
trols  all  the  rest. 


Charles  A.  Rice 

Superintendent  of  School*,  Portland,  Ortg. 

Home  economics  should  be  in  the  course  of  study  of  every  girl.  It 
should  be  considered  a  part  of  her  education.  Every  girl  needs  train¬ 
ing  in  sewing  and  cooking,  and  in  better  and  more  healthful  living. 
She  needs  a  knowledge  of  practices  enabling  her  to  live  more  intelli¬ 
gently,  to  rear  children  more  wisloy,  and  to  adjust  herself  to  the 
community  with  a  maximum  of  efficiency. 
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by  shorter  working  hours— a  shorter  day  or  shorter  week — or  by 
prolonged  periods  of  unemployment  unless  foreign  trade  can  be 
developed  to  utilize  this  surplus  for  other  goods. 

It  is  to  improve  our  vision  and  change  our  ideas,  and  not  to  give  a 
specific  program,  that  regional  conferences  on  home  economics  have 
been  called. 

The  time  is  here  when  education  must  part  from  its  hard  and  fast 
division  of  subjects  and  attack  projects.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the 
project  method  should  not  have  a  determining  effect  toward  parent¬ 
hood  later.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  over  home- 
making  education.  Instead  of  being  considered  a  fad  or  frill  of  the 
curriculum,  to  be  dismissed  when  hard  times  come,  it  will  become  one 
of  the  last  things  to  be  dispensed  with. 

When  homemaking  education  ministers  to  boys  and  girls,  and  to 
100  per  cent  of  them  as  work  in  which  they  must  all  participate,  then 
it  will  be  an  indispensable  subject.  We  are  looking  forward  to  that 
day,  and  it  is  toward  that  end  that  we  are  holding  regional  conferences 
to  see  what  we  can  get  from  you  who  are  working  in  the  field.  Many 
of  you  are  anxious  to  do  these  things,  and  we  are  hoping  that  your 
curriculums  will  come  to  the  point  where  they  will  take  in  the  whole 
family  and  will  include  subjects  which  are  necessary  for  the  boys  as 
well  as  for  the  girls.  To  justify  its  existence  in  the  school  curric¬ 
ulum,  homemaking  education  must  teach  young  men  and  women 
how  to  make  homes. 

II.  AS  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS  SEE  IT 

Worth  McClure  ( 

Superintendent  of  Schools ,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Education  is  not  something  inflicted  from  without.  It  is  something 
that  buds  from  within,  as  I  shall  show  in  the  following  illustration: 

Tony  was  assigned  to  the  parental  school  by  the  juvenile  court  with  his  older 
brothers.  They  had  been  caught  more  than  once  stealing  coal  and  grain  from 
the  freight  cars  in  the  railroad  yard.  Tony's  father  was  vociferous  in  his  denun¬ 
ciations  of  his  wayward  sons,  just  a  bit  too  vociferous,  but  the  juvenile  authorities 
could  not  prove  that  he  sold  the  coal  and  fed  the  grain  to  his  chickens  and  ducks, 
so  they  did  the  next  best  thing,  which  was  to  take  the  boys  away  from  him  and 
send  them  to  the  parental  school. 

When  Tony  was  11,  he  was  released  to  go  home  one  Monday  morning.  On 
Wednesday  he  was  back  at  the  school.  He  liked  it  better  than  home,  he  said, 
but  he  was  sent  home  again  regardless  of  his  protestations.  After  another  couple 
of  days  he  was  back  again.  “I  can’t  stand  it  at  home,”  he  said,  “It's  so  dirty 
there.  They  throw  their  garbage  out  in  the  back  yard  and  the  ducks  and  chickens 
come  right  into  the  kitchen,  and  it  smells  so  I  can’t  eat.  I  get  sick  to  my  stomach. 
Honest,  I'll  run  away  if  you  don’t  let  me  stay  here!”  Tony  was  allowed  to  stay. 
When  he  finished  the  eighth  grade,  he  was  a  big  strapping  fellow  and  he  was 
given  a  job  to  work  for  his  board  and  room  while  he  attended  high  school.  Dur- 
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Too  few  of  our  girls  are  enrolled  in  home-economics  courses  in  high 
school.  The  numbers  have  been  increasing  slowly  in  our  own  school 
system  in  recent  years.  We  often  wonder  why  the  number  is  not 
larger.  Is  it  because  home  economics  is  a  required  subject  for  all 
girls  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and,  when  these  pupils  get  to 
high  school,  they  desire  to  leave  behind  the  things  they  had  in  grade 
school  and  take  something  new  and  different?  Are  they  “fed up”  on 
cooking  and  sewing?  Are  girls  who  take  these  subjects  in  high  school 
considered  by  other  students  too  domestic  and  left  outside  of  the 
group  who  are  considered  “society”  in  the  school?  Or  is  there  some 
other  reason?  Our  task  is  to  locate  the  reason  and  try  to  remove  it. 

Classroom  instruction  in  home  economics  should  keep  pace  with  the 
changing  order  of  things  in  the  world  about  us.  No  longer  can  the 
schools  proceed  with  a  smug  complacency,  considering  only  things 
inside  the  classroom — the  textbook,  the  course  of  study  as  an  abstract 
guide,  or  the  program  of  recitations,  disregarding  the  moving,  chang¬ 
ing  world  outside.  Even  if  we  train  in  a  definite,  practical  way  for 
functioning  now,  when  the  student  leaves  school  the  procession  will 
have  moved  so  far  forward  that  he  will  be  several  steps  behind. 
Frequent  adjustments  are  therefore  necessary. 

The  home  no  longer  furnishes  the  odd  jobs  and  chores  that  formerly 
kept  girls  employed  and  gave  training  in  habits  of  industry.  As  a 
result,  to-day  leisure  time  hangs  heavy  and  idle  hands  find  mischief 
to  do.  A  century  ago  the  home  in  which  the  girl  was  reared  trans¬ 
formed  the  raw  materials  of  clothing  and  food  into  the  finished  product 
for  the  wardrobe  and  table. 

Regardless  of  these  changes  in  the  duties  of  the  home  to-day,  there 
are  the  same  former  home  responsibilities  that  some  one  must  carry — 
spending  wisely  for  the  necessities  of  the  family,  caring  for  the  health 
of  its  members  from  day  to  day,  promoting  correct  and  wholesome 
relationships  among  them;  in  short,  providing  training  which  was 
formerly  given  by  the  wise  mother.  These  tasks,  and  others,  can 
not  be  neglected  if  we  would  pass  on  to  each  succeeding  generation 
those  things  that  make  civilization  better  and  more  refined. 

Constant  adjustments  are  necessary  in  home-economics  training  to 
set  right  standards,  give  a  sense  of  values,  reach  into  the  poorest  home 
and  through  it  help  the  parent  toward  things  that  are  higher  and 
better,  and  realize  that  home  is  more  than  an  aggregate  of  shelter, 
food,  and  clothing.  Progress  rests  largely  on  home  standards,  and 
home  economics  is  a  most  important  factor  in  setting  the  standards 
of  the  home. 

There  is  unrest  and  confusion  in  the  world  to-day.  Society  is 
more  complex  than  it  has  ever  been.  Production  exceeds  consump¬ 
tion.  Either  we  have  too  many  workers  or  not  enough  consumers, 
or  the  consumers  do  not  have  needs  and  wants  enough.  Their 
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buying  power  is  too  limited.  Since  uncertainty  and  unrest  exist 
outside  of  the  home,  anything  that  the  schools  can  do  to  make  the 
homes  of  the  Nation  orderly,  systematic,  contented,  efficient,  and 
attractive  is  very  much  worth  while. 

The  future  depends  largely  on  our  young  people.  If  they  are 
trained  properly  they  will  play  their  part  courageously  and  their 
genius  will  help  solve  many  of  the  most  intricate  problems  that 
society  has  ever  faced.  The  first  requisite  of  a  human  life  is  the  need 
to  be  fed  and  clothed,  to  be  healthy,  and  to  be  clean.  The  health  and 
happiness  of  the  household  are  largely  in  a  woman’s  hands,  be  she 
mother,  wife,  sister,  or  daughter.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  some 
day  household  economics  will  no  longer  be  an  elective  subject  but 
will  be  required  of  every  girl  who  is  graduated  from  high  school? 

III.  AS  COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS  SEE  IT 

Roscoe  W.  Thatcher 

Former  President,  Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst 

Collegiate  training  is  preparation  for  living,  in  homemaking  educa¬ 
tion,  as  truly  as  in  any  other  type  of  education.  Preparation  for 
living  involves  living  with  others,  not  merely  the  performance  of- 
daily  routine  tasks.  The  acquisition  of  handicraft  skill  in  the  latter 
ought  not,  in  my  judgment,  to  constitute  any  major  part  of  the  time 
or  effort  of  a  college  student.  Preferably,  it  ought  to  precede  the 
college  course,  but  if  this  is  impossible  it  must  be  done  in  postgraduate 
days,  much  as  is  required  by  the  medical  intemeship. 

Collegiate  education  in  home  economics  ought  to  be  on  the  same 
level  as  collegiate  education  in  any  other  field.  It  should  be  based  on 
sound  fundamental  training  in  the  physical,  biological,  and  social 
sciences,  with  the  application  of  this  to  the  vocation  of  homemaking 
shown  by  special  home-economics  instructors,  whose  vocational  or 
professional  pride  will  insure  high  standards  of  approach  and  of 
technique  in  their  courses.  The  professional  side  of  the  problem 
involves  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  research  workers  for  advanc¬ 
ing  the  field  of  knowledge  and  the  levels  of  instruction  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics.  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  this  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  on  the  same  basis  of  preparation  and  standards  as  any  other 
field  of  vocational  education  and  requires  provision  for  graduate 
school  work  which  shall  afford  high-grade  preparation  for  professional 
workers  in  the  field  of  home  economics. 

In  short,  vocational  education  in  homemaking  has  a  distinct  place 
in  the  educational  program  of  our  country  at  every  level  from  the 
short  course  of  the  trade  school  to  the  graduate  school  of  a  university. 
While  it  may  be  a  little  time  yet  before  it  is  classed  as  one  of  the 
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"learned  professions”  it  certainly  has  arrived  at  the  place  where  it  is 
one  of  the  "pursuits  of  life”  for  which  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  intended 
to  establish  a  “liberal  and  practical  education.” 


James  L.  McConaughy 

President,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Cotm. 

Whatever  the  profession  of  college  graduates,  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  them,  men  and  women,  are  going  to  be  homemakers. 
They  are  going  to  be  married  and  are  going  to  establish  homes  and 
rear  families.  It  is  the  time  when  boys  and  girls  are  thinking  of 
marriage  and  the  establishment  of  a  home,  and  it  is  a  wiser  age  in 
which  to  bring  such  questions  to  the  fore  than  in  the  high-school  age. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  if  the  people  who  are  not  immediately 
concerned  with  the  school  profession  are  going  to  have  any  concern 
about  educational  matters  from  the  standpoint  of  sound  home  life, 
the  college  graduates  of  to-day  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  give 
that  leadership  of  to-morrow. 

The  more  we  can  suggest  to  young  people  that  the  establishment 
of  the  right  kind  of  relationships  between  husband  and  wife,  and 
between  child  and  father,  without  religious  or  moral  dominance,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  of  us.  I  regret  the  freedom  of  modern  youth 
to-day,  but  the  open  frankness  with  which  boys  and  girls  can  dis¬ 
cuss  such  matters  is  vastly  better  than  the  smirk  which  used  to  go 
with  a  morbid  attitude  toward  sex.  I  think  we  are  making  real 
progress,  and  that  is  going  to  help  us  with  the  problem  of  training. 

The  girl  of  to-day  is  as  well  educated  as  the  boy  she  marries.  She 
is  also  economically  independent.  The  day  is  gone  when  a  woman 
looks  to  her  husband  for  an  economic  status.  A  man  is  not  conferring 
a  great  favor  on  a  girl  when  he  asks  her  to  marry  him.  There  is  a 
partnership  that  goes  into  marriage  to-day  which  is  vastly  different 
from  that  of  yesterday. 

These  are  days  of  great  opportunity,  of  challenging  responsibility 
for  all  of  us,  whether  as  fathers  or  mothers,  or  as  teachers  in  schools 
or  in  colleges,  to  help  these  boys  and  girls  who  are  going  to  be  the 
founders  of  what  should  be  the  very  best  of  homes  to-morrow. 

I  believe  increasingly,  the  college,  as  I  know  it,  is  conscious  of  the 
need  of  training,  or  trying  to  do  something  along  that  line.  College 
is  a  preparation  for  life — for  marriage  and  for  making  a  home — 
rather  than  for  the  making  of  a  living.  Much  time  should  be  devoted 
to  education  at  the  college  level  for  marriage,  parenthood,  and  family 
life.  Women’s  colleges  are  doing  much  more  along  this  line  than 
men’s  colleges  at  present.  The  departments  of  physiology,  hygiene, 
psychology,  physical  education,  and  sociology  can  contribute  much 
to  this  important  field  of  education. 
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Modem  life  has  radically  changed  marriage.  One  of  the  most 
potent  tests  in  the  eyes  of  society  at  large  was  the  kind  of  a  home 
that  college  graduates  were  going  to  have.  If  the  home  does  not 
bear  testimony  to  the  kind  of  broad  training  for  social  responsibilities 
which  they  should  have  attained  from  the  college  experience,  some¬ 
thing  is  radically  wrong  in  the  way  in  which  the  college  is  discharging 
its  responsibilities.  The  ideal  home  and  family  is  one  in  which  two 
elements  are  mingled — the  element  of  emotion  and  the  element  of 
bra, ins.  The  type  of  marriage  where  you  pick  out  your  mate  by  the 
scales  lays  a  very  poor  foundation  for  a  relationship  for  life  that 
mingles  the  emotions  as  much  as  the  finest  type  of  marriage  does. 
Fundamentally,  this  problem  simmers  down  to  an  individual  need, 
and  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  responsibility  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  helping  boys  and  girls  of  college  age  to  achieve  for  them¬ 
selves,  with  the  help  of  older  people,  the  establishment  of  their  own 
homes  and  families. 
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THE  FORCES  AFFECTING  HOME  LIFE  ANALYZED 
BY  SOCIAL  SCIENTISTS 

I.  THE  ECONOMIST 

Karl  E.  Leib 

Professor  of  Commerce ,  University  of  Iowa 
A.  FAMILY  SATISFIES  HUMAN  WANTS 

If  we  approach  the  study  of  the  effect  of  recent  economic  changes 
upon  home  and  family  life  by  first  asking  what  wants  of  human  beings 
home  and  family  life  tend  to  satisfy,  we  have  at  least  set  up  a  definite 
method  of  approach  to  our  problem. 

In  speaking  of  home  and  family  life,  this  paper  refers  to  a  coopera¬ 
tive  organization,  socially  approved  and  sanctioned,  having  among  its 
primary  purposes  the  rearing  and  protection  of  children;  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  need  for  affection;  and  the  provision  for  comfort,  pro¬ 
tection,  and  seclusion.  Such  an  organization  may  also  secure  economic 
advantage  for  its  members,  facilitate  the  winning  of  social  favor,  lead 
to  sympathy  and  assistance  in  common  interests,  and  provide  an 
agency  for  education  or  training.  .  .  , 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  is :  What  changes,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  discussion,  may  be  considered  as  having  recently  taken 
place  within  the  United  States?  It  will  perhaps  be  best  to  select  those 
which  show  a  significant  shifting  of  conditions  affecting  the  family, 
whether  the  shift  has  been  taking  place  over  a  period  of  several  gener¬ 
ations  or  whether  it  has  become  noticeable  within  the  last  few  years. 

B.  CHANGES  AFFECTING  HOME  AND  FAMILY  LIFE 

The  survey  of  recent  economic  changes  which  was  completed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  in  Febru¬ 
ary  ,  1929,  represents  the  opinion  of  a  carefully  selected  committee, 
headed  by  Herbert  Hoover,  and  composed  of  business  men,  educators, 
economists,  statisticians,  Government  officials,  and  representatives  of 
the  more  prominent  associations  and  learned  societies.  Their  studies 
were  earned  on  under  unusually  favorable  conditions.  From  their 
conclusions  have  been  selected  certain  changes  whose  nature,  effect, 
and  significance  in  their  relation  to  the  family  may  now  be  considered. 

1.  POWER-DRIVEN  MACHINERY 

We  readily  accept  the  statement  that  we  are  living  in  a  period  in 
which  production  is  based  upon  an  increasing  use  of  power,  but  it  is 
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doubtful  whether  we  as  yet  can  fully  grasp  the  implications  of  such  a 
situation.  Since  1850  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  process  of  substi¬ 
tuting  power  for  labor.  We  have  been  transferring  skill  from  the  man 
to  the  machine.  By  such  devices  as  the  drilling  jig,  the  drill  press, 
and  the  automatic  lathe,  we  have  made  possible  the  production  of 
thousands  of  units  of  output  where  but  one  was  possible  before. 
Accuracy  of  measurement  within  millionths  of  an  inch  has  made 
possible  interchangeability  of  parts  which  has  centralized  production 
and  minimized  delay  in  making  repairs. 

In  order  to  provide  the  capital  necessary  for  large-scale  production 
it  has  been  necessary  to  change  the  form  of  the  business  organization 
from  the  individual  enterprise  to  the  corporation  and  thus  to  make 
possible  the  utilization  of  even  small  savings  for  the  furtherance 
of  business.  The  capitalization  of  the  average  steel  industry  in  1850 
was  approximately  $50,000.  To-day  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  a  capitalization  approximating  $2,000,000,000  and  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  that  this  tremendous 
organization  is  not  a  monopoly  in  a  sense  which  would  justify  its 
dissolution  in  an  action  based  upon  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act, 
because  it  controls  less  than  half  the  output  in  its  own  line  of  business. 
Other  great  businesses  familiar  to  us  are  of  almost  equal  importance 
in  our  organization  for  production. 

Through  the  growth  of  corporate  activity,  management  has  been 
gradually  separated  from  ownership  of  capital,  and  the  majority  of 
the  owners  of  common  stock  in  many  of  our  great  enterprises  have 
neither  voice  nor  interest  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  business, 
so  long  as  the  dividends  are  regularly  paid.  The  management  and 
direction  of  industry  are  rapidly  evolving  into  a  specialized  and  highly 
technical  profession  for  which  years  of  intensive  study  and  training 
as  well  as  practical  experience  seem  likely  to  be  necessary  within  the 
near  future. 

The  introduction  of  electrical  machinery  since  1900  has  pushed  out 
the  margin  of  the  territory  to  which  power  may  be  transmitted  from 
the  source  of  generation.  From  a  local  use  the  distance  advances  to 
50,  100,  200  miles  and  more  as  modem  methods  of  insulation  and 
improved  apparatus  are  introduced.  The  power  of  the  waterfall  in 
the  mountain  is  transmitted  to  the  city  on  the  plains  and  people 
congregate  and  build  their  dwellings  about  the  centers  of  production 
and  transportation. 

The  occupation  of  the  people  changes.  The  proportion  of  total 
population  to  be  found  in  the  cities  goes,  by  10-year  periods,  from  29 
per  cent  in  1880  to  35  per  cent  in  1890,  40  per  cent  in  1900,  46  per 
cent  in  1910, 51  per  cent  in  1920,  and  56  per  cent  in  1930.  People  tend 
to  group  themselves  near  those  locations  where  employment  is  to  be 
had.  Consequently  cities  spring  up  at  centers  of  production  or  dis- 
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tribution.  Power  is  increasingly  substituted  for  the  simpler  forms  c 
labor  and  people  become  makers,  tenders,  and  supervisors  of  machines 
Production  of  goods  to  satisfy  human  wants  has  become  predomi 
nantly  a  machine  process  and  the  groups  of  machines  used  for  pro 
duction  are  located  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  best  possibl 
balance  between  the  cost  of  securing  raw  materials  at  the  factory  an< 
transporting  finished  products  to  the  consumer.  Production  and  trans 
portation  centers  complement  each  other  and  a  New  York,  a  Chicago 
or  a  Philadelphia  becomes  a  beehive  of  industry  and  a  congestec 
center  of  population. 

This  substitution  of  power  for  labor  and  concentration  of  labor  ii 
centers  of  production  and  transportation  have  had  their  effect  upoi 
production.  Power  is  equivalent  to  a  greater  supply  of  labor.  The 
division  of  labor  and  the  supervision  of  machines  by  men  would  hav< 
increased  production  even  though  there  had  been  no  change  in  methods 
or  technique,  assuming  the  existence  of  an  adequate  and  remunerative 
market.  Along  with  the  increase  in  available  labor  has  come  an  im¬ 
proved  technique  of  management,  however,  which  has  enormously 
increased  the  possible  effectiveness  of  labor.  The  achievements  oi 
Taylor  and  of  the  students  of  management  who  followed  him  have 
now  become  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recount  them.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  practically  every  great  nation  which  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  manufacturing  has  made  a  study  of  modern  American  methods 
and  has  to  some  extent  adopted  them. 

It  therefore  becomes  possible  to  create  tremendous  quantities  of 
manufactured  goods  in  a  remarkably  short  period  of  time.  Annual 
production  increased  from  $1,000,000,000  in  1849  to  $11,000,000,000 
in  1899  and  $63,000,000,000  in  1925.  The  value  of  income  from  crops 
and  animal  products  on  farms  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  about  $12,000,000,000 
in  1925.  The  occupation  by  which  most  of  our  wants  are  satisfied  is 
now  closely  and  unavoidably  related  to  manufacturing  activity. 

2.  GROWTH  OF  MARKETS 

Increased  markets  were  necessary  to  absorb  the  tremendous  output 
which  improved  methods  of  production  had  made  possible.  Various 
methods  of  stimulating  wants  and  providing  increased  purchasing 
power  were  developed.  Stimulated  by  the  needs  of  an  expanded 
productive  organization  and  increased  wealth,  as  well  as  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  increased  credit,  our  banking  system  grew  in  power  and  re¬ 
sources.  With  the  introduction  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  new 
forms  of  currency  were  made  possible  and  the  purchasing  power  of  a 
gold  dollar  in  the  vaults  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  may  be  multi¬ 
plied  considerably  by  the  time  it  takes  the  form  of  loans  made  to 
customers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  member  banks. 
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Through  bank  credit  it  has  become  possible  to  procure  ready  cash 
without  being  compelled  immediately  to  dispose  of  other  forms  of 
property  in  which  money  may  be  invested,  and  it  is  also  possible  to 
utilize  future  income  before  it  has  actually  been  realized. 

The  development  of  installment  buying,  whereby  goods  of  reason¬ 
ably  long  life  and  stable  value  may  be  purchased  and  payment  spread 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  has  been  one  of  the  interesting  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  past  few  years.  We  may  regard  with  apprehension 
the  possibility  that  inexperienced  buyers  may  be  misled  by  ill-founded 
delusions  of  wealth  and  may  consequently  make  injudicious  purchases, 
but  if  experience  up  to  the  present  time  can  be  relied  upon,  there  are 
at  least  some  fields  in  which  such  a  system  of  credit  may  be  useful. 

3.  IMPROVED  MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION 

Along  with  accumulation  of  wealth  and  increased  buying  power 
there  has  been  a  development  of  improved  means  of  communication. 
Railroads,  automobiles,  paved  highways,  and  even  airplanes  have 
made  possible  greater  and  greater  increases  in  the  speed  with  which 
commodities  may  be  moved  to  market.  The  increased  speed  and 
facility  with  which  raw  materials  may  be  assembled  for  purposes  of 
manufacture  and  new  processes  by  which  perishable  commodities  may 
be  preserved  during  transportation  have  helped  to  push  out  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  possible  markets.  It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection 
that  the  area  which  can  be  included  within  marketable  distance  of  a 
given  point  increases  not  as  the  direct  proportion  involved  in  the  in¬ 
crease  of  speed,  but  rather  as  the  proportion  between  the  squares  of 
the  original  and  the  increased  speed.  The  real  significance  of  the 
transition  from  the  ox  team  to  the  silk  train  and  from  foot  travel  to 
the  airplane  is  greater  than  is  generally  realized.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  the  consuming  power  of  a  market  does  not  increase  in  direct  rela¬ 
tion  to  its  area;  but  within  areas  of  more  or  less  equal  density  of 
population  and  relatively  constant  earning  power  the  effect  of  in¬ 
creased  speed  of  transportation  would  be  great. 

An  interesting  feature  of  an  increasingly  mechanized  civilization 
has  been  the  development  of  what  may  be  termed  “mass  services.” 
The  committee  on  recent  economic  changes  of  the  President’s  Con¬ 
ference  on  Unemployment  mentions  the  application  of  the  philosophy 
of  large-scale  production  to  service  functions  and  gives  the  following 
as  illustrations:  Travel,  entertainment,  education,  insurance,  com¬ 
munication,  and  the  facilities  of  hotels,  restaurants,  delicatessen  stores, 
steam  laundries,  and  public  libraries.  This  development  is  interesting 
in  that  it  provides  an  occupation  for  many  persons  who  find  themselves 
displaced  by  machine  processes  and  perhaps  significant  in  that  many 
of  the  functions  now  carried  on  as  organized  services  were  formerly 
incidental  to  home  and  family  life. 
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A  RISE  IN  THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

With  an  increasing  real  wage  and  increasing  public  expenditures  foi 
social  services  it  seems  clear  that  the  standard  of  living  or  quantity  and 
variety  of  goods  and  services  which  are  within  the  reach  of  an  ordi¬ 
narily  capable  and  industrious  person  has  also  increased.  Hours  oi 
labor  are  likely  to  be  less  in  industry  than  on  the  farm,  the  8-houi 
day  has  become  general,  and  talk  of  the  5-day  week  is  more  frequent 
than  in  times  past.  With  the  increase  in  the  value  of  electric  house¬ 
hold  appliances  1  from  $38,748,242  in  1919  to  $72,933,274  in  1927 
with  4,303,388  washing  machines  sold  from  1923  to  1927,  inclusive’ 
with  $82,000,000  worth  of  electric  refrigerators  (estimated)  sold  in 
1927,  and  21,630,000  automobiles  registered  in  1928,  it  would  seem 
easier  to  argue  that  men  are  freed  from  drudgery  by  machines  ttum 
that  men  are  being  enslaved  by  machines. 

The  fact  that  Bureau  of  Commerce  figures  showed  7,500,000  radio 
sets  in  use  in  homes  on  January  1, 1928,  indicates  a  standard  of  living 
and  possibilities  of  leisure  which  the  idealized  laborer  of  an  idyllic 
agricultural  civilization  might  have  found  it  interesting  to  contem¬ 
plate. 

Our  newspapers  and  even  the  much-abused  movies  have  done  much 
to  spread  the  desire  for  such  a  mode  of  life  to  less  fortunate  peoples. 
China,  Malaysia,  and  India/— to  say  nothing  of  more  modernized 
nations  m  South  America  and  Europe— have  had  opportunities  to  see 
and  envy  the  possessions  of  what  they  believe  to  be  the  typical 
American.  It  is  true  that  at  the  same  time  they  have  been  given 
impressions  which  are  not  so  flattering  to  our  character  and  mode  of 
life,  but  a  demand  for  the  good  things  of  life  is  being  created  which 
must  m  time  be  felt  and  reckoned  with. 
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The  vast  extent  of  present-day  markets  and  the  tremendous  scale 
of  modem  production  have  brought  about  a  degree  of  interdepend¬ 
ence  in  our  national  life  which  is  still  hard  to  realize.  One  manufac¬ 
turer  of  low-pnced  automobiles  decided  not  so  long  ago  to  make  a 

^ “  m°deL  Fo*  months’  PendiQg  the  production  of  the 
new  car,  his  factories  were  closed  while  new  machinery  was  being 

installed  and  new  processes  prepared.  The  result  was  that  the  total 
freight-car  loadings  for  the  whole  United  States  fell  off  to  a  marked 

frX™  d6a?erS  v  n th6  C0Unt17  were  left  with  money  invested 
m  ykch  there  were  no  cars  to  show  and  sales  forces 

Employment  in  Detroit  was  seriously  cur- 
tailed  and  markets  for  raw  materials  were  affected.  ^ 
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A  change  in  the  style  of  women’s  clothing,  resulting  in  the  use  of  less 
material,  has  seriously  affected  the  market  for  cotton  and  threatened 
the  continued  existence  of  the  present  form  of  organization  for  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  woolen  industry.  The  farmer  alone  has  preserved 
something  of  his  former  independence,  but  the  farmer  without  modem 
machinery,  automobile,  radio,  or  mail-order  catalogue  would  lead  a 
troubled  life.  The  prosperity,  and  even  the  comfort,  of  each  of  us 
has  come  to  depend  upon  the  soundness  and  prosperity  of  our  whole 
productive  system. 

If  thin  be  so,  it  behooves  us  to  look  to  it  that  no  pains  be  spared  to 
maintain  that  prosperity.  What  progress  are  we  making  in  that 
direction?  Intelligent  guidance  of  such  a  complicated  system  requires 
a  better  understanding  of  its  characteristics.  Not  only  does  it  seem 
probable  that  a  new  profession,  that  of  business  management,  must  be 
evolved,  but  better  education  of  the  public  in  general  is  necessary  if 
the  skilled  manager  is  not  to  find  his  efforts  balked  through  lack  of 
understanding  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  general  public.  The 
increased  sums  which  are  being  spent  on  education,  increased  enroll¬ 
ment  in  our  schools  and  universities,  and  the  development  of  schools 
and  colleges  for  the  intensive  study  of  business  and  of  our  economic 
system  are  steps  toward  a  planned  control  of  production  and  a  more 
intelligent  adaptation  of  effort  to  needs  which  should  ultimately 
lead  to  increased  welfare  for  all. 

Desirable  as  this  end  may  be,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  more  exact 
knowledge  of  the  consuming  habits  of  the  public  and  a  more  definite 
control  of  production  than  has  been  possible  up  to  the  present  time 
in  order  that  definite  purposes  and  standards  may  be  set  up  and  that 
they  may  be  supported  by  popular  sentiment. 

6.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CHANGED  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM 

Thus  we  find  ourselves  in  a  civilization  which  is  remarkable  for 
the  kaleidoscopic  variety  and  rapidity  of  its  changes.  Almost  before 
we  have  adjusted  ourselves  to  one  set  of  surrounding  conditions 
another  is  upon  us  with  new  problems  and  conditions  to  be  met;  and 
yet  in  this  dynamic  system  with  its  constantly  forming  new  combina¬ 
tions  certain  continuing  tendencies  are  apparent.  From  the  rural 
independence  of  the  pioneers  we  shift  to  specialization  and  interde¬ 
pendence;  from  the  farm  and  the  accompanying  small-scale  units  of 
production  we  change  to  the  factory  and  the  large  city  with  its  con¬ 
gested  population;  from  simplicity  to  scientific  complexity.  The 
institutions — economic,  political,  and  social — which  had  their  in¬ 
ception  in  an  agricultural  society  with  a  comparatively  stable  and 
widely  distributed  population  are  carried  on  in  a  period  of  indus¬ 
trial  production  by  an  extremely  mobile  and  intensely  concentrated 
population. 
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7.  EFFECT  OF  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM  ON  HOME  AND  FAMILY 

Against  these  two  backgrounds,  agricultural  and  industrial,  let 
us  project  our  conception  of  home  and  family  and  judge,  if  we  can, 
what  conditions  gave  rise  to  such  a  grouping  of  individuals,  what 
values  were  to  be  found  in  it,  whether  these  values  are  now  to  be  found 
to  the  same  extent,  and,  if  they  are  not,  what  new  values  have  arisen 
or  what  old  ones  may  be  expanded  and  accentuated. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  repeat  the  warning  that  the  family 
here  discussed  is  the  family  as  it  exists  in  our  own  homes  or  those  of 
our  neighbors.  It  is  composed  of  a  man  and  a  woman  with  perhaps 
one  or  more  children.  It  is  of  value  in  so  far  as  it  aids  them  in  more 
satisfactorily  living  out  their  existence  or  in  so  far  as  such  an  existing 
relationship  is  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  other  individuals 
who  compose  the  society  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  It  is  not  an 
emotional  concept  evolved  out  of  wishes,  imagination,  and  romance 
as  depicted  by  the  poetry  of  the  Victorian  age.  Its  desirability  is 
modified  by  the  nature  and  attitude  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it, 
and  by  the  surrounding  circumstances  in  which  they  live. 

In  the  past,  the  family  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  customary  form  of  organization  for  production  and  that  the  home 
was  in  many  instances  the  workshop.  In  an  agricultural  civilization 
the  wife  performs  part  of  the  labor  in  the  fields  when  necessary,  cares 
for  many  of  the  domestic  animals,  prepares  the  meals,  maintains  the 
home  as  a  place  of  shelter  and  rest,  and  rears  the  children  who  are 
potential  laborers.  She  is  a  partner  in  the  actual  work  of  production 
and  her  disabilities  growing  out  of  her  sex  have  a  minimum  effect  upon 
her  value  as  a  worker  in  the  common  endeavor.  This  same  condition 
seems  to  have  been  true  during  the  earlier  industrial  development 
when  weaving  was  done  in  the  home  and  even  the  wife  of  the  miller 
commonly  operated  the  mill  during  the  sickness  or  absence  of  her 
husband.  In  the  early  craft  guilds,  wife  and  husband  were  both 
members,  and  in  case  of  the  husband's  death  the  wife  and  not  the 
heirs  succeeded  to  the  management  of  the  business.  In  fact,  it  would 
seem  that  only  in  comparatively  recent  years  has  it  been  possible 
for  women  of  the  working  classes  to  confine  their  activities  to 
housekeeping  and  childbearing. 

8.  THE  STATE'S  INTEREST  IN  THE  FAMILY 

The  State  had  a  twofold  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  family 
during  this  period.  In  the  first  place,  the  family  was  essential  to  the 
system  of  production  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  State  was  produced. 
In  the  second  place,  a  large  population  was  desirable  not  only  for  its 
labor  value  but  also  in  order  to  provide  adequate  man  power  for  large 
armies  which  were  essential  for  national  protection.  For  centuries,  a 
wealthy  nation  without  a  powerful  army  would  have  been  an  irresist- 
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ible  source  of  temptation  to  its  neighbors.  Hence  it  was  perfectly 
natural  that  the  concept  of  the  State  as  a  third  party  to  the  contract 
of  marriage  should  be  advanced  and  that  legal  safeguards  should  be 
placed  about  so  important  a  relationship.  Penalties  were  placed 
upon  irregular  relationships.  The  disintegration  of  a  marriage  was 
permitted  only  with  reluctance,  and  alimony  not  only  provided  safe¬ 
guards  for  mother  and  children,  but  came  dangerously  close  to  being 
invoked  as  a  penalty. 

Before  the  growth  of  a  power  industry  the  home  was  also  the 
medium  through  which  certain  services  were  rendered  to  the  child, 
which  are  now  to  a  great  extent  provided  by  other  agencies.  Food 
was  produced  and  prepared,  clothing  was  created  from  wool  produced 
by  the  family  flocks,  and  the  child  was  nursed  and  treated  for  most  of 
its  illnesses  by  the  mother.  Such  education  as  it  received  in  trade  or 
craft  skill  was  largely  imparted  at  home  until  the  growth  of  the 
apprenticeship  system.  The  home  was  also  the  agency  through 
which  the  customs  of  society  were  transmitted. 

Under  former  conditions,  certain  economic  advantages  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  foundation  of  a  home.  The  social  and  legal  system 
was  such  that  the  husband  was  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  theory,  the  head 
of  the  family.  In  many  instances  his  wife  brought  with  her  a  gift  of 
property  which  became  his.  He  was  both  manager  and  owner  of 
wealth  produced  by  their  joint  efforts.  The  manner  of  life  was  such 
that  little  expense  was  connected  with  bringing  children  into  the 
world  and  the  children  themselves  contributed  material  services  to 
the  family  business  at  a  very  early  age.  The  father  either  made  use 
of  the  children  as  laborers  or  apprenticed  them  to  others  and  received 
a  large  part  of  their  wages.  Expense  for  food  and  clothing  was 
relatively  small. 

9.  THE  COST  OF  RAISING  CHILDREN 

At  present  the  father  exercises  much  less  control  over  family 
property  and  little  more  than  moral  suasion  over  conduct.  Dowries 
have  gone  out  of  fashion  and  in  many  cases,  either  by  law  or  by 
mutual  consent,  the  wife  retains  her  separate  property.  Children 
come  into  the  world  at  considerable  expense,  contribute  little  or 
nothing  to  the  family  income,  and  under  modern  standards  and  at 
present  price  levels  for  food  and  clothing  represent  a  serious  outlay 
of  capital.  The  cost  of  rearing  a  child  to  maturity  varies  greatly 
according  to  its  position  in  life,  but  $5,000  would  certainly  be  a 
modest  figure  and  one  father  has  estimated  that  each  of  his  daughters, 
at  the  close  of  her  college  career,  represented  an  investment  of  $20,000. 
The  advantage  secured  at  the  age  of  50  by  the  single  man  who  saves 
his  money  and  puts  it  out  at  compound  interest  is  perfectly  apparent 
and  helps  to  explain  how  the  family,  from  the  dollars  and  cents  point 
of  view,  may  be  regarded  as  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset.  Where 
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agriculture  remains  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people  there  is  no 
need  to  worry  about  race  suicide,  but  the  factory  worker,  living  in 
an  apartment,  finds  the  problem  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  home  is  no  longer  the  workshop.  The  old  cottage  industries, 
such  as  weaving,  lace  making  (perhaps  as  common  to  the  nunnery 
as  to  the  home),  cheese  making,  and  shoe  making  and  repairing,  have 
been  taken  to  industrial  plants  where  motors  and  machines  duplicate 
the  work  of  human  hands.  From  the  production  point  of  view  the 
home  bids  fair  to  become  a  luxury  rather  than  a  necessity.  Just  as 
ownership  and  management  of  capital  tend  to  become  separate  func¬ 
tions  in  large-scale  production,  so  the  work  place  has  been  taken  out 
of  the  home  and  has  been  enlarged  and  built  up  into  the  factory. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Because  of  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  home 
in  an  agricultural  system,  social  attitudes  and  legal  provisions  were 
developed  which  punished  the  individual  severely  for  variations  from 
ideal  home-minded  behavior.  As  a  practical  matter,  alimony  became 
almost  a  matter  of  course  if  a  marriage  were  broken  and  the  wife 
happened  to  be  minded  to  demand  it.  In  many  instances  some  social 
stigma  followed  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  relation  which  had 
become  unbearable  and  an  actual  source  of  danger  to  the  health  and 
sanity  of  the  contracting  parties.  Children  as  well  as  parents  had 
to  bear  their  share  of  this  burden.  Both  husband  and  wife  found 
their  social  contacts  and  their  activities  and  modes  of  recreation 
seriously  restricted  because  of  the  relation  which  had  been  assumed^ 
However  justifiable  such  restrictions  may  have  been  or  may  be,  the 
fact  remains  that  any  person  intelligent  enough  to  realize  their 
existence  will  weigh  them  before  assuming  them. 

10.  HOW  VALUABLE  IS  THE  HOME  TO-DAY? 

Does  the  fact  that  the  home  no  longer  bears  its  old  relation  to 
economic  life,  that  some  of  its  functions  have  disappeared  or  have 
been  taken  over  and  developed  by  other  agencies,  or  that  certain 
disadvantages  and  sacrifices  may  be  associated  with  its  maintenance 
indicate  that  it  has  become  of  doubtful  value?  Those  who  see  only 
the  apparent  increase  in  the  divorce  rate,  the  decreasing  birth  rate, 
and  other  signs  of  what  they  consider  increasing  moral  laxity  are 
inclined  to  view  it  with  alarm,  but  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture. 

The  young  people  of  to-day  are  sometimes  accused  of  being  icon¬ 
oclasts,  without  courtesy,  modesty,  or  reverence.  If  there  be  weight 
to  the  accusation,  nevertheless  there  is  a  certain  wistful  idealism 
beneath  the  skepticism  with  which  their  inexperience  and  distrust 
of  cliques  is  concealed.  The  whole  world  has  passed  through  an 
experience  during  the  last  two  decades  in  which  many  of  our  accepted 
standards  were  overthrown  or  reversed,  and  what  had  been  right 
became  wrong  and  what  had  been  wrong  became  right.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  with  increasing  education  we  are  taught  to  attempt  to 
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think  out  questions  which  the  ignorant  must  leave  to  authority;  that 
science  has  taught  us  that  many  things  which  we  held  to  be  accepted 
facts  are  not  even  tenable  theories;  that  modem  improvements 
are  daily  displacing  outworn  processes;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  questions  be  raised  which  to  an  older  generation  in  a  more  static 
environment  seemed  sacrilege. 

It  is  not  the  truth,  however,  which  need  fear  investigation  and  it 
may  be  that  in  the  end  the  questioning  of  previously  accepted  canons 
will  bring  a  more  complete  understanding  and  a  more  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  values  upon  which  home  and  family  have  sur¬ 
vived.  Romantic  conceptions  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  intelligent  analysis  of  conditions  nor  to  set  up  false  standards 
which  help  to  beg  the  question.  It  is  no  service  to  man  or  woman 
to  build  up  an  expectation  of  happiness  based  on  misrepresentation  of 
human  nature  and  the  basic  conditions  of  existence.  It  is  not  as  a 
dreamer,  seeking  compensation  for  his  own  heartbreak,  which  should 
be  our  goal.  Rather  it  should  give  us  an  intelligent  appreciation 
and,  if  possible,  a  happy  adaptation  to  what  Jack  London  called 
the  hard,  irrefragible  facts. 

Management  engineers  have  developed  a  tool  known  as  the  “job 
analysis.  ”  It  involves  the  scientific  determination  of  purpose  and  an 
equally  careful  study  of  the  simplest  and  best  way  of  directing  energy 
to  the  achievement  of  that  purpose.  Such  a  study  of  home  and  family 
life  at  the  present  time  with  the  proper  resultant  modifications  of  our 
social,  legal,  industrial,  and  educational  systems  would  be  of  tremen¬ 
dous  value  in  our  national  life. 

C.  SOCIAL  VALUES  RESULTING  FROM  HOME  AND  FAMILY  LIFE 

What  values,  then,  remain  to  make  home  and  family  worth  the 
effort  and  sacrifice  by  which  their  existence  is  achieved? 

In  the  first  place,  here  is  a  tried  and  proved  method  of  relationship 
between  man  and  woman  which  would  seem  to  involve  fewer  possi¬ 
bilities  of  harm  or  danger  than  any  which  has  yet  been  evolved.  No 
temporary  association  will  give  the  community  the  interest,  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  status,  the  freedom  from  distraction,  the  conditions  that 
make  for  physical  and  mental  health,  and  the  possibility  of  mutual 
understanding  and  sympathy  that  can  be  found  in  the  best  types  of 
home  and  family.  In  view  of  the  training  and  standards  of  conduct 
which  the  majority  of  us  have  accepted,  no  other  relationship  can  be 
maintained  with  the  same  assurance  of  continuing  self-respect.  In 
this  field,  as  in  any  other,  moderation  and  self-control  have  their 
values,  and  a  series  of  emotional  pyrotechnics  may  be  an  unsatisfying 
and  dangerous  substitute  for  a  clearer  and  steadier  flame. 

If  the  rearing  of  children  be  considered  as  a  worthy  or  gratifying 
activity  and  not  a  mere  incident,  there  is  as  yet  no  agency  which 
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can  operate  as  efficiently  as  a  properly  organized  family.  Judges  and 
heads  of  charitable  institutions  hare  testified  that  more  seems  to  be 
necessary  to  the  proper  development  of  a  child  than  mere  provision 
for  its  physical  wants.  Interest,  affection,  appreciation,  and  intimate 
understanding  can  be  more  freely  supplied  by  even  ignorant  parents 
than  by  the  most  intelligent  and  efficient  of  professional  nurses. 
Affection  may  degenerate  into  indulgence,  but  artificial  affection 
never  passes  current  for  the  real  article.  Our  schools  and  nurseries 
may  guide,  direct,  and  educate,  but  there  is  a  human  relationship 
possible  in  the  home  which  it  is  surprisingly  difficult  to  generate  else¬ 
where.  The  home  has  a  clear  purpose  in  contributing  to  the  rearing 
of  healthy,  intelligent,  and  well-adjusted  children. 

I.  home  as  a  place  for  rest  and  relaxation 

The  increasing  complexity  and  the  nervous  wear  and  tear  and  in¬ 
tense  competitiveness  of  our  modem  industrial  system  would  empha¬ 
size  the  value  of  the  home  as  a  possible  center  of  rest  and  recreation. 
Here  may  be  given  the  opportunity  for  recuperation  which  must  be 
had  if  the  human  mechanism  is  to  stand  the  strain  of  changes  in  diet 
and  conditions  of  life.  Relaxation  of  tense  nerves,  opportunities  for 
quiet  study  and  planning,  hobbies  which  vary  the  monotony  of  some 
types  of  occupation,  proper  diet  and  exercise  for  the  maintenance  of 
physical  efficiency,  all  these  give  possible  developments  in  useful¬ 
ness  which  the  home  may  provide.  The  argument  that  the  presence 
of  children  does  not  favor  such  conditions  and  that  the  apartment 
hotel  may  give  the  same  advantages  without  the  disadvantages  is 
common  enough.  But  no  hotel  or  restaurant  gives  the  individual 
dietary  service  which  the  homo  may  provide.  A  plan  for  proper  care 
and  development  of  children  without  unnecessary  pain  and  distrac¬ 
tion  for  adults  is  surely  not  beyond  attainment. 

Even  though  some  of  the  economic  advantages  of  a  homo  have  been 
lost  in  the  development  of  a  new  type  of  organization  for  production, 
some  benefits  remain.  Two  may  not  be  able  to  live  as  cheaply  as 
one  in  a  modem  home,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  two 
may  five  in  a  home  more  cheaply  and  much  more  satisfactorily  than 
in  two  entirely  separate  establishments  furnishing  anything  near  the 
same  degree  of  utility  and  comfort.  Combination  of  certain  items  of 
expense  for  food,  light,  space,  and  heat  should  surely  make  possible 
a  decrease  in  the  total  expenditure.  The  benefits  of  efforts  during 
leisure  time  which  result  in  an  increase  in  living  comfort  may  be 
shared  by  two  as  easily  as  they  may  be  enjoyed  by  one. 

2.  THE  NEED  FOR  MORE  THAN  SATISFACTION  OF  ECONOMIC  WANTS 

It  is  undeniable  that  something  more  than  the  mere  satisfaction 
or  economic  wants  is  vital  to  a  well-rounded  and  happy  existence. 
There  are  human  needs  which  must  be  met,  and  in  the  home  lies  the 
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opportunity  for  the  creation  of  the  essential  gratification  of  these 
most  important  cravings.  Here  may  be  provided  recognition  for  the 
qualities  which  outsiders  may  be  slow  to  appreciate.  Honesty, 
kindliness,  gentleness,  and  trustworthiness  may  be  held  at  their  true 
worth  and  the  little  triumphs  of  outside  life  may  be  doubled  in  value 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  perceived  and  shared  by  those  whose  good 
opinion  is  of  value.  Affection  should  be  found  here  and  certainty  of 
understanding  and  sympathy.  If  these  values  are  not  present,  we 
need  more  knowledge  of  the  reasons  which  prevent  their  development 
and  of  the  technique  by  which  their  existence  may  be  favored  and 
promoted. 

New  experience  and  some  of  the  greatest  adventures  of  life  are 
surely  to  be  found  in  the  home.  The  man  or  woman  who  has  known 
the  unquestioning  faith  and  loyalty  of  a  child  or  who  has  faced  death 
or  seen  it  patiently  and  bravely  risked  knows  that  those  who  live  for 
themselves  alone  live  incompletely.  These  experiences  are  facts  of 
life  and  not  romantic  fictions.  How  far  does  education  go  in  fitting 
us  to  bring  out  in  a  home  the  best  of  which  we  and  it  may  be  capable? 

Here  lies  the  challenge  to  our  knowledge  and  abilities.  There  seems 
little  question  that  with  the  further  development  of  industry  we  may 
greatly  increase  -the  sum  total  of  goods  which  may  be  produced  for 
the  satisfaction  of  human  wants.  Millions  of  people  are  still  un¬ 
satisfied.  There  is  room  in  our  productive  system  for  utilization  of 
the  efforts  of  every  individual  if  that  effort  be  properly  planned  and 
intelligently  directed.  Women  in  greater  and  greater  numbers  are 
seeking  to  find  again  their  places  in  the  productive  system,  from 
which  in  the  earlier  development  of  the  machine  age  they  were  tem¬ 
porarily  ousted.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  again  as¬ 
sume  a  position  calling  for  the  exercise  of  their  utmost  abilities  and 
permitting  them  some  choice  as  to  the  direction  in  which  they  will 
exercise  their  capacities.  If  they  find  .happiness  in  devoting  their 
entire  time  and  attention  to  home  and  children,  they  should  have 
that  opportunity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  find  that  under  modem 
conditions  many  of  the  functions  formerly  inevitably  connected  with 
the  home  are  now  better  cared  for  by  outsiders,  that  children  are  not 
the  chief  interest  in  their  lives,  and  that  childlessness  leaves  them 
free  for  other  interests,  or  that  an  appreciable  portion  of  their  life 
span  is  still  available  after  the  duties  of  child  bearing  and  rearing 
have  been  performed,  then  they  should  not  be  thrust  aside  from 
modem  activity  under  a  pretext  of  gallantry  or  with  a  contemptuous 
reference  to  home  as  the  woman’s  sphere.  It  seems  quite  probable 
that  there  will  be  not  only  room  for  them  but  also  need  for  them 
in  the  economic  world. 

In  office  work,  as  statisticians,  as  dietitians,  in  the  professions,  the 
work  of  women  is  daily  becoming  more  essential,  In  work  calling  for 
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delicate  manipulation,  such  as  the  handling  of  small  m  albino  parts 
in  the  artistic  and  literary  world  as  well  as  in  science  education 
their  services  are  needed.  Our  institutions  must  adapt  themselves 
to  this  need.  The  problem  of  maintaining  home  values  and  yet  per¬ 
mitting  other  interests  and  occupations  should  not  be  unsolvable. 

D.  EXTENSION  OF  HOME-ECONOMICS  TRAINING 

If  the  profession  of  homemaking  can  be  studied  with  the  same 
intelligence  that  the  problems  of  industry  are  approached  the  future 
would  seem  more  certain.  If  the  home  of  the  future  can  be  based 
upon  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  independent  and  self-respecting 
persons  rather  than  upon  social  coercion  and  if  the  purpose  of  a  home 
and  the  attitudes  and  methods  which  seem  best  fitted  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  that  purpose  can  be  carefully  studied  and  understood,  we  may 
hope  to  give  real  education  for  homemaking. 

II-  THE  SOCIOLOGIST 


vjt.  1KUXAL 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

A.  WHICH  POSITION  ? 

In  any  consideration  of  the  family  as  a  social  institution,  we  might 
take  one  of  three  positions.  We  might  join  with  those  who  think  that 
they  have  sung  the  swan  song  for  another  venerable  and  at  one  time 
necessary  social  institution.  The  family  is  going,  they  sav  and  we 
nnght  just  as  well  recognize  the  fact.  Thi  crifeSg  w 
have  stopped  tins  institution  of  all  the  functions  which  at  various 
ages  have  been  claimed  for  it,  say  that  unless  we  can  find  additional 
services  that  the  family  can  perform,  some  more  effective  agency 
might  well  be  substituted  for  it.  In  the  second  place,  there  areliho 2 

Z7a“ded  f0lk  Wh°'  shuttiDS  their  eyes  to  the  changes 
that  have  been  occurring  around  them,  strike  out  in  all  directions 

Mv^ThTt111-!^?!638  sifbb0letllS’  “the  sanctity  of  the 
hasHbeen  erected^ T7P°“  Which  °Ur 

latter  with  all  its  sentimental  and  meaningless  dribble  But 

realistic  fashion  fa^the  mSlY  -?*  °f  those  who  »  * 

about  our  present  sorfetv  ^rj  JT  7  °f  that  hav®  b«>ught 

occurred  in  the  familv  Jifwt  con«<)n“tant  changes  that  have 
taauly  mth  the ri**  of  accepting  tKe  changes  and 
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making  such  adjustments  to  them  as  seem,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
to  be  inevitable. 

In  human  society,  almost  all  conceivable  types  of  marriage  have 
been  tried  at  one  time  or  another  under  varying  circumstances.  We 
have  plenty  of  anthropological  and  ethnological  evidence  for  all 
variations  in  the  form  of  the  family  from  the  most  temporary  to  the 
most  permanent  varieties  of  union.  Whatever  the  form,  however, 
there  has  always  been  marriage  in  human  society,  as  contrasted  with 
mere  mating  among  the  animals,  and  there  has  always  been  some 
kind  of  family,  however  transient  and  temporary. 

B.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  FAMILY 

Just  what  have  been  and  are  the  functions  of  the  family?  In  a 
supercritical  age,  when  all  human  institutions  are  being  called  before 
the  bar  of  a  pragmatic  test,  and  accepted  or  discarded  on  the  basis  of 
the  results  of  that  test,  it  seems  highly  desirable  for  us  to  ask  the 
question.  To  answer  it,  however,  we  must  look  at  the  family  not 
merely  as  it  is  but  as  it  has  been.  To  begin  with,  the  family  has 
performed  an  economic  function.  There  are  those  like  Sumner, 
Starcke,  and  others  who  would  maintain  that  this  was  probably  the 
original  primary  reason  for  marriage.  “Woman  becomes  indis¬ 
pensable  to  man  ‘not  on  account  of  an  impulse  (sex  attraction)  which 
is  suddenly  aroused  and  as  quickly  disappears,  but  on  account  of  a 
necessity  which  endures  as  long  as  life  itself,  namely  the  need  of 
food.’”  Marriage  is  primarily  a  form  of  cooperation  in  self-mainte¬ 
nance  and  its  bond  is  tighter  or  looser  according  to  the  advantages  of 
the  partnership  under  existing  circumstances.* 

No  one  will  question  the  r61e  that  economic  cooperation  has  played 
in  marriage  and  the  family.  But,  with  the  old  household  functions  of 
the  woman  removed  by  the  mechanization  and  standardization  of 
life,  the  economic  functions  of  the  woman  in  the  home  as  comple¬ 
mentary  to  those  of  the  male  have  disappeared.  Not  only  has  the 
patriarchal  conception  of  the  family  disappeared  in  this  age  of 
woman’s  rights,  but  woman  has  taken  her  place  alongside  man  in 
the  factory,  the  trades,  and  the  professions.  She  has  declared  not 
merely  her  personal  independence  but  her  economic  independence  as 
well.  “Woman’s  entry  into  industry,  the  trades,  and  the  professions 
increased  from  14.7  per  cent  in  1870  to  24  per  cent  in  1920.  For 
married  women  the  percentage  employed  in  1890  was  4.6  as  compared 
with  9  in- 1920.  In  the  professions  alone,  there  were  13.3  per  cent 
of  the  women  and  girls  engaged  in  all  nonagricultural  pursuits  as 
compared  with  6.4  per  cent  in  1870.” 8  And  this  is  a  movement  which 
will  doubtless  continue,  if  anything,  with  accelerating  speed. 

t  Boomer,  W.  O.,  <nwf  KaBtt,  A.  O.  The  SeAanoe  of  Society.  VoL  8,  Tele  University  Press,  1927.  pp. 
» leaden**,  Tfee  tm  tfce  Present  Social  Order,  p.  M. 
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The  home  as  a  self-sufficing  economic  unit  in  which  the  father  the 
mother,  and  the  children  performed  mutually  complementary, 
economic  functions  is  gone.  Furthermore,  woman  is  no  longer 
necessarily  an  economic  liability — there  is  no  longer  any  economic 
necessity  for  her  to  enter  the  marriage  bond.  However,  it  is  still 
true,  among  certain  classes  at  least,  that  the  wage  earnings  of  both 
father  and  mother  are  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  higher  and 
higher  standards  of  living,  to  give  the  children  the  most  in  educational 
opportunities.  Especially  is  it  true  that  the  earnings  of  the  woman 
prove  to  be  extremely  valuable  in  the  case  of  factory  workers  to  tide 
over  periods  of  unemployment,  sickness,  or  accident,  or  any  other 
of  the  exigencies  of  modem  industrialism  to  which  the  male  worker 
“  SU3C0ptible.  Granted  that  this  is  not  a  desirable  situation,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  work  of  man  and  woman  is  still  economically 
complementary,  although  in  a  different  sense  than  under  a  former 
agncultural  state  of  society,  as  a  mere  cursory  reading  of  a  study  like 
Lynd’s  “Middletown”  will  reveal. 

Suppose  we  grant  that  the  economic  foundation  and  function  of  the 
family  have  disappeared.  Does  anyone  want  to  see  a  return  to  a 
home  where  the  wife  and  mother  is  a  household  slave,  or  a  fellow 
worker  m  the  fields  with  her  husband?  There  are  some  few  people 
who  yearn  for  a  return  of  the  home  as  a  self-sufficing  economic  unit 
But  even  those  like  Borsodi  conceive  of  that  situation  not  as  a  return 
to  the  soul-destroying  labor  of  a  previous  era  but  a  home  thoroughly 
mechanized  making  use  of  every  available  household  labor-saving 
machine.  But  if  a  Borsodi  home  is  to  be  the  home  of  the  future^ 
fail  to  see  the  trend.  ’ 

A  second  important  function  which  the  family  has  performed  in 
social  evolution  is  that  of  the  reproduction  of  the  race.  No  attempt 
is  being  made  through  our  discussion  to  differentiate  sharply  between 
the  interwoven  problems  of  marriage  and  the  family.  When  we  speak 
of  reproduction  we  are  thinking  of  two  things:  The  sex  relation  and 
incidental  to  it,  the  production  of  offspring.  In  the  whole  of  man's 
social  development,  marriage  has  had  the  effect  of  creating  a  fom  of 
umon  of  the  sexes  which  has  operated  to  canalize  and  regulate  that 
extremely  powerful  human  urge,  the  sex  drive.  If  we  h^ve 

marriage,  and  the  Western  World  understands  that  to  mem  monl! 

institution  to  regulate  the  relationship  of  the  sexes  and  to  keep  within 
some  limits  the  expression  of  the  sex  drive.  To  be  sure  the  institution 
we  have  has  been  far  from  perfect  in  this  regard.  The  volume  of 
extramarital  sex  relationship  is  large,  when  we  consider  that  reliable 
estimates  place  the  number  of  venereally  infected  people  as  hkh  an 

tom  wtot  somety  rcgsrds  „  fflicit  »  ralMdoos.  Bu?X 
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question  is  not  how  inadequately  has  marriage  canalized  the  sex  drive 
but  how  great  would  he  the  socially  harmful  effects  of  not  having 
such  an  institution. 

The  second  aspect  of  reproduction  is  the  production  of  offspring. 
The  human  race  is  bisexual;  offspring  are  the  result  of  the  relation 
between  the  sexes.  Whether  or  not  there  is  a  biological  basis  for  a 
so-called  parental  instinct,  or  whether  it  is  the  end  product  of  habit 
growing  out  of  association,  the  fact  remains  that  there  exists  a  tie 
between  parents  and  offspring  which  is  at  the  basis  of  the  family. 
One  might  grant  on  rational  grounds  that  this  means  of  reproduction 
is  an  extremely  wasteful,  even  silly,  method  of  continuing  the  race. 
But  the  hopes  of  science  to  simplify  the  process  by  artificial  processes 
of  fertilization  of  ova  and  the  growth  of  the  embryo  in  artificial  media, 
with  the  possibility,  according  to  Aldous  Huxley,  of  producing  96 
identical  products  at  the  same  time,  such  hopes  are  about  as  chimer¬ 
ical  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  as  the  far-better  known,  syn¬ 
thetically  prepared  foods  which  have  been  promised  to  us  in  convenient 
pellets.  Such  convenient  means  of  securing  physical  sustenance  would 
indeed  be  a  great  boon  for  our  millions  to  whom  the  soda-fountain 
lunch  counter  has  become  an  inevitable  part  of  daily  routine — 
a  decided  disaster  for  those  to  whom  eating  is  still  a  ceremony  and 
an  art. 

But  suppose  again  that  we  grant  that  the  relation  of  the  sexes  and 
consequent  reproduction  of  the  race  do  not  of  necessity  imply  the 
existence  of  a  family.  A  third  service  which  the  family  has  performed 
is  that  of  being  the  primary  group,  to  use  Cooley’s  well-known  phrase, 
in  which  the  child  gets  his  earliest  education  and  socializing  habits. 
In  simpler  societies  this  was  an  extremely  important  service.  The 
tendency  in  modem  societies  has  been  to  take  these  functions  away 
from  the  home  and  family.  At  the  beginning  of  our  national  history, 
the  home  was  the  usual  place  for  receiving  the  elementary  instruction. 
The  public-school  system  as  we  know  it  to-day  is  an  Amerioan  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Three  hundred  years  ago  the  institu¬ 
tional  education  of  children  began  with  the  college.  The  age  has  been 
steadily  pushed  downward.  First,  the  Latin  or  grammar  school,  then 
the  public  elementary  school,  then  the  kindergarten,  and  finally,  now, 
the  nursery  school.  Thus  has  much  of  the  educational  function, 
together  with  the  socializing  function  of  the  family,  been  taken  from 
the  home. 

Other  traditional  functions  of  the  home  and  family  have  been  dis¬ 
appearing,  to  use  the  words  of  Lawrence  Frank: 

The  care  of  the  rich  and  the  maintenance  of  health  have  become  institutionalized 
in  hospitals,  sanatoria,  and  dinks,  aided  by  visiting  nurses  and  related  personnel 
who  render  the  care  formerly  given  by  members  of  the  family. 
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Childbirth,  is  increasingly  taking  place  in  hospitals,  and  the  care  and  nurture 
of  the  child  is  likewise  moving  outside  of  the  home  to  the  clinic,  nursery  school, 
kindergarten,  summer  camp,  playground,  and  youth  organization.  ,  .  . 

For  recreation  and  leisure-time  activities,  the  home  has  already  yielded  to  the 
theater  for  plays  and  moving  pictures,  to  clubs  and  associations  and  commercial¬ 
ized  amusements  of  all  kinds.  .  .  . 

The  provision  against  the  proverbial  rainy  day  is  being  cared  for  by  social  and 
governmental  schemes  of  pensions,  allowances,  and  tax-supported  services. 

In  the  religious  sphere,  the  home  and  the  family  are  becoming  an  increasing 
object  of  concern  on  the  part  of  church  leaders,  while  the  old-time  intimate 
religious  life  of  the  family  appears  to  be  fading  out  or  losing  much  of  its  former 
importance  and  significance.4 

And  Mr.  Frank  has  by  no  means  catalogued  all  the  other  functions 
which  have  been  previously  or  are  now  associated  with  the  family. 
One  very  important  one  has  been  the  alliance  between  marriage  and 
the  family  and  property.  We  have  passed  the  stage  when  woman 
was  regarded  as  property;  many  European  peoples  still  cling  to  the 
bride  price  and  the  dowry.  With  us,  the  whole  problem  of  inheritance 
of  property,  the  property  rights  of  woman  and  children  are  tied  up 
with  the  family. 

Then  there  are  other  functions,  such  as  the  less  tangible  and  con¬ 
crete  ones  as  the  affectionai  and  romantic  functions  of  marriage  and 
the  family,  the  gratification  of  one's  vanity,  the  feeling  that  one  belongs 
to  an  intimate  group. 

Margaret  Mead,  the  authoress  of  that  delightful  book  “Coming  of 
Age  in  Samoa,”  insists  that  the  one  universal  function  of  the  family  is 
the  status-giving,  child-rearing  function. 

When  modern  writers  say  that  the  family  among  us  has  lost  its  function,  they 
merely  mean  that  the  western  European  patriarchal  family,  which  was  once  a 
social-economic  and  industrial  unit  of  a  high  degree  of  self-sufficiency,  is  breaking 
down,  that  its  disciplinary  and  educational  functions  have  been  taken  over  by 
the  State  and  its  industrial  functions  preempted  by  modem  machine  production. 
But  all  of  these  are  merely  functions  of  the  family  in  our  own  immediate  history — 
not  inalienable  functions  of  the  family  in  human  society.  ,  .  . 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  were  State  responsibility  for  children  to  be  substituted 
for  the  present  family  organization,  we  would  again  obtain  a  type  of  guaranty  for 
children  which  the  present  weak  bilateral  family  fails  to  give.* 

After  such  a  lengthy  and  doubtless  tiresome  analysis  of  the  func¬ 
tions  which  the  family  has  performed,  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
present  American  family  had  lost  its  chief  reasons  for  existence.  Yet 
people  are  still  marrying  and  founding  families.  From  1890  to  1920, 
the  percentage  of  the  population  15  years  and  over  that  was  married 
increased  4.6  per  cent.  In  spite  of  all  reasoning  to  the  contrary  to 
demonstrate  that  the  function  of  marriage  and  the  family  have  one 

4  Annals  erf  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sdenoe,  March,  1932.  The  Modem,  American 
Family,  p.  97. 

4  Ibid.  The  American  Family,  pp.  27-28. 
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by  one  been  stripped  from  it,  people  go  on  marrying  anil  establishing 
families. 

Accompanying  this  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  population 
married  has  been  another  trend,  namely,  increase  in  the  divorce  rate, 
or  a  growing  number  of  family  breakdowns.  Much  has  boon  made 
of  the  American  divorce  rate  as  compared  with  other  nations.  Our 
divorces  are  increasing  three  times  faster  than  our  population.  Wo 
feel  ashamed  of  our  record  in  this  regard — and  yet  with  a  rapidly 
changing  society,  with  increased  rights  for  women — with  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  economic  dependence  of  woman  on  man — with 
marriage  a  completely  voluntary  act,  and  above  all,  with  our  complete 
and  almost  total  disregard  for  education  for  marriage,  and  family 
making — I  say,  with  these  things  in  mind,  we  might  have  expected  a 
rising  divorce  rate. 

Failure  has  dogged  our  footsteps  in  attempts  to  solve  this  problem 
through  more  stringent  divorce  legislation.  With  the  exception  of 
States  such  as  Nevada,  Arkansas,  and  Idaho,  the  general  trend  in 
State  divorce  legislation  during  the  past  generation  has  been  not 
toward  more  lax  divorce  laws,  as  iB  popularly  supposed,  but  toward 
more  restrictive  legislation.  There  are  some  who  would  have  us  pass 
a  Federal  amendment  unifying  and  standardizing  our  divergent  State 
divorce  laws.  Yet  the  problem  of  divorce  can  not  and  will  not  be 
solved  by  legislation.  The  hope  for  its  solution  lies  not  in  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  the  break-up  of  families  which  have  already  broken  up  and 
just  await  social  sanction  for  the  collapse— the  hope  lies  in  preventing 
the  causes  of  the  original  breakdown.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  we 
lead  the  world  in  divorce  rates  is  that  as  individuals  we  are  more 
ready  to  admit  that  our  marriage  has  been  a  failure  and  to  experiment 
anew.  But  always  it  is  a  blind  experimentation.  Through  our  edu¬ 
cational  system,  we  provide  little  guidance  for  marriage  and  family 
life.  We  would  think  a  man  an  idiot  who  went  on  an  Arctic  expedi¬ 
tion  without  making  the  most  thorough  and  painstaking  preparation 
possible,  by  consulting  all  the  charts,  guides,  helps,  etc.,  that  were 
available.  Even  so,  we  might  brand  as  idiotic  a  society  that  allows 
its  members  to  marry  and  establish  families  (a  life  expedition)  with¬ 
out  giving  the  slightest  thought  to  preparation  for  the  venture.  The 
remarkable  fact  about  this  situation  iB  not  that  many  families  break 
down  in  our  present  complex  society — rather  is  it  remarkable  that  so 
many  succeed! 

C  PRESENT  POSSIBILITIES  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY 

The  creation  of  a  family  and  the  setting  up  of  a  harmonious  home 
in  our  generation  is  a  more  difficult  task  than  has  ever  been  faced 
before  by  the  human  species.  So  long  as  the  primary  motive  for 
marriage  and  the  family  was  economic  interdependence,  there  was  a 
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bond  that  could  not  be  broken  except  at  considerable  sacrifice  to  all 
concerned.  So  long  as  the  family  was  the  center  of  child  education 
and  nurture,  the  only  recourse  in  case  of  illness  or  old  age,  the  center 
of  recreational  activities,  the  home  was  necessarily  more  permanent 
to  start  with.  But,  with  many  of  these  functions  performed  in  other 
ways,  what  happens  to  the  family?  To  me,  just  this  happens  to  the 
family.  For  the  first  time  in  human  history,  and  by  that  I  mean  the 
entire  life  of  man  on  earth,  we  to-day  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
of  the  family  that  which  has  never  been  possible  in  any  previous  cul¬ 
ture.  We  can  make  of  this  institution  a  harmonious  primary  group, 
giving  status  to  parents  and  children  alike.  If  there  is  one  fact  that 
is  self-evident  to  all  students  of  human  society,  it  is  that  man  is  by 
nature,  or  has  become,  a  social  being.  Man  can  no  more  live  without 
his  fellows  than  he  can  without  food  and  sustenance.  “The  Man 
Without  a  Country”  is  a  pure  figment  of  the  imagination— for  such  a 
man  is  no  longer  a  human  being.  Not  only  does  the  group  mold  the 
individual  in  every  aspect  of  his  personality  so  that,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  man  may  be  said  to  be  a  product  of  society;  but  man  also  de¬ 
pends  upon  his  social  groupings,  he  exalts  his  social  bonds  to  the  point 
where  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  sake  of  the  group.  The 
family  has  been,  and  I  venture  to  make  the  prediction  that  it  will 
long  continue  to  be,  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  socializing  and  status-giving  agencies  that  man  in  his  devel- 
opment  has  been  able  to  devise. 


I  fail  to  follow  the  arguments  of  those  who  say  that  some  other 
group  or  institution  can  take  the  place  of  the  family.  Can  the  play 

^tP\^e-n^kk°rll00d  group,  the  fraternal  order  or  club,  the  State 
or  the  Nation,  act  in  the  capacity  of  pater  to  its  members?  Can  they 
replace  the  intimate,  face-to-face  contacts  that  in  the  family  take  a 
nonmoral,  biological,  nonsocial  creature  and  begin  the  tedious  process 
of  transforming  it  into  a  moral,  social,  and,  if  you  permit  me  to  use 

•  ^0rd’ tPmtUal  beinS?  Personally,  I  think  not,  and  the  whole 
weight  of  the  experience  of  social  workers,  physicians,  psychiatrists, 
and  juvenile  judges  would  seem  to  bear  out  the  contention  that  a 
home,  even  though  it  be  a  foster  one,  is  infinitely  superior  for  the 
making  of  socially  acceptable  behavior  to  any  institutional  or  larger 
group  device  that  we  have  as  yet  tried  out. 

In  the  next  place,  I  think  we  have  an  opportunity  to  make  of  the 
f amfiy  an  institution  in  which  some  of  the  finer  qualities  of  life  can  be 
passed  on  to  the  children.  I  mean  simply  this,  that  now  in  our  society! 
witii  mechanical  slaves  to  do  our  work,  it  is  theoretically  possible  for  us 
more  andmore  of  our  energies  to  the  cultivation^  what  older 
civilizations  than  ours  tell  us  are  the  products  of  mature  culture 

ofSe^h  8fa?Ulatl0n  °f.mterest  “  the  and  aesthetic  sidra 

of  life,  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  our  intellects,  the  cultivation 
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of  a  gernmiely  spiritual  outlook  as  opposed  to  a  crassly  materialist 
For  this  function  the  home  seems  admirably  adapted.  Here  is  the 
earliest  and  most  important  source  of  not  merely  the  child’s  social 
values,  for  here  the  mitral  stamp  is  put  upon  his  emerging  personality. 
With  the  energies  of  parents  increasingly  freed  for  attention  to  their 
children,  think  of  the  possibilities  of  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  the 
cMdxea  an  appreciation  of  some  of  these  finer  aspects  of  human  life. 
What  chance  in  a  society  where  the  main  function  of  the  family  was 
an  economic  one,  where  the  father  and  mother  were  engaged  all 
day  m  slaving  for  self-maintenance,  and  where  the  children  as  soon 
as  they  were  old  enough  joined  the  working  procession— what  chance 
in  such  an  institution  for  the  development  of  these  higher  qualities? 

To  be  sure,  such  a .  conception  of  the  family  relationship  requires 
an  intelligent  viewpoint  concerning  this  institution.  It  requires  a 
higher  order  of  forethought  and  preparation  than  was  demanded  in 
any  previous  society.  Individuals  can  not  enter  such  a  family  without 
the  requisite  training.  But  where  are  they  to  get  such  training? 
Unfortunately,  because  we  have  either  been  blind  to  a  changing 
society  around  us,  or  we  believed  that  things  would  right  themselves 
without  any  outside  interference,  and  we  simply  held  tenaciously  to 
an  institution  because  it  was  sanctioned  by  miUemums  of  tradition, 
we  have  not  made  the  adaptations  that  are  necessary  to  make  possible 
such  a  family.  We  have  not  provided  in  our  educational  system  or 
anywhere  else  for  an  adequate  training  for  marriage  and  family  life. 
But  we  are  beginning  to  appreciate  this  lag  and  we  are  making  some 
attempts  to  face  the  problem. 

Social  work  agencies  are  making  some  efforts  to  meet  this  problem 
by  combining  their  knowledge  of  family  problems  with  the  expert 
advice  of  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  and  social  workers  to  assist 
in  the  program  of  education  for  marriage  and  the  family.  Motivated 
as  their  work  is  by  the  best  intentions,  most  of  their  contacts  with 
the  situations  come  just  before  or  after  the  crises  in  family  relations 
have  been  reached,  so  that  as  a  preventive  measure,  it  falls  short. 
In  some  of  our  larger  cities,  clergymen,  with  the  help  of  professional 
workers,  are  conducting  premarital  classes  and  giving  invaluable 
help  to  those  contemplating  marriage  in  such  problems  as  sex  life, 
parent  education,  keeping  a  family  budget,  etc.  Parent  education 
has  made  considerable  strides  both  in  and  outside  academic  circles. 
Home-economics  departments  in  our  colleges  are  facing  the  problem 
squarely  and  adjusting  their  curricula  to  the  needs  of  young  men  and 
especially  young  women.  Of  course,  mere  theories  will  not  do. 
What  we  need  in  this  field  is  a  competent  body  of  knowledge  to  act 
as  a  guide.  Just  as  every  individual  differs  so  every  attempt  at 
setting  up  a  home  and  family  has  its  own  peculiar  problems.  How¬ 
ever,  if  we  can  get  a  sufficiently  large  body  of  knowledge  on  the  basis 
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of  case  studies  and  experiences,  we  shall  be  able  to  generalize  effec¬ 
tively  enough  to  reach  conclusions  that  will  be  universally  applicable. 

Perhaps  the  Family  Relations  Institute  of  Los  Angeles  has  pointed 
the  way  in  the  short  year  of  its  existence.  In  an  organized  attempt 
to  provide  guidance  to  marriage  and  family  life,  it  has  accumulated 
some  very  valuable  data.  On  the  basis  of  its  work  so  far  it  has  come 
to  the  tentative  conclusion  that  the  two  greatest  needs  in  education 
lor  marriage  and  the  family  are  the  sex  and  economic  problems. 
This  would  seem  to  bear  out  the  contention  that  has  frequently  been 
made  by  judges  of  domestic-relations  courts  and  others  that  most 
marriages  collapse  on  these  two  issues.  To  provide  for  education 
along  these  lines  not  only  in  our  colleges  but  in  our  whole  public- 
school  system  would  then  seem  to  be  an  imperative  necessity  if  we 
are  to  rehabilitate  the  family  and  to  refine  its  functions. 

Several  years  ago  a  student  of  mine  asked  me  if  he  might  have 
the  privilege  of  writing  his  major  thesis  for  the  department  in  the 
field  of  “sex  and  married  life.”  Had  I  not  known  him  so  well,  I 
might  have  suspected  that  he  had  some  morbid  interest  in  a  topic 
of  that  kind,  but  appreciating  the  fact  that  he  was  contemplating 
marriage,  I  saw  that  here  was  a  boy  who  had  arrived  at  his  senior 
year  in  college  and  nowhere  in  all  his  educational  work  had  he 
received  what  he  felt  was  going  to  prove  absolutely  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  if  he  were  to  embark  intelligently  on  the  marriage  venture* 
I  encouraged  him  in  the  project,  and  he  wrote  a  very  excellent  and 
intelligent  paper.  I  suppose  that  you  would  say  that  is  the  way 
all  education  should  progress,  through  interest  to  investigation  to 
conclusions.  However,  it  would  be  idle  to  say  that  we  have  reached 
a  point  where  we  can  expect  that  individuals  contemplating  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  family  will  of  their  own  free  will  make  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  in  advance  of  the  problems  that  will  have  to  be  met.  We 
must  provide  avenues  of  guidance  which  will  open  up  in  a  thoroughly 
objective  fashion  ways  to  the  goal  we  have  in  mind. 

No,  the  family  is  not  sacrosanct;  it  is  a  very  human  institution. 
No,  the  family  is  not  about  to  disappear  as  a  social  group*  But  no 
one  who  looks  at  the  matter  realistically  will  deny  that  many  of  the 
functions  previously  associated  with  the  family  are  no  longer  per¬ 
formed  by  it.  This  simply  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  utilize  this 
very  valuable  institution  for  the  promotion  of  still  higher  and  more 
socially  valuable  ends.  But  such  a  conception  of  the  family  demands, 
if  it  is  to  succeed,  a  type  of  education  for  marriage  and  family  life 
which  we  have  not  as  yet  generally  provided.  As  I  see  the  purpose 
and  meaning  of  this  conference,  your  meeting  will  be  to  no  end 
unless  you  are  willing  to  face  squarely  this  ever-growing  need  for 
providing  the  necessary  agencies  for  training  and  education  leading 
to  harmonious  family  life. 
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III.  THE  HISTORIAN 

Bhbtbam  E.  Packard, 

Commissioner  of  Education,  Maine 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  HOME 

The  typical  New  Englander  has  always  been  characterized  by  a 
firmness  and  vigor  of  opinion  amounting  at  times  to  well-nigh  sheer 
obstinacy.  He  has  never  been  hesitant  in  advancing  his  ideas  upon 
all  occasions.  Whatever  his  opinions  may  have  been,  they  have  been 
accurately  reflected  in  his  home  life.  The  New  England  community 
was  ever  a  religious  community,  the  New  England  home  a  religious 
home. 

We  must  recall  that  there  were  in  those  early  days  no  magazines 
and  newspapers  and  very  few  books.  The  minister  and  the  school 
teacher  were  important  personages  in  the  community.  Frequently 
they  were  one  and  the  same  person.  The  clergy  were,  as  a  rule, 
men  of  learning  and  of  lofty  character,  and  they  were  held  in  high 
social  esteem  on  account  of  their  character  and  scholarship  as  well 
as  their  clerical  position.  The  long  sermon,  doctrinal  in  type  and 
bristling  with  quotations  from  the  Bible  or  from  famous  books  of 
controversial  theology,  afforded  in  the  long  winter  evenings  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  lively  debate  in  every  household.  The  Bible  itself  was  read 
in  the  majority  of  homes,  and  prayers  daily  ascended  to  the  Throne 
of  Grace.  Other  subjects  were  thoroughly  discussed,  especially  the 
political  questions  of  the  day.  Theaters  were  unknown,  strict  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Sabbath  was  enjoyed,  public  and  private  morals  were 
regarded  with  jealous  care,  and  dancing  and  card  playing  were  not 
tolerated. 

Every  New  England  farm  home  was  a  veritable  little  world  in  itself, 
large  families  of  children  were  the  rule  and  every  household  was  a 
beehive  of  industry.  There  was  no  place  for  selfishness  and  the 
children  naturally  learned  the  rough-and-ready  lessons  of  give  and 
take.  Each  home  was  largely  sufficient  unto  itself.  There  was  little 
need  for  money,  as  outside  of  the  small  expenditure  for  taxes  and 
groceries — tea,  coffee,  and  spices  and  the  like — practically  everything 
was  produced  on  the  farm.  All  the  cereal  grains,  vegetables,  beef, 
mutton,  and  pork  were  produced  at  home.  From  flax  and  wool  all 
the  clothing  was  carded,  spun,  knitted,  and  woven.  The  women  and 
girls  of  the  household  baked,  brewed,  knitted,  sewed,  spun,  and  wove. 
Every  farm  home  embraced  a  carpenter  shop,  blacksmith  shop, 
cobbler  shop,  and  much  of  the  furniture  was  homemade.  There  was 
no  thought  of  going* abroad  for  any  necessity  that  could  be  produced 
or  made  at  home.  Because  of  these  activities  the  boys  and  girls  became 
independent,  resourceful,  and  self-reliant.  No  better  training  for  home - 
Tnaking  could  be  found  than  in  these  early  New  England  homes .  Because 
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of  the  lack  of  such  home  training  in  modem  days,  we  find  the  reason 
for  the  introduction  into  our  school  curriculum  of  practical  courses 
in  home  economics  and  manual  training. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  founders  of  New 
England  thought  their  own  thoughts  and  went  their  own  ways  in  a 
very  remarkable  seclusion.  During  the  nineteenth  century,  we  find 
the  New  Englander  and  his  family,  first  and  foremost  at  every 
frontier  in  the  making  of  America.  We  find  them  streaming  over  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  into  the  central  plains.  Like  a  resistless  tide 
we  find  them  swarming  across  the  Rockies,  and  their  westward  march 
was  only  stayed  by  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Pacific.  Wherever  they 
went  they  multiplied  their  numbers  and  created  new  communities 
patterned  after  those  of  their  native  New  England.  Always  in  their 
wake  we  find  the  village  church  and  the  village  school.  So  to-day  we 
may  find  innumerable  communities  throughout  the  broad  reaches  of 
the  West,  which  are  more  typically  New  England  even  than  anything 
we  can  find  at  home.  Nearly  every  little  New  England  hamlet  has 
sent  forth  its  sons  to  play  honorably  their  part  in  the  making  of  our 
N ation.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  to  cite  one  rather  interesting  example : 
From  a  farm  home  in  Maine,  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family, 
where  the  father  was  a  farmer  and  country  storekeeper,  and  the 
mother  had  been  a  school  teacher,  five  sons  went  forth  and  gained 
unusual  distinction  and  honor.  Simultaneously  1  was  Governor  of 
his  native  State,  2  were  members  of  Congress,  1  from  Illinois,  and  1 
from  Wisconsin,  and  2  represented  the  United  States  Government 
as  ministers  to  foreign  courts.  At  the  same  time,  their  own  cousin, 
native  of  a  little  village  only  a  few  miles  distant,  was  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

In  its  vital  aspect  New  England  and  the  homes  of  New  England 
have  changed  during  the  years.  Economic  conditions  have  so  brought 
it  about  that  our  families  may  no  longer  be  characterized  by  their 
size.  The  admixture  and  amalgamation  of  other  nationalities  have 
had  their  leveling  effect.  More  liberal  and  tolerant  religious  faiths 
have  leavened  the  stem  orthodoxy  characteristic  of  an  earlier  day. 
The  fundamental  law  has  removed  the  teaching  of  religion  from  our 
public  schools.  Religious  education,  if  it  be  accomplished  at  all, 
must  be  accomplished  in  the  church  and  the  home.  In  these  days 
the  impulse  is  under  way,  a  tendency  which  is  bound  to  grow  stronger 
in  the  future,  that  character  education  must  become  a  part  of  our 
public-school  curriculum.  Of  this  we  may  be  sure,  our  children  may 
attain  their  highest  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  development 
only  by  the  sympathetic  and  constant  cooperation  of  the  home,  the 
church,  and  the  school.  No  one  of  these  agencies  alone  can  success¬ 
fully  accomplish  the  task,  but  through  united  effort  no  task  can  be 
impossible. 
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IV.  THE  HOME  ECONOMIST 

Emeline  S.  Whitcomb 

Senior  Specialist  in  Home  Economics ,  United  States  Office  of  Education 

Homemaking  is  in  the  school  curriculum  because  it  contributes  to 
the  community  educational  services  dealing  with  the  primal  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life,  namely,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  the  social  values  of 
home  and  family  life.  At  present  no  other  school  subject  is  as  well 
prepared  to  administer  these  services  to  the  child,  the  home,  or  to 
society  in  general,  as  is  the  homemaking  program.  This  fact  is  not 
always  clearly  understood  by  all  school  patrons,  or  even  by  all  the 
school  officials,  as  is  sometimes  shown  in  such  extraordinary  times  as 
these  when  retrenchment  is  universally  considered.  We  are  hearing 
that  in  some  rural  communities,  and  even  in  a  number  of  fairly  large 
cities,  the  home-economics  program  may  be  swept  out  of  the  school 
curriculum,  or  else  be  very  much  curtailed.  Such  action  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  take  place  if  the  indispensable  services  homemaking  educa¬ 
tion  may  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  home  and  the  child  were 
better  understood. 

Since  the  onset  of  this  depression,  the  emergency  services  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  home-economics  departments  throughout  the  Nation 
are  of  notable  magnitude  and  worth. 

A.  EMERGENCY  SERVICES 

During  the  depression  period,  the  hot  lunches  furnished  the  children 
of  the  unemployed;  the  instruction  offered  to  children  in  the  grades 
even  as  low  as  the  sixth  on  low-cost  dietaries  planned  for  the  entire 
family;  and  the  clothing  renovated  and  made  fit  by  home-economics 
classes  and  contributed  to  children  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
denied  school  attendance  have  gone  far  in  maintaining  family  morale, 
and  probably  in  preventing  riots.  In  some  school  systems,  the  entire 
home-economics  program  is  built  around  the  food  and  clothing  needs 
for  families  without  breadwinners.  In  fact,  the  slogan  of  the  home- 
economics  departments  throughout  the  land  is  ‘‘Let  us  make  the  most 
of  what  we  have.” 

It  is  almost  the  rule  that  such  relief  contributed  to  the  needy  by  the 
home-economics  departments  in  our  public  education  receives  little, 
if  any,  publicity,  and  the  value  of  such  services  is  often  minimized 
instead  of  extolled. 

Everywhere  communities  are  facing  the  problem:  “  What  shall  be 
the  guiding  nutritional  principles  in  the  present  emergency?”  In 
other  words,  “What  best  to  do  with  an  inadequate  amount  of  money 
to  realize  the  highest  nutritional  returns?  ”  This  problem  challenges 
the  most  expert  nutritionist  and  certainly  should  not  be  left  to  the 
untrained. 
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To  provide,  in  the  diet  of  the  growing  child,  the  nutritional  essen¬ 
tials  of  which  a  shortage  tends  to  permanent  injury,  even  at  the  cost 
of  other  features  in  the  dietary  normally  desirable,  but  not  absolutely 
essential,  is  a  responsibility  which  if  neglected  opens  the  way  to  infec¬ 
tions  and  life-long  injuries  to  health,  happiness,  and  working  efficiency. 
A  child  may  not  grow  fat  on  bread  and  milk,  some  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables,  but  these  foods  make  for  sound  bone  and  muscle  upon 
which  to  build  in  better  times. 


B.  FOOD  AND  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

We  were  told  by  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and 
Protection  that,  in  normal  times,  6,000,000  of  our  children  are  mal¬ 
nourished.  This  condition,  according  to  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,9  is 
due  to  ignorance  rather  than  lack  of  food,  to  misfeeding,  not  knowing 
how,  and  doing  the  wrong  thing.  Doctor  Wilbur  pointed  out  that: 

The  Nation  carries  enormous  burdens  in  supporting  the  insane,  the  feeble¬ 
minded,  the  imbeciles,  the  sick,  and  the  handicapped.  The  children’s  diet 
determines  to  a  larger  extent  than  is  realized  what  side  they  will  join— whether 
it  will  be  the  ranks  of  the  fit,  where  they  can  oare  for  themselves,  or  the  unfit, 
where  they  will  have  to  be  taken  care  of. 

He  further  stated: 


There  is  a  close  relationship  between  food  and  good  citizenship  and  food  and 
bad  citizenship.  Food  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  way  we  behave,  and  with 
**1®.  ^  disease-  •  •  •  When  the  ohild  is  dependent  upon  conditions  in 

wluoh  he  finds  himself,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  look  over  these  conditions. 

If  it  is  true  that  ignorance  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  United  States  isn’t 
it  about  time  for  all  of  us,  with  all  of  our  schools,  all  of  our  experts,  to  get  a  dis¬ 
tribution  of  tins  knowledge  so  that  it  will  reach  all  of  our  children?  For 
properly  nourished  children  of  to-day  will  not  have  the  bad  joints  and  ’become 

ofJthe  future-  They  be  better  citizens  as  they 
grow.  They  will  resist  not  only  diseases  of  civilization  but  the  instabilities  of 

t6nden°y  drugs,  alcohol,  morphine,  and  the  like.  All 

may  come  if  the  nutrition  is  bad.  In  a  sound  properly  fed  ohild,  the  nervous 
system  does  not  crave  that  sort  of  thing.  If  the  child  feels  well  knd  is  stromr 

hann^nemT f The  therm°tneter  of  good  nutrition  in  children  te 
°JJiidren  are  haPPy  children,  and  the  kind  that  are  not 
*"“*-■*-  fr°m  ^  standpoint  of  nutrition  as  well  as  from  other 

m^+Ut^0n.alB0  function  *0  Play  in  the  security  of  the  future  govern¬ 

ment,  therefore  good  nutrition  is  the  most  basic  of  all  our  human  responsSS. 

fr+°“  a  sci®ntific  scholaj  of  highest  rank,  who  has  given  years 
of  study  to  the  subject,  would  indicate  that  the  school’s  ffist  reLm- 
ability  is  to  offer  instruction  in  adequate  nutrition  to  all  the  children 
from  the  preschool  penod  through  the  high  school,  a  first  step  in 
realizing  a  comprehensive  program  in  homemaking  education. 

Home  Economics.  AWd^dtrom'^er  glvi  1W*  ^Uoal 

Economics,  N.  a.  ^  Penary,  U^Waato^  Supervisors  end  Teachers  of  Home 
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It  is  fully  appreciated  that  there  are  a  number  of  school  activities 
which  can  materially  contribute  to  the  health  and  the  happiness  of 
the  school  child.  Conspicuous  among  these  is  the  school  lunch,  the 
possibilities  of  which  are  sometimes  meagerly  recognized. 

C.  THE  SOCIAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CAFETERIA 

The  school  cafeteria  might  well  become  the  integrating  social 
laboratory  for  the  entire  school  system,  a  place  where  school  depart¬ 
ments,  other  than  homemaldng,  can  make  a  worthy  contribution. 
For  example:  English,  art,  economics,  business,  general  science,  civics* 
and  physical  education  have  much  to  offer. 

The  lunch  hour  for  the  Nation’s  school  children  should  be  not  only 
a  happy  occasion  but  one  of  high  social  significance,  and  not  a  place 
where  one  “grabs  a  sandwich,”  “bolts  his  food,”  and  “hurries  out 
with  an  ice  cream  cone  in  one  hand  and  a  'weenie’  in  the  other.” 

The  lunch  room  should  express  the  best  efforts  of  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  in  creating  an  environment  appealing  to  children.  It  should  be 
a  place  where  civics  is  practiced,  not  preached;  where  children  like 
to  meet  their  associates  for  friendly  exchanges  in  courtesies  and  hos¬ 
pitality;  and  where  children  enjoy  the  nutritious  and  appetizing  food 
which  may  be  had  for  the  choosing  at  a  nominal  sum. 

Such  aspirations  for  what  too  often  is  a  commonplace  school  activity 
make  certain  demands  on  cafeteria  directors.  Among  these  are: 
First,  a  thorough  training  in  foods  good  for  growing  boys  and  girls; 
second,  the  ability  to  produce  such  foods  in  an  attractive  form;  third* 
the  genuis  to  sell  adequate  nutritional  ideas  to  boys  and  girls;  fourth* 
to  help  them  establish  sound  nutritional  habits;  fifth,  imagination,, 
cooperative  abilities,  and  interests  in  the  happiness  of  boys  and  girls* 
as  well  as  to  keep  lines  moving  in  orderly  procession,  and  accounts; 
balanced. 

The  job  of  making  available  to  all  the  school  children  the  present 
known  nutrition  facts  most  naturally  falls  to  the  departments  best 
prepared  to  render  such  services,  and  these  at  present  on  the  whole 
are  the  departments  of  homemaking.  They,  in  cooperation  with  all 
the  other  existing  allied  school  agencies,  should  assume  the  leader¬ 
ship  for  seeing  to  it  that  all  the  children  and  not  just  those  in  home- 
economics  classes  receive  nutrition  instruction.  This  responsibility 
home  economists  are  willing  to  assume  if  given  an  opportunity. 

D.  CLOTHING,  THE  SECOND  PRIMAL  NEED 

The  second  primal  need  is  clothing — which  makes  a  notable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  individual.  As  yet, 
we  have  little  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  specific  relationships  of 
clothing  to  health.  That  is,  we  know  very  little  about  the  physio¬ 
logical  effects  of  clothing.  But  some  psychological  effects  are  fairly 
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evident.  Aside  from  the  comfort  and  economic  aspects,  clothing 
instruction  furnishes  useful  and  unique  opportunities  for  artistic 
expression.  Whether  the  child  plays  with  paints,  clay,  marbles, 
wood,  or  cloth,  really  does  not  make  so  much  difference  just  so  he 
has  an  opportunity  to  express  his  creative  abilities.  In  the  case  of 
clothing,  the  child’s  training  may  be  utilized  earlier  than  his  training 
with  the  other  materials  by  putting  this  instruction  to  useful  pur¬ 
poses  such  as  helping  to  keep  his  own  body  clothed  as  well  as  that 
of  other  members  of  the  family,  and  later,  in  using  his  clothing 
experiences  in  earning  a  livelihood.  For,  aside  from  the  apprecia¬ 
tions!,  economic,  social,  and  health  values  inherent  in  the  food  and 
•clothing  programs,  the  gainful  opportunities  have  hardly  been 
explored. 

E.  SHELTER 

The  third  primal  need  is  shelter.  President  Hoover,  in  opening 
his  Conference  on  Home  Building  and  Home  Ownership,  stated, 
“Next  to  food  and  clothing,  the  housing  of  a  nation  is  the  most 
vital  social  and  economic  problem.  ...”  The  wealth  of  material, 
based  upon  the  experiences  and  knowledges  of  experts,  resulting  from 
this  conference  will  offer  anyone  a  liberal  education  on  every  phase 
of  the  housing  problem. 

Home  economists  have  long  offered  courses  on  the  house,  including 
its  location,  plans,  and  sanitary  aspects;  on  home  furnishing;  on  inte¬ 
rior  decoration;  and  on  home  management.  Many  cottages,  bunga¬ 
lows,  houses,  and  apartments  have  been  furnished,  from  the  basement 
to  the  attic,  by  home-economics  students.  These  projects  have  had 
the  cooperation  of  other  school  interests,  especially  the  boys’  classes 
in  industrial  education.  The  boys  in  such  classes  have  built  out¬ 
right  or  have  remodeled  dilapidated  small  buildings,  changing  them 
into  attractive  little  homes.  All  of  this  is  most  laudable.  The 
activities  afford  excellent  examples  for  developing  right  attitudes  of 
citizenship  and  thrift,  as  well  as  judgment  in  buying. 

But,  when  one  reads  in  the  February,  March,  and  April,  1932, 
numbers  of  Fortune,  that  America  has  the  worst  slums  in  the  world, 
that  we  not  only  have  the  kind  of  slums  they  have  elsewhere;  but  the 
spectacular  improvements  of  our  own,  such  as  the  unholy  miring  of 
races,  the  overcrowding  of  the  land,  and  the  construction  of  tall 
tenements  which  shut  off  the  air  and  sunlight;  and  as  one  learns  from 
Mr.  Barry  Parker,  English  architect  of  the  two  most  important  model 
towns  of  England,  that  he  has  seen  the  slums  of  South  America  and 
■of  all  the  great  European  cities,  but  nowhere  has  he  found  conditions 
which  were  not  preferable  to  tenement  conditions  in  our  big  cities, 
•one  realizes  that,  fine  as  the  courses  now  offered  in  the  departments  of 
home  economics  are,  the  most  important  problems  concerning  housing 
Aave  not  yet  been  touched. 
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According  to  Dr.  Edith  Elmer  Woods'  book,  entitled,  “Trends  in 
American  Housing,”  less  than  half  the  homes  in  America  measure  up 
to  minimum  standards  of  health  and  decency. 

According  to  the  President's  Conference  on  Home  Building  and 
Home  Ownership,  good  housing  is  dependent  first  of  all  on  good  sur¬ 
roundings.  No  matter  how  good  the  design,  if  it  is  in  a  slum  or  factory 
district,  if  it  lacks  privacy,  quiet,  or  sunlight,  running  water  or  sewers,, 
if  through  traffic  endangers  the  lives  of  its  children,  if  ugliness  is  all 
about  it,  if  no  parks  or  playgrounds  are  within  walking  distance  it  is 
not  good  housing.  The  foregoing  faults  are  common  to  many  Ameri¬ 
can  homes,  and  neighborhoods,  and  there  can  be  no  effective  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  housing  standard  until  they  are  removed. 

The  study  made  by  the  committee  on  the  delinquent  child,  of  which 
the  late  Judge  Cabot  was  chairman,  gives  us  the  facts  concerning  the 
forces  at  work  in  a  slum  district  making  for  delinquency;  and  in  the> 
April,  1932,  number  of  Harper's  Magazine,  appears  an  autobiography 
of  a  girl  delinquent,  age  16,  written  in  a  State  penal  institution.  This 
story  reveals  the  processes  through  which  boys  and  girls  in  slum  areas 
in  our  cities  are  educated  in  crime  from  an  early  age. 

According  to  the  Harvard  School  of  City  Planning,  26  per  cent  of 
our  population  can  not  aspire  to  own  homes  costing  more  than 
$2,400. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1929  placed  the  cost  of  the  single- 
family  dwelling  in  85  large  cities  at  $4,902  exclusive  of  land. 

Is  it  possible  to  build  profitably  for  the  $2,000  and  under  income 
class?  Even  in  times  of  prosperity,  the  incomes  of  65  to  75  per  cent 
of  our  Americans  is  less  than  $2,000  a  year. 

The  housing  problem  is  one  that  challenges  all  of  us — the  building 
industries,  other  industries,  observers  of  contemporary  science,  and 
educators,  including  those  offering  homemaking — in  helping  to  develop 
a  social  conscience  that  will  not  tolerate  slums — the  crime  schools  for 
many  boys  and  girls. 

High-school  boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  the  facts  concerning 
home  finance,  taxation,  shims,  large-scale  housing,  decentralization, 
home  ownership,  income  and  types  of  dwelling,  and  house  design, 
construction,  and  equipment.  This  information  should  not  be  gleaned 
from  the  highways  and  byways  but  should  be  an  organized  body  of 
knowledge  if  boys  and  girls  are  to  know  how  to  cope  with  the  disin¬ 
tegrating  forces  that  seem  all  about  us. 


THE  PROPOSALS 
I.  BY  CURRICULUM  MAKERS 
A  GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS 
R.  D.  Russell 

Director  of  Curriculum ,  State  Department  of  Education ,  Boise ,  Idaho 

The  homemakiiig  curriculum  should  provide  education  for  prospec¬ 
tive  homemakers  along  three  major  home  functions.  These  are  edu¬ 
cation  for :  A.  The  social  control  of  sex  impulses ;  B .  The  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  race;  and  C.  Children  and  adults. 

1.  THE  SOCIAL  CONTROL  OF  SEX  IMPULSES 

Improved  methods  of  transportation,  communication,  the  crowded 
conditions  of  cities,  apartment  houses,  opportunities  for  gainful 
occupations  for  women,  and  the  rise  of  science,  are  some  of  the 
things  which  are  affecting  the  stability  of  the  family  as  a  social 
institution.  Along  with  this  has  come  the  abolition  of  the  double 
moral  standard  and  an  increase  in  social  diseases. 

With  these  changes  in  our  mode  of  living,  it  is  impossible  “to  retire 
into  the  sanctified  defenses  of  sex  and  family  taboos  of  earlier  gener¬ 
ations.”  The  obligation  rests  upon  the  school  for  that  type  of 
education  which  will  help  the  family  to  perform  more  effectively  this 
function,  or  will  help  society  to  formulate  a  substitute.  The  home 
as  an  institution  can  not  furnish  the  power  for  its  own  regeneration. 
The  school  exists  specifically  for  this  purpose.  The  homemaking 
program  in  our  schools  which  neglects  thorough-going  training  in 
social  conditions  of  family  life,  sex  hygiene,  and  sex  pathology  is 
fading  to  help  the  home  perform  one  of  its  most  important  functions. 

The  writer  recently  asked  120  boys  in  the  senior  class  of  an  Idaho 
high  school  regarding  the  sources  of  their  information  concerning  sex 
problems.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  sources  were  mentioned, 
including  repetitions.  Mother  was  mentioned  29  times;  father,  36; 
“here  and  there,”  12;  friends,  26;  experience,  15;  reading  books,  26; 
teachers,  13;  doctors,  5;  R.  0.  T.  C.  course,  2;  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  4.  It  is 
obvious  that  so  far  as  boys  are  concerned,  the  school  is  not  function¬ 
ing  very  effectively.  Biology  courses  which  are  offered  in  many 
schools  axe  obviously  not  functioning  as  well  as  they  might.  Approx¬ 
imately  150  girls  were  asked  the  same  question.  Two  hundred  and 
nineteen  sources  were  mentioned,  including  repetitions.  Mother  was 
mentioned  104  times;  Dad,  15;  “here  and  there,”  7;  friends,  27;  boy 
36 
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friends,  4;  girl  friends,  12;  experience,  7;  literature,  23;  doctor,  2; 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Camp  Fire,  Girl  Scouts,  9;  minister,  1;  sisters,  2; 
brothers,  2;  not  answering,  9.  In  the  case  of  girls  the  school  was 
not  mentioned  at  all  as  giving  any  instruction  in  sex  hygiene.  Most 
sources  of  information  on  this  important  topic  are  of  a  haphazard 
nature.  The  important  problems  that  we  all  must  face  in  life  seem 
to  be  the  ones  most  neglected  by  the  home  and  the  school. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  the  home-economics  course  of  study  to  incor¬ 
porate  in  its  curriculum  instruction  in  social  conditions  of  family  life, 
sex  hygiene,  and  sex  pathology?  It  does  seem  that  it  should  be  a 
function  of  the  home-economics  department  to  use  its  influence  with 
other  related  departments  for  meeting  this  need.  It  is  almost  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  courses  of  this  type  are  not  required  in  a  home-economics 
course  of  study. 

2.  THE  PERPETUATION  OF  THE  RACE 

At  the  present  time  the  conditions  which  have  been  basic  for  the 
evolution  of  the  race  through  natural  selection  are  being  removed. 
Improvements  in  the  medical  field,  hospitals,  clinics,  and  health 
resorts  are  tending  to  prohibit  the  elimination  of  the  weak.  More¬ 
over,  the  largest  families  are  found  in  those  homes  of  lower  intellectual 
and  economic  levels.  Although  this  problem  may  be  thought  of  as 
pertaining  particularly  to  the  field  of  sociology  and  biology,  yet  the 
perpetuation  of  the  race  is  a  family  function,  and  when  it  is  obvious 
that  the  home  is  functioning  in  such  a  way  as  to  limit  racial  evolution 
it  should  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  those  who  are  teaching  in 
the  field  of  home  economics. 

3.  EDUCATION  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS 

Education  in  the  tool  subjects  was  once  the  sole  responsibility  of 
the  home.  The  mother,  father,  or  a  tutor  employed  by  the  parents 
was  the  teacher.  The  consequence  was,  of  course,  that  the  great 
mass  of  people  were  practically  illiterate.  Ideals  of  democracy  de¬ 
manded  a  school  which  would  raise  the  level  of  intelligence  of  the 
great  mass  of  people.  The  result  was  the  elementary  school.  It  has 
reached  such  a  stage  of  efficiency  that  teachers  encourage  parents  to 
make  no  attempt  at  education  on  this  level.  In  many  schools  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  allowed  to  take  their  books  home,  thereby  completely 
relieving  the  home  of  any  responsibility  which  was  once  almost  en¬ 
tirely  its  own.  Among  the  important  emphases  which  should  be 
made  in  education  are  those  concerned  with: 

Vocational  education . — Mr.  Ordway  Tead,  editor  of  business  books 
for  Harper  &  Bros.,  in  a  speech  before  the  convention  at  Detroit,  gave 
the  following  points  in  this  connection : 

(1)  The  important  thing  in  vocational  education  is  not  learning  the  tricks  of  the 
trade,  but  learning  the  proper  approach  to  problem  solving. 
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and  tea  are  overconsumed.  Approximately  a  fourth,  of  the  food  budget 
is  for  meat  and  the  lower  the  income  the  greater  the  expenditure  for 
this  expensive  item. 

In  the  field  of  patent  medicines  the  great  mass  of  American  people 
are  victims  of  advertising.  There  are  approximately  45,000  patent 
medicines,  not  more  than  50  of  which  are  really  necessary  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease. 

These  illustrations  are  adequate  to  show  the  need  in  homemaking 
curriculums  of  emphasis  on  buying  based  on  values.  The  making  of 
clothing  and  cooking  can  not  be  overlooked,  but  clothing  must  be 
bought  before  being  made.  It  is  questionable,  moreover,  whether  or 
not,  except  for  individuality  of  style,  the  making  of  clothing  should  be 
emphasized  if  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  effective  performance  of  more 
fundamental  functions.  The  home-economics  course  of  study  is  not 
complete  without  a  scientific  study  of  foods,  nutrition,  purchasing, 
housing,  rent,  building  materials,  lumber,  paint,  leather,  fuels,  light¬ 
ing,  heat,  clothing,  fabrics,  and  clothing  articles.  These  topics  are  of 
course  as  broad  as  life  itself  and  unlimited  time  could  be  spent  on 
them,  but  it  is  unthinkable  that  emphasis  on  the  many  routines  of 
home  life  should  limit  the  opportunity  of  studying  these  topics. 


Orville  C.  Pratt 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Spokane,  Wash . 

“What  are  some  of  the  practical  provisions  for  extending  home¬ 
making  education  to  boys  as  well  as  to  girls?  What  subject  matter, 
points  of  view,  and  activities  might  both  boys  and  girls  engage  in 
to  their  better  conception  of  the  importance  of  the  home,  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  happiness  of  its  occupants,  and  to  their  present  worthy 
home  membership? 


WHAT  A  HOME  SHOULD  BE 

The  first  objective  might  well  be  an  appreciation  of  what  a  home 
should  be,  an  emotional  ideal  of  its  possibilities.  To  this  objective 
the  information  and  activities  should  be  supplementary.  Closely 
related  to  this  chief  objective  is  the  second:  A  conception  of  the 
give-and-take  essential  to  successful  living  with  other  people.  The 
breakdown  of  the  home,  when  it  occurs,  is  not  due  primarily  to  a 
lack  of  things  but  to  a  lack  of  ideals,  particularly  to  the  lack  of  the 
ideal  of  service.  The  central  problem  is  that  of  harmony  on  the 
spiritual  plane.  What  the  school  should  strive  to  cultivate  is  the 
ability  to  get  on  with  other  people.  There  is  no  other  one  ability 
which  contributes  more  to  successful  living  outside  the  home  as 
well  as  in  it.  The  best  preparation  which  the  school  can  give  is 
155503° — 33 - i 
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(2)  The  school  must  teach  about  jobs  and  industry  rather  than  perfection  in 

routine  skills. 

(3)  The  tendency  in  industry  is  toward  offering  to  employees  life  rather  than  a 

mere  job. 

(4)  Jobs  are  not  so  minute  as  they  once  were.  The  new  changes  in  industry  are 

away  from  high  specialization.  Attitudes,  ideals,  ambitions,  working 
qualities,  and  general  outlook  on  life  are  the  important  things  in  selecting 
employees. 

(5)  Guidance  is  therefore  life-realization  guidance  rather  than  job  guidance  in 

our  schools. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  tendency  in  industry  that  the  kind  of  voca¬ 
tional  training  possible  in  the  home  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  social 
complexities  of  industry  at  the  present  time.  Outside  of  perfection 
in  the  routines  of  homemaking  the  school  will  have  to  bear  the  burden. 
Education  for  the  broader  and  more  fundamental  aspects  of  all  voca¬ 
tions  will  have  to  be  provided  by  the  school.  In  the  case  of  the  home 
it  is  the  same.  This  institution  can  provide  the  routine  but  not  the 
broader  problems  until  parents  are  educated  in  the  fundamentals  of 
home  life. 

The  use  of  leisure  hours . — The  responsibility  of  parents  in  planning 
for  the  leisure  hours  of  their  children  is  becoming  greater  if  the  home 
is  to  have  the  influence  it  should.  In  a  questionnaire  given  to  approxi¬ 
mately  250  high-school  seniors  in  Idaho,  it  wras  revealed  that  they  are 
absent  from  the  home  approximately  half  the  evenings.  When  away 
from  home  they  are  usually  at  a  picture  show,  visiting  friends,  attend¬ 
ing  parties,  or  car  riding.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  strongest  dis¬ 
integrating  forces  of  the  institution. 

Menial  and  physical  hygiene . — In  the  field  of  mental  and  physical 
hygiene,  the  weakness  in  our  home-economics  curriculum  is  probably 
most  pronounced.  An  examination  of  14  State  courses  of  study  re¬ 
veals  that  more  than  five  times  as  much  time  is  given  to  clothing  selec¬ 
tion  and  care  as  to  health  and  home  nursing  and  hygiene,  and  four 
times  as  much  time  is  given  to  the  construction  of  clothes.  Almost 
ten  times  as  much  time  is  given  to  foods,  cooking,  and  meal  planning 
as  to  health  and  hygiene.  The  emphasis  given  to  child  development 
is  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  health  and  nursing  and  hygiene. 
It  is  obvious  that  mental  and  physical  hygiene  receive  very  secondary 
emphasis,  although  health  is  considered  to  some  extent  in  connection 
with  clothing  and  cooking. 

Wise  management  of  income . — Buying  of  foods,  clothing,  furniture, 
fuel,  and  so  forth,  has  not  been  sufficiently  stressed  in  home-economics 
courses  of  study .  The  average  homemaker  is  not  able  to  judge  values. 
A  study  of  food  budgets  shows  an  ignorance  of  the  ability  to  select 
foods  in  order  to  secure  the  largest  returns  in  food  value  for  the  money. 
Cheap  foods  having  high  food  value  such  as  beans,  peas,  cheese,  cocoa, 
oatmeal,  are  underconsumed.  Expensive  foods  like  pork,  beef,  coffee. 
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the  actual  practice  in  harmonious  cooperation  which  extracurricular 
activities  afford. 

CONSUMERSHIP 

A  third  suggestion  is  that  homemaking  in  the  school,  if  it  is  to  be 
effective,  must  carry  over  the  ideals  children  now  have  into  present 
application  in  the  homes.  In  citizenship  we  have  come  to  the 
viewpoint  that  it  is  not  something  to  be  applied  after  the  children 
are  voters,  but  that  children  in  every  other  respect  except  voting 
are  citizens  of  some  kind,  good  or  bad,  here  and  now,  in  the  home, 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  school.  Similarly,  children  are  now 
members  of  homes  toward  which  they  already  have  attitudes  of 
some  kind,  harmful  or  helpful.  To  as  great  a  degree  as  is  possible 
the  knowledges,  attitudes,  and  skills  taught  in  homemaking  should 
find  immediate  application  in  the  child's  present  home. 

In  short,  instruction  in  homemaking  should  shift  from  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  production  as  it  was  in  the  form  of  cooking  and  sewing  to 
that  of  consumption  as  in  selecting  foods  in  relation  to  health,  table 
manners,  and  standards  of  social  conduct.  Homemaking  should  be 
aimed  at  the  improvement  of  life  as  it  exists  in  the  home  of  to-day. 

Following  are  some  school  adjustments  which  would  help  in  the 
attainment  of  homemaking  as  outlined  above: 

1.  Homemaking  clubs  for  boys  should  be  among  the  recognized 
extracurricular  activities.  Such  clubs,  where  organized,  have  func¬ 
tioned  with  much  interest  and  benefit  to  boys. 

2.  Electives  in  home  economics  should  be  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  with  a  wide  variety  of  interests.  The  work  should 
not  be  limited  to  those  taking  the  home-economics  course.  For 
instance,  a  class  in  “social  relations"  would  be  valuable  for  every 
student  and  one  in  “personal  problems  for  commercial  girls"  would 
be  worth  while  for  every  girl  taking  commercial  work. 

3.  Single  period  classes  should  be  scheduled  for  home  economics 
wherever  feasible.  This  would  greatly  extend  the  work  in  any  given 
school  without  additional  cost.  The  shift  in  emphasis  in  home 
economics  makes  this  recommendation  feasible. 

4.  The  changed  objectives  of  the  homemaking  work  should  be 
carefully  explained  to  teachers,  parents,  pupils,  and  administrators. 
I  mentioned  teachers  because,  unless  they  have  taken  home-econom¬ 
ics  courses  in  recent  years,  they  are  quite  as  apt  to  have  a  mistaken 
idea  of  present  objectives  as  are  the  others  mentioned.  The  first 
essential  is  that  teachers  shall  have  the  correct  conception  of  home- 
making  work. 

5.  Carefully  planned  correlation  with  other  departments  will 
strengthen  home-economics  courses  and  at  the  same  time  wall  extend 
home-economics  education  through  these  courses.  For  example, 
the  trained  home-economics  teacher  may  teach  “budgeting"  in  the 
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commercial  department;  “clothing  selection  and  interior  decoration ” 
in  the  art  department;  “food  principles”  in  connection  with  general 
science;  etc.  Such  cooperation  will  eliminate  unnecessary  duplica¬ 
tion  and  will  allow  for  careful  checking  of  subject-matter  taught. 

Quite  as  important  is  the  avoidance  of  duplication  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  as  presented  in  the  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  schools. 
The  course  of  study  should  be  carefully  correlated  throughout.  There 
is  nothing  more  deadening  to  interest  or  wasteful  of  time  than  to 
have  duplication  of  subject-matter  in  the  high  school  which  has 
already  been  well  covered  in  the  grades.  Such  duplication  is  in¬ 
excusable  because  it  is  so  easy  to  avoid.  All  that  is  required  is  a 
little  cooperation  and  a  reasonably  detailed  course  of  study. 

6.  The  attention  of  parent- teacher  associations  might  well  be 
directed  to  the  social,  economic,  and  psychologic  aspects  of  home  life. 
If  the  home  under  modem  conditions  is  to  be  something  more  than  a 
parking  place  or  a  filling  station,  more  thought  must  be  given  to  its 
spiritual  values. 

7.  Less  emphasis  on  athletics  and  more  on  health  would  react  to 
the  advantage  of  homemaking.  There  is  statistical  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  poor  health  is  the  outstanding  cause  of  dependency  and 
that  ignorance  in  regard  to  personal  hygiene,  nutrition,  and  sanitary 
home  conditions  are  the  chief  causes  of  poor  health, 


Frederick  G.  Bonser7 

Professor  of  Education ,  Teachers  College ,  Columbia  University 

Persons  responsible  for  homemaking  education  in  our  secondary 
schools  should  undertake  to  develop  and  refine  present  homemaking 
courses  to  meet  the  needs  for  better  home  life  in  America. 

This  responsibility,  among  others,  demands: 

1.  Exploration  of  the  immediate  interests  boys  and  girls  have  in 
home  life  and  provisions  for  fostering  those  interests. 

2.  Clarification  of  the  newer  conceptions  and  purposes  of  home¬ 
making  education. 

3.  Enrichment  of  courses  in  terms  of  thought  content  and  experience 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  will  have  adequate  liberalizing  validity  and 
respectability  to  be  rated  as  worthy  of  credit  toward  high-school 
graduation  and  college-entrance  requirements  to  afford  a  basis  for 
work  in  college  more  advanced  than  that  required  for  beginners. 

4.  Production  of  textbooks  and  other  forms  of  home-economics 
materials  on  the  high-school  and  college  levels  to  provide  basic  source 
content  adequately  without  attempting  to  establish  such  limits  or 
standardization  as  will  inhibit  continued  readjustment  to  new  dis- 
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coveries,  inventions,  and  wholesome  modes  of  living  in  an  ever- 
changing  world. 

5.  Orientation  of  school  administrative  and  supervisory  officers 
such  as  superintendents,  principals,  and  advisers  of  boys  and  girls 
in  the  needs,  possibilities,  and  educational  validity  of  home-economics 
work  in  high  schools. 

6.  Education  of  parents  and  the  public  generally  in  the  meaning, 
content,  and  values  of  the  larger  conceptions  of  home  economics 
adaptable  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  high-school  boys  and  girls. 

7.  Determination  of  the  costs  of  equipment  and  supplies  foi 
present  forms  of  appropriate  work  to  enable  school  administrators  tc 
see  that  the  necessary  expenditures  for  home  economics  are  reason¬ 
ably  low  and  neither  excessive  nor  extravagant. 

8.  Elimination  of  the  impression  that  home  economics  is  a  losing 
field  in  the  high  schools  by  making  available  the  facts  of  growtl 
and  progress  in  the  work. 

It  is  essential  that  school  officers,  academic  teachers,  parents,  anc 
students  generally  understand  the  breadth,  larger  purposes,  anc 
values  of  the  work  of  the  home-economics  field  at  its  present  best 
It  should  be  made  dear  that  the  fidd  includes  consideration  of  th< 
-whole  problem  of  the  business  of  being  a  girl  or  a  boy,  and  the  business 
of  being  a  woman  or  a  man,  each  in  its  place,  in  a  wholesome,  well- 
rounded,  efficient,  and  satisfying  career,  with  a  frank  and  discriminat¬ 
ing  study  of  the  problems  of  work,  leisure,  responsibilities,  and  adjust 
ments,  and  the  compensations  of  personal  and  home  life. 

B.  PROBLEMS  RAISED 
1.  IN  CITY  SCHOOLS 
Agnes  Houston  Craig 

Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  Springfield ,  Mass . 

Problem  7. — One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  is  to  acquaint  educa 
tional  authorities  and  the  general  public  with  the  meaning  and  scop< 
of  home-economics  education.  Md vin  Brodshaug,  in  his  book  *  ‘  Horn* 
Economics  in  Secondary  Schools,”  points  out  that  “Many  administra 
tors  and  teachers  have  failed  to  follow  the  trend  and  still  conceive  o 
home  economics  in  terms  of  manual  training.”  Such  persons  stil 
speak  of  our  work  as  “sewing  and  cooking,”  “domestic  science/ 
“shop,”  etc.,  although  from  a  professional  standpoint,  these  trends 
have  been  obsolete  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  term  “home  economics  ”  is  the  accepted  designation  of  our  work 
It  is  not  a  course  of  study,  or  shop  work,  or  a  subject  for  girls  only 
It  is  a  fidd  of  interest  for  both  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women 
Home  economics  is  an  applied  sdence  and  art  bdonging  to  the  sam< 
dass  as  “education,”  “medicine,”  “agriculture,”  or  “ engineering. * 
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Like  them,  its  practices  tap  many  fields  of  knowledge  at  some  time  or 
at  some  point.  Many  of  the  principles  of  biology,  sociology,  eco¬ 
nomics,  psychology,  chemistry,  bacteriology,  physics,  and  art  are  in 
active  daily  use  in  any  modem  home. 

In  industry,  the  engineer  has  been  called  the  “world’s  greatest 
civilizer,”  because  he  applies  the  discoveries  of  pure  science  to  material 
problems.  Quietly,  but  persistently,  home  economists  have  done 
precisely  this  to  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  home  and  the 
family.  They  are  social  engineers,  so  named  for  their  successful 
application  of  scientific  principles,  based  upon  research,  to  the 
improvement  of  health  by  the  proper  use  of  food,  nutrition,  clothing, 
and  housing. 

Further,  the  social  engineers  have  developed  the  important  studies 
of  human  relationships,  of  economics  applied  to  consumption,  of 
vocational  guidance  and  training  for  women,  thereby  opening  up  a 
greater  variety  of  professional  opportunities  for  women  whose  trained 
talents  in  scientific,  economic,  and  art  phases  pay  salaries  ranging 
from  $1,000  to  $15,000  and  more  a  year. 

Problem  II. — It  is  important  that  home  economics  be  recognized 
as  an  organic  part  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  program. 
Most  children  are  fond  of  skilled  handwork,  and  in  their  early  years 
can  not  do  abstract  thinking,  but  may  be  led  to  solve  problems  in 
constructing  some  useful  article  for  themselves  or  their  homes.  If  the 
proper  activities  are  selected,  they  give  children  better  insight  into 
the  world’s  work  than  any  amount  of  theory  or  reading  can  possibly 
afford. 

Variety  of  handwork  makes  pupils  versatile  with  their  hands  and 
may  help  them  in  learning  various  types  of  handwork  when  later 
the  machine  makes  their  trade  obsolete.  This  is  a  vital  point  for 
workers  to-day,  as  well  as  educators  in  planning  the  school  program. 

Our  basic  industries  are  concerned  with  the  production  of  food, 
shelter,  and  dothing.  Home  economics  appredates  the  consumer’s 
problems  in  utilizing  these  fundamentals  in  relation  to  the  welfare 
of  family  members,  especially  children  in  the  home.  Therefore,  our 
work  can  not  be  lightly  designated  as  a  frill  in  education  as  is  done  so 
frequently.  For  the  masses,  home  economics  is  more  fundamental 
than  any  other  school  subject,  and  therefore  should  be  recognized 
as  an  organic  part  of  any  educational  program  in  helping  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  present  machine  age. 

Problem  III . — We  need  to  adopt  the  point  of  view  that  family 
problems  have  a  place  in  the  training  of  boys  as  well  as  of  girls.  To 
illustrate:  Every  child  has  a  right  to  be  bom  with  a  sound  body  and 
mind,  to  have  intelligent  care  and  training  until,  as  a  responsible 
person,  he  can  preserve  and  increase  his  own  endowment.  Dr.  E.  V. 
McCollum  assures  us  that  “Food  is  the  one  single  most  important 
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factor  in  health.”  Home-economics-trained  people  have  more  soum 
scientific  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  field  of  food  and  nutritio: 
than  any  other  known  group  of  school  people  on  the  elementary  an 
secondary  levels.  Many  of  the  home-economics  teachers  have  studie 
foods  and  nutrition  in  a  scientific  manner  intensively  from  two  t 
six  years. 

Every  home  must  be  financed.  It  is  a  cooperative  problem  fo 
men  and  women.  Both  need  to  know  something  about  how  to  direc 
the  income.  In  the  United  States,  45  per  cent  of  the  wealth  is  ownei 
and  controlled  by  women;  and,  as  consumers,  they  spend  from  75  t 
90  per  cent  of  the  family  income  or  more  than  50  billion  dollars  a  yeai 
Pew  girls  have  any  training  in  the  economics  of  consumption.  Botl 
boys  and  girls  need  practical  work  of  this  kind,  yet  almost  the  onl; 
school  training  offered  is  to  girls  in  home  economics. 

The  behavior  of  individual  members  of  the  family  makes  the  horn 
either  the  “abiding  place  of  affections”  or  “the  center  of  conflict.1 
Homes  are  usually  one  or  the  other.  If  homemakers  were  equipped 
with  the  most  elementary  principles  of  psychology,  mental  hygiene 
and  the  primary  techniques  of  child  training,  innumerable  humaj 
tragedies  in  divorce,  warped  lives,  and  broken  homes  would  b 
avoided.  Parent  responsibility,  and  not  responsibility  of  socie 
agencies  is  important  in  the  home  situation.  In  fact,  when  we  con 
sider  the  youth  of  the  United  States,  it  is  humiliating,  to  say  the  leasl 
that  we  depend  so  much  on  public  social  agencies  to  solve  our  famil; 
problems.  In  this  respect,  education  has  failed  to  do  its  duty.  W 
ask,  “Is  such  an  important  task  a  'frill '  in  education?” 

President  Hoover  has  pointed  out  that  “adequate  housing  goes  t 
the  very  roots  of  the  well-being  of  the  family  ...  it  has  the  impoi 
tant  aspects  of  health  and  morals,  and  education  and  provision  for 
fair  chance  for  growing  childhood.” 

How  many  men  would  be  willing  to  write  their  letters  by  long  ham 
or  visit  schools  by  means  of  the  horse  and  buggy?  Yet,  to-day  th 
majority  of  women  are  obliged  to  use  antiquated  methods  in  th 
management  of  their  homes.  More  attention  needs  to  be  given  t 
the  invention  of  household  equipment  from  the  viewpoint  of  wha 
women  want  and  need  than  from  the  viewpoint  of  what  manufacturer 
wish  to  sell. 

Problem  TV. — Home-economics  laboratories  should  be  moved  fron 
dark  basements  and  stuffy  attics  to  clean,  sanitary,  and  attractiv 
quarters.  These  laboratories  should  be  examples  of  the  best  stand 
ards  for  practice  in  health,  sanitation,  and  technical  operations  ii 
keeping  with  the  times  and  the  average  income  of  American  families 
They  should  be  examples  of  the  application  of  art  to  the  everyda; 
common  affairs  of  life. 
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The  practice  house  is  an  accepted  type  of  laboratory  in  the  United 
States.  Brodshaug  says,  “There  is  a  sound  philosophical  basis  back 
of  the  use  of  the  home-economics  cottage;  because  it  simulates  life 
situations  more  adequately  than  other  plans.”  Where  the  practice 
house  is  impracticable,  the  homemaking  apartment  should  be 
provided. 

Problem  V. — The  home-economics  department  should  not  be 
regarded  a  dumping  ground  for  all  irregular  and  handicapped  children. 
In  planning  the  home-economics  curriculum,  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  following :  Courses  of  general  importance  to  both  boys 
and  girls  such  as  foods,  nutrition,  home  engineering  or  home  mechan¬ 
ics,  human  relationships,  child  care  and  training,  and  economics  of 
the  household;  courses  especially  designed  for  girls  such  as  clothing 
construction,  art  in  everyday  living,  home  planning  and  furnishing, 
and  housekeeping;  special  courses  for  retarded  children;  and  those 
leading  to  the  vocations. 

2.  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
Mary  E.  Parker 

Director  of  Household  Administration ,  Western  Reserve  University , 
Cleveland ,  Ohio 

It  was  an  outstanding  professional  woman,  Ida  Tarbell,  who,  20 
years  ago,  wrote,  “I  doubt  if  there  is  a  more  disintegrating  influence 
at  work — one  more  fatal  to  sound  social  development — than  that 
which  belittles  the  home  and  the  place  of  the  woman  in  it.”  That 
influence,  under  many  guises,  has  been  diligently  at  work  during 
these  20  years  and  society  knows  to  its  sorrow  what  it  has  wrought. 

Realization  of  the  menace  to  the  future  and  faith  in  the  power  of 
education  to  develop  a  counter  influence  have  led  to  the  calling  of 
this  and  similar  conferences.  The  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
can  obviously  reach  the  larger  number,  but  the  greatest  opportunities 
for  leadership  are  on  the  college  level.  The  need  for  some  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  practical  phases  of  the  problem  was  never  so  great  as  at 
the  present  time,  but  the  general  field  must  be  thought  of  as  home¬ 
making  with  all  its  economic,  social,  and  psychological  bearings. 

Colleges  can  not  yet  be  said  to  have  organized  their  offering  with 
this  in  view.  Most  of  the  traditionally  accepted  liberal-arts  colleges 
have  concerned  themselves  almost  exclusively  with  preparation  for 
academic  pursuits  and  for  “careers.”  The  inference  which  one 
naturally  draws  is  that  the  responsibilities  of  home  life  are  not  deemed 
sufficiently  important  or  the  problems  sufficiently  challenging  to 
warrant  their  consideration  in  a  college  program.  The  introduction 
of  any  courses  looking  toward  home  life  has  furthermore  been  regarded 
until  recently  as  a  form  of  disloyalty  to  the  pioneers  who  worked  to 
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details  of  their  housekeeping,  and  lose  their  sense  of  relative  values. 
One  wonders,  however,  why  colleges  so  confidently  aim  to  prepare 
for  academic  pursuits  in  which  a  relatively  small  number  of  their 
graduates  spend  their  lives,  and  leave  to  a  combination  of  instinct 
and  “the  trained  mind”  the  solution  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
life  of  the  family.  Many  graduates,  especially  of  recent  years,  who 
have  observed  the  comparative  ease  with  which  home-economics 
women  have  adapted  themselves  to  difficult  financial  conditions,  have 
expressed  their  regret  that  their  own  college  program  had  given  so 
little  to  help  them  to  meet  the  practical  problems  of  everyday  life. 
Furthermore,  the  undergraduate  student  to-day,  in  spite  of  the 
weakening  of  the  bonds  which  hold  families  together  and  also  in  spite 
of  richer  college  offerings  and  vastly  increased  opportunities  for 
economic  independence,  are  frankly  saying,  many  of  them,  that  they 
believe  their  own  greatest  happiness  is  going  to  lie  in  home  and  family 
life.  The  attitude  of  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  number  of 
undergraduate  women  was  expressed  recently  by  a  liberal  arts  senior, 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  student,  who  wrote,  “Colleges  have  not  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  taking  the  woman  entirely  out  of  her  home.  She  wants 
her  college  career,  perhaps  a  few  years  of  earning  money  to  feel  that 
she  is  getting  definite  returns  for  what  she  has  put  in;  and  then  she 
wants  her  home.  The  greater  number  of  years  and  the  most  of  her 
energies  are  spent  in  this  home.  She  wants  to  make  it  successful  for 
she  has  not  only  her  own  satisfaction  to  consider  but  she  has  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  her  husband  and  her  children — to  keep  them  healthy 
and  happy.  If  that  is  woman's  big  task,  she  should  be  prepared  to 
undertake  it.  And  why  not  receive  that  preparation  while  in  college?” 
We  await  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  question. 

A  broad  conception  of  education. — An  unbiased  evaluation  of  the 
contribution  which  home-economics  departments  make  to  the  real¬ 
ization  of  a  broad  conception  of  education  for  homemaking  would 
place  that  contribution  upon  a  higher  level  than  is  now  accorded  it 
because  it  would  judge  it  more  fairly.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  the 
early  years  of  the  teaching  of  the  subject,  the  work  was  not  always 
on  the  college  level.  Subject  matter  was  lacking  and  there  was  not 
adequate  reference  material  in  any  of  the  phases  of  this  complex 
subject.  Young  women  coming  into  the  field  to-day  from  graduate 
study  marvel  at  the  courage  of  the  pioneers  who  were  obliged  to  work 
not  only  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  misconceptions,  and  prejudice  but 
also  with  scant  materials.  Theirs  was  the  day  of  small  things  but  to 
them  we  owe  the  beginnings  of  a  movement  of  great  social  significance, 
one  which  does  not  “belittle  the  home  and  the  place  of  the  woman 
in  it.” 

An  unprejudiced  study  of  the  history  of  this  movement  would  reveal 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  an  enormous  change  both  in  secondary 
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open  the  doors  of  colleges  to  women.  And  yet  the  graduates  of  these 
colleges  have  married  and  at  present  the  proportion  of  those  who  do 
marry  is  larger  than  of  those  who  do  not.  In  the  face  of  this  fact,  one 
wonders  why  intensive  study  of  things  remote  from  everyday  life, 
and  preparation  for  professions  outside  the  home  should  to  such  a 
degree  make  up  the  program  of  the  average  student  in  the  liberal-arts 
colleges  and  why  these  colleges  exclude  what  President  Eliot  called 
“the  arts  and  sciences  that  can  be  applied  day  by  day  in  the  conduct 
of  the  family.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  colleges  and  universities  made  possible  by 
the  Morrill  Grant,  and  a  few  on  private  endowment,  have  seen  as 
clearly  as  did  the  great  president  of  Harvard  University  that  “the 
object  which  should  be  kept  before  young  women  in  their  colleges” 
may  well  be  “the  acquisition  of  the  powers  -which  will  enable  a  woman 
to  discharge  her  main  function  in  life  not  only  with  accuracy  and 
justice  but  with  enjoyment,  bringing  forth  happiness  for  herself  as 
well  as  for  her  family.”  These  colleges  have  also  been  keen  to  discover 
new  ways  in  which  their  work  may  function  in  schools,  hospitals, 
and  other  fields  in  which  special  training  enables  a  young  woman  to 
be  economically  independent.  The  development  has  been  of  enor¬ 
mous  value  to  young  women  and  through  them  in  many  wrays  to 
society,  but  adequate  preparation  such  as  is  required  involves  a 
higher  degree  of  specialization  than  is  consistent  with  breadth  of 
outlook. 

A  broad  conception  of  homemaking  education . — Education  for  any 
mode  of  living  must  obviously  concern  itself  first  and  primarily  with 
the  individual;  for  what  the  man  or  woman  brings  to  any  undertaking 
in  personality,  mental  resource,  and  potential  character  is  manifestly 
more  important  than  any  specific  guidance  that  can  be  given.  The 
correlation  between  mental  resource  and  family  happiness  may  not  be 
perfect  but  it  is  probably  very  high  and  we  have  all  about  us  evidence 
that  it  is  on  the  higher  levels,  fundamental  in  human  companionship. 
The  broader  conception  of  homemaking  for  the  college  woman  con¬ 
notes  the  ability  to  participate,  whether  as  mate  or  parent,  in  the 
thoughts  and  activities  of  a  broadened  environment  and  the  ability  to 
interpret  current  conditions  and  movements  more  truthfully  and  to 
find  in  the  beauties  of  literature,  nature,  and  art  more  inspiration. 
It  connotes  also  the  ability  to  contribute  more  effectively  to  human 
welfare  outside  the  home  than  would  have  been  possible  without  the 
advantages  which  the  college  offers.  A  broad,  satisfying,  and  effec¬ 
tive  preparation  for  homemaking  can  not  be  realized  without  the 
incorporation  of  much  which  the  traditionally  accepted  liberal-arts 
college  offers,  Lacking  breadth  of  vision  and  a  body  of  fundamental 
principles,  too  many  women  lose  the  stimulation  which  comes  from  an 
interest  in  the  larger  issues  of  life  outside  the  home,  magnify  the 
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schools  and  in  colleges  in  the  direction  of  added  emphasis  upon  scien¬ 
tific  background  and  social  outlook.  A  study  of  the  teaching  to-day 
would  reveal  weaknesses,  to  be  sure,  but  it  would  also  reveal  the  use 
of  extended  bibliographies,  the  requiring  of  a  degree  of  reasoning  as 
to  cause  and  effect,  the  application  of  fundamental  principles,  and  an 
amount  of  independent  thinking  which  one  does  not  in  every  case 
find  in  accepted  academic  courses  in  which  a  retentive  verbal  memory 
is  a  major  asset.  Courses  which  are  directly  applicable  to  the  needs 
of  daily  life  are  based  upon  objective  facts,  fundamental  principles, 
and  a  body  of  information  built  up  through  a  sequence  of  prerequisite 
college  courses.  Courses  in  normal  nutrition  and  in  the  feeding  of 
infants  and  children,  for  instance,  follow  prescribed  study  of  physiol¬ 
ogy  and  chemistry  identical  with  that  required  as  a  basis  for  academic 
specialization.  The  same  holds  true  for  most  of  the  work  in  this 
field. 

All  home-economics  courses  are  often  cavalierly  dismissed  on  the 
ground  that  they  consist  only  of  the  teaching  of  “skills,  techniques, 
and  devices ”;  are  therefore  outside  the  pale  of  education;  and  should 
be  classified  as  training.  That  represents,  of  course,  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion  which  can  be  explained  usually  by  lack  of  acquaintance  with 
facts;  but  at  any  rate,  one  is  tempted  to  inquire  why  the  manipulation 
of  materials  in  chemistry,  biology,  and  physics  is  thought  so  essential 
and  the  manipulation  of  food  materials  and  textile  fabrics  should  be 
altogether  discredited.  A  good  many  pragmatically  minded  young 
women  to-day  are  asking  that  very  question  and  wondering  why  the 
ancient  Greek  scorn  for  productive  work  with  the  hands  should  persist 
in  a  country  like  ours  and  in  times  like  these. 

Constructive  work  with  concrete  materials  has  for  years  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  valuable  therapeutic  agent  in  the  treatment  of  nervous 
disorders  but  its  value  for  the  normal  mind  has  only  recently  been 
recognized.  Work  with  her  hands,  especially  in  the  service  of  her 
family,  has  confessedly  helped  many  an  adult  woman  to  keep  her 
balance  mentally  and  emotionally  in  a  world  of  conflicting  ideas  and 
emotional  overstrain,  and  one  might  possibly  question  the  wisdom  of 
excluding  it  altogether  from  the  education  of  the  girl  in  her  later 
adolescent  years  when  she  is  trying  to  meet  the  exacting  demands  of 
her  college  work  and  at  the  same  time  to  reconcile  conflicting  purposes 
in  her  own  life.  It  would  not  seem  that  the  human  race  has  yet 
reached  the  stage  of  evolution  in  which  people  live  at  their  best  in  a 
world  of  symbols  and  abstractions,  even  for  a  4-year  period. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  it  may  not  seem  altogether  dogmatic 
to  state  that  the  broadest  conception  of  education  for  homemaking 
can  not  be  realized  without  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  courses  in 
home  economics  and  the  inclusion  of  some  of  their  material  which 
bears  directly  upon  the  problems  and  responsibilities  of  home  life. 
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A  forecast. — The  next  step  in  preparation  for  homemaking  will 
probably  be  a  study  of  human  relations  in  the  intimate  circle  of  the 
family.  The  stress  and  strain  of  modern  life  have  made  adjustments 
in  family  life  more  and  more  difficult  and  failures  too  easily  condoned. 
In  the  teaching  field  it  has  been  found  possible  to  develop  apprecia¬ 
tions  and  techniques  which  save  a  young  woman  from  unnecessary 
mistakes  and  which  bring  her  earlier  to  the  realization  of  her  powers, 
to  greater  usefulness,  and  to  greater  happiness;  and  it  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  we  may  also  in  time  find  equally  acceptable  ap¬ 
preciations  and  techniques  which  will  render  a  similar  service  in 
preparation  for  home  life — an  undertaking  fraught  with  greater  possi¬ 
bilities  for  success  or  failure — and  more  dependent  upon  a  clearly 
conceived  philosophy  of  life  than  teaching  can  possibly  be. 

Courses  in  “the  family ”  are  already  offered  by  departments  of 
sociology  in  many  colleges  and  are  exceedingly  valuable,  but  as  a  rule 
they  treat  the  family  historically  and  as  an  institution  rather  than  as 
an  intimate  group  in  which  the  interaction  of  personalities  is  probably 
the  major  consideration.  These  courses  have  done  much  to  stimulate 
thinking  and  to  bring  to  the  student  a  realization  of  the  important 
place  which  the  home  occupies  in  society,  and  it  is  only  natural  that 
young  people  of  the  present  generation  are  asking  that  they  may 
have  as  the  next  step  some  analysis  of  successful  and  happy  married 
fife  and  the  philosophy  upon  which  it  depends.  There  is  much  to  learn 
from  failure,  but  there  is  a  growing  recognition  in  all  of  the  social 
sciences  that  the  time  has  come  for  both  preventive  and  constructive 
work.  There  is  also  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  need  for  preserving 
mental  health,  for  better  ways  of  making  personality  adjustments, 
and  for  the  early  recognition  of  desirable  or  undesirable  tendencies. 

Analysis  of  success  in  married  life  is  undoubtedly  more  difficult 
than  a  similar  analysis  of  its  failures.  A  man's  house  is  his  castle 
and  more  inviolate  than  his  house  are  the  happy  intimacies  and 
loyalties  of  family  life.  Furthermore,  the  families  whose  lives  are 
the  happiest  are  likely  to  be  most  reticent;  but  if  we  define  our  prob¬ 
lem  as  the  study  of  the  interaction  of  personalities  within  the  family 
group,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  highly  trained  men  and  women 
in  sociology,  psychology,  ethics,  and  psychiatry,  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  men  and  women  happily  married,  can  discover  a  system  of 
*  values  valid  for  the  guidance  of  young  men  and  women  in  their  inti¬ 
mate  personal  relations.  There  have  been  notable  contributions  in 
recent  years  which  lend  themselves  to  the  making  of  courses  of  sub¬ 
stance.  Experimental  courses  are  being  offered  in  some  of  the  home- 
economics  departments  in  State  universities  and  are  conducted  by 
broadly  trained  women.  The  cooperation  of  specialists  in  different 
fields  has  been  secured  and  although  the  public  hears  nothing  of  this 
work,  and  it  is  still  the  light  under  the  bushel,  we  are  perhaps  war- 
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ranted  in  predicting  that  tins  will  be  tbe  next  step  in  tbe  realizatio. 
of  a  broad  conception  of  education  for  homemaking.  It  represent 
the  beginnings  of  a  highly  significant  movement,  and  the  response  o 
the  students  themselves  argues  for  its  timeliness  and  value. 

The  realisation  of  a  new  viewpoint. — There  are  many  other  encour 
^ng  fiigns  of  the  times.  Many  of  the  traditionally  accepted  liberal 
arts  colleges,  which  until  recently  have  been  distinctly  hostile,  hav< 
taken  a  highly  important  step  in  the  establishment  of  nursery  schools 
and  have  put  the  seal  of  their  approval  upon  the  study  of  the  chile 
and  his  development.  Vassar  College  has  not  only  her  nurserj 
school  and  the  integration  of  courses  represented  by  euthenics,  bul 
also  the  flourishing  summer  Institute  of  Euthenics.  Back  to  the 
college  campus  go  young  married  women,  practically  all  of  them  col¬ 
lege  graduates,  who  put  their  little  children  into  the  nursery  school 
and  themselves  become  students  learning  much  that  as  homemakers 
they  need  to  know,  and  that  we  hope  will  in  time  be  available  to  the 
undergraduate  student.  In  many  ways,  the  development  of  euthenics 
at  Vassar  College  represents  the  most  significant  step  in  college  edu¬ 
cation  for  women  in  recent  years.  In  the  universities  and  colleges  in 
which  home  economics  is  taught,  the  work  has  passed  through  the 
earlier  stages  of  inadequacy,  and  has  reached  the  level  of  the  college 
standard,  a  fact  that  deserves  wider  recognition  than  it  yet  receives. 

II.  BY  PARENTS 

C.  C.  McCeackbn 

President,  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs 

Education  for  parenthood  involves  many  fields  of  learning. — Parent¬ 
hood  involves  many  intricacies  which  do  not  develop  within  a  few 
months  and  education  for  parenthood  is  a  long  vital  process.  The 
secret  of  this  process  has  been  sought  through  all  the  ages  and  is  still 
only  partially  known.  Occasionally  scientists  have  given  us  glimpses 
of  what  seems  to  be  the  best  procedure  through  well-established 
biological  laws.  The  theologians  and  moralists  have  given  us  certain 
prescriptions  and  the  lawmakers  have  laid  down  definite  controls  of 
social  actions.  Psychologists  have  studied  the  emotions  and  the 
mental  processes  involved  and  have  offered  much  advice.  The  edu¬ 
cators  have  assumed  great  responsibility  in  acting  as  parents  and 
guardians  to  our  children  and  in  attempting  to  guide  them  to  suc¬ 
cessful  and  happy  parenthood. 

Dr.  L.  P.  Jacks,  of  Oxford,  England,  in  speaking  to  a  community 
group  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Recreation  Association, 
commented  on  the  practice  of  taking  children  to  the  movies  and 
talkies,  as  follows:  “How  many  of  our  places  of  amusement,  how 
many  of  our  pleasure  resorts,  how  many  of  the  movies  and  the  talkies 
might  well  write  up  over  their  doors,  ‘Empty  Barrels  Filled  Up  Here.’  ’’ 
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This  view  seems  very  significant.  The  child,  in  a  sense,  is  a  barrel 
to  be  filled  with  reliable  knowledge,  proper  purposes,  correct  ideals. 
Education  for  parenthood  must  begin  as  soon  as  the  child  begins  to 
take  cognizance  of  its  surroundings — in  other  words,  at  birth. 

The  young  parents  and  particularly  the  young  mothers  are  at  the 
mercy  of  physicians  in  attempting  to  decide  upon  a  proper  diet  and 
daily  regimen  for  the  child.  .  .  .  The  medical  profession  has  become 
so  highly  specialized  that  it  is  necessary  for  parents  to  visit  from  one 
to  a  dozen  specialists  in  order  to  gain  a  fair  knowledge  of  what  should 
be  done  for  the  child.  .  .  .  The  advancement  in  medical  science  has 
been  wonderful,  but  there  are  times  when  the  parents  wish  that  a 
revised  family  doctor  might  return.  As  the  child  progresses  through 
the  years  to  adolescence,  trial  and  error  enter  into  the  picture  very 
largely,  because  the  child  is  thought  of  analytically  and  not  syn¬ 
thetically.  With  the  changes  occurring  in  the  early  adolescent  pe¬ 
riod  come  troubles  that  need  very  sympathetic  understanding  and 
treatment.  The  physician  may  advise  but  he  can  not  do  certain  things 
that  a  wise  sympathetic  mother  can  do  for  her  daughter  or  a  father 
for  his  son.  .  .  . 

Too  late,  oftentimes,  the  parents  or  the  school  attempt  to  instruct 
the  child  about  the  factors  involved  in  parenthood  or  they  neglect 
the  matter  altogether.  The  physical  man  or  woman  has  developed 
to  maturity  without  a  knowledge  of  basic  physiological  and  hygienic 
laws.  He  or  she  may  have  been  kept  well  and  healthful,  which  means 
a  great  deal,  but  without  knowing  the  whys  and  wherefores.  Parent¬ 
hood  suffers  a  severe  handicap  when  the  individual  is  ignorant  of  his 
physical  self. 

A.  THE  PLACE  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CHILD’S  EDUCATION 

In  the  past,  the  church  has  exerted  in  many  cases  a  very  direct 
influence  by  surrounding  the  child  with  high  ideals  and  uplifting 
environments.  One  of  these  ideals  for  which  the  church  has  stood 
valiantly  is  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  vow.  Certainly,  when  a 
book  has  maintained  its  prominence  for  as  many  centuries  as  the 
Bible,  there  must  be  something  vital  in  its  teachings.  ...  As  soon 
as  the  child  can  listen  to  the  simplest  story,  Bible  instruction  can  be 
begun  and  continued  as  long  as  the  child  lives.  When  the  church 
does  this  it  will  establish  in  the  mind  of  the  growing  child  principles 
and  ideals  that  have  been  basic  in  all  ages  in  education  for  parent¬ 
hood. 

B.  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  STATE 

Basic  principles  must  be  engrained  in  the  fabric  of  everyday  living. 
We  first  have  the  idea,  and  then  trial;  permission  follows  and  if  the 
majority  approve,  the  provision  becomes  mandatory.  Lawmaking 
is  a  process  of  writing  into  statutes  what  the  people  desire,  ,  ,  ,  Our 
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laws  and  our  ordinances  are,  in  general,  written  to  protect  us  from 
conditions  which  are  contrary  to  satisfactory  parenthood.  Foi 
example,  companionate  marriage  is  very  generally  condemned.  .  .  , 
Our  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  child  growing  into  maturity  will 
certainly  never  be  written  to  favor  physical  disability  and  wanton¬ 
ness,  prostitution,  or  moral  instability.  Whether  the  laws  are  to  be 
enforced  is  again  to  depend  on  our  citizenry.  While  there  are  many 
discouraging  conditions  to-day,  these  certainly  can  and  will  be 
remedied.  Law  must,  and  undoubtedly  will,  be  conducive  to  inculca¬ 
tion  of  the  ideals  for  which  this  Nation  has  stood  in  the  past.  At 
understanding  of  and  respect  for  the  law  should  begin  as  soon  as 
the  child  has  companions,  and  should  develop  each  year.  .  .  . 

The  State  says  that  the  child  must  go  to  school,  and  the  State 
thereby  supersedes  the  parent.  The  child  must  be  educated  and 
moreover,  educated  as  the  State  prescribes.  The  parent  may  supple¬ 
ment  what  the  State  prescribes,  but  must  not  omit  any  of  the  re¬ 
quired  subjects.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  law  of  the  State  is  supremt 
and  can  control  the  fate  of  the  individual  for  the  welfare  of  the 
majority.  My  child  must  go  to  school,  must  study  certain  subjects 
must  do  this,  and  must  do  that. 

That  the  State  is  willing  to  assume  this  responsibility  is  quite  £ 
relief  to  many  parents.  Where  both  father  and  mother  must  worl 
to  make  a  living,  it  is  convenient  to  check  the  baby  at  the  nursery 
school  in  the  morning  and  claim  it  again  in  the  evening.  Ab  th< 
child  grows,  the  checking  process  becomes  unnecessary,  but  th< 
principle  remains,  for  the  child  is  assigned  to  the  school  or  the  play¬ 
ground  for  the  day  and  oftentimes  part  of  the  night.  Parents  anc 
children  grow  up  almost  strangers  to  one  another.  There  is  little 
or  no  common  bond.  The  school  has  taken  over  many  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  home. 

Possibly  this  is  best,  you  say.  The  school  physician  will  guard  the 
physical  development  of  the  child.  The  psychologist  will  test  hii 
mentality,  his  emotions,  and  his  aptitudes,  and  issue  educationa 
prescriptions  accordingly.  The  biologist  will  teach  the  essential  fact! 
of  sex.  Certain  departments  inculcate  proper  social  practices  througl 
organized  plays  and  games  and  student  government.  The  religioui 
element  must  be  omitted,  lest  someone’s  prejudices  be  trampled  on 
If  it  is  introduced  it  must  be  done  clandestinely  or  in  the  community 
In  short,  the  child  is  the  creature  of  the  State  as  the  State  prescribes 
The  State  has  become  the  parent  and  the  teacher  the  instrument  o: 
the  State.  Society  tends  to  become  institutionalized. 

C.  THE  TEACHER’S  PLACE 

The  teacher  in  the  American  public  school  merits  great  respec 
and  confidence.  She  must  be  all  things  to  all  people.  The  educatioi 
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of  this  teacher  deserves  a  place  in  the  universities  of  to-day.  A 
knowledge  of  biology,  sociology,  psychology,  and  other  sciences  and 
arts  must  be  gained  to  cope  with  this  complex  problem.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  so  large  a  percentage  of  these  teachers  come  from  homes 
where  the  family  income  is  too  low  to  permit  a  more  general  educa¬ 
tion  than  the  time  and  finances  allow.  .  .  .  The  teacher  must  act  the 
part  of  the  parent,  but  oftentimes  without  the  maturity  that  parent¬ 
hood  assumes  to  have.  The  teacher  attempts  to  be  father,  mother, 
and  intellectual  adviser.  The  success  which  our  teachers  are  meeting 
in  this  colossal  attempt  is  little  short  of  marvelous.  Parenthood 
comes  from  the  conglomerate,  but  not  always  in  commendable  form. 

D.  IDEAL  EDUCATION  FOR  PARENTHOOD 

With  all  due  respect  to  all  these  agencies,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
them  does  not  lie  the  ideal  in  education  for  parenthood.  ,  .  .  The  best 
education  which  a  boy  or  girl  can  secure  for  parenthood  comes 
through  a  close  companionship  with  good  parents.  .  .  . 

If  we,  as  fathers  and  mothers,  are  willing  to  make  the  effort  and 
take  the  time  to  be  good  companions  to  our  children  we  can  do  it. 
If  the  teachers  are  failing  to  accomplish  the  task,  we  as  parents  can 
supplement  their  work.  If  we  as  parents  do  not  understand  the 
biological  processes,  the  school  can  help  us  in  teaching  these  prin¬ 
ciples.  If  the  child  needs  oversight  in  play,  we  as  parents  can  learn 
to  play  without  policing  if  we  will .  The  Greeks  were  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  it.  So  can  we,  if  we  will. 

Although  cooperation  of  other  agencies  is  vital,  responsibility  for 
education  for  parenthood  devolves  primarily  upon  the  home.  It  is 
not  an  easy  task  to  perform.  But  the  most  fundamental  factor  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem  is  a  close,  sympathetic  understanding 
between  the  parent  and  the  child  from  the  birth  of  the  child  until  he 
becomes  a  parent.  On  such  a  foundation,  we  can  build  all  the  other 
elements  involved. 


William  John  Cooper 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 

In  Harper’s  Magazine  for  December,  1931,  there  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  article  entitled  “  Parents  as  Children  See  Them.”  These  parents 
are  nearly  all  mothers.  Rarely  ever  does  a  child  of  7  to  11  years, 
which  represents  the  age  of  the  61  children  concerned,  give  much 
thought  to  father.  The  women  are  all  what  one  would  call  “upper 
middle  class.”  They  are  wives  of  well-to-do  business  and  professional 
men.  How  do  such  people  appear  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  children? 
Each  child  was  asked  to  write  a  composition  on  “grown-ups”  and 
was  told  that  the  compositions  would  be  regarded  entirely  as  con- 
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fidential.  In  general,  these  children  resented  the  “ bossiness”  of 
the  parents.  One  child  regarded  the  matter  of  growing  up  as  an 
inevitable  state.  She  wrote,  “I  should  hate  to  be  a  grown-up,  but 
I  guess  I  will  have  to  be  one  some  day  unless  I  die.  I  think  I  will 
stab  myself  or  commit  suicide  when  I  am  almost  20  years  old.” 

The  chief  offense  of  which  these  children,  if  they  are  typical  and 
I  think  they  are,  accuse  us  grown-ups  is  of  unnecessary  interference 
in  children’s  affairs.  Too  much  attention  to  their  appearance,  for 
instance,  is  condemned.  Such  comments  as  “Women  always  make 
me  wear  a  million  sweaters  and  coats  when  the  wind  is  a  little  cold. 
I  think,  that  you  could  have  much  more  fun  if  women  grown-ups  would 
stop  thinking  about  what  they  look  like  and  get  some  exercise  outdoors. 
If  they  would  go  out  and  play  baseball  and  those  games,  they  would 
get  some  color  that  was  much  prettier  than  rouge. 79  This  matter  of 
exercise  is  connected  in  the  child’s  mind  with  appearance,  for  perhaps 
the  next  most  commonly  made  charge  against  the  grown-up  is  that 
she  uses  too  much  lipstick,  powder,  and  rouge.  The  care  with  which 
this  operation  is  performed  also  seems  to  arouse  the  comment  of 
children  who  at  this  age  despise  it. 

One  does  not  need  lectures  like  this,  however,  if  he  stops  and  thinks 
of  his  problem  as  a  parent.  There  are  everyday  questions  which 
require  a  large  body  of  information  to  understand.  Such  questions  as, 
Where  do  I  come  from?  ”  “  Why  am  I  here?  ”  are  problems  which 
nearly  every  parent  has  to  meet  sooner  or  later.  The  day  of  evasion 
and  lying  to  children  is  passing.  We  must  be  honest  and  frank  and 
yet  be  so  without  the  sheer  openness  which  leaves  its  mark  on  the 


In  fact,  one’s  education  to-day  has  to  consider  the  entire  personality. 

We  began  with  a  little  intellectual  work,  and  eventually  we  added  to 

that  some  physical-education  work.  We  are  now  beginning  to  see 

a  com'sesm  mental  hygiene  are  as  important  as  courses  in  physical 

hygien0.  men  we  get  a  complete  education  we  will  have  a^hance 

problems.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  through  the 

W*? teaJIy  mostIy  “  intellectual  slant  with  a  little 

uWe  haVG  *>  mental  hygiene.  Conse- 

work  onlr7  MneCeSSTa/7  “  “  adult  sch°o1  s°mewhere  to  begin  to 

ZnsllT  ft  g°  to  Russia  we  are  told  tiiat  the  educa- 

yeiofhfeto  tT^dCOrre9P°^  *°  0Ur  schools  ^m  the  eighth 
year  ox  life  to  the  twelfth  is  organized  m  “complexes” _ tti«t  ia 

g«ts  his  reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic  incidentally  to  the  work  in 

4  rrl6X-”  The  ktter  may  Evolve  onelT^ 

Soup  iT  TT  0f  0nf 8  occuPatmn  as  a  member  of  the  fSy 

P  or  Projects.  Already  some  of  our  experimental  schools 
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have  gone  a  long  distance  in  this  direction.  When  this  time  comes  a 
child  will  not  be  given  an  artificial  training  outside  his  home  but  the 
school  will  be  the  real  supplement  of  his  home  and  family  life  will  be 
the  normal  condition  of  any  young  person. 

To-day  a  child  is  fortunate  if  he  has  an  unbroken  home.  With 
divorces  rating  approximately  one  in  six,  many  children  come  from 
homes  in  which  the  family  is  disrupted,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
our  child  life  is  as  good  as  it  is.  The  family  in  which  the  child  is 
growing  up  is  anything  but  static.  Changes  in  the  environment 
must  affect  it.  The  period  of  unemployment  through  which  we 
have  been  coining  has  been  exceedingly  hard  on  some  families. 
Many  of  these  have  been  undernourished  and  are  not  likely  to  recover 
from  some  of  the  evils  due  to  it.  If  by  chance  a  child  does  have  both 
a  father  and  a  mother  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  that  they  will  be  in  agreement  and  if  these  disagreements  are 
known  to  the  youngsters  they  must  work  an  evil.  Consequently 
we  can  say  that  there  are  comparatively  few  homes  in  which  children 
to-day  are  growing  up  with  the  training  which  they  should  receive. 
In  fact,  some  300  mothers  who  were  college  graduates  were  asked  by 
Miss  Ruth  Lindquist  what  they  felt  they  needed  most.  Seventy-seven 
per  cent  of  them  expressed  the  need  for  educational  child  training; 
one-half  for  child  psychology,  which  probably  was  merely  another 
way  of  expressing  a  feeling  of  need  for  child  training;  and  15  per  cent 
felt  the  need  of  more  educational  work. 

But  assuming  that  a  child  is  in  the  more  fortunate  position  of 
having  parents  who  are  agreed  upon  how  it  shall  be  trained,  upon 
what  it  should  be  as  it  develops,  think  of  the  environing  factors 
other  than  the  family  which  tend  to  counteract  this  influence.  Under 
these  conditions  one  can  readily  realize  what  the  handicaps  are.  If, 
then,  we  have  a  course  in  college  which  regards  the  child  as  the  object 
of  study,  where  shall  we  begin?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  begin 
with  babyhood  and  infancy.  One  of  the  first  needs  is  security. 

For  every  child  a  dwelling  place  safe,  sanitary,  and  wholesome,  with  reasonable 
provisions  for  privacy,  free  from  conditions  which  tend  to  thwart  his  development; 
and  a  home  environment  harmonious  and  enriching.8 

Another  problem  will  be  the  young  one’s  attitude  toward  money. 
Children  have  usually  very  badly  twisted  ideas  about  the  sources  and 
values  of  money  and  yet  before  they  are  in  school  they  feel  the  need  of 
it.  There  should  be  a  course  in  the  economic  independence  of  the 
family  in  which  all  of  its  members  should  participate.  Such  a  course 
has  been  well  worked  out  under  Miss  Florence  Barnard  in  the  schools 
of  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  a  similar  course  is  optional  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  is  now  being  proposed  by  Mr.  Orrin  C.  Lester,  vice- 

•  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Heelth  and  Protection.  The  Children’s  Charter,  No.  VH. 
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president  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  as  a  national  institution.  To 
know  how  money  is  earned,  what  it  is  worth,  and  how  it  can  be  ef¬ 
fectively  saved  is  very  valuable  information  for  a  child  to  have.  Such 
a  course,  if  it  is  to  succeed  to-day,  need  be  taken  first  of  all  by  the 
parents  and  then  by  their  children. 

As  a  child  proceeds  from  very  early  childhood  into  adolescence  there 
will  be  questions  of  sex.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  school  to-day 
to  do  very  much  with  the  problem.  There  are  now  existing  courses  in 
natural  science  which  give  all  of  the  sex  information  possible  with 
regard  to  birds  and  animals.  Probably  there  would  be  less  trouble  in 
this  regard  if  parents  were  a  little  more  frank  than  they  have  been. 
It  is  also  needed  that  children  be  given  some  advice  in  the  selection  of  a 
mate  and  in  the  foundation  of  a  home  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
time  when  some  of  these  difficulties  will  come  to  an  end.  At  the  same 
time  that  instruction  in  founding  a  home  is  given,  time  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  consideration  of  home  beautification  and  other  aspects 
of  domestic  art.  For  the  home,  which  is  around  about  the  child  from 
his  early  beginnings  until  he  himself  mates,  is  the  interpreter  of  the 
ideals  for  which  his  parents  stand. 

If  educational  work  is  to  be  successful  in  this  field,  it  must  take  a 
child  from  the  beginning  through  until  he  is  himself  ready  for  parent¬ 
hood,  meeting  all  of  his  problems  with  the  best  educational  advice, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  the  course  is  being  administered  for  children 
and  for  their  parents  it  will  be  advisable  to  have  further  study  going 
on  in  such  research  centers  as  the  Universities  of  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
California,  Columbia,  Yale,  etc.,  and  in  such  institutions,  as  the 
Merrill-Palmer  School. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior 

Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  1933. 

Sir:  Radio  is  a  new  factor  in  education.  Whether  it  will 
play  a  large  part  in  the  school  either  by  supplementing  work 
now  done  only  in  class  or  by  replacing  some  of  the  formal 
instruction,  only  time  and  experience  will  tell  us.  The 
Office  of  Education,  however,  is  endoavoring  to  keep  track 
of  what  is  going  on.  It  is  studying  broadcasting  especially 
as  it  affects  subjects  which  are  or  might  be  in  the  school. 
In  this  connection  improvements  in  techniques  are  very 
important.  Especially  is  it  important  to  enlist  and  hold  the 
adult.  For  adult  education  cannot  be  carried  on  well  in 
the  average  school,  but  it  could  be  done  in  the  adult’s  home 
if  we  could  find  a  method  that  is  so  appealing  that  he  can¬ 
not  get  away  from  it. 

This  manuscript  analyzes  some  of  the  forms  which  broad¬ 
casting  has  taken  and  gives  some  attention  to  the  preparation 
and  delivery  of  these  forms  and  contains  a  suggestive  bibli¬ 
ography.  It  is  suggestive  enough  to  warrant  its  publication 
as  a  bulletin  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wk.  John  Cooper, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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INTRODUCTION 


for  opinion  in  good  men 

is  but  knowledge  in  the  making. 

JOHN  HILTON 


Radio  is  a  now  force  which 
science  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  civilization,  lu  potential 
uses  are  so  numerous  and  varied  that  it  has  captivated  the 
imagination  of  the  entire  civilized  world.  Aa  a  means  of 
diffusing  entertainment  and  information  over  wide  areas, 
broadcasting  has  no  peer.  Steadily  it  is  breaking  down  the 
barriers  of  isolation,  broadening  the  horizons,  and  enriching 
the  lives  of  countless  millions  of  people.  Within  a  dozen 
years  radio  broadcasting  has  become  an  important  social 
factor  in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world.  Even  the 
civilization  of  the  future  may  depend  upon  the  oontrol  and 
direction  of  thin  power. 


The  Purpose  of  the  Study 

Considered  as  an  educational  force,  radio  is  not  a  separata 
entity.  It  is  simply  a  conveyor  of  sound.  It  is  juat  as  frail 
and  human  as  the  men  and  women  who  direct  it.  It  is  just 
as  powerful  and  ingenious  as  the  men  and  women  who  master 
It.  Properly  used,  the  radio  may  become  an  invaluable  aid 
m  education.  If  so,  educational  broadcasters  must  learn 

byradho^0*"10*811,  TiMy  murt  mMter  the  art  of  ^rhing 
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THE  ART  OF  TEACHING  BY  RADIO 


The  mastery  of  the  technique  of  broadcasting  is  a  prerequi¬ 
site  in  skillful  teaching  by  radio.  It  is  different  from  the 
technique  of  the  stage  or  the  screen.  It  is  different  from  the 
platform  or  the  classroom.  It  is  the  anxious  task  of  the 
present  generation  to  determine  what  these  differences  are. 
For  if  the  radio  is  to  be  harnessed  and  put  to  work  to  help 
bear  the  ever-increasing  burdens  of  education,  there  must  be 
a  skillful  instructional  performance  before  the  microphone. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  make  available 
to  the  educational  profession  what  appear  to  be  the  best 
practices  in  teaching  by  radio.  The  study  should  also  be  of 
service  to  professional  broadcasters  and  occasional  speakers. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  prospective  broadcaster  will  find  a  num¬ 
ber  of  practical  suggestions  to  assist  him  in  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  broadcasts.  If  it  does  nothing  more  than 
to  create  a  widespread  interest  in  the  problems  involved  in 
teaching  by  radio,  the  result  will  justify  the  effort  involved 
in  making  this  study. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

Since  the  material  for  the  study  consists  principally  of  the 
consensus  of  well-informed  opinion  on  the  technique  of  effec¬ 
tive  teaching  by  radio,  it  has  the  limitations  and  advantages 
of  such  a  study.  Years  of  research  and  experimentation 
would  be  needed  to  solve  the  numerous  educational  and 
broadcasting  problems  involved  in  effective  teaching  by 
radio.  The  scope  of  the  study  is  limited  to  a  consideration 
of  the  problems  of  the  educational  broadcaster.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  treat  the  problems  of  the  listener  except 
to  point  out  the  aid  the  broadcaster  is  expected  to  give. 

The  rules  for  effective  broadcasting  contained  in  the  bul¬ 
letin  are  intended  to  be  used  simply  as  suggestions.  After 
all,  the  speaker  must  make  the  most  of  his  own  personality. 
Jtuth  Bryan  Owen  points  out  that : 

The  speaker*  s  own  sincere  conviction  on  a  matter  vital  to  him, 
expressed  in  his  own  words,  colored  by  his  own  individuality,  will  be  more 
telling  to  his  hearers  than  his  repetition  of  others*  words,  however 
eloquent  they  may  be.  168].* 

•Figures  in  braokets  refer  to  source  references  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  t be 
bulletin. 
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After  the  speaker  has  mastered  the  essentials  in  broadcast¬ 
ing,  he  should  be  able  practically  to  forgot  them  ns  he  focuses 
his  thought  upon  the  message  he  is  giving. 

Orrin  E.  Dunlap,  Jr.,  radio  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
says  that  radio  personality  is  an  inborn  quality  capable  of 
Vmlrling  an  invisible  audience.  He  adds  that  in  order  to  get 
across  on  the  air  there  must  bo  a  dynamic  concentration  •  an 
intense  absorption  in  what  one  is  broadcasting.  Ami  at  the 
aa.mft  time  there  must  bo  a  calm  control  that  overrides  the 
inevitable  disturbances  in  a  radio  studio  (SI,  p.  138). 

Study  and  training  may  be  very  effective  in  enabling 
broadcasters  to  organize  their  subject  matter,  master  micro¬ 
phone  technique,  and  develop  self-assurance;  but  no  amount 
of  training  can  take  the  place  of  natural  ability  which  enables 
the  broadcaster  to  project  his  personality  over  the  air.  It  is 
an  intangible,  innate  essential. 

The  value  of  the  present  study  is  based  upon  the  important 
influence  of  the  broadcasting  movement,  its  potential  educa¬ 
tional  applications,  and  the  need  for  a  mastery  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  teaching  by  radio,  winch,  after  all,  is  the  basic  prob¬ 
lem  involved  in  utilizing  radio  in  education.  1 1  is  intended  to 
serve  broadcasters  who  want  advice  and  guidance  in  improv¬ 
ing  their  teaching  efficiency  over  the  air. 

Sources  and  Procedure 

The  data  included  in  this  study  consist  of  facts  and  opinions 
on  the  technique  of  broadcasting  and  were  secured  from  the 
following  sources: 

Published  accounts  found  in  magazine  articles,  books,  con¬ 
ference  and  committee  reports,  and  spocial  booklets  dealing 
with  the  subject. 

Typed  and  mimeographed  instructions  and  suggestions  to 
broadcasters  issued  by  various  broadcasting  stations  and 
broadcasting  ventures. 

Experience  in  preparing,  editing,  and  evaluating  educational 

radio  manuscripts. 

Interviews  with,  various  educational  broadcasting  leaders. 
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Data  gathered  from  a  questionnaire  sent  to  604  radio  broad¬ 
casting  stations  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Education.  This 
was  the  principal  source  of  material. 

A  card  system  for  assembling  the  data  was  used,  and  the 
cards  were  sorted  and  resorted  until  a  tentative  outline  was 
developed.  The  tentative  outline  was  submitted  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  broadcasting  experts  and  a  group  of  educational 
specialists  for  their  additions  and  criticisms.  The  outline 
used  in  the  study  resulted. 

In  documenting  the  bulletins,  the  references  used  are 
annotated  and  arranged  alphabetically  as  a  bibliography  at 
the  end  of  the  bulletin.  Each  reference  is  assigned  a  number 
representing  its  position  in  the  list.  In  the  text,  references  to 
the  sources  of  authority  are  indicated  by  referring  to  these 
numbers.  Since  reference  number  86,  which  represents  the 
data  gathered  from  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all  broadcasting 
stations,  would  occur  so  often  throughout  the  text,  citations 
to  this  source  have  been  omitted.  The  reader  should  assume 
that  material  not  documented  came  from  this  principal  ref¬ 
erence,  or  possibly  from  the  experience  of  the  writer. 

It  is  evident  that  all  the  data  thus  assembled  could  not  be 
used  in  the  study.  Some  points  contradicted  others.  The 
items  were  not  of  equal  value.  Therefore,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  set  up  a  basis  for  evaluating  the  different  items. 
This  was  done  as  follows: 

The  Federal  Office  of  Education  invited  the  Association  of 
College  and  University  Stations  and  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  to  assist  with  the  study.  Several  members 
of  the  former  organization  prepared  splendid  suggestions. 
A  special  committee  of  the  latter  organization  rendered 
invaluable  service  throughout  the  study. 

Items  not  in  harmony  with  the  consensus  of  opinion  were 
eliminated. 

The  committee  of  broadcasting  experts  next  were  asked  to 
evaluate  the  items  in  terms  of  best  broadcasting  practices. 

Following  this,  a  tentative  form  of  the  report  was  prepared 
and  submitted  to  several  specialists  in  the  Office  of  Education 
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and  experienced  educational  broadcasters  outside  for  their 
criticism. 

The  Flan  of  the  Study 

The  final  report  which  consists  principally  of  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  broadcasters  and  educators,  as  interpreted  by 
the  writer,  is  divided  into  five  chapters.  Chapter  1  briefly 
considers  the  purpose,  procedure,  anti  plan  of  the  study. 
The  second  chapter  treats  the  various  forms  of  radio  programs 
and  the  special  consideration  in  each.  The  third  chapter 
deals  with  certain  points  that  should  he  considered  in  the 
preparation  of  all  educational  broadcasts.  Publicity  ami 
supplementary  aids  for  listeners  are  included  in  the*  fourth 
chapter;  and  some  points  that  should  be  considered  in  the 
presentation  of  all  educational  broadcasts  are  treated  in  the 
fifth  chapter. 
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You  shall  hear  their  lightest  tone 
Stealing  through  your  walls  oj  stone 
Till  your  loneliest  valleys  hear 
The  Jar  cathedral's  whispered  prayer. 

ALFRED  NOTES 

fj 


The  nature  of  the  advance 
preparation  needed  by  the  broadcaster  will  depend  some¬ 
what  upon  the  form  in  which  the  broadcast  will  be  presented* 
Will  it  be  a  lecture,  a  radio  debate,  or  a  discussion?  Will 
it  be  a  radio  dramatization  or  a  musical  broadcast?  The 
form  of  presentation  will  depend  upon  three  factors,  namely: 
The  nature  of  the  subject,  the  broadcast  talent,  and  the 
listeners  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

Radio  broadcasts  may  be  roughly  classified  under  seven 
general  headings :  [  i  ]  talks,  [  ii  ]  directed  activities,  [  Hi  ] 
actuality  broadcasts,  [  iv  ]  radio  conversation,  [  v  ]  debates, 
[  vi  ]  broadcast  music,  and  [  vii  ]  radio  plays.  This  chapter 
will  be  given  to  a  discussion  of  these  various  types  of  radio 
broadcasts. 

Radio  Talks 

As  used  here,  the  expression  radio  talks  is  intended  to  in¬ 
clude  features  broadcast  in  the  form  of  lectures,  addresses, 
and  stories;  but  it  is  not  intended  to  include  forms  of  radio 
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presentation  commonly  known  as  directed  activities  and  eye¬ 
witness  accounts,  which  are  sometimes  classified  under  tho 
more  inclusive  term  of  reportage  or  actuality  broadcasts. 
These  last-mentioned  forms  will  be  discussed  later. 

Beginning  with  tho  traditional  forms,  radio  talks  are  grad¬ 
ually  evolving  methods  of  their  own  [55,  p.  1.92].  Even  yet, 
so  much  is  unknown,  there  is  such  a  close  interlocking  of  the 
subject  matter,  the  personality  of  the  speaker,  and  the 
manner  of  delivery  that  it  is  impossible  to  set  up  any  one 
best  method  of  organizing  and  standardizing  radio  talks. 
The  crucial  test  which  is  used  at  the  present  time  is  the 
amount  of  interest  the  talk  will  arouse  and  sustain.  Listeners 
may  manifest  intense  interest  in  a  news  broadcast  or  an 
ordinary  discussion  of  some  major  public  issue  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  broadcast  is  timely. 

While  there  is  no  common  agreement  among  broadcasting 
authorities  as  to  the  general  characteristics  of  a  successful 
radio  talk,  it  appears  that  the  broadcaster  should  have  a 
magnetic  personality,  his  attitude  should  be  friendly  and 
courteous,  the  style  of  the  manuscript  should  be  suited  to 
the  subject  being  presented,  and,  finally,  only  a  few  points 
should  be  made  in  one  talk. 

The  attitude  of  the  speaker  should  be  that  of  a  guest  in 
the  home,  and  he  should  conduct  himself  accordingly.  He 
should  be  liberal  and  open-minded,  minimizing  generaliza¬ 
tions,  preachment,  and  self-aggrandizement.  While  the 
listener  must  be  made  to  understand  that  the  speaker  is  an 
authority  on  his  subject,  the  tone  of  the  manuscript  should 
be  friendly  and  ingratiating.  Without  attempting  to  be 
condescending  or  dictatorial,  the  speaker  should  win  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  listener  by  his  skillful  presentation  of  the 
subject  and  by  his  friendly  manner.  The  use  of  the  words 
toe,  you,  and  friends  frequently  tends  to  make  his  message 
direct  and  personal. 

The  narrative  or  story  is  especially  fitted  to  the  younger 
pupils.  This  is  true  whether  the  story  tells  about  fictitious 
or  real  events,  or  whether  it  recounts  anecdotes  from  the 
lives  of  celebrated  men  [  59  ].  Stories  for  primary  pupils 
should  be  short,  seldom  more  than  10  minutes  in  length. 
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They  should  present  situations  that  will  stimulate  interest 
and  sustain  the  attention  while  the  young  listener  tries  to 
imagine  what  the  outcome  will  be.  Side  references  to  situa¬ 
tions  within  the  experiences  of  the  children  are  very  effective. 
Stories  from  life  are  suitable  also  to  illustrate  serious  talks  for 
adults.  Dean  Gleason  Archer’s  law  lectures,  for  example,  are 
shot  through  and  through  with  human-interest  illustrations. 

There  is  considerable  variation  of  opinion  as  to  the  relation 
of  effective  radio  speaking  to  effective  public  speaking.  A 
British  lecturer  says  that  if  the  speaker  is  a  live  lecturer  and 
knows  his  public  he  needs  to  learn  very  little  from  the  micro¬ 
phone  [54.,  p.  909].  Borden  states  that  more  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  effective  platform  speaking  carry  over  as  principles 
of  effective  radio  speaking  [51  ].  Lawton  points  out  that  the 
platform  speaker  who  has  depended  a  great  deal  on  bombast 
will  not  be  very  effective  over  the  air  [51,  p.  %64~$85]. 
As  quoted  by  Lawton,  Professor  Moreoraft  considers  radio 
oratory  as  being  much  different  from  platform  oratory  for — 

Ill-built  sentences,  expressing  weak  ideas,  cannot  succeed  without 
the  aid  of  forensic  gesticulation.  Flowery  nonsense  and  rhetorical 
excursions  of  the  soapbox  orator  are  probably  a  thing  of  the  past  if  a 
microphone  is  being  used.  The  radio  listener,  curled  comfortably  in 
his  favorite  chair,  is  likely  to  criticize  the  vituperations  of  the  vote 
pleader  very  seriously.  Woe  be  to  the  candidate  who  depends  for 
public  favor  on  the  wild  rantings  and  tearing  of  the  hair.  (51,  p.  265]. 

Radio  audiences  will  not  tolerate  floundering,  stuttering, 
groping  for  words,  long  pauses,  or  the  use  of  “er-er-er,”  or 
“  a— a-ah.” 

As  a  rule,  radio  talks  should  not  be  more  than  15  minutes 
in  length.  Therefore,  the  speaker  should  get  to  the  main 
point  quickly  and  not  be  overambitious  to  cover  the  subject. 
He  is  usually  expected  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Subject  he  is  to  discuss:  This  frequently  requires  extensive 
'experience  and  research.  The  talk  should  be  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  expression  of  the  speaker’s  sincere  convictions  on  a 
subject.  Even  silver-tongued  oratory  by  a  speaker  who 
lacks  conviction  will  seldom  carry  as  much  weight  in  con¬ 
vincing  listeners. 

Broadcasters  point  out  that  the  scholar,  with  a  vast 
amount  of  information,  may  be  an  absolute  failure  as  a 
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broadcaster  because  of  the  lack  of  showmanship.  Lambert 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  university  classroom  lecturer  may 
be  too  graceless  and  pedantic;  the  university  extension  lec¬ 
turer  with  his  platform  manner  may  sound  “stagey”;  the 
tutorial  class  tutor  may  lack  the  power  to  react  to  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  varied  range  of  intellectual  needs.  He  thinks  that 
there  is  not  a  single  one  of  these  styles  of  lecturing  which  is 
wholly  suitable  to  broadcasting.  Every  one  of  these  types  re¬ 
quires,  under  normal  circumstances,  considerable  guidance  anti 
rehearsal  in  the  production  of  effective  popular  broadcasts 
[57,  p.  800]. 

Directed  Activities 

The  expression  directed  activities  as  used  here  names  the 
form  of  radio  presentation  in  which  the  listener  is  instructed 
to  perform  a  definite  activity  during  the  broadcast.  The 
most  common  types  of  directed  activities  taught  over  the 
air  are  setting-up  exercises,  story  plays  and  rhythmics. 
The  writing  down  of  an  address  or  recipe,  or  the  making  of  a 
memorandum  at  the  request  of  the  broadcaster  is  a  directed 
activity.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  form  of  radio  pres¬ 
entation  is  frequently  combined  with  other  forms  such  as 
talks,  discussions,  and  even  singing  when  the  listeners  are 
expected  to  sing  with  the  broadcaster. 

Directed  activities  are  considered  as  a  separate  form  of 
radio  presentation  because  they  need  rather  specialized  prep¬ 
aration,  and  because  they  are  used  extensively  in  teaching 
by  radio.  Some  educators  have  questioned  the  possibility 
of  teaching  by  radto:  /  T%«ysay  there  is  no  learning  without 
activity  on  thepart  6t  the  learner  and  in  teaching  by  radio 
the  pupils  are  not  aCtiVeJ  Any  person  who  has  visited  a 
class  being  taught  b^*  a’  akfflful  radio  instructor  knows  the 
pupils  are  far  from  passive,  "With  the  aid  of  lesson  material, 
and  the  assistance  of  their  class  teacher,  the  pupils  carry  out 
as  wide  a  variety  of^otmtisa  for  the  teacher  of  the  air  as 
they  do  for  their  reguleirteaeher. 

The  broadcaster  niaa.heB  developed  the  ability  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  direct  the  A3A(Mk»a*l,  mental,  and  physical  activities 
of  the  listeners  h*0igon&*  long  way  toward  mastering  the 
highly  specialized  art  of  teaching  by  radio, 
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In  the  preparation  of  the  broadcast  the  radio  instructor  must 
be  able  to  visualize  the  listeners  and  not  expect  them  to  use 
equipment  that  they  do  not  have  or  do  anything  that  they 
cannot  do  at  that  moment.  He  must  be  able  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  listeners  at  the  outset  of  the  projected  activity 
and  sustain  it  throughout  the  broadcast.  Careful  prepara¬ 
tion  and  thorough  rehearsing  will  be  absolutely  necessary. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  material  should  be  developed  around 
the  listeners  rather  than  forcing  the  listeners  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  the  material.  If  possible,  the  manuscript  should  be 
prepared  far  enough  in  advance  so  that  teachers  and  other 
group  leaders  can  secure  copies  of  it  before  it  is  put  on  the  air. 
The  broadcast  should  be  limited  to  explicit  activities  that  enr> 
easily  be  described  over  the  air. 

The  main  directions  should  be  carefully  thought  out  and 
expressed  in  the  fewest  words  possible  to  get  the  desired  re¬ 
sults.  The  more  difficult  directions  should  be  repeated 
slowly.  Interesting  or  humorous  side  remarks  interspersed 
with  the  directions  relieve  the  effort  of  listening  and  give  the 
listeners  time  to  think  over  the  directions. 

The  speed  of  movements  and  exact  tuning  of  activities 
must  be  worked  out  in  advance  to  insure  smoothness  in  pres¬ 
entation  and  avoid  confusion  of  the  listeners.  It  is  usually 
necessary  for  the  broadcaster  to  have  a  group  typical  of  the 
listeners  cany  out  the  activities  under  his  personal  direction 
in  order  to  perfect  his  instructions  and  time  exactly  the  speed 
of  the  movements.  If  an  exact  counterpart  is  produced  be¬ 
fore  the  microphone,  with  the  liberal  use  of  music  and  sub¬ 
dued  sound  effects,  the  proper  atmospheric  effect  can  be 
created.  An  occasional  interruption  of  the  broadcaster  with 
a  pertinent  question  will  enable  him  to  emphasize  important 
directions  that  might  be  misunderstood. 


avtuauiy  Broadcasts 

The  expression  actuality  programs  is  borrowed  from  the 
British  to  describe  the  broadcasting  of  important  public 
events,  either  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence  or  soon  after- 
waxds,  Mid  the  running  commentaries  along  with  natural 
sound  effects  of  interesting  settings.  Beginning  with  eye- 
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witness  accounts  of  sports  events,  parades,  and  other  public 
occasions,  the  development  of  improved  microphones,  re¬ 
mote-control  equipment,  and  sound-recording:  systems  has 
caused  this  form  of  radio  presentation  to  be  expanded  until 
now  the  wide  variety  of  adaptations  related  to  eye-witness 
accounts  makes  it  desirable  to  secure  a  more  inclusive  term 
than  any  in  general  use,  thus  the  expression  actuality  broad¬ 
casts.  The  Germans  refer  to  actuality  broadcasts  as  re¬ 
portages,  Among  the  adaptions  are  descriptions  of  scenes 
from  airplanes,  visits  to  factories,  stories  of  personal  experi¬ 
ences,  and,  through  characterizations  or  sound  recording, 
the  reproductions  of  important  national  occasions,  and  other 
actualities. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  an  actuality  broadcast  over 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  February  5,  1932: 

ANNOUNCER 

Tonight  the  editors  of  Time  raise  the  curtain  again  on  a  new  way  of 
reporting  the  news — the  reenactment  of  memorable  scenes  from  the 
news  of  the  week — from  the  March  of  Time. 

Thirteen  years  ago  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  solemnly  prom¬ 
ised  a  reduction  of  armament  in  the  name  of  peaee — a  promise  made  to 
the  8,000,000  young  men  slaughtered  in  the  World  War.  This  week 
at  Geneva,  to  the  accompaniment  of  ringing  church  bells,  in  New  York, 
London,  Paris,  the  long-awaited  world  disarmament  conference  begins. 
At  this  moment  the  232  men  and  women  representing  60  nations  of 
innumerable  traditions,  cultures,  and  creeds  face  the  Presidential 
Tribunal.  Chairman  Arthur  Hendenon  of  Great  Britain  opens  ths 
conference: 

Mb.  HENDERSON 

This  is  an  historic  occasion.  Assembled  here  are  the  spokesmen  of 
one  billion  seven  hundred  million  people.  We  must  have  no  Illusions 
as  to  the  problems  which  confront  us.  We  must  be  determined  to 
overcome  them  in  our  common  hope  for  the  attainment  of  universal 
disarmament.  We  must  insure  ths  continuity  of  the  world.  Modern 
history  inoontsstably  disproves  the  belief  that  the  safety  of  nations 
lies  in  the  strength  of  their  armaments.  A  sense  of  insecurity  merely 
leads  to  an  increase  of  armaments,  increase  in  armaments  only  aggra¬ 
vates  the  sense  of  insecurity.  And  unless  this  vicious  circle  can  be 
broken,  the  proeees  goes  inevitably  forward.  The  burdened  nations 
find  no  release  from  their  mutual  distress  except  in  open  oonfiict. 
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Need  I  remind  the  conference  of  the  financial  burden  of  armaments? 
During  the  last  five  years  41  countries  have  spent  the  immense  stun  of 
four  billion  dollars  a  year  for  military  purposes.  The  world  wants 
disarmament.  The  world  needs  disarmament.  And  the  future  of  our 
developing  civilization  depends  upon  our  success  today. 

[Bells  up — Music] 

The  educational  possibilities  of  actuality  broadcasts  are 
almost  unlimited.  Stimulated  by  carefully  worded  pictures, 
graphic  descriptions,  actual  sounds,  the  ear-witness’  imagina¬ 
tion  enables  him  really  to  experience  the  situation.  Thus  the 
cultural  values  of  guided  travel,  the  instructive  benefits  of 
history-making  news  of  the  day,  the  stimulating  guidance  of 
great  personalities  become  available  even  to  the  under¬ 
privileged  peoples  of  remote  regions. 

The  advance  preparation  for  running  commentary  broad¬ 
casts  includes  the  selection  of  the  speakers,  the  setting  up  of 
proper  transmitting  equipment,  and  the  advance  prepara¬ 
tion  of  subject  matter  that  may  be  useful  in  the  broadcast. 
The  principal  broadcaster  or  narrator  should  be  very  care¬ 
fully  selected,  because  the  success  of  the  broadcast  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  his  ability. 

One  writer  says  the  narrator  should  be  a  clear,  concise 
thinker  with  a  well-developed  news  sense  and  a  ready  com¬ 
mand  of  vivid  descriptive  language.  Another  says  ho  should 
be  able  to  observe  keenly  and  to  narrate  interestingly  and 
accurately  what  he  observes.  A  third  writer  points  out  that 
the  narrator  should  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
situation,  a  virile  personality,  and  the  ability  to  transport 
the  listener  to  the  scene  by  means  of  a  vivid  understandable 
word  picture. 

Broadcasts  originating  outside  the  studios  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  install  proper  physical  equipment  in  suitable  positions. 
In  running  commentaries,  the  microphones  should  be  placed 
in  positions  where  the  broadcasters  can  easily  see  the  situa¬ 
tions  being  described.  Transmitters  on  trucks  are  some¬ 
times  used  to  make  running  commentaries.  Sometimes  sev¬ 
eral  microphones  should  be  used  to  put  the  event  on  the  air. 
If  so,  they  should  be  connected  with  each  other  in  an  inner 
communication  line.  The  positions  selected  should  be  such 
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that  the  proper  background  sound  effects  can  be  heard  with¬ 
out  being  too  loud.  Of  course,  the  microphones  should  be 
protected  from  storms  or  damage  by  spectators. 

Not  only  running  commentaries  but  also  practically  all 
forms  of  actuality  broadcasts  require  considerable  advance 
preparation  of  subject  matter.  The  principal  broadcaster 
should  anticipate  the  scene  and  write  out  narrative  descrip¬ 
tions  to  facilitate  the  advance  description  of  details,  needed 
to  create  the  proper  atmospheric  effect  and  aid  in  the  running 
commentaries.  Interesting  sidelights  on  the  location  or  par¬ 
ticipants  will  be  welcomed  by  the  radio  audience  to  fill  the 
lulls  in  action  that  almost  invariably  occur  during  the  broad¬ 
cast.  As  a  rule  not  more  than  five  seconds  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  lapse  without  a  sound  going  on  the  air. 

Beginning  with  a  brief  word  picture  of  the  location  and 
principal  characters  as  they  would  be  seen  if  the  listener  were 
present,  the  broadcaster  should  proceed  naturally,  giving  a 
running-fire  description  of  the  activity  as  it  takes  place. 
The  tempo  and  the  pitch  of  the  voice  should  be  suited  to  the 
event.  The  listener  relies  on  the  man  at  the  microphone  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  human  interest  happenings  and  to 
translate  them  so  that  he  can  visualize  and  feel  the  situation 
whether  it  be  the  thrill  of  the  touchdown,  the  dignity  of 
the  parade,  or  the  solemnity  of  the  dedication.  The  dra¬ 
matic  possibilities  of  each  incident  should  be  stressed. 

In  describing  exciting  events  the  rate  of  delivety  should 
be  faster,  the  voice  pitched  higher,  and  the  style  more 
vigorous  than  usual.  Short  crisp  sentences  and  appropriate 
interruptions  help.  Enthusiasm  should  be  projected,  but 
the  speaker  should  neither  become  so  much  excited  that  it 
interferes  with  clear  coherent  delivery  nor  try  to  keep  the 
listeners  at  a  feverish  pitch  of  excitement  throughout  the 
broadcast. 

Experienced  broadcasters  point  out  that  the  program 
should  not  become  bo  involved  that  it  tends  to  confuse  the 
listener.  In  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  the  main  points 
of  action  and  interest  should  be  brought  out  clearly  and  be 
well  supported  by  live  detail.  In  describing  a  football 
game,  for  instance,  when  an  unusual  play  has  been  made, 
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state  briefly  the  outline  of  the  play  and  keep  the  course  of 
the  ball  in  the  minds  of  the  listeners.  Then  when  the  play 
is  over  and  the  enthusiasm  starts  to  subside,  go  back  and 
give  pertinent  details  of  the  play,  telling  exactly  what  hap¬ 
pened  and  the  parts  played  by  the  various  participants. 
Scores,  participants,  and  the  occasion  of  the  broadcast 
should  be  repeated  at  appropriate  intervals. 

The  reports  indicate  that  the  broadcaster  should  tell  the 
truth  but  avoid  expressing  personal  prejudices  and  wise¬ 
cracks,  and  stressing  situations  containing  a  great  deal  of 
horror.  While  it  is  usually  appropriate  to  use  the  first 
person  in  speaking,  it  should  be  done  without  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  ego,  or  otherwise  putting  the  broadcaster  between 
the  event  and  the  listener.  If  more  than  one  narrator  is 
used,  one  of  them  should  be  designated  as  chief.  The 
chief  should  take  the  microphone  any  time  he  sees  fit. 
Various  voices  should  be  used  and  the  interludes  filled  with 
music  or  variety. 

In  instances  where  events  are  to  be  broadcast  as  actualities 
soon  after  they  transpire,  sound-recording  systems  become 
valuable  aids  in  making  the  events  real  to  the  listeners. 
Characterizations  also  add  to  the  reality  of  the  event.  The 
Blattnerphone  used  extensively  in  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  to  record  outside  events  to  be  broadcast  later  is  an 
example  of  the  sound-recording  system.  “The  March  oi 
Time”  reproductions  of  the  news  of  the  week  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  illustrate  the  use  of  charac¬ 
terization.  In  case  a  person  not  accustomed  to  broadcasting 
is  called  upon  to  tell  of  some  unusual  experience  that  has 
attracted  public  attention,  the  interview  method  is  usually 
most  satisfactory.  Generally  this  puts  the  individual  al 
ease  and  enables  him  to  picture  the  situation. 

Radio  Conversation 

A  wide  variety  of  subjects  lend  themselves  to  this  form  oi 
radio  presentation.  Current  topics  of  genuine  public  in¬ 
terest  and  typical  life  problems  and  experiences  can  be 
treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  analytical  and  creative 
thinking  and  be  of  real  service  to  the  listeners.  Through 
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judicious  use  of  comedy,  pathos,  or  tragedy,  the  feature 
may  have  high  entertainment  value  and  still  carry  a  subtle 
lesson  as  a  by-product  of  the  experiences  reproduced  in  the 
dialog  or  discussion.  Inferences  drawn  by  the  listener  as 
a  result  of  his  own  reflection  may  carry  more  weight  in  his 
life  decisions  than  the  careful  analytical  study  of  human 
conduct  would  carry. 

There  are  several  forms  of  radio  conversation.  In  the 
one-man  discussion,  the  speaker  either  impersonates  two  or 
more  characters,  changing  his  voice  to  suit  the  different 
roles,  or  representing  his  audience  by  asking  himself  indirect 
questions.  To  illustrate  the  latter  form,  the  speaker  may 
say,  “Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  .  .  .  and  so 
forth.  “Very  well,  I  will  tell  you  ami  so  forth. 

In  the  dialog  method  one  speaker  may  represent  the  teacher 
and  another  the  pupil,  or  both  speakers  may  discuss  the 
subject  as  of  about  equal  ability  [  88  ].  The  interview  is  a 
popular  form  of  the  dialog.  In  the  three-way  discussion 
two  speakers  of  about  equal  ability  discuss  a  subject  and  a 
third  person,  representing  the  pupils,  interrupts  with  ques¬ 
tions.  This  method  is  meeting  with  considerable  favor 
abroad,  especially  in  Germany,  where  it  has  been  carefully 
developed  and  extensively  used  in  giving  instruction  over 
the  air  [47,  58].  In  a  recent  variation  of  the  three-way 
discussion  two  speakers  of  about  equal  ability  discuss  a 
subject  and  occasionally  appeal  to  a  third  person  who,  os 
an  eminent  authority,  settles  points  of  difference. 

A  fourth  form  of  the  radio  discussion  is  the  teacher-class 
form  in  which  the  teacher  has  a  class  actually  present  in  the 
studio  and  teaches  it  before  the  microphone.  Sir  Walford 
Davies  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  by  using  this 
form  in  1924.  Although  at  first  glance  this  method  might 
appear  to  be  idea!,  it  has  not  been  very  satisfactory.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  to  have  a  class  present 
in  the  studio.  Next,  if  rehearsals  are  held,  the  performance 
becomes  unnatural.  If  not,  too  much  time  is  lost.  Besides 
these  difficulties,  the  limitations  of  radio  necessitate  the  use 
of  different  procedure  in  teaching  an  invisible  class  with  the 
assistance  of  their  regular  teacher  than  the  broadcasting 
instructor  would  use  in  teaching  the  class  before  him. 
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In  the  one-man  discussion  the  speaker  should  cause  the 
listener  to  feel  as  if  the  speaker  were  in  the  listener's  home 
and  talking  things  over  with  him.  In  most  other  forms  of 
discussion  the  listener  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  eaves¬ 
dropping  on  an  informal  and  rather  confidential  conversa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  speakers  are  not  aware  of  a  listening  audi¬ 
ence.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  effect,  the  broadcast 
must  appear  to  be  natural  and  spontaneous  with  unfinished 
statements,  typical  interruptions,  and  varied  speed  just  as 
would  be  expected  in  a  normal  impromptu  conversation. 

The  interview  form  of  the  dialog  is  simple  and  usually 
effective  if  the  skilled  interviewer  is  questioning  a  prominent 
person,  or  a  person  who  has  attracted  widespread  public 
attention  for  some  act  of  heroism  or  other  unusual  accom¬ 
plishment.  The  interview  dialog  in  which  the  questions 
or  the  delivery  seem  stilted,  as  well  as  straw-man  questions 
to  be  tom  down  by  the  person  being  interviewed,  will  be 
ridiculous  and  ineffective.  Any  suggestion  that  the  dialog 
has  been  written  out  in  advance  or  is  being  read  is  bad. 
Utmost  naturalness  should  be  the  aim  even  though  it  requires 
rare  art  to  achieve  it. 

In  practically  every  instance  it  appears  that  the  material 
should  be  written  out  and  rehearsed.  The  extemporaneous 
type  is  seldom  successful.  There  is  considerable  division  of 
opinion  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  characters 
should  be  permitted  to  take  liberties  with  the  text  during 
the  broadcast.  While  the  appearance  of  absolute  freedom 
of  discussion  is  highly  desirable,  the  best  practice  seems  to  be 
to  build  these  apparent  liberties  into  the  text.  Alertness  of 
the  characters  during  rehearsal  will  usually  bring  out  the 
“patter”  that  should  be  built  into  the  script. 

The  general  characteristics  of  radio  discussions  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  subject  matter  being  discussed  and  the 
purposes  of  the  broadcasts.  While  most  writers  say  the 
style  should  be  informal  and  chatty,  there  are  occasions  and 
subjects  when  a  very  formal  presentation  may  be  more  appro¬ 
priate.  Notwithstanding  these  variations,  there  are  some 
common  points  that  should  usually  be  observed  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  radio  discussions. 
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The  lines  for  the  different  characters  should  he  written  in 
different  styles.  All  of  the  contractions  that  arc  common 
in  the  spoken  language  should  be  employed  without  perpetu¬ 
ating  the  common  errors.  Charm,  originality,  ami  clear 
crystallization  of  ideas  stimulate  attentive  listening.  The 
discussion  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  consider  basic  funda¬ 
mental  points  to  the  exclusion  of  minor  details.  Each  point 
discussed  should  be  made  clear  and  complete  before  passing 
on  to  the  next  one.  The  trend  of  thought  should  unfold 
naturally. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  indicates  that  the  manuscript 
should  include  words  to  identify  properly  each  character  so 
that  the  listener  visualir.es  him  at  once  when  ho  speaks.  As 
the  various  characters  address  one  another,  the  different 
pitch  of  their  voices  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  their  names 
prevent  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  unseen  audience. 
Comments  of  the  characters,  appropriate  musical  settings, 
and  sound  effects  are  used  to  indicate  the  setting,  movements, 
and  lapse  of  time. 

As  a  rule  the  discussion  should  not  Ik*  monopolized  by  mm 
character  but  should  be  rather  evenly  balanced.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  have  long  speeches  by  one  person,  break  them 
up  with  short  questions  or  remarks,  such  as,  “Did  you  say 
7,659?”  “Yes;  go  on,”  or  "1  didn’t  know  that." 

There  is  a  very  definite  tendency  in  the  evolution  of  edu¬ 
cational  talks  for  broadcasting  purposes  to  got  away  from 
the  formal  lecture  method  of  presentation  and  to  substitute 
discussions,  directed  activities,  eye-witness  uecounU,  and 
debates  [ 8 ,  47].  There  seem  to  he  throe  reasons  for  this 
shift  in  method.  First,  since  the  listener  must  concentrate 
on  sound  and  sound  alone,  the  conversational  stylo  and 
different  voices  tend  to  relieve  the  strain  of  continual  listening 
to  the  voice  of  a  single  broadcaster  ( IS  J.  Second,  classroom 
teaching  conditions  can  be  more  nearly  duplicated  in  the 
conversational  presentation  of  material,  as  this  method  not 
only  assists  the  pupiis  in  following  the  line  of  thought  but 
also  assists  the  teacher  at  the  microphone  in  making  his 
points  clear.  Third,  a  more  personal  animated  form  of 
expression  will  usually  result  when  speakers  talk  to  each 
other  before  the  microphone  { 28, 88,  47, 58  J. 
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Radio  Debates 

Very  satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  in  the  use  of  the 
discussion  method  in  broadcasting,  but  comparatively  little 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  use  of  debates  [  28,  p.  219  ]. 
Intercollege  debates  over  the  air  have  attracted  considerable 
interest  at  the  time  they  were  presented,  but  the  movement 
has  not  grown  very  rapidly.  Some  broadcasters  are  of  the 
opinion  that  radio  debates  will  never  be  effective.  An  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  characteristics  of  debates  will  bring  out  some 
of  the  reasons  why  they  have  never  become  more  popular 
over  the  air.* 

In  the  first  place  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting 
the  subject  and  conducting  the  debate  over  the  air  so  as  not 
to  offend  any  group  of  listeners.  The  subject  must  be  of 
general  interest  to  the  audience,  whether  national  or  local. 
It  must  be  controversial.  The  audience,  being  more  critical 
at  home  than  in  the  lecture  hall,  is  likely  to  take  offense  at 
broadcast  statements  that  are  contrary  to  their  convictions. 
Even  though  the  station  management  exercises  the  greatest 
care  to  maintain  its  neutrality,  the  listener  may  think  the 
station  is  taking  sides.. 

In  the  second  place  debates  afford  the  speakers  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bring  out  strong  emotions,  which  are  hard  to  handle 
by  radio.  Heated  arguments,  rabid  controversial  state¬ 
ments,  and  dogmatic  utterances  such  as  “I  am  now  going  to 
prove  to  you,”  sound  out  of  place  when  broadcast.  Out¬ 
rageous  attacks,  sarcastic  thrusts,  and  vehement  ridicule  are 
decidedly  inappropriate  in  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  the  home. 
The  microphone  has  not  been  invented  to  pick  up  shouting 
and  table  thumping  so  much  used  in  ordinary  debating. 

In  the  third  place  the  length  of  time  needed  to  prove  the 
points  and  the  lapse  of  time  after  a  point  is  made  before  it  is 
answered  make  it  difficult  for  the  listener  to  retain  and 
evaluate  the  various  ideas.  Long,  involved  statements 
logically  organized  and  delivered  in  a  convincing  oratorical 
style  may  be  pleasing  and  effective  in  the  assembly  hall  but 
not  over  the  air  [64,69]. 

Best  practice  at  the  present  time  indicates  that  if  a  debate 
is  broadcast  the  station  must  maintain  its  neutrality.  The 
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subject  should  be  carefully  selected,  clearly  stated,  and  fully 
covered  by  competent  speakers.  The  question  should  be 
thoroughly  analyzed  and  irrelevant  matter  excluded  by 
common  agreement.  The  debate  should  be  completed  in 
one  program. 

The  chairman,  or  master  of  ceremonies,  has  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  giving  the  listeners  a  glimpse  of  the  situation, 
stating  the  premises  clearly,  introducing  the  speakers,  making 
necessary  explanations,  and  summarizing  the  points.  The 
voices  of  the  speakers  should  be  sufficiently  different  to  be 
easily  distinguishable.  The  length  of  time  given  each  speaker 
should  be  short — seldom  more  than  10  minutes — with  about 
4  minutes  for  rebuttals.  The  rebuttals  may  be  impromptu, 
but  should  be  accurately  timed.  The  audience  may  be 
invited  to  judge  the  debate  by  mailing  in  their  votes. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  debate  great  care  is  necessary  to 
insure  clear,  concise,  coherent  reasoning.  The  points  should 
be  easily  grasped  and  supported  with  authentic  proof  and 
ample  illustrations  woven  into  logical  arguments  and  kept 
free  from  racial,  religious,  or  political  prejudice.  The  style 
of  presentation  should  be  diversified  and  colorful. 

The  same  adverse  criticism  that  applies  to  the  lecture 
method  of  broadcasting  also  applies  to  the  debate,  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  debate  is  broken  up  into 
an  argument  in  which  there  is  a  point-by-point  presentation 
and  less  formality.  In  a  point-by-point  debate  the  negative 
speaker  immediately  answers  a  point  when  it  is  made  by  the 
affirmative.  Thus  the  debate  really  becomes  a  controversial 
discussion.  As  such  it  will  probably  motivate  the  hearers 
to  further  learning  activity  on  the  subject  which,  after  all, 
would  be  a  worthy  objective  in  any  debate. 

During  the  winter  of  1931-32  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
presented  a  series  of  informal  debates  in  dealing  with  public 
questions  of  a  controversial  nature.  The  chairman  would 
ask  the  question,  which  would  be  answered  immediately  by  a 
person  representing  the  affirmative.  A  person  taking  the 
negative  viewpoint  would  then  answer  the  question.  The 
final  decision  would  be  left  to  the  radio  audience.  The 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation  used  a  slightly  different 
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procedure  in  its  unfinished  debates  for  school  audiences. 
The  affirmative  speaker  presents  his  complete  argument. 
The  negative  speaker  then  answers  him.  The  final  decision 
is  left  to  the  listeners  [59].  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  many 
variations  of  the  debate  may  be  used  in  broadcasting  con¬ 
troversial  subjects. 

Broadcast  Music 

The  most  extensively  used  and  the  most  popular  form  of 
radio  broadcasting  is  music.  Howard  Millholland,  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
popularity  of  music  is  due  to  its  appeal  to  the  sensory  faculties 
of  hearing  and  motor  or  rhythmic  activity;  the  memory  and 
imagination  through  ballads,  songs,  operas,  etc.;  and  the 
emotions,  engaging  the  feelings  between  all  extremes  from 
the  trivial  to  the  sublime,  from  grief  to  j‘oy.  Music,  since  it 
depends  so  much  on  auditory  impressions,  suffers  less  than 
any  other  form  of  expression  when  it  is  broadcast.  Music  is 
the  universal  language  which  is  understood  by  everyone. 
Radio  is  playing  an  important  part  in  its  dissemination. 
John  Erskine  says  that  the  radio  is  doing  more  to  raise  the 
American  public's  appreciation  of  music  than  all  other 
agencies  combined  [47], 

There  are  many  musical  tastes  to  appeal  to  and  all  are 
worthy  of  attention.  The  latest  song  hits  and  popular  tunes 
attract  a  large  audience.  They  should  be  scrutinized  care¬ 
fully,  however,  for  suggestiveness  before  they  are  broadcast 
Many  of  them  are  soon  worn  out.  One  radio  program  direc¬ 
tor  says,  “Avoid  riding  new  popular  tunes  to  death.  They 
are  short-winded  brutes."  Another  program  director  states 
that  “It  is  an  appalling  fact  that  despite  the  vast  amount 
of  musical  entertainment  over  the  air  and  the  great  numbei 
of  possible  selections  comparatively  few  compositions  by  a 
limited  number  of  composers  are  ever  played  or  sung." 

While  a  station  may  feature  male  quartets,  Hawaiiar 
selections,  western  songs,  or  any  other  form  of  musical  expres¬ 
sion,  at  different  hours  different  types  of  musical  programs 
should  be  built  to  appeal  to  different  audiences  and  different 
moods.  For  example,  for  a  quiet  or  pensive  mood,  preference 
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should  be  given  to  the  string  and  wind  instruments  over  the 
brass  instruments  and  the  saxophones.  Care  should  bo 
given  to  the  harmonious  choice  of  selections  and  their 
sequence  of  arrangement  to  insure  both  variety  and  con¬ 
tinuity.  Orchestral  selections  should  be  broken  up  with 
vocal  numbers. 

The  musical  programs  of  too  many  stations  are  based  upon 
the  belief  that  everyone  wants  the  same  sort  of  music. 
Variety  is  essential.  In  order  to  have  variety  the  station 
program  can  be  broken  up  into  15-minut©  blocks  and  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  music  presented  in  different  blocks.  Monot¬ 
ony  results  from  too  much  repetition  of  the  same  or  similar 
numbers.  That  must  be  avoided. 

The  following  example  of  a  well-planned  broadcast  music 
lesson  was  the  first  concert  of  Series  A,  presented  by  Walter 
Damrosch.  in  the  Music  Appreciation  Hour  over  stations 
WEAF  and  WJZ,  New  York,  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  on  Friday,  October  9,  1931,  at  11  a.m. 


ANNOUNCER 

Good  morning,  young  people.  This  is  the  first  concert  in  Series  A  of 
the  NBC  Musio  Appreciation  Hour.  These  programs  have  been  spe¬ 
cially  arranged  for  you  by  Walter  Damrosch,  who  conducts  the  Na¬ 
tional  Orchestra.  It  gives  me  groat  pleasure  to  introduce  Mr.  George 
H.  Gartlan,  director  of  music  in  the  public  schools  of  greater  New 
York,  and  a  leader  in  publio-sohool  music  affairs  in  our  country.  Mr 
Gartlan. 

Mb.  GARTLAN 

To  the  children  of  my  own  New  York— to  all  others  listening  in  all 
over  the  whole  country — this  inaugural  statement  today  starts  you  on 
a  great  adventure  with  Walter  Damrosch.  Ho  is  going  to  introduce 
you  to  the  members  of  his  musical  family,  and  you  are  going  to  take 
part  with  him  m  many  concerts  of  beautiful  music,  presented  only  as 
Walter  Damrosch  and  his  orchestra  can  present  it.  In  your  name  I 
thank  him  and  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  who  makes  this 
senes  possible.  I  assure  them  that  the  music  teachers  of  the  country 
and  you  their  pupils  are  looking  forward  to  each  Friday  morning  witli 

Sdyto  S  eagern6SS-  Dr-  Dan)roach,  we  are  all  ears, 

Mb.  DAMROSCH 

Good  morning,  my  dear  children.  Here  we  are  again  together.  I 
can  see  you,  and  you  can't  see  me— but  you  can  hear  me,  as  you  can 
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hear  the  orchestra  that’s  going  to  play  music  for  you  this  morning. 
Thanks  to  this  wonderful  invention  of  the  radio  there  will  bo  many, 
many  millions  of  boys  and  girls  like  yourselves,  all  over  this  country," 
in  every  State  of  the  Union,  listening  to  the  music  that  wo  are  going  to 
give  you. 

I  call  my  orchestra  my  musical  family,  because  hero  they  are,  seated 
around  me,  holding  their  instruments  in  their  hands,  waiting  for  mo  to 
gdve  them  the  signal  to  begin.  They  are  seated  around  mo  just  as  you 
sit  around  the  table  in  your  own  home,  eating  your  breakfast.  Thore 
is  father,  mother,  and  your  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  perhaps  an 
aunt,  and  as  you  eat  your  breakfast,  some  of  you  may  begin  talking 
about  something  and  your  little  brother  joins  in.  And  he  says,  “  No, 
that  isn’t  so,  I  saw  that  robin  on  the  tree  behind  the  bam.”  “  No,  1 
saw  it  on  the  tree  outside  of  the  house.”  And  you  get  talking  so  wildly 
with  each  other  that  your  father  looks  up  from  his  paper  and  says, 
“  Children,  stop  talking.  You  disturb  my  reading  when  you  all  talk  at 
once  like  that.”  Now,  my  family — my  musical  family — can  all  talk 
together  at  the  same  time  and  not  create  a  disturbance.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  ,  the  more  they  play  together,  if  they  play  nice  music  together,  tho 
more  pleasant  it  is.  And  while  you  have  father  and  mother,  and 
brothers  and  sisters  in  your  family,  I’ve  got  in  my  family  here  violins 
and  violas,  and  violoncellos,  and  double  basses,  and  flutes,  and  oboes, 
and  clarinets,  and  trumpets,  and  trombones,  and  all  kinds  of  instru¬ 
ments  that  are  called  percussion  instruments,  where  you  produce  noises 
or  sounds  with  a  stick  on  a  skin  stretched  over  what  looks  like  a  copper 
kettle  oh,  the  strangest  looking  instruments,  and  yet  they  all  m.v. 
music  together.  And  they  can  all  talk  at  the  same  time.  When  I 
they  can  talk.  what  language  can  they  talk?  Can  they  talk  Eng- 

w  nN<?\  °an  they  ^  German?  No.  Can  they  talk  Italian? 
No.  But  they  can  talk  music;  and  what  is  music?  It’s  a  language. 
But  a  language  of  what?  A  language  of  our  feelings.  For  music  can 
express  when  we  feel  happy.  It  can  express  when  we  feel  sad.  It  can 
express  our  love  for  our  country— patriotism.  It  can  express  sorrow 
if  we  have  lost  someone  dear  to  us.  So  you  see  what  an  important  part 
music  good  music  can  play  in  our  lives.  Because  whenever  it 
expresses  that  which  is  in  us,  it  expresses  it  beautifully— in  bcautf- 
f7unf“  ^  harmonies;  and  gradually,  little  by  little,  you 
wfll  understand  more  and  more  of  this  language  of  music;  so  that 
when  people  ask  you  what  language  can  you  speak,  you  will  say,  “  Well 
I  can  speak  English,  and  my  father  and  mother  used  to  speak  Gorman! 
of  £!£”  °“  SP6ak  a  Wtle  of  that’  ftnd  1  can  sPoakthc  language 

The  orchestra  is  now  going  to  play  with  me  a  marcli-a  military 
march,  written  by  the  great  German  composer,  Franz  Schubort.  And 
m  you  listen  to  this  march  you  wfll  hear  it  coming  from  far  off,  very 
faintly,  as  if  a  regiment  of  soldiers  were  coming  on  parade,  nearer  and 
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and  their  flags  flying.  Then  conies  the  general  <m  horseback,  with  his 
horse  curvetting  around,  and  liehind  him  his  colonels  and  his  adjutants 
and  all  the  other  officers,  and  ho  the  march  will  go  on  from  glory  to  glory. 
Wo  will  now  play  you  this  military  march  of  Schubert’s. 

[  Military  March  in  D,  by  Sohubbkt,  is  played  | 

A  N  N  O  V  N  O  E  It 

This  is  the  NBC  Music  Appreciation  Hour.  W.JZ,  New  York.  Mr. 
Damrosch  continues. 


M  k  .  DAMROSCH 

I  am  gradually  going  to  introduce  to  you  the  various  members  of  iny 
musical  family  just  as  you  would  say,  Mr.  Damroneh,  this  is  my  father. 
Mr.  Damrosch,  this  my  aunt,  or  this  is  my  younger  brother  Jim,  and 
this  is  Sarah.  So  I  am  going  to  tell  you  all  about  the  various  meml>erH 
of  the  musical  family,  what  instruments  they  play,  and  let  you  listen 
to  them  so  that  you  can  tell  a  violin  from  a  double  bass  and  so  forth 
and  so  on. 

Our  next  numtwr  is  going  to  lx>  a  spinning  song.  Now,  you  know, 
your  great-grandmother  used  to  spin  with  a  spinning  wheel,' which  she 
made  to  move  with  her  feet  while  she  spun  the  flax.  Today  ail  that 
is  done  in  groat  big  factories  by  machinery,  and  we  have  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  at  home;  hut  in  those  days  they  had  a  spinning  wheel  which 
made  a  nice  little  whir-r-r,  as  your  great -grandmother  used  to  spin  the 
flax.  Instead  of  the  whir-r-r,  this  rumbling  sound  Is  played  in  the 
accompaniment  by  the  first  violins  and  the  melody  is  played  by  the 
second  violins,  pixaleato.  Now  we  will  play  for  you  the  jolly  little 
Spinning  Song  written  by  Mendelssohn. 

{ Spinning  Song  by  Mkmbkumohn  la  played  ) 
***** 
ANNOUNCER 

You  have  juat  heard  the  first  concert  in  Serial  A  of  the  NBC  Music 
Appreciation  Hour,  conducted  by  Waiter  Damrosch.  The  next  con¬ 
cert  in  this  particular  scries  will  be  broadcast  2  weeks  from  today,  on 
Friday  morning,  October  23,  at  11  o’clock  eastern  standard  time. 

As  illustrated  by  the  NBC  Music  Appreciation  Hour, 
suitable  continuity  and  carefully  worded  explanations  and 
interpretations  have  an  important  part  to  play  in  broadcast 
musical  instruction.  If  explanatory  comment  is  used,  it 
should  be  prepared  by  someone  familiar  with  the  music  and 
its  composer,  or  by  one  who  knows  where  to  find  authentic 
information  about  them.  Such  comments  should  not  be 
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improvised  by  announcers  or  prepared  by  continuity  writers 
who  know  very  little  about  music.  The  tone  of  the  manu¬ 
script  should  conform  to  the  standard  of  the  music  being 
studied.  Different  types  of  music  require  different  typos  of 
continuity.  Besides  the  bare  announcement  of  the  author, 
title,  and  setting,  little  historical  sketches  concerning  (ho 
author,  incidents  surrounding  the  composition  of  the  selection, 
etc.,  are  appropriate.  When  used  for  instructional  pur¬ 
poses,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  some  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  composition  and  direct  the  students  to  what 
to  listen  for.  The  continuity  should  be  brief. 

The  following  example  of  a  Standard  symphony  hour  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  place  of  continuity  in  a  musical 
broadcast. 

[  Trumpet  Fanfare  No.  1 1 
ANNOUNCER 

The  two  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  Standard  Symphony  Hour. 

[Extract  from  the  Prelude  to  Act  III  of  Lohengrin  is  played  J 

ANNOUNCER 

We  have  pleasure  in  presenting  the  Los  Angoles  Philharmonic  Orches¬ 
tra  and  its  conductor.  Dr.  Artur  Rodzinski.  This  orchestra  and  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  have  been  engaged  exclusively  for 
broadcasting  alternately,  week  by  week,  under  the  sponsorship  of  (hr 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California. 

We  begin  with  the  vivid  Carnival  Romaine,  or  Roman  Carnival,  by 
Hector  Berlioz,  a  picturesque  number  which  is  based  on  a  vigorous 
Italian  dance,  the  Saltarello: 

[  Carnival  Romaine  by  Berlioz  is  played  1 
ANNOUNCER 

There  is  an  ancient  tradition  in  many  European  countries  Umt  on  Ail 
Halloween  the  dead  return  from  their  graves  to  dance  till  cockcrow. 
On  a  poem  of  this  nature,  Saint-SaSns  based  his  Danse  Macabre,  or 
Dance  of  the  Dead,  with  which  we  follow  the  Carnival  Roiimine  by 
Berlioz.  The  opening  notes  tell  how  "Death  the  Fiddler"  hammer* 
the  gravestones  to  summon  the  dead  and  tunes  his  instrument,  which 
has  a  flat  E  string. 

[  Dame  Macabre  by  Saint-SaBnh  is  played  J 
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ANNOUNCER 

The  Carnival  Roiiminc  by  Berlioz  ami  the  Danse  Macabre  by  Samt- 
SaSns,  the  two  work#  just  played  by  the  Low  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Artur  Rodzinski,  were  discussed 
this  morning  during  the  elementary  and  advanced  lessons  of  the 
Standard  School  Broadcast.  Roth  the  Standard  School  Broadcast  and 
the  Standard  Symphony  Hour,  linking  home  and  school  in  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  music,  are  presentations  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
California. 

The  Standard  Symphony  Hour  continues  with  the  theme  and  varia¬ 
tions  from  Suite  No.  Ji  by  Tchaikowsky,  a  immlxtr  which  concludes  with 
a  polaeea,  a  brilliant  Polish  dance,  based  on  the  theme  or  melody 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  work. 

Suite  ATo.  8  :  Theme  and  variations  by  Tohaixowsky  is  played  1 
ANNOUNCER 

The  theme  and  variations  from  Tchaikowaky's  Third  Suite  haa  just 
l>een  played  by  the  Uos  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra  during  the 
two  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  Standard  Symphony  Hour  under  tho 
direction  of  Dr.  Artur  Uodzinnki,  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  California. 

The  concluding  number  on  this  program  will  be  the  introduction  to 
Act  III  of  Wagner's  opera,  Dio  Meistersinger,  leading  at  the  close  to 
tho  Dance  of  the  Apprentices.  ,  .  . 

The  Standard  School  broadcast  will  l>e  given  on  Thursday  morning, 
the  elementary  lesson  from  II  to  ll:2Q  and  advanced  from  11:25  to 
11:45,  as  a  preparation  for  the  evening  Standard  Symphony  Hour. 
Both  programs  are  presentations  of  tho  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California. 


(  Trumpet  Fanfare  No.  2.  Sign  off  and  chimes] 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  end  the  introductory  announcement 
with  the  title  and  then  repeat  the  title  at  the  close  of  the 
number.  There  are  always  listeners  who  tune  in  during  a 
number  and  like  to  know  what  it  is  that  they  have  heard. 
Titles  of  songs  to  be  sung  in  a  foreign  language  should  be 
announced  in  that  language  and  usually  repeated  in  English. 

The  program  director  should  be  veiy  careful  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  musical  talent,  for  whatever  is  done  Bhould  be  extremely 
well  done.  The  artist  should  not  be  too  ambitious.  It  is 
better  that  a  simple  song  be  played  well  than  a  difficult  one 
violated.  In  the  words  of  Vice  President  John  Elwood,  of  the 
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National  Broadcasting  Co.,  “A  first-class  harmonica  player 
is  better  than  a  second-rate  symphony/' 

Music  instruction  over  the  air  may  be  vocal  or  instru¬ 
mental.  Assuming  that  the  primary  object  of  teaching 
music  is  that  children  may  listen  to  music  for  pleasure,  that 
they  may  desire  to  express  themselves  through  it  for  their 
own  pleasure  and  for  that  of  others,  and  that  they  may  be¬ 
come  critical  of  it  so  as  to  enrich  their  own  expression  and  to 
demand  higher  standards,  broadcasting  can  be  a  very  val¬ 
uable  aid  in  music  instruction  [  47  ]. 

The  nature  of  the  preparation  needed  for  music  instruction 
over  the  air  will  depend  upon  the  purpose  of  the  instruction 
and  the  form  of  the  musical  expression.  The  singer  will  need 
rehearsals  to  master  broadcasting  technique  and  develop  self- 
confidence.  A  well-known  British  soloist,  Vivienne  Chatter- 
ton,  makes  some  splendid  suggestions  for  radio  singing. 
She  says: 

Firstj  take  warning.  Wlien  you  first  sing  in  a  draped  studio  your 
voice  will  seem  about  half  its  usual  volume,  and  you  will  be  tempted  to 
force  the  tone.  Don't.  To  mitigate  this,  practice  singing  with  a  fin¬ 
ger  in  each  ear — a  trick  which  will  enable  you  to  hear  your  voice  much 
as  it  would  sound  in  the  studio. 

Secondly ,  see  that  your  breath  is  perfectly  silent,  for  anything  like  a 
gasp  for  breath  will  transmit  as  a  veritable  hurricane. 

Thirdly ,  diction  is  tremendously  important.  Every  consonant  must 
be  crisp  and  clear,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  word;  but  this  must  not 
be  exaggerated,  or  an  uneasy  sense  of  jerkiness  will  result. 

Fourthly,  slow  songs  can  be  taken  a  little  faster  and  quick  songs  a 
little  more  slowly,  providing  the  rhythm  is  very  strictly  maintained. 

Lastly,  do  not  merely  “  vocalize",  but  concentrate  on  the  message  of 
your  song  [17,  p.  165-166  ]. 

Naturally,  no  two  voices  are  the  same,  but  as  a  rule 
singers  with  higher-pitched  voices  should  stand  farther  from 
the  microphone  than  those  with  lower-pitched  voices.  Con¬ 
siderable  experimentation  is  sometimes  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  right  position  for  a  singer  to  take  with  reference  to 
the  microphone.  Radio  has  developed  a  new  type  of  singing 
voice.  The  singing  whisperer  and  the  crooner  have  been 
interesting  innovations.  The -soloist  stands  about  6  inches 
from  the  microphone  and  sings  in  an  intimate  voice  only  a 
little  above  a  whisper,  so  soft  and  with  so  little  volume  that 
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it  could  scarcely  be  heard  from  another  position  in  the  studio. 
This  delivery  is  suited  to  quiet  songs  in  which  there  is  a 
limited  range  of  tone  color  [  75,  p.  ISO  ].  Besides  prepara¬ 
tion  for  delivery,  the  radio  music  instructor  must  consider 
careful  preparation  of  the  instructional  content  of  the  music 
lessons,  sinco  he  is  expected  to  interpret  and  explain  the 
songs  so  that  the  broadcast  instruction  may  be  easily  syn¬ 
chronized  with  the  regular  music  courses  in  the  schools 
[  47,  ]>.  880-347,  04  ]. 

Various  solo  instruments,  string  quartets,  and  orenestras 
are  used  to  teach  instrumental  music  over  the  air.  String 
quartets  transmit  well  because  they  are  composed  of  in¬ 
struments  of  the  same  tone  quality,  while  larger  orchestras 
and  military  bands,  being  made  up  of  instruments  of  different 
qualities,  are  more  difficult  to  transmit  [SI,  p.  167  ].  Prac¬ 
tice  is  needed  to  determine  the  relative  positions  that  the 
instruments  should  bo  placed  from  the  microphone  to  balance 
their  strength.  As  a  rule,  high-pitched  instruments  Bhould 
be  placed  farther  away  from  the  microphone  than  low- 
pitched  instruments  [SI,  79 ]. 

Radio  Plays 

From  the  foregoing  consideration  it  will  be  evident  that 
no  clear  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  radio 
discussion  and  the  radio  play,  or  radio  dramatization,  as  one 
merges  into  the  other.  In  the  radio  play,  however,  the 
manuscript  is  usually  prepared  by  one  person  and  presented 
by  others  who  are  selected  because  they  possess  dramatic 
talent. 

The  radio  play  is  a  type  of  broadcast  that  is  rapidly  growing 
in  popularity  as  the  producers  learn  more  about  radio 
dramatic  art.  Clever  dramatic  broadcasts  win  much  favor 
and  stimulate  the  producer  to  renewed  efforts  for  better 
radio  plays.  In  the  dramatization  it  is,  above  all,  necessary 
to  make  the  scene  live  for  the  listener  and  even  make  it 
possible  for  the  pupils  to  imagine  that  they  are  living  the 
scenes  themselves  [  59  ]. 

Drama  on  the  air  is  subject  to  a  different  technique  from 
that  of  the  drama  of  platform  or  stage.  The  visual  has  no 
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part  in  it  and  the  psychological  effect  of  the  crowded  theater 
and  the  holiday  mood  are  absent.  The  scene  exists  solely 
in  the  mind  of  the  listener,  and  since  it  is  the  creation  of 
each  individual  it  should  be  perfect  for  liim. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  write  radio  plays.  Theradio  dramatist 
must  know  the  technique  of  play  construction,  prepare  the 
play  so  that  it  can  be  broadcast  effectively,  and  understand 
the  listener  mind  and  methods  of  appealing  to  and  holding 
attention  and  interest.  "Without  gorgeous  scenic  effects  the 
author’s  lines  and  the  actors’  skill  must  produce  the  desired 
mental  reactions.  Therefore,  an  even  greater  knowledge  of 
psychology  is  needed  by  the  radio  playwright  than  is  needed 
by  the  stage  playwright.  "With  a  few  well-chosen  lines  giving 
only  the  bare  essentials,  the  radio  playwright  must  rely  upon 
the  ever-revolving  stage  of  the  imagination  of  the  audience 
to  create  the  scenic  effects  and  set  the  invisible  stage. 

In  the  absence  of  visual  aids,  the  playwright  must  in¬ 
geniously  substitute  lines  in  the  script,  music,  and  sound 
effects  necessary  to  understand  the  setting  and  the  progress 
of  the  plot  to  produce  the  desired  mood  and  to  stimulate 
the  imagination.  Radio  plays  fall  flat  if  they  fail  to  create 
illusions  and  to  affect  human  emotions.  If  successful,  they 
draw  tears  and  laughter.  Scripts  that  bring  temperaments 
and  characteristics  into  severe  contrast  seem  to  be  most 
successful. 

The  play  must  be  constructed  so  that  only  a  few  characters 
speak  at  a  given  point;  otherwise,  the  audience  will  not  be 
able  to  identify  immediately  an  actor  when  he  speaks.  For 
elementary  school  pupils  it  seems  best  never  to  use  more 
than  three  characters  at  a  point  in  the  play.  Even  then 
there  should  be  a  marked  contrast  in  voices,  and  special  lines 
used  to  introduce  them.  For  example,  the  previous  speaker 
may  say,  “Here  comes  John  Smith.  Hello  there,  John!” 
or  “What  do  you  think,  Kingfish?”  Above  all,  the  play 
must  be  educationally  desirable  as  well  as  dramatically 
effective  [  9,  IS,  SO,  64, 91  ]. 

A  British  author  states  that  the  most  successful  broadcast 
plays  have  been  transferred  from  the  stage  to  the  micro¬ 
phone  [61,  p.  1108],  but  both  he  and  Mrs.  Bushman  are 
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of  the  opinion  that  radio  dramatists  must  write  most  of  their 
own  material  [  18,  p.  8/14;  67,  p.  1108  ].  One  writer  says  that 
the  reason  so  many  of  the  letter  broadcast  plays  have  been 
transferred  from  the  stage  is  that  a  microphone  classic  has 
not  been  written  ns  yet  [  67,  p,  1108  ].  Baddeley  points  out 
the  similarity  of  wireless  drama  and  stage  drama  and  voices 
the  opinion  that  it  will  bo  unnecessary  to  write  plays  espe¬ 
cially  for  broadcasting  purposes  when  dramatists  learn  to 
adapt  stage  productions  properly  to  the  microphone  ( 8,  p. 
1 088-1 084  1 .  To  mi  pport  tills  position  he  points  ou  t  that  hon¬ 
esty  and  sincerity  in  writing,  clear  characterization,  action, 
and  sense  and  taste  in  evolving  the  theatrical  shape  of  the 
play  are  the  essentials  of  drama  wherever  found  j  S,  p.  1088  ]. 

Bushman  describes  the  limitations  of  radio  driuna  by  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  radio  actor  plays  to  what  might  be  called  a 
blind  audience,  and  for  every  piece  of  business  on  the  stage 
of  the  theater,  he  must  devise  some  sound  effeot  [  18,  p.  864  ]. 
Lambert  does  not  consider  this  such  a  handicap.  He 
that  the  broadcast  play  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
theater,  but  a  new  form  of  artistio  expression  appealing  to  the 
imagination  through  the  sense  of  hearing  alone.  According 
to  Mr.  Lambert,  the  radio  play  haa  some  advantages  over 
the  stage  production  since  it  oan  be  presented  to  the  human 
intelligence  undistracted  by  the  complications  Ipaep^rable 
from  the  visible  stage  ( 80,  p.  60;  81,  p.  1108 }. 

Radio  dramas  are  pictures  of  life.  They  present  untold 
opportunities  when  considered  as  an  educational  medium. 
When  radio  plays  are  well  written  end  suitably  presented 
by  a  capable  cast,  listeners  oan  profit  immeasurably  from 
life  situations  and  the  experiences  of  others.  Rsdio  ia 
peculiarly  adapted  to  that  form  of  teaching  in  which  the 
lesson  to  be  learned  is  the  by-produet  of  a  life  experience. 
Through  this  scientific  marvel  the  deed  pest  mey  be  made 
to  live  again  and  the  cultural  wealth  of  the  ages  brought  to 
all  men  everywhere. 

Educational  subject  matter  oan  be  woven  into  skits,  inter¬ 
views,  and  plays.  It  can  be  arranged  in  serials,  but  each 
broadcast  should  be  a  oomplete  unit  within  itseif.  The 
dramatizations  should  be  of  genuine  literary  merit  end 
embody  true-to-life  experiences  arranged  so  that  listeners  of 
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In  casting,  voice,  perhaps,  is  the  most  important  consid¬ 
eration.  A  British  writer  said,  “Voices  are  the  pigments 
wherewith  the  producer  of  wireless  plays  sets  out  to  paint  his 
mental  picture"  (#,  p,  200,  11)81),  Voice,  divorced  of 
grease  paint  and  cloak,  must  carry  the  principal  weight  of 
the  play.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  radio  actors  should  be 
selected  with  the  utmost,  care?  The  dramatic  coach  must 
thoroughly  master  the  script  in  order  to  determine  the  type 
of  characterization  that  is  demanded.  Next,  voices  must  be 
selected.  “There  are,  of  course,  the  main  dilFercnees  between 
bass,  baritone,  tenor,  ami  their  feminine  counterparts,"  says 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  in  a  recent  yearbook, 
“but,  sIho,  be  it  remembered  there  are  a  thousand  and  one 
other  differentiations;  there  are  plaintive  voices,  happy 
voices,  hard  compelling  voices,  soft  beguiling  voices,  voices 
that  are  old  and  worn  with  grief,  voices  that  are  as  young  as 
laughter  itself,  voices  that  suggest  fat  old  men,  and  voices 
that  suggest  thin  young  ones  "  [tf,  p.  200, 1981  ].  Out  of  the 
multitude  the  right  voices  must  bo  picked. 

Ijow-pitched  voices  should  predominate  and  there  should 
be  proper  balance  between  the  contrasting  voices.  In  lieu  of 
skill,  heavy  dialect  parts  and  exaggerated  characterizations 
are  sometimes  “daubed  on"  by  amateurs.  High-pitched  or 
harsh,  rasping  voices  are  seldomed  welcomed  on  the  air. 
Characters  must  be  very  carefully  drawn  in  order  to  create 
an  illusion  of  reality. 

The  lack  of  visual  aids  makes  it  necessary  that  plays  have 
as  much  help  with  music  and  sound  effects  as  possible. 
There  ore  instances  in  the  broadcast  play  when  sound  effects 
themselves  can  be  more  eloquent  and  more  dramatically  use¬ 
ful  than  speech,  and  it  is  conceivably  right  to  drown  speech 
with  abstract  noise  on  certain  occasions.  In  fact,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  production  of  a  play  for  broadcasting  must  be  con¬ 
ceived  in  symphonic  form  where  speech  is  merely  one  thread 
in  the  woven  fabric  of  the  sound,  [8tp.201, 1981). 

At  this  time  there  are  many  unexplored  possibilities  of 
using  music  as  an  aid  to  effective  radio  drama.  Millholland 
suggests  that  music  may  be  used  in  radio  dramatizations  to 
[  i  ]  present  character,  [  it  ]  establish  a  mood,  ( iit  ]  denote  the 
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different  abilities  will  be  stimulated  mentally  and  be  able 
to  put  the  parts  together,  arriving  by  their  own  reasoning 
at  the  lesson  to  be  taught. 

Dramatizations  should  be  of  short  duration  and  as  timely 
as  is  the  medium.  Simplicity  of  effects  is  to  be  greatly 
desired.  In  order  to  accomplish  these  results,  only  a  few 
simple  situations  should  be  presented  and  the  minimum 
number  of  characters  used.  One-act  plays  are  usually  adapt¬ 
able  because  they  progress  quickly  to  a  climax. 

Beginning  with  a  short  prologue  to  set  the  stage,  the  plot 
of  the  play  should  progress  clearly  and  quickly  to  a  dimax. 
Each  character  must  have  easily  recognizable  identity,  and 
the  fewest  possible  words  should  be  used  to  convey  the  mean¬ 
ing  forcefully.  Every  word  and  sound  that  goes  on  the  air 
should  contribute  its  share  in  building  the  word  picture. 
The  sequence  of  action  should  be  unbroken.  As  a  rule,  each 
character’s  part  should  be  brief  and  the  sentences  short. 
Appropriate  music  and  sound  effects  are  generally  used  to 
indicate  the  shifting  of  scenes  and  permit  a  moment  of  relaxa¬ 
tion.  The  quickly  revolving  stage  of  the  listener’s  imagina¬ 
tion  makes  it  possible  for  the  playwright  to  include  several 
scenes  in  a  short  play. 


Insofar  as  possible,  the  scenes  and  action  should  bo  clev¬ 
erly  embodied  in  the  character’s  lines.  Some  sounds  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  the  characters  in  carrying  out  their 
parts  may  be  misunderstood  by  the  listeners  unless  suitable 
explanation  is  included  in  the  lines.  The  words  and  sounds 
should  imply  the  action  which  is  so  essential  in  radio  drama. 
Ear  testing  of  the  script  during  rehearsals  will  enable  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  make  changes  needed  to  eliminate  the  obvious  ami 
to  clarify  confusing  situations. 


wum  oi  casting  is  very  important  in  the  production  o 
radio  plays.  Although  there  may  be  an  occasional  elevei 
actor  who  can  successfully  impersonate  a  wide  variety  o 
types,  most  actors  should  have  natural  voice  characteristic! 
that  ring  true  of  the  characters  being  portrayed.  Casting  h 
difficult  because  the  mrcropbone  exposes  insincerity,  sham 
and  idiosyncrasies.  Tracy  F.  Tyler  points  out  that  a  tele 
phone  conversation  is  a  good  preliminary  voice  test. 
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ji  good  actor  xtudiex  lux  part 

until  it  become*  a  pari  of  him. 

JOHN  L..  CI.AHK 


Perhaps  historians  wilt 

refer  to  the  poriod  between  1920  and  1933  as  the  exploratory 
period  in  broadcasting.  During  that  period  broadcasting 
spread  until  it  practically  covered  the  entire  civilized  world. 
Phenomenal  engineering  achievements  will  be  recorded  as 
having  accompanied  and  made  possible  the  remarkable 
extension  of  the  influence  of  radio.  The  account  of  the 
evolution  of  the  control  and  administration  of  radio  broad- 
casting  will  appeal  to  many.  Without  doubt  the  evolution 
of  the  art  of  broadcasting  will  stand  out  as  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  stories  in  connection  with  the  remarkable  rise  of 
the  broadcasting  movement. 

Starting  with  traditional  methods  of  presenting  material, 
radio  is  gradually  evolving  broadcasting  methods  of  its  own. 
No  longer  is  platform  oratory  nor  the  magazine  style  accept¬ 
able  in  the  best  broadcasting  studios.  During  this  adven¬ 
turous  period  when  broadcasters  and  would-be  broadcasters 
were  trying  to  conquer  this  new  medium  of  communication, 
many  amusing  and  heart-rending  experiences  might  be 
recorded.  In  the  great  onrush  to  master  the  microphone, 
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passage  of  time,  and  [  it>  ]  suggest  a  scene.  It  might  be 
added  that  appropriate  musical  interludes  also  afford  pleasing 
relaxation  from  the  strain  of  continual  listening.  The  music 
selected,  however,  should  be  appropriate  and  should  not  be 
too  strongly  endowed  with  associations  remote  from  the  play. 

Sound  effects  is  an  expression  used  to  cover  everything  that 
comes  out  of  the  loud  speaker  except  what  is  usually  classed 
as  speech  or  music.  Judiciously  used,  this  creature  of  broad¬ 
casting  is  not  an  extra  appendage  but  is  one  of  the  three 
essential  ingredients  out  of  which  broadcast  drama  is  built. 
While  hundreds  of  sound  effects  have  been  used  in  radio  plays, 
thousands  remain  to  be  discovered,  the  discovery  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  which  will  relegate  our  present  radio  dramas  to  the  age 
of  antiquity. 

While  the  history  dramalogue  iB  one  of  the  most  popular 
forms  of  radio  dramatizations  for  educational  purposes,  there 
are  numerous  other  possible  forms  which  are  suitable.  The 
possibilities  of  radio  drama  in  education  are  as  wide  as  human 
experience  itself.  The  principal  problem  is  not  scarcity  of 
material  but  the  selection,  adaptation,  and  presentation  of 
material  in  such  a  way  as  will  contribute  most  effectively  to 
the  realization  of  the  objectives  of  education.  While  rapid 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  few  years,  we  are 
still  just  at  the  dawn  of  day  in  educational  broadcasting. 
The  future  teems  with  possibilities, 
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and  thereby  win  fame  and  fortune,  many  promising  amateurs 
have  fallen  by  the  wayside. 

The  advance  has  been  rapid,  but  there  still  remain  vast 
unconquered  areas  in  the  art  of  broadcasting.  “Today’s 
methods  are  obsolete  tomorrow.  Yesterday's  methods  are 
already  as  dead  as  the  dodo,”  says  Tyrone  Guthrie,  the  well- 
known  British  dramatic  playwright.  Out  of  the  confusion 
that  has  accompanied  the  very  rapid  growth  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  a  few  rather  clearly  defined  rules  for  tho  preparation 
and  presentation  of  successful  broadcasts  arc  gradually 
emerging.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  point  out 
some  of  these  rules  that  should  be  observed  in  the  preparation 
of  all  broadcasts,  regardless  of  the  form  in  which  they  aro  to 
be  presented. 

Importance  of  Thorough  Preparation 

After  the  broadcaster  has  decided  upon  the  purpose  of  tho 
broadcast  and  the  form  to  be  used,  he  will  next  turn  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  actual  preparation  of  the  broadcast.  It  would  bo 
difficult  to  overemphasize  the  importance  of  thorough  prepa¬ 
ration.  Preparation  involves  the  selection  of  valuable  and 
timely  material  on  a  subject  in  which  the  broadcaster  is  well 
informed  and  genuinely  interested,  the  organization  of  the 
material  for  effective  presentation,  and  the  rehearsal  until  a 
good  standard  of  delivery  is  developed. 

While  there  may  be  an  occasional  genius  who  has  a  burning 
message  and  a  spontaneous  flow  of  beautiful  language  that 
will  enable  him  to  do  effective  impromptu  speaking  over  the 
air,  the  average  broadcaster  must  thoroughly  prepare  his 
script.  Broadcast  writers  point  out  that  tho  manuscript 
should  be  written  and  rewritten  several  times;  it  should  be 
condensed  and  deadwood  cut  out;  and  care  should  be  exor¬ 
cised  to  keep  the  original  spontaneity  so  that  it  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  an  ease  and  freedom  which  do  not  suggest  to 
the  audience  that  intense  preparation  has  been  made 
P-  9SS].  William  Hard  suggests  that  tho  extemporane¬ 
ous  broadcast  is  suited  especially  to  dramatic  instances. 

Work  in  dose  cooperation  with  the  program  director  of  the 
broadcasting  station  ★  The  station  management  is  very  much 
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interested  in  the  success  of  every  program  that  is  broadcast 
from  its  studios.  The  program  director  is  in  position  to 
observe  the  errors  that  are  most  frequently  made  in  broad¬ 
casts  and  to  offer  constructive  suggestions  to  avoid  them. 
Therefore,  the  prospective  broadcaster  should  consult  the 
program  director  at  the  very  first  opportunity  after  the  broad¬ 
cast  is  scheduled.  If  the  station  has  a  list  of  rules  to  be 
observed,  or  suggestions  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  a 
manuscript,  tlio  program  director  can  supply  them.  He  can 
also  inform  the  prospective  broadcaster  of  various  ways  in 
which  the  station  can  assist  him  in  the  preparation  and 
rehearsal  of  the  proposed  broadcast.  An  open-minded 
attitude  and  willingness  to  accept  the  opinion  of  the  program 
director  or  studio  operator  who  is  handling  the  technical 
pick-up  will  facilitate  the  preparation  of  a  broadcast.  Not 
only  the  occasional  broadcaster  but  also  those  who  broad¬ 
cast  regular  series  can  profit  by  working  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  program  director.  It  is  the  business  of  the  program 
director  to  know  how  to  build  broadcast  programs. 

Visualize  the  audience  while  preparing  the  broadcaift  manu¬ 
script  *  In  visualizing  the  audience,  the  broadcast  speaker 
should  consider  the  relationship  between  himself  and  his 
listeners.  On  this  point  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  the  Radio 
Service,  United  Statos  Department  of  Agriculture,  says: 

It  worn*  to  me  that  the  person  who  sets  out  to  prepare  and  deliver  a 
radio  talk  must  consider  first  of  ail  the  relationship  between  himself  and 
the  listener.  He  is  going  to  be  a  gueet  in  the  home  of  his  listeners.  As 
a  gueet  by  radio  he  is  under  the  same  obligations  that  rest  upon  guests 
presont  in  the  flesh.  Common  courtesy  and  common  sense  dictate 
that  ho  be  cheerful  nod  Interesting  and  sympathetic.  A  family  has  to 
tolerate  the  presence  of  a  caller  even  though  he  bo  an  utter  boro.  But 
the  radio  listener  doesn't  need  to  be  ono  tenth  so  patient  and  long- 
suffering  to  the  Imre  invited  in  by  way  of  the  radio  receiving  set.  The 
moment  that  his  radio  guest  becomes  tedious  or  repetitious  or  in  any 
way  dull,  the  listener  may  excuse  him  and  does  excuse  him  by  a  flip  of 
the  dial.  Heuoc  the  radio  speaker  is  at  pains  to  be  courteous,  to  be 
interesting,  to  be  clear  and  logical  iu  his  statements  { 77  ]. 

If  the  broadcast  is  intended  for  classroom  reception  the 
script  writer  should  visualize  on  classroom  to  which  he  directs 
bis  broadcast  material.  If  the  broadcast  is  intended  for 
home  reception,  the  person  preparing  the  manuscript  should 
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make  a  mental  picture  of  one  individual  who  will  bo  listening 
in  front  of  his  loud  speaker.  The  content  material  should 
be  selected  because  of  its  value  and  importance  to  the  listener 
and  because  it  will  link  up  closely  with  what  he  does  and 
thinks  about  from  day  to  day. 

The  broadcaster  should  consider  what  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  listener  will  be  at  the  time  the  broadcast  is  put  on  the 
air.  It  is  obvious  that  the  appeal  should  be  different  if  the 
program  is  scheduled  for  11 :30  p.m.  than  if  it  is  scheduled  for 
8  a.m.  An  early  evening  broadcast  may  reach  a  tired  audi¬ 
ence.  Different  audiences  listen  at  different  hours.  The 
broadcaster  can  not  make  his  subject  matter  link  up  closely 
with  what  the  listener  does  and  thinks  about  from  day  to  day 
unless  he  visualizes  the  listener. 

The  principal  factor  that  tends  to  make  a  broadcast  timely 
is  that  the  broadcaster  appreciates  and  ties  in  with  interests 
that  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  listeners  at  the  time 
the  broadcast  is  put  on  the  air.  For  this  reason  the  speaker 
may  use  the  press,  the  platform,  and  the  radio  to  build  interest 
in  the  subject  of  the  broadcast;  or  the  speaker  may  capitalize 
on  the  interest  that  the  listener  already  has.  Regardless  of 
how  it  is  achieved,  the  thoughts  and  attitudes  of  the  listener 
at  the  time  of  the  broadcast  do  much  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  radio  presentation.  The  timeliness  of  a 
single  broadcast  may  determine  the  results  of  an  election. 

Since  the  audience  is  composed  of  every  race  and  color, 
every  age  and  creed,  the  manuscript  should  stay  within  the 
bounds  of  good  taste  both  as  to  form  and  content.  Good 
taste  decrees  that  the  broadcaster  avoid  the  use  of  vituper¬ 
ative  remarks,  questionable  humor,  personalities,  racial  or 
religious  slurs,  recondite  references,  and  even  puns  and 
foreign  phrases.  Material  of  an  advertising  or  propaganda 
nature  should  not  be  included.  While  the  broadcast  may  bo 
addressed  to  a  specific  class  or  group,  it  should  not  include 
material  that  might  antagonize  any  considerable  minority 
of  the  listeners. 

The  broadcast  should  be  accurate  and  truthful  always,  and 
presented  in  a  dignified  way  that  will  appeal  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  listeners.  Unless  the  broadcast  is  in  the  nature 
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of  a  debate,  the  speaker  should  avoid  dogmatism  and  adhere 
to  a  strict  policy  of  impartiality.  No  attempt  should  bo 
made  to  give  a  misleading  impression,  Controversial  sub¬ 
jects  can  he  handled  best  as  debates  in  which  fair  play  is 
exercised.  Kven  then  extremely  controversial  statements 
should  be  u voided. 

Ortjitnhf  On  subject  mutter  to  conform  to  the  requirement#  of 
the  medium  *  The  broadeast  is  to  be  delivered  to  a  virtually 
blind  audience  which  cannot  be  seen  by  the  broadcaster; 
neither  can  the  audience  talk  back  to  him.  The  dependence 
upon  hearing  alone  requires  more  concent  ration  of  attention 
and  stimulates  more  freedom  of  the  imagination.  The  fact 
that  nothing  cun  be  seen  is  not  a  loss  in  some  ways,  but  rather 
a  gain.  For  given  a  cue,  n  directing  impulse,  the  nnnd's 
inner  eye  will  visualize  scenes  beyond  the  physical  powers  of 
designers  to  build  or  the  camera  to  photograph  [26].  An 
imaginative  writer  can  build  up  a  scene  by  subtle  and  in¬ 
genious  word-sound  picture  which  will  create  illusions  of  the 
imaginative  listener  infinitely  more  romantic  than  the  tawdry 
grottoes  of  the  stage  { ft!}  j. 

in  the  absence  of  visual  presence,  the  ear  appeal  should 
l>e  given  uppermost  consideration  during  the  preparation 
of  the  broadcast.  Action  should  be  explained  in  words  and 
sounds.  Space  gestures,  and  even  facial  expressions  which 
play  such  important  places  in  public  speaking  and  stage 
productions,  are  absent.  A  disarming  smile  may  Boften  a 
cynical  remark,  but  the  smile  does  not  go  out  over  the  air. 
The  words  used,  Uie  voice  contrasts,  the  manner  of  delivery 
(even  the  pauses),  and  the  sound  effect  must  be  carefully 
synchronized  to  convey  the  desired  impression. 

In  the  uhsence  of  discussion,  the  manuscript  should  be 
prepared  to  anticipate  and  answer  listeners’  questions  and 
stimulate  their  interest  and  imagination.  Sinco  the  broad¬ 
caster  cannot  profit  from  the  reactions  of  the  listeners  during 
the  broadcast,  considerable  practice  and  experimentation 
are  usually  desirable  in  order  to  perfect  the  manuscript  and 
delivery. 

In  broadeast  aeries,  plan  the  radio  presentations  to  profit 
from  accumulative  interest  *  Regularity  of  presentation  and 
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unity  within  a  series  are  important  factors  in  building  an 
interest  and  extending  the  use  of  a  broadcast  series.  In 
this  way  the  broadcast  is  able  to  profit  from  (he  criticism 
of  the  listeners,  and  the  listeners  learn  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  broadcaster’s  voice  and  manner  of  presentation.  The 
habit  of  regularity  in  the  use  of  the  broadcasts  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  familiarity  with  the  radio  personality  combine  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  sprit's.  The  Amos  and  Andy  series 
may  be  cited  as  an  example.  Interest  awakened  in  one 
broadcast  and  activities  growing  out  of  it  can  he  tied  into 
the  following  program  in  the  series.  Prof.  J.  Jensen,  of 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  says: 

We  have  found  it  desirable  in  broadcasting  series  of  Irctimm  of  an 
educational  nature  to  be  very  careful  of  the  lemon  amigmnent  for  the 
next  period.  The  plan  that  has  worked  out  to  best  advantage  is  to 
spend  about  one  fourth  of  the  timo  at  tho  beginning  of  the  {mtIihI  in 
reviewing  the  preceding  lesson  and  answering  questions  which  may 
have  come  in,  and  spending  an  equal  amount  of  time  at  the  close  of  the 
period  outlining  the  next  lesson  in  the  textbook  or  other  outlines  which 
are  being  followed. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cumulative  value  of  >i 
regular  unified  series  may  increase  manyfold  its  worth  over 
irregular  offerings  of  unrelated  material. 

Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  much  better  to  use  tho  same 
broadcasters  throughout  an  educational  series  than  to  change 
speakers  each  program.  The  nature  of  some  series  precludes 
the  possibility  of  using  the  same  speakers.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  of  famous  writers  on  successive  programs  in  a  Literature 
by  living  Writers  series  may  be  used  as  an  example.  The 
continuity  can  be  at  least  partially  preserved  by  adopting 
the  interview  method  and  using  tine  same  interviewer  and 
similar  set-ups  throughout  the  series. 

Some  writers  recommend  terminating  each  ]>erformnt»co 
in  a  series  at  an  interesting  point  so  as  to  keep  up  the  oxpect- 
ancy.  Others  recommend  that  each  broadcast  should  carry 
a  complete  thought,  lesson,  or  story,  as  the  ease  may  bo. 
An  examination  of  successful  broadcast  series  indicates  that 
there  is  no  conflict  in  the  two  viewpoints  expressed.  Kaeh 
performance  of  a  successful  broadcast  series  usually  rarries 
to  completion  certain  parts  of  the  plot,  story,  or  lesson;  the 
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Annie  performance  introduces  a  new  vmit  or  plot  to  motivate 
interest  in  the  nest  broadcast. 

There  should  he  no  long  lnpses  between  successive  broad¬ 
casts  in  a  series.  Many  of  the  popular  series  are  broadcast 
daily.  Kxperienoe  indicates  that  not  more  than  a  week 
should  elapse  between  broadcasts  in  a  series.  A  brief  rlsumd 
of  the  preceding  broadcast  in  a  series  will  servo  as  a  good 
connecting  link. 

In  Writing  the  Broadcast 

Beginning  with  the  traditional  methods  of  the  news  reporter 
and  the  playwright,  broadcast  writing  is  gradually  evolving 
methods  of  its  own.  A  good  radio  manuscript  has  certain 
points  in  common  with  both  the  news  story  and  the  stage 
manuscript.  It  also  has  certain  characteristics  that  are 
peculiar  to  broadcasting. 

The  style  of  the  munuscript  ami  the  words  used  are  vory 
important,  but  they  are  only  means  to  an  end.  The  sound 
of  the  words  and  phrases  becomes  an  important  consideration. 
The  material  must  be  vitalized  with  interest-holding  quali¬ 
ties.  Atmosphere  is  insinuated,  and  voice  and  sound  effects 
give  the  setting,  convey  the  meaning,  and  express  the  emo¬ 
tion  in  broadcasting  [  44i  #1  ]• 

Plan  to  eateh  the  interest  of  the  listener  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  radio  broadcast  *  While  a  clever  introduction  by  the 
announcer  may  create  an  atmoephere  of  expectancy,  the 
broadcaster's  lead  must  awaken  the  listener’s  interest  and 
fix  Ida  attention  on  the  subject  being  presented.  He  gives  a 
greeting  to  his  posts.  This  greeting  may  be  either  formal  or 
informal.  He  may  introduce  hia  subject  with  a  squib  or  an 
anecdote.  He  may  start  with  something  that  is  oertain  to  be 
in  the  foreground  of  the  thinking  of  most  of  his  listeners  [  77  ]. 

The  consensus  indicates  that  long  prefatory  statements 
should  be  omitted,  and  the  broadcaster  should  plunge  right 
into  his  subject  by  giving  a  vivid  illustration  of  one  of  the 
most  important  points  in  his  broadcast  ( 69,  p.  SOS  ].  In 
case  the  speaker  presents  a  regular  series  of  broadcasts  this 
point  is  not  quite  so  important  as  it  is  with  the  occasional 
broadcaster.  He  may  make  an  introductory  statement  con- 
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necting  the  subject  he  is  going  to  discuss  with  tin*  previous 
one.  In  this  way  the  interest  of  the  regular  listeners  in  the 
previous  broadcast  will  tend  to  carry  over  until  the  speaker 
can  get  a  good  beginning  on  the  new  lesson.  If  the  interest 
of  the  listener  is  not  caught  immediately,  lie  may  tune  out 
the  station.  If  he  continues  to  listen,  an  unfavorable  mental 
attitude  is  created  that  is  hard  to  overcome  later  1  td,  it 
983-984;  SI,  64,  09  ]. 

■Use  strong  common  words  with  rich  meaningful  assoc  !<i- 
Hons  *  Since  words  are  the  names  we  attach  to  experiences, 
it  is  highly  important  that  the  vocabulary  level  of  the  radio 
broadcast  be  determined  very  largely  by  the  experiences  of 
the  listeners.  Words  are  simply  conveyors  of  ideas.  If  the 
words  used  by  a  radio  speaker  are  unfamiliar  to  the  bearers, 
they  will  fail  to  convey  the  ideas  that  the  speaker  had  in 
mind.  Suitable  vocabulary  is  more  important  in  broadcast 
speaking  than  it  is  in  direct  speaking,  since  the  vocabulary  is 
expected  to  carry  exact  meanings  to  the  listeners.  The 
vocabulary  that  people  understand  from  listening  is  consid* 
erably  different  from  the  vocabulary  they  understand  from 
reading.  A  speaking  vocabulary  is  needed  in  broadcasts. 
Therefore,  the  sound  of  words  becomes  an  important  con¬ 
sideration.  Homonyms  are  confusing.  Sibilants  do  not 
broadcast  well.  When  practicable  to  do  so,  other  words 
with  similar  meanings  should  be  used  for  words  containing 
sibilants.  For  example,  "crime”  may  la*  substituted  for 
lawlessness”,  and  “gratitude”  for  “thanks”  [Si,  Jv»',  ,S7  } 
Certain  combinations  of  words  are  difficult  to  say.  “ 

mg  and  assisting  listeners,”  the  title  of  Chaptkk  IV.  will 
serve  to  illustrate  this  point. 

Gosden  and  Comil,  the  popular  Amos  and  Andy  radio 
^resrion  ^  f°Uowing  advice  in  regard  to  simplicity  of 

^  a  caU  from  *  very  Prominent  phyiirian  who  wm 
cheduled  to  speak  on  the  radio  during  Child  Week  Thi*  i  * 

«,  tave  iL'X";:  *™ 
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Htoixl)  l'<il  intiHimK'h  hh  th»'  radio  aiidicmv  demands  simplicity  we  sug- 
m*strd  that  he  elmntie  the  serijit  in  this  resiwi,  which  he  did.  Wo  heard 
his  radio  address  and  nmld  not  help  hut  ludieve  that  it  was  not  only 
very  interest  inn  I  ml  thoroughly  understood  by  his  listeners  [Letter 
dated  Mutf  /?,  t.Wl 

The  liberal  use  of  strong,  common,  Anglo-Saxon  words  will 
improve  the  radio  voenhulurv.  It  has  been  said  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  words  used  in  the  ordinary  writer’s  vocabulary 
arc  of  Greek  and  Latin  origin,  while  three-fourths  of  the 
words  used  in  the  ordinary  speaking  vocabulary  are  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin.  More  nouns  and  less  qualifying  words  are  used. 
First  and  seeond  person,  aetive  voice,  indicative  or  imperative 
mode,  give,  the  broadcast  certain  dynamic  qualities. 

The  style  of  the  manuscript  should  be  well  suited  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  address  und  the  personality  of  the 
broudeaster.  An  original  individual  style  may  be  pleasing. 
Borne  repetition  for  emphasis  and  clarity  is  allowable.  Short 
paragraphs  facilitate  the  delivery.  Above  all,  the  manuscript 
should  follow  n  natural  speaking  style.  Best  practice  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  manuscript  should  carefully  build  a  word  pic¬ 
ture  designed  to  impress  upon  the  listener  the  central  idea 
of  the  broadcast.  In  doing  this  all  extraneous  material 
should  be  eliminated  und  minor  points  sacrificed  witen  neces¬ 
sary.  A  liberal  use  of  illustrations  and  human  interest  side¬ 
lights  will  be  found  helpful  in  building  the  picture.  Short, 
concise  statements  and  a  direct  style  combine  to  make  the 
line  of  thought  easy  to  follow.  Descriptive  phrases  fre¬ 
quently  replace  complete  sentences.  Seymour  and  Martin 
point  out  that  the  radio  writer  “  must  unlearn  many  of  the 
prose  writers'  rules  of  sentence  structure;  must  forget  many 
of  his  best  tricks  for  obtaining  variation  in  sentences;  must 
disregard  such  forms  as  dependent  clauses  and  balanced  sen¬ 
tences;  and  he  must  even  unlearn  the  first  law  of  writing  he 
ever  learned-  that  every  sentence  must  have  a  subject  and 
a  verb"  [81,  p.  61 J. 

Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  the  Radio  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  points  out  that  the  tradi¬ 
tional  academic  style  is  to  walk  backward  into  sentences. 
“For  example,”  says  Mr.  Salisbury,  “the  person  wbo  is  pre¬ 
occupied  with  academic  interests  will  say,  'It  was  done  by 
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me,'  instead  of  saying,  C1  did  it/”  [77].  Scholarly  groups 
shy  at  the  perpendicular  personal  pronoun. 

Many  broadcasters  find  a  speaking  style  can  best  be  at¬ 
tained  by  dictating  the  address  from  carefully  prepared 
notes.  The  manuscript  prepared  in  this  way  may  lack 
smoothness  when  read,  but  it  will  retain  the  vitality  and 
naturalness  of  the  spoken  word  in  the  broadcaster’s  own 
style.  In  this  way  long,  involved  sentences,  difficult  words, 
a  passive  voice,  and  an  impersonal  style  can  be  replaced  by 
short,  direct  sentences,  active  voice,  indicative  mood,  and 
the  liberal  use  of  personal  pronouns  in  the  first  and  second 
person. 

An  original  manner  of  expression  may  be  pleasing;  but  it 
must  be  easily  understood  when  it  is  heard  once.  Dialect 
broadcasts  frequently  are  difficult  to  understand.  Radio 
writers  must  learn  to  hear  their  own  writing  rather  than  visu¬ 
alize  it  on  the  printed  page.  Hence  the  broadcast  should  be 
written  in  a  speaking  style  suitable  to  the  personality  of  the 
broadcaster  [<W]. 

In  broadcasting  to  various  grade  levels  in  schools,  broad¬ 
casters  must  be  exceedingly  careful  to  select  words  which 
will  be  understood  by  the  pupils.  Dale  found  that  the 
vocabulary  level  of  the  most  popular  broadcast  instructor  of 
the  Ohio  School  of  the  Air  was  much  more  suitable  for  the 
listening  pupils  than  the  vocabularies  used  by  less  popular 
broadcast  instructors  [  £8  ]. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  new  and  unusual  words, 
the  meanings  should  be  made  clear.  Dale  is  of  the  opinion 
that  at  least  90  percent  of  the  words  in  a  radio  lesson  should 
be  known  by  the  listening  pupils.  If  the  broadcaster  will 
use  Thorndike's  Teacher's  Word  Book  or  Dale's  list  of 
evaluated  words,  when  he  prepares  his  broadcast,  it  will  aid 
him  materially  in  selecting  a  suitable  vocabulary  [££]. 

Write  in  a  speaking  style ,  using  a  pleasing  variety  oj  phrase¬ 
ology  ★  The  phraseology  and  sentence  structure  should  he 
easily  spoken  and  appeal  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  A  chatty 
style  embodying  some  of  the  incoherencies  of  ordinary  speech 
and  illustrations  taken  from  the  everyday  lives  of  the  listen¬ 
ers  makes  the  broadcast  sound  natural  and  spontaneous. 
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Although  an  informal  style  similar  to  that  used  in  conversa¬ 
tion  should  be  followed,  the  broadcaster  should  use  extreme 
core  not  to  appear  either  condescending,  dictatorial,  or  too 
familiar.  .  _  , 

It  is  very  difficult  for  on©  person  to  writ©  in  another  s 
speaking  style.  There  are  some  people  who  are  quite  pro¬ 
ficient  in  radio  writing,  but  they  are  poor  broadcasters. 
There  are  also  some  broadcasters  who  are  very  clever  in 
broadcasting  material  written  in  various  styles.  Too  often, 
however,  there  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of 
the  sweet-voiced  speaker.  Therefore,  it  is  usually  a  good  rule 
to  have  the  person  who  writes  the  broadcast  present  it  over 
the  air.  Of  course,  dramatic  productions  are  the  outstanding 
exception.  Even  then  the  casting  must  be  very  carefully 
done,  and  the  producer  usually  takes  some  liberties  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  manuscript. 

In  broadcasting  to  schools,  persons  with  pedagogical  back¬ 
ground  who  have  experiences  and  can  pass  them  on  in  a 
dramatic  and  lively  way  are  more  to  be  desired  than  radio  or 
stage  stars.  The  radio  should  bring  true,  genuine  life  into 
the  '■l  by  presentations  which  come,  on  the  one  side, 
from  the  direct  experience  of  the  speaker,  and,  on  the  other 
side,  afford  the  listeners  an  opportunity  to  share  his  experi¬ 
ence  [  66  ]. 

Keep  the  radio  broadcast  compact  and  concise,  making  the 
line  oj  thought  easy  to  follow  *  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
broadcast  should  be  encyclopedic  in  nature.  It  does  mean, 
however,  that  the  manuscript  should  deal  directly  with  the 
subject  under  consideration  and  not  wander  far  afield  to  in¬ 
troduce  distantly  related  material.  Time  over  the  air  is  very 
valuable — every  moment  should  count. 

The  reports  indicate  that  the  organization  of  the  broad¬ 
cast  and  the  choice  of  language  should  be  such  as  to  permit  a 
skillful  instructional  performance  before  the  microphone. 
The  various  points  should  be  presented  and  ingeniously 
fitted  together  with  language  that  is  easily  understood  and 
the  material  organized  in  a  clear,  orderly,  teachable  form 
[59,  p.  805].  Short,  choppy  statements,  as  well  as  long, 
involved,  confusing  ones,  should  be  avoided.  After  the 
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subject  matter  has  been  decided  upon,  the  radio  manuscript 
should  be  written  in  the  most  concise  and  lucid  phrasing 
consistent  with  the  transmission  of  the  message  therein. 

Kadderly  points  out  that  some  words  are  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  when  broadcast  even  though  those  same  words  are 
perfectly  clear  when  the  speaker  is  present.  He  also  states 
that  printed  words  may  be  understood  because  of  the  context. 
If  they  are  not  readily  understood,  the  reader  can  pause  to 
study  them  or  look  them  up  in  a  dictionary.  But  in  the  good 
radio  manuscript  the  meaning  of  the  word  cannot  be  cloudy — 
it  must  register  easily  on  the  ear  and  brain  [44i  V-  8  ]. 

Slovenly  thoughts  and  vague  ideas  have  no  place  on  the 
air.  Ideas  still  in  solution  should  never  be  broadcast.  Poorly 
focused  mental  pictures  cause  hesitations  in  speech  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  listeners.  Emma  Thursby  stresses  this  point 
when  she  says,  “To  sing  beautifully  one  must  think  beauti¬ 
fully;  for,  after  all,  the  voice  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  inner 
self”  [  64  ].  After  all,  the  speaker  must  think  clearly  if  he  is 
to  give  clear  expression  to  his  ideas  [  6,  p,  100;  and  Ifl  ]. 

The  use  of  similes  and  metaphors,  particularly  those 
related  to  the  experience  of  the  listeners,  will  be  found 
effective.  Abstruse  ideas  finding  utterance  in  hazy,  involved 
expressions  will  fail  to  hold  the  audience.  The  radio  speaker's 
style  must  be  clear  and  his  illustrations  simple  and  easy  to 
follow.  Even  after  the  script  has  been  submitted  for  the 
broadcast,  it  can  be  tested  for  diction  as  well  as  for 
emphasis,  repetition,  etc.  The  script  can  be  rewritten  until  it 
becomes  an  effective  expression  of  the  ideas  involved.  The 
ability  to  rewrite  radio  manuscripts  is  not  a  common  one, 
for  the  vitality  and  worth-while  parts  of  the  original  must 
be  preserved  at  any  cost  [12,  15,  51,  69,  87  ]. 

Make  only  a  Jew  points  and  illustrate  them  amply  ★  The 
broadcast  should  be  written  usually  around  one  dominant 
idea  determined  by  the  major  purpose  of  the  broadcast.  The 
salient  facts  needed  to  fulfill  the  purpose  should  be  selected 
and  grouped  under  a  few  points  and  arranged  in  proper 
sequence  to  insure  the  retention  of  the  interest  and  the 
expectancy  of  the  listener  as  the  line  of  thought  progresses 
rapidly  to  the  climax.  Since  it  is  impossible  for  the  average 
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listener  to  retain  more  than  a  few  points  at  a  time,  only  a 
few  points  should  be  made  in  a  single  broadcast. 

Experienced  broadcasters  point  out  that  one  point  should 
he  discussed  at  a  time  and  care  be  taken  to  complete  every 
•thought  that  is  injected.  The  examples  and  comparisons 
-used  should  register  in  the  minds  of  the  listeners.  Brevity, 
combined  with  showmanship,  is  the  formula  for  successful 
radio  manuscripts. 

Strive  jor  an  effective  close  ★  If  the  broadcast  is  presented 
as  a  dramatization,  the  culmination  of  the  plot  will  mark  the 
dose  of  the  broadcast.  The  climax  is  not  so  easily  recognized 
in  other  forms  of  radio  presentation.  Nevertheless,  the 
material  should  be  organized  and  presented  in  such  a  way  as 
to  lead  to  a  climax  in  interest  which  becomes  the  logical  place 
to  close. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  previously  that  the  line  of  thought 
or  development  of  the  situation  should  be  easy  to  follow.  It 
was  also  pointed  out  that  only  a  few  points  clustering  around 
a  single  idea  should  usually  be  presented  in  one  broadcast. 
It  follows  that  if  these  points  are  skillfully  summarized  con¬ 
fusion  will  be  minimized.  Considerable  repetition  of  the 
major  idea  is  permissible  if  it  can  be  done  without  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  tedious  or  repetitious  to  the  listener. 

Proposed  projects  or  suggestions  for  further  investigation 
growing  out  of  a  broadcast  to  schools  have  proved  to  be 
effective  ways  of  closing  broadcasts  to  schools.  The  raising 
of  a  question  at  the  beginning  of  a  broadcast  to  be  answered 
at  the  close  is  frequently  used  in  educational  features.  A 
number  of  other  suggestions  for  an  effective  close  might  be 
made.  After  all,  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  since  the 
variable  factors  of  subject  matter,  purpose,  personality,  etc., 
must  be  considered  in  determining  the  most  suitable  way  of 
bringing  a  broadcast  to  an  effective  dose.  In  this,  as  well  as 
m  many  other  respects,  effective  broadcasting  depends  upon 
innate  ability  reenforced  by  experience  and  not  upon  precept 
or  example. 

Broadcasters  point  out  that  when  it  is  necessary  to  use 
technical  terms  they  should  be  explained  [  $8,  p.  252  ]. 
Unless  the  broadcaster  is  very  skillful  in  his  delivery,  qualifi- 
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cations  of  any  statement  should  be  used  after  it  and  not 
inserted  as  a  clause  in  the  statement  itself.  (The  sentence 
just  used  is  a  good  example  of  a  poor  radio  sentence.)  The 
broadcast  should  have  an  attractive  beginning,  the  body  of 
the  talk  should  carry  the  interest  throughout,  and  the  fiinkTi 
should  have  a  good  snappy  climax.  In  brief,  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  teacher  must  have  something  to  say,  stick  to  his  subject 
and  say  what  he  has  to  say  as  simply  and  directly  as  possible. 
In  this  respect  broadcasting  is  more  exacting  than  classroom 
teaching.  Many  errors  of  enunciation  and  of  rhetorical  form 
which  are  overlooked  in  classroom  teaching  stand  out  in  bold 
relief  when  broadcast  [  15,  28 ,  51,  52,  69  ]. 

Prepare  the  broadcast  manuscript  to  conform  to  the  best  prac¬ 
tices  as  to  mechanical  form  ★  Some  writers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  all  radio  manuscripts  should  be  prepared  to  follow  a 
standard  mechanical  form.  They  point  out  that  a  standard¬ 
ized  form  could  be  developed  that  not  only  would  greatly 
simplify  the  work  of  the  station  operator  but  would  also 
facilitate  the  actual  broadcasting  by  the  radio  talent.  While 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  all  broadcasters  could  agree  on 
the  details  of  any  set  mechanical  form  for  their  manuscripts, 
some  general  suggestions  will  probably  be  helpful  to  most 
broadcasters,  especially  to  amateurs  on  the  air. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  the  manuscript  clearly  typed  on 
paper  that  will  not  rattle  when  handled  before  the  micro¬ 
phone.  The  new  cotton  sheet,  rustle-proof  paper  is  best. 
But  if  it  is  not  available  each  sheet  can  be  mounted  on  light 
cardboard.  The  pages  should  be  numbered,  preferably  on 
the  lower  right  comer,  but  the  sheets  should  not  be  fastened 
together  nor  folded. 

The  number  of  copies  that  are  needed  by  the  station  per¬ 
sonnel  should  be  ascertained  in  advance.  If  the  broadcast  is  to 
be  a  talk  without  musical  setting  or  sound  effects,  there  should 
be  three  copies  of  the  manuscript — one  for  the  speaker,  one  for 
the  staff,  and  one  for  the  control  operator.  If  some  other  form 
of  presentation  is  used,  additional  copies  should  be  prepared 
for  each  person  participating  in  the  broadcast.  Additions 
or  deletions  are  not  countenanced  after  the  manuscript  has 
been  prepared  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  station  staff. 
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The  following  copy  of  the  first  page  of  a  broadcast  manu¬ 
script  is  reproduced  here  to  illustrate  a  desirable  mechanical 
form: 


Station.  WEA 
Tues.  Oct.  9,  1932 
7:10-7:30  p.m. 


Prof.  H.  E.  Blank 
672  Randolph  St., 
Main  543&-J. 


the  art  of  broadcasting 

Radio  Scripts 


[Orchestra— In  a  Little  Red  Schoolhouse—  1  minute — dimming  through  ] 
ANNOUNCER 

Good  evening,  Prof.  H.  E.  Blank  of  Osceola  (Os-ce-o-lii)  University 
will  now  present  the  second  broadcast  in  his  series  entitled  “The  Art 
of  Broadcasting.”  These  programs  are  intended  primarily  for  the  376 
teachers  enrolled  in  the  extension  department  of  Osceola  University. 
Without  doubt,  a  number  of  home  listeners  who  have  always  been 
curious  to  know  just  how  broadcasting  is  done  will  be  interested  eaves¬ 
droppers  as  this  eminent  authority  speaks.  X  now  take  pleasure  in 
introducing  to  you  Professor  Blank. 


Professor  B  L.A  N K 


Fellow  teachers  and  friends,  your  local  leader  has  already  told  you 
that  this  subject  would  be  on  the  mechanical  form  of  radio  manu¬ 
scripts.  You  were  also  given  the  first  page  of  a  radio  manuscript  to 
illustrate  desirable  mechanical  form.  Now,  I  have  a  pleasant  surprise 
for  you.  We  have  with  us  a  nationally  known  radio  writer  in  person* 
I  now  present  Mr.  R.  Emerson  Hawthorne,  author  of  the  popular 
radio  mystery  series,  Black  Patches.  Mr.  Hawthorne! 


Mr.  HAWTHORNE 

(7:12:30) 

Hello,  folks!  Perhaps  I  am  giving  away  a  professional  secret  when  I 
tell  you  that  most  radio  artists  use  manuscripts  when  they  broadcast. 
If  you  teachers  will  examine  the  first  page  of  this  radio  manuscript,  you 
will  see  the  station ,  the  datet  and  the  hour  in  the  upper  left  corner,  etc* 

As  illustrated  above,  the  mechanical  set-up  of  the  manu¬ 
script  is  intended  to  make  clear  the  parts  to  be  spoken  in 
contrast  to  the  directions  to  the  producer.  Some  writers 
have  the  spoken  parts  typed  in  black  and  the  supplementary 
instructions  in  red.  Wide  spacing  and  short  paragraphs 
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properly  used  facilitate  broadcasting.  Careful  punctuation 
aids  correct  phrasing. 

The  manuscript  should  be  complete.  All  announcements, 
directions,  musical  settings,  and  sound  effects  should  be 
properly  placed  in  the  manuscript,  in  set  forms  that  mil 
make  them  easily  distinguishable.  All  words  and  figures  in 
the  context  should  be  spelled  out,  and  words  that  are  difficult 
to  pronounce  should  be  written  a  second  time  phonetically. 
Dashes  and  capital  letters  are  used  to  illustrate  pauses  and 
stress. 

The  broadcast  should  be  accurately  timed  during  rehearsal 
and  time  check  points  marked  in  the  left  margin.  In  this 
connection  it  is  also  desirable  to  have  certain  paragraphs 
or  sections  that  can  be  omitted  if  the  actual  delivery  is  run¬ 
ning  short  of  time.  liberal  margins  should  be  left  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  pages,  and  a  sentence  should  not  be  carried 
over  from  one  page  to  another. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  discussion  that  the  me¬ 
chanical  form  of  the  radio  manuscript  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  success  of  most  broadcasts.  Although  it  may  never 
become  feasible  to  have  all  radio  manuscripts  follow  a  stand¬ 
ardized  mechanical  fomi,  some  suggestions  tending  toward 
uniformity  in  certain  particulars  will  be  welcomed  both  by 
broadcasters  and  station  staffs. 

Rehearsal 

The  broadcasts  production  should  be  given  in  as  finished  a 
manner  as  possible.  This  will  usually  necessitate  consid¬ 
erable  practice  before  the  actual  broadcast.  The  nature  of 
the  rehearsal  will  depend  upon  the  talent  and  the  form  of 
presentation.  The  rehearsal  for  a  radio  address  should  be 
quite  different  from  that  for  a  radio  play.  An  infinite 
amount  of  care  is  necessary  in  either  case. 

Perfect  delivery  by  'practice  *  If  a  radio  address  is  mem¬ 
orized  and  recited,  it  sounds  artificial.  If  it  is  read,  the 
reading  interferes  with  the  elasticity  in  delivery  and  the 
address  becomes  dull  and  lifeless.  A  new  technique  is  re¬ 
quired — that  of  talking  from  a  manuscript  and  fitting  exactly 
the  time  limit  [68,  p .  177]. 
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After  a  play  has  been  written  or  adapted,  the  dramatic 
coach  must  select  the  cast  and  conduct  several  rehearsals 
before  the  play  will  be  ready  for  the  unseen  audience  [13, 

858].  Radio  properties  needed  to  create  atmosphere  by 
producing  various  sound  effects  need  to  be  secured  and 
tested  [80,  p.  50].  The  members  of  the  cast  should  thoroughly 
familiarize  themselves  with  their  lines,  so  that  they  can 
really  live  the  part  as  they  present  it  before  the  microphone. 
Actors  should  really  act,  as  it  tends  to  project  their  radio 
personalities  and  impress  the  audience.  The  coach  usually 
listens  from  the  control  room  and  directs  the  cast  through 
the  microphone.  This  form  of  coaching  is  known  as  the 
“talk-back.”  Besides  studying  the  effects  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  the  coach  must  make  an  exact  timing  of  the  script  and 
be  on  the  alert  to  correct  disturbing  sound  effects  and  awk¬ 
ward  pauses  [IS,  p.  351—352;  80,  p.  60;  47,  72,  p.  115—117 ]. 

Dramatizations  must  always  sound  authentic  and  human. 
This  necessitates  complete  familiarity  with  the  dramatization 
on  the  part  of  the  participants.  Musical  settings  and  sound 
effects  must  be  carefully  rehearsed  and  tested  along  with 
the  lines  to  insure  proper  blending  and  smooth  moving  of 
the  play.  It  is  vital  that  extreme  pains  be  taken  in  the 
rehearsal  of  radio  plays;  otherwise,  the  interpretation  will 
be  dull  and  muddy. 

Exaggerations  in  the  interpretation  of  characters  make  the 
entire  production  tawdry  and  cheap.  Dialects  must  be  un¬ 
derstandable,  and  all  of  the  characters  must  learn  to  assume  the 
proper  positions  in  front  of  the  microphone  to  insure  the  pres¬ 
entation  in  as  finished  a  manner  as  possible. 

Mr.  Ernest  LaPrade,  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
makes  the  following  comment  on  the  rehearsal  of  radio  music : 

Provide  for  ample  rehearsal.  The  microphone  has  not  been  invented 
that  will  eliminate  “  wrong  notes 

During  rehearsal  have  a  competent  musician  who  is  accustomed  to 
listening  to  radio  reproduction  stationed  in  the  control  room  or  moni¬ 
toring  booth  to  check  the  balance  of  instruments  and  of  voices  as  heard 
through  the  loudspeaker.  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  determine  the 
proper  placement  of  performers  with  reference  to  the  microphone,  as 
acoustical  conditions  differ  in  different  studios,  and  even  in  the  same 
studio  under  different  atmospheric  conditions. 
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Time  each  composition  during  rehearsal.  Do  not  assume  that,  be¬ 
cause  a  given  piece  was  performed  in  5  minutes  last  year  by  Brown, 
Smith  will  do  it  in  5  minutes  today.  In  order  to  obtain  accurate 
timing  during  rehearsal,  when  there  are  frequent  interruptions  and  repe¬ 
titions,  it  is  almost  essential  that  the  timer  be  provided  with  a  score,  or 
at  least  a  part,  of  the  work  performed,  and  that  he  be  able  to  follow  it. 

In  solos  with  orchestral  accompaniment  do  not  allow  the  soloist  to 
“hog  the  mike”  so  that  the  orchestra  becomes  nearly  or  quite  inaudible. 
The  accompaniment  is  a  part  of  the  music  [  50  ]. 

In  the  preparation  of  educational  broadcasts,  speakers 
frequently  rehearse  their  manuscripts  before  pupils  in  a  class¬ 
room  if  the  presentation  is  intended  for  school  reception.  If 
the  broadcast  is  planned  for  home  reception,  a  rehearsal  with 
a  family  group  in  a  home  is  a  common  practice.  The  manu¬ 
script  should  always  be  read  aloud  in  advance  to  test  its  ear 
quality  and  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  words  and 
sentences  can  be  easily  spoken.  Of  course,  the  better  the 
speaking  style  used  in  the  manuscript  the  easier  the  delivery 
will  be.  As  was  previously  pointed  out,  many  broadcasters 
dictate  radio  addresses  to  attain  a  speaking  style. 

The  use  of  phonographic  records  and  Blattnerphone  re¬ 
cordings  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  as  a  means  of  improving 
broadcasts.  By  means  of  the  recordings  the  broadcaster  is 
able  to  study  his  own  voice  and  delivery  as  they  sound  to 
others.  If  the  entire  broadcast  is  recorded,  the  broadcaster 
can  observe  the  effect  that  his  presentation  is  having  on  the 
listeners  while  the  broadcast  is  actually  on  the  air.  Some  of 
the  British  broadcasting  teachers  who  present  radio  lessons 
for  schools  report  that  they  have  been  able  to  make  marked 
improvements  in  their  radio  lessons  •  after  observing  their 
effects  on  pupils  in  a  classroom  while  the  lesson  was  being 
broadcast  from  Blattnerphone  recordings. 

Make  the  broadcast  exactly  jit  the  time  limit  ★  Broadcasting 
stations  operate  on  exact  schedules.  Therefore  it  is  desirable 
that  the  broadcaster  begin  immediately  when  his  program  has 
been  introduced.  It  is  even  more  important  that  the  broad¬ 
cast  stop  exactly  when  the  time  is  up.  The  adaptation  of  the 
broadcast  to  the  time  limit  is  usually  accomplished  by  timing 
the  delivery  during  rehearsal  [69].  Judith  Waller  suggests 
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that  a  clock  in  plain  view  of  the  broadcaster  during  the  broad¬ 
cast  will  assist  him  in  fitting  the  time  limit. 

There  are  occasional  instances  when  a  broadcaster  will 
speak  much  more  rapidly  when  he  is  actually  on  the  air  than 
he  did  in  practice.  There  are  many  more  instances,  however, 
when  the  broadcaster  speaks  at  a  slower  rate  than  during 
rehearsal.  This  makes  it  necessary  for  parts  of  the  manu¬ 
script  to  bo  omitted.  Some  program  directors  measure  the 
speaker’s  normal  rate  of  delivery  and  then  advise  him  as  to 
the  number  of  words  his  broadcast  should  contain.  Rather 
than  be  cut  off  when  the  time  is  up  or  speed  up  to  finish  on 
time,  it  is  better  to  have  a  few  paragraphs  before  the  sum¬ 
marization  that  may  be  omitted  if  the*  time  is  nearly  up.  If 
the  broadcaster  has  marked  the  time  of  his  normal  rate  of  de¬ 
livery  at  various  points  in  the  margin,  it  will  assist  him  in 
regulating  Ids  delivery  while  on  the  air  [  47,  04  ]. 

If  the  broadcaster  does  not  begin  immediately  when  the 
signal  is  given  to  start,  an  awkward  pause  ensues  which  tends 
to  disturb  the  listeners  ami  place  the  shaker  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  when  he  does  begin.  After  several  rehearsals  and  a  few 
broadcasts  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  broadcaster  to  bo  able  to 
start  punctually  and  time  his  manuscript  so  accurately  that 
he  will  not  vary  more  than  10  seconds  from  the  allotted  time 
when  on  the  air.  This  accurate  timing  sense  is  a  new  tech¬ 
nique  which  is  worth  mastering  [  69  ]. 

Hints  for  Greater  Effectiveness 

Listen  to  other  broadcasts  as  a  means  of  securing  suggestions 
for  improving  your  own  *  Each  individual  has  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  style  of  delivery .  1 1  is  seldom  desirable  for  one  broad¬ 
caster  to  attempt  to  copy  the  style  of  another.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  amateur  can  gain  many  helpful  suggestions  by 
listening  to  successful  broadcasters. 

Many  questions,  such  as  the  timeliness  of  the  topic  se¬ 
lected,  the  amount  and  organization  of  the  subject  matter, 
the  manner  of  delivery,  etc.  may  be  studied  by  listening  to 
broadcasts.  The  amateur  will  find  it  very  profitable  to  study 
the  essential  characteristics  of  successful  broadcasts. 
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Plan  to  make  a  definite  appeal  to  the  mental-*1  motional  activity 
of  the  listener  *  It  has  been  said  that  wo  novor  remember 
what  we  hear;  nobody  ever  did.  Wo  novor  remember  what 
we  see,  and  we  never  remember  what  wo  road.  Wo  remem¬ 
ber  what  we  think.  Therefore,  if  the  listener  is  expected  to 
remember  anything  from  the  broadcast,  it  must,  be  presented 
in  a  way  that  will  cause  him  to  think.  Even  a  program  of 
light  entertainment  is  planned  to  make  an  emotional  appeal 
to  the  hearers. 

The  first  prerequisite  of  mental  response  to  a  broadcast  is 
that  the  listener’s  attention  be  sustained  throughout  the 
broadcast.  Since  several  suggestions  have  already  been 
made  on  creating  and  sustaining  interest,  only  a  few  addi¬ 
tional  suggestions  will  be  made  here. 

By  stating  problems,  introducing  questions,  giving  refer¬ 
ences,  and  making  requests,  listener  can  bo  stimulated.  The 
use  of  human-interest  material,  the  clever  presentation  of 
unusual  facts,  the  use  of  appropriate  short  aueedotes,  and 
rapid-moving  and  varied  action  are  all  conducive  to  listener 
activity. 

In  broadcasting  to  schools  especially,  the  importance  of 
mental  activity  by  the  pupils  should  not  be  ignored.  Dr. 
W.  R.  McConnell  points  out  that  he  thinks  there  can  be 
mental  activity  while  the  child  is  sitting  dead  still  in  the  seat. 
“So,”  says  Dr.  McConnell,  “I  am  not  so  much  concerned  with 
having  children  go  to  the  board,  walk  around,  or  fill  in  blanks 
during  a  broadcast.  I  am  not  always  sure  there  is  mental 
activity  accompanying  the  physical  activity”  [  HO  ]. 

The  invisible  teacher  is  usually  unacquainted  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  students  to  whom  he  sends  his  message,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  expected  to  stimulate  activity  of  pupils  who  have  widely 
different  knowledge,  interests,  and  abilities  while  addressing 
himself  to  a  type  student.  In  his  effort  to  accomplish  this 
difficult  teaching  feat  he  is  further  handicapped  by  being 
unable  either  to  see  his  pupils  or  to  be  seen  by  them.  This 
also  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  study  the  effect  of  his 

presentation  upon  the  pupils  or  to  direct  the  class  discussions 
[8,12,51]. 
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The  broadcasting  teacher  should  prepare  his  material  so 
that  it  will  suffer  the  minimum  loss  when  received  through 
the  sense  of  hearing  alone.  [12,  p.  U3  ].  The  manuscript 
should  get  awuiy  from  purely  didactic  matter  and  introduce  a 
good  deal  of  human  interest  material. 

Use  all  available  means  to  create  intercut  and  assist  listener* 
in  making  the  fullest  use  of  the  radio  broadcast  *  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  tho  administrator  of  a  broadcast  series  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  publicity  and  supplementary  aids  to  assist  the 
listeners  in  profiting  most  from  the  broadcasts.  The  more 
advance  preparation  needed  by  the  listeners  the  more  mer¬ 
chandising  and  supplementary  aid  will  he  needed.  Listener 
activity  is  so  important  in  educational  broadcasting  that  the 
following  chapter  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject. 
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Fvtt  many  ajlower  is  born  to  blush  vnseen, 
And  waste  Us  sweetness  on  the.  desert  air. 

CRAY 


It  A  D I O  broadcasting  dissem¬ 
inates  information  in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes  instantly 
available  to  great  masses  of  people.  Although  the  wiso  choice 
of  sponsorship  and  broadcasting  personnel  will  do  much  to 
establish  confidence  and  create  interest  in  a  forthcoming 
broadcast  series,  extensive  publicity  and  special  aids  for 
listeners  will  still  be  necessary  if  the  active  participation  of  a 
la1?6  number  of  listeners  is  secured.  Commercial  broad¬ 
casters  realize  the  importance  of  listener  activity  if  radio 
advertising  is  to  become  effective.  It  is  even  more  important 
that  listener  activity  be  secured  if  the  broadcast  is  intended 
for  instructional  purposes.  This  chapter  will  be  devoted  to 
a  scussion  of  provisions  for  enlisting  and  assisting  listeners 
m  making  effective  use  of  the  broadcasts. 

The  promoters  of  an  educational  broadcast  series  must 
really  merchandise  the  series.  Inertia  and  mistrust  must  be 
overcome.  The  fear  of  elimination  of  the  local  teacher,  too 
much  centralization  of  authority,  fear  of  propaganda  and 
commercialism  must  be  carefully  considered  and  diplomat!- 
c  ,  ^  an<^e<^*  broadcast  must  compete  with  various 
°  r  br°adcasts  at  the  same  period,  as  well  as  numerous 
other  posable  ways  of  using  the  time.  The  principal  task  in 
merchandising  is  to  cause  the  prospective  listener  to  feel  that 
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the  broadcast  is  important  to  him  ami  cause  him  to  want  to 
listen  to  it. 

Effective  Use  of  the  Broadcasts 

The  following  list  will  servo  to  suggest  varioua  ways  l>eing 
employed  to  secure  effective  use  of  the  broadcasts: 

Newspapers  and  magazines: 

Feature  articles;  short  press  notices  following  a  ditily  sequence; 
programs;  special  news  items;  pictures  or  the  hmadcuiding  talent;  pic¬ 
tures  or  listening  groiqw;  letters  from  listeners;  l*ox  announcements; 
small  display  advertisements;  interesting  points  in  the  broadcasts  re- 
produoed  an  imswh  Htttriux;  Hyutiiuttot!  culmnns. 

Broadcast  publicity : 

Regular  announcements;  "teaser”  eam|t»iKns;  previews;  reviews; 
stimulating  questions. 

Other  forma  of  publicity : 

Window  displays;  billboard  advertisements;  bulletin-board  annnunoe- 
ments;  printed  or  mimeographed  puhlleity  mailed  to  listenera  or  heads 
of  liatenlng  groups;  car  cards;  personal  calls;  direct  announcements  to 
cooperating  gruu|ie;  telephone  calls ;  prises  ami  awards;  electric  signs; 
theater  appearances;  theater  announcement*;  theater  lobby  displays. 

Aids-to-atudy ; 

Printed  or  mimeographed  copies  of  the  broadcasts;  outlines  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  syllabi;  guide  questions;  references  for  reading;  examples  of 
listener  use  of  the  broadcasts;  suggestions  how  to  use;  Hisgrsms,  Illus¬ 
trations,  and  varioua  nieehatdeal  aids;  possible  projects;  apeeisl  aids 
for  leaders  or  teachers  of  the  participating  groups. 

Skillful  broadcast  teaching; 

Recognition  of  listeners;  local  references  and  applications;  sugges¬ 
tions  motivating  activity;  stimulating  questions;  references  to  available 
aids;  clear,  Invigorating  style;  psychological  organisation. 

Regularity  and  continuity  of  a  aeries: 

Same  voices;  oontlnuaUou  of  the  line  of  thought;  similarity  In  style 
and  form  of  presentation;  same  broadcast  personalities;  reviews  and 
previews. 

local  leader  and  listener  cooperation: 

Conferences  to  stimulate  and  facilitate  use;  evaluations  and  reports; 
heal  needs  made  known  to  broadcasters;  proper  liatenlng  conditions 
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and  aids;  readiness  to  assist  the  broadcaster;  local  loaders  write  letters 
and  newspaper  articles  in  regard  to  the  broadcasts  [,{/»']. 


Merchandising  Broadcasts 


Commercial  broadcasters  have  used  the  various  means  that 
were  available  to  them  to  merchandise  their  broadcasts. 
For  example,  a  milk  company  placed  cardboard  collars  on 
each  bottle  of  milk;  a  railroad  company  announced  a  broad¬ 
cast  on  a  dining  car  menu;  a  publisher  advertised  on  a  paper- 
book  cover  a  series  of  broadcasts  prepared  from  the.  hook" 
and  a  telephone  company  clipped  announcements  to  its  tele¬ 
phone  bills  [-40]. 

Plans  for  creating  interest  and  securing  effective  use  of 
the  broadcast  series  should  be  carefully  worked  out.  Both 
the  press  and  the  radio  are  fine  publicity  animals  and  when 
they  are  hitched  together  their  pulling  power  is  more  than 
doubled.  It  is  usually  desirable  to  use  a  variety  of  means 
of  creating  interest  and  facilitating  tho  utilization  of  the 
broadcasts.  The  publicity  material  should  bo  systematically 
prepared  and  released  at  the  most  opportune  times. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  tho  importance  of  good 
publicity.  Practically  every  known  form  of  publicity  com¬ 
monly  used  to  create  interest  in  commercially  sponsored 
broadcasts  may  be  used  advantageously  to  interest  listeners 
in  educational  broadcasts.  In  addition,  several  avenues 
seldom  available  to  commercial  broadcasters  may  bo  used  to 
advantage. 

Consensus  of  opinion  indicates  that  press  notices  and 
advertisements  should  be  used  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
m  general  circulation  among  the  groups  to  be  served.  If 
broadcasts  are  intended  for  school  use,  school  papers  and 
educational  magazines  should  be  used  in  addition  to  the 
daily  press.  The  following  is  a  good  news  story  of  a  forth¬ 
coming  educational  broadcast. 


be  the  Bce’nn  nf  ®all>  “  Cradle  of  Liberty”,  tomorrow  will 

u"  h!!t0nc  Nation-wido  broadcast,  when  Gov.  Joseph  B. 
Ely,  of  Massachusetts,  pays  tribute  to  the  memory  of  George  Washing- 

Compa^*  gathering  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  ArtilleJ 
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Originating  in  tin*  armory,  a  room  on  the  third  floor  whore  Genera! 
Washington  once  supped,  the  birthday  program  n(  l:3o  to  2  will  lie 
distributed  by  WBZ-WHZA  to  an  X  IK'-W.IZ  network  of  stations  from 
coast  to  coast. 

As  the  Nation  listens,  the  program  will  bring  to  life  Ore  famous  old 
lithograph,  ‘‘The  Spirit  of  ’7«",  with  it*  blaring  (if™  a„d  drums.  It 
will  unfold  bits  of  colorful  description  of  Hevohitionary  flags,  muskeiH 
powder  horns,  and  suls-rs,  all  with  their  hadrons  traditions,  ami  prized’ 
possessions  of  the  Aneient  an  llotiorables'  armory. 

The  dust-covered  In*II  high  up  in  the  ancient  Mfry  wilt  ring  again 
andacannon  salute  to  the  "Father  of  His  Country"’  will  Is*  invoked 
from  a  drum  that  onee  bent  nt  Hunker  Hill  or  Lexington. 

Governor  Kly,  who  tomorrow  observes  Itoth  his  own  ami  Washing¬ 
ton’s  birthday,  will  address  the  Nation's  audience  on  "Washington . 

From  an  Ancient  ami  Honorable  Setting."  U  will  la*  the  Governor'll 
first  appearance  on  11  cou^t network. 

Musical  features  of  the  patriotic  program  will  Is*  introduced  by- 
Oscar  Elgarl  ami  his  Continentals,  an  orchestra!  unit  of  Ui  pieces,  anil 
tho  Minute  Men,  a  double  m*tel  under  the  direction  of  Edward  (' 
MacArthur.  J.  Warren  Hull,  of  the  WBZ-WBZA  staff,  will  announce 
the  program. 

Arrangement*  for  the  broadcast  were  made  by  a  committee  including 
Capt.  Joseph  U.  Maier,  of  the  Ancient  and  Hnimrables;  George  A. 
Harder,  representing  Governor  Ely;  Walter  K.  Myers,  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Cm.;  and  Oliver  Morton  and  John  <.'lark,  of 
station  WBZ-WBZA. 

Broadcast  announcement*  over  (lie  station  or  Mation* 
that  are  going  to  present  t  he  propnun  may  lie  uned  to  supply 
needed  information  and  stimulate  interest  of  the  prospective 
listeners.  The  following'  are  direct  announcement*  of  the 
typee  that  have  proved  their  worth  in  advertising  educational 
features: 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  pause  briefly  in  our  schedule  to  announce 
that  leading  radio  feature*  over  thU  utatUm  tomorrow  (or  thia  work) 

indude  Mr.  - — —  *Ik»w  r*)jrrieitt*  in  -  - 

dudes  — - - ,  will  present  - —  - over  this  station 

o  clock  tomorrow.  Don't  mi**  it. 

Women's  legal  right*  form  the  theme  of  the  skit,  A  Day  In  a  Law- 
J®;*  0ffioe’ 40  •*  P«wente<l  on  WMBD'a  Homemakers'  Comer  at 
v  a  Friday,  Juno  5.  Member*  of  the  Peoria  League  of  Women 
Votsta  will  taka  the  part*,  with  Mis*  Estelle  lisrmei,  Peoria  attorney, 
taking  the  role  of  the  lawyer. 


In  addition  to  the  regular  broadcast  announcement, 
“*88r"  campaigns  may  frequently  be  used  advantageously 
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to  stimulate  interest  in  broadcasts.  Begin  with  an  announce¬ 
ment  a  week  before  the  broadcast  and  add  an  additional 
announcement  each  day  until  seven  are  given  on  t  he  day  of 
the  broadcast.  Give  a  dramatized  preview,  or  tell  just 
enough  to  stimulate  interest  and  curiosity,  leaving  the  listener 
eager  to  know  more  about  the  program.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  a  “teaser”  announcement: 

Have  you  arrived  at,  or  paused,  your  twcnty-firat  birthday?  .  . 
(Pause.)  If  you  are  21  years  of  age  or  over,  you  won’t  want  to  miss 
...  or  should  not  want  to  miss,  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  programs 
over  this  station  at  6:45  tomorrow  evening. 

School  Listeners 

Almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  educational  broad¬ 
casting,  listeners'  aids-to-study  have,  been  used.  These  aids 
may  be  prepared  for  use  by  the  teachers  or  they  may  be 
intended  for  use  of  the  pupils.  The  prineipal  purpose  of  these 
aids-to-study  is  to  make  it  easy  for  the  listeners  to  mako 
profitable  use  of  the  broadcasts.  The  advance  material 
usually  contained  in  the  aids-to-study,  or  study  guides,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  includes: 

The  date  and  the  exact  time  of  tho  broadcast;  by  whom  and  the 
form  of  presentation;  the  exact  topic  and  purpose  of  the  lemon;  an 
outline  or  preview  of  the  lesson;  suggested  problems,  projects,  guide 
questions,  and  review  tests;  pictures  and  review  texts,  illustrations,  and 
charts;  suggested  references,  maps,  charts,  drawings,  pictures,  black¬ 
board  outlines,  specimen,  equipment,  and  other  aids  to  fat  supplied  by 
the  listeners;  suggestions  for  integrating  the  broadcast  instruction  and 
the  class  instruction. 

In  broadcasting  to  schools  the  active  participation  of  the 
local  classroom  teachers  is  so  important  that  perhaps  it  is 
wrong  to  refer  to  the  speakers  at  the  microphone  as  broad¬ 
casting  teachers.  It  might  be  better  to  call  them  radio  assist¬ 
ants  to  the  classroom  teachers.  There  are  a  few  enthusiasts 
who  seem  to  think  that  the  whole  job  of  teaching  may  be  done 
over  the  air,  but  most  educators  regard  the  classroom  ' 
teacher's  active,  intelligent  participation  as  essential  to  the 
success  of  practically  every  radio  lesson  that  is  intended  for 
school  use  [23,  p.  9;  65,  p.  g]. 
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ART 

Boy  with  Tom  Hat,  by  Sully— Artext  Print  &  Jr.  No.  146. 

Chums,  by  Francis  Jones — Artext  Print  <fc  Jr.  No.  165. 

Neopolitan  Boy,  by  Mancini — Artext  Print  &  Jr.  No.  180. 

Little  Rose,  by  Whistler — Perry  Pictures  No.  1010E. 

music 

Wand  of  Youth  (suite),  by  Elgar . 

The  Lonesome  Whistler  (for  orchestra),  by  Guion . 

SUGGESTED  QUESTIONS 

What  kind  of  work  do  you  think  this  boy  does? 

How  old  do  you  think  he  is? 

Where  is  the  strongest  light? 

What  makes  it  seem  even  more  luminous? 

Why  do  you  think  the  boy  is  happy? 

Can  you  whistle? 

Does  one  whistle  when  he  isn't  happy? 

In  addition  to  the  teachers’  manuals,  pupils’  textbooks 
have  been  prepared  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Cleve¬ 
land  broadcasts  in  arithmetic,  NBC  Music  Appreciation 
Hour,  certain  courses  of  the  American  School  of  the  Air,  and 
the  WMAQ  Summer  School  of  the  Air.  This  forward  step 
should  extend  and  facilitate  listeners’  use  of  the  broadcast 
lessons,  and  thereby  materially  increase  the  value  of  the 
broadcast  service. 

In  broadcasting  to  schools  the  administrator  of  the  school 
of  the  air  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  disseminating 
information  designed  to  assist  classroom  teachers  in  making 
proper  use  of  the  broadcasts.  The  classroom  teacher  has 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  [i]  what  broadcasts  she  will 
have  her  pupils  listen  to;  [ii]  how  the  radio  lessons  are  to  be 
fitted  into  the  regular  school  work;  [Hi]  what  mechanical 
aids  she  will  need  and  how  they  are  to  be  used;  fw]  how  to 
create  the  proper  mental  attitudes  of  the  pupils  toward  the 
broadcasts;  [p]  what  subject-matter  preparation  the  pupils 
should  make;  [vi]  what  listening  conditions  should  prevail; 
[vii]  what  assistance  her  pupils  will  need;  and  [ viii ]  how  to 
merge  the  program  with  the  curriculum  of  her  school. 
Through  press  releases,  broadcast  announcements,  aids-to- 
study,  and  conferences  the  wireless  teacher  can  be  of  assist- 
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The  broadcasting  teacher  is  expected  to  prepare  outlines  of 
the  forthcoming  lessons,  guide  questions,  review  questions, 
references  for  collateral  reading,  suggestions  as  to  materials 
and  equipment  needed  in  connection  with  each  lesson, 
suggested  projects  intended  to  synchronize  the  radio  lessons 
with  the  regular  instruction,  a  profusion  of  illustrations,  and 
a  clear-cut  statement  of  the  objectives  of  the  lesson. 

Without  these  aids  in  the  school  somo  time  in  advance  of 
the  broadcast,  teachers  and  pupils  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  prepared  to  cooperate  in  making  the  radio  instruction 
effective  [  28,  66  ]. 

The  following  aid-to-study  material  to  be  used  by  teachers 
and  pupils  in  connection  with  the  art  appreciation  lesson  of 
December  2,  1931,  has  been  taken  from  the  American  School 
of  the  Air  Teachers’  Manual  and  Classroom  Guide: 


The  Whistling  Boy 
Cincinnati  Museum  of  Art :  Frank  Duveneck 


( 1848-191 S) 


The  Whistling  Boy  is  painted  in  Duveneok’s  simple  direct  style. 
This  work,  although  it  is  a  happy,  active  all-boy  portrait,  possesses  dig¬ 
nity  and  calm.  We  see  here  the  artist’s  immensely  vital  construction 
of  the  head,  on  which  he  has  concentrated.  The  entire  figure  is  drawn 
with  direct  brush  handling,  giving  a  vitality  to  his  technique  by  expres¬ 
sion  in  large  planes.  Although  this  and  other  of  his  works  seem  to  have 
been  ‘dashed  off”  (so  vividly  and  simply  did  he  paint),  this  Whistling 
Boy  is  full  of  character  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  an  astonishing  lumi¬ 
nous  quality. 


Frank  Duveneok  was  born  in  1848  in  Covington,  Ky.  During  his 
3  years  work  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Munich,  he  was  awarded 
many  prises.  In  1878  Duvencck  opened  a  school  of  his  own  in  Munich 
and  strongly  influenced  the  American  students  who  were  studying 
there.  For  many  years  following  the  loss  of  his  wife  he  was  unknown 
to  the  public,  quietly  teaching  in  Cincinnati.  However,  at  the  San 
Francisco  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  1915  he  was  given  an  entire 
room  for  the  exhibition  of  his  works.  This  honor  was  given  him  because 
of  the  inspiring  aid  he  had  given  American  art  students. 


Bibuoqraphy 

Education  Through  Pictures,  by  Royal  B.  Pornam. 

Famous  Paintings— Children,  by  Henry  Tumor  Bailey.  . .  :  ; 
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ance  to  the  local  teacher  in  meeting  nearly  all  of  her  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  connection  with  the  radio  lesson. 

Adult  Listeners 

The  vast  majority  of  adult  listeners  receive  the  broadcasts 
in  their  homes  under  conditions  which  frequently  are  not 
conducive  to  serious  mental  endeavor.  This  fact  must  be 
considered  in  planning  educational  broadcasts  for  adult 
listeners.  It  is  also  well  to  remember  the  importance  of 
discussion  in  a  teaching-learning  situation.  Review  is 
essential  in  all  good  teaching.  This  maxim  applies  with 
special  force  to  teaching  by  radio,  where  transient  auditory 
impressions  are  the  chief  element.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
revive  and  clarify  these  impressions  if  the  broadcast  stimu¬ 
lates  thinking  and  the  carrying  out  of  projects.  Home  listen¬ 
ing  is  suitable  for  indirect  learning  where  no  great  amount 
of  preparation  or  mental  effort  is  involved.  But  discussion 
group  listening  has  been  recognized  as  more  desirable  for 
purposeful  learning  involving  considerable  mental  effort 
and  various  related  activities. 

There  are  a  number  of  difficulties  and  limitations  in  teach¬ 
ing  by  radio  which  make  it  highly  desirable  that  the  broad¬ 
casting  teacher  and  the  local  group  leader  work  closely 
together  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  and  supplying  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  the  radio  instruction.  This  involves  the  necessity 
for  freedom  in  the  exchange  of  ideas  between  the  broad¬ 
casters  and  local  cooporators.  Regular  reports  from  listen¬ 
ers,  group  conferences,  visits  to  discussion  groups,  visits  to 
studios,  and  research  are  important  means  of  overcoming 
these  limitations. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  broadcast  administrator  to 
encourage  and  assist  local  listeners  to  organize  themselves 
into  discussion  groups.  These  groups  usually  meet  in  some 
convenient  place,  usually  at  a  library  or  a  school.  They 
listen  to  the  broadcast  and  discuss  it  afterwards.  The 
discussion  must  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  induce  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  come  to  group  meetings. 

The  suitability  of  the  group  leader  is  the  determining 
factor  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  discussion  group. 
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Realizing  the  importance  of  the  group  leader  in  educational 
broadcasts  for  adults,  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation 
has  been  employing  field  representatives  for  several  years  to 
assist  local  leaders  in  organizing  and  conducting  group  dis¬ 
cussions.  During  the  past  two  or  three  summers,  summer 
schools  for  group  leaders  have  been  conducted  by  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation.  The  British  plan  of  organizing 
discussion  groups  has  spread  to  several  other  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  the  United  States.  ’ 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  has  been  eminently  success¬ 
ful  in  organizing  listening  groups  to  receive  the  broadcast  on 
political  education  by  that  organization.  These  groups  not 
only  listen  in  but  also  offer  their  criticisms  on  the  program 
for  check-up  purposes. 

During  the  winter  of  1931-32  Rutgers  University  broad¬ 
cast  a  Mother  and  Son  series  over  radio  station  WOR. 
The  New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  organized 
a.  number  of  discussion  groups  in  various  parts  of  the  State  to 
listen  to  and  discuss  the  broadcasts  and  practical  questions 
arfaing  in  connection  with  this  series.  Reports  indicate  that 
this  plan  worked  out  very  well. 

Profs.  V.  R.  Sill  and  P.  B.  Zumbro,  of  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  conducted 
an  interesting  experiment  in  group  listening  during  the  spring 
of  1932.  In  cooperation  with  various  county  agricultural 
agents  listening  groups  were  organized  and  film  strips  were 
supplied  to  be  used  to  illustrate  the  subject  being  broadcast. 
The  broadcast  instructor  used  a  film  projector  in  the  studio 
as  he  broadcast  over  radio  station  WEAO  to  the  limning 
groups,  who  observed  similar  pictures  as  they  were  projected 
on  the  screens  in  the  various  group  meetings.  Reports 
of  this  plan  of  combining  visual  and  auditory  impressions  at 
group  meetings  were  very  favorable. 

Voluntary  discussion  groups  were  organized  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  during  the  winters  of  1931-33  to  listen 
to  and  discuss  the  broadcasts  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Radio  in  Education.  Public  libraries  and  the 
various  national  organizations  cooperating  with  the  National 
Council  were  very  helpful  in  giving  publicity,  preparing 
aids-to-study,  and  encouraging  group  listening. 
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'  Dr.  Levering  Tyson,  director  of  the  National  Advisoiy 
Council  on  Radio  in  Education,  states  that  the  council  was 
aware  from  the  start  that  merely  putting  educators  “on 
the  air”  is  not  necessarily  education.  Dr.  Tyson  continues: 
“Admitting  that  special  teaching  techniques  must  be.  used 
in  front  of  the  microphone,  the  determination  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  which  are  huge  problems,  there  still  remains  the  very 
necessary  tasks  of  [  i  ]  assembling  listeners  who  can  enjoy  the 
benefit  from  the  programs;  [nj  providing  them  with  basic 
minimum  material  for  making  reasonable  use  of  what  they 
hear  in  the  programs;  and  [  m  ]  suggesting  ways  in  which, 
and  material  by  moans  of  which,  the  broadcasts  can  ho  made 
of  permanent  and  lasting  educational  value.  Every  digni¬ 
fied  publicity  means  is  employed  to  make  known  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  authentic  material  which  the  council  produces 
in  its  programs,  subject  only  to  the  limitations  of  the  council’s 
financial  resources.” 

He  continues: 

The  press  is  informed  through  the  publicity  departments  of  tho 
broadcasting  companies.  Magazine#  ami  periodical#,  particularly 
popular  reviews,  tho  professional  educational  papers,  are  notified 
through  the  council  office  direct.  In  addition,  printed  announcements 
in  the  form  of  bulletin-hoard  posters  and  leaflets  are  Hent  out  by  the 
council  to  all  educational,  eivic,  and  professional  organizations  which 
are  likely  to  be  interested  at  all  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  material 
to  be  broadcast.  By  use  of  these  mechanisms  an  audience  is  built  up 
which  is  limited  only  by  the  extent  of  this  preliminary  activity. 

The  council  committee  prepares  a  listener’s  handbook  or 
notebook  containing  subject-matter  outlines,  information 
about  speakers,  dates,  references,  and  other  educational  aids. 
The  council  enlisted  the  active  cooperation  of  the  American 
library  Association,  which  not  only  assists  in  compiling 
book  lists  and  suggesting  collateral  reading  but  also  keeps 
its  constituent  member  libraries  informed  of  the  progress  of 
programs  and  suggestions  as  to  how  programs  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  educationally.  “The  council,”  says  Dr.  Tyson, 
"has  also  made  an  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  whereby  programs  are  put  into  permanent  printed 
form  and  supplied  to  listeners  at  absolute  cost.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  series  the  programs  are  printed  in  volume 
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form  and  made  available  as  textbooks.  Plans  are  under 
way  for  electrically  recording  all  programs.” 

Dr.  Tyson  in  discussing  other  means  of  enlisting  and 
assisting  listeners,  says: 

Group  listening  is  encouraged  wherever  possible,  although  the 
council  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  undertake  any  comprehensive 
campaign  to  develop  it.  For  example,  the  series,  “American  Labor 
and  the  Nation”,  broadcast  over  approximately  60  stations  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  was  designed  definitely  for  the  use  of 
labor  unions,  of  which  there  are  approximately  30,000  throughout  the 
country.  There  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  a  large  number  of  these 
labor  organizations  listened  regularly  to  the  programs  in  this  series. 
For  group  listening  the  libraries  have  frequently  made  space  available, 
and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  have  supplied  leaders  and  individuals 
who  can  and  do  provoke  and  incite  discussion  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  program. 

In  the  furtherance  of  this  group  work  the  assistance  of  educational, 
civic,  and  professional  organizations  has  been  of  particular  value.  In 
most  cases  these  associations  or  societies  have  means  for  assembling 
their  memberships.  When  the  subject  matter  of  the  broadcast  is 
of  public  concern  it  is  relatively  easy  to  engage  their  interest  and 
assistance. 

In  conclusion,  many  different  means  have  been  used  to 
enlist  and  assist  listeners.  Educational  broadcasts  involve 
the  need  of  both  preparation  and  follow-up  activities  on  the 
part  of  listeners.  Although  favorable  publicity,  skillful 
broadcasting,  and  timely  subject  matter  will  do  much  to 
insure  the  success  of  educational  broadcasts,  nevertheless 
special  aids-to-study  and  local  cooperators  remain  a  necessity 
in  systematic  instruction  by  radio.  The  vast  expanse  of 
unknown  areas  in  this  new  and  fascinating  field  challenges 
the  ingenuity  of  educators  and  broadcasters  of  educational 
material  to  determine  how  the  broadcasts  can  be  made  of 
permanent  and  lasting  educational  value. 
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The  manner  of  speaking 

is  as  important  as  the  matter. 

CHESTERFIELD 


ALMOST  everything  included 
in  this  chapter  on  the  actual  presentation  of  the  broadcast 
might  very  appropriately  have  been  included  in  the  second 
chapter  on  the  preparation  of  the  broadcast.  The  matter  of 
delivery  should  be  so  well  in  hand  before  the  broadcast  that 
it  can  be  relegated  to  the  fringe  of  consciousness  as  the  broad¬ 
caster  focuses  his  attention  on  the  thought  he  is  presenting. 
Ideas,  not  merely  words,  must  bo  communicated  to  the 
audience.  The  preparation  should  be  sufficiently  thorough 
that  the  performer  need  not  lie  disturbed  about  diction,  posi¬ 
tion,  or  anything  else  but  the  part  he  is  playing.  The  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  rehearsed  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  no 
hesitation  or  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  those  partic¬ 
ipating.  This  chapter  is  intended  to  set  up  some  rules  to  be 
observed  during  the  broadcast. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  specific  directions  for  broadcasting, 
since  so  much  depends  upon  the  personality  of  the  speaker 
and  his  individual  style.  •  Just  as  some  teachers  make  an 
educational  subject  interesting  and  others  do  not,  some  broad¬ 
casters  are  naturally  interesting  and  others  are  not.  Some 
experienced  speakers  can  keep  to  the  original  timing  and 
have  more  spontaneity  by  using  carefully  prepared  notes. 
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Other  equally  effective  broadcasters  follow  their  manuscripts 
verbatim  even  though  they  have  rehearsed  them  until  they 
have  practically  memorized  them. 

Even  though  delivery  should  not  be  the  focal  point  of 
attention  of  either  the  broadcaster  or  the  listeners,  it  is  of 
paramount  importance,  since  the  voice,  and  the  voice  alone, 
is  expected  to  give  the  message  effectiveness.  Therefore,  it 
is  not  out  of  place  to  analyze  delivery,  as  it  is  of  even  greater 
importance  in  broadcasting  than  in  classroom  lecturing  or 
public  speaking.  Although  not  mutually  exclusive,  delivery 
may  be  considered  under  the  headings  of  [  i  ]  attitudes,  [  ii ) 
microphone  technique,  and  [  Hi  ]  diction.  They  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  order. 

Attitudes 

Back  of  the  delivery  itself  are  certain  mental  attitudes  that 
the  speaker  needs  in  order  to  interpret  the  broadcast  prop¬ 
erly.  He  must  be  able  to  visualize  his  audience,  banish  affec¬ 
tation,  and  think  anew  the  thoughts  of  the  broadcast  as  he 
delivers  it  in  an  unassuming,  intimate,  natural,  delightful 
manner  [12,  p .  934;  63  ].  Let  him  think  of  the  microphone 
as  a  sensitive-eared  person,  fairly  close  to  the  speaker,  whose 
ear  the  speaker  does  not  want  to  offend  [12,  p .  934;  63  ]. 

Cooperate  closely  with  the  station  management  ★  It  will 
prove  to  be  mutually  advantageous  for  the  broadcaster  to 
work  in  close  harmony  with  the  station  management  during 
the  broadcast  as  well  as  during  the  preparation  for  the 
broadcast. 

Program  directors  point  out  that  the  broadcaster  should 
be  on  hand  and  have  everything  ready  for  the  broadcast  15 
or  20  minutes  in  advance  of  actually  going  on  the  air.  Punc¬ 
tuality  is  of  extreme  importance.  The  announcer  in  charge 
of  the  program  should  be  notified  immediately  when  the 
broadcaster  arrives. 

The  announcer  and  operator  should  do  everything  they 
can  to  make  the  speaker  or  artist  comfortable  and  at  ease. 
The  studio  should  be  properly  heated,  ventilated,  and  avail¬ 
able  to  the  broadcaster  at  least  15  minutes  before  he  is  to  go 
on  the  air.  If  the  broadcaster  wants  to  stand,  let  him  stand. 
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If  he  wants  to  sit,  let  him  sit.  If  he  desires  to  work  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  by  all  means  permit  him  to  do  so.  Sometime® 
a  speaker  will  want  some  one  to  sit  in  the  studio  across  from 
him  as  he  broadcasts.  Most  stations  will  permit  visitors  to 
be  in  the  studios  under  these  circumstances,  provided  the 
visitor  observes  good  studio  decor  urn— which  requires  that 
the  visitor  remain  quiet  and  not  move  around  or  leave  the 
studio  during  the  program. 

The  microphone  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that 
the  speaker  can  see  the  announcer  or  the  control  operator 
during  the  broadcast.  Periodical  confirmation  of  the  quality 
of  the  broadcast  by  the  control  operator,  the  announcer,  or 
the  production  man  is  desirable.  Code  signals  need  to  be 
understood,  and  only  one  person  should  communicate  with 
or  direct  the  artist  or  speaker  during  the  broadcast. 

Assume  a  friendly,  respectful  attitude  toward  the  listeners  * 
Mental  contact  leading  to  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  listeners  must  be  established.  “Confidence,"  says 
B.  A.  Fenner,  “is  the  secret  of  broadcasting,  whether  for  sus¬ 
taining  or  commercial  programs.”  A  friendly,  respectful 
attitude  tends  to  build  confidence.  Sir  Walford  Davies  says 
that  minds  held  in  common  must  bo  mobilized  on  both  sides 
of  the  microphone,  and  that,  above  all,  the  broadcaster  must 
hold  fast  to  the  faith  that  the  common  mind  everywhere  is 
ready  to  take  delight  in  simple  beauty  in  music,  or  in  simple 
truth  in  a  talk,  or  in  any  high  exercise  of  the  heavenly  faculty 
of  imagination,  with  which  every  ordinary  man,  woman,  or 
child  on  God’s  earth  seems  to  be  endowed  [25,  p.  129  J. 

A  dogmatic,  domineering  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  broad¬ 
caster  is  not  likely  to  gain  confidence.  Political  broadcasts 
frequently  defeat  their  own  purpose  by  trying  to  force  con¬ 
clusions  upon  the  listener.  The  broadcaster  can  submit  the 
evidence  and  appeal  to  the  listener  to  judge  for  himself  what 
the  conclusions  should  be.  He  should  make  a  definite  mental 
appeal  to  the  listeners,  but  leave  the  conclusions  to  the  lis¬ 
tener’s  own  intelligence. 

The  broadcaster  should  remember  that  each  listener  is  in 
his  own  home  and  will  listen  closely  if  he  is  talked  to  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  rather  than  as  a  member  of  a  tremendous  audience. 
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If  the  radio  speaker  will  imagine  himself  holding  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  someone  across  the  office  desk — someone  whose 
opinion  he  respects  and  wants  to  impress — this  attitude  will 
lend  an  attractive  ease  and  a  spontaneous,  intimate,  and 
personal  story. 

According  to  Prof.  J.  C.  Jensen,  a  genuine  interest  in  the 
unseen  audience  and  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  were  the  character¬ 
istics  of  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University's  most  successful 
radio  instructor  [  47  ]. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  indicates  that  a  normal  conver¬ 
sational  tone  with  a  sparkle  of  informality  is  more  conducive 
to  building  confidence  than  a  platform  or  academic  style  of 
delivery.  Preachment,  advice,  and  generalization  should  be 
minimized.  The  message  should  be  humanized  and  personal 
applications  made  frequently.  In  actuality  broadcasts  the 
listener  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  with  the  speaker  and 
seeing  what  the  speaker  sees. 

When  the  occasion  warrants,  the  broadcaster  should  speak 
in  a  straightforward  manner  with  conviction.  Since  he  wants 
to  persuade  rather  than  command,  however,  he  should  not 
be  dogmatic  or  too  positive  in  his  viewpoint. 

He  should  correct  immediately  any  mistake  he  makes  just 
as  he  would  if  the  listeners  were  present.  Other  pitfalls  to  be 
avoided  are  a  superior  attitude,  overacting,  and  a  patroniz¬ 
ing,  affected  manner. 

Think  the  thoughts  and  live  the  part  while  bToodcasting  * 
“The  most  deadly  faults  in  broadcasting  are  to  let  listeners 
get  the  impression  that  you  are  simply  reading  a  manu¬ 
script,”  says  Dr.  Frank  F.  Nalder,  of  the  State  College  of 
Washington.  The  subject  should  be  presented  in  an  impres¬ 
sionistic  fashion  which  strikes  the  imagination  of  the  listener 
and  provokes  his  creative  activity.  The  broadcaster  should 
be  able  to  communicate  his  enthusiasm  to  the  listeners  by 
projecting  his  personality  over  the  air.  The  audience  can 
detect  the  subtle  difference  in  phraseology  between  the 
written  and  the  spoken  word.  Besides  the  actual  difference 
m  pronunciation,  the  written  word  lacks  vitality  and  author¬ 
ity  [68,  p.  178],  Mechanical  reading  will  not  create  the 
impression  of  naturalness  and  sincerity  which  are  valuable 
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attributes  on  the  air  [59]  B.  H.  Darrowsays,  “Do  not  iron 
out  flat.  Leave  in  the  pauses,  changes  of  speed  and  pitch 
that  make  conversation  more  attractive  than  reading." 

Natural  ability  is  tho  first  requirement  in  broadcasting. 
No  set  of  rules  can  produce  it.  If  the  broadcaster  is  blessed 
with  a  natural  poise  and  clear-cut  speech,  he  should  be 
natural.  Otherwise,  he  should  try  to  overcome  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  interfere  with  his  broadcasting  effectiveness  or  stay 
off  the  air. 

Gosden  and  Correll  point  out  that  the  broadcast  should  be 
natural,  human,  and  simple.  They  say: 

In  radio  we  as  Amoa  and  Andy  first  of  all  try  to  bo  natural.  We 
never  use  any  phrasing  or  words  tho  moaning  of  which  we  think  some 
few  might  not  clearly  understand.  Even  in  the  continuity  we  write 
for  the  announcer  giving  the  synopsis  of  the  episode  or  a  brief  of  what 
has  gone  before,  wo  make  it  *w  plain  m  possible,  bearing  In  mind  that 
we  are  catering  to  the  manses. 

There  is  nothing  further  wo  could  tell  you  about  radio  broadcasting 
other  than  when  the  speaker  is  before  the  microphone  he  should  be 
natural  and  human.  Occasionally  when  some  physician  or  public 
speaker  gets  before  the  microphone  after  he  is  introduced  he  will  dear 
his  throat  in  the  face  of  the  radio  audienoe  before  starting  his  talk. 
His  next  remark  is  “Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen/'  and  then  he 
tightens  up,  overemphasising  throughout  his  qpteeh* 

Our  personal  idea  of  a  good  educational  program  is  one  with  many 
interesting  facts  and  true  incidents  of  Interest  injected  into  the  talk, 
with  the  speaker  giving  uh  the  impression  that  he  is  leaning  bade  in  a 
big  overstuffed  chair,  with  his  foot  on  the  ottoman,  talking  to  us  in 
our  own  library. 

Radio  must  present  ideas  in  a  living  fashion.  A  realistic* 
and  colorful  delivery  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  broad¬ 
cast  provided  it  seems  natural.  Every  speaker  has  a  style 
of  his  own.  If  the  speaker's  delivery  naturally  varies  la 
regard  to  speed,  stress,  intonation,  etc.,  be  should  be  enoourn 
aged  to  utilize  these  variations.  If  not,  any  attempt  to 
force  a  varied  style  is  almost  certain  to  create  an  effected 
delivery.  Affectation,  as  well  as  dullness,  drives  lint  snare 
away,  ^  - 

A  sense  of  the  dramatic  which  enables  the  fo&vidwai  to 
make  the  most  of  his  personality  as  he  livfes  the  part  he  is 
presenting  may  be  called  showmanship*  If  so,  Showissasehip 
is  essential  in  broadcasting.  The  real  shotrmm  (Mti&mi&hm 
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to  the  best  practices  in  delivery  without  permitting  the 
thoughts  of  microphone  technique,  diction,  etc.,  to  become 
a  complex  that  will  destroy  his  naturalness.  After  all,  the 
thought  of  the  radio  speaker  must  be  on  the  ideas  he  is 
presenting  during  the  broadcast  and  not  on  the  method  of 
presenting  the  ideas. 

Microphone  Technique 

Microphone  technique  is  an  expression  that  has  grown  up 
in  broadcasting  circles  to  describe  the  proper  use  of  the  micro¬ 
phone  as  to  position,  volume,  pitch,  avoidance  of  extraneous 
noises,  etc.  In  a  leaflet  entitled  “Getting  Acquainted  with 
the  Microphone,”  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  points 
out  the  microphone  which  picks  up  the  voice  of  the  speaker 
as  a  very  sensitive  instrument.  Its  improvement  from  year 
to  year  only  tends  to  make  it  more  sensitive.  The  slightest 
sound,  even  one  that  is  almost  inaudible  to  the  speaker 
himself,  is  picked  up  by  the  microphone  and  amplified  in 
transmission  so  that  the  sounds  intended  for  the  listeners  may 
be  clearly  reproduced  in  the  homes  of  those  who  make  up 
the  radio  audience  [  86  ]. 

The  limitations  which  the  microphone  imposes  upon  the 
broadcaster  tend  to  make  him  “mike  conscious”.  The 
mastery  of  the  art  of  broadcasting  implies  that  the  speaker 
has  learned  to  perform  in  front  of  the  open  microphone  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  desired  effects  upon  the 
audience.  This  section  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
some  of  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  mastering  the  microphone. 

Avoid  extraneous  noises  ★  The  microphone  magnifies  some 
qualities  of  the  voice  and  amplifies  certain  extraneous  noises 
[61,  p.  267].  Many  interesting  instances  might  be  given 
of  the  effects  of  s|tudio  noises  on  listeners.  Lawton  relates 
an  instance  that  occurred  during  the  early  days  of  broad¬ 
casting.  Radio  station  KFI  at  Los  Angeles  received  an 
appeal  by  mail  from  Cuba,  “For  heaven's  sake,  turn  off  that 
faucet;  I  hear  that  dripping  of  water  every  time  you  put  on 
a  program  and  I  tune  in.”  An  examination  of  the  studio 
revealed  a  leaky  water  tap  [61,  p .  267  ].  Eliminate  all 
interference  possible  l  Carpenter  gives  an  instance  of  an 
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orchestra  leader  who  believed  himself  unfortunate  in  that 
his  orchestra  was  forced  to  play  classical  music  only  in  tho 
hotel  dining  room  where  they  were  working.  This  typo  of 
music  was  not  conducive  to  applause,  but  he  felt  that 
applause  was  needed  to  impress  his  invisible  audience. 
He  solved  the  difficulty  by  having  several  members  of  his 
orchestra  gather  closely  around  the  microphone  and  click 
their  teeth  as  loudly  as  possible.  This  sounded  very  much 
like  hand  clapping  to  the  radio  audience  ( 15,  p.  25  ]. 

Sudden  loud  noises  such  as  coughing  or  sneezing  blast  the 
microphone.  Heavy  breathing,  walking,  the  rustling  of  a 
manuscript,  keeping  time  with  the  feet,  the  clearing  of  the 
throat,  lip  noises,  tapping  on  the  microphone  or  a  table,  even 
the  clicking  of  the  finger  nails  or  the  rubbing  of  a  careless 
finger  over  a  half  day’s  growth  of  beard  may  completely 
confuse  the  audience.  One  program  director  recommends  a 
pinch  of  salt  to  loosen  the  throat  just  before  entering  the 
studio  U7;  51,  p.  262-2641 

Often,  for  a  brief  period  beforo  the  speaker  begins  his 
address  and  after  he  has  finished,  the  microphone  is  open  and 
.alert.  During  the  time  the  microphone  is  open,  the  instru¬ 
ment  itself,  the  standard  on  which  it  rests,  and  tho  cables 
running  to  it  should  not  be  touched  in  any  way.  Absolute 
silence  should  be  maintained.  A  red  light  or  some  other 
signal  is  used  in  nearly  all  studios  to  indicate  when  the 
studio  is  on  tho  air  186]. 

Master  the  microphone  *  The  statement  “master  tho 
microphone”  is  used  to  denote  skill  in  adjusting  one’s 
position  in  reference  to  the  microphone  to  facilitate  the 
hearers’  getting  the  correct  understanding  of  the  broadcast. 
For  example,  J.  E.  Bryan,  general  manager  of  radio  station 
KTAT,  gives  the  following  suggestions: 

To  arouse  excitement,  stand  back  5  or  0  feet  from  the  microphone  and 
raise  the  pitch  of  tho  voice  and  increase  tho  rate. 

To  command  attention,  raise  the  head  slightly  and  speak  with  gravity 
and  authority. 

To  elicit  sympathy,  stand  dose  and  practically  murmur — but 
distinctly. 

To  develop  loyalty,  speak  in  a  kindly,  quiet  voice  near  the  micro¬ 
phone  [fid]. 
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The  proper  position  of  the  speaker  before  the  microphone 
depends  upon  the  acoustical  characteristics  of  the  studio , 
type  of  microphone  used,  and  the  character  of  the  voice. 
The  acoustical  characteristics  of  a  studio  are  materially 
affected  by  atmospheric  conditions.  Sometimes  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  arrange  the  various  instruments  in  the  orchestra  after 
the  final  rehearsal  because  of  atmospheric  changes.  Station 
managers  are  learning  to  appreciate  more  and  more  the 
importance  of  suitable  atmospheric  conditions  in  the  broad¬ 
casting  studio.  Proper  temperature,  ventilation,  humidity, 
etc.,  not  only  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  broadcaster 
but  also  improve  the  transmission  [86]. 

Engineering  improvements  are  being  made  constantly  in 
microphones  which  increase  the  fidelity  of  tone  reproduction 
and  affect  microphone  technique.  Microphones  have  been 
developed  recently  that  will  pick  up  the  speaker's  voice 
satisfactorily  6  or  8  feet  away.  This  gives  the  speaker  more 
freedom  and  thereby  facilitates  naturalness.  The  lapel 
microphone  which  proved  to  be  a  technical  success  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  brings  several  innovations, 
especially  for  actuality  broadcasts  and  dramatic  productions. 
By  means  of  the  small  microphone  attached  to  the  speaker, 
or  to  a  page  who  moves  from  speaker  to  speaker,  more 
freedom  of  movement  is  insured,  eliminating  the  ever-present 
“mike  consciousness/ 7  and  raises  the  possibility  of  better 
outdoor  broadcasts  with  natural  sounds  [Sd].  Recent  exper¬ 
iments  with  the  nondirectional  microphone  indicate  that 
engineering  developments  may  greatly  increase  the  freedom 
of  the  broadcaster  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
microphone. 

Actual  experimentation  with  the  cooperation  of  the  radio- 
station  staff  is  necessary  to  determine  suitable  distance  and 
angle  of  the  speaker  from  the  microphone.  The  type  and 
nature  of  the  speaker's  voice  is  an  important  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  proper  placement  of  the  speaker.  The  broadcaster 
should  learn  to  perform  with  freedom  and  ease  within  the 
prescribed  limitations  of  the  microphone  as  determined  in 
rehearsal.  Fortunately  the  technical  operator  has  consider- 
,  able  control  over  the  transmission.  This  should  relieve  the 
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broadcaster  of  much  concern  while  on  the  air.  If  the  per¬ 
former  is  comfortably  placed,  with  the  microphone  at  the 
proper  height  and  distance  from  him,  the  transmission  can  be 
left  very  largely  to  the  operator  as  the  broadcaster  gives  his 
full  attention  to  the  thought  of  the  broadcast. 

Sutton  points  out  that  a  speaker  with  a  good  broadcasting 
voice — clear,  reasonant  without  a  nasal  or  metallic  twang — 
may  stand  close  to  the  microphone  and  talk  intimately  into 
it;  and  that  a  speaker  with  a  voice  of  less  pure  quality  gets  a 
better  effect  by  standing  at  right  angles  to  the  disk  and  speak¬ 
ing  across  it  [  87,  p.  828  ].  The  volume  of  voice  that  the 
speaker  may  use  varies  with  the  distance  from  the  micro¬ 
phone.  As  the  volume  of  the  voice  is  varied,  the  speaker 
moves  back  and  forth  from  the  microphone.  Unlike  stage 
delivery,  where  the  speaker  steps  forward  and  increases  the 
volume  to  emphasize  a  point,  broadcasting  requires  that  the 
speaker  either  step  back  from  the  microphone  and  raise  his 
voice,  or  speak  very  close  to  the  microphone  in  warm,  inti¬ 
mate  tones  when  he  wants  to  stress  a  point.  Sudden  changes 
of  the  direction  in  which  the  broadcaster  is  speaking  affect 
the  volume.  Crowding  or  overloading  the  microphone,  as 
well  as  getting  beyond  its  range,  should  be  avoided.  Weav¬ 
ing  about  and  turning  of  the  head  away  influence  the  pick-up. 

Precisely  how  the  voice  comes  over  depends  also  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  operator  controls  transmission.  Too  much 
current  destroys  the  overtones;  too  little  gives  only  the  funda¬ 
mental  vibrations.  The  galvanometer  in  the  control  room 
is  calibrated  from  1  to  60  points,  and  the  speaker  should  con¬ 
trol  his  voice  so  that  the  needle  fluctuates  between  10  and  20. 
The  rasp  of  the  metallic  voice  and  the  twang  of  the  nasal  are 
always  magnified.  When  the  current  of  transmission  is 
too  great,  they  come  over  with  ear-splitting  harshness 
[  18,  p.  850-851;  87,  p.  828-824  1- 

Annette  Bushman,  who  has  had  extensive  experience  in 
directing  dramatic  productions,  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  some  of  the  technical  problems  to  be  considered  when  a 
radio  drama  is  being  properly  produced.  She  says: 

An  actor  unfamiliar  with  radio  finds  it  difficult  to  aoolimate  himself 
to  this  somewhat  strange  medium.  On  the  stage  he  must  project  his 
voice  so  that  he  can  be  heard  in  the  last  row  of  the  second  balcony.  On 
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prevent  distinct  enunciation.  Regarding  the  rate  of  delivery, 
Borden  considers  an  average  rate  of  about  165  words  per 
minute  as  being  most  effective  [  51  ].  While  a  brisk  rate 
of  delivery,  provided  the  enunciation  is  good,  is  more  likely 
to  hold  the  attention  of  a  radio  listener  than  a  more  deliberate 
rate,  other  writers  are  of  the  opinion  that  165  words  a  minute 
is  a  little  too  fast,  especially  for  instructional  purposes. 
Clark  recommends  140  to  160  words  [47  ],  and  Lawton  says 
that  the  only  blanket  rule  that  can  justifiably  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  rate  of  delivery  is  that  the  speaker  should  talk  as 
briskly  as  is  consistent  with  good  enunciation  and  proper 
employment  of  the  variety  stimuli.  He  thinks  it  should  lie 
somewhere  near  135  or  140  words  per  minute  [  51,  p.  270  ]. 
This  is  considerably  slower  than  Lowell  Thomas  or  Edwin  C. 
Hill  speaks. 

According  to  Dr.  Hillis  Lumley,  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  news  broad¬ 
casts  are  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  almost  200  words  per 
minute,*  educational  talks  for  adults  about  160  words  per 
minute.  The  rate  for  a  small  sampling  of  school  broadcasts 
was  170  words  per  minute.  Of  course,  the  rate  varies  with 
the  material  and  the  audience  being  addressed.  The  rate 
should  be  somewhat  slower  for  children  than  for  adults.  The 
same  instructor  who  would  speak  at  the  rate  of  140  words  per 
minute,  when  he  was  telling  some  interesting  story,  might 
drop  to  90  words  per  minute  in  giving  directions  for  the 
listeners  to  follow.  The  broadcaster  should  be  deliberate  in 
order  to  be  at  ease,  but  not  slow  enough  to  appear  lazy.  Of 
course,  if  slowness  is  overdone,  the  delivery  will  sound  stilted. 
Tor  instructional  purposes  the  thought  must  bo  attuned  to 
the  powers  of  perception  of  the  listeners.  The  tempo  and 
pitch  of  the  voice  should  be  suited  to  the  idea  being  presented 
and  the  personality  of  the  speaker  [d,  p.  100  J. 

The  foregoing  opinions  are  in  accord  with  better  practice 
in  broadcasting,  but  the  writer  believes  that  Dr.  Burt  is  right 
when  he  says  that  microphone  technique  must  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  scientific  investigation  rather  than  be  left  to 
the  empirical  maxims  of  practitioners  themselves  [l£,p.  $83.  ] 
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the  radio  the  last  row  in  the  balcony  becomes  the  first  row  in  the  orches¬ 
tra.  If  he  attempts  to  project  farther  than  the  first  row,  he  “ blasts”; 
that  is,  he  uses  so  much  volume  that  his  voice  is  just  a  raucous  noise. 

.  .  .  The  actor  must  “trick”  his  voice  to  register  correctly  on  the 
galvanometer  and  still  maintain  the  emotion  and  feeling  of  the  character 
which  he  is  playing.  He  must  stand  only  8  or  12  inches  from  the  micro¬ 
phone;  if  he  is  farther  away  than  this,  we  still  may  be  able  to  hear  him 
distinctly,  but,  in  the  terms  of  the  theater,  he  is  not  center  stage. 
Sometimes  thip  is  desirable,  but  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  effect  to  be 
produced.  If  the  action  of  the  play  demands  that  an  actor  speak  from 
a  door  or  a  window,  he  will  back  away  from  the  microphone,  using  a 
slightly  higher  pitch  in  voice,  and  deliver  his  line  to  the  person  at  the 
“mike.”  If  the  listeners  are  to  “see”  the  actor  make  the  movement, 
he  must  move  while  speaking,  and  raise  his  voice  in  slight  crescendo. 
Entrances  are  made  6  or  7  feet  from  the  “mike”;  the  actor  starting 
with  his  voice  pitched  higher  than  usual  will  gradually  walk  into  the 
microphone,  lowering  his  voice  in  a  gradual  diminuendo  until  he  arrives 
at  the  “mike.”  If  the  listener  is  to  see  the  actor  move,  the  actor  must 
always  keep  talking  as  he  moves,  for  if  he  makes  a  pause  in  his  lines 
while  he  walks  it  may  sound  like  two  different  voices. 

In  a  mob  scene  in  the  theater  the  actors  top  the  noise  in  the  back¬ 
ground  by  projecting  their  voices  above  the  noise.  Quite  the  opposite 
is  true  on  the  radio.  Two  actors,  speaking  in  ordinary  tones,  6  inches 
away  from  the  microphone,  will  be  heard  above  any  noise  made  by  the 
mob  in  the  background.  Unfortunately,  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
actor  at  the  microphone  is  to  raise  his  voice  above  the  mob,  but  his 
scene  must  be  rehearsed  over  and  over  again  until  this  defect  is  remedied 
'[IS,  p.  850-8511 

If  more  than  one  person  is  in  the  broadcast,  or  if  musical 
setting  or  sound  effects  are  used,  particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  microphone  set-up.  In  radio  conversation 
between  two  speakers  the  broadcasters  can  stand  or  sit  close 
together  on  opposite  sides  of  the  microphone  and  then  forget 
it.  In  case  more  than  one  person  is  using  a  microphone  no 
one  should  appropriate  it  to  himself.  The  balance  of  voices 
should  be  considered  when  different  participants  have  fixed 
positions  in  reference  to  the  microphone.  One  program 
director  reports  an  instance  when  four  persons  were  speaking 
at  a  long  table.  A  very  bad  effect  was  created  by  having 
two  gruff,  heavy-voiced  men  in  the  center  near  the  micro¬ 
phone  and  two  feeble-voiced  women  at  the  extreme  ends. 

Vary  the  rate  of  delivery  according  to  your  own  style  and  the 
thought  being  expressed  ★  It  should  never  be  so  rapid  as  to 
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Diction 

Diction,  as  used  by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  includes  [  i  ]  pronunciation,  [  ii  ]  articulation,  [  Hi  ] 
quality  of  tone,  [  iv  ]  accent,  and  [  v  ]  general  cultural  effect 
[47,  p.  1].  The  term  is  used  here  in  the  same  sense.  Good 
diction  includes  those  qualities  of  voice  and  delivery  that 
enable  the  speaker  to  project  his  personality  through  the 
microphone  in  such  a  way  that  the  listeners  will  be  able  to 
understand  and  suffer  the  minimum  handicap  from  the  lack 
of  the  visual  presence  of  the  speaker.  They  should  be  stim¬ 
ulated  to  think  and  act  on  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Good  diction — an  effective  vocal  exposition — is  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  broadcasting  teacher,  since  it  must  do 
such  heavy  duty  in  instruction  by  radio.  Lambert  remarks 
that  speakers  with  charm  of  manner  and  voice  may  succeed 
at  broadcasting  even  though  they  do  not  have  much  to  say 
[57,  p.  800  ].  Diction  should  be  pleasing  but  not  overelab¬ 
orate  or  stilted.  Since  it  is  simply  the  conveyor  of  the  ideas, 
it  should  not  detract  the  attention  of  the  listener  from  the 
content  of  the  message. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  on  proper  diction.  In 
radio  the  word  and  a  few  supporting  sound  effects  alone 
must  be  relied  upon.  No  visual  aid  or  motion  is  possible. 
The  speaker’s  diction  should  be  precise  without  suggesting 
specific  effort.  Most  good  radio  speakers  talk  softly  and 
distinctly. 

Pronounce  correctly  ★  The  speaker  should  pronounce  cor¬ 
rectly  the  words  he  uses  in  the  broadcast  and  avoid  the  use 
of  words  he  is  likely  to  mispronounce.  Wrong  pronunciation 
is  worse  than  no  pronunciation.  Carpenter  roughly  classifies 
mistakes  in  pronunciation  under  the  following  types:  [i] 
words  easily  mispronounced  through  carelessness  ,-*[ri] 
tongue  twisters;  [Hi]  foreign  words;  [ iv]  foreign  names; 
and  [  v  ]  those  words  which  all  of  us  see  repeatedly  in  print, 
but  which  we  have  never  spoken  aloud  and  probably  have’ 
never  heard  pronounced  [  15,  p.  41  ].  Cosmopolitan  TBr.gE»h 
using  pronunciation  which  conforms  to  the  standards  of  best 
usage,  involves  knowledge  of  the  phonetics  of  T^ngHaTi  the 
ability  to  use  the  phonetic  pronouncing  dictionary,  Inten- 
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sive  study  should  precede  the  presentation  involving  the 
extensive  use  of  foreign  names  [  87,  p.  S15  ]. 

Perhaps  the  worst  fault  in  pronunciation  and  enunciation 
comes  from  speaking  too  rapidly  and  dropping  the  voice  near 
the  end  of  sentences.  Final  consonants,  especially  s,  d,  and 
t,  should  be  watched.  The  hissing  of  sibilants  executed  with 
a  slight  whistle  is  disagreeable  over  the  air.  By  keeping  the 
tongue  as  far  as  possible  from  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the 
sibilant  may  be  uttered  softly.  The  harshness  of  the  letter 
r  may  be  avoided  by  giving  it  a  slight  roll  and  almost  drop¬ 
ping  it  at  the  end  of  a  word  [64). 

If  formulas  or  important  figures  are  to  be  quoted,  give  the 
listener  warning  if  it  is  especially  desired  that  he  get  them. 
Speak  slowly  and  distinctly  in  giving  the  information,  as¬ 
suming  that  some  of  the  listeners  are  writing  it  down.  Finally, 
repeat  for  good  measure.  Proper  names  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  if  important  and  spelled  out  if  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
their  being  misunderstood. 

Articulate  distinctly  *  Clear,  clean-cut,  crisp  enunciation 
and  finely  articulated  sounds  are  important  in  the  effective 
use  of  the  voice  over  the  air  [  IS,  p.  988;  4?  ]•  Borden  says 
that  the  importance  of  speaking  distinctly  over  the  radio  can¬ 
not  be  overemphasized,  but  that  the  speaker  should  not 
enunciate  pedantically  [61].  Fleck  states  that  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  clear,  clean-cut  enunciation,  but  not  to  the 
extent  that  the  delivery  becomes  stilted  or  unnatural  [  47  ]. 
Sutton  points  out  that  clear  enunciation  demands  the  control 
of  the  tongue  from  the  front,  the  shaping  of  tho  syllable  in 
speech,  without  mouthing  or  jawing  or  using  the  back  of  the 
tongue  [  87,  p.  815  ]. 

In  speaking  clearly  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  mouth  well. 
Tone  vowels  should  be  held  and  final  consonante  cracked  off 
crisply  and  clearly.  Lazy  lip  motion  creates  an  at-ease  atti¬ 
tude,  but  leads  to  poor  articulation  of  certain  sounds.  For 
example,  the  letter  w  becomes  dub-u  instead  of  double-you. 

Writers  point  out  that  the  broadcaster  should  be  capable  of 
shading  the  voice  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  manu¬ 
script.  Important  points  should  be  emphasized  and  climaxes 
approached  with  a  rising  inflection  of  the  voice.  The  speaker 
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should  not  become  so  enthusiastic,  however,  that  he  slurs 
his  words  and  runs  his  sentences  together;  neither  should  he 
let  his  voice  trail  off  at  the  end  of  sentences.  Special  modes 
of  enunciation,  such  as  dialects  and  other  speech  variations, 
should  never  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  clearness, 
forcefulness,  and  the  pleasingness  of  the  message. 

Use  a  pleasing  and  natural  tone  of  voice  ★  The  National 
Voice  Technique  Committee  recommends  that  the  speaker 
strive  for  an  average  pitch  of  low  middle  range  [51].  Van 
Campen  considers  that  Graham  McNamee  has  thousands 
of  admirers  because  his  wonderful  voice,  full  of  melody, 
friendliness,  enthusiasm,  and  sincerity,  is  a  flexible  instru¬ 
ment  that  conveys  every  light  and  shade  of  feeling  and 
thought  [6,  p.  19].  The  words:  Good,  pleasing,  clear,  are 
frequently  used  by  local  teachers  and  principals  in  describing 
desirable  radio  voices.  Other  descriptive  terms  used  include: 
Strong,  buoyant,  soft,  low-pitched,  well-modulated,  well- 
directed,  heavy,  audible,  convincing,  attractive,  full,  ex¬ 
pressive,  earnest,  magnetic,  flexible,  deep,  natural,  live, 
friendly,  low-toned,  warm,  sincere  [64]-  The  words: 
Rough,  harsh,  raucous,  squeaky,  shrill,  high,  sharp,  tense, 
throaty,  clacky,  flat,  explosive,  jerky,  rasping,  are  used  to 
describe  undesirable  radio  voices  [  64  ]-  Shouting,  shrill 
intonations,  and  superior  tones  are  objectionable. 

There  is  considerable  variation  of  opinion  regarding  the 
improvement  of  poor  radio  voices.  Campbell  says  that  if  a 
prospect's  voice  line  is  erratic  there  is  little  that  can  be  done 
about  it  [  6  ].  Clark  [  4 7  ],  Bushman  [  IS  ],  and  Van  Campen 
believe  in  voice  training  for  broadcasting.  Good  health  and 
vitality  are  of  great  importance,  as  fatigue  and  nervousness 
show  quickly  in  the  voice  [  87,  p.  SI 6]. 

The  tone  of  the  ideal  radio  talk  is  not  the  tone  of  the  public 
address.  The  radio  talk  has  a  friendly,  intimate  tone.  It 
makes  the  listener  feel  he  is  being  visited  with  rather  than 
lectured  at. 

Emphasize  important  points  ★  Accent  or  emphasis  is  an 
important  factor  in  instruction  by  radio.  Through  meaning¬ 
ful  variations  in  pitch  and  rate  of  delivery,  changing  inflections, 
volume,  etc.,  the  invisible  speaker  interprets  his  thoughts  to 
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the  listeners.  If  his  emphasis  is  properly  placed,  his  broadcast 
will  be  meaningful  and  effective.  If  his  emphasis  is  not 
properly  placed,  confusion  and  dissatisfaction  will  result. 
Some  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  include  the  affectation  of  so-called 
English  or  Oxford  accents,  colloquialisms  and  sectional 
speech  [47]. 

Learn  to  appreciate  the  general  cultural  effect  of  good  dic¬ 
tion  *  Good  radio  diction  will  eventually  teach  us  how  to 
produce  the  proper  kinds  of  voice,  whether  it  be  for  the  theater, 
the  concert  hall,  or  the  school.  With  the  increased  use  of 
the  radio  in  the  classroom  will  come  the  increased  demand 
for  improved  speech,  and  this  in  turn  will  improve  tho 
speech  of  the  whole  Nation,  for  the  radio  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  acid  test.  It  is  to  the  ear  what  the  microscope  is  to 
the  eye.  It  is  devoid  of  all  make-up  and  accentuates  tho 
qualities  of  the  voice  [  IS,  p.  S5S  ]. 

The  radio  drama  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  importance 
of  good  diction.  From  the  voice  over  the  air  the  listener 
must  receive  detailed  interpretations  of  characters  and  situa¬ 
tions.  Since  the  flashing  eye,  wrathful  mien,  and  the  like 
are  hidden,  the  tonal  colors  must  paint  the  yellows  of  jeal¬ 
ousy,  the  vermillions  of  violence,  the  somber  grays  of  sadness, 
and  the  joyous  riot  of  bright  splashes  of  gaiety.  The  voice 
colors  must  create  the  atmosphere  in  order  that  the  listener 
may  create  the  necessaiy  mental  pictures  which  provide  the 
boundaries  of  the  action  of  the  play  [  71,  p.  178  j.  Besides 
the  importance  of  good  diction  as  the  vehicle  for  carrying 
effectively,  its  tremendous  general  cultural  effects  are  almost 
inestimable. 

From  the  foregoing  consideration  it  will  be  seen  that 
prospective  broadcasters  may  need  considerable  practice  to 
master  the  techniques  in  successful  broadcasting.  The 
feeling  of  closeness  in  the  studio,  the  strangeness  of  the 
medium,  and  the  feeling  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion 
frequently  cause  the  novice  to  suffer  from  “mike  fright.” 
In  the  early  days  of  broadcasting  many  amusing  instances 
of  “mike  fright”  occurred.  This  malady  affected  experi¬ 
enced  public  speakers  just  as  often  as  it  did  others  [  15,  p.29  ]. 
Kennedy  says  that  mother  wit  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
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save  a  speaker  if  lie  is  struck  by  “mike  fright”.  Any 
person  who  has  not  practiced  until  he  feels  perfectly  at 
ease  before  the  microphone  may  be  struck  dumb  at  any 
moment  [  ]• 

To  offset  the  danger  of  “mike  fright”  and  to  improve  the 
broadcasts,  more  and  more  time  is  being  given  to  prepara¬ 
tion.  Lambert  says  that  there  should  be  a  gradual  raising 
of  the  tests  which  would-be  speakers  may  be  expected  to  pass 
[67,  p.  800  ].  The  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  by  Radio  states  that  a  whole  department  may  be  re¬ 
quired  for  preparing  manuscripts  and  conducting  rehearsals 
to  develop  proper  voice  and  manner  before  the  microphone 
[l,p.  75],  Neels  recommends  that  broadcasting  teachers 
should  be  selected  with  infinite  care  and  should  receive 
most  careful  training  for  their  important  work  [  60,  p.  288  ]. 

Hints  for  Greater  Effectiveness 

Make  the  introductory  announcements  concise  and  appro¬ 
priate  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  broadcast  ★  It  is  the 
announcer's  responsibility  to  introduce  the  speaker  or  artist 
and  the  subject.  In  his  discussion  of  the  mission  of  the 
announcer,  John  L.  Clark,  program  director  of  radio  station 
WBZ,  says: 

You  are  the  prelude,  the  interlude,  and  the  postlude;  you  are  the 
scene  painter,  the  vocal  framework.  You  might  liken  your  speech 
to  the  mortar  that  binds  together  the  masonry  of  entertainment, 
making  of  it  a  solid  whole.  This  simile  carried  further  gives  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  proportion  of  announcing  to  feature.  The  strongest  masonry 
is  that  which  is  bound  together  by  thin  layers  of  mortar. 

No  matter  how  modern,  how  perfect  the  equipment  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  station,  the  excellence  of  its  features,  a  poor  announcer 
can  spoil  everything  [  18  ]. 

Since  the  introduction  is  intended  to  stimulate  interest  in 
the  program  in  a  very  short  time,  it  should  be  exceedingly 
well  done.  The  broadcaster  should  supply  information  to  be 
included  in  the  introduction  and  check  the  announcement 
before  it  is  made.  In  this  way  he  can  make  a  good  beginning, 
which  contributes  in  a  significant  manner  to  the  success  of 
the  broadcast. 
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Use  a  smooth,  yet  intimate  and  animated,  style  of  delivery 
with  a  pleasing  variety  of  pitch  and  intonation  appropriate  to 
an  accurate  portrayal  of  the  ideas  being  presented  *  Smooth¬ 
ness  in  delivery  should  not  be  interpreted  as  even-flowing, 
monotonous  presentation  with  well-rounded  sentences.  Not 
at  all.  It  does  imply,  however,  that  an  abrupt,  explosive 
style  with  extreme  frequencies  in  pitch  and  clumsy  pauses 
should  be  avoided.  Stammering  and  hesitation,  except  for 
desired  dramatic  effect  in  characterizations,  annoy  the 
listener.  The  listener  wants  to  know  every  minute  what  is 
happening.  Therefore,  cues  should  be  followed  quickly  and 
smoothly. 

Various  program  directors  warn  against  awkward  pauses 
or  “dead  air”  during  a  broadcast.  They  point  out  that  a 
few  seconds  of  silence  over  the  air  may  seem  like  minutes  to 
the  listener.  There  are  times,  however,  when  silence  may  be 
very  effective.  Pauses  and  changes  of  emphasis  can  be  used 
advantageously  to  overcome  the  disturbing  effect  of  abrupt 
transitions  from  one  idea  to  another.  Dramatic  pauses  and 
an  atmosphere  of  mystery  are  important  aids  in  creating  sus¬ 
pense  and  firing  the  imagination  in  certain  dramatic  situa¬ 
tions.  As  a  rule,  however,  pauses  over  the  air  should  be 
shorter  than  pauses  on  the  stage.  A  good  pause,  properly 
timed,  is  much  more  effective  in  a  radio  address  than  any 
amount  of  shouting.  The  mental  reactions  of  the  listener 
must  be  studied  in  order  to  understand  the  function  of  the 
dramatic  pause.  Sound  is  a  stimulus  which  stirs  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  The  imagination  makes  use  of  all  five  of  the  special 
senses.  Frequently  an  appeal  to  the  auditory  sense  alone 
makes  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  imagination  than  if  a  direct 
appeal  is  made  to  several  senses  at  one  time.  On  this  point, 
Vemon  Radcliffe,  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  says: 
“If  you  hear  a  footfall  in  your  darkened  room  after  midnight, 
you  receive  a  much  more  violent  shock  and  stimulus  than  if 
you  see  a  face,  for  the  reason  that  the  imagination  is  widely 
md  instantly  stirred.  It  is  a  fact,  therefore,  that  radio 
radiances  react  much  more  violently  and  quickly — provided 
they  react  at  all.” 
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Avoid  dullness  ★  Broadcasters  are  frequently  urged  to  be 
natural  and  at  ease  when  they  are  on  the  air.  Naturalness 
that  tends  to  disturb  or  annoy  the  listeners  should  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  effectiveness.  Natural  dullness  may  be  used  as  an 
example.  Dullness  has  no  place  on  the  air. 

A  number  of  writers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  speaker 
should  vary  his  voice  and  exercise  some  freedom  as  to  his 
position  before  the  microphone.  Burt  says  that  in  delivering 
a  talk,  monotony  is  the  one  unpardonable  sin.  The  delivery 
must  be  as  varied  as  possible;  pitch,  speed,  stress,  and  intona¬ 
tion  must  be  continually  changing  [12,  p.  9SS  ].  Busse  says 
that  a  monotonic  delivery  is  a  perfectly  deadly  thing  and  one 
not  calculated  to  inspire  the  radio  listeners  to  continue  hear¬ 
ing  the  lecture.  Lawton  states  that  animated  delivery  can  be 
aided  by  meaningful  variations  in  pitch,  volume,  and  rate;  but 
that  extreme  care  should  be  taken  that  these  variations  should 
not  become  manneristic  or  uninterpretative  [51,  p.  268]. 

Make  use  of  radio  manuscript  after  it  has  been  broadcast  ★ 
There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the  radio  manuscript 
may  be  used  after  it  has  been  broadcast.  The  uses  that  may 
be  made  of  it  will  be  determined  by  the  purpose  it  is  intended 
to  serve.  For  example,  a  broadcast  by  Edwin  Markham 
reading  his  own  poems  can  be  placed  on  recordings  or  sound 
films  so  that  the  living  voice  of  the  poet  will  be  preserved  for 
future  generations.  The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation 
finds  it  desirable  to  repeat  certain  important  broadcasts  at 
different  hours  in  order  to  accommodate  the  different  audi¬ 
ences.  The  discussion  of  an  important  public  question  in  a 
broadcast  may  be  rewritten  and  used  as  a  magazine  article. 
Press  associations  appreciate  the  news  value  of  certain  broad¬ 
casts  and  use  them  as  front-page  articles.  Copies  of  broad¬ 
casts  are  sometimes  printed  or  mimeographed  and  distributed 
among  the  listeners.  The  broadcast  series  of  the  National 
Advisoiy  Council  on  Radio  in  Education  and  those  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  may  be  referred  to  as  examples. 

This  demand  for  copies  of  important  broadcasts  after  they 
have  been  put  on  the  air  has  prompted  various  individuals 
and  groups  to  consider  the  desirability  of  launching  a  listen¬ 
ers7  magazine  to  include  the  best  of  the  past  week's  broadcast 
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and  announcements  of  forthcoming  programs.  It  is  probable 
that  definite  steps  will  be  taken  in  this  direction  when  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  improve. 

At  the  present  time  a  great  number  of  unknown  factors 
make  it  impossible  to  find  satisfactory  solutions  to  many  of 
the  problems  involved  in  teaching  by  radio.  It  is  the  anxious 
task  of  the  present  age  to  initiate  a  new  service,  to  preface  the 
way  for  genius  to  solve  the  problems  involved.  This  may  be 
done  by  courageously  facing  the  task,  by  going  ahead  and 
making  mistakes  and  profiting  from  them  [  25,  p.  181  ].  In 
broadcasting  to  schools  the  classroom  teachers  will  have  an 
important  part  to  play  in  the  ultimate  solution  of  these 
problems.  They  are  in  the  strategic  positions  to  direct  the 
reception  and  evaluate  the  radio  lessons  [24]. 
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t  my  billed °f  °*refull-v  P">P««»  broadcasts 
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Miss  Vida.  !R  Qn++.A  f  °  thoir  diction.  For  example. 
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.  LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  1933. 

The  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education  shows 
almost  unbelievable  results  in  secondary  education  for 
Negroes.  This  would  seem  to  imply  similar  results  for  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  Our  specialist  in  the  education  of  Negroes, 
Dr.  Ambrose  Caliver,  here  takes  the  opportunity  of  investi¬ 
gating  those  schools  which  have  been  under  the  Jeanes  super¬ 
visors.  Tlio  Jeanes  Fund  has  been  a  most  worth  while  phi- 
lanthropy  extending  its  benign  influence  over  these  under- 
privileged  people  in  the  Southern  States. 

This  study  represents  611  schools  with  a  teaching  staff  of 
approximately  1,000  teachers  and  enrolling  44,786  pupils. 
The  schools  are  located  in  76  counties  in  the  12  Southern 
States.  Some  of  the  schools  were  almost  inaccessible.  It 
was  found  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  children  were  in  the 
kindergarten  and  first  grade.  Only  2.29  percent  were  in  the 
eighth  grade  such  is  school  mortality  in  these  rural  schools. 
Only  about  11  percent  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools  held 
college  degrees.  The  teachers  and  principals  had  more  expe¬ 
rience  however  than  white  teachers.  Meetings  attended  and 
reading  show  great  professional  interest  on  their  part. 

It  was  found  that  the  Rosenwald  Fund  had  given  great 
impetus  to  better  housing.  The  report  closes  with  14  prob¬ 
lems  listed  for  further  study. 

I  recommend  that  this  manuscript  be  published  as  a  bulle¬ 
tin  of  this  office. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  John  Cooper, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


RURAL  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  AMONG 
NEGROES  UNDER  JEANES  SUPERVISING 
TEACHERS 

CHAPTER  I  :  INTRODUCTION 

THE  NEGRO  A  RURAL  DWELLER 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  past  two  decades  have  witnessed 
the  greatest  exodus  of  Negroes  from  rural  sections  in  the 
history  of  the  race,  the  majority  still  live  in  the  country. 
According  to  the  1930  census,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
race  reside  in  farming  and  nonfarming  rural  areas.  In  15 
Southern  States  it  was  found  1  that  of  the  9,420,747  Negro 
population  G7.4  percent  were  rural  dwellers.  In  3  of  the 
States  the  percentages  were  as  high  as  79,  81,  and  83. 

EDUCATION  OF  RURAL  NEGROES 

These  facts  have  a  real  bearing  on  the  education  of  the 
Negro,  and  show  that,  according  to  the  number  of  persons 
involved,  the  education  of  colored  persons  in  rural  centers  is 
a  problem  of  great  importance.  That  the  millions  of  citizens 
and  potential  citizens  living  in  rural  sections  should  receive 
the  fundamentals  of  education  is  recognized  by  practically 
everyone  conversant  with  the  situation.  That  this  ideal  is 
not  realized  by  the  majority  of  Americans  so  situated,  and 
more  particularly  for  the  Negro,2  is  equally  well  known. 

Although  the  disparities  between  the  education  of  Negroes 
and  whites  in  rural  communities  are  still  great,  reaching 
enormous  proportions  in  some  places,3  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  improving  conditions  during  the  past  10  or 
15  years. 

*  Oliver,  Ambrose.  Secondary  education  for  Negroes.  National  Survey  of  Secondary 
Education.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  m  (U.  S.  Offiee  of  Education 
Bullet  lit,  1033,  No.  17,  Monograph  No.  7.). 

*  Cook,  Katherine  M.  Biennial  survey  of  education  In  the  United  States,  1938~30.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1031.  (U.S.  Offioe  of  Education.  Bulletin  1931,  no. 
30,  ch,  17, pp.  37,  40.  42,  «,) 

*  t'aliver,  Ambrose.  Some  phases  of  education  among  Negroes  In  rural  communities, 
Washington,  National  Education  Association,  1WL  (Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Rural 
Education,  February  IWi.) 
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THE  JEANES  WORK 


Among  the  agencies  moat  influential  in  advancing  education 
of  Negroes  are  the  Jeancs  supervising  touchers.  Beginning 
activities  nearly  20  years  ago  with  1  supervisor,  the  Jeanes 
work  has  grown  until  at  present  there  are  330  supervising 
teachers.  They  have  promoted  many  diverse  enterprises 
but  their  most  important  contribution  lias  been  in  stimulating 
and  encouraging  the  colored  people  to  become  interested  in 
better  schools,  and  in  soliciting  and  maint  aining  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  local  white  people  in  a  program  of  educational 
development  for  Negroes. 

The  Negro  Rural  School  Fund,  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Founda¬ 
tion,4  which  initiated  and  has  sponsored  the  work  of  the 
Jeanes  supervisors,  was  incorporated  on  November  20,  1907. 
The  fund  is  the  result  of  a  million-dollar  gift  by  the  late  Miie 
Anna  T.  Jeanes,  of  Philadelphia.  Speaking  to  a  visitor  in 
regard  to  making  a  contribution  toward  the  education  of 
colored  children  in  the  South,  Miss  Jeanes  remarked,  “Others 
have  given  to  the  large  schools;  if  I  could,  1  should  like  to 
help  the  little  country  schools.”  Not  long  after  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  this  desire  Miss  Jeanes  conferred  with  Dr.  Hollis  B. 
Frissell,  principal  of  Hampton  Institute,  Dr.  Hooker  T. 
Washington,  founder  and  principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute, 
and  Mr.  George  F.  Peabody,  concerning  the  contemplated 
donation.  The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  full  governing 
board,  which  was  formed  as  a  result  of  these  conferences, 
was  held  on  February  29,  1908.® 

In  1931—32  the  Jeanes  Fund  cooperated  with  the  public- 
school  authorities  in  employing  Jeanes  supervising  teachers  in 
339  counties  of  15  States  as  shown  by  table  1.  Those  super¬ 
visors  are  appointed  by  the  county  superintendent,  work 
under  his  direction,  and  are  considered  members  of  his 
regular  corps  of  teachers.* 


Their  work  includes  a  wide  range  of  activities,  comprising 
teaching  and  supervising  elementary  industrial  work;  super¬ 
vision  of  regular  academic  instruction;  promotion  of  school 
and  community  dubs;  and  improvement  of  health  and  aani- 
tary  conditions  in  schools  and  homes.  Perhaps  the  largest 


4  It  is  generally  known  simply  as  the  Jeanes  Fund 

*•*•*—*• 

« Jeanes  fund.  Report  of  tbe  president,  annual  meeting,  MH,  Washington,  ll.C. 
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proportion  of  supervisors’  time  is  consumed  in  raising  money 
for  new  schoolhouses,  school  equipment,  and  extension  of 
the  school  term.  From  1913-14  to  1927-28  these  supervisors 
raised  an  aggregate  sum  of  approximately  $5,000,000.7 

The  purpose  of  the  Jeanes  Fund  from  the  beginning  has 
been  to  stimulate  and  assist  local  rural  communities  to  assume 
their  obligation  in  the  education  of  colored  children.  One 
measure  of  success  appears  in  figure  1  which  shows  the  pro- 


:  liana  l.—  nscBDuas  oj  saUbibs  or  jxms  ruasms  paid  bt  see  Jiun 
nu)  aid  nou  Ftouo  ituds  jot  1913-M  aid  issua 


Hroeat 

ioo" 


90- 


portion  of  the  salaries  of  Jeanes  supervisors  paid  by  the 
Jeanes  Fund  and  from  public  funds  in  1913-14  and  1931-32. 
It  will  be  noted  that  in  1913-14  only  16  percent  of  the  sala¬ 
ries  was  paid  from  public  funds,  while  in  1931-32, 66  percent 
came  from  this  source. 

State  and  county  officials  and  citizens  in  all  walks  of  fife, 
both  colored  and  white,  bear  testimony  to  the  fine  service 

1  BUlamaot  ImkmkI  from  Uw  om«  at  U*  Jmmi  Fund  by  J.  n.  TMUard,  Chariot  taivlll#,  Va„ 
and 

Ualoo*  Hardy.  Work  at  U»  Jaanff  FuparvUln«  Taaobam  for  Na«ro  Rural  School.  Maa* 
Hr1*  tbasla.  Tb#  Unlvartfty  at  Cbk**o,  Cbkauco,  ID.,  im.  Hi  p.  nu. 

171 196*  - 1 
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rendered  by  the  Jeanes  teachers.  Their  influence  has  been 
effective  and  far  reaching  according  to  person*  most  familiar 
with  their  work. 

Contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  .Jeanes  teachers  are  not 
employed  in  all  the  counties  of  the  Southern  States  where 
the  number  of  colored  schools  would  warrant  their  services. 
This  fact  is  shown  by  table  1  which  lists  the  number  of 
counties  in  the  various  Southern  States  ami  the  number 
having  Jeanes  teachers.  It  also  reveals  tiie  number  of 
counties  in  each  State  without  Jeanes  teachers  according  to 
the  number  of  Negro  teachers  employed  in  the  counties.  In 
observing  the  table  it  is  soon  that  those  counties  having  10 
Negro  teachers  or  more  are  suggested  as  potential  fields  for 
the  extension  of  Jeanes  work.  There,  is  a  total  of  478  of 
these  counties. 


Table  1. — Counties  with  and  without  Jeanes  teachers.  (Data  obtained 
from  office  of  Jr  a  urn  Fund) 


State 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

Florida . 

Georgia. . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana., _ 

Maryland 

Mississippi.... 

Missouri. . 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma . 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee . 

Texas _ _ 

Virginia _ IIII 

Total . 


Total 

coun¬ 

ties 


67 

76 
67 

161 

130 

1 64 
36 
83 
114 
100 

77 
46 
36 

264 

100 


1,445 


1031-321 

coun¬ 

ties 

with 

Jeanes 

teach¬ 

ers 


1930-3 1| 
coun¬ 
ties 
.  with 
Jeanes 
teach¬ 
ers 


18 

26 

83 

10 

• 18 
M« 
37 

4 

89 

6 

16 

33 

18 

61 


339 


1  36 

17 
16 
39 
13 

>19 

•30 

37 

4 

43 

6 

18 
34 
19 
69 


848 


i  witiHuii  waruer*  uwio  31).  eltuwi. 

flat!  amiTflinx  to  miiuher  of  N*kn»  teadien 
employe*!  ^ 


I 

33 

1 

6 

13 

0 

1 

0 

79 

1 

16 

0 

s 

147 

3 


396 
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PURPOSE  OP  THE  STUDY 

Limited  studies  have  been  made  of  certain  factors  relating 
to  the  education  of  Negroes  in  rural  communities,  but  few 
investigations  have  been  made  of  sufficient  scope  to  warrant 
valid  conclusions.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study,  therefore, 
to  present  rather  detailed  facts  regarding  some  of  the  more 
important  phases  of  elementary  education  for  Negroes  in 
rural  communities  in  a  representative  number  of  counties  in 
the  Southern  States,  where  Jeanes  supervising  teachers  are 
employed.  Some  of  the  more  important  phases  considered 
are:  (1)  Accessibility  of  schools  and  transportation  of 
pupils;  (2)  enrollment;  (3)  pupil  mortality;  (4)  acceleration 
and  retardation;  (5)  the  staff;  (6)  administrative  and  super¬ 
visory  practices;  (7)  housing  and  equipment;  and  (8)  ex¬ 
tended  services  and  community  relationships. 

THE  DATA  AND  THEIR  SOURCES 

Some  of  the  data  for  this  study  were  secured  from  printed 
reports  of  the  Jeanes  Fund;  part  through  personal  visits  to 
elementary  rural  schools  under  the  supervision  of  Jeanes 
teachers;  some  from  material  obtained  in  the  office  of  the 
Jeanes  Fund  in  Washington;  and  still  others  by  reference  to  a 
study  of  the  Jeanes  supervising  teachers  made  by  Hardy 
Liston.8  The  major  part  of  the  data,  however,  was  gathered 
by  means  of  a  questionnaire  distributed  to  the  schools 
through  the  Jeanes  teachers. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  the  study  advice  and  cooperation 
were  secured  from  Dr.  J.  H.  Dillard,  then  president  of  the 
Anna  T.  Jeanes  Fund.  Letters  were  sent  to  the  State  direc¬ 
tors  of  Negro  education  and  to  the  county  superintendents 
of  the  Southern  States,  apprizing  them  of  the  study  and  so¬ 
liciting  their  cooperation.  Also,  a  preliminary  letter  was  sent 
to  all  Jeanes  teachers  in  the  winter  of  1931  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  investigation  and  requesting  their  assistance 
in  selecting  the  schools  to  be  included  and  in  distributing  the 
questionnaires.  The  following  directions  read  in  part: 

It  will  be  Impracticable  to  attempt  to  study  all  the  elementary 
schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  Jeanee  teachers;  therefore,  we  are 
requesting  each  supervisor  to  select  60  percent  of  the  schools  under  her 
supervision.  You  are  kindly  asked  to  select  approximately  one  third 

•  Urton,  Hardy.  Op.  dt. 
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of  this  number  from  those  schools  which  arc  doing  very  effective  work; 
one  third  which  arc  not  doing  effective  work;  ami  another  third  which 
you  consider  to  bo  doing  average  work. 

Blanks  were  forwarded  to  the  .Tonne*  teachers  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  principals  or  head  teachers  of  tiie  schools  under 
their  supervision.  They  were  requested  to  distribute  the 
blanks;  to  instruct  the  teachers  how  to  fill  them  in;  to  collect 
them  and  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  replies;  and  to  return 
them  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

scors  or  tub  srrm’ 

A  limited  number  of  characteristic  features  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  sampling  of  elementary  schools  for  Negroes  under 
the  supervision  of  Jeanes  teachers  will  he  the  extent  of  the 
concern  of  this  report.  The  investigation  comprises  a  study 
of  611  schools  with  a  teaching  stair  of  approximately  1,000, 
and  enrolling  44,785  pupils.  Those  schools  are  located  in  76 
counties  of  12  Southern  States.  Seventy-six  Jeanes  teachers 
cooperated  with  the  Office  of  Education  in  securing  the  data. 
Table  2  presents  the  detailed  facta  concerning  the  data  and 
their  sources. 

Assuming  that  the  Jeanes  teachers  selected  the  schools  in 
the  manner  suggested  to  them,  it  may  safely  lw>  concluded 
that  the  picture  here  shown  is  a  fair  representation  of  the 
school  situation  encountered  by  Jeanes  teachers.  In  the 
degree  to  which  they  failed  to  select  an  approximately  equal 
number  of  schools  according  to  the  three  suggested  levels, 
namely,  poor,  good,  and  average,  to  that  extent  the  findings 
fall  short  of  revealing  a  representative  picture. 
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Table  2. — Number  of  supervisors  participating  and  number  of  schools 
and  pupils  included  xn  the  study ,  by  States 


Number 
of  super- 


Number 

Number 

of 

of 

schools 

pupils 

CHAPTER  II  :  ACCESSIBILITY  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Among  the  many  factors  influencing  the  accessibility  of 
schools  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance:  (1)  Number  of  children  of  school  age  per  school;  (2) 
proximity  of  schools  to  the  homes  of  the  children;  (3)  facili¬ 
ties  provided  for  transportation  of  pupils  to  and  from  school; 
and  (4)  condition  of  the  roads.  Only  two  of  these  factors 
will  be  discussed  in  this  section,  namely,  proximity  of  schools 
to  children  of  school  age  and  transportation  facilities  pro¬ 
vided  by  public  funds. 


DISTANCE  CHILDREN  LIVE  FROM  SCHOOL 


Because  of  the  variability  of  the  factors  involved  it  has 
been  difficult  to  establish  standards  of  accessibility  of  schools. 
How  far  children  should  be  expected  to  walk  to  school  with¬ 
out  physical  injury  to  themselves  and  without  deleterious 
effects  on  their  educational  progress  is  a  question  that  has 
not  been  answered  conclusively.  However,  in  several  stud¬ 
ies  of  accessibility  which  have  been  made,  a  distance  of  1# 
miles  has  been  suggested  as  a  reasonable  maximum.1  Table  3 
shows  the  distance  children  live  from  the  school  they  attend 
according  to  the  size  of  the  school,  and  the  number  of  children 
who  are  transported  in  relation  to  the  distance  they  live. 
According  to  the  suggested  criterion  it  is  clear  from  this  table 
that  the  majority  of  the  children  comprising  the  present 
study  are  too  far  removed  from  the  schools  they  attend. 


i  niankenshlp,  Albert  S.  Accessibility  of  Rural  Sehoolhouaes  In  Texas.  New  York,  1926, 
61pp.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Education,  no.  229,) 
Cook,  Katherine  M„  and  Gaumnitz,  W.  H.  Availability  of  Schools  In  Rural  Communities. 
In  The  Status  of  Rural  Education.  Bloomington,  Ill,,  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  1931. 
(Thirtieth  Yearbook,  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  part  I.) 

Cooper,  Richard  W.,  and  Cooper,  Herman.  Negro  School  Attendance  In  Delaware,  New¬ 
ark,  1928.  (Bureau  of  Education,  Servioe  Citizens  of  Delaware.) 

Drewes,  Arnold  W.  Legal  Status  of  Transportation  of  School  Children  In  48  States.  (Mas¬ 
ter’s  thesis  on  file  in  the  library  at  Ohio  State  University.) 

Foote,  J.  M ,  and  Lewis,  A.  0.  An  Administrative  and  Financial  Study  of  the  Tangipahoa 
Parish  School  System.  Baton  Rouge,  1928.  (Bulletin  of  the  State  Department  of  Educar 
tlon,  Louisiana,  no.  133.) 

Reavis,  George  E.  Factors  Controlling  Attendance  in  Rural  Sohools.  New  York.  1920, 
69  pp.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Education,  no,  108.) 
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Table  3. — Number  and  percent  of  children  living  varying  distance*  from 
school  and  number  and  percent  transported  at  public  expense  by  site  of 
school 


Size 

Less 
than  1 
mile 

Trans¬ 

ported 

1-1.9 

miles 

Trans¬ 

ported 

2-2.9 

miles 

Trans¬ 

ported 

3-3.9 

miles 

Trans¬ 

ported 

4-4.9 

miles 

1-teacher: 

Number.. . . 

3,602 

2,894 

2,592 

24.9 

13 

878 
a  4 

1  013 

267 

25 

Percent _ 

34.6 

27.8 

2- teacher: 

4,  798 
32.9 

3,317 

22.7 

3 

3,  698 
24.7 

21 

22 

Percent . 

13.1 

628 

11.0 

1,216 

8.9 

28 

263 

4.4 

642 

4.7 

3-teacher: 

Number . 

2,131 

37.3 

1,644 

1,062 
IS.  4 

2,375 

17.5 

Percent . 

27.0 

4  or  moie  teachers: 
Number . 

5, 135 

64 

3,480 

26.7 

28 

Percent . 

37.9 

Total: 

Number . 

15,666 

64 

11,236 

3 

9,617 

34 

4,636 

60 

1,724 

Percent . 

i 

36.4 

i 

0.3 

26.4 

0.02 

21,7 

as 

10.4 

1.07 

3,9 

size 


1- teAchen 

Number . 

Percent. . 

2- teacher: 

Number _ _ 

Percent... _ 

3- teacher: 

Number . 

Percent _ 

4  or  more  teachers: 

Number _ _ 

Percent.. _ _ 


Total: 
Number. 
Percent. . 


Trans¬ 

ported 


25 


23 


48 

3.78 


6-5.9 

miles 


71 

<U 


363 

1.8 


63 

1.1 


386 

2.1 


683 

1.6 


Trans¬ 

ported 


36 


30 


6-6.0 

miles 


0.3 


80 

0.6 


17 

0.2 


164 

1. 1 


283 

0.6 


Trans¬ 

ported 


7  or 
more 
miles 


66 

0.6 

26 

0.1 

18 

0.3 

346 

1.8 


344 

0,7 


Trans¬ 

ported 


141 


167 

45.6 


Total 


Chil¬ 

dren 


10,383 


14,566 

6,706 


13,534 


44, 187 


Trans 

ported 


13 

a  12 

83 

0.66 


360 

2.66 


471 

1.06 


There  are  several  significant  features  that  should  be  noted 
about  the  table.  Of  the  44,187  pupils  concerning  whom 
information  was  given,  7,609,  or  17.1  percent,  live  3  miles  or 
more  away  from  the  schools  they  attend.  In  the  22  counties 
of  the  five  States  studied  by  Gaumnitz,2  comprising  41,200 
pupils,  only  4.3  percent  lived  3  miles  or  more  away  from 
the  schools  they  attended.  Of  the  Negro  children  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  study,  39.2  percent  live  a  distance  of  2  miles  or 
more  from  their  schools,  which  means,  according  to  the 
criterion  of  Ifc  miles,  that  less  than  60  percent  axe  within 
reasonable  walking  distance. 

*  Qaumnlt*,  W,  II.  Availability  of  Public-School  Education  In  Rural  Communities. 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1830,  (U.8.  Office  of  Education.  Bulletin  i&ao 
no,  34.)  ’ 
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CHILDREN’  TRANSPORTED  AT  1‘ITU.IC  KX TENSE 

The  distance  children  live  from  schools  they  attend  would 
not  be  a  matter  of  such  great  concern  were  adequate  means 
provided  to  transport  them  to  and  from  school.  In  many 
States  and  communities  the  transportation  facilities  are 
wholly  inadequate  even  for  white  children,  hut  the  disparities 
which  exist  between  the  whites  and  Negroes  in  regard  to 
transportation  reach  enormous  proportions.  The.  following 
figures,  taken  from  one  State  superintendent’s  report,  illus- 


Tirol  2,—  raezmo*  or  mao  rain  xxvxuo  Tisnvo  umarcsi  non  scbol 
no  abb  Tiiispomo  ms  public  man 
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trate  the  differences  that  may  be  found  in  many  places  in 
providing  transportation  facilities.  According  to  this  1929- 
30  report,  there  was  spent  for  the  transportation  of  white 
pupils  the  sum  of  $1,053,649;  for  the  transportation  of  colored 
pupils  there  was  spent  the  sum  of  $200. 

Table  3  shows  facts  on  transportation  of  pupils  in  this 
study.  Of  the  44,187  pupils,  only  471,  or  1.06  percent,  were 
transported  at  public  expense.  Gaumnitz  found  18.8  per¬ 
cent  of  the  pupils  in  his  study  to  be  transported  at  public 
expense. 
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Of  the  17,286  pupils  in  the  present  study  who  live  2  miles  or 
more  from  the  schools  they  attend,  only  414,  or  2.4  percent, 
are  transported  at  public  expense.  Those  who  live  a  distance 
of  5  miles  number  1,310,  or  2.9  percent  of  the  total.  Of  this 
number  only  282,  or  21.5  percent,  are  transported  at  public 
expense.  How  the  97.6  percent  of  those  pupils  who  live  a 
distance  of  2  miles  or  more,  who  are  not  transported  at  public 
expense,  travel  to  and  from  school  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
It  may  safely  be  said,  however,  that  the  majority  of  them 
walk. 

Figure  2  shows  the  percentages  of  pupils  living  varying 
distances  from  school  who  are  transported  at  public  expense. 
The  seriousness  of  the  problem  may  be  appreciated  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  lined  portion  of  the  bar  represents  the 
percentage  of  pupils  who  either  walk  to  school  or  who  travel 
in  conveyances  provided  by  themselves  or  the  patrons  of  the 
community. 

The  percentages  of  the  pupils  attending  the  various  sizes 
of  schools  who  are  transported  at  public  expense  are  as 
follows:  1-teacher,  0.12;  2-teacher,  0.56;  3-teacher,  0.28; 
4-or-more  teacher,  2.65. 

It  is  probable  that  inaccessibility  of  schools  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  causing  the  nonattendance  of  the 
more  than  1,000,000  Negro  children  in  the  United  States  who 
are  not  in  school.  The  Florida  Educational  Survey  Com¬ 
mission  claims  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  more  than  50,000 
of  the  133,000  Negro  children  of  school  age  in  Florida  are  not 
in  school  is  inaccessibility  of  schools.* 

In  visiting  the  rural  schools  of  one  county  the  writer  was 
taken  to  a  school  which  was  about  as  inaccessible  as  could  be 
imagined.  After  leaving  the  highway  we  drove  about  a 
mile  over  a  fairly  good  gravel  road,  then  about  half  a  mile 
over  an  ungraded  dirt  road  which  ran  alongside  a  hill  and 
slanted  to  such  an  extent  that  it  seemed  that  the  car  would 
turn  over  any  minute.  We  turned  off  this  road  abruptly  onto 
a  narrow,  steep  passageway  running  between  fallen-down 
fences,  which  seemed  more  like  a  series  of  gullies  and  wash- 
outs  than  a  road  for  automobile  traffic.  At  the  top  of  the  hill 

•  Educational  Sum;  CommMoa  and  Sumy  Stall  Report,  State  of  Florida,  April  l«» 

JP.  SG7. 
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where  the  road  ended  was  a  clearing  in  the  woods  where  we 
left  the  car,  and  proceeded  on  foot  several  yards  down  the 
side  of  the  hill  where  we  found  the  shack  which  housed  the 
school. 

This  school,  which  was  formerly  fairly  close  to  the  homes  of 
the  pupils,  was  now  removed  2  miles  from  the  nearest  home, 
and  as  far  as  3  miles  from  many,  with  no  transportation 
facilities.  The  patrons  had  moved  from  tho  vicinity,  but  the 
school  had  failed  to  follow  them.  It  was  tied  to  tho  acre  and 
a  half  of  land  which  had  been  donated  to  tho  school  trustees 
a  generation  ago.  Although  land  had  boon  offered  for  a 
school  site  more  accessible  to  the  pupils,  tho  trustees  argued 
that  it  was  “cheaper”  to  maintain  this  1-room  school  on 
the  side  of  the  hill. 


CHAPTER  III  :  NEGRO  PUPILS  IN  RURAL 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


In  order  to  help  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done 
in  the  schools  comprising  this  investigation,  studies  of  pupil 
mortality  and  age-grade  distribution  were  mad*'  and  are 
reported  in  this  chapter. 

Although  certain  age-grade  studies  have  heretofore  been 
made  of  Negro  pupils  of  a  local  and  State-wide  nature,  few, 
if  any,  have  appeared  which  covered  the  South  ns  a  whole  or 
any  considerable  portion  of  it.  The  present  study,  therefore, 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  picture  of  the  ago- 
grade  distribution  of  Negro  pupils  in  rural  elementary  school* 
which  are  under  the  supervision  of  Joanes  teachers.  A  rep¬ 
resentative  sampling  of  pupils  is  taken  from  12  Southern 
States.  The  total  group  comprises  39,930  pupils  from  501 
schools.  Table  4  shows  the  pupil  enrollment  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  for  each  size  group  represented  in  this  phww 
of  the  study. 


Table  4. — Number  of  tchoole  and  enrollment,  by  eite  of  eckool 


SiM  of  fchoot 

Numb* 

ofpeboota 

Enrol)- 

mtot 

l*ta*ch«r . . 

MO 

4,4*1 

3- teacher . 

IM 

1*914 

3-to*cb«r. . 

40 

A,  KB 

4-or-more  twebar . 

47 

14,441 

Total . 

401 

40,910 

PUPIL  MORTALITY 


Figure  3  shows  the  grade  distribution  of  89,989  N^ro 
pupils  in  rural  elementary  schools  under  Jeans e  teashscs. 
Insofar  as  enrollment  for  the  year  under  toodteiliN^ 
1930-31,  is  representative  of  a  normal  situation,  to  Unit 
extent  does  it  show  general  tendencies.  -•  .-f i 

The  accurate  way  to  determine  pupil 
ages  is  to  take  the  number  of  yean  oorakg 
period  under  consideration,  and, 
grade  of  the  first  year,  oatoulate  the  pwrftantmi  ^ 
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ment  bears  to  the  next  highest  grade  in  the  succeeding  year; 
then  calculate  the  percentage  the  enrollment  of  the  second 
year  bears  to  that  of  the  third,  and  so  on  until  the  entire  span 
is  covered.  Losses  due  to  emigration  will  usually  be  offset 
by  gains  resulting  from  immigration. 

Due  to  our  inability  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
accurate  data  over  a  long  enough  period,  it  was  not  possible 
to  determine  pupil  mortality  as  described  above.  However, 


T1NJBM  3.—  mOETEJUa  07  MlffiO  W?IL8  SOOLUO  II  BACK  OLUX  07  IQftiL  xlmmtut 
MBOOM  vam  JXUM  TULCHHS  1 
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90' 

■ _ 
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1  *  *  *  *  «  »  • 
ftllSIl 

from  the  data  at  hand  student  mortality  trends  may  be 
estimated. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  figure,  more  than  a  third  of  the 
pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  first  grade.  The  abrupt  drop  in 
enrollment  from  the  first  to  the  second  grade  may  be  par¬ 
tially  accounted  for  by  the  large  number  of  older  pupils  who 
enter  the  first  grade,  then  drop  out  apparently  never  to 
return  to  school.  The  decline  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
grades  is  fairly  regular,  but  becomes  sharp  again  in  the  sixth 
grade,  and  continues  through  the  eighth  grade.  The  per¬ 
centages  of  pupils  in  each  grade  as  shown  here  are  not  greatly 
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different  from  those  shown  in  Blose's  study  1  of  1,398,452 
pupils  in  1928.  A  comparison  of  the  two  studies  with  the 
percentage  of  grade  distribution  of  25,179,996  pupils  for 
the  country  at  large  is  shown  in  table  5. 


Table  5. — Percentage  distribution  of  Negro  pupils  for  the  first  eight  grades, 
in  rural  elementary  schools  under  Jeanes  teachers,  compared  with  the 
percentage  distribution  of  Negro  pupils  in  public  elementary  schools  in 
IS  Southern  Stales,  and  with  all  pupils  in  public  elementary  schools  for 
the  country  at  large 


Grade 

Negro 

children 

under 

Jeanes 

teachers, 

1930 

Negro 
children 
In  12 
Southern 
States, 
19281 

All  chil¬ 
dren, 
1928 » 

1 

% 

3 

4 

Kindergarten  or  first  grade. . . 

38.47 

35.  69 

22.88 

2 . . 

14.98 

15. 78 

13.24 

3 . 

13.30 

13.80 

12. 51 

4 . . . 

11.44 

12. 18 

12.37 

6 . 

9.74 

9. 58 

11. 45 

6 . . . 

7.01 

8.92 

10.54 

7 . 

4.79 

4.54 

9.50 

8 . 

2.29 

1.49 

7. 47 

,  1  US?6-  T;t  I*8,®1*8  0/£h,e  N®F°  IS2?-#'  Washington,  Government  Print- 
lug  Offlce»  1930,  (U.  S,  Office  of  Education  Pamphlet  No.  14.) 

*  Phillips,  Prank  M.  Statistics  of  State  School  Systems,  1927-28.  Washington.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  1930.  (U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Bulletin,  1930,  No.  5). 


There  is  a  tremendous  waste  of  time,  energy,  and  money 
resulting  from  pupil  mortality.  Maladjustments  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  leave  school  prematurely  present  problems  of 
serious  proportions. 

Failure  of  pupils  to  remain  in  school  is  due  to  many  causes, 
some  of  which  are  inaccessibility  of  schools,  poverty  of  parents, 
poor  health,  unattractiveness  of  the  school,  indifference  of 
parents,  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  pupils,  and  lack  of 
appeal  of  the  program  of  studies.  Whatever  the  cause  may 
be,  pupil  mortality  is  an  important  consideration  in  the  cost 
of  education  and  the  success  of  a  school  in  realizing  its  ob¬ 
jectives.  Moreover,  retention  of  pupils  in  school  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  raising  of  the  general  educational  level  of 
society.  This  latter  point  is  of  vital  significance  to  the  Negro. 
Attention  has  been  called  again  and  again  to  the  enormous 
Negro  pupil  mortality  and  the  great  disproportion  of  numbers 
found  in  the  lower  grades. 


*  Blow,  David  T.  Statistics  of  the  Negro  Race,  1927-28.  Washington,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  1930,  (U.  8.  Office  of  Education  Pamphlet,  No.  14.) 
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ACCELERATION  AN1>  RETARDATION 

To  what  extent  do  Negro  children  fall  below  the  normal 
rate  in  their  progress  through  school?  How  do  their  ages 
vary?  What  percent  are  retarded  and  accelerated? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  this  section  of  the 
study  will  attempt  to  answer  in  terms  of  the  chronological 
ages  of  the  pupils.  Chronological  age  is  recognized  to  be  a 


coarse  measure  of  progress,  but  the  scope  of  the  present 
study  did  not  permit  the  use  of  the  finer  measurements  of 
mental  age,  educational  age,  social  age,  and  the  special- 
subject  ages. 

Data  concerning  the  age-grade  distribution  of  Negro  pupils 
in  rural  elementary  schools  under  the  supervision  of  Jeanes 
teachers  are  presented  in  table  6  and  in  figures  4,  5,  and  6. 
Figure  4  shows  the  percentage  of  pupils  of  a  given  age.  The 
median  for  the  entire  group  is  9.78  years.  One-fifth,  or  21.8 
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percent,  of  the  39,930  pupils  enrolled  in  the  611  olementaiy 
schools  are  14  years  of  age  or  above.  The  median  age  in 
years  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  grade  is  shown  below: 


Median  ages  in  eight  grades 


Grades..—  1  2  3  4  5  0  7 

Median 

ages -  6.  9  9.02  10.39  11.69  12.87  13.83  14  55 


8 

15.33 


6  are  T b  f?rth  the  ^  of  puPils  in  grade  of 
the  elementary  school.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  proportion 

of  pupils  who  are  of  normal  age,  the  ages  within  theheavy 
Jmes,  is  rather  small.  There  is  a  sudden  drop  in  the  percent 
who  are  of  normal  age  in  the  second  grade,  L  ^coSs 
to  decrease  until  the  seventh  grade  is  reached,  when  it 
begins  an  upward  movement. 
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Figure  5  shows  the  percentage  of  the  total  group  who  are 
normal,  over  age,  and  under  age.  That  6(5.3 1  percent  are  over 
age  presents  a  problem  of  serious  proportions.  Only  30.10 
percent  are  of  normal  age,  while  3.59  percent  are  underage. 


nooEi-s.-  FZBcmrciai  cur  vtm  toils  nr  bqkal  xnumar  scoots  icnrnx  nuns  tiachehs 
who  in  rami,,  omul,  in  wamjm  it  sacs  ouik 


As  the  proportion  of  pupils  of  normal  age  increases,  the 
proportion  of  pupils  who  are  over  age  decreases.  These 
trends  are  shown  in  figure  6,  as  are  the  percents  of  pupils  in 
each  grade  who  are  under  age. 
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In  an  effort  to  compare  the  acceleration  ami  retardation  of 
Negro  pupils  with  that  of  white  pupils,  comparisons  were 
made  with  the  white  pupils  in  a  wide  sampling  of  schools  in 
Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Tennessee.  The  results  of  this  study 
are  shown  in  table  7. 

Considering  the  table  as  a  whole  it  is  seen  that  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  percentages  of  Negro  pupils  under  Jeanes 
teachers  and  those  in  the  tliree  States  who  are  normal,  over¬ 
age,  and  underage  are  very  slight.  Similarly,  the  differences 
between  the  corresponding  percentages  for  white  pupils  of 
the  three  States  are  also  slight.  But  marked  differences  are 
found  between  the  whites  and  Negroes  in  the  percentage  of 
pupils  who  are  normal,  overage,  and  underage. 

The  differences  between  Negro  pupils  in  the  present  study 
and  white  pupils  of  the  three  States  under  consideration  are: 
For  pupils  of  normal  age,  from  21.3  to  22.0  percent;  for  over¬ 
age  pupils,  from  25.01  to  44  percent;  and  for  pupils  who  are 
accelerated,  from  3.51  to  22.01  percent,  the  whites,  of  course, 
having  the  advantage  to  the  extent  shown  by  the  percents 
mentioned  above. 

Observation  again  of  table  6  will  indicate  that  the  ages  of 
pupils  in  each  grade  vary  markedly.  Columns  4  and  7  show 
that  every  age  from  4  to  19  years  and  above  is  represented  in 
the  first  two  grades.  Not  a  great  many  teachers  have  so 
wide  a  distribution  of  ages,  but  for  the  few  who  have  oven  a 
range  of  4  to  12  years  in  the  first  and  second  grades,  serious 
problems  are  presented;  problems  which  would  tax  the 
ingenuity  of  the  best-trained  teachers. 


Table  7. — Percentage  of  Negro  pupil*  of  normal  age,  underage,  and  over- 
age  in  rural  elementary  schools  under  Jeanes  teachers  compared  with 
Negro  and  white  pupils  in  Mississippi ,  Texas,  and  Tennessee 


Pupils 

Negro 

pupils 

under 

Jeanes 

teachers 

Pupils  *  of  Mis¬ 

sissippi 

Pupils  com¬ 
mon-school  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Texas  * 

Pupils  of  rural 
schools  of  Ten¬ 
nessee’ 

White 

Negro 

l 

Number . 

Normal . 

Overage . 

Underage . 

2 

39,930 
30. 10 
66. 31 
3.69 

% 

14,475 

52,1 

22.3 

26.6 

n 

n 

6 

91,484 

41.0 

63.6 

5.4 

SB 

i  O’Shea,  M.  V.  A  State  Educational  System  at  Work.  The  Bernard  B.  Jones  Fund, 
1927.  p ,83 ff.  ,  _ 

’  Texas  Educational  Survey  Commission.  Texas  educational  survey  report,  vol.  I,  or¬ 
ganization  and  Administration.  Austin.  Tex..  1926.  p.  226  ff.  (Data  include  elementary 
and  high-school  pupils  for  common -sohool  districts  only.)  v  .  . 

*  Tennessee.  State  Department  of  Education.  Annual  report  for  the  scholastic  year 
ending  June  30, 1980.  Nashville,  1980.  pp.  76-77. 
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Every  age  from  12  to  19  and  above  is  represented  in  each 
grade  of  some  schools.  Of  the  14,562  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
first  grade,  6,980,  or  47.93  percent,  are  retarded.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred,  or  17.7  percent,  are  retarded  1  year; 
1,748,  or  12  percent,  are  retarded  2  years;  1,162,  or  8  per¬ 
cent,  are  retarded  as  much  as  3  years.  Only  766,  or  5.26 
percent  of  the  pupils  in  the  first  grade  are  accelerated. 

Further  details  for  each  of  the  grades  and  for  boys  and  girls 
separately  may  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  table. 

One  State  school  official  maintains  that  much  of  the  re¬ 
tardation  of  pupils  is  duo  to  the  erroneous  idea  of  some 
teachers  that  children  should  spend  2  years  in  the  first 
grade.  He  is  urging  teachers  not  to  hold  pupils  back,  but 
rather  to  pass  them  on  to  the  next  grade.  That  the  official 
had  the  support  of  pupils,  at  least,  was  evident  in  a  rural 
school  visited  by  the  writer,  who  in  an  address,  attempted  to 
develop  the  idea  that  subjects,  teachers,  and  materials  were 
merely  agencies  in  the  educational  process,  and  that  there 
must  be  responsiveness  and  self-activity  on  the  part  of  pupils. 
By  way  of  reiteration  he  asked  the  question:  “What  are 
teachers  for?”  Quick  as  a  flash,  one  little,  bright-eyed, 
fourth-grade  boy,  with  a  broad  grin,  replied,  “To  pass  you!” 

There  are  many  factors  which  influence  the  progress  of 
children  through  the  grades,  among  the  most  significant  of 
which  are:  (1)  Intelligence  of  pupils,  (2)  length  of  term,  and 
recitation  period,  (3)  attendance,  (4)  health,  (5)  adaptation  of 
the  curriculum  to  pupils’  needs  and  capacities,  (6)  methods  of 
teaching,  (7)  preparation  of  teachers,  (8)  teaching  load  of 
teachers,  (9)  educational  facilities  and  equipment,  and  (10) 
the  general  scholastic  tone  of  the  school.  Six  of  these  factors 
have  special  pertinence  to  the  education  of  colored  children 
in  the  Southern  States,  namely,  length  of  term  and  recita¬ 
tions,  health  of  pupils  and  members  of  their  families,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers,  teaching  load  of  teachers,  equipment  and 
facilities,  and  attendance.  In  each  of  these  criteria  Negroes 
fall  below  the  accepted  norms. 

As  in  the  case  of  pupil  mortality,  the  problem  of  retarda¬ 
tion  of  Negro  children  is  one  which  should  be  given  serious 
attention  and  should  be  considered  in  light  of  the  various 
factors  involved. 
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RATIO  BETWEEN  ENROLLMENT  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Figure  7  shows  the  percent  the  enrollment  of  Negro  girls  is 
greater  or  less  than  that  of  boys  in  rural  elementary  schools 
under  the  Jeanes  teachers.  Data  for  the  graph  were  obtained 
from  the  age-grade  table  shown  in  the  previous  section,  and 
include  39,930  pupils.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  enrollment 
of  boys  exceeds  that  of  girls  in  the  first  and  second  grades,  but 
beginning  with  the  third  grade  the  enrollment  of  girls  exceeds 


nonm  _ _ raatma  si  which  no  xhboxuuh  or  noo  ohls  is  amns  ob  lim 
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that  of  boys.  This  excess  continues  to  grow  steadily  through 
the  eighth  grade. 

The  problem  presented  by  this  disproportion,  which  does 
not  stop  with  the  elementary  school,  but  continues  on  into 
high  school 2  and  college,3  is  one  of  the  most  serious  with  which 
persons  interested  in  Negro  education  must  deal. 

Since  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  of  school  age  is  about 
equally  proportioned  under  normal  conditions,  one  would 
expect  an  equal  proportion  in  enrollment.  That  this  is  not 

1  Oaliver,  Ambrose.  Secondary  education  for  Negroes.  Op.  oit. 

1 - •  A  Personnel  Study  of  Negro  College  Students.  New  York,  2931,  146  pp.  Teach¬ 

ers  College,  Columbia  University.  (Contributions  to  education,  no.  484.) 
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the  case,  however,  may  be  due  to  several  causes,  some  of 
which  are  lack  of  appeal  of  school  work  to  boys,  necessity 
for  boys  to  assist  on  the  farm  and  in  the  general  support  of 
the  family,  belief  that  schooling  should  lead  to  an  academic 
career,  and  the  attitude  of  many  Negro  parents  that  girls 
should  be  educated  in  preference  to  boys.  Some  of  these 
circumstances  are  within  the  power  of  the  individual  boy  to 
correct;  others  must  be  attacked  by  the  parents;  while  still 
othere  must  be  remedied  by  employers  and  leaders  of  the 
community.  Certainly  the  disproportion  between  enroll¬ 
ments  of  Negro  boys  and  girls  is  a  deficiency  which  is  vitally 
affecting  the  social  and  economic  future  of  the  Negro. 


CHAPTER  IV  :  STATUS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS 
FOR  NEGROES 

This  chapter  presents  certain  facts  regarding  the  teachers 
of  rural  schools  under  the  Jeanes  supervisors.  In  all  items 
except  salary  the  data  relate  to  teachers  in  1-teacher  schools 
and  head  teachers  in  2-,  3-,  and  4-or-more  teacher  schools. 
Although  in  a  few  instances  the  head  teachers  may  not  be 
representative  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  schools  having  more 
than  one  teacher,  in  general  their  status  will  be  about  the 
same.  This  is  particularly  true  with  reference  to  two  of  the 
most  important  factors — training  and  experience.  A  study 1 
of  5,000  Negro  elementary  teachers  in  the  open  country  and 
villages  revealed  a  median  in  years  of  teaching  experience  of 
6.70  as  compared  with  a  median  of  8.78  years  for  511  teachers 
in  the  present  study. 

In  the  matter  of  training  the  difference  between  the  head 
teachers  of  schools  larger  than  1-teacher  schools  and  the 
other  teachers  is  very  slight.  liston  found  4,046  teachers 
working  under  Jeanes  supervisors  to  have  a  median  of  4.56 
years  of  training  beyond  the  elementary  school,  while  588 
teachers  in  the  present  study,  322  of  whom  are  head  teachers 
in  2-,  3-,  and  4-or-more  teacher  schools,  have  a  median  of 
5.14  years  of  training  beyond  elementary  school.  It  may 
safely  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  data  presented  here  are 
fairly  representative  of  all  the  teachers  working  under  Jeanes 
supervisors. 

The  topics  to  be  discussed  in  this  chapter  are  age,  sex  and 
marital  status,  training,  experience,  tenure,  professional 
advancement,  and  salary. 

AGE 

Table  8  indicates  that  the  teachers  of  schools  comprising 
this  study  are  relatively  mature.  The  median  age  for  the 
entire  group  is  31.66  years.  The  lower  limit  of  the  ranges 
increases  gradually  with  the  increase  in  size  of  school,  as  will 
be  noted  from  the  table.  The  median  ages  also  increase, 


i  Caliver,  Ambrose.  Secondary  education  for  Negroes.  Op.  cit. 
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but  the  differences  are  not  particularly  significant.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  data  at  hand  Negro  teachers  in  1-teaclier  rural 
schools  appear  to  be  older  than  white  teachers  of  the  same 
class.  Of  the  22S  Negro  teachers  replying  only  9,  or  3.9 
percent,  are  20  years  of  age  or  less;  Gaumnitz2  found  that 
23.5  per  cent  of  the  white  teachers  in  the  1-teacher  schools 
in  his  study  were  less  than  20  years  of  age. 

BKX  AND  MARITAL  STATUS 

Three  fourths  of  the  teachers  included  in  the  present  study 
are  women.  Half  the  women  arc  married.  Of  the  men  who 
replied  moro  than  two  thirds  are  married.  Table  9  shows 
that  the  percentage  of  married  teachers  of  both  sexes  increases 
with  the  size  of  school;  similarly  the  proportion  of  men  in 
schools  under  observation  increases  as  the  size  of  school 
increases.3 

Tahuj  K.  Age  of  teachers  by  size  of  school 


Hite  of  School 

Median 

Range 

Number 

replying 

X 

t 

* 

4 

Mwctor  hchwiM  . 

2V,  61 

17-45 

228 

'J-tttU'lW  N'flPtll*  .... 

31.83 

1« MiO 

153 

3-twtchw  school* . 

32.11 

22-82 

40 

4  •  or  more  teeclier  scbooli  . 

35, 00 

24-49 

07 

Total .  . 

17-09 

494 

Table  9.—  ties  and  marital  status  of  teachers  by  size  of  school 


Slae  of  school 

Mala 

Female  [ 

8  Ingle 

Mar* 

ried 

Total 

Single 

Mar¬ 

ried 

Total 

1 

i 

« 

n 

mm 

n 

1- tear  her, 

Number . ...» 

Percent , , . 

9- teacher 

Number  . 

Percent..  ,  .  ...  ...  . 

3- teecher; 

Number...... . . 

Percent,. . 

4- ortnor*  teacher 

Number  . . 

Percent, . ...... 

Total: 

Number..,,....  ...  ... 
Percent,..., .  .... 

1 

90 

62.6 

17 

03.0 

13 

M.2 

40 

81.7 

*1 

mm 

■ 

109 

48.0 

64 

48.2 

16 

68.6 

13 

81.3 

191 

49.9 

237 

87,6 

112 

8U6 

28 

68.8 

16 

916 

388 

718 

•  Ommnlu,  W.H.  Op,  cU. 

i  bmmim  may  of  Um  tssztms  rtperad  b«rt  an  bMd  UmIm*  or  prlndptf*  tt»  t*Uo 
txtwMB  DMO  wocmo  lor  Um  I-  uad  A^r-nxm  U»oh«r  Mboob  wW  probtWy  not  b«  m*in- 
taisod  lor  Um  WMbm  In  amral. 
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TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS 

Of  the  611  teachers  replying  to  the  question  on  degrees 
earned,  67,  or  10.9  percent,  had  college  degrees,  the  percent 
holding  such  degrees  increasing  with  the  size  of  school. 
Nineteen  and  41  percent,  respectively,  of  the  teachers  of 
the  3-  and  4-or-more  teacher  schools  hold  degrees,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  6  and  3  percent,  respectively,  of  teachers  of  1-  and 
2-teacher  schools.  One  teacher  holds  a  master’s  degree  and 
two  hold  degrees  other  than  bachelor’s  or  master’s. 

Table  10  shows  the  percent  of  teachers  in  schools  under 
Jeanes  supervisors  having  a  given  amount  of  training  in 
terms  of  years  of  school  attendance.  Of  the  688  teachers 
replying  29.41  percent  had  4  years  or  less  of  high-school 
training,  which  means  that  more  than  two  thirds  had  some 
college  experience.  For  the  white  teachers  of  the  1-teacher 
schools  Gaumnitz  found  44.2  percent  having  4  years  or 
less  of  high-school  training.  He  found  a  corresponding 
percent  for  colored  teachers  to  be  75.3  In  the  present  study 
the  percent  of  teachers  in  1-teacher  schools  with  4  years  or 
less  of  high-school  training  more  nearly  approximates  that  of 
the  white  teachers  of  the  1-teacher  schools  in  Gaumnitz’s 
study,  their  respective  percentages  being:  White,  44.2;  Ne¬ 
gro,  42.1;  and  their  medians  in  years  of  training  beyond  ele¬ 
mentary-  school  being  4  years  and  2  months  for  both  white 
and  colored.  This  close  correspondence  of  the  training  of 
white  and  colored  teachers  in  1-teacher  schools  is  probably 
an  indication  that  the  colored  teachers  constitute  a  selected 
group;  or  that  the  small  number  of  teachers  involved  in  the 
present  study  may  be  a  factor  tending  to  make  the  median 


Table  10.— Highest  level  of  training  of  teachers 


Level  of  training 

Number 

Percent 

Wf*  school . 

4  years  of  high  school  only . 

6712  weeks  of  college. . . 

One  half  year  of  college... 

1  year  of  college .  . 

62 

111 

84 

23 

97 

106 

27 

62 

0 

3 

5 

10.54 

18.87 

14.28 

3.91 

16.49 

17.85 

4.59 

10.54 

1.53 

.51 

.85 

2  years  of  college.  _  _  . 

3  years  of  college. . 

4  years  of  college. .  ..  . 

1  year  of  graduate  work. . .  . 

2  years  of  graduate  work _ 

3  years  or  more  of  graduate  work _ 

Total . 

688 

Median . 

M4  years  of  oollege 
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The  median  years  of  college  training  of  Negro  teachers 
who  are  working  under  the  Jeancs  teachers  included  in  this 
study  according  to  size  of  school  is  shown  in  figure  8, 
Detailed  analysis  of  the  data  shows  that  in  the  1-teacher 
schools,  2  out  of  5  of  the  teachers  have  4  years  or  less  of 
training  of  high-school  grade.  The  corresponding  ratio  for 
2-teacher  schools  is  1  out  of  4.  Of  the  teachers  in  the  3- 
teacher  and  4-or-more  teacher  schools  approximately  only 
1  out  of  10  has  4  years  or  less  of  high-school  training.  Seven¬ 


teen  of  the  588  teachers  responding  have  some  training  on 
the  graduate  level. 

The  problem  of  upgrading  and  certification  of  Negro 
teachers  commands  attention.  Aside  from  the  mere  amount 
of  formal  training  which  a  teacher  has  had,  there  looms  the 
problem  of  the  actual  mastery  of  the  subject  matter  to  be 
taught.  The  seriousness  of  this  problem  is  illustrated  by  a 
case  which  came  under  the  observation  of  the  writer:  The 
teacher,  a  woman  about  50  years  of  age,  had  an  attendance 
of  approximately  60  pupils  distributed  over  grades  1  to  7. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  our  visit  she  was  teaching  sixth-grade 
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arithmetic.  A  boy  was  explaining  a  problem  in  decimals 
which  he  had  worked  on  the  blackboard.  He  was  about  to 
straighten  out  an  error  which  he  had  made  when  the  teacher 
interfered,  took  up  the  explanation,  and  went  farther  astray 
than  had  the  boy,  and  became  inextricably  entangled. 

Pupils  of  this  teacher  and  of  others  like  her  will  eventually 
become  teachers  with  very  little  more  training  than  can  be 
obtained  in  their  local  schools.  This  vicious  circle  is  being 
perpetuated  by  the  poor  preparation  and  often  lax  certi¬ 
fication  of  Negro  teachers  in  rural  communities. 


The  principal  of  a  county  training  school  remarked  to 
the  writer  that  one  of  his  greatest  difficulties  is  that  of  secur¬ 
ing  teachers  with  a  rural  point  of  view  and  a  thorough  ground¬ 
ing  in  the  fundamentals. 

EXPERIENCE 

Facts  relating  to  the  median  years  of  experience  of  teachers 
according  to  size  of  school  are  shown  in  figure  9, 

Both  the  present  study  and  the  findings  of  a  previous  in¬ 
vestigation  4  show  that  Negro  teachers  and  principals  have 
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a  greater  amount  of  educational  experience  than  do  white 
teachers  and  principals.  While  experience  is  an  important 
asset,  in  considering  the  appnrcnt  favorable  position  held  by 
Negroes  in  this  regard,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  assume 
disproportionate  weight,  for  educational  growth  does  not 
always  follow  educational  experience.  One  important  ele¬ 
ment  which  should  l>e,  considered  in  this  connection  is  the 
limited  field  open  to  Negroes  in  the  pursuit  of  a  career. 
This  fact  tends  to  keep  in  the  teaching  profession  many 
Negroes  who,  if  vocational  opportunities  were  less  restricted, 
might  change  their  occupation. 

TKNIJKH 

The  constant  and  high  turnover  of  the  teaching  personnel 
found  in  many  school  systems  is  a  matter  which  gives  the 
officials  much  concern.  Figure  9  (which  also  gives  data 
concerning  tenure)  reveals  a  situation  which  may  counteract 
the  possible  good  that  accrues  from  experience.  It  shows 
the  median  number  of  years  teachers  have  boon  in  their 
present  positions  by  size  of  school. 

While  a  few  teachers  have  retained  their  present  posi¬ 
tions  for  a  number  of  years,  the  majority  can  claim  a  tenure 
not  exceeding  3  years.  Two  head  teachers  have  been  in 
their  present  positions  between  31  and  35  years,  while  one 
remained  more  than  35  years.  On  the  other  hand,  258 
or  47.7  percent  of  the  540  replying  had  boon  in  their  present 
positions  2  years  or  less.  If  the  facts  for  the  year  1930-31 
can  be  assumed  to  indicate  tendencies  it  may  be  said  that 
slightly  more  than  half  of  the  Negro  teachers  of  rural  schools 
under  the  Jeancs  teachers  change  their  positions  every  2 
years.  - 

FJHOPKBSIONAL  1NTKKKBTS 

In  an  effort  to  secure  information  concerning  the  profes¬ 
sional  interest  of  teachers  they  were  asked  to  indicate  the 
number  and  kind  of  meetings  they  had  attended  during  the 
past  three  years,  and  the  number  and  kind  of  journals  they 
read  regularly.  Tables  11,  12,  and  13  show  the  results  of 
this  inquiry. 
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Table  11. — Number  and  percent  of  meeting*  attended  by  teachers 


Number  of  meetings  j 

Teachers  attending 

Number 

_ 

Percent 

1 . 

1M 

43.  A 

2 . 

113 

31.  H 

3 . .. 

AH 

10,3 

4 . 

H 

2.2 

A . . . 

8 

2.2 

0  or  more . . 

13 

3.  A 

Total . 

3 M 

I  1.0 

1  Average. 


Table  12. — Kinds  of  meetings  attended  by  teachers 


Kinds  of  meetings 
attended 

Teachers 

Number 

Peroent 

State . . 

223 

OfU 

County . . . . 

178 

64.  ft 

National . . 

23 

7.0 

District . . . 

3A 

10.7 

Other . . 

A4 

lfl.fi 

Number  replying. 

Stt 

Table  13. — Kinds  of  magazines  read  by  teachers 


Kinds  of  magazines  read 

Teachers 

Number 

Percent 

Plans  and  methods— Primary  and  elementary... 
Magazines  having  educational  value . . 

444 

270 

127 

47 

3 

06.0 

AO  60 
28.03 

10.  AO 
0.0ft 

Journals  and  organs  of  educational  associations. . 
Miscellaneous. _ _  _ 

RWh/vVI  Tfffck  1  -1 

UvUvUI  _ _ 

Numhar  replying . 

4  A3 

Table  11  shows  the  number  and  percent  of  teachers  attend- 
mg  a  given  number  of  meetings.  Detailed  analysis  of  the 
facts  from  which  this  table  is  drawn  shows  that  the  largest 
percent  (54.4)  of  teachers  who  attended  only  one  meeting 
were  from  1-teacher  schools;  the  smallest  percent  (18.7)  were 
from  4-or-more  teacher  Bchools.  The  converse  is  true  with 
reference  to  the  percent  of  teachers  attending  two  meetings. 
For  the  1-teacher  group  it  is  20.6;  and  40.6  for  the  4-or-more 
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teacher  group.  According  to  the  analysis  here  presented  it 
is  dear  that  if  the  number  of  meetings  attended  may  bo  taken 
as  a  criterion,  the  teachers  of  the  4-or-more  teacher  schools 
exhibit  a  more  professional  attitude  than  teachers  of  the 
smaller  schools. 


KINDS  or  MKKTINOS  ATTENDED 

Frequently  the  kinds  of  meetings  of  educational  organiza¬ 
tions  which  one  attends  are  more  valuable  than  the  mere 
number  attended.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  analyze  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  meetings  reported  on  by  teachers 
in  this  study.  Since,  however,  data  were  not  gathered  on 
these  points  we  shall  present  here  only  the  kinds  of  meetings 
in  terms  of  the  geographical  boundaries  which  they  represent. 

As  shown  in  table  12,  five  kinds  of  organizations  are  listed, 
namely,  national,  State,  district,  county,  and  other.  This 
inquiry  was  answered  by  3211  teachers,  the  largest  number  of 
whom  attended  meetings  of  State-wide  organizations,  die  next 
in  order  of  popularity  being  mootings  of  county  organizations. 

Similar  to  results  found  in  the  section  just  preceding,  the 
teachers  of  4-or-moro  teacher  schools  surpass  those  of  the 
other  size  groups  in  the  jiercent  who  attend  meetings  of  the 
various  kinds.  This  advantage  is  particularly  pronounced 
in  the  matter  of  national  meetings. 

Nt'MHKU  AND  KIND  Of  MAOAZINES  HEAD 

Our  data  show  that  for  the  group  ns  a  whole,  1  out  of  every 
4  teachers  reads  only  I  journal;  nearly  a  third  read  2;  and  1 
out  of  every  4  reads  as  many  as  3.  Only  35  percent  of  the 
teachers  of  1 -teacher  schools  read  3  or  more  magazines  as 
compared  with  00  per  cent  of  those  of  the  4-or-more  teacher 
schools. 

Again,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  meetings,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  kind  of  magazines  read  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance 
than  the  number.  Table  13  lists  the  journals  read  by  teachers 
into  five  categories.  First,  those  having  to  do  with  methods 
and  plans  in  primary  and  elementary  education,  including 
such  journals  as  The  Instructor,  Grade  Teacher,  and  Primary 
Education;  second,  journals  and  organs  of  educational  asso¬ 
ciations;  third,  School  Life,  the  official  organ  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education;  fourth,  magazines  of  a  general 
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nature  having  some  educational  bearing,  such  as  Correct 
English,  Good  Housekeeping,  Tho  Progressive  Farmer,  and 
the  Pathfinder;  and  finally  a  miscellaneous  group. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  tho  journals  bearing  directly  on  tho 
technical  work  of  the  school  are  read  by  the  largest  number. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  teachers  read  some  journal 
belonging  to  group  1.  Further  details  may  be  observed  by 
reference  to  the  table. 

Among  the  many  factors  entering  into  the  professional 
advancement  of  school  teachers  and  administrators  none  is 
of  greater  importance  than  tho  out-of-school  interests  as 
revealed  by  the  number  and  kinds  of  educational  meetings 
attended  and  the  number  and  kinds  of  journals  read.  No 
educator  can  hope  to  grow  professionally  and  find  a  con¬ 
tinuing  appreciation  for  his  vocation  year  by  year  unless  ho 
enriches  his  own  thinking  through  contact  with  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  common  problems  and  informs  himself  on  the  newer 
ideas  and  trends  in  his  work  through  the  literature  of  the 
field. 

In  general,  it  may  be  concluded  from  the  evidence  here 
presented  that  Negro  teachers  under  Jeanes  supervisors,  when 
their  circumstances  are  considered,  are  endeavoring  to 
advance  themselves  professionally. 

SALARY  or  TEACHERS 

Table  14  and  figure  9  present  facts  on  salaries  of  1,157 
Negro  teachers  of  rural  schools  under  Jeanes  supervisors. 

There  are  several  important  features  about  the  table 
worthy  of  note:  The  extremely  low  minimum  and  maximum 
salary  range;  the  large  percent  of  teachers  who  receive  salaries 
in  the  lower  ranges;  and  the  small  percent  who  receive  salaries 
in  the  higher  ranges.  One  out  of  every  four  teachers  receives 
an  annual  salary  of  $300  or  less.  Another  fourth,  approxi¬ 
mately,  receives  between  $300  and  $400  a  year.  More  than 
70  percent  are  paid  a  salary  of  $500  or  less;  only  7  percent 
receive  as  much  as  $700. 

Differences  between  salaries  of  teachers  of  schools  of 
various  sizes  axe  not  especially  great.  However,  some  in¬ 
crease  may  be  noted  by  reference  to  table  14,  in  proceeding 
from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  schools. 
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Of  the  804  teachers  receiving  annual  salaries  of  $300  or 
less,  31  percent  belong  to  the  1 -teacher  schools  and  34  percent 
belong  to  the  2-teacher  schools.  Of  those  receiving  salaries 
in  the  higher  ranges  of  $700  and  above,  all  except  9  (89 
percent)  belong  to  the  3-  and  4-or-more  teacher  schools. 

The  Negro  teachers  of  the.  1-  and  2-teacher  schools  in  the 
present  study  receive  higher  salaries  than  the  Negro  teachers 
in  the  !-  and  2-teacher  schools  of  the  Gaumnitz  6  study,  the 
medians  for  his  l-  and  2-teacher  schools,  respectively,  are 
$314  and  $352  as  compared  with  $346  and  $360  for  those  in 
the  present  study. 


nom  xo*—  mornoi  or  mo  nunu  mm  Jtms  sowwiaoM  rao  kkhtx 
uumiu  vzmx  arm  cuts  uuata  (637  turn) 


Table  14. — Annual  salary  of  teachers  by  size  of  school 


Salary 

1-tMchar 

2-teacher 

3-teecher 

4-  or  more 
teacher 

Total 

Percent 

1 

mm 

a 

4 

6 

■9 

n 

$300  or  \m . 

$301-000 . .  .  . . 

a 

S3 

63 

63 

30 

17 

16 

51 

153 

162 

13.1 

13.1 

twi -too . 

MOI-UOO . . 

66 

06 

30 

83 

274 

23.7 

SA 

70 

40 

80 

243 

21.0 

uot-woo  . - . 

30 

33 

S3 

80 

156 

13.4 

■001*0700 . 

17 

30 

14 

48 

09 

8. 6 

9701  or  more . 

6 

S 

7 

66 

82 

7. 1 

Tool.. . 

340 

S36 

160 

423 

U 157 

100.0 

Median . 

*M6 

■AIM 

$439 

$478 

$400 

•  QaamnlU,  W.  H.  Op.clt. 
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Although,  according  to  our  evidence,  the  Negro  teacher 
under  Jeanes  supervisors  are  slightly  favored  in  the  matte, 
of  salaries  when  compared  with  Negro  rural  teachers  for  thi 
country  as  a  whole,  their  salaries  are  still  far  below  those  o: 
the  white  rural  teachers.  Gaumnitz  found  a  median  salarj 
of  $883  and  $881,  respectively,  for  white  teachers  of  the 
1-teacher  and  2-teacher  schools.  This  is  more  than  twice 
the  salary  received  by  Negro  rural  teachers  of  the  same  size 
of  schools.  The  median  salaries  for  white  teachers  of  the 
3-or-more  teacher  schools  in  the  open  country  and  in  villages 
or  towns,  respectively,  are  $1,022  and  $1,174  (1929-30). 

The  average  Negro  rural  teacher,  after  paying  her  room 
and  board,  has  a  very  small  balance  out  of  which  she  must 
buy  her  clothes,  shoes,  books  and  magazines,  and  other  inci¬ 
dentals,  pay  her  railroad  fare,  and  provide  for  the  0  or  7 
months  in  which  she  is  not  teaching, 


A  Rosenwald  School. 


CHAPTER  V 


administrative  AND  SUPERVISORY  PRACTICES 
IN  RURAL  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
FOR  NEGROES 

This  section  will  treat  the  following  topics:  Permanent 
records,  promotion,  use  of  psychological  and  standardized 
testa,  provision  for  individual  differences,  supervisory  visits, 
and  the  library. 

PERMANENT  RECORDS 

Unfortunately  data  were  not  available  in  this  study  to 
permit  a  report  on  more  than  the  form  in  which  records  are 
kept.  The  fact  that  only  287  teachers  replied  to  this  inquiry 
indicates  that  probably  the  majority  of  the  remaining  324 
teachers  kept  no  permanent  records  at  all.  While  in  no 
wise  condoning  this  deficiency,  in  all  fairness  it  should  be 
said  that  the  following  factors  in  the  rural  educational  situa¬ 
tion  among  Negroes  make  it  difficult  to  improve  record 
keeping:  (1)  laick  of  continuity  of  tenure  of  teachers;  (2)  lack 
of  equipment  and  facilities  for  keeping  records;  and  (3) 
lack  of  time  on  the  port  of  teachers  due  to  overcrowded 
schedules. 


Table  16 .—Method*  used  for  keeping  permanent  records 


t  A3  iwreent  did  sot  reply. 


Table  15  shows  the  facts  regarding  this  phase  of  the  study. 
The  bound  volume  seems  to  be  preferred  by  those  keeping 
permanent  records.  The  differences  between  schools  of  the 
various  a***  groups  are  not  sufficient  to  mention  here  in  detail. 
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Tahi.b  17. — How  pupils  7nake  up  failures 


Motfwl 


K&uiniiMtmti<.  ,  . . . 

HUUIMMT  M'httol  .  -  — 

K<*vhws  niitl  UstiW  . 

Sight  MrhiHtl  . 

ImmUlunl  lustructUm,  „ 
Hvptntlim!  suhjH't  . 

Kmru  w<»rk  tumble  «f  ueluwil  hours 

HtHM’iul  t  hiSSW.  ^  . . 

other . . . . 

Numl*r  replying. . 


Number 

Percent 

M 

17.2 

35 

10.8 

6 

1.8 

4 

1.2 

23 

7.0 

95 

29.3 

102 

31.4 

13 

4.0 

28 

8.6 

324 

Tho  only  method  in  which  there  is  a  significant  difference 
between  the  percentage  of  schools  in  the  various  groups  using 
it  is  in  the  ease  of  “individual  instruction.”  This  method  is 
used  by  15.3  percent  of  the  4-or-more  teacher  schools  as 
compared  with  11.1  for  the  3-teacher,  1.8  for  the  2-teacher, 
and  7.2  for  the  1-teneher  schools. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  waste  in  our  entire  school 
system  is  due  to  pupil  failures.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  approximately  a  fourth  of  the 
pupils  fail  each  year.  While  the  money  and  time  lost  due  to 
these  failures,  and  to  the  consequent  repetition  of  work  are 
considerable,  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars,  and  an 
aggregate  of  many  years,  these  are  by  no  means  the  most 
disastrous  results.  The  most  serious  consequences  have  to 
do  with  the  less  tangible  factors,  such  as  “failure  complex” 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and  its  concomitant  general  malad¬ 
justments  which  diffuse  themselves  through  the  whole  life 
of  the  pupil  and  frequently  result  in  repercussions  in  later 

^  It  is  heartening  to  note  the  extent  to  which  new  techniques 
and  procedures  of  student  personnel  research  and  adminis¬ 
tration  are  gaining  recognition  among  school  people.  It  is 
in  this  innovation  that  educators  hope  to  find  a  remedy  for 
evils  entailed  in  pupil  failures. 

OBJECTIVE  TESTING 

Psychological  examinations.— A  total  of  88  teachers 
reported  some  use  of  psychological  examinations.  Purposes 
for  which  results  of  these  examinations  are  used  are  shown 
in  table  18.  The  greatest  number  used  them  for  grade 
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The  writer  found  one  school  in  a  small  village  which  he 
visited  that  had  a  personnel  record  of  its  pupils  from  the 
first  grade  through  the  high  school.  Plans  were  being  made 
to  install  the  personnel  record  card  devised  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education. 

PROMOTION 

In  addition  to  scholastic  grades  there  are  a  number  of 
factors  which  determine  whether  or  not  a  pupil  passes  from 
one  grade  or  subject  to  the  next  higher.  The  number  and 
influence  of  these  factors  vary  with  different  teachers  and 
schools.  Among  those  commonly  considered,  the  following 
were  listed  by  379  teachers  as  conditioning  the  promotion  of 
their  pupils:  Age;  general  ability  or  average  in  all  subjects; 
time  spent  in  grade;  reviews,  tests,  and  monthly  examina¬ 
tions;  daily  recitations;  conduct;  daily  attendance;  effort; 
and  a  few  miscellaneous  factors. 

The  percentage  of  teachers  reporting  each  of  the  factors 
named  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  table  10.  Only  totals 
are  shown  here  as  the  differences  between  the  percent  of 
schools  of  the  various  sizes  making  use  of  the  soveral  factors 
are  very  slight. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  measures  provided  to  assist  pupils 
in  making  up  the  work  in  which  they  had  failed  teachers 
were  requested  to  list  such  means  as  they  use  for  the  purpose. 
Table  17  shows  the  answers  to  this  question.  The  means 
most  frequently  mentioned  by  the  324  teachers  replying  was 
"extra  work  outside  of  school  hours,”  which  was  indicated 
by  102,  or  31.4  percent.  The  means  receiving  the  next 
highest  frequency  of  mention  was  "repeating  subject”  (29.3 
percent). 

Table  16. — Factors  conditioning  passing 


Factor 

Number 

Percent 

Age . . . 

84 

82 

27 

64 

20 

» 

m 

65 

36 

8.2 

21.6 

7.1 

16.8 

28.7 

15.6 

82.7 
14.5 
2.4 

General  average  or  ability  in  all  subject* _ _ ... 

Time  spent  in  grade . . . 

Reviews,  tests,  monthly  examinations . . . 

Daily  recitation . . . 

Conduot . . . . 

Daily  attendance.- . 

Miscellaneous . . . 

Effort . . . 

Number  replying . 

872 
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assignment,  the  percent  being  34;  while  25  percent  used 
them  to  ascertain  the  mental  ability  of  pupils.  The  greatest 
difference  between  the  schools  of  the  various  size  groups  in 
the  use  made  of  the  results  of  psychological  examinations  is 
in  the  matter  of  grade  assignment;  the  two  larger  sized 
groups  of  schools  surpass  the  two  smaller  groups  in  this 
regard.  Their  respective  percentages  are  for  the  1-  and  2- 
teacher  schools,  25;  for  the  3-or-more  teacher  schools,  47. 

Standardized  tests.— The  use  of  standardized  tests  was 
reported  by  119  teachers.  Uses  made  of  the  results  of  these 
tests  together  with  the  percent  of  teachers  reporting  them 
are  shown  in  table  19.  Detailed  study  of  the  data  from 
which  this  table  is  made  shows  that  only  15  percent  of  the 
1-  and  2-teacher  schools  use  the  results  of  standardized 
tests  for  remedial  work,  while  this  use  is  employed  by  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  3-or-more  teacher  schools. 


Individual .  differences— Objective  tests  have  been  most 
helpful  in  discovering  individual  differences  among  pupils. 
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One  hundred  and  fifty-five  teachers  responded  to  the  inquiry 
concerning  individual  differences  and  listed  the  provisions 
they  made  for  them.  The  extent  to  which  the  schools 
included  in  the  present  study  have  made  provision  for  these 
differences  is  shown  in  table  20. 

Although  the  use  of  quantitative  data  resulting  from  objec¬ 
tive  testing  has  increased  at  a  very  rapid  rate  during  the  past 
decade  there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  The  lack  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  a  few  teachers  concerning  some  of  the 
newer  educational  devices  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
reply:  In  answer  to  the  question  on  the  inquiry  form,  “Do 
you  have  any  provisions  to  take  care  of  individual  differences 
of  pupils  in  your  school?”  one  teacher  replied,  “Yes;  among 
the  trustees,  patrons,  and  pupils  we  settle  all  differences.” 
It  is  encouraging,  however,  to  observe  the  entrance,  even  on  a 
small  scale,  of  t  hese  modern  procedures  into  the  list  of  admin¬ 
istrative  practices  in  use  by  Negro  rural  school  teachers  as 
shown  by  our  da  ta.  It  is  of  particular  significance  to  note  the 
extent  to  which  the  larger  sized  schools  surpass  the  smaller 
ones  in  the  employment  and  use  of  these  devices. 

T/UU.K  20, -  Tat cher a  making  ’provisions  for  individual  differences 


ProvUlon 

Teachers 

Number 

Percent 

Ormiplng  nut!  nation  in* . . . . 

38 

24.8 

Ariftfititi*  ewim and  methods.  .......... . . 

24 

15.4 

8uimrvl*Ml  study. .  . . . . 

1 

.6 

InmmMrd  load . . . . 

22 

14. 1 

Ksirntim*  .  ..  . . . . . 

39 

25.1 

Individual  htdn  . . . . . . . . 

27 

17.4 

Root*!  rocttfidtion . . . . . . 

3 

1.9 

Othw,  ,  . . . . 

15 

9.6 

Nudiiitf  f*plyini-  -  . - . . 

155 

SUPERVISION 

Aa  has  frequently  been  said,  the  most  acute  problem  in  the 
education  of  diildren  in  rural  areas  is  that  of  supervision. 
This  problem  is  accentuated  in  the  case  of  Negroes.  Prac¬ 
tically  the  only  supervision  received  by  them  comes  from  the 
Jeanee  supervising  teachers.  The  Florida  Educational  Sur¬ 
vey  Commission,  in  commenting  on  Negro  education,  said: 

Outstanding  among  the  conclusions  at  which  one  must  arrive  regard¬ 
ing  Negro  education  in  Florida  is  the  fact  that  conditions  are  what  can 
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be  best  termed  “spotty.”  In  other  words,  in  one  county  conditions 
approaching  a  somewhat  satisfactory  state  nmy  in1  found,  while  in  the 
next  county  the  most  backward  ant!  deplorable  condition  will  exist. 
Furthermore,  even  in  the  same  county  two  neighboring  schools  may  be 
almost  as  different  as  ratings  of  good  and  bad  would  indicate.  One  is 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  these  “spotty”  conditions  am  in  a  large 
measure  due  to  lack  of  effective  supervision,  State  and  local.1 

In  table  21  are  contained  data  for  76  Jeanes  teachers  who 
cooperated  in  this  study  with  regard  to  the  number  of  visits 
made  to  the  611  schools.  Information  is  also  included  on 
county  superintendents.  This  table  reveals  that  326  schools 
during  the  school  year  1929-30  received  a  total  of  624  visits 
from  Jeanes  teachers.  It  can  he  easily  understood  how 
difficult  it  would  be  for  Jeanes  teachers  to  visit  their  schools 
more  frequently  when  it  is  remembered  that  each  Jeanes 
teacher  has  under  her  supervision  an  average  of  33  schools, 
49  teachers,  and  1,737  pupils.*  Some  of  them  have  under 
their  supervision  as  many  as  75  to  90  schools,  enrolling  more 
than  10,000  pupils. 


Table  21. — Number  of  visits  per  month  made  by  Jeanes  supervisors  and 
county  superintendents 


Schools 

Jeanea  supervisor 

County  superintendent 

Size 

Number 

Schools 

visited 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 
of  visits 

Schools 

visited 

Peroent 
of  total 

Number 
of  visits 

i 

1 

S 

4 

« 

« 

7 

8 

l-teaoher . 

278 

140 

80.11 

106 

82 

11.50 

38 

2-teaoher . 

m 

27 

8a  28 

107 

21 

10,80 

23 

8-teacher . . . . . 

82 

80 

01.01 

04 

11 

18.  M 

U 

4-  or  more  teacher . 

81 

47 

88.02 

05 

10 

10.75 

20 

Total . 

011 

320 

83.35 

524 

80 

13.00 

93 

The  average  number  of  visits  paid  to  schools  by  Jeanes 
teachers  rises  as  the  size  of  school  increases.  The  most 
significant  feature  about  table  21  is  the  fact  that  only  80 
teachers  reported  any  visits  from  the  county  or  district  super¬ 
intendent.  One  teacher  claimed  that  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent  had, not  visited  her  school  in  9  years,  while  some  in 
other  counties  reported  2  or  3  visits  a  year  from  the  super¬ 
intendent. 


8nrv*r  Commission.  Offloia]  Report.  Apr.  3, 1 sat.  TaOahaassa. 
s  Liston,  Hardy.  ,Op.  olt. 
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In  a  remit  study  of  the  supervision  of  high  schools  for 
Negroes it  was  found  that  schools  in  rural  areas  received 
fewer  visits  from  supervisory  officers  than  did  schools  in 
urban  centers.  Thus,  thoso  schools  which  need  the  most 
supervision,  because  of  the  inadequate  preparation  of  their 
teachers  and  other  disadvantages,  received  the  least. 

MHRAUY 

On  account  of  went  changes  in  educational  theory  and 
practice,  schools  are  becoming  increasingly  dependent  upon 
libraries.  Table  22  shows  that  the  library  facilities  for  Negro 
children  in  rural  areas  are  very  meager.  However,  better 
prepared  teachers,  more  modem  teaching  methods,  and 
stimulation  and  aid  from  State  and  other  agencies  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  have  an  influence  in  improving  the  school  library 
situation  for  colored  children. 


Table  22. — Library  bookt 


8lx«  of  school 

Avertge 

▼olumee 
per  school 

Schools 

replying 

. . . . 

69 

48 

48 

69 

............... 

1-tnirhtr  ,,  . . 

M 

22 

tor- mar*  tuctnf,..,....,.. . . 

117 

46 

Total . . . . 

74 

170 

Table  22  shows  the  average  number  of  books  per  school 
for  each  aizo  group.  The  advantage  held  by  the  4-or-more 
teacher  schools  over  the  smaller  schools  in  most  of  the  other 
school  factors  considered  is  maintained  in  the  matter  of 
average  number  of  library  books  per  school. 

Two  observations  should  be  made  with  reference  to  this 
table.  First,  these  schools,  being  under  Jeanes  teachers, 
probably  represent  better  practices  than  would  be  found  in 
the  general  run  of  Negro  rural  schools.  Consequently,  the 
showing  made  here,  small  though  it  is,  is  probably  not  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  general  situation.  Second,  the  value  of  a 
library  lies  not  so  much  in  the  number  of  books  as  in  the 
kind  and  accessibility.  A  dstailed  study  of  these  factors, 
which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  study,  would  yield 
valuable  information.  One  ingenious  principal,  unable  to 

•  OtUrv,  AmbroM.  Swoodur  tdaoMtoo  lor  N«nm  Op.  dt. 
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secure  a  library  room  for  his  school,  solved  his  problem.  In 
order  to  make  the  books  the  school  possessed  accessible  to 
the  pupils,  he  converted  part  of  the  balcony  of  his  auditorium 
into  a  library.  This  temporary  arrangement,  with  its 
mezzanine  effect,  presented  a  very  good  appearance. 

In  this  connection  it  is  encouraging  to  note  the  aid  to  the 
library  movement  which  the  Roscnwald  Fund  has  furnished. 
In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Foundation  for  1929, 4  the  presi¬ 
dent  outlined  the  activities  of  the  fund  in  furnishing  library 
facilities  for  rural  schools  and  suggested  the  type  of  coopera- 
tion  which  would  be  given, 

Kc"d  Fuadl  R,p0rt  ,w  th*  W*  *».  Chicago, 


CHAPTER  VI  :  BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Few  phases  of  education  of  Negroes  in  rural  communities 
have  made  greater  progress  tiinn  schoolhouse  planning  and 
erection.  Receiving  impetus  from  the  Rosenwald  Fund,  tlie 
movement  has  grown  until  the  amount  of  money  spent  for 
the  erection  of  school  buildings,  while  relatively  small  in 
comparison  with  the  need,  has  reached  large  proportions. 
Much  space  could  he  devoted  to  the  subject  of  lack  of  school¬ 
rooms  anti  inadequate  buildings  and  equipment  for  colored 
children  in  rural  communities.  While  quantitative  data  of 
a  national  scope  Waring  on  this  situation  for  the  present 
year  are  not  available,  it  is  generally  known  that  schoolhouses 
for  Negro  children  in  most  of  the  rural  areas  of  the  South 
are  in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  to  say  the  least.  The  extent  of 
aid  by  the  Rosenwald  Fund  in  providing  more  and  better 
school  buildings  for  Negroes  in  rural  communities  can  be 
seen  from  table  23. 

Tablb  23.—.S 'chord  buildings  aided  by  Rosenwald  Fund,  191S-19S0 
together  with  pupil  capacity  and  cost 1 


Mate 

Buildings 
aided  by 
fund 

Pupil 

capacity 

Coet 

Alabama . . . . 

366 

88,070 

$1, 177,636 

Arkansas  ... ........ 

m 

43,650 

1,809,953 

Florida  ..  .  ......... 

110 

X,  835 

1,320,833 

(leorfla . . 

331 

31,635 

1,112,404 

Kentucky . 

146 

14,700 

866,790 

Louisiana.  ..  . . 

437 

60,855 

1,665, 172 

Maryland  . 

144 

13,140 

717,320 

Missbalttpi  . 

MB 

73,305 

2,070, 103 

North  Carolina. . 

790 

106,000 

1  4,722,742 

Oklahoma. . 

190 

16,920 

961, 173 

Health  Carolina....... 

476 

70,390 

2,740,210 

Twin  war  ■ ............ 

367 

42,075 

1,838,695 

Taxa* . . . . 

476 

49,590 

2,035,456 

Virginia . 

363 

39,870 

1,703,885 

Total . . 

6,075 

613,495 

25,342,272 

*  Sznbree,  Edwin  R.  Julius  Roeaswald  Fund,  Review  for  the  year*  Chicago,  1930. 
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Bl’ILDlN'OS 

Jeanes  teachers  have  been  especially  active  in  the  building 
of  these  Rosenwald  schools  to  which  attention  has  been 
called.  Table  24  shows  that  of  the  587  schools  concerning 
which  teachers  reported,  230,  or  39.1  percent,  are  liosenwald 
schools. 

Materials  of  construction.— -Practically  all  of  the  teachers 
reporting  on  the  typo  of  construction  indicated  that  their 
schools  are  frame  buildings.  Out  of  a  total  of  589  schools 
reported,  567,  or  96  percent,  are  of  frame  construction;  15 
axe  brick;  4,  stucco;  and  3  are  constructed  of  some  other 
material. 

Stale  of  repair  of  buildings. — In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
general  condition  of  the  buildings  which  house  elementary 
rural  schools  for  colored  children,  teachers  wore  asked  to 
express  their  opinions  regarding  the  state  of  repair  of  the 
building.  The  items  about  which  information  was  sought 
were:  Outside  paint,  inside  paint,  windows,  woodwork,  Bteps, 
and  masonry. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  these  data  lack  objectivity,  inas¬ 
much  as  no  score  card  was  used  in  an  attempt  to  standardize 
the  judgments  of  teachers.  However,  it  is  believed  that  the 
teachers  answering  have  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  what  is 
good,  fair,  and  poor  in  the  matter  of  the  state  of  repair  of 
their  buildings  to  give  some  validity  to  their  opinions. 

Table  24. — Number  and  percent  of  Rosenxoald  schools  by  site  of  school 


Size  of  schools 

Number 

replying 

Number 
or  Hoeen- 
weld 
echoote 

Percent 

1 

m 

mm 

M 

l-teacher . . . 

306 

187 

68 

77 

63 

30 

36 

61 

30.00 

ea  la 
63.06 

ea  38 

2-t6aoher.— . 

3-teacher . 

4-or-more  teacher . . . 

Total . 

687 

380 

80.1 

Table  25  shows  the  results  of  inquiry. 

The  teachers  of  the  4-or-more  teacher  schools  are  the  only 
ones  who  report  the  condition  of  any  portion  of  their  build¬ 
ings  to  be  in  good  repair  in  as  many  as  50  percent  of  the  cases. 
Considering  all  the  schools  together,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
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In  view  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  seating  pro¬ 
vision  for  children,1  it  is  unfortunate  to  find  schools  still  using 
ancient  seating  facilities  in  the  form  of  benches,  but  they  may 
still  be  found  in  many  rural  schools,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  rural  schools  for  colored  children.  Table  26 
indicates  that  208  schools  (39.09  percent)  use  benches  with 
backs,  but  no  desks  in  front,  similar  to  church  pews,  while 
7.51  percent  had  seats  with  no  backs.  Seventy-six  (14.28 
percent)  teachers  said  that  all  their  seats  were  the  same 
height.  This  fact  is  significant  considering  the  wide  variation 
in  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  as  shown  in  chapter  IV.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  larger-sized  schools  over  the  smaller  ones  is 
again  to  be  noted  in  their  seating  facilities. 

Blackboards. — Another  essential  for  the  successful  prose¬ 
cution  of  school  work  is  adequate  blackboard  facilities.  How 
well  are  rural  schools  for  Negroes  under  Jeanes  teachers  thus 
provided?  Table  27  answers  this  question.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  11  (2.42  percent)  of  the  454  teachers  responding 
said  their  schools  had  no  blackboards.  Black  oilcloth  was 
used  in  46  schools  (10.13  percent).  Beaverboard  was  used 
by  69.16  percent.  Only  83  (18.28  percent)  had  slate  boards. 


Table  27. — Blackboard  facilities  by  size  of  school 


Kind  of  blackboards 
provided 

1-teacher 

2-teacher 

3-teacher 

4-or  more 
teacher 

Total 

Num¬ 

ber 

!  Per¬ 
cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per- 

oent. 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per- 

oent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

1 

n 

D 

D 

n 

D 

D 

8 

9 

10 

11 

No  blackboards . 

8 

4,21 

1 

0.68 

1 

2.04 

1 

1.49 

11 

2.42 

Black  oilcloth . 

28 

14  7a 

14 

9.45 

2 

408 

2 

2.99 

46 

10. 13 

Beaverboard . 

128 

67,38 

103 

69.59 

38 

77.55 

45 

67. 16 

314 

69.16 

Boards  of  slate . 

26 

13.68 

30 

20.27 

8 

16.32 

19 

28.36 

63 

18.28 

Total  replying— 

190 

148 

49  i 

67 

454 

Other  facilities. — The  use  of  a  variety  of  teaching  aids  in 
addition  to  the  conventional  textbook  is  rapidly  coming  into 
wide  use  by  forward-looking  teachers  and  administrators. 
They  are  among  the  first  things  for  which  one  looks  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  evaluate  the  ability  of  a  school  to  do  effective  work. 


i  In  order  to  provide  for  the  more  modem  teaching  methods  many  schools  are  beginning  to 
use  chairs  and  tables  of  varying  heights. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  rural  schools  under  consideration 
here  measure  up  in  this  regard  is  shown  in  table  28.  From 
the  picture  shown  in  this  table  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a 

paucity  of  teaching  aids  Table  28. — Number  and  percent  of 
and  facilities  111  the  rural  schools  having  additional  equipment 
elementary  schools  for  (.teaching  aids) 

Negroes  under  considera¬ 
tion.  And  insofar  as  this 
picture  is  representative, 
it  reveals  a  situation 
having  wide  educational 
implications. 


Type  of  equipment 
provided 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
schools 

Percent 
of  schools 
replying 

Maps . 

256 

90 

57 

21 

12 

1 

6 

1 

33 

81. 62 
28.66 

18. 15 
6.69 
3.82 

0. 31 
1.91 

0. 31 
10.50 

Charts . 

Illustrative  pictures . 

Band  tray . 

Stereoscope . 

Victrola  or  piano . 

Bulletin  board . 

Miscellaneous . 

Number  replying. . . . 

314 

Table  29. — Number  and  percent  of 
schools  having  given  type  of  service 
facilities 


Type  of  service  facilities 


SERVICE  FACILITIES 

Table  29  reveals  facts 
which  have  important  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  health  of 
the  rural  N  egro  population. 

Data  are  given  on  heating 
and  fire  protection  facili¬ 
ties;  provision  for  drinking 
water,  and  washing  and 
bathing;  lighting  and  toilet 
facilities. 

Heating  and  fire  protec¬ 
tion. — Practically  ®dl  the 
schools  are  heated  by 
stoves.  In  the  61 1  schools 
included  in  the  study,  581 
(05  percent)  stoves  were 
used.  This  is  important 
when  considered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  fact  that 
67  percent  of  the  schools 
have  no  fire  protection  facil¬ 
ities,  as  shown  in  the  table. 

Drinking  water. — The 
percentage  of  schools  pro¬ 
viding  drinking  water  from 
deep  and  shallow  wells  is  37.  From  data  in  hand  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  water  from  many  of  these  wells  does 
not  get  regular  inspection  and  chemical  analysis. 


Heating  system: 

Stoves  (wood  or  coal)--- - 

Heaters  (gas) . 

Orates  (wood  orooal)...- 

Other . . . 

Fire  protection: 

None . . 

Standpipe.... . 

Chemical  fire  extinguisher 

Fireproof  building . 

Other.. . 

Drinking  provisions: 

Shallow  well . 

Deep  well- . 

Common  cup . 

Individual  cup . . 

Outdoor  fountain . 

Indoor  fountain . 

Other., . - . 

Washing  facilities: 

Hand  basins . . 

Common  towel. . 

Individual  towel . 

Lighting  system; 

None . 

Lamps. ..... .......... 

Gaslight . 

Electricity . 

Other . 

Toilet  facilities: 

None . 

Outdoor . 

Outdoor  flush . 

Indoor  chemical . 

Indoor  flush . 

Fro  tooted...- . 

Not  protected . . 


Num¬ 

ber 

Percent 

581 

95.09 

1 

.16 

12 

1.96 

6 

.81 

410 

67. 10 

15 

2.46 

£1 

8.34 

13 

2.13 

18 

2.94 

79 

12.92 

148 

24.22 

47 

7.69 

400 

65.46 

31 

5.07 

34 

5.56 

116 

18.08 

380 

62.19 

63 

10.31 

232 

37.97 

131 

21.44 

333 

54.50 

12 

1.96 

64 

10.47 

2 

.32 

11 

1.80 

615 

84.28 

11 

1.80 

3 

.49 

13 

2.12 

442 

72.30 

85 

13.91 
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Washing  facilities. — In  view  of  t.lie  importance  of  clean 
hands  to  health  it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  62  percent  of  the 
schools  possessed  washbasins  and  that  38  percent  had 
individual  towels.  Doubtless  this  is  a  reflection  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Jeanes  teachers.  While  no  information  is  available 
concerning  the  use  of  these  facilities,  from  general  observation 
it  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  they  are  fairly  well  used. 

Lighting  facilities. — Of  the  611  schools  in  tho  study,  131 
(21.44  percent)  had  no  artificial  lighting  facilities;  383  (54.5 
percent)  had  lamps;  while  electricity  was  used  by  10.5 
percent. 

Attempt  was  made  to  gather  information  concerning 
the  natural  lighting  of  the  schools,  but  usable  data  were 
unobtainable. 

Toilet  facilities. — Five  hundred  and  fifteen  (84.28  percent) 
of  the  schools  had  ordinary  outdoor  toilets;  11  schools  had 
outdoor  flush  toilets  and  13  had  indoor  flush  toilets. 

Two  features  about  this  table  are  worthy  of  note:  First, 
there  are  11  schools  that  had  no  toilet  facilities  at  all;  and 
second,  85  (13.91  percent)  teachers  said  their  toilets  were  not 
well  protected  nor  had  sufficient  privacy. 

In  many  instances  there  are  only  slight  differences  between 
schools  of  various  sizes  in  the  percent  of  their  number 
possessing  the  facilities  discussed  above,  but  wherever  the 
differences  are  significant  in  practically  every  case  they  are 
in  favor  of  the  larger-sized  schools. 

SCHOOL  OABDBN 

Only  61  (10  percent)  schools  have  school  gardens,  according 
to  the  data  in  hand.  The  4-or-more  teacher  schools  greatly 
surpass  the  others  in  this  regard,  the  percentage  of  schools 
of  this  group  having  school  gardens  being  27.16  as  compared 
with  5.75  percent  of  the  1-teacher  schools,  9.84  percent  of  the 
2-teacher  schools,  and  6.7  percent  of  the  3-teacher  schools. 

If  the  small  number  of  schools  having  gardens  reflects  the 
tendency  of  a  shift  in  emphasis  from  school  gardens  to  home 
gardens  under  the  supervision  of  the  school,  the  small  number 
is  not  to  be  deplored.  But  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent 
this  is  true.  However,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  school 
has  an  obligation  in  promoting  a  greater  appreciation  for  the 
finer  values  of  rural  life  by  every  possible  means,  whether 
by  school  gardens,  home  gardens,  or  some  other  agency. 


CHAPTER  VII  :  EXTENDED  SCHOOL  SERVICES 

As  has  been  repeatedly  observed,  the  bringing  of  the  school 
and  community  into  closer  relationship  is  one  of  the  primary 
aims  of  the  Jeanes  teachers.  Considerable  activity  in  this 
regard,  therefore,  should  be  found  among  the  schools  under 
their  supervision. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  extended  school 
service  observed  by  the  writer  was  the  case  of  a  school  build¬ 
ing  project  in  one  of  the  black-belt  counties.  For  more  than 
17  years  the  Jeanes  supervisor  had  labored  in  the  county  in 
an  effort  to  stimulate  interest  and  encourage  cooperation  in 
building  more  and  better  schools.  This  most  recent  project 
was  to  be  her  crowning  achievement.  Negro  citizens  of  the 
community  donated  more  than  60,000  feet  of  lumber  from 
their  farms.  They  also  donated  their  labor  and  other  serv¬ 
ices  to  build  the  schoolhouse.  Men  in  the  community  who 
were  not  skilled  mechanics  would  go  out  and  work  on  the 
farms  of  men  who  were  skilled,  thus  releasing  the  skilled  per¬ 
sons  for  work  on  the  school  building.  One  old  gentleman 
who  hauled  the  first  logs  from  which  lumber  was  obtained 
for  the  first  Rosenwald  school  in  the  county  and  who  had 
helped  on  many  others  was  particularly  proud  of  the  small 
flpciat.qnf  ft  which  he  gave  on  what  he  considered  his  last  school 
project.  Although  the  school  board  did  not  contribute  a 
dollar  to  the  erection  of  this  improved  4-room  school,  all  the 
citizens,  colored  and  white,  rejoiced  at  its  completion  and 
dedication,  and  the  supervisor  was  happiest  of  all,  not  merely 
because  her  son  was  made  principal,  but  because  of  what  she 
considered  to  be  the  triumph  of  an  idea — school  and  com¬ 
munity  cooperation. 

Another  example  of  extended  school  services  is  the  case  of 
a  young  agricultural  teacher  who  made  a  simple  social  and 
economic  survey  of  the  Negroes  in  his  county  and  used  the 
information  obtained  in  extension  classes  for  the  farmers. 

In  an  effort  to  ascertain  objective  data  concerning  this 
matter,  teachers  were  asked  to  describe  briefly  provisions 
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made  by  them  to  promote  good  relationship  between  school 
and  community.  A  variety  of  replies  was  received  to  this 
inquiry.  The  activities  named  were  classified  into  eight  cate¬ 
gories  as  shown  in  table  30.  The  teachers  responding 
numbered  482. 

There  are  slight  differences  between  the  sizes  of  schools  in 
the  average  number  of  activities  sponsored.  For  the 
1-teacher  schools  the  average  is  1.6;  2-teacher  schools,  1.8; 
3-teacher  schools,  2;  and  4-or-more  teacher  schools,  1.9. 

In  the  percentage  of  schools  promoting  the  various  kinds 
of  activities  listed  there  are  only  two  activities  in  which  the 
differences  are  particularly  marked,  namely,  parent-teacher 
associations  and  visitation  of  homes.  In  both  cases  a  greater 
percentage  of  larger  schools  promoted  them.  The  percent¬ 
ages  of  schools  of  various  sizes  which  sponsor  parent-teacher 
associations  are:  1 -teacher  schools,  50.4;  2-teacher  schools, 
72.7;  3-teacher  schools,  70;  and  4-or-more  teacher  schools, 
88.6. 

In  the  matter  of  home  visitation  the  following  percentages 
prevail:  1-teacher  schools,  12.01;  2-teacher  schools,  12.33; 
3-teacher  schools,  16;  4-or-more  teacher  schools,  21.42. 


Table  30. — Number  and  percent  of  teachers  who  named  various  activities 
sponsored  by  their  schools ,  by  size  of  school 


Activity 

1-teacher 

2-teacher 

3-teacher 

4-or-more 

teacher 

Total 

Per¬ 

cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

1 

Z 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Parent-teacher  associ¬ 

ation . 

106 

60.40 

112 

72.72 

36 

70 

62 

88.57 

314 

65.14 

Community  league.— 

16 

7. 09 

8 

6. 10 

5 

10 

29 

6.01 

Special  programs . 

66 

31.26 

29 

18.83 

12 

24 

13 

18.  57 

119 

24.67 

Opportunity  school... 

11 

6.28 

3 

1.94 

4 

8 

5 

7. 14 

23 

4.77 

Visiting  homes . 

26 

12. 01 

19 

12.33 

8 

16 

15 

21.42 

67 

13.90 

Cooperation  with 

church . 

7 

3.36 

7 

4.64 

4 

8 

6 

7.14 

23 

4.77 

School  visiting  days... 

70 

33. 65 

60 

32.46 

19 

38 

21 

30.00 

160 

33. 19 

Mother’s  dub . 

7 

3.36 

4 

2.59 

2 

4 

2 

2.85 

15 

3.11 

Other . 

43 

20.67 

63 

34.40 

20 

40 

16 

22.86 

132 

27.39 

For  the  group  as  a  whole  the  percentages  of  schools  foster¬ 
ing  the  activities  listed  are:  Parent-teacher  associations, 
65.14;  school  visiting  days,  33.19;  special  programs,  24.67; 
visiting  homes,  13.90;  community  league,  6.01;  cooperation 
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with  church,  4.77;  opportunity  school,  4.77;  mothers7  clubs, 
3.11;  and  other,  27.39. 

These  extension  activities  indicate  that  the  supervisors 
attempted  to  attain  the  goals  set  for  them  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Dillard  when  he  laid  down  the  following  four  rules  for  their 
guidance  (the  only  specific  rules  given  them):  (1)  Keep  in 
touch  with  the  county  superintendent;  (2)  keep  in  touch 
with  the  ministers  and  churches;  (3)  get  some  particular 
work  done  that  will  latch  the  school  to  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity;  and  (4)  you  are  only  a  helping  visitor;  it  is  not 
your  school,  so  do  not  bo  bossy. 

The  following  excerpts  from  letters  and  reports  from  Jeanes 
teachers  illustrate  the  type  and  scope  of  extension  work 
done  by  them  and  the  nature  of  the  community  relationships 
which  are  promoted: 

L  .  .  .  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Home  Makers  Department, 
it  has  been  possible  to  demonstrate  lessons  in  domestic  science  as  well 
as  to  acquaint  the  children  with  many  useful  household  products. 
Talks  have  been  made  on  care  of  the  books,  cleanliness,  health,  and 
sanitation.  All  schools  are  preparing  for  the  Interscholastic  League 
which  convenes  at  Rocky  Mound  School  in  this  month. 

Negro  History  Week  was  well  conducted  and  much  interest  mani¬ 
fested. 

Money  raised  for  school  purposes,  $48.17. 

2.  .  .  .  Four  P.T.A.  and  one  teachers'  meeting  were  held.  Quite 
a  few  schools  observed  Negro  History  Week. 

A  live-at-homo  program  was  discussed  and  stressed  in  each  adult 
meeting. 

$25.25  reported. 

3.  ...  A  very  keen  interest  is  being  shown  in  all  school  activities— 
improving  and  beautifying  grounds.  Fences  are  being  repaired  and 
new  ones  built,  trees  and  flowers  are  planted.  Several  school  gardens 
deserve  special  mention.  Sugarland  has  reported  $6.50  as  the  result  of 
the  sale  of  garden  plants  and  vegetables. 

The  Interscholastic  League  and  County  Meet  will  be  held  March 
25-26,  at  Sugarland.  All  hands  are  busy  making  preparations  for  this 
splendid  occasion.  Activities  of  club  women  and  girls  will  be  displayed 
and  its  development  and  possibilities  for  the  future  pointed  out.  The 
display  of  the  work  in  sewing,  handicraft,  home  improvement,  and  can¬ 
ning  will  demonstrate  what  has  been  done. 

Rosenwald  Day  will  be  observed  in  - County  generally,  but 

especially  in  Rosenwald  school  buildings.  What  an  opportunity  to 
honor  the  name  of  one  whose  liberality  has  so  benefited  the  Negro. 

Visited  many  homes  and  in  many  cases  endeavored  to  relieve  the 
sick. 

Money  reported  raised  for  school  improvement,  $122.36. 
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4.  .  .  .  Negro  History  Week  was  observed  in  several  of  the  schools. 

I  feel  that  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Negro  during  Negro 
History  Week  has  done  some  good  toward  creating  a  desire  among  the 
students  to  read  what  Negro  literature  they  are  able  to  get. 

A  large  number  of  programs  were  rendered,  also  a  large  number  of 
trees  and  shrubs  were  planted,  which  featured  a  part  of  the  school 
programs  on  February  22. 

5.  .  .  .  The  month  of  May  has  surely  proved  to  be  all  too  short  a 
month  with  so  many  ideas  to  be  worked  out. 

The  following  weeks  and  special  days  have  been  observed  by  the 
schools  and  communities:  National  Child  Health  Day,  May  Mother’s 
Day,  May  8;  World  Good-Will  Day,  May  18;  *Music  Week,  May  1. 

The  May  Queen  was  crowned  in  New  Town  and  Central  High  School. 
Park  School  had  a  pageant  representing  eight  nations  of  the  world  in 
costumes,  songs,  and  dances.  Hillside’s  school  closing  represented 
daily  activities.  There  were  361  graduated  from  the  seventh  grades 
and  94  graduated  from  the  high  schools  in  the  county. 

The  work  of  the  clubs  and  communities  is  progressing  nicely.  They 
have  reported  5,000  chickens,  850  turkeys,  500  goslings,  250  pigs; 
canned  1,000  quarts  of  berries,  600  pints  of  jellies  and  jams,  and  975 
quarts  of  vegetables. 

The  teachers  have  had  an  executive  committee  meeting  outlining 
plans  for  the  summer.  I  am  urging  all  of  them  to  attend  the  Bishop- 
Wiley  Summer  School  to  get  the  information  offered  by  the  course  in 
rural  school  supervision,  which  is  endorsed  by  our  county  superintend¬ 
ent.  We  are  proud  to  have  this  course  taught  in  our  county. 

6.  .  .  .  The  Jeanes  work  in  this  county  closed  May  16,  with  a  very 
successful  year’s  work.  I  hope  that  the  work  will  continue  to  grow 
and  the  literary  and  industrial  work  will  keep  the  same  keen  interest 
in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

During  the  school  year,  I  have  made  169  visits  to  schools,  visited 
40  homes,  organized  14  clubs,  raised  $365,  and  traveled  approximately 
1,500  miles. 

7-  *  .  -  At  last  we  are  winding  up  a  large  brick  Rosenwald  school 
built  entirely  by  colored,  on  colored  land,  by  free  colored  labor,  etc. 
We  purpose  dedicating  it  July  26-28. 

We  had  problems  during  the  depression,  but  we  are  through,  with 
only  about  $2,500  indebtedness  on  a  $20,000  building.  This  sohool 
is  8  miles  from  three  towns  and  12  miles  from  the  Training  School. 
Built  in  a  community  of  100  square  miles  of  land  owned  by  Negro 
farmers  whose  labor  has  built  the  brick  school  149  by  66  feet. 

These  letters  and  reports  are  typical  of  the  hundreds 
which  have  been  written  by  the  Jeanes  teachers  since  the 
beginning  of  the  work,  and  indicate  the  importance  which 
has  been  attached  to  the  matter  of  extending  the  services 
of  the  schools  into  the  life  of  the  community. 


CHAPTER  VIII  :  SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  significant  findings  and 
conclusions  resulting  from  the  present  study: 

1 .  Rural  schools  for  colored  children  are,  in  general,  far 

removed  from  the  pupils  they  serve.  Of  the 
44,187  pupils  under  investigation,  17  percent  live 
3  miles  or  more  from  the  school  they  attend  and 
39  percent  live  a  distance  of  2  miles  or  more. 

2.  Despite  the  inaccessibility  of  schools,  most  Negro 

pupils  in  rural  areas  must  either  walk  to  school 
or  provide  their  own  conveyances.  Of  44,187 
pupils  it  was  reported  that  only  471,  or  1.06 
percent,  are  transported  to  and  from  school  at 
public  expense. 

3.  Pupil  mortality  in  Negro  rural  schools  is  extremely 

high.  According  to  data  in  the  present  study, 
out  of  100  Negro  pupils  who  start  in  the  first 
grade  only  9  reach  the  fifth  grade,  7  the  sixth 
grade,  4  the  seventh  grade,  and  2  the  eighth 
grade.  More  than  76  percent  of  the  pupils  are 
enrolled  in  the  first  four  grades.  In  other  words, 
more  than  one  third  of  the  Negro  pupils  never  go 
beyond  the  first  grade  and  nearly  three  fourths 
never  advance  beyond  the  fourth  grade.  This  is 
in  close  agreement  with  the  situation  found  among 
Negroes  for  the  Southern  States  in  general,  but  is 
a  great  deal  worse  than  the  situation  found  among 
all  the  children  of  the  country. 

4.  This  study  shows  that  Negro  pupils  are  greatly 

retarded,  the  proportion  of  the  pupils  who  are 
•  over  age  being  approximately  two  thirds.  The 
amount  of  retardation  seems  to  be  related  to  the 
size  of  school.  Fewer  of  the  pupils  of  4-or-more 
teacher  schools  are  over  age  than  is  true  of  the 
smaller  schools.  It  is  believed  that  much  of  the 
excessive  retardation  among  Negro  pupils  is  due 
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to  shortness  of  the  school  term,  poorly  prepared 
and  overloaded  teachers,  lack  of  equipment,  poor 
health,  and  inaccessibility  of  schools. 

5.  The  typical  teacher  of  the  1-,  2-,  and  3-teacher  Negro 

elementary  rural  school  under  Jeanes  teachers  is 
a  woman  and  is  approximately  30  years  of  age; 
the  typical  head  teacher  of  the  4-  or  more-teacher 
rural  school  for  Negroes  is  a  married  man  of  about 
35  years  of  age.  The  training  of  the  Negro 
teachers  of  rural  elementary  schools  under  Jeanes 
teachers  increases  markedly  with  the  size  of 
school.  The  average  for  the  entire  group  is  about 
one  year  of  college  training.  The  averages  fpr 
the  various  sizes  of  school  are:  1-teacher,  0.24; 

2- teacher,  1.16;  3-teacher,  2.4 ;  and4-or-more  teach¬ 
er,  3.5.  The  typical  Negro  rural  teacher  has  had 
nearly  9  years  of  educational  experience,  but  has 
been  in  his  present  position  only  2  years.  He 
attends  2  educational  meetings  a  year,  within  his 
State  or  county,  and  reads  an  average  of  2  maga¬ 
zines  having  to  do  with  plans  and  methods  in 
primary  and  elementary  education.  The  typical 
Negro  teacher  of  rural  elementary  schools  receives 
a  salary  of  $400.  One  out  of  every  four  receives 
less  than  $300  a  year,  while  more  than  70  percent 
are  paid  a  salary  of  $500  or  less. 

6.  Median  salaries  of  teachers  by  size  of  schools  are: 

1-teacher  schools,  $346;  2-teacher  schools,  $360; 

3- teacher  schools,  $429;  and  4-or-more  teacher 
schools,  $478.  The  corresponding  median  salaries 
of  white  teachers  in  rural  schools  are:  1-teacher 
schools,  $883;  2-teacher  schools,  $881;  3-or-more 
teacher  schools,  $1,022;  and  all  classes  of  schools, 
$945.  Only  1.4  percent  of  the  Negro  teachers  in 
the  present  study  receive  salaries  of  $880  or  more 
compared  with  72.4  percent  for  white  rural 
teachers. 

7.  Aside  from  the  availability  of  educational  facilities, 

the  training  and  salary  of  teachers  are  the  two 
most  important  problems  in  the  whole  rural 
educational  situation  of  Negroes.  They  are  insep- 
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arable  and  form  a  sort  of  vicious  circle.  Nearly 
a  third  of  the  teachers  have  only  four  years  of 
high-school  training  or  less,  while  approximately 
two  thirds  are  below  what  is  considered  to  be  the 
accepted  standard,  two  years  of  college  training. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  there  must  be  an 
improvement  of  the  training  of  Negro  rural  teach¬ 
ers,  but  how  a  teacher  who  receives  only  $500  a 
year  (seven  tenths  of  the  Negro  rural  teachers 
receive  $500  or  less)  can  save  enough  to  advance 
herself  professionally  presents  a  problem  of  serious 
proportions. 

8.  Negro  rural  teachers  are  beginning  to  make  use  of 

some  of  the  newer  devices  in  the  promotion  of  the 
education  of  their  pupils.  Psychological  examina¬ 
tions  and  standardized  objective  tests  were  used, 
respectively,  by  13  and  19  percent  of  the  schools. 
Twenty-four  percent  of  the  teachers  made  some 
provision  for  individual  differences. 

9.  Although  considerable  impetus  has  been  given  by 

the  Rosenwald  Fund  to  the  movement  for  the 
improvement  of  housing  conditions  of  Negro 
schools,  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired.  Nearly 
40  percent  of  the  schools  included  in  this  study 
are  Rosenwald  schools.  Doubtless  the  majority 
of  the  remaining  60  percent  constitute  the  schools 
mentioned  by  teachers  as  not  being  in  a  good 
state  of  repair. 

10.  The  equipment  of  Negro  rural  schools  is,  in  the  main, 

meager,  and  inadequate  for  educational  use. 
Nearly  40  percent  of  the  schools  still  use  benches 
with  no  desks.  A  few  schools  have  no  black¬ 
boards  at  all. 

11.  A  large  number  of  the  teachers  indicated  that  they 

had  handwashing  facilities  in  the  school,  the  per¬ 
cent  being  62.19.  Ordinary  stoves  are  used  to 
heat  67.1  percent  of  the  schools,  most  of  which 
have  no  fire  protection  facilities.  Only  10.47  per¬ 
cent  have  electric  lights.  Most  of  the  schools 
still  use  the  ordinary  outdoor  toilets,  several  of 
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which  were  not  well  protected  or  sufficiently 
private.  Eleven  schools  had  no  toilets  at  all. 
Only  10  percent  of  these  rural  schools  have  school 
gardens. 

12.  Most  of  the  supervision  received  by  the  rural  ele¬ 

mentary  schools  under  investigation  comes  from 
the  Jeanes  teacher,  who,  in  general,  is  overloaded 
and  underpaid.  Some  of  them  are  responsible  for 
as  many  as  90  schools,  enrolling  approximately 
10,000  pupils,  scattered  over  an  entire  county. 
The  typical  Jeanes  teacher  has  under  her  super¬ 
vision  33  schools,  49  teachers,  and  1,737  pupils. 
She  has  attended  school  approximately  5  years 
beyond  the  elementary  grades.  She  has  had  10 
years  of  educational  experience,  and  is  employed 
8.7  months  of  the  year.  In  view  of  the  variety 
of  activities  in  which  she  engages,  including  the 
teaching  and  supervision  of  industrial  subjects; 
organization  and  promotion  of  school  and  com¬ 
munity  clubs  and  activities;  and  raising  money  for 
teachers’  salaries,  erection  and  repair  of  school 
buildings,  equipment  and  other  sundry  purposes, 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  she  can  devote 
much  time  to  the  actual  supervision  of  regular 
classroom  work. 

13.  In  practically  every  criterion  administered,  the  3- 

and  4-or-more  teacher  schools  have  the  advantage 
of  the  1-  or  2-teacher  schools. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

During  the  prosecution  of  this  study  several  questions  con¬ 
tinually  arose  which  for  their  answer  would  require  further 
investigation.  Some  of  them  are : 

1.  How  do  the  educational  results  achieved  in  counties 

which  have  Jeanes  teachers  compare  with  those 
that  do  not  have  Jeanes  teachers? 

2.  In  view  of  the  new  conditions  and  the  present 

development  of  Jeanes  work,  what  changes,  if 
any,  should  be  marie  in  the  objectives,  scope,  and 
methods  of  the  work  of  Jeanes  teachers? 
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3.  What  stops  should  bo  taken  to  extend  supervision  of 

Negro  schools  into  counties  which  do  not  have 
supervisors? 

4.  What  is  the  relation  between  availability  of  schools 

and  the  attendance  of  Negro  pupils? 

5.  What  relation  is  there  between  the  ages  of  Negro 

pupils,  their  school  attendance,  and  pupil  mor¬ 
tality? 

6.  Does  the  condition  of  the  roads  affect  the  attendance 

of  Negro  pupils? 

7.  Is  there  any  relation  between  the  socio-economic 

status,  the  school  attendance,  and  pupil  mortality 
of  Negro  children? 

8.  Is  pupil  mortality,  as  reported  by  districts,  counties, 

and  States  related  to  the  availability  of  schools  to 
Negroes? 

9.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  availability  and 

popularization  of  secondary  education  among 
Negroes? 

10.  Is  retardation  of  Negro  pupils  influenced  by  length 

of  school  term,  preparation  of  teachers,  school 
equipment,  and  load  which  a  teacher  carries? 

11.  What  is  the  intelligence  of  Negro  elementary  rural 

pupils  as  compared  with  white  elementary  rural 
pupils,  similarly  situated? 

12.  How  do  Negro  teachers  in  rural  elementary  schools 

supplement  the  meager  salaries  which  they  receive 
for  teaching? 

13.  To  what  extent  are  appointments  of  Negro  rural 

teachers  based  on  training  and  certification? 

14.  What  happens  to  Negro  elementary  rural  pupils 

who  drop  out  of  school? 

Because  of  the  importance  of  many  of  these  questions  to 
the  further  development  of  Negro  education  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  graduate  students,  research  organizations,  and 
professional  associations  give  them  serious  consideration  in 
their  effort  to  find  problems  for  investigation  and  research 
projects. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Education, 
"Washington,  D.G. ,  June  1933. 

Sir:  This  is  the  sixth  bibliography  of  research  studies  in  educa¬ 
tion.  The  last  study  was  quite  large  (more  than  450  pages).  Conse¬ 
quently  we  sought  ways  of  reducing  this  one.  The  result  has  been 
that  we  have  issued  several  mimeographed  studies  containing  some 
researches  formerly  published  by  title  in  this  volume.  That  has  left 
for  inclusion  in  this  volume  only  the  masters’  and  doctors’  theses  and 
faculty  research  studies.  The  studies  marked  with  an  asterisk  are 
those  which  may  be  had  by  interlibrary  loans  from  the  Office  of 
Education.  In  August  1031  we  began  the  collection  of  doctors’  dis¬ 
sertations  and  outstanding  masters’  theses.  We  now  have  more  than 
700  of  these  coming  from  139  cooperating  colleges.  Circulation  of 
these  studies  will  help  research  in  education  and  prevent  duplication 
of  effort. 

I  think  that  the  volume  is  decidedly  worth  while  and  respectfully 
recommend  that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  this  office. 

Wm.  John  Cooper, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

vn 
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SCOPE  OF  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

As  we  present  the  sixth 1  annual  compilation  of  research  studies 
in  education,  we  inaugurate  a  new  policy  for  issuing  our  bibli¬ 
ographies.  The  Bibliography  of  Research  Studies  in  Education, 
starting  with  this  number,  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  masters’  and 
doctors’  theses  and  faculty  research  studies  completed  during  the 
period  covered.  This  compilation  is  for  the  school  year  September 
1, 1931,  through  August  31,  1932.  In  addition  to  the  printed  bibli¬ 
ography,  we  expect  to  issue,  annually,  mimeographed  lists  of  re¬ 
search  studies  completed  by  State  departments  of  education  and  State 
educational  associations ;  city  school  systems ;  and  educational  asso¬ 
ciations,  independent  agencies  and  individuals.  These  three  mimeo¬ 
graphed  bibliographies  will  cover  the  same  types  of  material  that 
were  formerly  included  in  the  printed  bibliography. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  sent  out  on  October  1,  1932,  a  total  of  3,121 
theses  and  faculty  research  studies  were  reported  by  124  colleges  and 
universities,  including  a  number  of  institutions  that  had  never  re¬ 
ported  to  us  before.  We  hope  eventually  that  all  institutions 
granting  graduate  degrees  in  education,  or  whose  faculty  members 
carry  on  research  in  education,  will  report  to  us,  so  that  their  studies 
may  be  included  in  the  bibliography  for  the  use  of  students  and 
institutions  interested. 

A  number  of  faculty  research  studies  were  reported  as  having  been 
accepted  by  various  educational  periodicals.  As  the  articles  have 
not  yet  been  published,  wo  are  unable  to  give  their  volume  and  page 
references.  A.  few  articles  were  published  in  magazines  later  than 
August  1932,  but  were  included  as  the  studies  were  completed  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  bibliography. 

The  table  shows  the  number  of  research  studies  in  various  fields  of 
education  which  were  completed  in  1931-32.  The  most  popular  fields 
were  those  of  (1)  special  subjects  of  the  curriculum;  (2)  vocational 
training  including  such  related  subjects  as  agricultural  education  and 
home  economics;  (3)  school  administration;  (4)  teacher  training; 
(5)  school  management;  (6)  school  health  and  physical  education; 
(7)  secondary  education  and  junior  colleges;  (8)  higher  education; 
(9)  testing  and  research. 

1  Earlier  bulletins  In  the  series  are:  1926-27,  Bulletin,  192S.  No.  22;  1927-28,  Bulletin, 
1929,  No.  36;  1928-29,  Bulletin  1936,  No.  28;  1929-30,  BuUetln,  1981,  No.  13;  and 
1930-31,  Bulletin,  1932,  No.  10. 
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Of  the  special  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  those  receiving  the  most 
a  ention  were  English  grammar  and  composition,  with  a  total  of  82 
entries;  music,  77;  psychology,  47;  art,  46;  modern  languages,  44; 
social  studies,  44 ;  history,  41 ;  and  English  literature,  38. 
n  fi.a  ai"?e  number  of  the  theses  bear  upon  more  than  one  subject, 
all  theses  m  a  field  cannot  be  listed  together,  but  may  be  found 
through  the  cross  references  at  the  end  of  the  subject,  or  through  the 

The  entries  were  classified  and  indexed  by  Ruth  A.  Gray,  assisted 
by  Julia  L.  Power  and  Delia  V.  Cafferty.  In  order  to  save  as  much 
space  as  possible,  the  annotations,  most  of  which  were  furnished  by 
the  persons  reporting,  have  been  made  as  brief  as  possible. 

Many  of  the  studies  listed  are  available  for  consultation  in  various 

mavo  !rd  1“stlJutl°na!  hbraries.  Printed  material  here  mentioned 
y  rdinarily  be  obtained  from  the  publishers.  The  Office  of  Edu- 

*  Cjm0t  fpply.the  PuWication9  listed,  other  than  those  ex- 
fhflh  eST  d  “  °wn-  ^published  ^ses  are  indicated  by 
study  isTn'C  after  the  number  of  pages,  signifying  that  the 
■  ,.y  s  typewritten  or  mimeographed  form.  An  asterisk  (*) 

EducatSn  03^  363  °n  file  in  the  library  of  the  0ffice  of 

sv<?+ftTn  -f  r  6y  '?lay  be  borrowed  through  the  interlibrary  loan 

sL  lf°;  a  tlnf  Theses  not  on  file  in  this  office  may  pos- 

under  ^ CUre  rough  an  interlibrary  loan  from  the  institution 

under  whose  supervision  the  study  was  made. 
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In  August  1931,  tho  library  of  the  Office  of  Education  started  col¬ 
lecting  doctors’  dissertations  and  outstanding  masters’  theses  in  the 
field  of  education.  Since  that  time  the  Office  has  received  70S  theses 
from  139  colleges  and  universities.  These  studies  are  available  for 
interlibrary  loan*  The  Office  of  Education  appreciates  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  graduate  schools  of  education  in  sending  us  as  many  of 
their  doctors’  and  musters’  theses  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  studies 
may  be  available  to  students  and  institutions  interested  in  particular 
fields  of  educational  research.  The  use  of  the  loan  collection  is 
growing  rapidly. 

ABBREVIATIONS 

We  are  continuing  the  use  of  abbreviations  which  was  started  in 
the  1930-31  bibliography.  The  list  of  abbreviations,  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  institution  to  which  each  refers,  is  given  below. 


A  B  It  It  ft  V 1  ATI  ON  8 

Ala.  Poly.  Inst . 

American  Univ - — - 

Arkansas . 

Ark.  St.  T.  C . 

Birmingham-Southern . -  - . 

Boston  Coll .  - . - . 

Boston  Univ . ------ 

Brigham  Young . - . 

Brown . . . -- . — 

Buffalo . . . . . 

Butler. ------ . --- . 

California — - . 

Catholics  Univ - - - . — 

Chicago . . . - . - . 

Cincinnati - - - - - 

Claremont _ _ _ _ 

Coll,  of  the  City  of  N.Y . 

Coll,  of  the  Pacific . . 

Colorado . . 

Colo.  Agr.  Coll . 

Colo.  St.  T.  C._ —  ----------- 

Columbia _ _ - . 

Cornell . - . — 

Denver . . . 

DePauw . 

Duke . . - . --- 

East  Cent.  St.  T.  C . 


INSTITUTIONS 

Alabama  polytechnic  institute,  Auburn, 
Ala. 

American  university,  Washington,  D.C. 
University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Arkansas  State  teachers  college,  Conway, 
Ark. 

Birmingham-Southern  college,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala. 

Boston  college,  Boston,  Mass. 

Boston  university,  Boston,  Mass. 

Brigham  Young  university,  Provo,  Utah. 
Brown  university,  Providence,  R.I. 
University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Butler  university,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Catholic  university  of  America,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill. 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Claremont  colleges,  Claremont,  Calif, 
College  of  tho  City  of  New  York,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

College  of  the  Pacific,  Stockton,  Calif. 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 
Colorado  agricultural  college,  Fort  Collins, 
Colo. 

Colorado  State  teachers  college,  Greeley, 
Colo. 

Columbia  university,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Cornell  university,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colo. 
DePauw  university,  Greencastle,  Ind. 
Duke  university,  Durham,  N.C, 

East  Central  State  teachers  college,  Ada, 
Okla. 
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East.  St.  Nor.  Sch .  Eastern  State  normal  school,  Madison, 

S.Dttk. 

Emory .  Emory  university,  Emory,  Ga. 

Florida .  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Fla.  St.  Coll,  for  Women . Florida  State  college  for  women,  Tallahas¬ 

see,  Fla, 

Fordham .  Fordliam  university,  New  York,  N.Y. 

George  Washington . George  Washington  university,  Washing¬ 

ton,  D.C. 

Georgia . University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

Goshen . - . Goshen  college,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Hampton . - . Hampton  institute,  Hampton,  Va. 

Harvard . Harvard  university,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Illinois .  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Indiana . Indiana  university,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Ind.  St.  T.  C_- . Indiana  State  Teachers  college,  Terre 

Haute,  Ind. 

Int.  Y.M.C.A.  Coll . International  young  men's  Christian  as¬ 

sociation  college,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Iowa . University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Iowa  St.  Coll . Iowa  State  college,  Ames,  Iowa. 

John  Carroll . John  Carroll  university,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Johns  Hopkins . Johns  Hopkins  university,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kansas .  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  ICana. 

Kane.  St.  Coll . Kansas  State  college  of  agriculture  and 

applied  science,  Manhattan,  Kans, 

Kans.  St.  T.  C.,  Emporia . . Kansas  State  teachers  college,  Emporia, 

Kans. 

Kans.  St.  T.  C.,  Hays . Kansas  State  teachers  college,  Hays,  Kans. 

Kans.  St.  T.  C.,  Pittsburg-.- . Kansas  State  teachers  college,  Pittsburg, 

Kans. 

Kentucky . University  of  Kentucky,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Louisiana . Louisiana  State  university,  Baton  Rouge, 

La. 

Loyola . Loyola  university,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Maine- . - . University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me* 

Marquette .  Marquette  university,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Maryland . University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

Mercer .  Mercer  university,  Macon,  Ga. 

Miami. .  Miami  university,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Michigan . University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Mich.  St.  Coll-- .  Michigan  State  college,  East  Lansing, 

Mich. 

Mills.- .  Mills  college,  Mills  College,  Calif. 

Minnesota . .  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Miss.  St.  C.  for  W . Mississippi  State  college  for  women,  Co¬ 

lumbus,  Miss. 

Missouri . . . . University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Nebraska  . . . University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Nebr.  St.  T.  C — - - Nebraska  State  teachers  college,  Peru, 

Nebr. 
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New  Hampshire . 

N.J.  St.  T.  C . 

New  Mexico. . 

N.Mex.  St.  Nor.  Univ 

N.Mex.  St.  T.  C . 

New  York - - 

North  Carolina. . 

North  Dakota _ _ — 

N.Dak.  Agr.  Coll . 

Northeastern  St.  T.  C 

Northwestern-.... . 

Notre  Dame . 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma _ -  — 

Okla.  A.  and  M.  ColL 

Oreg.  Agr,  Coll . 

Peabody. . 

Pennsylvania . 

Penn.  State - - 

Philippines. . .  . . 

Pittsburgh  - „  „ . . . 

Platteville  St,  T.  C.-. 

Princeton . . 

Providence . 

Puerto  Rico  „ .  . . 

Puget  Sound . 

Purdue.-.- . 

Rutgers . . 

St.  Louis _ _ 

Smith . . . 

South  Dakota . .  * 

Southern  California _ 

South.  Methodist. _ 


INSTITUTIONS 

University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham, 
N.H. 

New  Jersey  State  teachers  college,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.J. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. 

New  Mexico  State  normal  university,  Las 
Vegas,  N.Mex. 

New  Mexico  State  teachers  college,  Silver 
City,  N.Mex. 

New  York  university,  New  York,  N.Y. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.C. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  University, 
N.Dak. 

North  Dakota  agricultural  college,  State 
College,  N.Dak, 

Northeastern  State  teachers  college,  Tallc- 
quah,  Okla. 

Northwestern  university,  Evanston,  Ill. 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame, 
Ind. 

Ohio  State  university,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

Oklahoma  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Oregon  agricultural  college,  Corvallis, 
Oreg. 

George  Peabody  college  for  teachers, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Pennsylvania  State  college,  State  College, 
Pa. 

University  of  the  Philippines,  Manila,  P.I. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

State  teachers  college,  Platteville,  Wis, 

Princeton  university,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Providence  college,  Providence,  R.I. 

University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Pfedras, 
P.R. 

College  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Purdue  university,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Rutgers  university,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

St.  Louis  university,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Smith  college,  Northampton,  Mass. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermilion, 
S.Dak. 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Southern  Methodist  university,  Dallas, 
Tex. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  INSTITUTION  S 

Southwestern . . .  Southwestern  university,  Georgetown, 

Tex. 

Stanford.. . . Stanford  university,  Stanford  University, 

Calif. 

St.  Coll.  forT . . . State  college  for  teachers,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Stetson . . - . Stetson  university,  Do  Land,  Ela. 

Syracuse . . .  University  of  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

T.  C.,  Col.  Univ. . . . Teachers  college,  Columbia  university, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Temple . . . . Temple  university,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tennessee . . .  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Texas . .  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Texas  Tech.  Coll _ _ Texas  technological  college,  Lubbock, 

Tex. 

Utah .  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Vermont . . . . .  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Virginia . . . University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Va.  Poly.  Inst-- .  Virginia  polytechnic  institute,  Blacksburg, 

Va. 

Va.  St.  Coll . . . Virginia  State  college,  Ettrick,  Va. 

Washington .  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Wash.  St.  Nor.  Sch .  'Washington  State  normal  school,  Belling¬ 

ham,  Wash. 

Washington  Univ .  Washington  university,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wesleyan . .  Wesleyan  university,  Middletown,  Conn. 

West  Virginia . . .  West  Virginia  university,  Morgantown, 

W.Va. 

West.  Carolina  T.  C. .  Western  Carolina  teachers  college,  Cullo- 

whee,  N.C. 

Western  Reserve . . . Western  Reserve  university,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

West.  St.  Coll _ _ Western  State  college,  Gunnison,  Colo. 

West,  St.  T.  C _ _ Western  State  teachers  college,  Kalama¬ 

zoo,  Mich. 

Whittier . . - . Whittier  college,  Whittier,  Calif. 

Wichita . . . . University  of  Wichita,  Wichita,  Ivans. 

William  and  Mary . College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williams¬ 

burg,  Va. 

Wisconsin . . . . University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Wyoming. . . . University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Yale . . . . Yale  university,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  RESEARCH  STUDIES 
IN  EDUCATION,  1931-1932 

(Entries  for  musters’  and  doctors’  theses  are  abbreviated.  "  Master’s,  1932,  T.  C.,  Col, 
Cniv.,”  signifies  a  master's  thesis  completed  in  1932  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York,  N.Y.  A  complete  list  of  abbreviations  used  for  institutions  may  be 
found  ou  pp.  xi-xiv.) 

*  Indicates  theses  on  flic  in  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  library. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY 

1.  Alzona,  Encarnacion.  History  of  education  in  the  Philippines  15G5-1930. 
Manila,  University  of  the  Philippines  press,  1932.  390  p. 

The  study  discusses  the  civilization  of  the  Filipinos  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  educa¬ 
tion  during  the  Spanish  period,  15115-1890 ;  and  education  during  the  American  period, 
1899-1930, 

2.  Anderson,  George  Capers.  History  of  development  of  education  in  Me- 
Curtain  county,  Oklu.  Master’s,  1932.  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  Coll.. 

8.  Anderson,  William  Bay,  }r.  The  history  of  state  and  federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation  in  South  Carolina,  Master’s,  1932.  Emory. 

Particular  uticntlon  in  paid  to  the  curly  period  in  the  history  of  the  state  during 
which  the  educational  policies  and  alms  were  being  formulated. 

4.  Bailey,  Edgar  W.  History  of  education  in  Magoffin  county.  Master's, 
1932.  Kentucky. 

5.  Baldree,  William  Hickman.  History  of  education  in  Ballard  county. 
Master’s,  1932.  Kentucky. 

6.  Bennett,  Clemmon  Ardell.  History  of  education  in  Garden  county,  Ga. 
Master’s,  3932,  Kentucky. 

T.  Berkowitz,  Nathan.  The  history  of  secondary  education  for  boys  in  New 
York  City  from  1784  to  the  Civil  War,  Master’s,  1932.  Coll,  of  the  City  of 
N.Y.  122  p,  ms. 

The  New  York  free  academy  paved  the  way  for  the  development  of  the  public  high 
.school  syftom  of  New  York  City;  most  of  the  schools  were  run  by  privutu  Individuals 
with  little  stale  or  municipal  supervision,  to  prepare  boys  for  college  und  business;  the 
teachers  were  as  well  prepared  In  mbjoet  matter  as  those  in  the  modern  schools. 

8.  Biggs,  Byron  Coleman.  The  aims  and  functions  of  private  secondary 
schools  in  the  United  States  since  1870.  Master's,  1932.  Ohio.  160  p.  ms. 

Modern  private  secondary  schools  are  different  In  character  from  the  old  academies. 
Their  main  aims  are  college  proiMirnthm  and  formation  of  ethical  character.  Such 
schools  arc  effective  In  promoting  democratic  spirit  among  their  students. 

9.  Blunt,  Eorrest  P.  The  development  of  the  public  (white)  high  school  in 
the  counties  of  Maryland  from  1866  to  1930.  Master's,  1932.  Maryland. 
107  p.  ms. 

Attempts  were  made  by  the  legislature  to  define,  standardize,  and  adequately  support 
1  the  high  schools  of  the  state  with  little  permanent  effect.  The  year  1916  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  strongly  centralized  State  system  which  can  easily  be  expanded  to  provide 
for  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  children  of  the  state. 
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10.  Bordenkircher,  Mary  Alice.  A  historical  study  of  tile  mission  schools 
in  early  territory  now  comprising  Kansas.  Master’s  1931.  Kans.  St.  T.  0. 
Emporia.  62  p.  ms. 

Describes  early  attempts  to  educate  Indian  children,  and  covers  tile  period  from  the 
earliest  settlement  of  Kansas  until  Kansas  was  admitted  as  a  state. 

11.  Bruner,  Claude  A.  Origin  und  development  of  high-scliool  standards  iu 
Massachusetts,  1821-1910.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  1T0  p.  ms. 

*  12.  Campbell,  Anna  Montgomery.  The  black  death  and  men  of  learning. 
Doctor’s,  1931.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Colum¬ 
bia  university,  1932.  210  p.  (History  of  science  society,  New  series  1.) 

Tills  study  describes  the  effects  of  the  Plague  on  medicine,  surgery,  and  hygiene 
and  includes  all  other  cultural  activities. 

13.  Collins,  Vamym  Lansing.  Princeton,  past  and  present.  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  Princeton  university  press,  1931.  200  p, 

*14.  Comstock,  Lula  Mae.  A  comparison  of  educational  systems  of  New 
England  and  of  the  lower  South,  1840-1860.  Master’s,  1932,  American  Univ. 
164  p.  ms. 

Surveys  public  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  and  universities  in  live  states  in  New 
England  and  In  five  states  in  the  South.  The  South  had  three-fourths  as  many  public 
schools  as  the  North,  enrolled  more  than  ono-lmlf  as  many  pupils,  and  raised  ?1.33 
more  per  pupil  enrolled ;  the  South  had  18  students  enrolled  in  academies  to  17  enrolled 
In  the  North  and  raised  $9.11  more  per  student  than  the  North  lor  these  schools. 
In  1860  in  the  South  there  were  five  times  the  number  of  universities,  three  times  the 
number  of  professors  and  instructors,  and  more  than  three  times  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  the  North.  Requirements  for  admission  were  almost  Identical  in 
both  sections,  and  the  teaching  force  of  both  consisted  of  equally  efficient  and  learned 
men. 

15.  Cusack,  Hannah.  The  historical  consideration  of  the  concept  of  cultural 
education.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

16.  Dasgupta,  Debendra  Chandra,  The  place  of  vocational  education  in 
modern  educational  theory  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  century.  Doc¬ 
tor’s,  1932.  California.  221  p.  ms. 

Studies  the  writings  of  Rabelais,  Yivea,  Montaigne,  Mulcaster,  Comenlus,  Milton, 
Locke,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Fichte,  Uerbart,  Froebel,  Spencer,  and  Dewey,  ami  shows 
that  each  of  the  authors  considered  vocational  education  to  be  nn  essential  part  of  the 
general  education  of  both  the  aristocratic  and  laboring  classes, 

17.  Diener,  Harry  C.  Decline  of  academy  system  in  New  York  State,  and 
disposition  of  the  property.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Cornell.  180  p.  ms. 

The  decline  was  caused  by  the  desire  of  the  people  for  complete  free  secondary  schools. 
The  academies  did  not  oppose  the  mergers,  and  were  more  freely  supported  by  public 
funds  than  was  generally  supposed. 

18.  Dobbins,  Eben  Lloyd.  The  development  of  education  in  Caddo  county 
from  the  earliest  date  to  1931.  Master’s,  1932.  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  Coll. 

19.  Dodgen,  Mary  Soleta*  The  slave  plantation  as  an  educational  institu¬ 
tion.  Master’s,  1932.  Texas. 

20.  Doebler,  Rotha  Gh  Historical  study  of  learned  societies  in  America 
founded  between  1700  and  1865.  Master’s,  1931.  Stanford. 

21.  Douglas,  Helen  Holly.  A  survey  of  some  steps  in  the  historical  develop-, 
meat  of  the  Vancouver,  Wash.,  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Washington.  74 
p.  ms. 
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02.  Doyle,  k'intcr  Margaret  Marie.  The  education  of  Catholic  women  in 
jjbte  United  States.  Doctor’s,  11)32.  Notre  Danic.  200  p.  ms. 

Studios  tlit*  Catholic  philosophy  of  education  In  relation  to  the  education  of  Catholic 
women;  scope  of  women  eduoalion  in  the  United  States;  a  curriculum  of  Catholic 
education  for  women. 

23.  Garner,  Charles  Johnston.  Trends  in  the  curriculum,  content  and 
methods  of  teaching  second  year  algebra  in  high  school  during  the  period 
1899-1929.  Muster's  1932.  Southern  California. 

24.  Gooch,  Richard  Este.  Tlit*  evolution  of  public  education  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky  as  revealed  through  legislative  enactments  and  Supreme  Court 
decisions.  Master’s,  1932.  Duke.  313  p.  ms. 

*25.  Greenhill,  Noble  Franklin.  Development  of  state  school  administra- 
tionh'i  Alabama.  1  Victor’s.  1932.  New  York.  209  p.  ms. 

Ti-ners  briefly  (ho  beginning  of  cthicalionul  effort  In  1702  to  tho  organisation  of  the 
state  system  In  isr.4 ;  stresses  the  constitutional  and  legal  provisions  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  schools  from  ls.1t  to  11>::2 ;  examines  the  appropriations  provided  by  tho 
Legislature  In  1927  In  the  net  known  as  the  Unified  educational  program;  considers 
unification  versus  eentrullautlon  In  the  development  of  state  school  administration;  and 
suggests  a  plan  for  the  future  development  of  state  school  administration. 

2(5.  Hollingsworth,  Robertson  Riley.  Influence  of  reconstruction  on  educa¬ 
tion  in  Georgia.  Doctor's,  1931.  North  Carolina. 

27.  Hyatt,  Oscar  W.  The  development  of  secondary  education  in  Alabama 
prior  to  1920.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Peabody. 

28.  Jackson,  Ward  B.  The  history  of  education  of  Boyd  county.  Master’s, 
1932.  Kentucky. 

29.  Kimbrough,  Edith.  The  legal  development  of  public  education  In  Geor¬ 
gia  as  revealed  through  tho  statutes  and  the  Supreme  Court  decisions,  with  a 
comparative  study  of  similar  development  In  South  Carolina  and  Alabama. 
Master’s,  1931.  Duke.  190  p.  ms. 

30.  Loeb,  Julius.  The  history  of  the  New  York  City  elementary  vacation 
school  (1898-1930).  Master’s,  1932.  Coll,  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.  83  p.  ms. 

Special  vmphmds  was  pluml  on  the  objectives,  curriculum,  pupil  body,  teaching  staff, 
end  aihnlulMnitli.il  of  tho  vacation  schouht.  Tho  schools  no  longer  exist  mainly  to  keep 
the  children  off  tho  htwtx. 

31.  Lokensgnrd,  Hjalmar.  The  aristocratic  element  in  Jefferson’s  educa- 
tlonul  plun,  Master's,  1032,  Iowa, 

32.  Long*  Evan  Edgar.  Development  of  the  State  department  of  education 
in  Miasissippl.  Master's,  1932.  Peabody.  120  p.  ms. 

Discuses  tho  history  of  tin*  Hints  from  1S17-1H08  when  the  office  of  state  superin¬ 
tendent  of  education  wan  provided  for  In  the  constitution,  the  development  of  the 
department  in  various  perlud*  until  1981. 

33.  Longfltreet,  Eupert  James,  The  development  of  State  control  and  sup¬ 
port  of  public  hc bools  in  Florida.  Master’s,  1032.  Duke,  131  p.  ms. 

*34.  Loomis,  Burt  Weed.  The  educational  influence  of  Richard  Edwards, 
Doctor’s,  103*2.  Peabody.  Nashville,  TennM  George  Peabody  college  for  educa¬ 
tion,  1932.  213  p.  (Contribution  to  education,  no.  10G.) 

DIhcuhscm  tho  contribution  of  Richard  Edwards  to  the  early  development  of  normal 
schools  In  the  United  States. 
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35.  McGibbon,  Leona  M.  The  development  of  academies  in  a  group  of 
Wisconsin  counties.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  2SO  p.  ms. 

36.  McNutt,  Franklin  Holbrook.  The  social  and  psychological  background 
of  the  progressive  school  movement.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Ohio.  143  p.  ms. 

Evidences  are  presented  to  show  that  the  American  fronlier  (1007-1803)  developed 
in  the  people  an  inter-rciated  group  of  traits  essentially  Inrligenoin  and  peculiar  to 
this  country,  also  that  a  democratic  social  aspiration  evolved  from  tile  trait-group. 
The  traits  valued  and  the  ends  sought  by  the  progressive  school  movement  are  exam¬ 
ined  and  it  is  concluded,  that  these  can  be  identified  with  the  indigenous  American 
trait-group  and  its  attendant  democratic  social  aspiration. 

37.  Mann,  Laurence.  Evolution  of  ideas  and  practices  with  respect  to 
corporal  punishment.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  70  p.  ms. 

The  study  traces  development  of  changes  with  respect  to  corporal  punishment  from 
ancient  Greece  to  1030.  Findings  :  Punishment  lias  become  less  severe  due  to  chang¬ 
ing  conceptions  of  psychology,  to  the  rise  of  educational  reformers  such  ns  Festalozzi, 
Rousseau,  Charles  Dickens,  and  to  the  laws  and  rules  passed  by  states  and  school 
districts,  and  to  judgments  handed  down. 

3S.  Marsh,  Daniel  L.  The  founders  of  Boston  university,  being  the  Boston 
university  founders’  day  address,  March  14,  1932.  1932.  30  p.  (Reprinted 

from  Bostonia,  the  Boston  university  alumni  magazine,  March  1932.) 

This  Is  a  brief  study  of  the  lives  of  Lee  Claflin,  Isaac  Rich,  and  Jacob  Sleeper,  and 
their  work  In  founding  Boston  university. 

*39.  Miller,  Charles  S.  Development  of  state  school  administration  in 
Pennsylvania.  Doctor’s,  1931.  New  York.  224  p.  ms. 

Discusses  only  those  phases  of  the  historical  development  of  education  In  Pennsylvania 
which  are  significant  from  the  standpoint  of  school  administration. 

40.  Mobley,  James  W.  Academy  movement  in  Louisiana.  Master’s,  1931. 
Louisiana. 


41.  Morgan,  Julia  Gertrude.  A  study  of  the  extension  of  the  functions  of 
the  public  schools  of  Long  Beach  Into  the  field  of  social  welfare  since  1900. 
Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 


42.  Napier,  John  Hawkins,  jr.  Origin  and  development  of  the  public  high 
school  in  California.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Stanford. 

A  history  of  the  public  high  school  in  California  showing  the  Influence  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  upon  its  development ;  Its  expansion  in  the  f  seventies ;  its  set-back 
In  1879  when  state  aid  was  limited  to  primary  and  grammar  schools  ;  Its  restoration 
to  the  state  school  system  In  1801,  and  the  extension  of  state  aid  in  1903. 


43.  Nixon,  O.  Floyd.  A  critical  study  of  curriculum  legislation  with  special 
reference  to  Ohio  from  1803  to  1931.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Ohio.  375  p.  ms. 

Intensive  study  of  curriculum  legislation  in  Ohio,  augmented  by  a  comparative  study 
throughout  the  nation.  A  critical  study  of  curriculum  legislation  makes  the  issue 
we  _are  _  have  a  sound  educational  program  which  meets  adequately  and 
fully  the  needs  of  the  youth  of  the  state  and  nation—either  legislators  must  stop  Inter- 
fering  with  teaching  and  curriculum  making  or  they  must  have  constructive  educational 
guidance  from  the  best  thought  within  the  profession. 


44  Nolen,  Enunalu.  History  of  the  Atlanta  public  schools  to  1907.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Emory. 

attentlon  lB  817611  t0  the  early  period  in  the  development  of  the  schools  of 


45.  Morton,  Egbert  Eish.  History  of  education  In  Rockcastle  county,  Ky. 
Master’s,  1932.  Kentucky. 
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46.  Or r,  Dorothy.  Hist*  of  the  common  schools  in  Georgia.  Master’s,  1032. 
Emory. 

*47.  Panchaud,  Prances  Dee.  Hugo  Gaudig,  his  contribution  to  modern 
German  ethical  Ion.  Master’s,  1032.  Now  York.  48  p.  ms. 

(Jnudig  beloved  in  developing  perHonulity  through  self-activity  for  the  greater  glory 
of  Germany. 

48.  Patterson,  Helline  H.  An  historical  survey  of  the  changing  educational 
aims  anti  attitudes  in  relation  to  cultural  changes  following  the  Renaissance. 
Master’s,  1032.  Bout  hern  California. 

49.  Pittard,  Mary.  The  education  of  women  in  Tudor  pedagogical  litera¬ 
ture.  Master’s,  1032.  Texas. 

50.  Price,  Carl  P.  Wesleyan’s  first  century,  with  an  account  of  the  centen¬ 
nial  celebration.  Middletown,  Conn.,  Wesleyan  university,  1932.  384  p. 

The  history  of  Wesleyan  university  shows  its  development  under  each  of  its  10 
presidents. 

51.  Ralston,  Lewis  Alvin  Curtis,  History  of  the  Orange  county  schools. 
Master’s,  1932.  Indiana.  142  p.  ms. 

52.  Ramsey,  Katherine  Holbrook.  Comparative  study  of  the  educational 
theories  of  Rousseau  and  John  Dewey.  Master’s,  1931,  Texas  Tech.  Coll. 

53.  Reamey,  George  Spottswood.  A  history  of  religious  education  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  1870-1908.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Yale. 

54*  Richmond,  Elbert  Wallace,  A  history  of  education  in  Pendleton  county, 
Ky*  Master’s,  1932.  Kentucky* 

55.  Scott,  Andrew  L.  The  genesis  of  the  Massachusetts  school  law  of  1647 
and  its  practical  operation.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

56.  Scott,  Wallace*  History  of  the  public-school  system  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Master’s,  1932,  Puget  Bound. 

Drain  with  the  development  of  organization,  administration,  and  expansion  of  the 
system. 

57.  Scrivner,  Perry  Dewey.  The  origin  and  development  of  public  secondary 
education  in  Alabama  to  1915.  Master’s,  1932,  Yale. 

58.  Sherrill,  Lewie  Joseph.  Presbyterian  parochial  schools,  1840-1870.  New 
Haven,  Yale  university  press,  1932.  201  p.  (Yale  studies  in  religious  educa¬ 
tion,  no.  4.) 

The  Prosbytrrian  parochial  nehool  movement  reached  its  height  in  the  years  1848 
and  1849.  The  schools,  which  were  scattered  front  New  York  to  Wisconsin,  were  held 
in  all  types  of  buildings  until  the  Civil  War  and  the  growth  of  the  public  schools 
ended  their  practicability. 

59.  Smith,  .Ur#.  Jessie  Guy.  History  of  Burleson  college,  Greenville,  Tex. 
Master’s  1931,  South.  Methodist 

60.  Spenst,  David  E,  The  high-school  movement  during  territorial  and 
statehood  days  in  Washington.  Master’s,  3932.  Washington.  139  p.  ms. 

61.  Standiford,  James  Claude.  A  history  of  Borden  Institute.  Master’s, 
1932.  Butler.  119  p.  ms. 

62.  Stanton,  Gladys  Esther.  The  educational  ideas  of  Matthew  Arnold. 
Master’s,  1932.  Yale, 
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63.  Stone,  Charles  L.  The  common  schools  of  Indian:!.  Master’s,  I93ifc 
George  Washington.  120  p.  ms. 

Studies  the  history  of  education  in  Indiana,  1784-31)30.  Indiana's  school  system  was 
based  on  private  schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  until  1831,  when  the  State 
constitution  provided  for  a  system  of  public  schools. 

64.  Swafford,  Curtis  Aileen.  Tendencies  in  materials  and  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  English  grammar  in  the  United  States,  1850  to  11)17.  Master’s,  1<)32. 
Texas. 


65.  Taylor,  John  Milburn.  History  of  education  in  Laurel  county,  Ky. 
Master’s,  1032.  Kentucky. 

6G.  Teed,  Gladys  T.  A  history  of  education  in  Florida.  Master’s,  1032. 
Cornell.  105  p.  ins. 


67.  Tobin,  Marie  Agnes.  The  educational  philosophy  of  John  Buskin. 
Master’s,  1931.  Loyola.  71)  p.  ms. 


6S.  Tozier,  Boy  B.  The  American  Chautauqua:  A  study  of  a  social  institu¬ 
tion.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Iowa.  (Abstract  in:  University  of  Iowa  studies.  Se¬ 
ries  on  aims  and  progress  of  research,  no.  38.  Now  series,  no.  248.  1  p.) 

Gives  the  history  of  the  Chautaqua  movement  from  the  religious  Sunday  school  assem¬ 
blies  beginning  In  1874  to  its  development  at  the  present  time  into  n  social  Institution. 


69.  TTmbreit,  Allen  George.  Education  in  the  southern  colonies.  Doctor's, 
1932.  Iowa.  (Abstract  in:  University  of  Iowa  studies.  Scries  on  aims  and 
progress  of  research,  no.  3S.  New  series,  no.  24S.  1  p.) 

Shows  the  difficulties  involved  In  the  establishment  of  public  schools  In  the  south  in 
colonial  times.  The  tutorial  system  was  Inaugurated  because  of  the  scattered  population 
and  a  scarcity  of  schools ;  those  living  on  large  plantations  and  who  desired  higher  edu¬ 
cation  for  their  children  sent  them  abroad  to  college ;  particularly  was  thlR  true  in  law 
and  medicine.  Parochial  schools  were  to  be  found  In  the  back  country  whore  schools  and 
churches  were  associated  together  and  the  pastor  was  often  the  teacher. 


70.  Walker,  Edward  Everett.  The  educational  theories  of  Lester  F.  Ward. 
Doctor’s,  1932.  Stanford. 

This  study  is  concerned  with  the  social  trends  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  gives  an  account  of  the  writings  of  Lester  F.  Ward,  analyzing  Ills  educational 
and  sociological  theories  which  emphasized  the  importance  of  universal  public  education 
as  a  remedy  for  all  social  Ills ;  and  which  would  extend  to  all  children  the  kind  of  training 
for  which  they  are  best  fitted. 


71.  Walty,  Stella  K.  Cleveland  high  school  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
Master’s,  1931.  Western  Reserve. 

Describes  the  development  of  secondary  education  in  the  East ;  the  beginning  of  second¬ 
ary  education  in  Ohio;  the  early  history  of  the  Cleveland  high  school;  and  high-school 
education  In  Cleveland  as  compared  with  other  cities  In  the  East  and  in  Europe. 

72.  Witt,  Marcus  Emmett  The  history  of  education  in  Lubbock  county. 
Master’s,  1931.  Texas  Tech.  Coll. 


73.  Zimmerman,  Carl  Arthur.  A  htetory  of  the  city  schools  of  New  Albany, 
Ind.  Master’s,  1932.  Indiana.  1S4  p.  ms. 

fids 6  641’  714'  722’  734’  750’  78G’  810’  823>  S37>  SG7-S6S,  90S,  926, 

1174'  1188’  1210’  12£57’  1301’  1340>  *404,  1414,  1422,  1460,  1482, 

1751’  1530,  1550'  1C80’  1010’  1C13*  1035>  1C7-’  1092’  170S'  1737’ 

2437  0K1«77,Ri8S6’  1038,  1977’  1982’  100°*  1906’  2176,  2105,  2285, 

202«:  25  SQ81,  3083,  3099,  3120 2390’  2641'  2722’  2787’  28°4'  29°6’  2°°9’  2O2<^027' 
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74,  Arrowood,  C.  F.  John  Locke  on  education.  Austin,  University  of  Texas, 
1932. 

A  study  of  the  views  of  Locke  in  education  and  some  principal  items  of  his  influence. 

75.  - —  Sir  John  Fortescue  on  the  education  of  rulers.  Austin,  Uni¬ 

versity  of  Texas,  1032. 

Article  of  about  4,000  words  on  the  place  of  education  in  the  political  scheme  of  Sir 
John  Fortoscuo,  greatest  uf  mediaeval  writers  on  English  constitutional  law. 

7G.  Ballantine,  Margaret  "Winthrop.  Dickens  as  an  educational  reformer. 
Master’s,  1032.  Yalo. 

77.  Chang,  Yin  Lin.  Comparative  study  of  the  ethical  theories  of  G.  E. 
Moore  and  John  Pewey,  Master’s,  1032,  Stanford. 

*78.  Flockhart,  Lolita  I*  W.  Dickens  and  education.  Master’s,  1931. 
New  York.  102  p.  ms. 

79.  Frasier,  George  W.  Gubherley  as  his  friends  know  him.  School  execu¬ 
tives  magazine,  51 : 330-12,  April  1032. 

80.  Gerdine,  Corinne.  The  history  of  method  since  Rousseau.  Master’s, 
1932.  Emory, 

An  attempt  to  trace  the  common  elements  In  the  educational  philosophy  of  Rousseau, 
Pestulozzl,  Hcrhnrt,  and  Dewey. 

81.  Guyer,  Clyde  Royal,  The  educational  philosophy  of  Sir  Thomas  More  in 
relation  to  contemporary  educational  theory.  Master's,  1932,  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia, 

*  82,  Hnrveson,  Mae  Elizabeth.  Catharine  Esther  Beecher,  pioneer  educator. 
Doctor’s,  1U32.  lYnnsylvanlu.  1’hiludelphln,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1932. 
293  p. 

The  study  covers  the  entire  range  of  Catharine  E.  Beecher's  life  and  educational  work 
and  establishes  her  title  to  rank  of  a  great  pioneer  in  women’s  education. 

83.  Haynes,  Beulah  Grace.  Melvil  Dewey.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  93 
p,  ms. 

The  most  outstanding  nets  of  MelYll  Dewey’s  life  were  the  establishment  of  the  decimal 
classification ;  organization  of  the  American  library  association,  Spelling  reform  associa¬ 
tion,  Metric  bureau;  the  founding  of  the  library  journal,  the  library  bureau,  the  first 
library  school,  and  the  Dike  Placid  club. 

*  84,  Hone,  Sarah  Noyes.  Cassius  J.  Keyser  as  an  educational  philosopher. 
Muster’s,  1931.  New  York.  CO  p.  ms. 

Describes  the  life,  the  scientific  and  philosophical  theories  of  Cassius  J.  Keyser  and 
applies  them  to  education,  emphasizing  especially  the  place  of  science  and  mathematics 
In  a  liberal  education. 

85.  Matthews,  James  Carl*  The  contribution  of  Joseph  Baldwin  to  public 
education.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Peabody. 

86.  Ryan,  John  Joseph.  John  Scotus  Erigena:  philosopher  and  educator. 

Doctor’s,  1931.  New  York.  " 

Discusses  the  status  of  Scotus  Erigena  as  a  philosopher;  his  contributions  to  educa¬ 
tion;  his  philosophy  of  education;  his  commentary  on  Capella;  and  his  Division  of 
nature  as  the  educator  sees  It. 
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*87.  Sheppard,  Albert.  Erasmus  as  an  educator.  Doctor’s,  1031.  New 
York.  146  p.  ms. 

Discusses  his  life  and  times;  his  educational  influence  as  a  humanist  and  reformer; 
his  main  general  educational  writings;  his  formal  educational  writings;  Ills  educational 
views  as  presented  in  the  Colloquies;  the  scope  and  effectiveness  of  his  influence;  and 
includes  an  evaluation  of  him  as  an  educator. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS 

GENERAL  AND  UNITED  STATES 

88.  Bertram,  Carl  G.  Itinerant  instruction  in  Wisconsin.  Master’s,  1932. 
Minnesota. 

89.  Blaich,  Theodore  Paul.  A  study  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  school  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Master’s,  1932.  Western  Reserve.  104  p.  ms. 

90.  Chang,  Prancis  Yung.  Study  of  more  recent  developments  In  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  organized  labor  and  education  in  the  United  States.  Master’s,  1931. 
Stanford. 

91.  Cylkoski,  Angela  Margaret.  Personality  as  a  factor  of  success  In  the 
educative  process.  Master’s,  1931.  Loyola.  84  p.  ms. 

92.  Cobb,  Berry  Benson.  Promotion  of  education  by  masonic  lodges  in 
Dallas,  Denton  and  Tarrant  counties.  Master’s,  1931.  South.  Methodist. 

93.  Crawford,  Albert  Byron,  A  critical  analysis  of  the  present  status  and 
significant  trends  of  state  education  associations  of  the  United  States.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Kentucky. 

94.  Crise,  Donald  Beach.  The  development  of  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  time 
objective  of  education  in  the  Pulaski  county,  Ind„  public  school**.  Muster’s, 
1932.  Indiana.  100  p.  ms. 

95.  Dahlquist,  John  W.  A  comparison  of  the  salient  features  of  the  public- 
school  systems  of  Utah  and  North  Dakota.  Master’s,  1932.  N.Dak.  Agr.  Coll. 
132  p.  ms. 

96.  Elliott,  Evelyn.  Some  trends  in  twentieth  century  American  education 
as  reflected  by  a  survey  of  primary  readers.  Muster’s,  1932.  Kans.  St.  T.  C., 
Emporia.  85  p.  ms. 

97.  Epstein,  Isadore.  A  statistical  study  of  the  developments  In  education 
in  Washington.  Master’s,  1032.  Washington.  78  p.  ms. 

98.  Gfravestock,  Warren  E.  Federal  guidance  in  the  promotion  of  naturaliza¬ 
tion  classes  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States.  Master’s,  1931.  Stan¬ 
ford. 

99.  Haskell,  Katherine  Wride,  Institutional  development  in  Tennessee. 
Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

100.  Meece,  Leonard  Ephraim.  The  Influence  of  the  school  districting  sys¬ 
tem  on  the  educational  progress  of  Kentucky.  Master’s,  1932.  Kentucky. 

101.  Null,  Void  Bodkin.  A  study  of  nationalism  and  education.  Master’s, 
1932.  Southern  California. 

102.  Peiffer,  Herbert  C.  Educational  index  number  for  California  counties. 
Master’s,  1931.  Stanford, 

103.  Price,  Samuel  Willard,  /r.  The  control  and  support  of  education  in 
Idaho.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Yale. 
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*104.  Baby,  Sixtvr  Joseph  Mary.  A  critical  study  of  the  new  education. 
Doctor’s,  1931.  (Catholic  Univ.  Washington,  D.C.,  Catholic  education  press, 
1932.  123  p.  (Catholic  university  of  America.  Educational  research  mono¬ 
graphs,  vol.  7,  no,  1,  March  1,  1932.) 

The  study  deals  with  progressive  education  ns  it  is  today;  the  development  of  the 
now  education;  the  excesses  and  dereels  of  the  new  education;  the  vulid  in  the 
new  education;  and  a  consuiuout,  and  proper  integration. 

105.  Reynolds,  Evelyn  Dolores.  A  study  of  migratory  factors  affecting  edu¬ 
cation  in  North  Kern  county.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

ICG.  Somers,  Florence  Enid.  Administrative  implications  of  creative  educa¬ 
tion.  Master's,  1931.  Ohio.  (Ahstraet  in:  Ohio  State  university,  Abstracts 
of  master’s  theses,  no.  0,  p.  192-93.) 

Observations  were  made.  In  the  Experimental  school  at  the  Ohio  State  university, 
and  in  the  Fairmont  elementary  school,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Indicates  the  changes  which 
would  have  to  be  made  In  the  administrative  policy,  teacher  training,  the  place  of 
the  librarian  on  the  staff,  the  duties  of  the  Janitor,  changes  in  the  curriculum,  the 
use  of  the  research  department,  the  relationship  between  the  school  and  the  parents, 
and  tiie  typo  of  school  buildings  and  ei|ulpment  which  -would  bo  needed  if  creative 
education  were  introduced  into  the  public-school  system  of  the  United  States. 

107.  Thorndike,  Edward  E.  The  distribution  of  education.  School  review, 
40:  335-45,  May  1932. 

108.  Wadia.  Bomanji  K.  Communication  as  education.  Doctor’s,  1932. 
T.  C.,  Col.  Unlv, 

This  study  Is  concerned  with  the  field  of  communication  in  America  today ;  its  failure 
to  function  effectively,  and  the  criteria  which  are  indispensable.  Data  were  supplied  by 
material  on  Journalism,  newspapers,  and  discussions  with  faculty  members  of  the  Pulitzer 
school  of  journalism  at  rtdmnldu  university.  Conclusion:  The  newspaper  hnB  been 
seriously  deficient  as  an  educative  agency  beeausa  there  Is  lack  of  understanding  of  its 
true  relationship  towards  the  public  nud  society. 

*109.  Waller,  J.  Flint.  Outside  demands  and  pressures  on  the  public 
schools.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  O.,  Col.  Univ.  New  York  City,  Teachers  college, 
Columbia  university,  1932.  151  p.  (Contrihuations  to  education,  no.  542.) 

Data  were  secured  through  interviews  with  some  1G0  school  officials  in  32  states. 
Demands  on  tin*  schools  show  a  wide  range  of  Intensity,  insistence,  and  importance. 
The  enuses  of  demands  were  the  desire  of  promoters  of  demands  to  continue  their  own 
regime;  self-interest  of  the  proponent  of  the  demand;  desire  for  different  service  for  the 
children:  interest  in  persons  versus  interest  in  public  welfare;  spite,  enmity,  prejudice, 
and  intolerance;  clash  of  opinion  and  desire  among  outside  groups;  school  officlaTs  man¬ 
ner,  action,  or  attitude;  and  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of  the  proponent. 

110.  West,  Andrew  Fleming.  American  general  education.  A  short  study 
of  its  present  condition  and  needs.  Princeton,  N.J.,  Princeton  university  press 
1932.  7G  p. 

Tilts  is  a  brief  discussion  of  education  In  general,  the  plan  of  studios,  and  teaching 
with  suggestions  for  improving  American  education. 

See  also  1292,  1958,  2077. 

EDUCATIONAL  SURVEYS 

111.  Arrants,  John  H.  An  educational  and  accomplishment  survey  of  the 
schools  of  Meigs  county,  Twin.  Master’s,  1932.  Tennessee.  101  p,  ms. 

112.  Bachman,  Frank  P.  Public  schools  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  A  ^survey 
report.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  George  Peabody  college  for  teachers,  1931.  373  p. 

This  survey  covers  elementary  schools,  secondary  schools,  teaching  personnel,  school 
buildings,  organization,  administration,  and  finance.  It  covers  conditions  as  of  the  school 
year  1929-30, 
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113.  Bathurst,  J.  E.  County  school  survey.  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Birmingham 
Southern  college,  1932.  280  p.  ms.  ngnam- 

Surveys  conditions  including  buildings,  teacher  personnel  and  pupil  personnel  Sn«,i  , 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  building  program,  causes  ol  pupil  retardation  and  di  m  “ 
tion,  and  to  a  uniform  method  of  grading  for  use  throughout  the  country.  elera' 

Beaughan,  Walter  I.  A  survey  of  the  unaccredited  high  schools  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  Master’s.  1932.  Washington  77  p  ms  f  “e 

tion“:rlment:  th6ir  pr0par,l,i0n  and  '««•'  Condition  and  loca- 

r  115-  ®Uss’  A’  Atwood-  A  survey  of  tlie  school  system  of  Carroll  countv 
Ind.  Master’s,  1932.  Indiana.  101  p.  ,„s.  C0Unty’ 

116.  Fowler  Walter.  An  educational,  economic  and  community  survey  of 
White  county,  Tenn.  Master’s,  1932.  Tennessee.  79  p.  ms. 

st““c“i  *"v'y  °f  in 

i®  p“"“:  A  stu,,y  ot  s““  «"■“«»«'  »”"«'«•  w. 

Ed”a“°” 

120.  Hamilton,  Otto  T.,  ana  Murray,  Clarence  L.  A  school  survey  of 
LaGrange  county,  Ind.  Bloomington,  Indiana  university,  1931.  04  p  (Bul- 
letin  of  the  extension  division,  vol.  IT,  no,  4,  December  1031  ) 

achievemfint^o^puplls'/sclmol^housin^Drocr-jm^  !lP*,0r^’  *"»«**>  !»««««;  ability  and 
and  extracurricular  activities ;  and  personnel.  ’  IWn°  ""  <!dueation  >  “endemic  curricula 

121  Harris,  Luther  Calvin.  An  educational  survey  of  Coal  Creek  com 
mumty,  Anderson  county,  Tenn.  Master’s,  1032.  Tennessee.  59  p.ms. 

SMl’  “*  a"“°la  01 Moa“  ""Mr-  Mu- 

-zl’Sx.’Ss:  -  - 

5££rs.a,2  ,le  ”s"'s  ■*  a™” 

zatlon  and  enroUmentl^tatua  and  i£0Wnth  of  the  eommunlty,  school  organl- 

of  the  schools,  teaching  staff achievement  *v  h  ?, resont  8011001  Pllint-  administration 
district,  and  the  curriculum.  ’  °f  tlle  pup  ls»  condition  of  the  school 

A  0,8  S,rU",era  0M°'  V 

~  *  -  — 

tendency  on  the  part  of  the  ! ^  to  exfZ”S  Tr‘CUlUm:  there  seems  to  00 
curriculum ;  there  is  a  tendenev  tn  Amt*  nG  m0re  deoply  the  ultimate  bases  of  the 
curriculum  inventory.  7  °  dGCrease  the  Percentage  of  space  devoted  to  the 

°'  tt6  “"‘f  «*  tie  Estaicta  polite  schools 

i ottor  “*’u  wsie“  “  »•* 

letin,  no.  202.)  *  ’  N'M  ’  UnIversIty  of  New  Mexico,  1931.  61  p.  (Bui- 
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128.  Norton,  Henry  Allen.  Administrative  survey  of  the  Calcasieu  parish 
school  system.  Master’s,  1032.  Louisiana. 

129.  Overcash,  Whitson  M.  A  comparison  of  two  county  schools  systems 
in  Tennessee.  Master’s,  1932,  Peabody.  109  p.  ms. 

A  study  of  the  white  secondary  schools  of  Montgomery  and  Robertson  counties,  Tenn., 
for  the  sis  years  192.V-20  to  1030-31.  Findings:  Montgomery  county  offers  the  better 
educational  opportunities  to  the  secondary  school  pupil  in  terms  of  organization,  physical 
equipment,  teaching  personnel,  instructional  coats,  enrollment  and  retention  of  pupils 
and  curriculum. 

130.  Reiterman,  Carl.  A  survey  of  the  Superior,  Ariz.,  public  schools.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  3932.  Stanford, 

131.  Smith,  Henry  Lester,  ant I  O’Dell,  Edgar  Alvin.  Bibliography  of  school 
surveys  and  of  references  on  school  surveys.  Bloomington,  Indiana  university, 
1931.  212  p.  (Bulletin  of  the  school  of  education,  vol.  S,  nos.  1  and  2,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  November  1931.) 

132.  Stray er,  George  D,,  director.  Report  of  the  survey  of  the  schools  of 

Chicago,  Ill.  New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1932.  5 

vols.  Vol.  1,  350  p. ;  2,  323  p. ;  3,  227  p. ;  4,  315  p. ;  5,  137  p. 

Vol.  I,  deals  with  administration,  business  administration,  finance,  personnel,  and 
social  services ;  vol.  2,  Fitting  school  to  pupil,  secondary  education,  and  higher  educa¬ 
tion;  vol.  3,  Elementary  BChools,  health  and  physical  education,  and  vocational  educa¬ 
tion;  vol.  4,  Housing  the  schools,  and  operation  of  the  school  plant;  vol.  5,  contains 
the  summary  of  findings  ami  recommendations. 

183.  Switzer,  Alexander  L  Preliminary  survey  of  the  Spokane  county 
school  system.  Muster’s,  1931.  Stanford. 

134.  Thrasher,  Janies  Arvin.  An  educational  survey  of  Unicoi  county,  Tenn. 
Master’s,  1082.  Tennessee.  99  p.  ms. 

135.  Wallace,  Simon  Charles.  Inequalities  In  educational  opportunity  in 
Jones  county,  Miss.  Muster’s,  1932.  Peabody.  156  p. 

A  study  of  Uio  different  types  of  schools  in  the  county  to  determine  Just  what  in¬ 
equalities  In  educational  opportunity  existed;  this  covered  a  period  of  three  years. 
Findings:  Inequalities  were  found  to  exist  In  the  type  of  school;  length  of  school  term; 
average  daily  attendance;  holding  power  of  school;  amount  of  wealth  back  of  each 
census  pupil  In  the  different  school  districts;  amount  of  money  spent  Per  educable  pupil 
In  the  school  districts ;  transportation. 

136.  Wilbur,  Milton  J.,  anti  Vance,  Arthur  M.  Critique  of  the  Washington 
county  survey.  Boulder,  University  of  Colorado,  11132,  28  p.  ms* 

Survey  of  attainment  of  pupils  of  the  schools  of  Washington  county,  Colo.,  based 
upon  Stanford  achievement  test  results.  Findings;  General  level  of  attainment  slightly 
below  normal. 

137.  Williams,  Charles  M.  Care  and  maintenance  practices  in  certain 
accredited  Florida  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Florida,  84  p.  ms. 

138.  Winters,  James  E*  A  comparative  study  of  the  divided  and  undivided 
termed  schools  of  Cleveland  county,  Okla.  Master’s,  1932.  Oklahoma.  99 
p.  ms. 

139.  Woodard,  Hubert  Lee,  A  study  of  achievement  of  8-  and  9-months’ 
rural  and  town  schools  of  Indiana.  Master’s,  1932.  Indiana.  94  p*  ms. 

140.  Young,  Fred  Wilaon.  Comparative  study  of  the  white  schools  of 
Bolivar  county,  Miss.  Master’s,  1032.  Peabody.  116  p.  ms. 

The  white  schools  of  Bolivar  county  wore  compared,  measuring  efficiency  and  deter¬ 
mining  status  of  these  schools.  It  was  found  that  they  have  a  record  of  achievement 
which  may  be  considered  average  In  spite  of  many  deficiencies.  They  rank  much  higher 
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on  financial  items  than  on  purely  educational  items.  A  more  unified,  more  strongly 
centralized  school  system  would  promote  progress  la  education  In  the  county. 

See  also  1133,  1435,  1741,  1070;  and  In  Index  under  Educational  surveys, 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

*  141.  Bardin,  Shlomo.  Pioneer  youth  in  Palestine.  Doctor’s,  1032.  Colum¬ 
bia.  New  York  City,  Bloch  publishing  co.,  1032.  182  p. 

Records  the  evolution  of  the  Zionist  pioneer  youth  movement  during  the  last  25  years, 
until  It  now  has  more  than  40,000  members  in  Palestine,  and  about  100,000  abroad. 
Original  source  material  was  translated,  in  order  thut  tliu  pioneers  and  leaders  of  the 
movement  might  speak  for  themselves. 

142.  Bock,  Dorothy  A.  The  selection  of  students  ut  the  American  university 
of  Beirut.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  52  p.  ms. 

The  Terraan  intelligence  tests  were  revised  and  translated  Into  Arabic.  The  trans¬ 
lated  tests  were  found  to  he  reliable  when  the  tost  scores  were  correlated  with  English 
grades,  and  with  the  average  final  grades.  There  is  a  significant  correlation  between  test  , 
scores  and  university  grades. 

*  143.  Bowie,  Arthur.  The  curricula  of  the  new  schools,  hero  and  abroad :  a 
comparative  study.  Master’s,  1931.  Now  York.  52  p.  ms. 

Discusses  modern  tendencies  In  education ;  progressive  types  of  schools  In  the  United 
States,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Russia. 

144.  Brauer,  Richard  H,  Trends  in  secondary  education  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  (India).  Master’s,  1932.  Oklahoma.  107  p.  xns. 

Describes  a  century  of  development  in  secondary  education,  and  gives  a  detailed  study 
since  1885,  based  on  government  reports. 

145.  Bunce,  Thirza  Eleanor.  A  study  of  moral  and  religious  education  in 
British  Malaya.  Master’s,  1932.  Ind,  St.  T.  C.  101  p.  ms.  (Abstract  in 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Teachers  college  Journal,  3 :  280-90,  July  1932.) 

146.  Dawson,  William  R.  Education  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  1922-1930. 
Master’s,  1931.  Stanford. 

147.  Engelhardt,  Rose.  Landerziehungshetme — Historical  development  and 
critical  discussion  of  the  country  home  schools  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
France.  Master’s,  1932.  Coll,  of  the  City  of  NY.  78  p.  ms. 

Gives  the  historical  development  of  the  general  movement,  and  views  the  schools  of 
each  country  in  the  light  of  the  historical  development,  organization,  curriculum,  methods 
of  construction,  methods  of  character  training,  contributions  to  educational  theory,  critical 
evaluation,  and  the  possibility  of  adapting  the  Idea  to  American  conditions. 

148.  Erioson,  Eston  Everett,  and  Ericson,  Ervid  Eric*  Modern  Russia. 
Chapel  Hill,  University  of  North  Carolina  press,  1932.  58  p.  (University  of 
North  Carolina  extension  bulletin  vol.  12,  no,  1,  July  1932.) 

Discusses  the  present  conditions  in  Russia  of  religion,  the  schools,  literature  and  art, 
marriage,  and  the  family. 

149.  Eringis,  Stephen  A.  Education  as  the  cultural  agency  of  Lithuania. 
Master’s,  1932.  Washington.  67  p.  ms. 

Studies  the  geographical,  political,  and  historical  backgrounds  of  Lithuanian  educa¬ 
tion  ;  the  history  of  Lithuania’s  development ;  and  the  outline  of  administration  and 
scope  of  the  present  educational  system. 

150.  Feng,  Pang-Yen.  A  comparative  study  of  German  and  American  public- 
school  education  after  the  World  War.  Master’s,  1932.  Wichita.  83  p.  ms. 

151.  Freedman,  Alice  E.  IJer  Wandervogel ;  Its  history  and  influence. 
Master’s,  1932,  Southern  California, 
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152.  Friedrich,  Ruth,  The  educational  policy  of  the  French  national  con¬ 
vention.  Master’s,  1032.  Iowa. 

103.  Huber  Sister  Mary  Cecilia.  Post-war  changes  in  education  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  Master's,  1031.  Loyola.  125  p.  ms. 

104.  Jamnli,  Mohammed  F.  The  problem  of  Bedouin  education  in  Iraq. 
Doctor's,  1932,  T.  C.,  Col,  Univ* 

.  *155.  Kasuya,  Yoshi*  A  comparative  study  of  the  secondary  education  of 
girls  in  England,  Germany ,  ami  the  United  States;  with  a  consideration  of  the 
secondary  (‘ducat ion  of  girls  in  Japan.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  New 
York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1933.  211  p. 

Tito  American  high  srrmni  in  designed  for  nil  adolescents ;  English  and  German  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  urn  selective;  problems  In  secondary  education  receive  different  emphases 
in  different  emin tries. 

153.  Kearney,  Sinter  Mary  Winifred.  The  growth  of  democracy  in  education 
In  France  and  Germany  sinw  the  World  War.  Master’s,  1931.  Loyola.  82 
p.  ms. 

*  157.  Kim,  Helen  Kiteuk.  Rural  education  for  the  regeneration  of  Korea. 
Doctor’s,  1931.  Columbia.  New  York  <  Mty,  1931.  124  p. 

Deals  with  the  life  situations  of  rural  Korea  and  the  way  the  present  educational 
nysti’m  meets  the  needs  of  the  people;  dlseUBses  what  other  agencies  are  contributing 
towards  the  educntinn  of  rural  people,  what  other  countries  are  doing  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  gives  some  objectives  and  means  of  rural  education  in  Korea. 

158.  Kim,  Hyun  Chul,  History  of  education  Ju  Korea.  Doctor’s,  1931. 
American  Univ.  291  p*  ms. 

159.  Kini,  Kulai  N,  Proposal)*  for  a  program  of  vocational  education  for 
Mysore  (India)  based  upon  exinTienccs  in  Mysore  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  Doctor's,  1932.  T.  t\,  Col.  Univ. 

SuguontH  that  artisan  type  whmda  should  ho  increased  In  number;  short  unit  courses 
of  definite  subjects  «f  Importance  to  the  Adult  artisans  should  be  arranged  in  all  day 
industrial  schools;  home  industries  classes  should  be  established  throughout  the  state; 
government  weaving  seined  should  tic  converted  Into  a  full-fledged  textile  school  to  train 
efficient  workers,  foremen,  uml  MipervlBors  for  the  Industry;  industrial  engineering 
should  be  Introduced  In  Urn  school  of  engineering  at  Bangalore  and  the  latter  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  technological  school ;  the  project  method  and  the  cooperative  method  should 
be  Introduced  Into  vocational  schools  If  possible;  and  Industrial  arts  instruction  should 
be  Introduced  in  all  primary,  middle,  ami  high  schools  for  liberal  education  purposes. 

*1(10.  Xlineberg,  Otto.  A  study  of  psychological  differences  between  racial 
and  national  groups  in  Kurojw,  Doctor's,  1931.  Columbia.  New  York  City, 
Columbia  university,  1931.  58  p.  (Archives  of  psychology,  no.  132.) 

Two  Nordic,  throe  Alpine,  and  two  Mediterranean  groups  were  studied.  In  each  of  the 
seven  raclnl  group*,  100  hoys  were  tented.  rintner-Paterson  tests  were  given  to  100 
boys  euch  in  Paris,  Hamburg,  and  Home.  Clear  and  consistent  differences  were  found 
between  city  and  country  children.  The  differences  between  the  racial  groups  were 
small  and  unreliable. 

101.  Knott,  Wallace  W.  D.  Junior  college  in  British  Columbia.  Master’s, 
1932.  Stanford. 

*162.  Kr&emer,  Belphine.  Guidance  in  European  countries.  Master's,  1932. 
Rutgers.  6G  p.  m& 

303.  Xwoh,  Yu- Yu*  The  monitorial  system  in  relation  to  popular  education 
in  China.  Master’s,  1932,  Kentucky, 
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164.  Lai,  Prem  Chand.  Rural  reconstruction  and  rural  elementary  education 
in  Bengal  in  the  light  of  the  program  carried  on  at  Sriniketan,  the  Institute 
of  rural  reconstruction  founded  by  Rabindranath  Tagore.  Doctor's,  1932. 
T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  London,  Eng.,  George  Allen  and  Unwin,  1932.  262  p. 

The  origin  and  history  of  Vi  swa-Bhnrati  ami  of  the  educational  institutions  of  Santinike- 
tan  and  Sriniketan  were  described  to  show  how  the  Institute  of  rural  reconstruction  was 
founded,  and  formed  an  important  part  of  Tagore’s  educational  program.  The  alms  and 
objectives  of  Sriniketan  were  described  with  a  brief  and  general  survey  of  the  social, 
economic,  health,  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  locality.  The  activities  of  the  Institute 
were  analyzed,  and  the  need  for  their  inclusion  in  the  program  was  shown. 

165.  Lister,  Fraser.  First  steps  in  curriculum  revision  in  British  Columbia. 
Master’s,  1932.  Washington.  98  p.  ms. 

166.  Liu,  Chi  Hung.  A  study  of  modern  education  in  Kiangsu  Province, 
China.  Master’s,  1932.  Washington.  130  p,  ms. 

The  development  find  present  status  of  modern  education  in  Kinng.su  Province.  Find¬ 
ings  :  Based  on  the  present  status  of  modern  educntlon  in  the  Province,  some  suggestions 
for  improvement  are  given. 

167.  McLellan,  Frederick  Andrew.  The  organization  of  a  visual  instruc¬ 
tion  department  in  the  Kitsilana  high  school,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Master's,  1932. 
Washington.  135  p.  ms. 

The  actual  organization  of  a  visual  instruction  department  in  a  large  secondary  school 
of  2,000  pupils  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  Canada,  is  described, 

168.  Marks,  Theresa.  English  men  of  letters  in  their  relation  to  the  Work¬ 
ingmen's  college.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

*  169.  Mathew,  Mariam.  The  problem  of  women’s  education  in  India,  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  New  York.  214  p.  ms, 

*170.  Obama,  Shigeshi.  The  fundamental  characteristics  of  moral  educa¬ 
tion  in  Japan.  Master’s,  1932.  New  Yrork,  89  p.  ms. 

Discusses  the  unique  characteristics  of  Japanese  nationality,  the  philosophy  under¬ 
lying  the  national  system  of  education,  the  present  system  of  national  education,  and 
moral  training  and  teaching  in  the  schools. 

17L  Otani,  Yoshio.  Sociological  analyses  of  elementary  curricula  in  Japan. 
Master’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  97  p.  ras. 

Studies  the  effectiveness  of  present  practices  with  reference  to  the  historical  and  social 
background.  Finds :  Waste  In  the  articulation  of  elementary  education  and  secondary 
education ;  lack  of  flexibility  in  the  present  practices ;  lack  of  adjustment  to  the  changed 
social  conditions ;  new  tendency  In  the  organization  of  the  educational  system  ns  a  whole. 

172.  Petersen,  Axel  G*.  The  training  of  elementary  and  secondary  teacher's 
in  Sweden.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ. 

Most  of  the  regular  teachers  of  the  Swedish  folkschools  are  trained  in  the  2-  or  4-year 
normal  schools;  practical  arts  teachers,  music  teachers,  and  gymnasts  are  trained  in 
special  higher  technical  schools ;  women  teachers  are  trained  in  colleges  for  women  and  in 
the  universities.  Secondary  teachers  must  be  graduates  of  a  gymnasium  before  entering 
one  of  the  four  universities. 

*  178.  Pockrose,  Fannie  M.  New  development  in  methods  of  teaching  mod¬ 
ern  foreign  languages  in  the  schools  of  Soviet  Russia.  Master’s,  1932.  New 
York.  53  p.  ms. 

174  Punke,  H.  H.  The  folk  high  school  and  other  recently  developed  insti¬ 
tutions  In  German  adult  education.  School  review,  39 :  696-706,  November  1931. 

175.  Ramras,  Joseph.  A  descriptive  study  of  the  Berlin  Abendygynmaslum. 
Master’s,  1932.  Coll,  of  the  City  of  N.Y.  116  p.  ms. 

The  organization  and  curriculum  of  the  Berlin  Abendygynmaslum  are  analyzed  in 
detail  This  school  Is  efficient,  economical,  and  popular. 
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*  17G.  Redmond,  Sinter  M.  Justine*  Laiclsm  in  the  schools  of  France. 
Doctor’s,  193M.  Catholic  univ.  Washington,  D.C.,  Catholic  university  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  1932.  70  i>. 

The  study  doscrlboa  the  origin  and  growth  of  laiclam  in  France,  and  presents  an  expose 
of  7e  laiei&MC  seolalrc  with  aprclul  emphasis  on  la  morale  lalque. 

177.  Shili,  Chao-Kuei.  Proposed  plan  of  supervision  for  the  improvement  of 
common  education  in  China.  Master’s,  1931.  'Stanford. 

*  178.  Siegmeister,  Walter.  Theory  and  practice  of  Dr.  Rudolf  Steiner’s 
pedagogy.  Doctor’s,  1032.  New  York.  285  p.  ms. 

Discusses  the  philosophical  background  and  basic  principles  of  Doctor  Steiner's  peda¬ 
gogy  ;  the  psychology  and  pmlngogy  of  the  first  seven  years  of  childhood ;  the  psychology 
and  pedagogy  of  the  period  between  the  change  of  teeth  and  puberty ;  Doctor  Steiner’s 
experimental  school  the  Free  Waldorf  school  at  Stuttgart;  Waldorf  school  didactics;  and 
curative  pedagogy. 

*  179.  Smith,  Samuel.  Educational  experimentation  In  Soviet  Russia.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  New  York.  227  p.  ms, 

Surveys  the  principles  ami  methods  of  Soviet  education.  Finds  an  admixture  of 
merits  and  defects ;  successes  and  failures. 

ISO.  Stuart,  Warren  Horton.  The  use  of  material  from  China’s  spiritual 
inheritance  in  the  Christian  education  of  Chinese  youth.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Yale. 

181.  Tsang,  Chiu-Sam.  Nationalism  in  school  education  in  China.  Doctor’s, 
1032.  T.  C„  Col.  Univ. 

nimisNCB  the  effect  of  nationalism  on  education  in  China  from  1SG2  to  1930,  and  the 
Influence  of  education  on  the  development  of  nationalism. 

*182.  Webster,  E.  Champlin,  jr.  Secondary  education  in  France  since  the 
World  War.  Master’s,  1932.  Boston  Univ.  15G  p.  ms. 

Deneribea  the  effect  of  the  World  War  on  French  education;  the  history  of  education 
in  France ;  French  secondary  education ;  education  In  the  French  colonics ;  the  place  of 
the  League  of  Nations  In  French  necondary  education ;  and  the  present  philosophy  of 
French  edueutlon. 

183.  Wooten,  Elaud  Conaroe.  The  transfer  of  the  local  control  of  education 
in  Scotland  from  the  education  authorities  to  the  county  and  town  councils. 
Doctor’s,  1932.  Stanford. 

A  rfrumfi  of  educational  policies  In  Scotland  before  the  nationalization  of  the  school 
system  by  the  Act  of  1872,  when  education  had  been  conducted  by  religious  organizations, 
parishes,  and  the  towns:  and  the  work  of  the  school  boardB  prior  to  their  abolition  In 
1918,  to  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  education  to  the  county  and  town  councils,  by 
the  Local  Government  Act  in  Hay  1030. 

184.  Tieh,  Tsung-Kao.  Adaptation  of  the  American  character  education 
methods  to  Chinese  schools.  Master's,  1932.  Northwestern. 

185.  Ting,  Kai-Shlh.  Administration  and  supervision  of  the  Christian 
middle  school  In  China.  Master’s  1932.  Yale. 

180.  Toon,  Stanley  Sung-Soon.  The  influences  of  Confucianism  and  Christi¬ 
anity  upon  Korean  education.  Doctor’s,  1932.  American  Univ.  240  p.  ms. 

187.  Toung,  Ralph  E.  Techniques  of  experimentation  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  Master’s,  1932.  Colorado. 

Sc*  aUo  47,  1875,  2380, 

INTERNATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION 

188.  Britt,  Esther  Lee.  French  Influences  on  educational  practices  in  the 
United  States.  Master’s,  1932.  Emory. 
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1S9.  Kolstad,  Arthur.  A  study  of  opinions  on  some  international  problems 
as  related  to  certain  experience  and  background  factors.  Doctor’s,  1032. 
T.  0.,  Col.  Univ. 

A  study  was  made  of  500  cases,  selected  at  random,  win)  bad  iillcd  out  Harper’s 
questionnaire:  “A  study  of  opinions  concerning  some  International  proldcniH."  These 
cases  were  compared  with  the  opinion  scores  of  a  second  group  of  5(H)  Teachers  college 
students.  Students  with  high  general  examination  scores  tended  to  Indicate  a  more 
favorable  viewpoint  than  those  with  low  scores ;  sex  differences  were  small ;  students 
majoring  In  history  and  administration  were  more  Internationally  minded,  and  those 
majoring  In  household  arts  and  nursing  wore  less  Internationally  minded  than  the  rest 
of  the  students;  favorablcnoss  towards  Internationalism  parallels  the  amount  of  college 
training  as  represented  by  having  a  Master's  degree,  a  Bachelor's  degree,  and  not  having 
a  degree. 

100.  Lyon,  Sarah.  S.  The  connection  of  the  foreign  division  of  the  Young 
women’s  Christian  association  with  governments.  Master's,  1032,  Columbia, 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

191.  Castle,  Anna  R.  The  development  of  techniques  of  study.  Master’s, 
1932.  Colorado. 

192.  Drescher,  ’William.  S.  Educational  theories  of  the  phrenologists.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  T.  C.  Col.  univ,  21  p.  ms. 

A  cloae  relationship  exlwts  between  modern  educational  theory,  psychology,  and 
phrenology. 

193.  Driskill,  Ruth.  Progressive  educational  Uleals;  lecture  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  Marcus  Fabius  Quintilianus.  Master’s,  1032,  Peabody.  5S  p.  ms. 

This  study  refers  to  Qulutillun’s  principles  and  practices  of  education  as  revealed  in 
his  Institutio  Oratorla.  It  1h  found  that  be  discussed  the  purpose  of  education,  vary¬ 
ing  abilities,  preschool  influences,  environment,  and  public  vomit*  private  education. 
He  shows  how  an  elementary  school,  a  grammar  school  and  n  school  of  rhetoric  should 
be  conducted.  He  stresses  the  need  fur  perfect  harmony  between  teacher  and  pupil. 

194.  Frasier,  George  W.  Education  in  a  time  of  crisis.  Nebraska  educa¬ 
tional  journal,  12:10fr-10S,  March  1932. 

195.  Gillman,  Vernald.  The  educational  ideas  and  Ideals  of  Gondorcet 
Master’s,  1932.  Coll,  of  the  City  of  NX  107  p,  ms. 

196.  Heath,  Clara  L.  Contributions  of  theosophy  to  American  education. 
Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  86  p,  ms. 

197.  Jensen,  Hanna  Marie,  The  development  of  public  opinion  in  regard  to 
arbitration  with  speciul  emphasis  on  the  function  of  the  school.  Master’s,  1932. 
Southern  California. 

19S.  Kilpatrick,  William  Heard.  Education  and  the  social  crisis,  A  pro¬ 
posed  program.  New  York  City,  Liveright,  Inc,,  1932.  00  p.  (Kappa  delta  pi 
lecture  series  no.  4.) 

Discusses  the  current  social  problems  and  proposes  an  educational  program  which 
would  be  helpful  In  solving  them. 

199.  Lambert,  John  Ford.  A  study  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  different 
types  of  instructions  In  two  learning  problems.  Master’s,  1931,  Vermont. 

200.  Mayo,  Jessie  Norris.  The  aims  of  education  and  modes  of  instruction 
in  the  modern  elementary  school  which  are  due  to  the  Influence  of  Pestalczzi. 
Master’s,  1932.  Washington.  162  p.  ms. 

201.  Merriman,  Forrest  D.  Curtailment  of  educational  service  and  changes 

in  administrative  practices  during  an  economic  depression.  Master’s,  1932. 
Northwestern.  «, 


ixsriirrrioN  and  organization 
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202.  O’Brien,  Mercedes  Ellen.  Kdncation  viewed  in  the  light  of  scholastic 
philosophy.  Doctor’s,  19.’>2.  Boston  Coll. 

203.  Randell,  .Ur*.  Anne  Ragland.  The  pedagogy  of  Jesus.  Master’s,  1932. 
Denver,  OS  p.  ms. 

A  compiiriMMi  is  inwh'  h*M\v**t’u  the  Ruhiovomunts  and  qualities  of  Jesus  in  teaching 
and  those  of  the  umit  sehmtltnen  li^teil  in  history,  which  shows  that  Jesus  anticipated 
the  same  pri:u*iph,k;  of  *ilue:ithm  that  the  great  historical  teachers  later  advocated. 

204.  Rowland,  William  Thomas,  p\  Aims  of  public  education  in  the  United 
States.  Doctor’s,  IS *32.  lVabmly. 

205.  Sued  den,  David,  Towards  better  educations.  Some  critical  sociological 
examinations  of  a  variety  of  current  problems  of  coordinating  purposes  and 
methods  in  education.  Now  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university, 
1931.  427  p. 

The  hook  deals  with:  American  explorations  towards  better  educations;  towards  more 
serviceable  interpretations  of  the  meanings  of  growths,  learnings,  teachings,  and  educa¬ 
tions;  the  needs  of  the  child:  schools  as  preparation  for  life — and  as  life  itself;  the 
desire-interests  of  learners:  purposes  versus  methods  in  education,  their  distinctive  eval¬ 
uations;  analysis  and  isolation  versus  synthesis  and  integration,  methods  versus  objec¬ 
tives;  erentivenoss  in  learnings — for  purposes  or  methods;  subjects,  courses,  curricula, 
plans  ami  speeltleatlons  for  teachers;  towards  functional  interpretations  of  particular 
educations ;  educations  to  socialize  and  educations  to  individualize;  purposes  versus 
methods  in  educations  of  the  g:fted;  purposes  versus  methods  In  educations  for  the  handi¬ 
capped;  uduptim'  purposes  and  methods  of  educations  to  the  ideals  of  democracy;  our 
changing  civilian! i*m,  por slide  effects  on  education;  orientating,  guidance,  and  exploratory 
educations— ns  objectives  or  methods;  cultures  nud  vocations,  their  interrelations. 

200,  Waldron,  Edward  Ferdinand.  Procedures  In  reshaping  an  educational 
program  in  Hip  light  of  current  educational  theory.  Master’s,  1932.  Yale. 

flee  utm j  <H,  110,  JSK;  am/  under  Special  methods  of  instruction;  Special  subjects  of 
curriculum ;  Teacher  training;  Higher  education. 


SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND 
ORGANIZATION 

ABILITY  GROUPING 


207.  Dale,  George  Allan.  Differences  In  language  and  literature  achievement 
under  tin;  traditional  program  and  when  using  differentiated  curricula  and 
homogeneous  grouping.  Muster's.  1032,  Iowa. 


203.  Godwin.  Wendell  R.  Killcacy  of  homogeneous  grouping  In  Central  Junior 
high  school.  Master's,  10.32.  Chicago.  08  P-  ms. 

A  study  wna  made  nt  tho  it.lllovement  of  135  children  at  CA  level  in  three  courses 
during  nue  semester.  KlinUiwa:  tlrmiplug  la  itself  ?eeuiB  to  be  neither  an  advantage  nor 
%  diKHdVRXltftKC. 

209,  Gray,  William  S„  Woody,  Clifford,  and  others.  Special  methods  in  the 
Momentary  srltuol.  RuvIpw  of  educational  research,  1:  p.  245-323,  October  1931. 

This  Ismm  ef  Hu*  periodical  d^ils  primarily  with  studies  iu  method.  ,  ■  .  . 

Content*  :  Beading,  by  W.  g.  Cray.  p.  2 17-280  t  Arithmetic.  Uwmto '  ^  physical 
mil  health  education,  unit  Industrial  art*,  hy  Clifford  Woody,  p.  -  1  *1 ' ,  h  '  -r.  g 

writing,  sue  I  nl  stinlle*.  eliaracler  education,  geography,  And  “®t"raI  j 

Breed,  |i.  27U-2!*;' ;  Mn*le,  nur*ery-*cliool  and  kindergarten  methods,  and  1  e 
subject  matter,  p.  SUd-tUKl;  Mlblti.grnphy,  p.  ::04— .".23. 

*210.  Marsden.  Carl  A.  A  critical  and  experimental  empirical  study  of 
homogeneous  grouping  in  n  pnlilic  Junior  high  school.  Doctor’s,  1932.  New 
York.  201  J».  ms. 

Describes  an  experiment  In  homogeneous  grouping  carried  out  In  the  Al-Mar,  NX, 
junior  hinh  whool. 
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211.  Rothman,  Harriet  Lillian.  A  study  of  the  homogeneity  of  ability 
groups  in  the  Grover  Cleveland  high  school.  Master's,  1*132.  St.  Louis  78 
p,  ms. 


212.  Sanderson,  Chester  Ballard.  An  experimental  study  of  the  value  of 
homogeneous  grouping  in  the  B7  grade.  Ma«  tor's,  1932.  Soul  hern  California. 

213.  Storm,  Howard  Charles.  Ability  grouping  with  diiTerentiated  courses 
of  study.  Doctor’s,  1932.  California.  227  p.  ins. 

Attempts  to  determine  which  of  two  procedures  produces  the  pouter  accomplishment  in 
reading  and  arithmetic;  (1)  to  have  children  grouped  Into  three  ability  groups  in  each 
grade  and  to  have  them  follow  differentiated  courses  of  study,  or  (2)  1o  have  them  In  the 
traditional  grade  classification  following  single  courses  of  study.  Findings:  If  carefully 
differentiated  courses  of  study  in  reading  and  arithmetic  are  developed  to  fit  the  c-maci- 
ties  of  pupils  of  different  ability  levels,  pupils  accomplish  more  In  these  studies  when 
grouped  Into  ability  groups. 


214.  Tinsley,  Gladney  Jack.  A  study  of  bases  of  ability  grouping.  Doctor’s 
1932.  Stanford.  ’ 


An  investigation  was  made  of  importance  of  various  factors  in  the  prediction  of  high 
school  success  to  secure  a  sound  basis  for  ability  grouping.  The  buses  of  grouping  and 
grading  studied  were  Intelligence,  achievement,  previous  scholarship,  and  chronological 
age;  the  three  criteria  used  were  flrst-year  high-sohool  success,  four  years’  high-school 
success,  and  the  score  on  the  Thurston  psychological  test  at  higii-Rchool  graduation.  Data 
were  supplied  for  039  cuscs  for  the  first  criteria,  und  were  available  for  1B4  of  this  group 
for  the  second  and  third  criteria.  Statistical  evidence  is  given  of  the  relative  Importance 
of  certain  factors  for  the  establishment  of  a  true  basis  for  grouping. 

See  also  1431,  1440;  and  under  Special  subjects  of  tho  curriculum. 


ACTIVITY  PROGRAMS 


215.  Brooks,  Benjamin  F.  A  study  of  the  present  status  of  the  activity 
period  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Washington. 
118  p,  ms. 


*  If  !?  2?9  ?lgh  Sch00lS  ln  the  UnIted  Statos*  Approximately  85  pm 

adopted  the  Sty Trio!  ™  PW  °f  tU°  8,‘nl0r  h‘eh  schoolH  studied  had 


216.  Hall,  Susan  Jane.  The  activity  program  as  a  means  of  Americanization 
in  the  primary  grades.  Master’s,  1931.  T.  C.,  Col.  Untv.  40  p.  ms. 

?r  no,1-Kn«ll8ll-aPcaWng  children  in  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
carried  over  into  life  outside  the  schoolroom. 


217.  Karstenfi,  Viola  Bertha.  Problems  involved  In  the  activity  program  In 
the  Pasadena  elementary  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

wrf1v,'i:MoAlexa,1Ld6r’  Besae  ■Francea-  A"  activity  program  as  carried  on  in  the 
Wichita  elementary  schools  during  1930-32.  Master’s,  1932.  Wichita.  61  p.  ms. 

.if  •fagee’  Mrs-  Bvm  Batcs-  A  study  of  an  activity  program.  Master’s, 
1&5A  Texas. 


220.  Morris,  Margaret  M.  Problems  of  the  beginning  teacher  in  an  activity 
program.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  208  p.  ms. 


a  bCfflnnlne  ^acher  placed  In  an  experimental  school  and 
ws  the  growth  made  during  her  first  year,  under  sympathetic,  Intelligent  guidance. 


221.  Morrison, 
Master’s,  1931.  T. 


Nellie  C.  Criteria  for  selecting  and  judging  activities. 
O.,  Col.  Univ.  25  p.  ms. 


Analyzes  the  philosophies  of  some  outstanding  educators  and 
schools,  and  sets  up  criteria  for  evaluating  activities. 

See  algo  497,  570,  951,  1304,  1314. 
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CONTRACT  AND  UNIT  PLANS 

222.  Baumgardner,  Mary  Evelyn.  An  evaluation  of  the  project  method  of 
instruction  in  secondary  school  English  studies.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio. 
97  p.  ms, 

223.  Carey,  Alice  E.,  Hanna,  Paul  R.,  and  Meriam,  J.  Xu  Catalog  of  units 
of  work,  activities,  projects,  etc.  New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia 
university,  1932.  290  p. 

More  than  7,000  activities,  units  of  work,  projects,  and  themes  were  listed,  grouped 
and  arranged,  for  use  In  organizing  elementary  school  curricula  around  such  activities, 
units  of  work,  etc. 

224.  Hoberecht,  Delphine  Pratt.  Integration  of  subject  matter  in  a  unit 
study  activity.  Muster’s,  1932.  Peabody.  73  p.  ms. 

Study  of  fifth  grade,  X’eabody  demonstration  school ;  three  libraries :  Fifth  grade,  school 
library,  and  college  library  at  Peabody.  Findings:  Integration  in  subject  matter  of  unit 
observed  and  bibliography  for  a  toucher  in  teaching  this  unit. 

225.  Israel,  Moise  JT.  Experimental  study  of  two  types  of  assignments. 
Master’s,  1932.  Louisiana. 

22G.  Mclnerney,  Leonora  C.  Comparison  of  the  recitation  methods  with  the 
contract  plan  of  touching.  Muster’s,  1931,  Stanford. 

227.  Rogers,  Charles  Marvin.  An  experimental  study  of  the  contract  method 
versus  the  dally  recitation  method.  Master’s,  1931.  Texas  Tech,  Coll. 

228.  Virginia.  University.  The  unit  method  as  a  means  of  individualizing 
learning  activities.  University,  University  of  Virginia,  1931.  54  p.  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  record  extension  series,  vol.  10,  no.  5,  November  1931.  Sec¬ 
ondary  education  in  Virginia,  no.  13.) 

Contents:  (1)  The  problem  of  adjusting  subject  matter  to  individual  differences,  by 
William  H.  Smithvy,  p.  5*6;  (2)  Principles  governing  subject-matter  adjustment  to 
pupil  differences  in  ability  to  learn,  by  E.  E.  Wlndcs,  p,  7-15;  (3)  Adjusting  subject 
matter  to  individual  differences  in  the  teaching  of  high  school;  (4)  English,  by  Edward 
Alvey,  jr.,  p.  16-23 ;  (5)  Mathematics,  by  E.  C.  Wingfield,  p.  24-28 ;  (6)  Social  science, 
by  E.  E.  Swindler,  p.  29-32;  (7)  Limitations,  of  the  unit  method,  by  H.  B.  Broad¬ 
water,  p.  33  -35;  by  R.  Claude  Urahnm,  p,  36-39;  by  C.  W.  Miller,  p,  40-43;  (8)  Next 
steps  in  the  development  of  the  unit  method  of  teaching,  by  E.  E.  Wlndes,  p.  44-48;  (9) 
Hole  of  guidance  In  individualizing  instruction,  by  C.  J.  Hyslup,  p.  49-54. 

Bee  ateQ  254,  527,  587,  593,  634-035,  799,  841,  846-847,  850,  956,  966,  1044,  1338, 
2684. 

HOME-ROOMS 

229.  Armstrong,  Wesley  Earl.  Relationship  of  scholastic  success  to  certain 
results  secured  from  an  individual  rating  plant  administered  through  the  home 
room.  Master’s,  1931.  Okla,  A,  and  M.  Coll. 

230.  Shulkey,  Bruce  Clarence,  Home  room  programs  in  the  senior  high 
school.  Master’s,  1931.  Texas  Tech.  Coll, 

Bee  alto  1345  1438,  1444,  2350,  2901. 

INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 

*  231.  Allen*  Ch&uncey  Newell.  Individual  differences  In  delayed  reaction  of 
Infants.  A  study  of  sex  differences  in  early  retentiveness.  Doctor’s  [1931], 
Columbia.  New  York  City,  Columbia  university,  1931.  40  p.  (Archives  of 
psychology,  no.  127.) 

In  an  attempt  to  teat  the  traditional  finding  that  the  female  sex  Is  generally  superior 
to  the  male  In  forms  of  behavior  grouped  under  the  title  “  memory  ”  or  “  retentiveness  ", 
100  one-year-old  infants,  about  equally  divided  as  to  sex,  were  chosen  at  random  from 
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an  average  group  comparable  as  to  age,  otlueatli.mil  mi„(ir„lnlli1,u  ,  ,  , 
ment  of  the  language  organizations.  Data  allow  that ‘intlivltllial’ d'lfforence  d"Velop- 
even  In  the  same  individual  at  different  times;  that  sex  differences  W  etcat' 

and  inconsistent.  mncruices  ^xint,  but  ate  small 

232.  Chang,  Suk  Yung.  Principle  and  technique  of  effective  *.  „ 

Individual  problems.  Master’s,  1032.  Columbia.  *  e.itraent  of 

233.  Embry,  H.  W.  An  experimental  study  of  individual  and  trarUHe  . 

classroom  procedure.  Master’s,  1931.  South.  Methodist.  d  tradltIon£U 

234.  Kester,  Eura  M.  Experimental  data  on  individual  differences  fee  k„„> 

mug  students  of  education.  Master’s,  1031.  California  f  begln' 

235.  Steese,  Sister  Catherine.  An  exnorlmAnfr  wnu 

— -  *- ■»  -  izsrzzzErs*** 
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*239.  Robinson,  Frances  P  Tha  „ . 

evaluation  of  techniques  for  their  imnm  eJt  movenK‘nts  In  reading  tvith  an 
City,  University  of  1933  32  f  l“ent;  ,)ortop,“  >««■  Iowa.  Iowa 

no^2'th!eries  oa  aIms  and  ^  series 

menta^and  specie  artoin*  t?aimng ‘by  whkh  °f  dI“‘WHtl<»  a'1'11  «>o  eye  move- 

stutterers,  after  6  to  Sl  mou^  of  trnlnTni  i  Tdlu*  offlc,cnc>'  increased.  Of  five 
improvement  in  apeech  were  those  who'mnu.*!  ”pr<,vt‘  thl‘lr  those  who  showed 

-See  ateo  606,  1763.  JsT  °8‘  Pr0Kre88  reudIn«  »»<«*■ 

platoon  schools 

240.  Kirby,  Byron  C.  The  platoon  school.  Doctor’s  id 'to  vr„(.  „ 

f^t^  platoon  J'JZ;  etn- 

to  criticisms  against  platoon  organizations^  *  11  ctcd  <lllt«  ■’  answering  of  objections 

rence  junior-senior  hi|h  fehej/' Fairfield  "wJ#taMw«  nt  the  Law- 

shire.  77  p.  ms,  S  *’  F  fleld’  M,une-  Master’s  1932.  New  Hamp- 

Bee  also  970. 
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VISUAL  INSTRUCTION 

244.  Atwood,  Alice  0.  Comparison  of  responses  to  printed  word  and  to  pic¬ 
ture  stimuli.  Muster's,  1932.  Stanford. 

240.  Beck,  M.  L.  The  use  of  visual  aids  in  teaching.  Auburn,  Alabama  poly¬ 
technic  institute,  1932. 

246.  Bell,  Carl  S.  A  summary  and  critical  analysis  of  the  experiments  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  use  of  visual  aids  in  instruction.  Doctor’s,  1932^  Washing¬ 
ton.  331  p.  ms. 

The  motion  picture  has  proven  to  be  an  effective  Instructional  aid  in  some  subjects, 
while  the  slide  and  stereograph  have  proven  more  satisfactory  in  others. 

247.  Brown,  H.  Emmett,  and  Bird,  Joy.  Motion  pictures  and  lantern  slides 
for  elementary  visual  education.  New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia 
university,  1931.  105  p. 

An  annotated  list  of  teaching  aids  together  with  suggestions  for  their  use  and  tenta¬ 
tive  criteria  for  Judging  the  worth  of  visual  materials. 

248.  Carnegie,  John  Lloyd.  Visual  instruction  in  commercial  subjects- 
Master’s,  1932.  Boston  Coll. 

*249.  Clark,  Clarence  C.  Sound  motion  pictures  as  an  aid  in  classroom 
teaching:  A  comparative  study  of  their  effectiveness  at  the  junior  college  level 
of  instruction.  Doctor’s,  1932.  New  York.  135  p.  ms. 

Invest  lgatvs  the  value  of  educational  sound  motion  pictures  In  classroom  teaching  as 
a  medium  for  conveying  accurate,  concrete  knowledge;  for  the  development  of  ability  to 
think  more  accurately  and  to  reason  more  soundly;  and  for  stimulating  and  sustaining 
Interest  in  the  topics  studied  with  special  reference  to  science.  The  experiment  was 
carried  out  In  the  Outlines  of  science  course  at  New  York  University.  A  total  of  13 
films  was  used  in  the  investigation.  Three  of  the  films  had  sound  and  silent  editions, 
5  were  sound  films,  and  the  other  5  were  silent.  Data  indicate  a  marked  similarity  In 
the  effectiveness  of  the  sound  motion  pictures,  the  silent  motion  pictures,  and  the 
lecture  demonstrations  as  teaching  aids. 

250.  Hinckley,  Leon  Carl.  Visual  aids  for  demonstrating  subject  matter  in 
high-aehool  biology.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

251.  Iowa.  University,  Visual  aids  for  classroom  use.  Iowa  City,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  1932.  90  p.  (University  of  Iowa  Extension  bulletin,  bulletin 
no.  294.  June  15,  1932.) 

This  Is  a  descriptive  list  of  lantern  slides  and  motion  picture  films  available  for  class¬ 
room  or  assembly  use  in  the  schools. 

*252,  Koelle,  Sylvester  P.  A  study  of  adjectives  and  pictures  found  in 
motion-picture  advertising  and  of  criticisms  of  motion  pictures.  Master’s,  1932. 
Penn.  State.  50  p.  ms. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  adjectives  used  in  motion-picture  advertisements,  and  of  the 
pictures  found  in  the  advertisements,  as  they  apply  to  the  social  value  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures.  Criticisms  published  In  the  newspapers  and  current  magazines  were  also  studied. 
Daily  and  Sunday  newspapers,  motion  picture  magazines,  and  producer’s  and  director’s 
annuals  were  analyzed,  and  the  adjectives  used  to  describe  the  pictures  were  tabulated 
and  treated  statistically.  It  was  found  that  there  are  motion  pictures  for  all  types  of 
persons,  and  that  the  criticisms  seem  to  favor  the  motion-picture  industry. 

253.  Mehlman,  Solomon.  A  study  of  visual  aids  in  elementary  school  history 
textbooks  with  standards  for  the  evaluation  of  the  aids.  Master’s,  1932.  ColL 
of  the  City  of  N.Y.  64  p.  ms. 

The  viBual  aids  studied  were  pictures  (drawings,  photographs,  and  reproduced  paint¬ 
ings).  cartoons,  graphs,  diagrams,  maps,  charts,  tables,  and  the  guides  for  the  use  of  these- 
aids,  A  Bet  of  criteria  and  standards  was  constructed. 
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254.  Morgan,  Grace  Myrtle.  The  efficacy  of  the  use  of  the  lantern  slides  in 
teaching  English  composition  as  compared  with  the  laboratory  method.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Denver.  52  p.  ms. 

An  experiment  conducted  in  two  sections  of  the  9B  English  classes  In  Cole  Junior 
high  school  of  Denver  suggests  that  the  use  of  lantern  slides  opens  up  a  new  approach 
to  the  problem  of  evaluating  and  grading  original  compositions,  and  enlists  the  interest 
of  the  group  cooperatively. 

255.  Mount,  James  Nathaniel-  The  learning  value  of  motion  pictures  in 
high-school  physics  as  compared  to  the  use  of  supplemental  textbooks.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1931.  Washington.  74  p.  ms. 

Studies  two  classes  of  high-school  physics  (24  in  each  class).  Findings:  69  chanceB  in 
100  that  motion  pictures  are  superior  as  a  teaching  device  to  the  use  of  supplemental 
texts. 

256.  Rogers,  Ralph  Winfred.  Visual  aids  as  a  means  of  making  the  subject 
of  woodwork,  in  the  secondary  schools,  more  intelligent.  Master’s,  1932. 
Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  Coll. 

257.  Rulon,  Phillip  J.  An  experimental  study  of  the  value  of  talking  films 
as  an  instrument  of  instruction.  Harvard  university,  Cambridge,  Mass.  [1932.] 

258.  Sarvay,  Laura  Ann.  The  available  materials  for  picture  study  in  the 
elementary  grades.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  188  p.  ms. 

The  pictures  listed  were  chosen  from  the  18  sets  of  drawing  books,  manuals  on  picture 
study,  and  picture  study  courses  now  in  use  In  the  United  States. 

259.  Semsch,  Sister  M.  A.  Analysis  of  visual  aids  found  in  modern  history 
textbooks.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  147  p.  ms. 

*  260.  Terry,  Laura  Grace.  Types  of  children’s  responses  to  the  Yale  chroni¬ 
cles  of  America  photoplays.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  147  p.  ms. 

Junior  high  school  children  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  more  Interested  in 
people  as  they  are  featured  upon  the  screen  than  In  any  other  type  of  response. 

261.  Young,  William  H.  An  analysis  of  the  visual  aids  found  in  sixth  grade 
European  background  texts.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  66  p.  ms. 

See  also  167,  694,  857,  860,  899,  982,  984,  1208. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

262.  Bayroff,  Abram  Gustavus.  Effect  of  varying  and  stable  environment* 
on  behavior  in  the  direction  test  box.  Doctor’s,  1931.  North  Carolina. 

263.  Bedell,  Ralph  C.  The  relationship  between  ability  to  recall  and  the 
ability  to  infer  in  specific  learning  situations.  Doctor’s,  1932,  Missouri. 

264.  Bell  Anuta  L  Experimental  study  of  the  relation  between  variability 
and  learning.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

265.  Carpenter,  Edwin  Kenneth,  An  experimental  study  of  interrupted  re¬ 
sponse  in  animal  learning.  Master’s,  1931.  Brown. 

266.  Cattell  Psyche.  Do  the  Stanford-Binet  IQ’s  of  superior  boys  and  girls 
tend  to  decrease  or  increase  with  age?  Harvard  university,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
[1932.] 

267.  Dunlap,  Knight.  Habits,  their  making  and  unmaking.  New  York  City, 
Liveright,  inc.,  1932.  326  p. 

The  study  of  the  interrelation  of  the  processes  of  learning  and  unlearning,  of  habit 
making  and  habit  breaking  Is  based  on  individual  cases  treated  at  Johns  Hopkins  uni- 
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verslty.  It  discuses  tlw*  problems  of  habit  and  learning;  fundamental  principles  of 
learning;  voluntary  and  involuntary  action;  physiological  theories  of  learning;  the 
process  of  learning;  conditions  of  ellicicnt  learning;  retaining,  recalling,  and  relearning; 
remembering  and  forgetting  ;  personal  and  social  adjustment ;  the  breaking  of  specific  bad 
habits;  lmbUs  of  emotional  response;  and  learning  ability  and  Intelligence. 

268.  Eurich,  Alvin  C.  A  comprehensive  examination  in  educational  psy¬ 
chology.  Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota,  1932.  77  p.  ms. 

The  report  describes  the  manner  In  which  two  forms  were  prepared,  the  evaluation  of 
the  Individual  items,  and  the  process  of  constructing  shorter  forms  that  are  highly 
reliable.  The  need  now  Is  to  standardize  the  shorter  forms  on  larger  groups  of  graduate 
Btudents. 

*  269.  Kemp,  Edward  L.  The  content  of  educational  psychology  as  evaluated 
and  determined  by  city  superintendents  and  supervisors  in  the  United  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  observed  professional  needs  of  their  teachers.  Doctor's, 
1932.  New  York,  119  p.  ms. 

Content  chock  lists  wore  sent  to  the  CIO  cities  with  a  population  of  15,000  or  more 
in  the  United  States.  The  study  Is  based  on  the  120  usable  returns  of  the  check  list, 
and  on  120  chock  lists  filled  out  by  teachers  who  were  taking  courses  at  New  York 
University.  The  evaluations  of  the  supervisors  were  generally  more  reliable  than  those 
of  the  teachers ;  the  supervisors  and  teachers  were  more  In  agreement  as  to  the  relative 
importance  of  the  content  items  than  in  disagreement ;  the  items  rated  as  of  major  im¬ 
portance  are  those  which  hear  a  relationship  to  the  skill  and  insight  of  the  teacher  in 
his  work  and  in  his  grasp  of  the  subject ;  results  dispute  the  importance  of  a  number  of 
items  conventionally  dealt  with  at  length,  and  attach  high  value  to  a  number  of  items 
commonly  referred  to  In  passing, 

270.  Kuhn,  Earl  R.  Relationship  between  family  size  and  achievement  in 
learning.  Master’s,  1932.  Stanford. 

271.  Lehman,  Adin  Eloyd.  A  study  of  the  effect  of  length,  practice,  and 
degree  of  learning  upon  the  reliability  of  nonsense  syllable  scores.  Master’s, 
1932.  Huns.  St.  T,  C„  Emporia.  37  p.  ras. 

272.  Maul,  Ruth  Berg.  An  investigation  of  the  relation  between  age  and 
the  ability  to  memorize  and  retain  meaningful  and  nonsense  material.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Kans.  St.  T.  C.,  Emporia.  45  p.  ms. 

*  273.  Roberts,  Earl  E.  Survey  of  practices  in  the  administration  of  the  first 
course  in  educational  psychology'  in  teacher-training  institutions  In  the  United 
States.  Doctor’s,  1931.  New  York.  114  p,  ms. 

Data  were  secured  from  replies  to  n  questionnaire  received  from  226  normal  schools, 
teachers  colleges,  ami  schools  or  departments  of  education  in  colleges  and  universities. 
The  first  course  is  taught  in  the  department  of  education  more  often  than  in  all  of  the 
other  departments  combined  in  teachers  colleges  and  schools  of  education ;  It  tends  to  he 
offered  later  In  the  longer  curricula  than  In  the  shorter  curricula ;  Introduction  to  educa¬ 
tion  Is  the  favored  prerequisite  in  normal  schools,  and  general  psychology  Is  the  most 
commonly  required  prerequisite  In  teachers  colleges  and  schools  of  education ;  the  first 
course  is  handled  mainly  by  class  discussion,  lecture,  and  question  and  answer  methods. 

274,  Schwarzbek,  William  C.  The  effect  of  four  types  of  progressive  changes 
in  inter-cylio  rest  periods  on  pursultraeter  learning.  Master’s,  1931.  Ohio 


56  p.  ms. 

Attempts  to  clarify  the  effect  of  distribution  of  prnctice  on  the  acquisition  of  a  skill 
(motor  skill).  In  this  study  the  length  of  the  rest  periods  Is  either  lengthened  or 
shortened  progressively.  Findings:  The  best  conditions  for  pursuitmeter  learning  are 
those  in  which  the  Intercyclic  rest  periods  are  progressively  decreased  In  length  from  9 
minutes  at  the  beginning  to  1  minute  at  the  end,  i.e.,  after  about  35  Practice  perl°{J® 
each  of  4  minutes  duration.  Those  conditions  were  poorest  in  which  the  inter-cyclic 
rest  was  progressively  Increased  from  no  rest  to  9  minutes  rest. 

See  aUo  291,  294,  302,  508,  758,  761,  802,  1310*  1459. 
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CHILD  STUDY 

275.  Allan,  Nan  Mitchell.  An  analysis  of  behavior  problems  encountered  in 
a  traveling  child  guidance  clinic.  Master’s,  19X2.  Southern  California. 

276.  Berry,  Maggie.  A  nutrition  study  of  children  of  preschool  age  in  Sheih„ 

county,  Tenn.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  44  p.  ms.  y 

A  study  was  made  of  the  food  and  health  habits,  nutrition  nerds,  and  general  well 
being  of  rural  white  children  from  1  to  6  years  of  age  In  Shelby  county,  Tenn.  ' 

277.  Chase,  Lucile.  Motivation  of  young  children.  An  experimental  study  of 

the  influence  of  certain  types  of  external  Incentives  upon  the  performance  of  a 
task  Iowa  City,  University  of  Iowa,  1932.  110  p.  (University  of  Iowa 
studies.  First  series  no.  223.  Studies  in  child  welfare,  vol.  5,  no.  3,  March  15 
1932. )  ’ 

This  study  la  an  Inquiry  Into  the  nature  of  certain  Incentives  or  types  of  motivation 
vrith  reference  to  young  children.  Experimental  work  in  this  problem  Is  handlcaZd  ^ 
the  number  of  variables  to  be  brought  under  control  and  by  a  lack  of  suitable  apparatus 

torageC  ftom  2  Tsyews.  ^  S*U<5y  Pr<f8e"t8  *  Ramplinf?  of  259  chIWr«n 

^er’  a  Language  patterns  of  preschool  children.  Doctor’s, 

AvoZ,  x.  C.f  Col.  Univ. 

Alms  to  develop  an  objective  technique  for  analysis  of  language  records  of  nreschnni 
chil  ren  showing  social  implications  and  personality  differences  which  will  reveal  de¬ 
velopmental  patterns  for  gaining  linguistic  control.  Data  were  scJ^a Lm ^  stenographic 

ftom  22  to  e2UmonthsP°niuaTU8  °fJ2  prcfl0h001  children,  37  girls  and  35  boys, 

n  i  k.  *  .  2  onths’  In  the  “vraery  school  of  the  Child  development  Institute  of 
Columbia  university,  from  September  1928  to  June  1930.  Patterns  of  spe^h  revea 

with  age^un  to  the  ^  U8C  °*  structurully  «omPlc‘c  sentences  increases 

y  :  there  18  a  poaltive  relation  between  the  complexity  of  the 
t  e  and  the  Intelligence  of  the  child ;  girls  show  a  superiority  over  boys  In  all  items. 

ee!I9 '^'S1^°ns’  “aJlan  J-  Parent-child  relationships  as  shown  in  clinical 
Jiase  studies.  Doctor’s,  1982.  T.  C.  Col.  Univ. 

-attta£sbnf  th!  1^°“  ttclln,<,ue  by  whIcb  about  100  cases  of  the  emotional 
^attitudes  of  the  parent  toward  his  child  were  classified. 

lorn!  <MpPle’  Pear1-  Iowa  halation  pertaining  to  children  Master’s,  1932. 

281  Goodenough,  F.  L.,  md  Anderson,  J.  E.  Experimental  child  study. 
New  York  City,  Century  company,  1931.  546  p. 

the^studv  of^hUfl  s.t«?Pr*hef  1V|  “ft"*®11  account  of  the  origins  of  the  movement  of 
the  study  of  child  development.  Section  2  discusses  the  preparation  for  and  the  conduct 

Malnde^erthei°ai  “d  the  metl,0<58  of  handling  children  in  experimental  situations, 

“*d „Mi ,  experiments  covering  a  wide  field,  adapted  for  the  study  of  both  indi¬ 
vidual  children  and  groups  of  children. 

^aU^a  B'  A  study  of  the  options  of  mothers  regarding  the 
P  s  of  child  development  that  should  be  the  common  knowledge  of  potential 
homemakers.  Master’s,  1931.  Minnesota. 

. J?'  Ethel  L.  A  comparison  of  expressive  behavior  responses  to 

legfl932d  47^  *“  ChlWren  2  t0  6  years  old’  Pasadena,  Calif.,  Whittier  col- 

ass  *“■ ■ — — 

E8teUe‘  The  personality  hreits  of  children,  one  of  whose 
parents  has  been  diagnosed  as  general  paretic.  ’  Master’s,  1932.  Catholic  Univ. 
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285.  Hayes,  Marlon  Perrin.  The  personality  traits  of  children,  one  of  whose 
parents  has  been  diagnosed  as  maniac  depressive.  Master’s,  1932.  Catholic 
Unit. 

286.  Henderson,  Louise.  KfTects  of  competition  on  the  acquisition  of  a  motor 
skill  l>y  young  children.  Master’s,  1931.  American  Univ.  58  p.  ms. 


287.  Hicks,  H.  W,  A  study  of  the  behavior  of  children  in  learning  to  open  a 
problem  box.  Master’s,  1932.  Illinois.  125  p,  ms. 

288.  Hildreth,  Gertrude.  The  success  of  young  children  in  number  and 
letter  construction.  Thiid  development,  3: 1-14,  March  1932.  (Reprinted.) 

A  learning  study  of  .voting  children  over  a  3-year  period  indicating  progress  in  ability 
to  make  numbers  and  letters. 

289.  Hoke,  Hazel,  A  study  of  child  life  and  out-of-school  education  in  Kan¬ 
sas.  Master’s,  1932.  Kans.  St.  Coll. 


290.  Jenkins,  Belisa.  A  critical  study  of  the  diets  of  preschool  children  in 
their  homes;  Group  I — meals  at  family  table.  Group  II — meals  alone  or  at 
separate  table.  Muster’s,  1932,  Mills,  62  p.  ms. 

291.  Jersild,  A.  T.,  Bienstock,  S.  B.  The  influence  of  training  on  the 
vocal  ability  of  3-year-old  eh  Idren.  Child  development,  2  :  272-91,  December 


1931. 

Tents  wore  administered  to  53  3-yoar-old  children  to  find  their  ability  to  sing  tones  and 
intervals.  Intensive  training  over  a  period  of  7  months  was  given  to  18  children.  Rec¬ 
ords  were  kept  of  the  content  and  quantity  0f  the  children’s  spontaneous  singing.  The 
results  deal  with  the  influence  of  training,  individual  differences,  correlation  between  the 
vocal  ranges  of  parents  and  children,  tones  ami  intervals  most  readily  sung  by  children, 
and  the  educational  implications  of  the  flndlngn. 

292.  _ <intl  Markey,  B.  M.  Children’s  wishes,  fears,  dreams,  daydreams, 

ambitions,  pleasant  and  unplousimt  memories,  likes  and  dislikes ;  a  study  by  the 
interview  xnethod  of  400  children  aged  *>  to  12.  New  \ork  City,  Teachers  col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  university,  1932.  185  p. 

293.  and  othrnt.  A  study  of  the  constancy  of  certain  behavior  pat¬ 
terns  in  young  children.  American  journal  of  psychology,  45: 125-29,  January 


1933. 

Tho  study  deals  with  the  predictive  value  of  measurements  of  personality  and  social 
behuvior  in  young  children.  The  subjects  wore  12  kindergarten  chtldren  who,  during  the 
two  previous  years,  had  been  studied  while  attending  a  nursery  school. 

294. _ Training  and  growth  in  the  development  of  children:  A 

study  of  the  relative  influence  of  learning  and  maturation.  New  York  City, 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1932.  84  p,  (Child  development  mono¬ 


graphs,  no.  10.) 

More  than  200  children,  ranging  In  age  from  2  to  11  years,  were  studied J*  IJj 
equivalent  group  method,  to  And  the  degree  to  which  a  child  s  capacity  can  be  ^fluei1^ 
by  special  training  an  compared  with  the  influence  of  normal  growth.  Two 
musical,  and  four  motor  performances  were  used.  A  study  was  made  of  the  influenc 
practice  on  Individual  differences,  the  relation  between  intelligence  and  the  effect  of 
practice,  the  tmprovablllty  of  motor  as  compared  with  mental  capaclt  es. 


295.  Jones,  Margaret  Cornwell.  Judgments  of  parents  regarding  procedures 
for  training  children  in  the  home.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 


296.  Kennedy,  Jean.  Protective  legislation  for  children  In  New  York  State 
and  Its  administration,  public  and  private.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 


297.  Kennedy,  Stella  Marie.  Case  studies  of  children  In  a  development  room. 
Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 
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29S.  McLauchlin,  Florence.  The  development  of  home  management  house 
children  compared  with  children  of  similar  age  in  hoarding  homes  and  in  an 
institution.  Master's,  1981,  Iowa  St.  Coll. 

299.  McLester,  Amelia.  The  development  of  character  traits  in  young  chil¬ 
dren.  New  York  City,  Charles  Scribner’s  sons,  1931.  129  p. 

Records  the  free  discussions  of  15  children,  ranging  In  ago  from  <J  to  10  years,  of  the 
moral  principles  Involved  In  their  work  and  play. 

300.  Scheetz,  Rev,  Leo  Aloysius.  History  of  Catholic  child-caring  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  Diocese  of  Fort  AVayne,  Ind.  Master’s,  1031,  Catholic  Univ. 

301.  Shalling,  Marjorie.  The  development  of  coordinated  movements  of  the 
hands  in  young  children :  Grasping.  Master’s,  1932.  Mills.  SI  p,  ms. 

302.  Sheldon,  Donald  B.  Study  of  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  children  in 
grades  4  to  8,  inclusive,  in  8  Arizona  communities.  Master’s,  1931.  Stanford. 

303.  Shoup,  Cora  Elizabeth,  A  survey  of  the  literature  on  the  unsocial  child. 
Master’s,  1932.  Oklahoma.  150  p.  ms. 

304.  Wagner,  Mary.  Day  and  night  sleep  in  a  group  of  young  orphanage 
children.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

*305.  Wilson,  Lucille  M.  The  egocentrleity  of  children’s  answers  to  spon¬ 
taneous  questions  of  children  from  4  to  8.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  40  p.  ms. 

Analyzes  the  relevancy  of  the  answers  made  to  spontamMjUH  questions  according  to  age, 
grade,  Bex  of  the  child  who  asked  the  question,  nnd  the  activity  of  the  child  who  an¬ 
swered,  and  the  form  of  the  question  asked,  based  on  1,001  responses. 

806.  Worthley,  Herbert  M.  Family  Hfo  and  metropolitan  housing:  A  study 
of  adaptation  on  the  part  of  families  recently  removed  to  New  York  City. 
Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

307.  Wynkoop,  Lillian  Anthony.  The  personality  traits  of  children,  one 
of  whose  parents  has  been  diagnosed  as  dementia  pnteeox.  Master’s,  1932, 
Catholic  Univ, 

308.  Yates,  Ida  M.  Concepts  and  attitudes  of  children  concerning  slander 

and  freedom  of  speech.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Iowa,  549  p.  ms,  (Abstract  in: 

University  of  Iowa  studies.  Series  on  aims  and  progress  of  research,  no.  38. 

New  series,  no.  248.  1  p.) 

Upon  Investigation  of  the  degree  to  which  ethical  ideas  of  pupils  of  various  grades 
have  developed  in  regard  to  slander  and  freedom  of  speech,  results  show  that  serious 
misconceptions  exist  as  to  malice  and  tole-hcnrlng  ami  the  desirability  of  control  of 
slanderous  speech  by  law.  The  data  Indicate  that  children  are  more  In  agreement  with 
court  decisions  than  are  prospective  teachers;  and  that  many  children  are  not  now 

developing  concepts  towards  slander  and  free  speech  approved  by  society,  and  that 

specific  education  In  this  field  is  needed. 

See  also  205,  231,  358,  1068,  1070-1071,  1080,  1238-1250,  1261,  1300,  1315,  2313,  2430, 
2445,  2465,  2488. 

SEX  DIFFERENCES 

309.  Benjamin,  Harold.  Age  and  sex  differences  in  toy  preferences  of  young 
children.  Pedagogical  seminary  and  Journal  of  genetic  psychology,  41 :  417-29, 
December  1932, 

Discusses  the  toy  preferences  of  100  children,  aged  2  to  6  years.  Three  toys,  of  a  total 
of  six,  showed  significant  sex  differences  throughout  the  various  age  levels  of  the  group 
studied. 

310.  Bruce,  Kathleen  T.  A  comparison  of  achievement  in  four  school  sub¬ 
jects  of  ninth- grade  boys  and  girls  matched  for  intelligence  quotients.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Columbia. 
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311.  Edelman,  Mrs.  Anne  Pilsk.  Sex  differences  in  verbal  and  numerical 
abilities  in  rural  children.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

312.  Heilman,  J.  D.  Sex  differences  in  intellectual  abilities.  Journal  of 
educational  psychology,  24 :  47-62,  January  1933. 

More  than  400  glrlB  and  400  boys  wiire  compared  for  differences  in  intelligence  and  In 
the  abilities  measured  by  the  Stanford  achievement  test.  Differences  on  the  means,  in 
variability,  and  on  different  percentiles  wore  determined.  In  only  a  few  of  these  measures 
were  the  differences  large  enough  to  guarantee  practical  certainty. 

313.  Irvine,  Helen  Hotting.  Sex  differences  in  7  and  12-year-old  children. 
Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

314.  O'Dell,  Helen  Dove.  Sex  differences  in  stability.  Master’s,  1931. 
Indiana. 

Bee  (lino  ISO,  231,  278.  305,  490,  530,  785,  801,  855,  963,  1068  ,1073,  1142,  1182, 
1186,  1222,  1270,  1315,  1456,  2151,  2153,  2312. 

TESTS  AND  TESTING 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTS 

315.  Atkins,  Buth  Ellen,  The  measurement  of  the  intelligence  of  young 
children  by  an  object-fitting  test.  Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota  press, 
1931.  89  p.  (Institute  of  child  welfure  monograph  series  no.  5.) 

Part  1  describes  the  development  aud  standardization  of  the  test;  part  2  consists  of  a 
manual  for  the  administration  of  the  test. 

*316.  Beck,  Samuel  J.  The  Itorschaeh  test  as  applied  to  a  feeble-minded 
group.  Doctor’s  [1931]  Columbia.  New  York  City,  Columbia  university,  1932. 
84  p.  (Archives  of  psychology,  no.  130.) 

The  Korschach  11  Paychodlagnostik  ”  test,  consisting  of  10  symmetrical  ink-blots,  was 
given  to  87  feeble-minded  children  in  ltandall’s  Island,  New  York  City.  The  findings 
in  response  patterns  of  89  are  reported  In  the  study. 

817.  Bryan,  Willard  C.  A  study  of  the  correspondence  of  pupils’  ability  to 
achieve  as  measured  by  group  intelligence  tests,  and  success  as  measured  by 
teachers’  marks.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio*  58  p.  ms. 

An  investigation  was  made  of  the  correlations  between  teachers’  marks  and  intelli¬ 
gence  quotients  in  four  high  schools  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Two  academic,  one  com¬ 
mercial,  and  «m*  technical  high  school  were  studied.  Lower  coefficients  of  correlation 
were  found  In  practically  all  subjects  in  the  technical  school  than  in  the  other  three. 

318.  Cattell,  Psyche.  Constant  changes  in  the  Stanford-Binet  IQ.  Journal  of 
educational  psychology,  22:544-50,  October  1931. 

A  study  of  the  changes  in  IQ  that  take  place  after  different  periods  of  time  and 
at  different  XQ  levels.  A  tendency  for  the  high  to  gain  and  the  low  to  lose  was  noted. 

319.  -  Why  Otis*  IQ  cannot  be  equivalent  to  the  Stanford-Binet  IQ. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  22: 599-603,  November  1931. 

The  curves  of  distribution  of  Stanford-Binet  IQ’s  of  unselected  and  gifted  children 
are  contrasted  with  the  greatest  possible  range  of  Otis  IQ’s.  The  conclusion  drawn  is 
that  the  Otis  IQ  of  the  gifted  and  backward  child  cannot  be  equivalent  to  the  Stanford- 
Binet  IQ. 

320.  Conrad,  Loyal  Bichard.  The  evaluating  of  four  techniques  used  to  select 
a  vocabulary  as  a  test  of  mental  age.  Doctor’s,  1931,  Michigan.  85  p.  (Ab¬ 
stracts  of  dissertations  and  theses  in  education,  1917-1931,  p.  66-67.) 

Studies  1,206  cases  ranging  in  mental  age  from  6  to  14  who  had  IQrs  between  90 
end  110  on  the  Stanford-Binet  test.  Curve  fitting,  weighted  words,  P.  EL  difficulty 
and  representative  sampling  were  used.  Data  indicate  that  the  weighted  word  method 
is  best  for  selecting  a  vocabulary  to  be  used  as  a  test  of  mental  age,  other  things  being 
equal. 
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321.  Cramlet,  Ross  C.  A  comparison  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  based  on  results  of  intelligence  tests,  mechanical  aptitude  tests,'  funda¬ 
mental  tests  in  woodwork  aud  mechanical  drawing.  Master’s  L1932],  Iowa 
St.  Coll.  175  p.  ms. 

322.  DeAngelis,  Louis.  A  study  of  the  Bernreuter  test  with  psychiatric 
cases.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

*323.  DuBois,  Philip  Hunter.  A  speed  fuctor  In  mental  tests.  Doctor’s, 
1932.  Columbia.  New  York  City,  Columbia  university,  11)32.  31)  p.  (Ar¬ 
chives  of  psychology,  no.  141.) 

Attempts  to  discover  a  common  factor  of  mental  speed  cm  a  single  level,  and  that 
a  low  level,  of  difficulty.  Records  of  130  mule  subjects  In  arithmetic  reasoning  teat; 
a  vocabulary  test ;  two  batteries  of  live  tests  designed  to  reiicet  differences  in  speed ; 
Minnesota  paper  form  board  tests ;  and  test  3  of  the  Haggerty  reading  examination, 
Sigma  3,  form  A  were  used, 

324.  Durbin,  Virginia  0.  The  uses  of  mental  testing  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  Master’s,  [1931.]  Kentucky. 

*325.  Egan,  Eula  PearL  The  effect  of  fore-exercises  on  test  reliability. 
Doctor’s,  1931.  Peabody.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  George  Peabody  college  for  teach¬ 
ers,  1932.  37  p.  (Contribution  to  education,  no.  98.) 

Attempts  to  discover  whether  fore*excrciscs  increase  or  lower  the  reliability  coefficients 
of  the  National  intelligence  tests,  the  Schorllng-Sanford  achievement  test  in  plane 
geometry,  and  a  ninth  grade  mathematics  test.  Scale  A,  formH  1  ami  2,  and  Scale  B, 
forms  1  and  2  of  the  National  Intelligence  tests  were  given  to  two  groups  of  children 
in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  of  the  Florence,  Alu„  school  system.  Data  indi¬ 
cate  that  fore-exercises  do  not  have  a  significant  effect  on  test  reliability  coefficients. 

326.  Pee,  Mary.  Comparative  discrimination  and  validity  of  five  group 
mental  tests.  Master’s,  1932.  Kansas. 

327.  Perneau,  Lelah.  Alternate  tests  for  Stanford-Blnet.  Master’s,  1932. 
Ohio.  50  p.  ms. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  the  standardization  of  tests  to  use  in  place  of  the 
Stanford-Binet. 

*  328.  Bord,  Erederick  Arthur.  The  ratio  of  achievement  to  ability  as  found 
among  fifth-grade  pupils.  Doctor’s,  3931.  Peabody.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  George 
Peabody  college  for  teachers,  1931.  61  p.  (Contribution  to  education,  no.  94.) 

Deals  with  the  adjustment  of  the  misfit  school  to  the  child  so  that  the  work  offered 
him  will  more  nearly  fit  his  particular  needs  and  capacities.  The  Otis  self-administer¬ 
ing  tests  of  mental  ability  and  the  Detroit  alpha  Intelligence  trst  were  given  to  the  pupils 
in  27  teaching  units  of  the  fifth  grades  of  23  representative  schools  of  Louisiana. 
Data  indicate  that  the  greater  the  Intelligence  of  the  fifth  grade  pupils,  the  greater 
is  the  net  gain  in  scores  made  on  history  and  arithmetic  tests;  and  the  greater  the 
intelligence  of  fifth  grade  pupils,  the  less  is  the  relative  net  gain  in  scores  made  on 
history  and  arithmetic  tests, 

329.  Harris,  June.  An  analysis  of  logical  memory  tests  in  terms  of  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  rote  memory.  Master’s,  1932,  Columbia. 

*330.  Jorgensen,  Christopher.  An  analysis  of  eerta  n  psychological  tests  by 
the  Spearman  factor  method.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  C.  Col.  Univ.  London,  Eng., 
E.  A  Gold  and  co.f  1932.  70  p. 

The  army  alpha  (1925  revision)  ;  Otis  (for  business  establishments) ;  teaching  apti¬ 
tude  (George  Washington  series)  ;  examination  in  clerical  work  (Thurstone)  ;  technical 
information  (Thurstone)  ;  test  for  mechanical  ability  (MacQuarrie)  ;  A.  C.  E.  phycho- 
logical  examination  were  analyzed  by  the  Spearman  factor  method  to  interpret  their 
composition  and  clarify  their  meaning  for  vocational  guidance.  They  were  given  to 
approximately  160  college  students  and  their  values  compared.  Spearman  methods 
gave  fairly  consistent  results. 
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831.  Kilduff,  Sybil  Marie.  Correlation  of  intelligence  quotients  of  siblings 
at  the  same  chronological  age  level.  Master’s,  1932.  Mills.  48  p.  ms. 

332.  Masters,  Harry  V.,  and  TTpshall,  C.  C.  A  comparison  of  the  value  of 
the  Thorndike  ami  American  council  psychological  examinations.  Bellingham, 
Washington  State  normal  school,  1932.  3  p.  ms. 

Datu  were  secured  from  41  Institutions  of  holier  education  in  the  Inland  empire. 
Many  more  institutions  are  using  the  American  council  psychological  examination  than 
are  using  the  Thorndike  intelligence  examination  for  higli-school  graduates.  The 
American  council  psychological  examination  correlated  more  highly  with  average  first 
quarter  grades  than  scores  from  the  Thorndike  intelligence  examination. 

*  333.  Peatman,  John  Gray.  A  study  of  factors  measured  by  the  Thorndike 
intelligence  examination  for  high-school  graduates.  Doctor’s,  1931.  Columbia. 
New  York  City,  Columbia  university,  1931.  50  p.  (Archives  of  psychology,  no. 
128.) 

Analyzes  the  Thorndike  examination  records  of  568  male  subjects,  candidates  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  Columbia  college,  taking  the  examination  in  June  1925.  Data  indicate  that 
the  common  function  measured  by  the  examination  might  best  be  characterized  as  ver¬ 
bal  ability  plus  certain  factors  dependent  upon  the  testing  situation. 

334.  Pintner,  Budolph.  The  influence  of  language  background  on  intelli¬ 
gence  tests.  Journal  of  social  psychology,  3:235-40,  May  1932. 

Comparison  of  two  types  of  tests,  non-verbal  and  non-language,  with  English  and 
non-English-Hpenklng  children,  Findings :  Language  background  of  child  influences  mental 
rating  on  test. 

33& -  Intelligence  tests.  Psychological  bulletin,  29 : 93-119,  February 

1932. 

A  summary  of  intelligence  testing  for  1930 — bibliography  of  179  articles. 

336,  Price,  Mary  Kemper.  Reliability  of  international  group  mental  test. 
Master's,  1932.  Columbia. 

337,  Sangren,  Paul  V.  Improvement  of  reading  through  the  use  of  testa 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Western  State  teachers  college,  1932.  207  p. 

Attempts  to  show  how  tests  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  improvement  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  reading;  give  practical  illustrations  of  teaching  procedure  based  upon  the  results 
of  applied  testa  In  reading;  acquaint  teachers  and  supervisors  with  the  major  problems 
of  instruction  and  measurement  in  reading;  acquaint  teachers  and  supervisors  with 
existing  standardized  tests  In  reading  and  their  educational  significance ;  instruct  in  the 
construction  and  use  of  informal  and  practice  tests  in  reading;  clarify  the  nature  of  the 
primal  causes  of  deficiencies  and  difficulties  in  reading;  and  train  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors  to  evaluate  critically  the  various  devices  which  they  will  use  to  describe  their 
pupils*  reading  abilities  ami  to  locate  their  instructional  problems. 

838.  Thorndike,  Edward  E.  The  significance  of  responses  In  the  free  associa¬ 
tion  test,  Journal  of  applied  psychology,  16:247-53,  June  1932. 

339.  Wolcott,  Willa  Bfacby*  A  study  of  the  differences  in  the  scores  of  the 
Thorndike  intelligence  examinations  after  an  interval  of  four  years.  Master’s, 
1932.  Coll,  of  the  City  of  N.Y. 

340.  Wolfe,  Jack.  The  consistency  of  intelligence  test  questions  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  their  validity  in  selecting  items  for  the  best  subtest.  Master’s, 
1932.  Coll,  of  the  City  of  N.  Y. 

Studies  the  results  of  testing  200  students  of  grades  6  and  8  with  an  intelligence  test 
of  220  item*. 

341.  Wood,  Alda  Beora.  An  intelligence  test  for  high  first  and  low  second 
grades.  Master’s,  1932.  Colorado. 
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342.  Zabin,  Mrs.  Dorothy  H.  The  relation  of  the  Pintner-Patterson  perform¬ 
ance  tests  to  the  Stanford  revision  of  the  Binet  scale;  a  comparison  of  four 
tests  on  the  Pintner-Paterson  performance  scale  with  the  Stanford  revision  of 
the  Binet-Simon  test  in  an  effort  to  analyze  the  component  parts  of  present  day 
intelligence  tests.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

See  also  294,  and  under  Teats  in  the  index. 

TESTS  OF  SOCIAL  ADAPTATION 

343.  Bemreuter,  Robert  Gibbon.  The  evaluation  of  a  proposed  new  method 
for  constructing  personality-trait  tests.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Stanford. 

Describes  the  construction  of  the  new  battery  of  tests  by  the  use  of  Thurston  and 
Thurston's  test  of  neurotic  tendency,  Bernreuter’s  self-sufficiency  test,  Laird’s  C2  test  of 
introversion-extroversion,  and  Allport  and  Allport’s  test  of  ascendance-submission. 

344.  Eaxon,  George  R,  Testing  deception  by  word  association.  Master’s, 
1932.  New  Hampshire.  60  p.  ms. 

346.  Jacobs,  Prances  B.  The  value  of  certain  character  and  personality 
traits  in  the  prediction  of  achievement.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

346.  Kitzinger,  Mrs.  Helen.  A  critical  study  of  three  tests  of  emotional  ma¬ 
turity.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

347.  Kulp,  Daniel  H.,  II.  Concepts  in  attitude  tests.  New  York  City, 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1932.  15  p.  ms. 

An  experimental  study  to  distinguish  between  belief,  attitude.  Judgment,  and  fact  items 
by  utilizing  judgments  of  professional  sociologists,  and  testing  students.  Findings: 
“Attitude  ”  and  “  fact  ”  can  be  distinguished  ;  “  belief  ”  and  “  Judgment  ”  Items  do  not 
reliably  differentiate  markings. 

348.  -  Form  of  statements  in  attitude  tests.  New  York  City,  Teachers 

college,  Columbia  university,  1931.  7  p.  ms. 

An  experiment  to  test  the  validity,  using  varying  forms  in  “  attitude  ’’  tests — atti¬ 
tudes,  beliefs,  Judgments,  and  opinions.  Findings:  Variations  in  forms  produce  varia¬ 
tions  in  markings,  but  they  tend  to  he  more  alike  than  they  tend  to  be  different.  Care 
An  formulation  is  essential,  depending  on  type  of  item. 

349.  -  Prestige,  involving  single-experience  attitude  changes  and  their 

permanency.  New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1932. 
25  p.  ms. 

An  experimental  study  in  which  343  students  in  Teachers  college,  with  experimental  and 
control  sections,  used  Harper’s  test  “A  social  study,”  Findings:  Can  shift  attitudes 
reliably  on  half  the  propositions  which  were  originally  marked  conservatively  by  manipu¬ 
lating  suggestion  and  prestige;  prestige  of  educators  is  greatest  among  these  students  of 
education ;  changes  toward  liberalism  under  suggestion  were  permanent  over  a  2-month 
period ;  only  a  10  percent  loss  to  liberalism  by  a  change  to  conservatism. 

360,  Deigh,  Edith  W.  Measuring  attitudes  on  obedience  to  law.  Master’s* 
1932.  Colo.  St  T.  0. 

351.  Mailer,  J.  B.  Character  and  personality  tests.  New  York  City,  Teach¬ 
ers  college,  Columbia  university,  1931.  53  p. 

An  annotated  bibliography  of  some  300  tests  of  character  devised  in  the  United  States 
and  other  countries. 

362. -  Character  sketches;  A  test  of  personality  adjustment.  New 

York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1931,  32  p. 

Tests  were  given  to  more  than  3,000  cases  ranging  from  grade  5  through  college. 
Findings :  The  test  measures  reliably  sir  phases  of  adjustment ;  habit,  pattern,  social 
adjustment,  personal  adjustment,  self  control,  mental  health,  and  readiness  to  confide. 
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ST>3.  Murray,  Margaret  E.  Study  of  a  test  technique  for  the  detection  of 
emotional  maladjastmonts  in  adolescent  boys.  Master’s,  1931.  Stanford. 

354.  Pierce,  Mildred  F.  The  measurement  of  humor.  Master’s,  1932.  Wash¬ 
ington  Univ.  05  p.  ms. 

355.  Timothy  Arthur  0.  Study  of  the  sense  of  humor  test  as  a  measure  of 
attitude.  Master’s,  1931.  Slanford. 

*  356.  Welles,  Henry  Hunter,  3rd.  The  measurement  of  certain  aspects  of 
personality  among  lmnl-of-hearing  adults.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  O.,  Col.  Univ. 
New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1932.  78  p.  (Contribu¬ 
tions  to  education,  no,  545.) 

Answers  to  u  questionnaire  were  received  from  225  hard-of-hearing  adults,  and  from 
148  hearing  adults  who  served  ns  a  control  group.  The  experimental  and  control  groups 
were  compared  for  uge,  wlueiitlon,  occupational  status  on  the  Barr  scale,  and  salary. 
Data  indicate  that  the  hearing  defect  seems  to  be  associated  with  a  larger  n™J>er  of 
symptoms  of  personality  maladjustment  for  the  hard-of-hcaring  In  comparison  with  their 
hearing  friends  on  three  measures  of  personality.  Individual  men  and  women  who  are 
hard-of-hearlng  surmount  the  handicap  and  show  fewer  symptoms  of  maladjustment  than, 
do  their  hearing  friends. 

Sec  also  293,  2508. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS 


357.  Adams,  Henry  F.  A  study  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  perform¬ 
ance  tests  as  u  teaching  dev  lire.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  133  p.  ms. 

Performance  tests  are  an  effective  means  of  teaching  druwlng,  of  aiding  in  the  mastery 
of  information,  and  in  applying  technical  drawing  information. 

358.  Bassett,  Dorothy  Mayhew.  The  army  designs  test ;  a  study  of  three 
scoring  systems  applied  to  public-school  children  of  ages  &-15.  Master’s,  1932. 
Columbia. 

350.  Beck,  Boland  Lycurgus.  The  reliability  and  validity  of  a  natural  test 
In  English  composition  for  high-school  seniors  and  college  freshmen.  Doctor  s, 
1932.  Oklahoma.  178  p.  ms. 

SCO.  Bell,  George  Giltner.  An  evaluation  of  a  test  technique  in  spelling 
Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  50  p.  ms. 

301.  Bibbins,  Arthur  Sands.  The  relationship  between  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ments  and  general  intelligence  as  measured  in  the  classes  of  1930  and  1931  of 
the  Darien,  Conn.,  high  school.  Master’s,  1931.  Vermont. 

802.  Blackwell,  Baymond  Bari.  The  development  of  an  achievement  test  in 
high-school  journalism.  Master’s,  1932.  Indiana.  61  p.  ms. 

363.  Burns,  Cecil  J.  A  test  for  high-school  economica  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 
99  p.  ms. 

364.  Byers,  Walter  E.  A  teat  of  “athletic  intelligence.”  Master’s,  1932. 

Iowa. 


365.  Coll,  Marcella.  The  value  of  certain  tests  in  the  prediction  of  success 
In  high  school.  Master’s,  1032.  Chicago.  30  p.  ms. 

Pour  semesters’  school  marks  of  nlnth-grade 

high  school  wore  correlated  with  their  scores  on  a  battery  of  mental  ana  acmevemem 
teats  Including  new  Stanford  achievement  teat. 

366.  Couey.  Bred.  A  test  of  reading  discrimination.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo. 


St.  T.  C. 

367.  Darling,  Elmer  C.  Relationship  of  freshman  grades  to  scores  on  the 
state  academic  tests.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  48  p.  ms. 
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368.  Denny,  Emerson  C.  An  investigation  of  the  defects  and  weaknesses  in 
certain  objective  test  items  in  American  history.  Doctor’s,  1032.  Iowa.  592 
p.  ms.  (Abstract  in :  University  of  Iowa  studies.  Series  on  aims  and  progress 
of  research,  no.  38,  new  series  no.  24S.  2  p.) 

Describes  the  problems  involved  la  determining  the  response  of  pupils  in  a  test  in 
American  history;  the  method  of  administering  five  tests  to  groups  of  American  hlBtory 
classes  In  grades  11  and  12. 

369.  Devney,  Anna  Marie.  Construction  and  evaluation  of  Western  Reserve 
University— Cleveland  unit  tests  in  American  history  ami  civics.  Master’s, 
1932.  Western  Reserve.  151  p.  ms. 

370.  Diamond,  L.  N.  A  critical  examination  of  objective  tests  in  high-school 
science.  Master’s,  1932.  Cornell.  321  p.  ins. 

Examines  available  objective  tests  in  general  science  and  biology  with  a  view  to  their 
scientific  validity  and  accuracy. 

371.  Dudley,  George  H.  T.  Construction  of  objective  tests  in  American 
history  (1789-1927).  Master’s,  1032.  Coll,  of  the  City  of  N.  V.  20S  p.  ms. 

Studies  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the  more  frequently  used  new-type  question 
forms.  Data  indicate  that  validity  and  reliability  vary  with  the  form  of  the  test.  The 
various  test  forms  studied  are  not  equally  suited  for  testing  different  typos  of  content. 

372.  Eley,  Theo.  R.  Diagnostic  testing  and  remedial  instruction.  Master’s, 
1932.  Ohio.  100  p.  ms. 

373.  Emerson,  Earle  E.  Comparative  educational  achievement  of  pupils  in 
Wing  and  Central  schools  of  the  union  graded  type  of  district.  Master's,  1931. 
Oklahoma  A,  and  M.  Coll. 

874.  Eurich,  Alvin  C.  A  method  for  measuring  retention  in  reading.  Jour¬ 
nal  of  educational  research,  24 :  202-208,  October  1933 . 

Findings :  The  test  constructed  is  evaluated  in  terms  of  reliability,  validity,  etc. 

875.  Eeatherston,  J.  Leroy.  A  study  of  the  effect  of  cramming  on  an  achieve¬ 
ment  test  in  history.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  64  p.  ms. 

376.  Gard,  Paul  Dombey.  New  procedures  in  the  administration  of  stand¬ 
ardized  tests.  Master’s,  1932,  Kentucky. 

377.  Green,  Helen  J.  Qualitative  method  for  scoring  the  vocabulary  test  of 
the  new  revision  of  the  Stanford-Binet.  Master’s,  3931.  Stanford. 

*378.  Greene,  James  Edward.  The  relative  reliability  and  validity  of  ra¬ 
tional  learning  tests  as  affected  by  length  of  test  and  order  of  administration. 
Doctor’s,  1931.  Peabody.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  George  Peabody  college  for  teach¬ 
ers,  1932.  36  p.  (Contribution  to  education,  no.  95.) 

A  battery  of  15  validating  teats  selected  to  measure  a  variety  of  higher  mental  func¬ 
tions  were  given  to  90  University  of  Georgia  Btudonts.  Data  indicate  that  prior  tests 
axe  slightly  more  reliable  than  subsequent  tests,  and  that  the  long  tests  are  markedly 
more  reliable  than  the  short  tests.  Small"  amounts  of  early  practice  tend  to  produce  a 
relatively  greater  gain  in  raw  score  performance  than  do  larger  amounts  of  practice  later. 

379.  Haag,  Albert  Theodore,  /r.  Construction  and  analysis  of  tests  in  horti¬ 
culture.  Master’s,  1932.  Western  Reserve.  195  p.  ms. 

380.  Hildreth,  Gertrude.  Metropolitan  achievement  tests,  Primary  I  and 
Primary  II.  N.Y.  edition.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.Y.,  World  book  company, 
1931. 

Tests  in  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling,  language,  vocabulary,  grades  1-3. 
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381.  -  Metropolitan  readiness  test.  Experimental  edition.  Yonkers- 

on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  hook  company,  1032. 

Tests  in  perception,  iiuuiIhth,  vocabulary,  Information.  Grades  kindergarten  and  first. 

382.  Holroyd,  Florence  E.  A  supervisory  project  in  educational  measure¬ 
ments  carried  out  by  the  div  slon  of  rural  education  in  Cowley  county,  1931-32. 
Pittsburg,  Kansas  State  teachers  college,  1932.  71  p.  (Kansas  state  teachers 
college.  Educational  monograph  no.  1.) 

In  order  to  Improve  the  arithmetic  work  of  the  pupils  in  Cowley  county,  an  extension 
course  in  educatlonul  measurements  was  worked  out.  Twenty-three  teachers  at  Kansas 
State  teachers  college  enrolled  for  the  course.  A  testing  program  that  included  grades 
2  to  8  was  carried  on  in  the  schools.  The  new  Stanford  arithmetic  test,  form  V  was 
given  to  321  pupils  in  the  schools  whose  teachers  were  enrolled  in  the  extension  clasB. 
Papers  were  scored  by  the  members  of  the  educational  measurements  class,  and  class 
records  wore  kept  for  each  school.  There  was  evidence  that  the  pupils  gained  by  im¬ 
provement  of  arithmetic  instruction,  teachers  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
leading  achievement  and  diagnostic  tests  in  arithmetic,  and  gained  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  technique  of  administering  and  scoring  standardized  tests. 

383.  Houston,  John  E.  A  standardized  test  for  the  first  semester  of  world 
history.  Muster’s,  1031.  Ind.  St,  T.  0,  70  p.  ms.  (Abstract  in  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College.  Teachers  college  journal,  3:282,  July  1932.) 

*384.  Howell,  Edna  Vesta*  A  progressive  design  test:  a  test  requiring  the 
selection  of  new  elements  added  asymmetrically  in  building  a  complex  design. 
Doctor's,  1932.  Indiana.  55  p,  ms. 

Describes  the  development  of  the  progressive  design  test,  and  describes  the  test  in  Its 
final  form.  The  test  was  given  to  2,193  children  In  the  public  schools  of  Bloomington, 
Ind.  There  were  no  significant  sex  differences  shown  by  the  test  results;  there  was  a 
regular  increase  In  ability  to  the  age  of  12,  The  results  of  the  test  may  be  taken  ns  an 
Indication  of  the  child’s  ability  to  progress  in  school. 

385.  Hutcheon,  Elsie  Mae,  A  statistical  analysis  of  the  Sones-Harry  hlgh- 
gehool  achievement  test,  Master's,  1932.  Western  Reserve.  G8  p.  ms. 

mi  Jaffe,  Louis.  The  construction  of  a  new-type  history  test  employing 

vitalizing  questions.  Master's,  1932.  (’oil.  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.  133  p.  ms. 

387.  Johns,  R.  L.,  and  Wingard,  A/r.v*  B*  E.  Unit  tests  for  sixth  grade 
history,  Auburn,  Alabama  indyteehnlc  Institute,  1932. 

m  Jones,  Lloyd  Llewellyn.  Analysis  of  business,  office  and  clerical  tests. 
Master’s,  1932.  Western  Reserve.  172  p.  ms. 

389.  Keeler,  Louis  W.  Results  of  the  testing  program  in  the  Grass  Lake 

public  school.  Ann  Arbor,  University  of  Michigan,  1931.  38  p.  (Bureau  of 

educational  reference  and  research,  bulletin  no.  143,  December  15,  1931.) 

The  testing  program  was  administered  in  Murch  ItKtl  to  determine  the  existing  levels 
of  achievement  in  various  subject*  in  the  different  grades  In  the  school  and  to  com¬ 
pare  these  with  standard  levels;  to  compare  the  testing  results  with  results  obtained 
from  a  previous  program  administered  in  1030.  Mental,  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
and  language  testa  were  given. 

390.  Kirkland,  Ruth  Hazel.  A  study  of  the  validity  of  the  Long  Beach 
eighth  grade  general  science  tests.  Master's,  1932,  Southern  California. 

391.  Xnuth,  William  Edward.  The  construction  and  validation  of  music 
tests  designed  to  measure  certain  aspects  of  sightreading.  Doctor’s,  1932. 
California.  390  p.  ms.  (Abstract,  11  p.  ms.) 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  devise  tests  that  would  measure  the  pupils  ability 
In  the  silent  recognition  and  comprehension  of  musical  ideas  in  their  notation.  The 
testing  was  iiccom pllshed  by  measuring  complete  musical  patterns  rather  than  the  dis¬ 
sected  elements  of  music. 
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392.  Kulp,  Daniel  H.  II.  The  role  of  purpose  in  scholastic  achievement. 
New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1932.  18  p.  ms. 

Describes  an  experimental  study  of  75  students  in  cllnlcul  sociology  at  Teachers  college. 

393.  Leahey,  Lucille  Marie.  Analysis  of  mathematics  tests.  Master’s,  1932. 
Western  Reserve.  112  p.  ms. 

394.  Lee,  J.  Murray.  Testing  programs  for  secondary  schools.  Doctor’s, 
1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ. 

An  investigation  of  the  testing  practices  in  secondary  schools  the  findings  to  be  a 
guide  to  administrators  in  evaluating  testing  programs  and  show  where  emphasis 
should  he  placed.  Study  made  of  493  check  lists  from  secondary  school  principals  repre¬ 
senting  schools  with  47  to  6,000  pupils  from  communities  of  fewer  than  1,000  to  New 
York  City,  and  schools  in  each  of  the  48  states;  In  70  schools  an  intensive  study  was 
made.  Testing  practices  of  1,600  teachers  were  tried.  Among  tests  given,  84  per¬ 
cent  were  intelligence  tests ;  84  percent  standardized  achievement  tests,  and  10  per¬ 
cent,  essay  and  objective  tests.  Results  showed  weaknesses  in  the  testing  programs ; 
a  relation  between  the  size  of  city  and  amount  of  testing ;  size  of  city  is  more  important 
in  determining  amount  of  testing  than  is  size  of  school. 

395.  Lucas,  Ina  Grace.  Achievement  tests  in  ancient  and  medieval  history. 
Master's,  1932.  Cole.  St.  T.  C. 

396.  Masters,  Harry  V.,  and  Upshall,  C.  C.  Preliminary  report  of  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  tests  and  final  grades  given  by  instructors.  Bellingham,  Washington 
State  normal  school,  1932.  3  p.  ms. 

Studies  the  reliabilities  of  37  different  objective  tests  given  by  25  different  instructors 
In  35  different  classes. 

397.  Miller,  Rose  S.  The  evaluation  of  prognostic  tests  in  algebra.  Master’s, 
1932.  Iowa.  61  p.  ms. 

398.  Miner,  Glen  B.  Measurement  of  achievement  in  Spanish.  Master’s, 

1931.  Stanford. 

399.  Mort,  Paul  R.,  and  G-ates,  A.  I.  Acceptable  uses  of  achievement  tests: 
a  manual  for  test  users.  New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university, 

1932.  85  p. 

400.  Odell,  C.  W.  Still  more  about  scoring  rearrangement  or  continuity  tests. 
School  review,  39 : 542-46,  September  1931. 

401.  Parker,  Maryalys.  A  study  of  the  work  histories  of  girls  who  have 
made  low  scores  on  the  Toops’  I.  B.  R.  Girls’  mechanical  assembly  test.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

402.  Peterson,  Reynold  A.  Analysis  of  data  secured  from  Iowa  academic 
test  in  general  science.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  80  p.  ms. 

403.  Pepe,  Virginia  Hortense.  Construction  and  evaluation  of  Western 
Reserve  university — Cleveland  unit  tests  in  home  economies.  Master’s,  1932. 
Western  Reserve.  104  p.  ms. 

404.  Pryor,  R.  R.  Analysis  of  data  secured  from  the  Iowa  academic  tests 
in  physics.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  64  p.  ms. 

405.  Rinsland,  Henry  Daniel.  Norms  for  the  Tracy  short  answer  tests  for 
Oklahoma,  1931-1933.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Samuel  Dodsworth  stationary  co., 
1932. 

Norms  and  scores  are  based  on  tests  given  to  more  than  50,000  pupils. 

406.  Ritchie,  Harold.  Administrative  and  supervisory  uses  of  achievement 
tests.  Master’s,  1932,  Rutgers, 
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407.  Bose,  Oscar  B.  A  geometry  intelligence  test.  Master’s,  1932.  Indiana. 
85  p.  ms. 

40S.  Ross,  Russell  C.  An  analysis  of  the  data  secured  from  the  Iowa 
academic  test  in  world  history.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  89  p.  ms. 

409.  Schell,  M.  Auuly  sis  of  the  1932  every  pupil  test  in  plane  geometry. 
Master’s,  1932.  Iowa,  89  i>.  ms. 

410.  Scholten,  Peter.  A  comparison  of  the  content  of  ninth  year  tests  in 
general  mathematics  and  algebra.  Master’s,  1932.  iowa.  91  p.  ms. 

411.  Seyfarth,  V.  Elise.  Block  test;  a  critical  analysis  of  scores  made  on 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  block  test  when  given  to  a  group  of  average 
children.  Master’s  1932.  Columbia. 

412.  Smith,  Clinton  M.  A  standardized  test  for  the  second  semester  of 
world  history.  Master’s,  1932.  Ind.  St.  T.  C.  79  p.  ms. 

413.  Smith,  Grace  M.  The  reliability  of  the  Cleveland  survey  arithmetic 
tests.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  75  p,  ms. 

Analysis  of  results  of  tests  given  to  1,200  pupils  in  Enid,  Okla.,  schools,  January  1931. 
The  Cleveland  survey  arithmetic  test  was  found  to  be  most  reliable  in  the  eighth  grade 
and  least  reliable  in  grades  3  and  4. 

414.  Symonds,  Percival  M.  The  comparative  reliabilities  of  standardized 
and  teacher-made  achievement  teats  when  given  In  the  middle  of  the  year. 
Journal  of  educational  research,  25:127-28,  February  1932. 

415.  -  The  testing  program  for  the  high  school.  School  review,  40:  97- 

108,  February  1932. 

410*  Tidman,  R,  J.  An  analysis  of  the  data  secured  from  the  every -pupil 
test  in  economics,  1932.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  78  p.  ms. 

417*  TTpsfcall,  0.  0.,  and  Blasters,  Harry  V.  Report  of  the  results  of  the 
Gates  primary  reading  tests,  types  1,  2  and  3,  given  to  the  first  grades  of  Bel¬ 
lingham  during  May  1932.  Bellingham,  Washington  State  normal  school,  1932. 
14  p*  ms. 

All  first  grade  children  In  the  city  were  tested.  These  same  children  had  been  given 
the  Kuhlmunn-Andmou  intelligence  test  during  the  previous  October.  A  comparison  of 
mental  age  and  reading  progress  was  made  possible.  Findings :  The  average  reading 
ability  of  the  first  grade  children  In  Bellingham  is  the  same  as  the  norms  given  in  the  test 
manual.  The  mental  age  at  which  the  higher  percentage  learned  to  read  satisfactorily 
was  a  years  and  0  months.  The  children  8  years  of  age  made  the  poorest  progress. 

418.  - - RchuUs  of  the  tests  given  October  1931  to  the  first,  third 

anil  sixth  grades  of  the  Bellingham  city  school.  Bellingham,  Washington  State 
normal  school,  1932.  11  p.  ms. 

All  pupils  In  the  first,  third,  and  sixth  grades  were  given  standardized  tests,  the 
Kuhlmnnn-Antferson  in  the  first  and  the  Stanford  achievement  in  the  third  and  sixth. 
Findings :  Twenty  percent  of  the  pupils  In  the  first  grade  have  mental  ages  below  6 
years  and  no  months.  The  children  of  the  sixth  grade  in  Bellingham  are  markedly 
super lor  to  the  national  norms  In  geography.  Certain  of  the  schools  had  low  achieve¬ 
ment  in  ouch  of  the  tests. 

419.  Walters,  Fred  C*  Construction  and  standardization  of  tests  for  Puerto 
Rico.  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras,  1931.  50  p. 

Describes  an  achievement  test  In  Spanish  for  elementary  grades,  which  is  suitable  for 
use  In  all  Spanish-speaking  countries  of  Latin  America. 

420.  Watson,  3*.  H.  A  study  of  the  multiple  choice  test  in  elementary 
algebra.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  39  p.  ms. 
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421.  Whitten,  Lera  Gladys.  The  factors  of  size,  of  position,  and  of  methods 
of  manipulation  in  the  solution  of  form  ImwuUs  by  young  children.  Master’s, 

1931.  Iowa  St.  Coll. 

422.  Wilcox,  Myron  J.  The  effect  of  a  corrected  inventory  test  Doctor’s, 

1932.  Iowa.  S7  p.  ms.  (Abstract  in:  University  of  Iowa  studies,  Series  on 
aims  and  progress  of  research,  no.  38.  New  series  no,  248,  1  p.) 

Discusses  the  value  of  the  pre-test,  with  special  reference  to  the  corrected  pre-test  in 
stimulating  mastery  of  content  material.  Results  of  an  experiment  with  four  groups  of 
sixth-grade  pupils  indicate  that  the  correct  pre-test  was  an  excellent  method  by  which  to 
stimulate  study  of  facts  and  principles  as  tested  by  the  pre-test. 

423.  Wilson,  Verne  Edmund.  A  contribution  to  the  scientific  prognosis  of 
scholastic  achievement.  Master’s,  1931.  Florida. 

424.  Winkelplech,  A.  G.  Test  Items  for  American  government  Master’s, 
1932.  Iowa.  101  p.  ms. 

425.  Wise,  Genevieve.  An  estimate  of  the  diagnostic  value  of  the  1931  Iowa 
academic  test  in  English  correctness.  Master’s,  1932,  lowu, 

426.  Woody,  Clifford.  Report  of  testing  program  October  1931.  Ann  Arbor, 
University  of  Michigan,  1931.  14  p.  ms,  (University  of  Michigan  bulletin  no. 
142.  November  30,  1931.) 

Gives  the  results  of  the  bating  program  of  tile  elementary  schools  of  Michigan  during 
the  second  week  of  October  1831,  The  program  consisted  of  the  New  Stanford  achieve¬ 
ment  test,  the  Detroit  word  recognition  teat,  and  the  Detroit  reading  test  (teat  l). 

See  also  under  Tests,  in  the  index. 
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427.  ‘Caldwell,  Otis  W.  School  experimentation.  The  work  of  the  Institute 
of  school  experimentation.  New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  univer¬ 
sity,  1931.  Teachers  college  record,  33: 127-411,  November  1931.  (Reprinted.) 

The  study  gives  synopses  of  work  supported  by  appointments  to  the  Institute.  The 
first  group  of  studies  relates  to  learning  in  the  tool  subjects :  the  second  group  to  rural 
school  curriculum  and  organization ;  the  third  to  elements  of  character  and  attitudes ; 
the  fourth  to  secondary  school  science ;  the  fifth  to  social  and  linguistic  studies ;  and  the 
sixth  to  miscellaneous  publications. 

428.  Chandler,  Herbert  E.  A  selected  list  of  annotated  references  dealing 
with  the  fields  of  educational  information  service,  educational  interpretation, 
educational  publicity,  school  reporting,  and  public-school  relations.  Lawrence, 
University  of  Kansas,  1931.  57  p.  ms. 

The  bibliography  is  divided  into  four  sections:  Periodical  and  bulletin  material,  book 
references,  bibliographies  in  the  field  of  educational  publicity,  and  research  studies. 

429.  Chicago.  University.  Annotated  list  of  graduate  theses  and  disserta¬ 
tions,  the  department  of  education,  the  University  of  Chicago,  1900-1931.  Chi¬ 
cago,  III.  [1932] .  119  p. 

430.  Columbia  university.  University  bibliography,  1931.  New  York  City, 
1931.  141  p. 

431  Englehart,  Max  D.  Problems  and  techniques  of  educational  research, 
Doctor's,  1932.  Illinois.  432  p,  ms.  (Abstract,  11  p.) 

Data  Indicate  that  problems  relative  to  the  determination  and  appraisal  of  present 
conditions  and  practices  in  education,  problems  relative  to  educational  measurement,  to 
functional  variation  or  cause  and  effect,  to  determination  of  values  rank  highest  In  the 
thinking  of  educationists. 
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432.  Indiana.  University.  Abstracts  of  theses  and  dissertations  in  educa¬ 
tion  approved  in  June  and  October  1931.  Bloomington,  Alpha  chapter  of  Phi 
beta  kappa,  Indiana  university,  3932.  40  p.  (Indiana  university.  Bulletin  8, 
January  1932.) 

433.  Indiana  State  teachers  college.  Abstracts  of  unpublished  masters1 
theses,  Indiana  State  teachers  college  1931  and  1932.  Teachers  college  journal ; 
3:251-300,  July  1932. 

434.  Iowa.  University.  Programs  announcing  candidates  for  higher  de¬ 
grees  February,  June,  July  and  August,  1932,  Iowa  City,  University  of  Iowa, 
1932.  [500  p.]  (University  of  Iowa  studies.  New  series,  no.  248.  Series  on 
aims  and  progress  of  research,  no.  38,  April  1,  1933.) 

435.  Johnson,  Basil  Orval.  A  study  of  the  methods  of  research,  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  collecting  data,  the  statistical  methods  and  procedures,  and  methods 
of  presentation  used  in  researches  in  education.  Master’s,  1932.  Ind.  St.  T.  C. 
45  p.  ms. 

436.  Kaler,  James  E.  Functions  of  research  bureaus  in  11  California  school 
systems.  Master’s,  1931.  Stanford. 

437.  Michigan.  University.  Abstracts  of  dissertations  and  theses  in  educa¬ 
tion,  1917-1931.  Ann  Arbor,  University  of  Michigan,  1932.  135  p.  (Bureau 
of  educational  reference  and  research.  Monograph  no.  1.) 

438.  Monroe,  Walter  S.,  and  Engelhart,  Max  D.  A  critical  summary  of 
research  relating  to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  Urbana,  University  of  Illinois, 
1931.  115  p.  (University  of  Illinois  bulletin,  vol.  29,  no.  5,  September  15, 1931. 
Bureau  of  educational  research  bulletin  no.  58.) 

Present#  a  nummary  and  evaluation  of  the  research  relating  to  the  instructional 
methods  employed  in  teaching  arithmetic  in  grades  l  to  8.  Discusses  methods  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  teaching  the  fundamentals;  method#  of  drill  In  the  fundamentals;  methods  of 
teaching  pupils  to  solve  their  verbal  problems;  methods  of  providing  diagnosis  and 
remedial  treatment;  method®  of  teaching  the  reading  of  arithmetical  subject  matter; 
and  methods  of  motivating  learning  activity  in  arithmetic, 

439.  -  a7ui  Hamilton,  T.  T.,  jr .  Bibliography  of  bibliographies  to 

January  1932— Supplement  to  bulletin  no.  50.  Urbana,  Ill.,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  1932,  (University  of  Illinois  bulletin,  vol,  29,  no.  43.  Bureau  of  educa¬ 
tional  research  bulletin,  no.  81.) 

440.  Morrow,  Paul  Heed,  and  Mishoff,  Willard  Oral.  A  guide  to  thesis 
writing.  Athens,  Ga„  McGregor  company,  1932.  10  p.  (Guide  to  reference 
series,  no,  1.) 

The  manual  deals  with  the  format  of  the  typewritten  thesis  or  term  paper, 

441.  Ohio  State  university.  Abstracts  of  dissertations  presented  by  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  the  December  and  March  con¬ 
vocations,  1931-1932.  The  graduate  school.  Columbus,  Ohio  State  university 
press,  1932.  250  p.  (Abstracts  of  doctor’s  dissertations,  no.  8.) 

442.  -  Abstracts  of  theses  presented  by  candidates  for  the  master’s  de¬ 

gree  at  the  June  convocation.  1931.  The  graduate  school.  Columbus,  Ohio 
State  university  press,  1931,  239  p.  (Abstracts  of  master’s  theses,  no.  6.) 

443.  Puckett,  W.  Orville.  An  evaluation  of  statistical  terms,  formulae, 
graphs,  and  tables  used  In  research.  Master’s,  1932.  Ind.  St.  T.  0.  63  p.  ms. 
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444.  Sandy,  Forrest  M.  A  critical  examination  of  research  dealing  with  the 
Intelligence  of  commercial  students  In  secondary  schools.  Master’s,  1932 
Iowa. 


446.  Smith.  Francis  Ferdinand.  Criteria  for  estimating  the  validity  of 
questionnaire  data.  Doctor’s,  1932.  California.  160  p.  ms. 

Aims  to  propose  criteria  for  estimating  the  validity  ol  data  resulting  from  question 
naires ;  to  discover  the  extent  of  the  validity  of  such  data  by  checking  typical  data 
against  these  criteria ;  to  find  some  of  the  factors  which  tend  to  reduce  validity  ■  and*  to 
develop  a  set  of  suggestions  for  improving  their  validity. 

446.  Stanford  university.  Abstracts  of  dissertations,  Stanford  university 
1931-1932.  Stanford  University,  Calif.,  1932.  210  p.  (Stanford  university 
bulletin,  fifth  series,  no.  138,  July  30,  1932.) 

447.  Strang,  Buth.  Trends  in  educational  personnel  research.  Personnel 
journal,  10:179-88,  October  1931. 


448.  Symonds,  Fercival  M.  Needed  research  in  diagnosing  personality  and 
conduct.  Journal  of  educational  research,  24 :  175-87,  October  1931. 


449.  Virginia.  University.  Additional  research  studies.  University,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  1932.  93  p.  (University  of  Virginia  record,  extension 
series,  vol.  16,  no.  9,  March  1932.  Secondary  education  in  Virginia,  no.  16.) 

Contents:  1.  Legislation  affecting  secondary  education  In  Virginia,  by  C.  H  Phlppins 
p.  2-23;  2.  Athletic  and  physical  education  In  Virginia  colleges,  by  E.  S.  IClracofe  p.’ 
24-36 ;  3.  Teaching  social  science  In  secondary  schools,  by  ft.  E.  Swindler,  p.  37-45.  ’ 


450. 


—  Some  research  studies.  University,  University  of  Virginia,  1981. 
71  p.  (University  of  Virginia  record,  extension  series,  vol.  10,  no.  4,  October 
1931.  Secondary  education  in  Virginia,  no.  13.) 

Contents:  X.  A  training  procedure  for  teachers  of  English,  based  upon  analyses  of 
objectives,  outcomes,  and  activities,  by  Edward  Alvey,  Jr.  p.  8-17 ;  2.  The  high-school 
library  and  reading  problem  In  the  social  studies,  by  R.  E.  Swindler,  p.  17-42 ;  3.  Study 
of  student  publications  in  the  white  accredited  secondary  public  schools  in  Virginia  by 
o'  62-es°Pnr'  a'  "*ek  ln  the  American  college,  by  M.  L.  Dellinger, 

R.  wT  House  p  69^71  educational  Inequalities  ln  18  counties  In  Virginia,  by 


Financing  city  bureaus  of  educational  research. 


45L  Weidemann,  C.  C, 

Nation’s  schools. 

°.ata  *or  tke  year  1936-31  were  secured  from  72  bureaus,  relative  to  comparative 

Dmlne°i93(W9"?  and  propoae<I  budgetary  divisions  for  the  bureau. 

193°~10“1  ®bout  $1,000,000  was  spent  for  educational  research.  The  bureaus  Jus¬ 
tify  themselves  by  Increasing  the  efficiency  of  administration  ln  city  schools. 

452.  Functions  performed  by  the  city  bureau  of  educational  research 
Lincoln,  University  of  Nebraska,  1932.  19  p.  ms. 

Gives  a  brief  historical  resume  of  functions  performed  by  city  bureaus  These  func¬ 
tions  are  performed  by  at  least  45  per  cent  of  the  77  bureaus  reporting :  achievement  tests  • 
mental  tests;  special  studies;  school  surveys;  Instructional  tests rtmining  “acherfln 
eduMtiLI?  iCUlUm  a?d  teachlng  problems;  pupil  adjustments;  records  and  report  forms; 

administrative  problems;  special  classes;  reference 

453.  -  The  professional  training  of  the  director  of  the  city  bureau  of 

educational  research.  Nation’s  schools. 

factored  P«r»ent  Bta.tUS  72  dlrectors  ot  bureaus  of  research  relative  to  such 
factors  as  sex,  age,  experience,  degrees,  education  courses,  research  functions  nerformed 

srri'rsfofc'r of  ^torat,e  f°r  &  s^S^Strss 
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454.  -  The  relative  importance  of  functions  performed  by  the  city 

bureau  of  educational  research.  Lincoln,  University  of  Nebraska,  1932.  18 
p.  ms. 

Functions  of  nm jor  importance  to  nil  bureaus  are :  Achievement  tests,  mental  tests, 
■school  service,  pupil  adjustment,  curricular  and  teaching  problems,  and  instructional 
tests ;  functions  of  minor  Importance  to  all  bureaus  save  possibly  the  larger  sized 
groups  of  cities  are :  Reference  service  and  publicity  service ;  functions  of  secondary 
importance  to  all  bureaus  are  records  and  report  forms ;  functions  of  varying  Importance 
to  bureaus  according  to  different  population  groups  are :  Educational  and  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  and  placement,  special  classes,  psychological  clinic,  special  studies  and  experimental 
administrative  problems,  training  of  teachers  in  testing,  and  finance. 

455,  -  The  research  center'd  school  system.  Nation’s  schools. 

Traces  the  development  of  the  bureau  of  educational  research  in  city  school  systems. 
By  means  of  charts,  the  study  shows  several  different  types  of  placement  of  the  bureau 
In  the  plan  of  general  organization  of  the  school  system.  It  lists  the  basic  duties  of 
the  director. 

450. -  Wliat  functions  should  he  performed  by  the  city  bureau  of 

educational  research?  Lincoln,  University  of  Nebraska,  1932.  23  p.  ms. 

Bata  indicate  that  44  superintendents  of  schools  would  increase  their  present  scheduled 
program  for  the  bureau ;  4  would  make  no  change,  and  only  1  would  dispense  with  the 
bureau.  Data  were  secured  from  59  bureaus. 

457.  Whitney,  F.  L.  Methods  In  educational  research.  New  York  City, 
D.  Appleton  and  company,  1931.  335  p. 

This  is  a  systematic  treatment  of  the  scientific  attitude  and  methods  in  educational 
research. 

Bee  at*o  508,  709,  942,  1581,  2081. 
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4 58.  Beck,  Mildred  Ursula.  An  experimental  study  in  upper  grade  reading : 
Fifty  eases  diagnosed  and  specifically  trained.  Master’s,  1932*  Washington. 
147  p.  ms. 

♦459.  Brown,  T,  Malcolm.  A  plan  for  remedial  reading.  Master’s,  1931. 
California.  59  p,  ms. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  reading  difficulties  of  students  in  the  seventh  grade  at  the 
Roosevelt  Junior  high  school,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

400.  Clark,  Ernest  M*,  fr .  An  experimental  study  of  the  value  of  remedial 
reading  in  the  Junior  high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Emory. 

An  evaluation  under  controlled  conditions  of  group  instructions  in  remedial  reading. 
The  study  shows  that  such  instruction  has  a  value. 

461.  Comrie,  John  Wyntoun.  An  investigation  in  remedial  reading.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

462.  Conner,  Annie  Faust.  An  analytical  study  of  teaching  procedure  rela¬ 
tive  to  reading  abilities.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  99  p.  ms. 

463.  Cooper,  Elsie  EtheL  Historical  development  of  the  content  and  method 
of  teaching  primary  reading.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

464.  Danforth,  Marie  Lusk.  Purposes  In  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
material  In  supplementary  readers.  Master’s,  1932,  Texas. 

465.  Bunn,  Mary  Crunk.  Adapting  reading  to  the  Interest  and  needs  of  indi¬ 
vidual  children.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  132  p.  ms. 

A  study  was  made  of  39  second-grade  children  based  on  their  use  of  supplementary 
readers  and  library  books,  plastic  cards  and  reading  pads,  Intelligence  tests,  and  three 
reading  tests. 
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466.  Ellicott,  Mary  Letitia.  A  study  of  a  small  group  of  third-grade 
children  in  remedial  reading.  Master's,  1931.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

467.  Empey,  Mrs.  Mary  McNulty.  Recreatory  reading  for  second  grade 
pupils.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

468.  Ennis,  Mrs ,  J.  A.  Experimental  study  of  reading  in  Sylvania  school. 
Master’s,  1932.  Mercer,  ms, 

469.  Fertsch,  Fauline.  An  experimental  study  of  the  silent  reading  habits 
of  blind  children.  Master’s,  1932.  Texas. 

470.  Force,  Thelma.  The  relative  difficulty  of  problems  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  in  grades  4  through  9.  Master’s,  1931.  Minnesota.  74  p.  ms. 

471.  Fountain,  Bessie.  Relation  of  speed  and  accuracy  in  reading  and 
arithmetic.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  24  p.  ms. 

Attempts  to  determine  the  relation  of  speed  to  accuracy  In  reading  and  arithmetic 
by  analyzing  the  results  of  an  intelligence  test,  two  arithmetic  and  two  reading  tests 
given  to  25  fourth-grade  children.  The  relation  between  speed  and  accuracy  in  reading 
and  arithmetic  varies  with  individual  subjects. 

472.  Gunderson,  Agnes.  Materials  of  a  geographical  nature  contained  In 
readers  for  the  first  three  grades.  Master’s,  1932.  Wyoming.  CO  p.  ms. 

473.  Holland,  B.  F.  The  relation  of  sentence  structure  to  the  silent  reading 
process.  Doctor’s,  1931.  Texas. 

474.  Koepfce,  William  Charles.  Pupil  development  through  oral  reading. 
Doctor’s,  1931.  Marquette. 

*  475.  Lee,  Dorris  May.  The  importance  of  reading  for  achieving  in  grades 
4,  5,  and  6.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  0.,  Col.  Univ.  New  York  City,  Teachers  college, 
Columbia  university,  1933.  64  p. 

A  study  to  determine  ways  In  which  reading  is  related  to  achievement  and  to  find 
the  relationship  of  reading  abUlty  to  the  achieving  index.  Certain  reading  tests  were 
given  204  pupils  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  gradcB,  It  was  found  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  reading  to  the  achieving  index  was  higher  in  the  fourth,  lower  In  the  fifth, 
and  negligible  in  the  sixth  grade;  the  achieving  Index  provides  a  means  for  inensuring 
the  difference  between  a  pupil's  ability  and  his  achievement  in  relation  to  pupils  of  the 
same  IQ  level ;  the  higher  the  IQ  the  lower  the  achieving  difference,  and  the  lower 
the  IQ  the  higher  the  achieving  difference. 

476.  Lohman,  Elsa.  Historical  survey  of  methods  and  textbooks  used  In 
teaching  beginning  reading  in  the  United  States.  Master’s,  1931.  George 
Washington.  79  p.  ms. 

477.  Madden,  Margaret  L  A  study  of  some  of  America’s  national  shrines  to 
be  used  as  supplementary  reading  in  the  elementary  grades.  Master’s,  1932. 
Kans.  St.  T.  C.,  Emporia.  92  p.  ms. 

478.  Manley,  Mary  McKnight.  Effect  of  physical  defects  on  first  grade  read¬ 
ing.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  56  p,  ms. 

479.  Maxey,  Effie.  The  effectiveness  of  training  in  specific  reading  skills  as 
an  aid  to  achievement  in  American  history.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

480.  Monroe,  Marion.  Children  who  cannot  read.  An  analysis  of  reading 
disabilities  and  the  use  of  diagnostic  tests  in  the  instruction  of  retarded  readers. 
Chicago,  Ill.,  University  of  Chicago  press,  1932.  205  p.  (Behavior  research 
fund  monographs.) 

A  study  was  made  of  415  children  who  have  special  reading  defects  that  vary  from 
mild  retardation  in  reading  to  extreme  disabilities,  and  the  children  were  compared 
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™uh  a  control  group  of  101  school  children.  One  group  of  reading-defect  children  waa 
Mnincd  from  the  routine  examinations  of  the  clinic  of  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  re- 
°"„h  •  the  children  of  the  second  group  were  referred  by  parents,  teachers,  and  school 
..ehnioL'lHts  for  a  study  of  their  rending  difficulties;  a  third  group  was  referred  for 
.riidv  of  their  rending  by  the  psyeliologlsts  mid  teachers  of  special  schools  and  rooum 
for  borderline  and  mentally  defective  children.  A  study  was  made  of  the  results  of 
remedial  instruction  In  reading  given  to  1W5  children. 

481.  Mulroy,  Mary  D.  The  Improvement  of  reading  through  an  analysis  of 
errors  In  oral  reading-  Master’s,  111-12.  Chicago.  125  p.  ms. 

480  Murphy.  Paul  G.  The  role  of  the  concept  in  reading  ability.  Doctor’s, 
1932.”  Iowa.  (Abstract  in:  University  of  Iowa  studies.  Series  on  aims  and 
progress  of  research,  no.  38.  New  series,  no.  248.  2  p.) 

in  comparing  the  concepts  of  10  good  readers  with  10  poor  readers  as  to  characteris¬ 
tics  involving  reading  ability  It  was  apparent  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  organisa¬ 
tion,  clarity,  and  accuracy,  the  concept  plays  an  essential  part  in  reading  ability. 

483.  Petteys,  Grace  Pern.  An  analysis  of  the  rending  activities  of  secondary 
school  pupils.  Master’s,  1032.  Southern  California. 

484.  Sangren,  Paul  V.,  and  Wilson,  Mary  C.  Instructional  tests  In  reading. 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  Public  school  publishing  company,  1932.  Grade  1— Form 
A,  24  p.;  Grade  2 -Form  A,  24  p.;  Grade  3,  exp.  ed.,  24  p. ;  Grade  4,  exp.  ed., 

24  p. 

4R!-  _ _  _ _  Teacher’s  handbook  and  manual  of  instructional  tests 

in  reading.  Bloomington,  Ill.,  Public  school  publishing  company,  1932.  Grade 
1,  Forms  A  ami  K,  24  p. ;  Grade  2.  Forms  A  and  B,  24  p. 

48(1.  Smith,  Blanche  Bauteer.  An  analysis  of  the  current  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  primary  reading.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

487.  Smith,  Clara  Mildred.  Fourth  grade  experiment  in  oral  vocabulary 
building.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  103  p.  ms. 

488.  Stafford,  William  Merritt.  A  comparison  of  achievements  of  Westland 
and  other  schools  in  silent  reading,  arithmetic  and  language.  Masters,  1932. 
Butler.  135  p.  ms. 

489.  Stanton.  Prank  Nicholas.  The  influence  of  surface  and  tint  of  paper 
on  the  sliced  of  reading.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  30  P.  ms. 

Research  Included  si*  P«l**r  surfaces  and  tlntsuscdwltli  1,200  ^rmsed 

Cook  speed  of  reading  forma  A  and  B  were  used.  The  speed  of  reading  is  mma  e 
from  glossy-coated  stock  to  dult-coated  to  antique  atoek;  an  addition  of  a  tint  o  ry 
also  lncreiiftes  ttpttd* 

490.  Stockrahm,  Boy  I*.  A  tentative  analysis  ofJeanJf«  * 

study  of  the  reading  ability  of  college  freshmen.  Bloomington,  Indiana  un 

versify,  1932.  04  p.  «,,„t 

A..*-  «.  pwmm  ,r  mm*  s  “VCTto 

do  to  master  the  art  of  adult  reading,  to  learn  by  wt  ./ the  readers  deal 

college  freshmen  read:  and  to  J**  *' ^eat  varia- 

with  the  essential  problem*  »“™lved  n  < a Tec Uve  re ril they  haw  read. 
tlon  among  college  student*  In  the  ability  to  rea I  and  comp  n  ^  abimy 

- >S?  I »«»  **«■  *—  “  ”*a“«  ““ 

do  poor  read*™. 

491.  Tilson,  Annie  IwA-  An  experimental  study  in  remedial  reading  in 
fourth  grade.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 
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492.  Watson,  Walter  E.  An  experiment  In  improving  silent  reading.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1931.  Kentucky. 

493.  Weller,  Louise  E.  The  improvement  of  silent  reading  in  the  primary 
grades  through  directed  drill.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

494.  Wormser,  Robert.  First  step  In  the  construction  of  a  reading  list  for 
junior  high  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Stanford. 

See  also  209,  213,  239,  522,  568,  718,  928,  964,  1017,  1504,  1584,  1094,  17S4-1785,  1803. 

HANDWRITING 

495.  Atkinson,  Evelyn  Y.  Preferential  handedness.  Master’s,  1932. 
Columbia. 

496.  Clark,  Georgians.  A  study  of  the  relative  number  of  school  systems  in 
the  surrounding  territory  that  use  manuscript  writing  in  the  primary  grades. 
Platteville,  Wis.,  State  teachers  college,  1931. 

Attempts  to  find  out  whether  primary  teachers  should  be  prepared  to  teach  both  script 
and  manuscript  writing  If  they  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  surrounding  community 

497.  Hiles,  Leta  Severance.  Traditional  school  handwriting  compared  with 
that  of  an  activity  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California, 

498.  Kapp,  Jeanette.  A  measurement  of  words  and  sizes  of  letters  for  be¬ 
ginning  handwriting.  Master’s,  1932.  Oklahoma.  92  p.  ms. 

499.  Rintelmann,  Emil  H.  J.  Relation  of  handwriting  to  ability  to  learn  to 
letter.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  71  p.  ms, 

500.  Shake,  Randel  R.  Effect  upon  speech  of  changing  handedness  in  writ¬ 
ing.  Master’s,  1932.  De  Pauw.  93  p.  ms. 

Approximately  5  percent  of  the  90  lefthanded  children  who  were  forced  to  write  with 
their  right  hands  stuttered  or  stammered  after  the  change  in  handwriting,  who  did  not 
stutter  or  stammer  before. 

501.  Simmons,  Louise  Burkitt.  A  correlation  between  Intelligence  and  Im¬ 
provement  of  sixth  grade  pupils  in  quality  and  speed  in  handwriting.  Master’s, 
1932.  Colo.  St  T.  C. 

502.  "Wagner,  Beulah  O.  "Verbal  and  manual  methods  of  teaching  hand¬ 
writing.  Master’s,  1932.  Colorado. 

503.  Wilder,  Floyd  E.  Relationship  between  speed  and  accuracy  when  writ¬ 
ing  word  combinations  compared  to  the  same  material  in  letter  combinations 
only.  Master’s,  1931.  Stanford. 

See  also  209,  288. 

SPELLING 

504.  Brayton,  Cecil  An  experiment  to  determine  the  effect  of  presenting 
error  in  a  multiple  choice  spelling  teat.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  55  p.  ms. 

505.  Busenburg,  Franklin  Leslie.  A  comparative  ’study  of  the  test  study 
test  method  (McCall  method)  of  spelling  with  the  individualized  methods  of 
spelling  In  grades  3  to  8,  Inclnsive.  Master’s,  1932.  Indiana,  26  p.  ms. 

506.  Cato,  Louise  Johnson.  Self-mastery  method  of  teaching  spelling. 
Master’s,  1932.  Emory. 

A  comparison  of  the  self-Btudy  and  test  procedure  with  the  typical  group-study  test 
procedure. 
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507.  Duboff,  Sarah  B.  An  Investigation  of  the  value  of  spelling  rules 
Master’s,  11X42.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

508.  Essery,  Florence  Victoria.  Kcdutive  effects  of  three  programs  of  super¬ 
vision  with  special  reference  to  the  supervision  of  spelling  influence  by  three 
philosophies  of  education.  Doctor's,  1031.  Michigan.  226  p.  (Abstracts  of 
dissertations  and  theses  In  education,  1017-1031,  p.  03-70.) 

Part  1  deals  with  the  activities  of  supervisors  and  teachers;  part  2  takes  up  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  pupils;  part  *1  deals  with  the  relationship  between  changes  in  teachers  and 
changes  in  pupils.  Data  indicate  that  the  relation  between  supervisory  growth,  teacher 
growth,  and  pupil  growth  under  the  different  philosophies  of  education  has  not  been  per¬ 
fectly  controlled  or  discovered  by  roviuia  of  the  techniques  used. 

509.  Brasier,  George  W.,  Coleman,  W.  H.,  and  others .  Learning  to  spell. 
Chicago,  III.,  Hull,  McCreary  and  company,  1931. 

510.  Gilbert,  Luther  Calvin.  An  experimental  Investigation  of  eye  move¬ 
ments  in  learning  to  spoil  words.  Doctor’s,  1931.  Chicago.  193  p. 

511.  Hamilton,  Dwight.  A  comparison  of  the  Horn-Ashbaugh  method  of 
teaching  selling  with  an  adapted  form  of  the  Wushburne  spelling  technique. 
Master’s,  1032.  Colo.  Rt.  T.  t\ 

512.  Hurlbut,  Stella.  Report  of  a  year's  growth  In  the  spelling  of  100  junior 
high  people.  Master's,  1032,  Iowa. 

513.  Johnson,  Arthur  G.  The  recognition  and  training  of  poor  spellers  among 
college  freshmen.  Master’s  {1931].  Kentucky. 

514.  Krause,  Beatrice  V,  A  critical  analysis  of  the  errors  made  in  the 
written  vocabularies  of  pupils  of  the  seventh  grade.  Master’s,  1032.  Coll,  of  the 
City  of  N.  Y.  115  p.  ms, 

515.  Lasher,  John  J.  An  evaluation  of  a  non-dictation  method  of  spelling 
with  junior  high  school  pupils.  Master’s,  1931.  Ind.  St.  T.  C.  52  p.  ms.  (Ab¬ 
stract  in  Indiana  State  teachers  college.  Teachers  college  journal,  3;  272,  July 
1932.) 

Deserlbog  an  experiment  with  249  pupils  in  different  Bchools,  one  group  used  the  dicta¬ 
tion  method,  the  other  a  non-dictation  method  In  spelling  100  words  in  an  examination. 
The  dictation  method  seemed  slightly  superior. 

510.  McCauley,  George  Kent  A  study  of  hard  spots  In  spelling.  Master’s, 
1932.  Colo.  Rt,  T.  C 

517.  McLain,  Dorothy.  Analytical  study  of  spelling  errors  in  the  fifth  grade. 
Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  42  p.  ms, 

518.  Ouda,  Lillian*  A  comparison  of  the  study-test  and  the  test-study 
methods  in  fifth  year  spelling.  Master’s,  1932.  Coll,  of  the  City  of  N.  Y. 
47  p.  ms, 

519.  Smyth*  J.  M.  Study-test  versus  test-study  method  of  teaching  spelling- 
Master's,  1932.  Peabody.  42  p.  ms. 

The  groups  used  for  this  study  were  grades  2,  4,  and  6  of  the  Canton  grammar  school. 
Canton,  Miss.  It  waa  found  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  In  the  two  methods  In 
grades  2,  4,  6. 

520.  Wilson,  Louis  Ada,  Third  grade  spelling  needs.  Master’s,  1932.  Pea¬ 
body.  212  p.  ms. 

Sec  also  209,  1G07,  2202. 
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GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION 

521.  Agnew,  Donald  C.  A  study  of  word  pronunciation  by  third-grade  pupils. 
Master’s,  1932.  Duke.  106  p.  ms. 

522.  Amy,  John  Henry.  An  experiment  to  determine  the  effect  of  precise 
writing  on  ability  in  composition  and  ability  in  reading  comprehension.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Colorado. 

523.  Bailey,  C.  H.  Types  of  verb  forms  and  verb  errors  in  pupils’  themes. 
Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  306  p.  ms. 

524.  Bennett,  Gay.  The  comparative  effect  of  pupil  and  teacher  choice  of 
words  for  study  in  the  twelfth  grade.  Master’s,  1932.  West  Virginia. 

525.  Burnham,  Fred  Raymond.  The  grade  placement  of  textbook  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  fundamental  punctuation  and  capitalization  skill.  Master’s,  1932. 
Iowa.  61  p.  ms. 

526.  Byrns,  Bertha.  Creative  writing.  Master’s,  1932.  Okla.  A.  and  M. 
Coll. 

527.  Cannon,  Bessie  B.  A  proposed  laboratory  plan  in  English  instruction 
for  below-average  children.  Master’s,  1932.  Kansas. 

528.  Charles,  C.  M.  Comparison  of  rural,  small  town,  and  city  students  in 
English.  [1931.]  Kentucky. 

529.  Coleman,  Opal.  Form  and  content  of  third  grade  children’s  creative 
writings.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  41  p.  ms. 

No  marked  difference  was  found  in  the  Interests  of  boys  and  girls ;  children  with  a 
high  IQ  show  more  varied  interests  than  children  with  a  low  IQ.  Children  prefer  to 
write  about  nature,  children,  and  personal  experiences. 

*  530.  Driggs,  H.  Wayne.  Certain  asi>ects  of  the  out-of-school  written  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  boys  and  girls  12  to  15  years  of  age,  inclusive.  Doctor’s,  1932.  New 
York.  152  p.  ms. 

A  total  of  288  letters  from  boys  and  girls,  12  to  15  years  of  ago,  was  used  to  check 
with  the  first  1,000  words  of  the  Thorndike  word  list  In  this  vocabulary  study.  Approxi¬ 
mately  85  percent  of  the  words  used  in  the  letters  fall  within  the  first  600  words  of 
the  list  Boys  have  a  better  command  of  words  than  girls. 

531.  Duell,  M.  W.  An  analysis  and  evaluation  of  books  on  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  English.  Master’s,  1932,  Illinois.  160  p.  ms. 

532.  Elliott,  Elizabeth.  Phases  of  English  taught  in  junior  high  schools. 
Master’s,  1932.  Texas. 

533.  Eurich,  Alvin  C.  Homogeneous  grouping  for  instruction  in  fresh¬ 
man  English.  Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota,  1932.  48  p.  ms, 

In  general,  the  achievement  of  the  students  in  English  followed  the  prediction  based 
upon  the  various  Initial  measures.  The  classification  of  the  students  could  he  made  more 
accurately,  however,  if  the  fall  quarter  marks  were  used  as  the  criterion.  This  scheme 
would  necessitate  Borne  change  in  the  present  organization  for  instruction. 

834* - -  A  preliminary  evaluation  of  the  Inglis-Ginsberg  English  es¬ 

sentials  test.  Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota,  1932.  5  p.  ms. 

- - Scholarship  in  freshman  English  of  students  classified  for  sub¬ 
freshman  rhetoric.  Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota,  1932.  6  p.  ms* 

Shows  that  8  of  15  students  who  were  permitted  to  take  freshman  composition  after 
being  assigned  to  sub-freshman  rhetoric  passed  the  freshman  course.  On  all  measures, 
however,  the  students  ranked  low. 
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*530.  Fellows,  John  Ernest*  The  influence  of  theme  reading  and  theme 
■correction  on  eliminating  technical  errors'  in  the  written  compositions  of  ninth 
#:ade  pupils.  Doctor's,  1031.  Iowa.  Iowa  City,  University  of  Iowa,  1932. 
50  p.  (University  of  Iowa  studies.  Studies  In  education,  vol.  7,  no.  1.  New 
series  no.  222,  March  1,  1932.) 

Bata-  indicate  that  theme  correction  a»  a  weekly  procedure  In  the  teaching  of  ninth 
crude  written  compoHltlon  hcciuh  highly  questionable;  this  method,  if  practiced,  is  more 
effective  in  eliminating  errors  In  punctuation  and  grammar  than  in  correcting  those  of 
spelling  and  capitalization. 

537.  Ford,  Minnie  Stringer.  Lower  pigmentary  English  in  the  southern  state 
courses  of  study.  Master's,  1932.  Peabody.  107  p.  ms. 

This  is  a  study  of  14  southern  states.  It  was  found  that  the  courses  of  study  dis¬ 
agree  on  what  should  be  the  minimum  requirements  In  English  for  the  first  three 
grades. 

538.  Gebelin,  Elizabeth  G.  Prevalent  errors  of  speech  among  the  children  in 
Baton  Knugts  Ln„  and  means  for  their  correction.  Muster's,  1932.  Louisiana. 

539.  Gettys,  Joe  L.  The  persistence  of  error  in  pupil  reactions  to  certain 
punctuation  situations.  Master's,  1932,  Iowa.  70  p.  ms. 

540.  Gibson,  Christine  M.  The  teaching  of  English  in  the  United  States  and 
England  with  sjandul  reference  to  secondary  BChools.  Master's,  1932.  T.  C. 
Col,  Univ.  47  p.  ms. 


541,  Goldsmith,  Anna  M.  An  analysis  of  modifiers  in  the  oral  language 
usage  of  certain  primary  school  children.  Master's,  1932.  Iowa.  155  p.  ms. 

542,  Goodman,  James  H.  Growth  in  capitalization  and  punctuation  abilities. 
Master's,  1032.  William  and  Mary.  100  p,  ms. 

DcHcrilH'H  the  results  of  the  Leonard  dlAKUoHtie  teat  of  punctuation  and  capitalisation 
with  2,055  pupils  from  griuh*  5  through  11  in  three  school  systems. 

543,  Greene,  Harry  A.  A  criterion  for  the  course  of  study  in  the  mechanics 
of  written  comismitlon.  Iowa  City,  University  of  Iowa,  1932.  48  p. 

Reveals  it  selects!  list  of  punctuation  nnd  capitalization  practices  which  are  treated 
la  four  or  more  of  the  seven  manuals  of  style  studies,  and  have  importance  from  a 
curricular  point  of  view. 

544,  _ _  Betts,  E.  A.  Evaluation  of  techniques  for  study  of  oral 

language.  Journal  of  educational  research. 

545,  Gridlcy,  Zora  Gladys.  An  experiment  in  the  correlation  of  English  and 
social  studies.  Master's,  1932.  Southern  California. 


540.  Gunderson,  Esther  Almira.  A  study  of  the  English  errors  in  themes 
written  by  the  freshmen  at  the  University  of  South  Dakota.  Masters,  1931. 
South  Dakota. 

547.  Hall,  Daisy  I*.  A  comparison  of  the  written  vocabulary  of  eighth  grade 
rural  and  urban  children.  Master's,  3932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

548.  Hamilton,  Blanche.  A  study  of  pupil  usage  as  one  factor  in  the  place* 
mont  of  certain  Items  of  punctuation  in  grade  5.  Master's,  1932.  Iowa.  119 


p.  ms. 

549.  Hamilton,  Francis  M.  A  study  of  pupil  usage  as  one  factor  in  the 
placement  of  certain  Items  of  punctuation  in  grade  9.  Master’s,  193-.  Iowa. 
139  p.  ms. 

550,  Hanson,  Melvin  A.  The  results  of  a  specific  supervisory  drive  on  ninth 
grade  language.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 
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661.  Hereford,  Nannie  McLean,  The  principles  and  exercises  of  Harold  E. 
Palmer’s  language  study.  Master’s*  1932.  Peabody. 

552.  Herriman,  Grace  Wheeler.  An  investigation  concerning  the  effect  of 
language  handicap  on  mental  development  and  educational  progress.  Master's, 
1932.  Southern  California. 

653.  Holtman,  Nell.  Pupil  usage  of  pronouns  in  written  compositions  as 
related  to  textbook  drill.  Master’s,  1932,  Iowa.  107  p.  ms. 

554.  Hughes,  W.  B,  An  illustrative  higli-school  English  curriculum. 
Master’s,  1931.  Illinois.  110  p.  ms. 

555.  Hulstone,  Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Knowledge  of  fundamentals  of  English  held 
by  selected  high-school  teachers  in  Nebraska.  Master’s,  1932.  Nebraska.  74 
p.  ms. 

556.  Hunt,  Shay.  A  measure  of  learning  language  in  intermediate  grades. 
Master’s,  1932.  Oklahoma.  124  p.  ms. 

Attempts  to  measure  the  amount  of  learning  from  week  to  week,  over  a  period  of  12 
weeks  in  language,  in  grades  3-6.  A  definite  relationship  exists  between  the  percent 
scores  of  the  practice  tests  and  school  marks  in  all  grades. 

557.  Hunter,  Edward  Lee.  The  vocabulary  of  fifth  grade  children’s  letters. 
Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

553.  Jakeman,  Erank  Weber.  Differences  in  the  oral  and  written  language 
vocabularies  of  certain  school  children.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  239  p.  ms. 

559.  James,  Henry.  A  course  of  study  for  English  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  high 
school.  Master’s,  1932.  New  Hampshire.  200  p.  ms. 

560.  Jenkins,  Trixie.  Intelligence  and  language  ability  of  white  and  colored 
children.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody. 

Intelligence  and  language  tests  were  given  to  37  white  and  37  colored  children  to 
determine  if  there  is  a  correlation  between  language  ability  and  intelligence.  The  study 
showed  a  positive  correlation  of  0.49  for  white  children  and  0.42  for  Negroes,  It 
showed  a  slight  racial  difference  in  intelligence  and  language  ability. 

56L  Johnson,  Burgess.  Good  writing.  An  Inquiry  into  the  efficacy  of  the 
teaching  of  written  composition  in  American  colleges ;  and  a  search  for  the 
criteria  of  “good  writing.”  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Syracuse  university,  1932,  76  p. 

Attempts  to  determine  whether  the  colleges  are  training  their  students  as  effectively 
ns  possible  in  the  skill  of  “  good  writing  ” ;  whether  there  is  any  obvious  fault  In  the 
generally  prevailing  methods  of  training  that  might  easily  bo  corrected;  and  whether 
or  not  it  is  possible  to  determine  any  criteria  of  good  writing  that  might  be  established 
as  their  objective.  In  38  out  of  39  letters  from  clergymen,  doctors,  lawyers,  financiers, 
manufacturers,  Insurance  executives,  merchants,  editors,  authors,  advertising  experts, 
and  leaders  In  social  service  and  public  affairs,  the  writers  believe  that  the  colleges 
have  failed  to  train  their  students  in  M  good  writing.”  They  indicate  that  the  criteria 
of  good  writing  are  few  in  number,  and  the  specific  terms  used  are  practically  Identical 
in  meaning. 

562.  Kolb,  Susanna  Lotta.  A  survey  of  errors  in  English  composition  made 
by  freshmen  and  sophomores  during  the  year  1930-1931  at  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  college.  Master’s,  1932.  Okla.  A.  and  M.  Coll. 

563.  La  Brant,  Lou.  Certain  language  developments  of  children  in  grades 
4  to  12,  inclusive.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

564.  Laughlin,  Prances  A.  Verb  usage  in  the  oral  language  of  a  group  of 
children.  Masters,  1932.  Iowa,  88  p.  ms. 
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566.  Lee,  Harriet  E,  The  reiutioimhlp  between  practice  exercises  to  the 
improvement  of  ninth  grade  eimtposition.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  53  p.  ms. 

An  experimental  study  in  the  vffret  of  practice  exercises  on  ninth  grade  composition, 
conducted  in  two  ninth  grade  elasHoH  for  girls.  Findings ;  A  year's  growth  In  composi¬ 
tion  quality  measured  by  the  "  Wisconsin  scale  for  judgment  of  composition  quality 
only”  showed  increased  ability  in  appraisal  and  ability  to  plan. 

506.  Lesser,  Goldie  Barline.  The  construction  of  a  flexible  program  of 
English  in  the  junior  high  school,  Muster’s,  1932.  Ohio.  156  p.  ms. 

667,  Likeness,  Clara  Helene.  Measuring  the  outcomes  of  English  composi¬ 
tion,  Master’s,  1032.  Southern  California. 

568.  Lyman,  B,  L.  The  enrichment  of  the  English  curriculum.  Chicago, 
Ill,,  University  of  Chicago,  1932.  201  p.  (Supplementary  educational  mono¬ 
graphs,  m>,  39,  January  1932.) 

This  study  mwmbb's,  cIuhkUI^h,  and  lnn*rpreU  representative  studies  which  have  at¬ 
tempted  tu  broaden  the  scope  of  English  instruction  in  elementary  schools,  secondary 
schools,  and  colleges  In  the  past  two  decades.  It  takes  up  the  expanded  readlng-lltera- 
turo  curriculum ;  enlarged  language-composition  curriculum ;  informal  associations  of 
the  English  department  with  other  departments;  constructive  relations  between  the 
English  department  and  other  departments;  and  combinations  or  amalgamations  of 
English  with  other  subjects, 

509,  McMichael,  Mary  L.  A  study  of  English  errors  made  in  a  series  of  tests 
In  Tcaguo  high  school,  1931M931.  Master's,  1932,  Texas. 

570.  Martin,  Blake,  A  year's  teaching  plan  for  eighth  grade  English. 
Master's,  1932.  Texas. 

571.  Meyland,  Gunther  Christian,  Effect  of  theme  titles  on  inventiveness 
and  imagination.  Muster’s  119323.  Chicago.  42  p.  ms. 

A  total  of  1,600  theme*  written  by  100  college  students  were  examined  for  case®  of 
lnveutlvcncHH  and  Imagination.  Motivated  titles  produce  more  inventive  and  imagina¬ 
tive  details  than  convent  tonal  titlcn. 

572.  Hieleuz,  Mary  Luella.  Trends  in  correlating  English  with  other  school 
subjects.  Master's,  1931,  Chicago,  138  p. 

CournuH  of  study  ami  textbtmkH  were  analyzed  to  determine  the  extent  of  correlation 
of  Kngliah  with  other  ttubjifft*  l«  the  high-school  offering. 

573.  Miller,  Charles  Stephens,  Kuralteing  English  In  rural  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  [Master's  |  1932.  Peabody.  Hip. 

This  study  embraced  Wurreu  county,  Align.  Uural  subject  matter  is  preferred  over 
non-rurul  subject  mutter. 

574.  Morris,  Boy  Kellam.  Grammar  in  Texas  high  schools.  Master’s,  1932. 
Texas. 

575.  Mosby,  Mary  Virginia.  English  grammar  in  Wyoming  high  schools: 
A  survey  of  the  griiiuiuur  taught  in  the  Wyoming  high  schools  as  compared 
with  the  grammar  Hint  should  be  taught  In  high  schools.  Master’s,  1932. 
Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

576.  Nesbit,  Agnes  Blanche.  Teaching  junior  high  school  English  on  an 
activity  basis.  Master's,  1932.  Southern  California. 

577.  Newlon,  Mildred.  The  effectiveness  of  oral  composition.  Master’s, 
1932.  Went  Virginia. 

578.  Nixon,  Ann>  ml  Sentence  structure  in  the  oral  language  of  certain 
primary  grade  pupils.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  142  p.  ms. 
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579.  Njus,  Gertrude.  Objectifying  a  criterion  for  correct  language  usage 
Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  256  p.  ms. 

580.  Nolan,  Nellie  A.  Individualization  in  teaching  eleventh  grade  composi¬ 
tion.  [Master’s]  1932.  Chicago.  86  p.  ms. 

581.  Obye,  Charles.  A  study  of  the  1931  Indiana  state  high  school  test  in 
English  as  related  to  certain  variables.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  88  p.  ms. 

582.  O’Donnell,  Rev.  Michael  Joseph.  English  relative — a  survey  of  some 
of  the  writings  and  investigations  done  on  the  English  relative  pronoun.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1931.  Catholic  Univ.  . 

583.  Ogden,  S.  E.  Ways  and  means  of  enriching  the  high-school  students’ 
writing  vocabularies.  Master’s,  1931.  Illinois.  133  p.  ms. 

584.  Ortmeyer,  W.  A.  The  relation  of  mastery  of  certain  punctuation  rules 
to  pupil  usage.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  37  p.  ms. 

585.  Payne,  Alva.  Teaching  paragraphing  in  the  first  eight  grades.  Master’s, 
1932.  Peabody.  79  p.  ms. 

Eight  1931  state  elementary  courses  of  study  found  In  Peabody  library  were  exam¬ 
ined.  Short  paragraphs  are  recommended,  ten  sentences  being  the  greatest  number 
suggested  by  any  course  of  study  for  a  paragraph  for  the  eight  grades;  six  courses 
of  study  recommend  more  than  one-paragraph  compositions  for  the  eight  grades;  Tittle 
attention  is  given  to  arrangement,  or  paragraph  form;  method  is  shown  principally 
through  the  selection  and  use  of  topics;  there  is  a  gradual  decrease  of  references  to 
paragraph  teaching  as  the  grades  advance. 

586.  Perryman,  Virginia.  A.  study  of  the  teaching  of  certain  grammatical 
principles  to  tenth  grade  pupils  of  less  than  normal  Intelligence.  Master’s, 
1932.  West  Virginia. 

587.  Phillips,  Dorothy  Trueblood.  Units  of  work  In  English  composition. 
Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

58a  Plasman,  Lois  Kennedy.  The  comparative  disciplinary  values  of  oral 
and  written  composition  In  the  junior  high  school  curriculum.  Master's,  1931. 
Chicago.  127  p.  ms. 

589.  Powell,  Raymond  Deo.  Valid  testing  and  diagnosis  in  the  mechanics  of 
ninth  grade  English  composition.  Doctor’s,  1032.  Iowa.  192  p,  ms.  (Ab¬ 
stract  in :  University  of  Iowa  studies.  Series  on  aims  and  progress  of 
research,  no.  38,  New  series  no.  248,  1  p.) 

Studies  themes  written  on  assigned  topics  and  tests  In  proofreading.  The  two 
procedures  measured  fundamentally  different  abilities. 

590.  Pratt,,  Harry  D.  The  vocabulary  of  fifth  grade  children’s  themes. 
Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  0. 

591.  Quam,  Nels.  The  effect  of  special  drills  on  the  elimination  of  certain 
punctuation  errors.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  34  p.  ms. 

592.  Rice,  Detha  E.  A  study  of  the  status  of  speech  correction  In  th$  public 
schools  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  suggestions  and  exercises  for 
speech  correction  in  the  elementary  school.  Master’s,  1931.  Kans.  St.  T.  C., 
Emporia.  200  p.  ms. 

*  593,  Rounds,  Robert  W.  A  study  comparing  the  growth  made  in  various 
elements  of  English  by  a  class  taught  under  laboratory  conditions  and  that 
made  by  a  class  taught  by  conventional  methods.  Master’s,  1932.  New  Tork. 
Ill  p.  ms. 

Data  Indicate  that  in  the  junior  high  school  groups  studied,  poetry  appreciation 
is  more  effectively  taught  In  a  creative  writing  group ;  capitalization  and  punctuation 
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can  be  taught  effectively  by  the  laboratory  method;  grammar  and  sentence  structure 
are  more  effectively  taught  by  the  conventional  method. 

094.  Sanders,  Cynthia  Binnion.  Opportunities  afforded  for  written  English 
by  a  classroom  newspaper.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody,  136  p.  ins. 

This  study  is  confined  to  the  fifth  grade  of  the  East  Texas  state  teachers  college 
demonstration  school.  It  was  found  that  a  classroom  newspaper  affords  practice  in 
nine-tenths  of  the  objectives  set  up  by  authoritative  sources  selected  for  evaluation  of 
English  composition. 

595.  Sandys,  Edward  E.  A  survey  of  the  English  courses  offered  by  the 
junior  colleges  of  Southern  California.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

596.  Scheele,  Sinter  M.  Augustine.  Methods  of  teaching  composition  in  the 
high  school.  Master’s,  1931.  Marquette. 

597.  Shockey,  Pauline  M.  Two  contrasted  methods  of  teaching  English 
expression,  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  92  p.  ms. 

Compares  the  merits  of  the  grammar  and  the  composition  methods  in  elimination  of 
error  and  general  merit  of  written  expression.  For  superior  pupils  the  methods  were 
of  equal  value;  for  uverage  and  low  ability  pupils,  the  composition  method  was 
superior. 

598.  Smith,  W.  L.  A  summary  of  research  studies  relating  to  English  com¬ 
position.  Master’s,  1932.  Illinois.  332  p,  ms. 

599.  Sperry,  M.  K.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  items  of  the  English  correctness 
test  of  the  1931  Iowa  academic  contest.  Master’s,  1932,  Iowa.  132  p.  ms. 

600.  Stacker,  Anne  Oaillard,  A  digest  of  material  on  analysis  of  verbal 
problems.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  113  p.  ms. 

The  average  child  has  difficulty  in  solving  verbal  problems.  The  causes  of  difficulty 
as  listed  by  23  investigators  and  writers  include  computation,  comprehension,  vocabu¬ 
lary,  and  faculty  technique  of  solutions. 

601.  Stanley,  Leona  Jane.  The  disappearance  of  formal  grammar  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  in  Alabama*  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  83  p.  ms. 

Elementary  language  textbooks  in  Alabama  and  courses  of  study  since  1910  were 
examined.  Findings:  Formal  grammar  has  disappeared  66  percent  in  the  elementary 
textbooks  in  Alabama  since  that  year,  and  language  activities  are  taking  the  place  of 
the  formal  type  of  work, 

602.  Stager,  L.  A.  Development  of  the  meaning  vocabulary  of  certain  ele¬ 
mentary  grade  pupils.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  172  p.  ms. 

003.  Steinour,  Laura  Marie.  How  to  teach  vocabulary  as  a  part  of  the  high- 
school  English  course.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

604.  Stone,  Gunnar.  A  study  of  the  cooperation  of  all  departments  in  the 
teaching  of  English  in  the  high  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Rutgers. 

605.  Strata,  Mrs .  Johanna.  Study  in  ability  grouping  in  ninth  grade  English 
composition.  Master’s,  1932.  Washington.  56  p.  ms. 

Pressey  diagnostic  tests;  Cross  English  tests;  Van  Wagenen  English  composition 
scab's;  and  the  Hudson  English  composition  scale  were  used  with  three  classes  in 
ninth  grade  EugliKh  composition.  Suggests  that  the  lowest  fifth  and  highest  fifth 
of  pupils  be  segregated  for  special  instruction,  and  that  the  material  and  methods 
of  Instruction  be  carefully  cbosen  for  use  with  the  retarded  and  accelerated  students. 

606.  Symonds,  Percival  M.,  and  Hinton,  Eugene  M.  Studies  in  the  learning 
of  English  expression.  Teachers  college  record,  33  :  430-38,  February  1932, 

607.  Tennant,  Edna  Pauline,  Recent  trends  in  the  alms  of  the  teaching 
of  English  composition.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 
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608.  Thomas,  Rose  Anne.  An  experiment  in  individual  instruction  In 
language  In  grade  4.  Master’s,  1032.  Chicago.  103  p.  ms. 

A  comparison  of  individual  as  contrasted  with  class  Instruction  in  teaching  spe¬ 
cific  Items  of  word  usage  to  fourth  grade  pupils.  Findings:  Achievement  in  mastery 
of  Items  of  word  usage  and  In  development  of  desirable  learning  attitudes  superior 
for  pupils  taught  under  Individual  technique  of  Instruction. 

609.  Wagner,  Loretta  A.  A  comparison  of  ability  in  written  English  and  in 
general  scholarship  of  speech  and  non-speech  students.  Master’s,  1932.  South 
Dakota.  65  p.  ms. 

610.  "Williams,  Estill  Daniel.  A  comparative  study  of  word  lists.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Kentucky. 

611.  Wolfe,  Linnie.  Junior  high  school  English.  Master’s,  1931.  South. 
Methodist. 

612.  Woodard,  Helen  E.  A  tested  procedure  for  teaching  a  unit  in  high- 
school  English.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  27  p. 

Diagnostic  tests  and  practice  exercises  are  essential  steps  in  an  effective  teaching 
procedure  for  a  unit  in  formal  grammar,  such  as  correct  usage  of  verbs  and  pronouns. 

Bee  also  64,  209,  264,  311,  488,  3022-3023. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

613.  Adams,  Prances  AZetha,  The  teaching  of  literature  in  the  Junior 
high  schools,  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

614.  Blythe,  Adelaide  Elizabeth.  The  outcomes  of  instruction  In  English 
literature.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

615.  Cameron,  Donald  O.  The  value  of  technical  analysis  In  teaching  ap¬ 
preciation  of  poetry.  Master’s,  1932.  Penn,  State, 

Describes  a  controlled  experiment  conducted  in  the  sixth  grade  of  State  College, 
Pa.  One  group  had  technical  analysis  of  the  Hayward  type  stressed  in  music  appre¬ 
ciation  lessons  one  day  a  week  through  about  six  months.  A  second  group  had  a  less 
formal  type  of  music  appreciation,  and  a  third  type  had  no  teaching  for  appreciation 
of  music.  Groups  were  very  small-only  11  members  each,  matched  on  an  initial  test 
of  music  appreciation.  Test  of  ability  to  discriminate,  between  good  and  poor  music, 
was  constructed  by  experimenter  and  also  Courtis  test  used.  The  group  having  technical 
analysis  showed  greater  gain  than  the  one  not  having  It. 

616.  Connolly,  Sabina  Hart.  A  literary  vocabulary  test  for  high-school  stu¬ 
dents.  Doctor’s*  1932.  Yale. 

617.  Cornell,  Lita  Elizabeth.  The  educative  use  of  the  short  story.  Master’s, 
1932.  Southern  California. 

618.  Crawford,  Elizabeth  Mary.  Achievement  of  secondary  school  pupils  in 
12  classics  in  literature.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Indiana.  214  p.  ms. 

*  619.  Dithxidge,  Rachel  L.  A  study  of  the  value  of  modem  poetry  for  sec¬ 
ondary  school  students.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  65  p.  ms. 

Studies  the  value  of  modern  English  and  American  poetry  as  taught  in  the  high 
schools  of  New  York  City, 

620.  Dooling,  Sister  M.  Benecia.  The  idylls  of  the  king,  critical  summary 
with  application  to  high-school  use.  Master’s,  1932.  N.M.  St.  Nor.  Univ. 
109  p.  ms. 

621.  Edie,  L  W.  Study  of  certain  factors  related  to  success  In  teaching 
American  literature.  Master's,  1932.  Iowa.  194  p.  ms. 
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62U.  Feamster,  Garland  McClung'.  Methods  of  touching  the  essay.  Master’s, 
1932.  Southern  California. 


C23.  Franz,  David  Hartley.  Opportunities  for  inculcating  desirable  sex  atti¬ 
tudes  through  secondary  school  poetry.  Master’s,  1932.  Coll,  of  the  City  of 
N.  Y.  233  l>.  ms. 

Attempts  to  allow  the  necessity  for  Inculcating  desirable  sex  attitudes;  to  determine 
what  ciinslltutes  enlightened  sex  Ideals;  and  to  show  Imw  they  may  he  taught  through 
the  standard  works  of  poetry  eommonly  studied  in  the  hlgh-school  English  course. 


*  024.  Frawley,  Honora  M.  A  study  of  certain  procedures  of  studying  poetry 
in  the  fifth  grade.  Doclor's,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  tiniv.  New  York  City,  Teachers 
college,  Columbia  university,  1932.  90  p.  (Contributions  to  education,  no.  539.) 

Data  were  secured  from  the  study  of  a  rotation  experiment  conducted  In  Queens, 
New  York  City,  In  which  10  poems  were  taught  by  five  methods  to  children  in  the  5B 
grade  In  111  classes,  mid  the  results  measured  by  tests.  The  poem  seemed  more  signifi¬ 
cant  than  the  method  by  which  it  was  taught  In  determining  children’s  choice  of  poems. 
There  was  a  closer  relationship  between  Intelligence  and  required  memorization  method 
results  than  between  Intelligence  and  activity  method  results. 


*C2i>.  Frey,  Anna  Louise.  The  swan-knight  legend;  its  background,  early 
development,  and  treatment  in  the  German  poems;  1.  Purzival,  by  Wolfram 
von  Eschenimeh:  2.  Her  Schwanrittur,  by  Konrad  von  Wiirzburg;  3.  Der  Lohen¬ 
grin  of  the  WurUiurgkrieg ;  4.  Her  Lorengel ;  5.  Lohengrin,  an  opera  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Wagner.  Doctor’s,  1931.  Peabody.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  George  Peabody 
college  for  teachers,  1931.  135  p.  (Contribution  to  education,  no.  103.) 

DIscuskps  the  background  and  the  German  development  of  the  legend. 


626.  Goodman,  Gladys  Elinor.  An  experiment  in  teaching  classic  myths  in 
the  middle  grades.  Muster's,  1932.  Peabody.  87  p.  ms. 

A  descriptive  nccmint  of  an  experiment  to  tlml  children’s  responses  to  classic  myths 
and  to  compare  loaehlag  stories  with  last  reading  stories  to  them.  Findings:  Children’s 
choices  and  the  effect  of  different  ways  of  presenting  material. 

627.  Goodson,  Frances  Louise.  An  experimental  study  of  bases  for  ability 
grouping  in  hlgh-strhool  English.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

628.  Graves,  Elizabeth  Harriet.  The  teaching  of  literature  through  free 
reading.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 


» 029,  Gresscr,  Desaa  E.  Factors  conditioning  comprehension  of  literature 
in  the  senior  high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Penn.  State.  34  p.  ms. 

A  scries  of  tests  on  five  literary  wlcctiuna  were  given  to  74  pupils  In  the  Lock  Haven, 
Pa.,  senior  high  achoul  during  the  school  year  1931-33.  Data  Indicate  that  poetry  is  more 
difficult  to  comprehend  than  prose.  General  Intelligence,  knowledge  of  vocabulary,  and 
general  Information  Influenced  the  comprehension  of  the  students.  Knowledge  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  speed  In  reading  had  little  to  do  with  a  student’s  comprehension  of  literature. 


630.  Griffin,  Si*trr  Mary  Ambrose.  Latin  influences  on  the  composition  of 
English  literature  of  high-school  level.  Master’s,  1931.  Loyola.  52  p.  ms. 

(BL  Herndon,  Clara  Alice.  A  study  of  certain  educational  Implications  in 
the  life  and  works  of  Browning.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 


032.  Lehman,  Lei  a  Olson.  A  study  of  the  changing  trends  in  the  teaching 
of  literature  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  Master’s,  193 
Kans.  St.  T.  C.,  Emporia.  95  p.  mB. 

633.  McVey,  Eleanor.  Reading  lists  In  English  literature  used  in  secondary 
schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

(534.  Mitchell,  Mr*.  Cedi  Smith.  Type  units  In  literature  for  the  Junior  high 

school  grades.  Master’s,  1932.  Texas. 
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635,  Pelton,  Mae  Belle.  The  construction  of  units  of  work  in  literature  for 
the  upper  higli-scliool  grades.  Master’s,  1932.  Texas. 

636.  Raines,  Lester.  Objective  tests  for  the  English  classics  in  New  Mexico 
course  of  study.  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico  State  normal  university,  1632.  136 
p.  ms. 

Describee  a  collection  of  objective  teste  covering  the  classics  prescribed  by  the  New 
Mexico  high-school  course  of  study, 

*  637.  Ritt,  Ann  N.  Sheakespeare  and  adolescent  interests.  Master’s,  1932. 
New  York.  60  p,  ms. 

The  six  plays  studied  paralleled  the  adolescent  interest  in  romance,  nolf-nasortion, 
interest  in  others,  altruism,  gregariousness,  nature  and  art,  and  In  moral  interest. 

638.  Robertson,  Elsie.  Education  in  American  literature  from  1875  to  1890. 
Master’s,  1931.  South.  Methodist. 

639.  Robertson,  Emma.  Education  in  American  literature,  1S00  and  1870, 
Master’s,  1931.  South.  Methodist. 

640.  Roling,  Margaret.  The  evaluation  of  recent  prose  fiction  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  junior  high  school  course  of  study  in  English.  Master’s, 
1932.  Ohio.  177  p.  ms.  (Abstract.) 

Data  indicate  that  present-day  fiction  is  appealing  to  children,  has  literary  merit,  and 
should  have  a  place  in  the  course  of  study.  Much  of  tlu>  material  is  more  profitable  for 
school  use  than  many  older  selections  which  are  now  in  most  courses  of  study. 

*641.  Simon,  Henry  W.  The  reading  of  Shakespeare  in  American  schools 
and  colleges:  an  historical  survey.  Doctor's,  1632.  Columbia.  New  York  City, 
Simon  and  Schuster,  1932.  169  p. 

The  study  discusses  the  reasons  that,  Shakespeare  was  not  studied  In  early  English 
schools;  the  early  American  attitude  toward  Shakespeare;  Shakespeare's  place  in  American 
readers,  1800-1870;  Shakespeare  introduced  in  the  colleges;  Shakespeare  taught  in  schools 
outside  of  readers;  and  a  survey  of  modern  trends. 

642.  Stuckey,  Christine.  The  use  of  the  story  in  education.  Master’s,  1931. 
South.  Methodist. 

643.  Tyler,  Beulah  Benton.  Educational  implications  in  the  poetry  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Wordsworth.  Master’s,  .1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

644.  Van  Tilborg,  Paul  W.  A  high-school  literature  survey  and  placement 
test.  Master’s,  1932.  Washington. 


*  645.  Wagner,  Marie  Elizabeth.  Ability  of  prospective  teachers  in  interpre¬ 
tation  of  poetry  and  in  teaching  interpretation  of  poetry.  Doctor’s,  1932.  New 
York.  149  p.  ms. 

Pf*rt  \  wltb  tbe  abll*ty  to  interpret  poetry  as  it  was  presented  in  a  reading  test 
constructed  for  use  on  the  teacher-training  level;  part  2  relates  to  ability  In  teaching 
poetry.  Data  were  secured  from  the  results  of  the  Hartley  poetry  test  given  to  ,*112  stu¬ 
dents  In  three  teacher-training  Institutions ;  from  the  results  of  a  poetry  vocabulary  test ; 
and  from  the  findings  of  a  case  study  of  20  students  engaged  in  practice  teaching. 


646.  Welch,  Roland  Adpha.  Hie  vocabulary  of  u  certain  ninth  grade  text 
in  literature  not  within  the  comprehension  of  certain  ninth  grade  pupils  of 
Durfee  intermediate  school,  Detroit,  Mich.  Master’s,  1931.  Michigan.  (Ab¬ 
stracts  of  dissertations  and  theses  in  education,  1917-1931.  p.  127-2S.) 

The  problem  was  to  determine  the  words  in  David  Copperfleld  that  were  not  within  the 
l+°,  WOnlntk  grade  puplla  of  8Uperlor  ability.  A  technique  was  developed 
by  experimentation  which  seemed  suitable  for  selecting  the  words,  and  the  reliability  of 

th!  ^Coe^mriraS^*Ck??  by  mean8  of  now  type  teats  developed  for  use  in  connection  with 
°I  W3  sboWB  little  wktiooship  to  uncommonness  as  indi¬ 
cated  In  Thorndike's  list  and  Horn's. 
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047.  Wierson,  Leonard  L,  Vupil  evaluation  of  English  selections  in  the  high  | 

schools  of  Illinois,  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  210  p.  ms.  I 

048,  Williams,  Blonde.  The  essential  facts  of  Shakespeare’s  life  and  stage  | 

for  high-school  pupils.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St,  T.  C.  g 

049.  Williams,  George  T.  Pupil  evaluation  of  selections  in  literature  in 
South  Dakota  high  schools.  Master’s,  11122.  Iowa.  150  p.  ms.  | 

*  050.  Winning,  Charles  Del  Norte.  The  ideal  society  in  nineteenth  century  f, 

English  literature:  a  study  of  Utopian  phantasies.  Doctor’s,  1932.  New  York.  jjs 


320  p.  ms. 

Attempted  to  discover  what  conditions  in  KngllHh  life  and  thought  In  the  19th  century 
caused  the  largo  volume  of  Utopian  literature;  to  classify  the  Utopias  according  to  their 
controlling  Ideas;  to  analyst*  the  churn ct eristics  of  various  representative  Utopias  of  the 
neriod;  and  to  evaluate  their  literary  and  social  Importance. 

Bve  «;««  222,  22H,  AK8,  drat,  2<>tw. 
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65t.  Barlow,  Mary  Elizabeth.  An  analysis  of  Cicero’s  perorations.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  I  own, 

652.  Chapman,  Ruby  Amice,  Anthology  of  material  for  cultural  back¬ 
ground  in  higlpseluMil  laitln.  Master’s,  1032.  Peabody.  231  p,  ms. 

Colieethm  of  material  fur  Hupphnomtury  and  extracurricular  work  in  high-school  Latin. 

053.  Clarke*  William  Lowe.  A  comparison  of  two  methods  of  teaching  first 
year  Latin.  Muster’s,  1032.  Emory. 

*U54.  Clough,  Madeline.  The  place  of  Latin  in  the  secondary  curriculum. 
Master's,  1032.  Poston  Univ.  45  p.  ms. 

In  a  test  to  determine  the  effect  of  ihe  study  of  Latin  on  English  grammar  and  gram¬ 
matical  usage.  20  pupils  who  had  Kindled  Latin  for  two  years  were  compared  with  20 
nondUthi  pupils  of  the  mime  year  at  the  Dedham,  Mass.,  high  school.  The  Inglls  English 
vocabulary  test,  form  l  was  used.  Data  indicate  that  more  Latin  students  gained  pro¬ 
portionally  in  reasoning  ability  than  did  nomLntln  pupils;  the  ability  to  improve  in 
translation  of  Latin  do.*  not  carry  with  It  the  ability  to  Improve  In  reasoning, 

*055.  Connell,  Margaret  H.  A  study  of  conscious  transfer  of  training  In  the 
teaching  of  English  derivativoH  In  high-school  Latin  classes.  Master’s,  1932, 
New  York.  71  p.  ms. 

056.  Handman,  Ephraim.  Readings  in  high-fichool  Latin  from  the  point  of 
view  of  aiding  In  the  appreciation  of  English  literature.  Master’s,  1932.  Coll, 
of  the  City  of  N.  Y.  Ill  p.  ms. 

Latin  works  which  contained  many  snurres  of  the  itlluslmiH  in  English  literature  were 
recommended  ns  additions  to  the  minimum  proscription  of  readings  in  the  present  New 
York  State  syllabus  In  ancient  language*. 

857.  Hunwm,  Gertrude.  A  Htudy  of  the  difficulties  of  a  selected  group  of 
ninth  grade  Latin  pupils  and  the  remedial  measures  employed  iu  an  attempt  to 
overcome  them.  Master's,  1932,  Northwestern, 

85K  Hor»t,  H,  1C.  History  of  student  tutoring  at  West  high  school,  Akron, 
Ohio.  Junior-senior  high  school  clearing  house,  6:245*49,  December  1931. 


(Reprinted.) 

A  special  report  Is  given  on  100  students  receiving  help  in  Latin  from  «tudrnt 
In  the  firat  nine  semesters  of  organlied  student  help.  It  wae  found  that  146  ^ce  v^ 
suffl dent  benefits  to  continue  the  study  of  Latin.  Help  given  in  second 
did  not  carry  over  to  the  study  of  third  and  fourth  semester  Ln  in  ns 
given  In  first  semester  Latin  carried  over  to  the  study  of  Latin  In  the  Hocond  semester. 
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659.  Johnson,  Helen  Wright.  Examination  of  elementary  Latin  texts  be¬ 
longing  to  the  pre  and  post  classical  investigation  periods.  Master’s,  1932. 
Ind.  St.  T.  C.  110  p.  ms.  (Abstract  in  Indiana  State  Teachers  College. 
Teachers  college  journal,  3  :  296-97,  July  1932.) 

Data  indicate  that  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  secondary  schools  is  tending  toward 
increased  efficiency  as  shown  hy  the  reorganization  of  material  taught  which  emphasizes 
the  pupil’s  point  of  view,  the  elimination  of  useless  material,  and  taking  a  psychological 
approach  of  the  subject  rather  than  a  logical  one. 

660.  Loar,  Marian  Dewey.  A  critical  study  of  the  adjectives  in  Virgil’s 
Aeneid.  Master’s,  1932.  Colorado, 

661.  Lynch,  Henry  Charles.  Characteristics  of  the  second  book  of  the 
Aeneid.  Master’s,  1932.  Boston  Coll. 

662.  McBroom,  Emmalou.  A  phase  of  evaluation  of  provision  for  drill  in 
elementary  Latin  textbooks.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T,  C. 

663.  McDowell,  Gwendolen  B.  A  comparative  study  of  Latin  textbook  vo¬ 
cabularies.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  125  p.  ms. 

A  frequency  count  was  made  of  words  used  in  live  standard  first  year  Latin  books. 
Of  about  3,120  words,  458  words  were  common  to  the  five  books. 

664.  McLellan,  Marguerite  Helen.  A  critical  study  of  the  similies  in  Virgil’s 
Aeneid.  Master’s,  1932.  Colorado. 

665.  Megill,  David.  The  probable  efficiency  of  a  vocabulary  notebook  In  the 
teaching  of  Latin  vocabulary.  Master’s,  1931.  Kans.  St.  T.  C.,  Hays.  70  p.  ms. 

Vocabulary  learning  can  be  increased  through  use  of  vocabulary  notebook.  It  also 
helpB  to  recognize  the  presence  of  Latin  roots  in  English  words. 

666.  O'Grady,  Catherine  Brands.  Psychological  bases  for  teaching  Latin  at 
the  junior  high  school  level.  Master’s, ‘1931.  Marquette. 

667.  O'Neill,  Daniel  Joseph.  A  new  method  of  presenting  Latin  grammar 
and  rhetoric  in  college  composition :  a  textbook.  Doctor’s,  1931.  Providence. 

668.  Puryear,  Sarah  Frances.  Horace  the  classicist;  critic,  and  creator. 
Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  113  p.  ms. 

669.  Ryder,  Margaret  M.  The  adaptation  of  first  year  Latin  textbooks  to 
curriculum  needs.  Master’s,  1932.  South  Dakota.  88  p.  ms. 

*  670.  Stark,  Mary  Randall.  A  course  In  Latin  for  secondary  schools  adapted 
to  the  changing  ideals  of  secondary  education.  Master’s,  1932.  Boston  Univ. 
40  p.  ms. 

Data  were  secured  from  850  pupils  in  the  Cicoro  and  Virgil  classes  of  10  high  schools 
on  the  application  of  Latin  in  English,  other  languages,  science,  history,  and  in 
mathematics.  Data  indicate  that  the  "disciplinary  value”  of  Latin  is  falling  to 
function  In  a  measurable  degree,  but  that  its  value  for  training  In  English  is  recognized 
as  giving  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  meaning*  of  words  and  an  increased  power  and 
facility  of  expression.  A  course  of  study  In  Latin  for  grades  7  to  12  is  recommended. 

♦671.  Trager,  George  L.  The  use  of  the  Latin  demonstratives  (especially 
Ule  and  ipse)  up  to  600  A.D.,  as  the  source  of  the  romance  article.  Doctor’s, 
1932,  Columbia.  New  York  Oity,  Institute  of  French  studies,  1932.  199  p. 

The  study  surveys  the  use  of  the  Latin  demonstratives  is,  hie,  iste,  ille,  and  ipse 
In  representative  texts  from  the  classical  period  to  the  critical  period  In  the  development 
of  Vulgar  Latin. 

672.  Travels,  William  Garda.  Word  power  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Aeneid.  Master’s,  1932.  Boston  Coll, 
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073.  Welch.  Sadie  Elizabeth.  Experiments  In  motivating  the  study  of  high- 
school  Latin  (A  curriculum  pm.iM-t  in  r.uncnmhe  county,  N.O.)  Master's,  1931. 
Duke.  293  p.  ms. 

(171.  Westplinl,  Earl  C.  An  analysis  of  the  data  secured  from  the  Iowa 
academic  coldest  in  Latin.  Master's,  1932.  Iowa.  10.1  p.  ms. 

Mot>i;nN  lANfirACES 

075.  Beadle,  P.  M.  Achievement  tests  in  elementary  French.  Master’s,  1932. 
Peabody.  211  l>.  ms. 

070.  Carson,  Edna.  An  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
modern  foreign  ItniRmige*.  Master’s,  1932.  Illinois.  110  p.  ms. 

077.  Clark,  Charles  E.  Instrnelional  principles  and  devices  for  the  teaching 
of  Spanish.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

078.  CoKsnmn,  Clair.  A  comparative  study  of  the  verbs  in  two  series  of 
French  textlssdis.  Muster's,  1932.  Iowa. 

070.  Cutler.  Helen  Eaton.  Lower  school  French.  Master’s,  1032.  T.  C. 
Col.  L’niv.  dt>  p.  ms. 

*tiS0.  Descours,  John  B.  Comparative  study  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  12  and  of  tin*  Coleman  rc|Mirt  on  the  teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages 
In  the  ml  ted  States.  Master's.  1932.  New  York.  90  p.  ms. 

Compares  the  two  reports  ami  the  two  Investigations  which  give  rise  to  them,  with 
reference  9.  the  modes  of  procedure  and  the  result.  Findings:  More  extensive  In  Mb  scope 
and  of  a  more  seieatltSe  nature,  the  i’«1enmn  report  reaches  more  practical  conclusions  on 
the  objective*  of  the  teiieldng  of  modern  foreign  languages,  the  organization  of  the 
course  iind  fctoo  method  ho  u*whJ. 

681.  Dykema,  Knrl  W.  The  problem  of  the  translation  of  the  pronouns  of 
address  from  French  and  Commit  into  English;  with  an  historical  sketch  of 
those  pronouns  in  the  three  languages.  -Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

<582.  Euricta,  Alvin  C.,  and  Burkhard,  0.  C.  Placement  tests  In  German. 
Minneapolis,  Cnlvorslty  of  Minnesota,  1932.  4  l>.  ms. 

A  tentathe  evnlm.lt, a,  of  two  forms  of  the  Minnesota  German  placement  test.  Norms 
arc  given  for  two  high  ..-hoot  groups  and  for  a  group  of  University  of  Minnesota  students. 
The  reliability  e»ettleleHt  between  the  two  forms  of  the  test  proved  to  be  0.94  „0.0  . 

<583.  Flengio,  E.  X..  loRochelle,  A.,  and  other* .  A  2-year  course  in  Spanish 
with  suggestions  for  a  third  year,  Chapel  Hill,  University  of  North  Carolina 
press,  1932.  3d  I*.  University  of  North  Curollnu  extension  bulletin,  vol.  IX, 
no.  U,  February  UKVJ!, ) 

The  outline  has  been  divided  Into  two  parts:  an  “Indispensable  minimum"  nnd  «n 
“expected  achievement.”  The  **  Indlsttensnble  minimum  ’  will  insure  n  degree  nt  unl- 
tS  in  mstruiln  that  wilt  not  on.y  mince  the  dlfflcuMcs  of  the  ImhvWua  student 
who  transfers  from  one  school  to  another,  but  will  provide  the  same  advnutago  fortbe 
whole  class  whenever  the  work  In  the  wound  year  Is  continued  with  another  teacher. 
This  requirement  Is  set  low  In  order  to  nllow  ample  freedom  develop n“of  th^two  Is 
accord  with  the  teacher’s  preparation  and  experience.  The  combination  of  the  two  Is 
intended  to  guide  the  Inexperienced  instructor,  to  stabilize  tho  instruction  of  the  experl 
enced  teacher,  and  to  give  to  both  the  assurance  that  basically  the  same  sort  of  work  is 
being  <lon*  throughout  tho  itat«\ 

<584.  Fried,  Estelle,  domain  grammars  and  readers  used  in  the  New  York 
City  high  schools  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  New  York  City  and  ew  Yor 
State  syllabi  and  the  Coleman  report.  Master’s,  1932.  Coll,  of  the  City  of  N.  Y. 
64  p.  ms. 
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*  6*85.  Greyer,  Hugh  E.  A  comparative  study  of  the  German  grammars  used 
extensively  in  the  New  York  City  high  schools  from  IStXMOSfi.  Master’s,  1932, 
New  York.  114  p.  ms. 

From  1890-1910  the  cut  and  dried  grammar  translation  method  was  most  used  In  the 
textbooks;  during  the  period  from  1910-11)25  the  reading-conversation  method  developed 
and  finally  displaced  the  grammar-translation  method. 

6SG.  Gilbert,  Pauline  C.  Study  of  active-passive  Spanish  vocabulary  in 
Florida  high  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Pen  laxly.  64  p.  ms. 

*  687.  Goodwin,  Bertha  Drabkin.  The  teaching  of  French  through  extensive 
reading.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

6S8.  Green,  Louise.  Extent  of  active-passive  French  vocabulary  in  Florida 
high  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  53  p.  ms. 

689.  Hardin,  Achsah  A.  Study  of  a  system  of  guidunt^  in  foreign  language. 
Master’s,  1931.  Stanford. 

690.  Harville,  Celia  T.  Trends  of  foreign  languages  in  Oklahoma  high 
schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Oklahoma,  105  p,  ms. 

691.  Hem&ndez,  JosS  D.  Laboratory  exercises  for  Essen i  a  Is  of  Spanish  by 
Arturo  Torres.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  64  p.  ms. 

Demonstrates  the  use  of  visual  aural  devices  and  their  Importance  In  learning  the 
principles  of  the  Spanish  language. 

692.  Holland,  Hazel  Amelia.  The  gradation  of  six  French  texts.  Master’s 
1932.  Peabody.  56  p.  ms. 

693.  Koischwitz,  Otto.  Deutsche  flbcl  (elementary  German  text,  illustrated). 
New  York  City,  F.  S.  Crofts,  1932.  140  p. 

Textual  material  developed  through  experimental  teaching  on  the  basis  of  the  picture- 
method. 

-  Selection  and  application  of  illustrative  material  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  classes.  New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1932. 

68  p. 

The  application  of  modern  illustrative  material  to  foreign  language  instruction  Is 
advisable  for  linguistic  and  psychological  reasons. 

*  695.  Kretchman,  Margaret  L.  The  type  of  vocabulary,  grammar,  and  pho¬ 
netics  to  be  taught  in  elementary  French  courses  to  enable  the  pupils  to  read 
current  literature  intelligently.  Master’s,  1932.  Penn.  State.  74  p.  ms. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  use  of  French  words  and  phrases  in  dally  and  Sunday  news- 
£a?er-  «eekly  and  monthly  magazines,  and  In  three  novels.  It  was  found  that  no  specific 
list  of  French  words  to  be  taught  in  elementary  French  courses  could  be  given ;  that 
only  the  simplest  type  of  grammar  need  be  taught;  and  that  a  thorough  and  working 
knowledge  of  phonetics  should  be  taught  as  an  aid  to  pronunciation. 

696.  Loubert,  Flora  M,  The  vocabulary  content  of  two  recently  organized 
teaching  units  for  first  year  French.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

697.  MacPherson,  Mildred  Lewis.  Methods  of  teaching  Spanish  by  the  direct 
method.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

698.  Mascarino,  Mario  Chanoux.  A  comparative  study  of  the  training  of 
modern  foreign  language  secondary  school  teachers  In  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  Master’s,  1931.  Loyola.  66  p.  ms, 

699.  Masselink,  Sady  Grace.  An  analysis  of  the  classroom  practices  of  25 
teachers  of  first  year  French.  Master’s,  1982.  Northwestern. 

700.  O'Brien,  Agnes  Mary.  An  analysis  of  the  professional  literature  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  teaching  of  Spanish.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 
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701.  3Petersf  J/w.  Mary  Olga.  An  experimental  comparison  of  grammar 
translation  motion!  am!  iliroot  method  in  the  teaching  of  French.  Master’s, 
1032.  Iml.  St.  T.  < lot)  j».  ms.  (Abstract  in  Indiana.  State  teachers  college. 
Touchers  college  Journal,  3:277  78,  July  1032.) 

The  udvnnt ages  far  grammar  translation  method  are:  Higher  rmilts  during  the  first 
semester  in  translation,  vortilnthir.v,  and  ffmipreheiiHlnn.  The  advantages  for  the  direct 
method  nre:  Higher  n^nits  during  the  sofoiul  wunester  in  dictation,  ridding,  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  aural  mrnpreln  indon,  uppm-hubm.  and  grammar. 

702.  Philips*  Frank  M.  Uehttivo  value  of  two  methods  of  teaching  Spanish. 
Muster's,  1032.  Kiimry. 

*703.  Poggensee,  Anna  louisa.  Organization  of  materials  for  creative  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  teaching  of  French.  Master’s,  1032,  New  York.  00  p.  ms. 

BugRCHta  the  use  of  drumutlauthm,  mol  ton  pictures,  HcrapbookB.  exhibits,  and  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  newspaper  or  mngitxlne  lit  vitalizing  the  teaching  of  French. 

704,  Boberts*  Nona  Moore.  Idetiouary  of  100  Irregular  Preach  verbs.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1032,  Peabody.  200  p,  ms. 

705.  Sattler,  D.  P*  A  basic  French  vocabulary  syllabus.  Master’s,  1932. 
Ohio.  133  p.  ms. 

Various  French  words  amt  idiom  frequency  counts  and  lists  were  studied  and  analyzed. 
A  compodte  lint  was  prepnml  of  3,071  French  word«  und  idioms,  the  most  useful  for 
the  teaching  of  French, 

*  700.  Seibert*  Louise  C.  A  series  of  exiieriments  on  the  learning  of  French 
vocabulary.  Ooetor's,  1931,  Johns  Hopkins.  Baltimore,  Md„  Johns  Hopkins 
press,  1U32,  100  p.  (Johns  Hopkins  university.  Studies  In  education,  no.  18.) 

ItlseuHHcK  tin*  must  cllletont  way  to  Htudy  a  vocabulary,  either  silently  or  aloud,  or 
with  a  written  recall ;  of  vmmbulury  stutiicd  in  associated  pair«  re.  vocabulary  studied 
in  the  context;  or  whole  i*».  part  method  in  studying  a  list  of  associated  pairs;  of 
reading  rir.  recitation ;  and  of  the  optimum  time  of  relearning. 

707*  Shapiro,  Bernard.  The  determination  of  the  most  common  errors  of 
first  term  Herman  students  In  the  New  York  City  high  schools.  Master’s, 
1932.  Cull,  of  the  City  of  N\  Y.  112  p.  ms, 

A  diagnostic  tost  consisting  of  PHI  items  covering  the  cHHentlnl  grammatical  principles 
studied  In  the  first  term  of  high  schmd  Herman  In  New  York  City  was  constructed, 
with  the  New  York  City  syllabus  and  many  currently  une<l  textbooks  as  the  basts. 
This  test  wns  administered  to  studentH  In  11  New  York  high  uehoolw.  Frequency 
of  error  lists  were  constructed, 

70K.  Srygley,  Birdie  Fab.  A  graduation  of  six  Spanish  texts.  Master’s, 
1832.  iVutmdy.  50  p.  urn. 

Hanks  six  texts  on  the  basis  of  vocabulary  ditficulty  depending  on  the  number  of  new 
words  per  running  thousand. 

709.  Stanley,  Homer  L.#  jr.  A  study  of  representative  courses  in  modern 
languages  in  selected  teachers  college**  and  normal  schools.  Master’s,  1932. 
Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

710.  Strubel,  Mary  Ivory.  The  coordination  of  instruction  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  with  tlmt  in  ISugllsh.  Master’s*  1902,  Ohio.  86  p.  ms. 

711.  Struble,  Marguorltte  M.  The  construction  of  French  reading  material 
for  second  year  high  school.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Iowa.  (Abstract  in:  University 
of  Iowa  studies,  aeries  on  almH  and  progress  of  research,  no.  38,  New  series, 
no.  248.  1  p.) 

The  elementary  French  reading  texta  used  in  the  University  of  Iowa  high  school  are 
patterned  after  the  West  readers  which  embody  a  new  direct-reading  technique.  They 
ate  designed  to  promote  the  development  of  reeding  ability  through  the  actual  reading 
experience  with  material  which  la  made  less  difficult  by  the  gradual  acquisition  of  a 
controlled  vocabulary  of  maximum  reading  utility.  The  vocabulary  of  the  first  year 
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unit  was  increased  by  the  introduction  and  usage  of  600  additional  words  and  idioms 
selected  from  the  first  2,300  words  of  the  word  list  and  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  idiom  list.  The  average  density  of  new  words  was  65  to  75  running  words  per 
new  word. 

712.  Sutton,  Anna  Lucille.  Status  of  the  teachers  of  French  In  the  public 
high  schools  of  Louisiana.  Master’s,  1932.  Louisiana. 

713.  Thomas,  Marian  Dixon.  A  survey  of  certain  problems  in  the  teaching 
of  Spanish  based  on  the  professional  literature  in  the  Held.  Master’s,  1932. 
Southern  California. 

714.  Toews,  Emil  Otto.  A  brief  history  of  German  language  instruction  in 
American  education.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

715.  Wade,  Rebecca.  A  study  of  French  vocabulary  in  West  Virginia  high 
schools.  Master’s,  1932.  West  Virginia. 

716.  Wickliffe,  Caroline  Mitchell.  Values  of  teaching  modern  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  in  the  secondary  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

*  717.  Wilbur,  Amy  Davison.  A  study  of  slow  progress  classes  in  French. 
Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  38  p.  ms. 

Describes  the  work  of  pupils  in  the  “  slow  progress  "  classes  in  French  in  the  Erasmus 
Hall  high  school,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  finds  that  the  course  is  of  value. 

718.  Zarembski,  Cecilia  H.  The  reading  of  a  foreign  language  in  the  light 
of  the  psychology  of  reading  the  vernacular.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  119  p.  ms. 

Compares  reading  in  the  primary  grades  and  the  reading  of  French  in  the  high 
school,  and  suggests  ways  of  teaching  reading  of  a  foreign  language  based  on  the  pri¬ 
mary  reading  procedures. 

See  also  173,  1753,  2215. 

MATHEMATICS 

719.  Bush,  Coleman  Hall.  Procedures  In  teaching  machine  calculation. 
Master’s,  1982.  Southern  California. 

720.  Cole,  Isabel  Smith.  The  Interpretation  of  mathematics  marks  given  in 
ability  groupings.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

721.  Connor,  Eleanor  Beatrice.  Junior  high  school  mathematics  today. 
Master’s,  1932.  Boston  Coll. 

722.  Donovan,  Paul  Henry.  The  contributions  of  the  ancients  to  mathe¬ 
matics  up  to  the  time  of  the  Greek  influence.  Master’s,  1932.  Boston  Coll. 

723.  Erutchey,  Ered.  P.  The  construction  and  evaluation  of  practice  exer¬ 
cises  in  mathematics  pertaining  to  dairy  technology.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Ohio. 
331  p.  ms. 

A  generalized  technique  was  developed  for  constructing  practice  exercises;  the  level 
of  mathematics  is  that  of  arithmetic  and  elementary  algebra ;  the  difference  in  progress 
between  the  students  who  had  the  exercises  and  those  who  did  not,  was  found  to  be 
statistically  and  socially  significant ;  a  generalized  technique  for  evaluating  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  progress  of  experimental  and  control  group  was  presented. 

724.  Gaylord,  Carl  E.  A  study  of  the  mathematics  that  functions  in  common 
vocations.  Master’s,  1931.  Iowa  St.  Coll. 

725.  Graef,  Esther  Marie.  A  study  of  the  aims  and  values  of  mathematics 
in  secondary  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California, 

726.  Gruber,  Bhinehart.  F.  Diagnosis  of  student  difficulties  in  construction 
and  interpretation  of  graphs.  Master’s,  1982.  Peabody,  121  p.  ms. 

Inability  to  solve  formulas  is  the  underlying  cause  of  the  Inability  to  construct 
mathematical  graphs ;  lack  of  knowledge  of  functional  relationship  is  the  chief  cause  of 
inability  to  interpret  mathematical  and  statistical  graphs. 
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727.  Hamley,  Herbert  R,  The  function  concept  in  secondary  school  mathe¬ 
matics.  Doctor’s,  1982.  T.  t\,  t\il.  Univ. 

Describes  n  survey  tost  of  ni;»tht*matlr:ii  relations  administered  to  250  pupils  in 
London.  Work  in  loss  formal  and  more  functional  than  it  was  25  years  ago.  Much 
time  is  wasted  in  learning  certain  mathematical  skills. 

72S.  Higgins,  Margaret  Elizabeth.  Study  of  achievement  and  related  fac¬ 
tors  of  mathematics  majors  at  Indiana  State  teachers  college  for  the  years 
1920-1982.  Master's,  3932.  lari.  St.  T.  C.  84  p.  ins.  (Abstract  in:  Indiana 
State  teachers  college.  Teaehwvs  college  journal,  3:  299-300,  July  1032.) 

729.  Hinshilwood,  Ellen  Louden.  The  adaptation  of  mathematics  to  the 
individual  needs  and  interests  of  pupils.  Master’s,  1032.  Southern  California. 

730.  Jackson,  Lucy  Elizabeth,  Annotated  bibliography  of  psychology  of 
teaching  secondary  mathematics.  Master's,  1032.  ITatxxly.  247  p.  ms. 

731.  Kenyon,  Juanita,  The  reorganization  of  ninth  grade  mathematics  as 
revealed  by  an  analysis  of  textbooks,  mRM932.  Master’s,  1932.  Washington. 
50  p.  ms. 

732.  Lawrence,  Harold  Stormont.  The  reorganization  of  senior  high  school 
mathematics.  Master’s,  1932,  Colo.  St.  T.  <\ 

733.  Littlefield,  Robert  L.  Some  correlations  of  pupil  achievement  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and*  oilier  secondary  school  subjects  as  evidenced  by  school  marks. 
Master’s,  1932,  New  Iftiinpsldre.  38  p,  ms. 

734.  McDonough,  Harold  Benton.  Development  of  mathematics  in  second¬ 
ary  schools  in  the  United  States,  Master’s,  1032.  Peabody.  176  p.  ms. 

Data  Indicate  that  alt  innthtMuntleal  HubJtrtH  In  Mu*  American  schools  first  appeared 
as  college  studies,  and  were  gradually  shifted  tu  the  secondary  school ;  arithmetic  was 
given  as  a  subject  consist  lug  of  mere  nerhnnUnl  operations  with  no  attempt  at  reason¬ 
ing;  mathematics  was  the  most  ImjHutunt  subject  In  the  curriculum  of  the  academy. 

735.  Moncrciff,  Ruth.  A  tentative  course  of  study  in  junior  high  school 
mathematics.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  92  p,  ms. 

Includes  mi  analysis  of  eight  series  of  junior  high  school  mathematics  texts;  analysis 
of  14  city  murwH  of  study, 

736.  Berry,  Robert  Dawson.  Pmllotkm  of  success  In  college  mathematics. 
Doctor's,  1032,  l*eu  laxly. 

787.  Rammers,  H,  H.,  Hadley,  Laurence,  and  Long,  J.  K.  Learning,  effort, 
and  attitudes  as  ufftvtcd  by  class  size  in  beginning  college  engineering  mathe¬ 
matics.  Lafayette,  Imh,  Purdue  university,  1932,  31  p,  (Bulletin  of  Purdue 
university,  vnl.  32,  no.  9,  May  1932.  Studies  in  higher  education,  19.) 

During  a  period  **f  two  yours,  thrw  ooiil rolled  experiments  involving  210  engineering 
students  of  beginning  oolloge  mat  brum  t  lea  under  two  different  Instructors,  were  car¬ 
ried  on  to  determine  the  effect  of  class  ske  upon  student  learning,  effort,  and  attitude 
toward  the  Instructor  and  toward  the  teaching  procedure.  Three  small  classes  ranging 
in  sisc  from  19  to  27,  and  large  classes  ranging  from  43  to  54,  were  matched,  student  for 
student,  in  tfrmH  of  school  enrollment  and  probable  achievement  as  measured  by  the 
Iowa  placement  mathematics  training  tent.  It  waB  found  that  the  larger  classes  did 
•lightly  better  than  the  smaller  oImmsok,  although  the  average  difference  was  not  statis¬ 
tically  significant.  The  students  favond  the  smaller  classes.  The  average  amount  of 
time  spent  In  preparation  was  not  significantly  affected  by  class  she. 

738,  Reynolds,  Robert  Walter,  The  mathematical  abilities  of  college  stu¬ 
dents.  Master's,  1982.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

739.  Robinson,  Bertha.  An  inquiry  of  number  concepts  of  first  grade  chil¬ 
dren.  Master's,  1932,  Iowa.  157  p.  ms. 
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740.  Satter,  Elizabeth  S.  A  proposed  course  of  study  in  general  mathematics 
for  the  ninth  grade  of  South  Dakota  high  schools.  Master's,  1932.  South 
Dakota.  110  p.  ms. 

741.  Scarborough,  James  C.  The  effectiveness  of  work-test  books  in  teaching 
high-school  mathematics.  Master’s,  1032.  Colorado. 

742.  Shipley,  leraa  R.  An  evaluation  of  a  test  technique  for  verbal  problem¬ 
solving  ability.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  31  p.  ms. 

743.  Shoptaugh,  John  Royal  Mathematics  needed  for  science  courses  in  the 
Louisiana  high  schools.  Master’s,  1031.  Louisiana. 

744.  Steen,  Robert  E.  Measuring  the  attainment  of  seventh  grade  mathe¬ 
matics  objectives  in  Jackson,  Miss.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  GO  p.  ms. 

745.  Stuit,  D.  B.  A  critical  study  of  the  Pearson  correlation  technique. 
Master’s,  1932.  Illinois.  68  p.  ms. 

746.  Vance,  Arthur  M.  Problem  solving  and  reflective  thinking.  Master’s, 
3932.  Colorado. 

Data  indicate  that  problem-solving  ability  appears  early  in  life  and  increases  to 
senility. 

747.  Waggoner,  Sherman  GK  The  ability  of  pupils  to  interpret  certain  basic 
Ideas  in  linear  equations.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Iowa.  227  p.  ms,  (Abstract  in: 
University  of  Iowa  studies.  Series  on  aims  and  progress  of  research,  no.  38. 
New  series,  no.  248,  1  p.) 

Data  obtained  by  examination  of  numerous  ninth  grade  pupils  show  that  02  percent 
of  the  errors  made  in  solving  equations  were  due  to  not  Knowing  what  to  do,  and  not 
knowing  how  to  do  what  was  recognized  to  be  done.  Mental  efforts  of  tko  pupils  have 
been  concentrated  on  memory  work  inBteud  of  thorough  understanding. 

748.  Wesselink,  William  D.  The  difficulties  of  college  freshmen  In  mathe¬ 
matics.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  84  p.  ms, 

749.  Whltcraft,  Leslie  H.  Some  of  the  influences  of  the  requirements  and 
examinations  of  the  College  entrance  examination  board  on  the  mathematics 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  C.(  Col. 
Univ. 

College  entrance  board  examination  questions  in  algebra  and  geometry  were  analyzed ; 
recent  state  and  city  courses  of  study  in  mathematics  were  surveyed  to  determine  the 
Influences  the  College  entrance  board  examinations  had  on  them  ;  questionnaires  were 
sent  to  65  superintendents  of  city  schools,  12  curriculum  specialists,  200  heads  of  de¬ 
partments  of  mathematics  In  schools  from  which  candidates  for  College  entrauce  board 
examinations  come ;  literature  on  mathematics  of  secondary  schools  and  textbooks  In 
secondary  algebra  and  geometry  were  analyzed ;  and  visits  were  made  to  two  types  of 
schools  to  observe  methods  of  teaching.  Findings :  The  College  entrance  examination 
board  can  exert  great  influence  on  the  mathematics  of  secondary  schools ;  more  weight 
has  been  given  by  authors  of  textbooks  in  algebra  and  geometry  to  the  College  entrance 
board  requirements  than  to  any  other  one  set  of  requirements ;  they  have  stimulated 
better  teaching  by  setting  definite  goals  to  be  attained ;  their  requirements  have  retarded 
creative  work  in  mathematics  for  many  teachers  of  secondary  mathematics;  their 
examinations  have  caused  much  worry  and  nervousness  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  preparation  of  many  candidates  for  the  College  entrance 
examinations  is  made  In  regular  classes  in  which  there  are  students  who  will  not  take 
the  examinations. 

750.  Yates,  S.  D.  The  development  of  elementary  mathematics  in  the  United 
Stated  from  the  Colonial  period  to  the  present  time.  Master’s,  1932.  Illinois. 

foe  aleo  228,  286,  311,  911,  2147,  2207,  2214,  2220-2221,  8083. 
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760.  Durham,  Annie  D.  The  effect  of  diagnostic  and  remedial  treatment  on 
Improvement  in  arithmetic  fundamentals.  Master’s,  1932.  Colorado. 

761.  Edwards,  Arthur  TJ.  Internal  evidence  concerning  the  nature  of 
learning  in  beginning  fractions  and  mixed  numbers.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Iowa. 
355  p.  ms.  (Abstract  in:  University  of  Iowa  studies.  Series  on  aims  and 
progress  of  research,  no.  38.  New  series  no.  218,  1  p.) 

Analyzes  the  learning  history  of  249  4A  pupils  in  Moline,  Ill. 

762.  Guiler,  Walter  Scriber.  Computational  errors  made  by  teachers  of 
arithmetic.  Elementary  school  journal,  33 : 51-58,  September  1932. 

Study  was  based  on  an  analysis  of  errors  made  by  22  teachers  of  arithmetic  in 
working  the  examples  in  the  Guiler-Christ  jfferson  diagnostic  survey  test  In  computa¬ 
tional  arithmetic. 

763.  Harter,  Jeanette.  Tri  dimensional  space  as  aids  to  learning  in  arith¬ 
metic,  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

764.  Hicks,  Eleanor.  Analysis  of  problem-solving  instruction  and  types  of 
problems  in  seven  series  of  current  arithmetic  texts.  Master’s,  1932.  South¬ 
ern  California. 

765.  Kephart,  Alice  Beers.  A  study  of  civic  and  social  attitudes  as  by¬ 
products  of  business  arithmetic.  Master’s,  1032.  Denver.  58  p.  ms. 

*766.  Levenson,  Samuel  M.  Factor  of  insight  in  arithmetical  efficiency. 
Doctor’s,  1931.  New  York.  179  p.  ms. 

Tests  In  addition  and  subtraction  of  integers  were  given  to  1,448  children  in  the 
3A  and  SB  classes  in  schools  in  different  sections  of  New  York  City.  The  Insight  method 
as  formulated  by  Doctor  Badanes  was  compared  with  the  drill  method.  Data  indicate 
that  the  Insight  method  was  superior  to  the  drill  method. 

767.  Mitchell,  Kenneth  Centre.  An  experimental  work  on  supervised  versus 
unsupervised  study  in  seventh  and  eighth  grade  arithmetic.  Master’s,  1932. 
Southern  California. 

768.  Mohr,  Roy  Ernest.  A  comparison  in  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic  in  grades  4  to  8,  inclusive,  in  the  standard  and  non-standard  1-room 
schools  In  western  Kansas.  Master’s,  1931.  Kans.  St.  T.  C.,  Hays.  45  p.  ms. 

769.  Monroe,  Walter  S.,  and  Engelhart,  Max  D.  A  critical  summary  of 
research  relating  to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  Urbana,  University  of  Illinois, 
1931.  115  p.  (University  of  Illinois  bulletin,  vol.  29,  no.  5,  September  15,  1981, 
Bureau  of  educational  research  bulletin  no.  58.) 

Presents  a  summary  and  evaluation  of  the  research  relating  to  instructional  methods 
employed  in  teaching  arithmetic  in  grades  1  to  8.  It  Is  divided  into  six  major  divisions 
represented  by  the  following  rubrics :  (1)  methods  of  learning  and  teaching  the  funda¬ 
mentals:  (2)  methods  of  drill  in  the  fundamentals;  (3)  methods  of  teaching  pupils  to 
solve  their  verbal  problems ;  (4)  methods  of  providing  diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment ; 
(5)  methods  of  teaching  the  reading  of  arithmetical  subject  matter;  and  (6)  methods 
of  motivating  learning  activity  in  arithmetic. 

770.  Potthoff,  E.  F.  A  comparison  of  three  methods  of  computing  composite 
scores.  Journal  of  educational  research,  24:224-27,  October  1931. 

771.  Rathbun,  Ruth  Marie.  Diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment  of  difficul¬ 
ties  in  arithmetic  problem  solving  of  the  sixth  grade  children.  Master’s,  1982, 
Northwestern. 

772.  Ricker,  Harry  Daniel.  The  effect  of  practice  on  the  learning  of  simple 
equations.  Master’s,  1932.  Nebraska.  50  p.  ms. 
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751,  Allen,  Blanche  Marion.  Subtraction:  Current  methods  of  instruction 
in  the  United  States.  Master's,  1932.  Boston  Univ.  42  p.  ms. 

A  total  of  2."iG  replies  to  a  quest loimaire  were  received  from  state  departments  of 
education,  cities,  ami  training  schools  of  state  normals  and  teachers  colleges,  and  from 
211  schools  ltoar  Boston.  Data  indicate  that  there  is  no  method  superior  to  all  others. 
The  method  used  most  extensively  hi  the  United  Stales  is  the  takeaway,  borrowing, 
upward. 

752,  Bach,  Louis.  A  study  of  the  work  habits  in  subtraction  by  children 
usintf  the  equal  additions  method  and  the  Radiums  method.  Master’s,  1932. 
Coll,  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.  72  p.  ms. 

Two  groups  of  third  ami  fourth  grade  pupils  were  equated  on  the  basis  of  a  standard 
Intelligence  test  and  two  standardized  arithmetic  tests.  One  group  had  been  taught 
subtraction  by  the  equal  additions  method  and  the  other  by  the  Badnnes  method.  The 
groups  did  not  differ  significantly  with  respect  to  the  raw  scores. 

753,  Baker,  Walter  Maurice.  A  study  of  the  vocabulary  load  of  six  arith¬ 
metic  tests  approved  for  use  in  Kentucky  high  schools.  Master’s,  1932. 
Kentucky. 

754  Beall,  Ross  Horace.  A  study  of  an  individual  instruction  unit  in  long 
division.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Iowa.  222  p,  ms,  (Abstract  in :  University  of  Iowa 
studios.  Scries  on  aims  and  progress  of  research,  no.  38.  New  series,  no.  248, 

2  p.) 

Analyzes  results  obtained  from  700  grade  4  pupils  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  receiving  individual 
instruction.  Pupils  milking  the  least  progress  received  the  moat  help  from  the  teachers. 

755.  Brueckner,  Leo  J.,  White,  Leslie  D.,  and  Dickeman,  Fred.  A  curricu¬ 
lum  study  of  teacher  training  in  arithmetic,  Minneapolis,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  press,  1932.  28  p. 

A  diagnostic  chart  was  prepared  which  analyzes  the  major  objectives  of  ^hmetic 
the  snedtlo  teaching  procedures  that  are  approved,  and  the  main  teaching  difficulties 
Sat reported.  The  purpose  of  the  chart  Is  to  assist  the  supervisor  to  determine 
instructional  needs  in  order  that  the  supervisory  program  may  be  intemgentty  directed. 

A  check  list  was  sent  to  Him*  groups  of  teachers  and  supervisors  for  rating;  the  same 
list  was  sent  to  an  mwelectcd  group  of  teachers  in  schools  In  towns  of  from  o  to  w 
thousand  hi  the  Middle  West  to  be  rated  under  different  directions  Correlations 
ratings  on  Importance  are  high;  those  on  difficulty  are  not  so  high.  There  is  a  wide 
variation  In  the  relative  difficulty  of  the  items  in  the  check  list  ns  measured  by  the 
percentage  of  teachers  who  report  themselves  in  need  of  supervisory  help, 

750.  Chapman,  William  D.  An  analysis  of  the  difficulties  of  long  division 
for  grades  4A  ami  4R,  with  a  plan  for  diagnosis  and  remedial  drill.  Masters, 
1932.  Coll,  of  the  Oily  of  N.  Y,  111  p.  ms. 

Emir  types  of  tests  were  constructed:  A  test  In  terminology  and  fundamentals;  a 
series  of  10  diagnostic  tests  covering  every  topic  in  the  syllabus;  a  series  of  remedial 
drills  for  each  diagnostic  test;  and  a  cross-section  test  covering  the  entire  series  of 
diagnostic  tests. 

757.  Clayton,  W,  Gt.  The  materials  for  long  division  in  the  fourth  grade. 
Master's,  1932.  Texas, 

Surveys  and  analyses  tin-  material*  found  In  20  representative  arithmetic  textbooks 
published  since  1904. 

758  Dalile,  Casper  O.  A  perpetual  inventory  of  the  learning  process  in 
arithmetic,  grades  JMS.  Master's,  1932.  Iowa.  250  p.  ms. 

759.  Daniel,  Margaret  D.  Comparative  merits  of  four  methods  of  teaching 
subtraction.  Muster’s,  1931.  California. 
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773.  Roach,  Cornelia  B.  A  study  of  incentives.  Doctor’s,  1032.  Cornell 
70  p.  ms. 

Studies  the  effect  of  incentives  on  improvement  in  column  addition  in  grades 

4-0. 

774.  Sears,  Richard.  The  effects  on  the  psychogalvanic  response  of  changes 
in  complexity  and  time  limit  of  addition  tests.  Doctor’s,  1931.  Michigan. 
108  p.  (Abstracts  of  dissertations  and  theses  in  education,  1917-1931.  p.  82- 
84.) 

Carefully  selected  lists  of  addition  examples  wore  used  as  stimulus  material  with 
a  group  of  24  junior  mid  senior  girls  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  addition  to  a 
preliminary  tost  of  20  easy  examples  with  no  time  limit,  six  different  tests  were  given, 
each  containing  20  examples,  Three  of  the  tests  involved  changes  in  the  complexity 
of  the  nmteriul,  with  no  time  limit;  the  material  of  the  other  tests  was  of  approximately 
the  same  complexity,  hut  changes  were  introduced  in  the  amount  of  time  allowed 
for  different  purU  of  the  test.  Only  one  test  was  given  at  a  sitting.  Each  subject  took 
three,  and  some  subjects  four  tests  in  addition  to  the  preliminary  test.  Findings:  The 
first  two  or  three  examples  of  all  tests  were  accompanied  by  largo  galvanometer  deflec¬ 
tions,  exceeded  only  by  deflections  at  other  critical  points;  when  all  examples  of  a  tew 
arc  kept  on  approximately  the  same  level  of  dlillculty  and  speed,  no  deflections  of  out¬ 
standing  amplitude  occur,  except  at  the  beginning;  points  of  abrupt  increase  of  com¬ 
plexity  or  required  speed  of  performance,  arc  always  accompanied  by  a  large  Increase  In 
amplitude  of  deflection. 

775.  Smith,  Cloyd  C,  Ktioiugy  of  pro-seventh  grade  pupil  status  iu  percent 
age.  Master’s,  1032,  Iowa,  193  p.  ms. 

770.  Smith,  Ethel  Eudore,  The  effect  on  achievement  in  arithmetic  reasoning 
and  computation  of  a  .supervisory  program  stressing  computation.  Master’s, 
1931.  Chicago.  131  p. 

Tito  value  of  Mipervlsion  is  mens'll  red  in  terms  of  pupil  achievement  and  modulations 
in  the  methods  of  teaching. 

777.  Sparling,  E,  A,  The  grade  norms  ami  standards  for  the  arithmetic 
neatness  settle.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  40  p.  ms. 

778.  Stevens,  Willie.  Relative  efficiency  In  oral  and  written  arithmetic 
computation.  Muster’s,  1932,  Peabody.  29  p.  ma 

An  Invent  igut  Ion  made  with  91  pupils  In  the  intermediate  grades  of  the  Peabody 
demonstration  school,  Nashville,  Tonn.,  showed  that  pupils  do  better  written  than  oral 
work  in  arithmetic. 

779.  Storm,  William  B.  Practices  in  teaching  arithmetic  in  the  elementary 
school.  Master’s,  1932,  Chicago.  05  p.  ms, 

Tho  study  covered  8  cities,  850  teachers,  100  college  Btudents,  and  5  teachers  in  teach¬ 
ers  Colleges. 

780.  Tidwell,  Lyda.  Methods  children  use  in  learning  combinations  and 
working  arithmetical  problems.  Master's,  1932,  IVuhody.  39  p.  ms. 

A  Btudy  of  120  pupils  of  the  third,  fmirth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  In  the  Peabody  dem¬ 
onstration  school.  Findings:  Children  are  aware  of  using  definite  methods  of  learning 
the  combinations;  children  included  In  this  study,  except  two,  use  one  or  more  of  the 
methods  employed  by  their  teachers ;  ns  pupils  advance  in  grades  they  seem  to  use  fewer 
methods  of  learning  the  combinations;  pupils  having  a  high  IQ  seem  to  use  fewer  methods 
than  pupils  with  low  IQ  score. 

*781.  Trott,  Carolyn  E.  Change  In  ability  of  the  pupils  to  perform  the 
four  fundamentals  of  fractious  In  four  5B  classes  of  West  New  York,  N.  J., 
schools  from  June  12,  1931,  to  September  14,  1931.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York. 
117  p.  ms. 

Studies  the  chances  In  Bpeed,  accuracy,  kind,  and  frequency  of  errors  In  all  processes 
by  each  of  the  183  pupils  In  the  5B  classes  In  West  New  York,  N.  J. 
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T82,  Wahlstrom,  Ebba  L.  The  arithmetic  of  social  experiences  of  third 
grade  children.  Muster's,  1932.  Iowa.  1(1!)  p.  ms. 

T83.  Woolman,  Russell  J.  Administration  of  a  remedial  program  In  tlio 
fundamentals  of  arithmetic.  Muster’s,  1932.  Ohio.  17!)  p.  ms. 

784.  Young,  Ira  Hobson.  A  study  of  an  individual  instruction  unit  in  nor 
centage.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Iowa.  369  p.  ms.  (Abstract  in :  University  of  Iowa 

studies.  Series  on  aims  and  progress  of  research,  no.  38.  New  series,  no.  248 

Final  accomplishment  in  percentage  can  hest  lie  predieted  by  means  of  „  combination 
of  measures  of  arithmetical  ability  and  ability  to  read  material  for  the  ec.  lml  uct 
See  also  209,  213,  438,  471,  488,  723,  2088,  2180.  thought. 

ALGEBRA,  GEOMETRY,  AND  TRIGONOMETRY 

785.  Anderson,  Samuel  Armstead.  Some  factors  influencing  success  in  plane 
geometry.  Master’s,  1932.  I'eabody.  81  p.  ms. 

Reading  ability  intelligence,  and  ability  in  algebra  art;  factors  of  auccesN  In  geometry  • 
no  evidence  for  either  male  or  female  superiority  was  fount!  In  the  abilities  considered- 
geometry!  3  gnIflcant  I'eltttIon  between  number  of  semesters  of  algebra  and  success  in 

786.  Bacon,  Emily  Glendora.  History  of  trends  in  plane  geometry  teaching 
in  American  schools.  Master's,  1931.  Chicago.  87  p. 

*787.  Baranovsky,  Pauline.  Predicting  grades  In  the  Regents  examination 
In  elementary  algebra  and  in  plane  geometry.  .Master's,  1932  New  York 
SO  p.  ms. 

The  Orleans  algebra  and  geometry  prognostic  test ;  and  the  collegiate  reseureh  bureau 
and  Reoroeiry  tost,  and  the  Otis  S-A  achievement  test  were  used  as  a  means  of 
predicting  grades  in  Regents  examinations  of  124  students.  The  tests  were  of  no  value 
in  predicting  grades  on  the  Regents  examinations.  1 

788.  Bassett,  Laura.  Mathematical  prerequisites  for  plane  analytic  geom¬ 
etry.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  34  p.  ms. 

Arithmetic,  elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry,  and  trigonometry  are  found  to  be 
necessary  for  the  study  of  plane  analytic  geometry.  7  roUnrt  1  b€ 

19sf  CMoCkStL°Tecf0  A  freqUenCy  Study  (,£  the  sklUa  of  alsebra.  Master’s, 

790.  Blanton,  John  Richard.  Objective  examinations  in  plane  geometry 
Masters,  1932.  Tennessee.  132  p.  ms.  y* 

nr79?'  B°^fn’?l6dford  PoXk-  A  stufly  0{  verbal-problem  solving  In  algebra 
Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  88  p.  ms.  a 

A  series  of  diagnostic  tests  on  verbal  algebra  problems  were  administered  to  a  irrouu  «f 

srffiaas'a.’R'KssH 

*7.9,2-.Bradle17’  A‘ ' Day-  Geometry  of  repeating  design  and  geometry  of  design 
for  high  schools.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  New  York  City  Teachere 
coliege,  )  Columbia  university,  1933.  131  p.  (Contributions  to  ’education, 

793.  Butler,  Robert  Abemathy.  The  mathematical  prerequisites  for  differ¬ 
ential  calculus.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  48  p.  ms. 

794  Carlson,  Albion.  The  algebra  used  in  the  elements  of  differential 
calculus.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St  T.  C.  8  *  ^"erential 
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795.  Castleberry,  Edith.  Teaching  ninth  grade  algebra.  Master’s,  1932. 
West  Virginia. 

790.  Christian,  William  E.  An  experimental  study  of  certain  factors  as  a 
means  of  predicting  success  in  algebra.  Master’s,  1932.  Washington  Univ. 
flG  p.  ms. 

797.  Cope,  Earl  It.  Prerequisite  algebra  skills  needed  for  third  semester 
algebra.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  90  p.  ms. 

798.  Cope,  Harold  V,  A  comparison  of  two  methods  of  administering  prob¬ 
lem  solving  in  algebra.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  79  p.  ms. 

Attempts  to  learn  whether  teaching  problems  arranged  according  to  types  were  more 
productive  of  learning  than  when  arranged  heterogeneously.  Teaching  problems  accord¬ 
ing  to  typos  produced  better  results,  saved  much  time,  and  had  a  favorable  psychological 
result  on  the  pupils. 

*  799,  Cruttenden,  Edwin  W.  x\  comparison  between  the  contract  and  recita¬ 
tion  methods  of  teaching  plane  geometry.  Master’s,  1932.  Penn.  State. 
30  p.  ms. 

Data  indicate  that  in  this  experiment  with  34  high-school  pupils  of  the  Central  high 
school,  Scranton,  Pa.,  the  contract  method  was  equal  or  superior  to  the  recitation  method. 

800.  Culley,  Alfred.  A  summary  of  studies  in  the  teaching  of  geometry 
with  generalizations.  Master’s,  1932.  Maryland. 

801.  Cuthbertson,  Elizabeth  Ruppert.  A  comparison  of  the  abilities  in  ninth 
grade  algebra  of  boys  and  girls  of  equal  intelligence.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern 
California. 

802.  Dunphy,  James  Ryan.  The  worded  problem  in  algebra.  Master’s, 
1932.  Boston  Coll. 

803.  Eason,  Leila.  The  geometry  of  the  junior  high  school.  Master’s,  1932, 
Texas. 

804.  Elanagan,  John  Clemans.  An  investigation  of  the  effects  of  drill  in 
the  learning  of  certain  algebraic  skills.  Master’s,  1932.  Washington.  81  p.  ms. 

Compares  the  use  of  drill  testa  with  the  use  of  oral  explanation  of  concepts  in  sup¬ 
plementing  the  material  in  an  algebra  test.  The  drill  test  method  was  superior  to  oral 
explanation  alone,  but  if  this  oral  explanation  were  supplemented  with  oral  drill,  there 
was  no  difference. 

805.  Eranks,  W.  D.  The  place  and  organization  of  algebra  in  the  high- 
sehool  curriculum.  Master’s,  1931.  South.  Methodist. 

809.  Eremd,  Lydia  K.  Relationship  of  certain  standardized  tests  to  grades 
in  college  algebra.  Master’s  £19313.  Kentucky. 

807.  Gadske,  Richard  Edward.  A  comparative  study  of  two  methods  of 
teaching  first  year  high-school  algebra.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern, 

808.  Gterberich,  J.  R.  Sectioning  in  college  algebra  and  plane  trigonometry, 
University  of  Arkansas,  1931-1932,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  University  of  Arkansas, 
1932.  C  p.  ms. 

In  order  to  test  the  relative  Instructional  efficiencies  of  homogeneous  and  hetero¬ 
geneous  grouping  for  students  of  superior  ability,  two  experimental  sections  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  classes  in  college  algebra  and  in  trigonometry.  Data  indicate  that  although 
instructional  superiority  of  homogeneous  over  heterogeneous  grouping  of  superior  students 
Is  not  statistically  certain  either  In  college  algebra  or  plane  trigonometry,  superiority 
seems  more  probable  in  plane  trigonometry, 

809.  Gibson,  Thelma.  An  analysis  of  college  algebra  textbooks.  Master’s, 
1932.  Peabody,  41  p.  ms. 
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810.  Gordy,  Glen  Akers.  Historical  development  of  trigonometry  in  th* 
secondary  schools  of  the  United  States.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  108  p.  ms, 

811.  Hankins,  Carl  E.  Individual  versus  group  instruction  in  ninth  grade 
algebra.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  75  p,  ms. 

812.  Harper,  Golda  P.  The  errors  incident  to  a  year’s  work  in  algebra. 
Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  118  p.  ms. 

813.  Hegarty,  Richard  Prancis.  Clarification  of  problems  in  algebra  by 
means  of  graphs.  Master’s,  1932.  Boston  Coll. 

814.  Johnson,  Prancis  Xavier.  Logarithms,  their  use  and  Importance. 
Master’s,  1932.  Boston  Coll. 

815.  Johnson,  Mabel  A.  The  predictive  value  of  success  In  first  year  algebra. 
Master’s,  1932.  Colorado. 

816.  Jones,  Mary  Margherita.  The  mathematical  prerequisites  for  college 
algebra.  Master’s,  1931.  Peabody.  49  p.  ms. 

Hart’s  college  algebra  text  was  studied  for  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  prerequisites, 
and  trigonometry  processes  were  analyzed  for  prerequisite  knowledge  needed  In  college 
algebra. 

817.  Xnobelauch,  Edward  A.  Foundations  of  geometry.  Master’s,  1932. 
Columbia. 

818.  Lanier,  Alfred  C.  Mathematical  prerequisites  and  important  items  of 
solid  geometry.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  90  p.  m9. 

Shows  the  Items  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  plane  geometry  that  are  prerequisite  to 
solid  geometry  and  the  most  important  Items  of  solid  geometry  from  a  standpoint  of 
use  in  solid  geometry. 

819.  Layton,  Edna  T.  The  persistence  of  learning  in  elementary  algebra. 
Master’s,  1931.  St.  College  for  T.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  23 :  4G-55, 
January  1932. 

Measures  of  ability  in  elementary  algebra  wore  obtained  just  before  and  Just  after  a 
month  of  intensive  review  at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  again  after  a  year  during 
which  no  mathematics  was  studied.  Material  not  known  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  review,  but  learned  during  that  month,  Is  less  likely  to  bo  retained  than  material 
which  was  known  at  the  time  the  review  began. 

820.  Leist,  Mary  G.  Modern  tendencies  in  the  teaching  of  high-school 
geometry.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  99  p.  ms. 

Analyzes  10  modern  textbooks  In  geometry  to  determine  modern  tendencies. 

821.  Lundholm,  Harold,  The  Iowa  academic  tests  in  algebra.  Master’s, 
1932.  Iowa. 

822.  McGill,  Clara.  Examination  practices  with  special  reference  to  ninth 
grade  algebra.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  80  p. 

Studies  reports  from  36  "A”  grade  high  schools  of  Arkansas.  A  little  variation  existed 
in  the  types  of  abilities  the  final  examination  questions  wore  designed  to  measure,  and  a 
slight  variation  existed  in  other  examination  practices. 

823.  Nelson,  Ira  Irl.  Changes  in  materials  and  methods  in  elementary 
algebra  from  1829  to  1929.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Texas. 

824.  Newhall,  Eleanor  Evelyn.  An  analysis  of  activities  in  teaching  algebra. 
Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

825.  Noble,  Kenneth.  Problems  and  tests  for  a  course  In  ninth  grade 
algebra  based  on  the  unit  or  goal  system.  Master’s,  1931.  Colo.  St  T.  0. 
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826.  O’Donnell,  Paul  Edward.  The  attack  on  algebra  through  the  problem 
and  equation.  Master’s,  1032.  Boston  Coll. 

827.  Oestreicher,  Milton  D.  Analysis  of  errors  in  first  semester  of  ninth 
grade  algebra.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  109  p.  ms. 

Compares  the  achievements  of  the  pupils  in  eight  high  schools  and  lists  and  analyzes 
typical  errors. 

828.  Parry,  Louise.  Abilities  of  Spanish-speaking  and  English-speaking 
children  in  ninth  grade  algebra.  Master’s,  1932.  Texas. 

*  829.  Patton,  Charles  Clark.  The  effect  of  mathematical  recreation  in  the 
teaching  of  plane  geometry.  Master’s,  1932.  Penn.  State.  31  p.  ms. 

Describes  a  controlled  experiment  In  ■which  one  group  gave  one  day  each  week  to  mathe¬ 
matical  recreations  while  the  other  used  the  time  in  the  conventional  manner.  The 
group  using  the  recreations  exceeded  the  control  group  in  the  standardized  tests  used 
for  measuring  progress  ns  the  result  of  the  experiment. 

830.  Pearson,  J.  M,  A  study  of  the  Orleans  geometry  prognosis  test  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Peabody.  42  p.  ms. 

Data  indicate  that  the  most  reliable  prognosis  of  achievement  to  be  obtained  is  from  a 
combination  of  the  Orleans  test,  Terman  group  test,  and  the  teachers'  marks  in  algebra. 

831.  Poplofsky,  Solomon,  A  comparative  study  of  elementary  and  inter¬ 
mediate  algebra  ns  taught  in  the  schools  of  England  and  the  United  States. 
Muster’s,  1032.  Coll,  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.  SS  p.  ms. 

Algebra  in  England  1h  studied  for  a  period  of  from  four  to  five  years,  with  an  hourly 
distribution  ranging  from  four  and  one-half  to  six  and  three-quarters  hours  a  week,  while 
in  the  United  States  it  i«  studied  for  a  period  of  one  and  onc-half  years  and  five  timeB 
weekly.  There  have  been  practically  no  changes  introduced  in  the  English  algebra  courses 
during  the  past  20  yearn, 

832.  Pszenny,  Joseph  John,  Psychology  of  number  and  its  relation  to 
algebra.  Master’s,  1932.  Boston  Coll. 

833.  Richards,  Dale  W.  An  experiment  with  supervised  study  in  ninth 
grade  algebra,  at  Newport  township  high  school,  Wanamie,  Pa,  Master’s,  1932. 
T.  C„  Col.  XJniv.  16  p.  ms. 

An  experiment  covering  one  semester  was  carried  on  with  23  students  having  super¬ 
vised  study  ft*  compared  with  23  students  not  having  supervised  study  In  ninth  grade 
algebra.  The  classy  met  daily  for  50  minutes.  There  was  no  decided  advantage  for 
either  method. 

834.  Richter,  Rom.  The  predictive  value  of  group  IQ’s  for  success  In  ele¬ 
mentary  algebra.  Master’s,  1932.  T.  C.f  Col.  Univ.  16  p.  ms. 

Data  indicate  that  the  lower  IQ  groups  do  about  as  well  as  the  higher  ones  when 
extremes  are  omitted. 

835.  Rosenbaum,  Henry.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  division-algebras. 
Master's,  1932.  Columbia. 

830.  Shelton,  Sam  White,  jr.  The  mathematical  prerequisites  for  plane 
trigonometry.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  31  p.  ms. 

The  mathematical  prerequisites  for  plane  trigonometry  may  be  acquired  from  a  study 
of  the  ordinary  courses  in  elementary  arithmetic,  high-school  algebra,  and  high-school 
plane  geometry. 

837.  Shlbli,  Jabir.  Recent  developments  in  the  teaching  of  geometry. 
Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  O.,  Col.  Unlv. 

Analyses  and  compares  representative  textbooks,  courses  of  study,  reports  of  commit¬ 
tees,  and  opinions  of  leaders  in  the  field  since  1900. 

171998— S3 - « 
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83S.  Shover,  Carolyn  Grace.  On  tlie  class  number  uml  Ideal  multiplication 
in  a  rational  linear  associative  algebra.  Doctor's,  1932.  Ohio. 

This  study  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  theory  of  class  number  uml  the 
multiplication  of  Ideals  similarly. 

839.  Silas,  Paul  Gordon.  Difficulty  in  first  year  algebra :  a  contribution  to 
the  understanding  of  error.  Doctor's,  1932.  Iowa.  299  p.  ms. 

A  set  of  32  drills  covering  72  skills  In  first  year  algebra  were  given  to  ninth  grade 
pupils  in  first  year  algebra  in  21  states.  Data  Indicate  that  insufficient  emphasis  is 
placed  on  unit-skills;  pupils  work  without  insight;  and  that  fundamental  concepts  are 
not  sufficiently  established. 

840.  Spitz,  Benjamin.  The  evaluation  of  a  combined  course  in  plane  and 
solid  geometry.  Masters',  1932.  Coll,  of  the  City  of  N,  X.  123  p.  ms. 

Data  indiente  that  a  combined  course  consisting  of  the  minimum  essentials  of  plane 
and  solid  geometry  can  he  satisfactorily  completed  in  one  your  If  pupils  have  had  a  course 
in  intuitive  geometry  in  the  junior  high  school. 

841.  Slattery,  Florence.  Two  methods  of  teaching  algebra.  Master's,  1932. 
Washington  Univ.  75  p.  ms. 

Studies  the  relative  values  of  teaching  first  year  high-school  algebra  by  tho  recitation 
plan  and  the  assignment-sheet  plan. 

842.  Steele,  Mildred  E.  A  study  of  the  merits  of  the  algebraic  equation  and 
analysis  as  aids  in  solving  problems  in  the  fifth  grade.  Master's,  1931.  George 
Washington.  50  p.  ms. 

Compares  the  simple  algebraic  with  the  simple  analysis  and  discussion  method  of  solv¬ 
ing  problems  in  the  fifth  grade. 

843.  Sullivan,  Joseph  Timothy.  Diagnostic  and  remedial  work  In  algebra. 
Master’s,  1932.  Boston  Coll. 

844  Vaught,  Annie  May.  Formulas  in  first  year  algebra.  Master's,  1932. 
Texas. 

845.  Whitacre,  Foster  Elijah.  To  change  the  sequence  of  geometry  material 
so  as  to  make  the  study  less  difficult.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  17U  p.  ms. 

846.  Whitworth,  Sidney  Edwin.  An  experimental  comparison  between  the 
daily  assignment  and  recitation  method  and  the  Morrison  unit  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  plane  geometry.  Master's,  1932.  Washington.  91  p,  ms, 

*  847.  Williams,  George  B.  A  controlled  experiment  to  determine  the 
efficiency  of  the  contract  method  of  teaching  second  year  algebra  to  normal  and 
superior  pupils.  Master’s,  1932.  Penn.  State,  69  p.  ms. 

848.  Winchester,  Drusilla  Gertrude.  The  construction  and  evaluation  of  a 
technique  for  measuring  achievement  in  plane  geometry.  Master's,  1932.  Ne¬ 
braska.  41  p.  ms. 

849.  Zalosh,  Hyman.  The  present  status  of  plane  trigonometry  In  the  high- 
school  curriculum.  Master’s,  1932,  Ooll.  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.  95  p.  ms. 

850.  Zercher,  Irene.  Experimental  study  of  laboratory  procedure  in  plane 
geometry.  Master’s,  1932.  Texas. 

Bee  also  23,  723,  2141,  2209,  2213. 


SCIENCE 

851.  Adams,  Homer.  Value  of  the  notebook  In  general  science  laboratory- 
Master’s,  1932.  Peabody,  53  p.  ms. 

Two  groups  of  25  students  each  were  used  in  this  experiment  for  a  period  of  nine 
months.  The  data  indicate  that  the  notebook  In  general  science  is  valuable. 
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qfii  Astell,  Louis  A..  'I  Odell,  Charles  W.  High-school  science  clubs 
r,Sm,  rnivorsil v  of  M1«.»K  1'-<W.  "  < r..ivor«lty  of  Illinois  bulletin,  vol 

S  b  :«l.  .January  12.  I1WJ.  Bureau  of  educational  research.  Bulletin  no.  00.) 

2"  110  M.'.nont  or  till'  wifiitv  rlulis  reported  t>.v  teachers  of  science  In  Illinois 

rur1  1  th,,  war*  1SKW-M;  part,  2  contulnn  comments  ou  the  science 

^ «>»*•"  8e,,eral;  pftrt  s  18  au 
annotated  bibliography  on  tin-  subjeot. 

S5H  Bauman,  E.  K.  Outside  reading  nntl  progress  in  general  science. 
Master’s,  1SK52.  Nebraska.  33  1>.  ms. 

8T.4  Becker,  Sam  D.  Ueoent  trends  in  science  in  the  high  schools  of 
Oklahoma.  Master's,  1932.  Oklahoma.  100  P-  ms. 

» wi  Butler  Warren  N.  Mechanical  ability  as  a  factor  which  Influences 
flchiVveme.it  In’  general  seienee.  Muster’s,  1032.  Bonn.  State.  47  p.  ms. 

v-r  ttwsrttswes  vssssutsss 

ienl  uptitutio  wan  i»u‘Uhuh  *  .  j  Tho  glrlfi  received  higher  grades  in  gen- 

^17"  Wwwa  intelligence  and  mechanical 

ability.  ,  T 

8-,fl  Carter,  George  Henry.  A  survey  of  ninth  grade  general  science  in  Los 
Angeles  county.  Muster’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

or-  cockrum,  A.  E.  An  osjterlmental  study  of  the  motion  picture  film  as 

s-s  Cordrey  E.  E.  Conditions  under  which  science  is  taught  in  Arkansas 
bifs iST^’iay.  Arkansas  State  teachers  eolie^  1932.  16  P-  (BnHetm, 

Arkansas  State  are  being  taught  in 

equipment,  teacher,  and  science 

"H  Charles  Lewis.  Analysis  of  the  factors  In  Florida  h^-school 

science  teaching  and  sonic  resulting  effects  on  freshmen  grades  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida.  Master’s,  1932.  Florida.  100  p.  ms. 
mi.  Etnbecker,  William  E.  Comparison  of  verbal  accompaniments  to  films. 

Mrr„amr1l!lttw*VmmlVof  alient' 

*2?  oM«.  term.  Talking  pictures  are  not  superior 
to  alient  pk‘tur«M»  for  tudanet*  type  films. 

801  Graham,  Irvine  Henry.  Principles  of  science  needed  by  airplane 
mechanics.  Master’s,  1032.  Chicago.  t!3  p.  ms.  ,  , 

802.  Hack,  Walter.  A  study  of  incidental  learning  in  general  science. 

Master's,  1932.  Iowa.  40  p.  ms. 

.  o  f ,  Daniel  H  Lists  of  essential  apparatus 
863  Holy  Thomas  C.,  <*«<&  Sutton,  Uaniei 

arirassts: 

,U  AnVnventory  of  science  «PP»r*t“*  echooVV rimilfr 

f°r  the  purpo8os  of :  C1)  ^ 
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ing  a  Met  of  laboratory  apparatus  essential  In  teaching  a  class  of  24  pupils  in  e»*h  , 
the  major  high-school  sciences  with  the  individual  items  arranged  on  the  basis  of  tL£ 
relative  importance;  (2)  furnishing  some  index  of  the  cost  of  providing  these  essenttM 
items  of  laboratory  apparatus  in  each  of  the  four  major  sciences;  and  (3)  showing  «T 
instances  of  overlapping  among  items  of  apparatus  necessary  to  conduct  a  class  of  thl 
indicated  size  in  biology,  chemistry,  general  science,  and  physics. 

864.  Howard,  Lester  B.  A  study  of  the  initial  status  and  improvement  In 

the  general  science  knowledge  of  seventh  grade  pupils.  Master’s,  1032  Colo, 
rado.  '  u 

865.  Isenberg,  Marion  B.  An  inductively  determined  curriculum  In  ele¬ 
mentary  science  for  the  grades.  Master’s,  1932.  Penn.  State. 

Based  on  an  analysis  of  the  curricula  proposed  by  several  hundred  teachers  in  «*«. 
slon  classes  who  were  teaching  elementary  science.  8  111  ®*ten- 

*1  ‘K“fe”ia’  &  proposed  comprehensive  organization  of  profession- 

alized  subject-matter  courses  for  the  training  of  high-school  science.  Auburn 
Alabama  polytechnic  institute,  1932.  rn' 

86I‘  ^°g“’  R‘  J’  The  development  of  science  In  the  secondary  schools  of 

Colonmi  ne^Tt8  ("lth  61)60181  reference  t(>  the  flrst  two  years)  from  the  earlj 
Colonial  period  to  the  present  time.  Master’s,  1932.  Illinois.  149  p.  ms.  7 

868.  McSpadden,  W.  W.  Development  of  materials  and  methods  in  ele¬ 
mentary  science.  Master’s,  1932.  Texas. 

869.  Mathis,  Annie  Lois.  An  analysis  of  recent  courses  In  elementary 

science.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  14S  p.  ms.  y 

A  detailed  analysis  of  11  courses  of  study  for  grades  1  through  6. 

87°.  Merrill,  Matthias  Wood.  Practical  problems  involved  in  the  lecture 
demonstration  method  in  science.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

t  xsrting  to  8ncoes8 1,1 

Jed^^sLs^S  °k£S.SClenCe  ^  PUbl,C  **  ^  °f  ** 

878'  ^ce’ Heltn  Mary*  The  emerfience  of  the  scientific  attitude  and  method 
114  ^  S  80161106  ln  th°  eIe“‘entary  8Ch001’  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio. 

.  E,usseU»  Eieese.  The  lecture  method  versus  textbook  method  of 
teaching  general  science.  Master’s,  1932.  Washington.  92  p.  ms.  & 
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NATURE  STUDY,  BOTANY,  AND  BIOLOGY 

880.  Ball,  Calvin  A.  Nature  study  curriculum  for  elementary  schools : 
Stories  of  wild  mammals  in  the  United  States.  Master’s,  1932.  Stanford. 

881.  Bratt,  Elliott  C,  Curriculum  construction,  illustrated  by  a  junior  high 
a'h'ol  course  of  study  in  biology.  Master’s,  1932.  Ind.  St.  T.  C.  171  p.  ms. 
(Abstract  in  Indiana  State  teachers  college.  Teachers  college  journal,  3 : 270, 
July  1932.) 

882.  Caldwell,  Otis  W-,  Skinner,  Charles  E.,  and  Tietz,  John  M.  Biological 
foundations  of  education.  Boston,  Mass.,  Ginn  and  company,  1931.  534  p. 

This  study  is  the  result  of  several  years  of  cooperative  work  in  developing  units  of 
biological  subject  matter  designed  as  a  basis  for  interpreting  human  behavior.  The 
biological  units  relate  directly  to  education,  psychology,  and  behavior,  Biological 
evidences,  experimental  data,  and  discussions  by  specialists  were  assembled  from  many 
sources  and  arranged  for  use  by  students. 

883.  - —  and  Weller,  Florence.  High-school  biology  content  as  judged 

by  30  college  biologists.  School  science  and  mathematics,  32  :  411-24,  April 
1932.  (Reprinted.) 

884.  Englehart,  Max  D.  Physical  and  biological  sciences.  Review  of  edu¬ 
cational  research,  2:21-28,  82-80,  February  1932. 

885.  Flacks,  David.  The  present  status  of  college  biology.  Master’s,  1931. 
Coll,  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.  47  p,  ms. 

Data  indicate  that  in  60  percent  of  the  colleges  and  universities  replying  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  the  value  of  u  general  biology  course  as  opposed  to  courses  in  botany  or 
zoology  is  debatable. 

*  880.  Fry,  Alvin  Abraham.  Success  in  biology  with  and  without  previous 
generul  science  training.  Master’s,  1932.  Penn.  State.  18  p.  ms. 

When  30  puplla  who  had  had  general  science  courses  were  matched  with  30  pupils 
who  had  not  had  the  general  science  courses,  in  the  high  school  of  Dover,  N.J.,  no 
significant  differences  in  attainment  were  found  between  the  groups. 

887.  Hagle,  L.  1*.  Study  of  Iowa  biology  tests.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 
81  p.  ms. 

888.  Hargis,  Iva  Jane.  Nature  study  outline  on  trees  and  shrubs  for  the 
first  six  grades.  Master’s,  1981.  Okla.  A.  and  M.  Coll. 

889.  Hooper,  Henry  Wade.  Workbooks  and  worksheets  In  high-school 
biology.  Master’s,  1982.  Oklahoma.  88  p.  ms. 

890.  Jones,  Jessie  B.  The  biology  in  governmental  publications  concerning 
animal  life.  Master’s,  1982.  Chicago.  75  p.  ms. 

Twenty  important  biological  principles  are  neceBSary  for  the  Intelligent  reading  of 
governmental  publication*. 

891.  Xiskey,  Fred.  Activities  and  concepts  In  a  laboratory  manual  of  botany. 
Muster’s,  1932.  Chicago.  275  p.  ms. 

892.  Hitch,  Loran  Woodworth.  An  experiment  in  integrating  testing  with 
learning  in  high-school  biology.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

893.  T-*eHe,  itmma.  Lucille.  Comparison  of  two  methods  of  Instruction  In 
biology.  Master's,  1961.  Louisiana. 

894.  «■»•!««•» ■»«,  James  V.  Biology  in  California  high  schools:  Require¬ 
ments  and  facilities.  Muster’s,  1931.  California. 

896.  Beulah  Vesta.  The  chemical  content  of  advanced  college 

botany  texts.  Master’s,  1982.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 
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896.  Neher,  S.  J.  The  botany  laboratory;  an  outline  for  laboratory  and 
field  work  in  general  botany  for  secondary  schools  of  western  Kansas.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1931.  Knns,  St.  T.  0.,  Hays.  54  i>,  ms. 

897.  Perkins,  Alice  M.  The  teaching  of  biology  in  the  New  Hampshire 
secondary  schools.  Master's,  1932.  New  Hampshire.  7<S  p.  ms. 

S9S.  Pratt,  Charles  Edgar.  A  suggested  course  of  study  in  educational 
biology  for  normal  schools.  Master's,  1931.  T.  C.,  Col.  1'niv.  50  p.  ms. 

899.  Schur,  Abraham.  A  critical  survey  of  the  10  millimeter  motion  pictures 
available  for  the  teaching  of  elementary  biology  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Master's,  1932,  Coll,  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.  50  p.  ms. 

900.  Stamler,  Irving  Dirck.  The  adaptability  of  progressive  teaching 
methods  in  elementary  biology  to  the  New  York  City  high  schools.  Master’s, 
1932.  Coll,  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.  82  p.  ms, 

901.  Stathers,  Allan.  Teaching  biology  b.v  two  methods.  Master's,  1932. 
West  Virginia. 

902.  Timmons,  Daisy  Ella.  Biological  material  found  in  periodicals.  Mas¬ 
ter's,  1932.  West  Virginia. 

903.  Williams,  Lady  Mary.  Biological  nature  material  In  first  readers. 
Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  52  p.  ms. 

First  readers  contain  a  small  amouut  of  biological  nature  material  which  varies  from 
reader  to  reader. 

904.  Woodrow,  Walter  Hays.  Sex  instruction  ns  the  core  of  a  hlgli-school 
biology  course.  Master’s,  1932.  Ind.  St.  T.  (\  100  p.  ms. 

See  also  1753,  2172. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS 

905.  Browning,  Charles  A.  A  comparison  of  two  methods  of  teaching 
physics.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  65  p.  ms. 

Compares  the  work-sheet  method  of  teaching  physics  with  the  recitation  method.  The 
work-sheet  method  is  slightly  better  for  superior  pupils ;  the  recitation  method  is  better 
for  less  superior  pupils. 

906.  Carleton,  Ralph  Kimball.  The  personal  equation  In  chemical  analysis. 
Doctor’s,  1932.  Peabody, 

907.  Conner,  William  Roger.  The  effect  of  testing  In  learning  in  physics. 
Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  60  p.  ms. 

90S.  Crume,  R.  L.  The  trend  anti  the  evaluation  of  the  alms  and  purposes  of 
high-school  physics  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
first  part  of  the  twentieth  century.  Master's,  1932.  Illinois.  130  p.  ms. 

909.  Duvall,  Charles  Moten.  Status  of  chemistry  In  Texas.  Master’s,  1931. 
South.  Methodist. 

910.  Dykes,  Coy  M.  Comparison  of  results  of  two  methods  of  presenting 
laboratory  work.  Master's,  1932.  Peabody.  88  p.  ms, 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  whether  it  In  better  to  present  laboratory 
work  or  recitation  work  first  in  teaching  the  principles  of  physics.  Better  results  were 
obtained  by  presenting  laboratory  work  first. 

911.  Eerguson,  Clyde  P.  The  relation  of  mathematics  to  advanced  chemistry. 
Master's,  1932.  Peabody.  78  p.  ms. 

Data  indicate  that  college  mathematics  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  57 
chemical  topics  presented  In  100  books  of  chemistry  studied. 
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012.  Gerberich,  J.  R.,  unil  Roberds,  W.  M.  Individualized  instruction  for 
superior  students  in  elementary  college  physics.  Fayetteville,  University  of 
Arkansas,  1932.  7  p.  ms. 

Data  iriillcailt*  t luit  tin*  individualized  group  was  equul  or  slightly  superior  to  the 
control  group  on  lliml  objective  tests  mid  other  criteria  based  on  the  minimum  essentials 
of  the  course. 

013.  Gies,  Tac  P.  The  effect  ol*  training  in  high-scliool  chemistry  on  accom¬ 
plishment  of  first  term  chemistry  at  Michigan  state  college.  Master’s,  1931. 
Michigan  St.  Coll.  27  p.  ms. 

*014.  Goldsmith,  Wallis  M.  An  analytical  study  of  the  nature  of  errors 
found  in  students’  Regents  examination  papers  in  high-school  chemistry.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  New  York.  49  p,  ms. 

Results  In  chemistry  courses  as  they  are  now  taught  and  measured  by  Regents  exami¬ 
nations  arc  fur  from  satisfactory. 

915.  Graeber,  Boyd  H.  A  study  of  mathematical  errors  in  freshman  college 
physics.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  60  p.  ms. 

910.  Hurd,  A,  W.  Cooperative  experimentation  in  material  and  methods  in 
secondary  school  physics.  New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  univer- 
sity,  1932.  50  p. 

Attempts  to  discover  a  plan  for  improving  pupil  achievement  in  selected  minimum 
essentials  In  physics,  and  stimulate  an  Individualized  activities  program  supplementary 
to  the  minimum  essentials. 

917.  Johnson,  Grady  Pirtle.  A  new  type  of  high-school  chemistry.  Master’s, 
1932.  Oklahoma.  103  p.  ms. 

918.  Lucas,  Guy  Phares.  Status  of  chemistry  and  the  chemistry  teacher  in 
Louisiana  high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Louisiana. 

*  919.  Lueck,  William  R.  The  arithmetical  and  algebraic  disabilities  of 
students  pursuing  first  year  college  physics.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Iowa.  Iowa  City, 
University  of  Iowa,  1932.  48  p.  (University  of  Iowa  studies.  Studies  in 
education,  vol.  8,  no.  1,  new  series  no.  236.  October  1,  1932.) 

Give#  tin*  mathematical  achievement  of  first  year  college  physics  students  on  standard 
tests  in  arithmetic  and  algebra;  detailed  arithmetic  and  algebraic  operations  with  which 
the  students  found  difficulty ;  disabilities  encountered  by  students  of  first  year  college 
physics  in  physics  problem  solving ;  and  disabilities  in  the  specific  arithmetical  and  alge¬ 
braic  skills  required  in  physics  problem  solving  apart  from  the  physics  context.  A  test 
of  skills  required  In  first  year  college  physics  courses  was  administered  to  several  hundred 
students  of  first  year  physics  in  five  colleges.  The  study  gives  60  mathematical  operations 
which  were  difficult  for  the  students,  with  their  percentages  of  Inaccuracy. 

920.  McCalmont,  John  K.  Pupil  errors  in  physics,  their  diagnosis  and 
remedial  treatment.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  SI  p.  ms. 

Failing  or  near-falllng  pupils  in  physics  were  studied  and  a  diagnosis  made  of  their 
errors,  Application  of  remedial  measures,  results.  It  was  found  that  a  well-defined  testing 
^  procedure  is  a  valuable  aid  in  Instruction. 

921.  McDaniel,  M.  N,  Principles  of  chemistry  used  in  industry.  Master’s, 
1932.  Chicago.  03  p.  ras. 

922,  Moir,  Helen  SchelL  The  vocational  significance  of  a  course  in  general 
Inorganic  chemistry  to  the  practice  of  nursing.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

923,  Norris,  J-  Anna.  Comparative  scholastic  ranking  of  students  who  had 
and  students  who  have  not  had  inorganic  chemistry  in  high  school.  Minne- 
apolis.  University  of  Minnesota,  1932.  13  p.  ms. 

Honor  point  ratio  per  credit  hour  was  higher  for  students  ypho  had  chemistry  In  high 
school  than  for  those  who  did  not  have  chemistry  In  high  school. 
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924  Payne,  Patrick  Maurice.  The  comparative  difficulty  of  the  vocabularies 
of  10  chemistry  texts  approved  for  use  in  Kentucky  high  schools.  Master’s, 
1932.  Kentucky. 

925.  Beam,  Bobert  S.  An  analysis  of  the  relation  of  certain  factors  in 
achievement  in  high  school  chemistry.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

926.  Bitchie,  Bobert  Ernest.  Introduction  of  physics  and  chemistry  into  the 
American  schools.  Master’s,  1931.  George  Washington.  55  p.  ms. 

Physics  was  an  important  subject  in  Harvard  as  early  as  1063 ;  chemistry  made  its 
first  appearance  as  a  separate  course  during  the  last  half  of  the  18th  century. 

927.  Bollins,  Cecil  Glenn.  Value  of  teaching  valence,  equations,  and  formula 
writing  in  chemistry.  Master’s,  1932.  West  Virginia, 

928.  Shearer,  Benwick  Gailey.  Reading  ability  as  a  factor  in  predicting 
success  in  high-school  physics.  Master’s,  1932.  Denver.  61  p.  ms. 

929.  Shippee,  Vernon  Clare.  An  investigation  of  simplifted  methods  of  elec¬ 
trometric  titration,  with  special  reference  to  their  development  for  classroom 
use.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

930.  Smith,  Boy  Gilbert.  The  status  of  the  teaching  of  chemistry  In  the 
high  schools  of  the  state  of  Kentucky.  Master’s,  1932.  Kentucky, 

931.  iSpeer,  Boss  B.  A  study  of  representative  courses  In  chemistry  in 
selected  teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

932.  Stevens,  Clarence  Perry.  A  study  of  the  pandemic  movement  in  sec¬ 
ondary  school  chemistry.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

933.  Wallace,  Charles  Adelbert.  Enrichment  of  the  high-school  chemistry 
course  through  projects  in  chemical  applications.  Master’s,  1931.  Texas  Tech. 
Coll. 

934  Walters,  Frederick  Valentine.  A  study  of  methods  of  teaching  high- 
school  physics  with  particular  reference  to  the  problem  of  individual  differ¬ 
ences.  Master’s,  1931.  Loyola.  117  p.  ms. 

935.  Whalin,  Boy  Herschel.  A  comparative  study  of  the  vocabulary  content 
of  eight  textbooks  in  physics,  approved  for  study  in  Kentucky  high  schools. 
Master’s,  1932,  Kentucky. 

936.  Williams,  Bobert  L.  A  partial  analysis  of  the  social  utility  of  physics 
as  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  South  Dakota,  School  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics. 

937.  Wray,  Bobert  P.  Relative  importance  of  items  of  chemical  information 
for  general  education.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Penn.  State. 

Data  on  the  relative  Importance  of  1,500  items  of  chemical  information  were  secured 
from  the  answers  of  various  groups  to  a  questionnaire.  An  Index  of  relative  importance 
was  derived  for  each  of  the  items. 

See  also  2194,  2206,  2217. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

938.  Abbott,  Pansy  J.  Proposed  social  science  course  of  study  for  intermedi¬ 
ate  grades,  San  Mateo  county,  Calif.  Master’s,  1932.  Stanford. 

93a  Barnett,  Boss  L,  A  study  of  certain  factors  related  to  the  success  in 
teaching  economics.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  145  p.  ms. 
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940.  Bedwell,  Margaret.  Comprehension  of  concepts  of  quantity  found  in 
third  grade  social  studies  reading  material.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  144  p.  ms. 

941.  Brown,  Leila  S.  An  investigation  of  the  value  of  certain  study  skills  in 
social  science.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

942.  Brush,  Margaret  Frances.  Subjects  and  methods  of  research  in  the 
teaching  of  the  social  subjects.  Master’s,  1932,  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

943.  Carroll,  William  C.  The  history  of  sociology  as  a  hlgh-school  subject 
Master’s  [1932.]  Chicago.  57  p.  ms. 

944.  Dixon,  Maude.  Materials  and  methods  for  enriching  the  social  studies 
in  the  junior  high  school  for  the  accelerated  groups.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern 
California. 

945.  Dunn,  Fannie  W.,  and  Bathurst,  Effie  G.  Agriculture  in  world  civili¬ 
zation.  One  year’s  work  for  upper  grades.  New  York  City,  Teachers  college, 
Columbia  university,  1932.  253  p.  ms.  (Social  studies  for  rural  schools.  A 
tentative  3-year  plan  for  combining  classes.) 

This  volume  of  the  social  studies  for  rural  schools  was  issued  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers  seeking  to  impove  1-teaehor  schools. 

946.  - Guide  and  general  outline.  New  York  City,  Teachers 

college,  Columbia  university,  1932.  79  p.  ms.  (Social  studies  for  rural  schools. 

A  tentative  3-year  plan  for  combining  classes.) 

This  Is  a  guide  for  the  installation  of  the  course  of  study  entitled,  Social  studies  for 
rural  schools,  a  tentative  3-year  plan  for  combining  classes.  The  course  consists  of  a 
printed  volume  developed  for  the  primary  grades  by  the  helping  teachers  of  New  Jersey, 
and  four  mimeographed  volumes  for  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades.  The  course  is 
based  on  experimental  work  conducted  by  the  Rural  department  of  Teachers  college, 
Columbia  university,  in  the  Quaker  Grove  school,  Warren  county,  N.J.,  and  in  the  rural 
schools  In  Wilton  township,  Conn. 

947.  ,  ,  - -  Homes,  early  times  and  now.  One  year’s  work  for  in¬ 

termediate  grades.  New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university, 
1932.  96  p.  ms.  (Social  studies  for  rural  schools.  A  tentative  3-year  plan 
for  combining  classes.) 

This  is  part  of  a  course  of  study  for  social  studies  In  rural  schools,  issued  to  meet 
the  immediate  needs  of  teachers  who  are  striving  to  improve  1-teacher  schools. 

94$, _ — --  How  the  world  gets  food.  One  year’s  work  for  inter¬ 

mediate  grades.  New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1932. 
92  p.  ms.  (Social  studies  for  rural  schools.  A  tentative  3-year  plan  for  com¬ 
bining  classes.) 

This  is  part  of  u  course  of  study  for  social  studies  in  rural  schools,  to  meet  the  imme¬ 
diate  needs  of  teachers  who  are  working  to  improve  1-teacher  schools. 

949^ _ Our  changing  world.  One  year’s  work  for  upper  grades. 

New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1932.  367  p.  (Social 
studies  for  rural  schools.  A  tentative  3-year  plan  for  combining  classes.) 

A  course  of  study  dealing  with  the  history  and  changes  of  the  Mediterranean  countries ; 
early  Greek  civilization;  the  Roman  people;  modern  Mediterranean  nations;  China; 
Japan;  Mexico;  Central  America;  and  significant  changes  in  the  United  States. 

950.  Esler,  Ben.  A  study  of  the  social  science  curriculum  in  Iowa  high 
schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  154  p.  ms. 

951.  Feeney,  Genevieve  Gibson-  Comparison  of  formal  activity  methods  In 
the  social  studies.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 
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952.  Fortner,  James  Thomas.  The  correlation  of  general  shop  with  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  social  sciences.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  (’nlifornin. 

953.  Freehill,  K.  A.  A  comparative  study  of  the  nature  and  organization  of 
the  content  of  social  science  courses  offered  in  the  public  junior  colleges  and 
in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  state  universities.  Master’s,  1932, 
Illinois.  79  p.  ms. 

954.  Freeman,  Eleanor  C.  Tentative  course  in  the  social  studies  for  grades 
1,  2,  and  3,  San  Mateo  county,  Calif,  Master’s,  1932,  Stanford. 

955.  Gerberich,  J.  B.,  and  Jamison,  A.  W.  Attitude  changes  in  students  of 

elementary  sociology.  Fayetteville,  University  of  Arkansas,  1932.  7  p.  ms. 

An  attitudes  check  test  dealing  with  controversial  items  of  sociology  was  given  at  the 
beginning  and  close  of  a  semester  course  in  sociology.  Findings :  Sex  differences,  changes 
of  attitude  in  certain  types  of  items,  etc.,  were  found  to  exist. 

956.  Gibson,  Margaret  Fulton.  Units  of  work  in  elementary  soeal  studies. 
Master’s,  1932.  Texas. 


957.  Greene,  Pat  Henry.  A  comiwrison  of  achievement  in  seventh  grade 
social  studies  between  schools  having  integrated  and  nonintegrnted  organiza¬ 
tion.  Master’s,  1932.  Texas. 

958.  Green  leaf,  Mary  P.  Course  of  study  in  social  science  for  the  junior 
high  school,  including  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  years.  Master’s,  1932.  Stan¬ 
ford. 

959.  Harmsworth,  Harry  Clayton.  Vocabulary  difficulties  In  junior  high 
school  social  science.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  0. 

960.  Harper,  Whitfield.  A  study  of  the  vocabulary  content  of  economics  In 
Kansas  high  schools.  Master’s  1032.  Kansas. 

961.  Hartshorn,  Caroline  S.  An  experimental  study  of  the  value  of  indexing 
reference  material  as  a  teaching  method  in  the  social  studios.  Master’s  1931. 
T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  39  p.  ms. 

Reports  a  project  carried  on  in  a  public  school  sixth  grade,  in  which  the  pupils  started 
a  card  catalogue  by  making  analytical  cards  for  the  references  found  on  transportation. 

962.  Hess,  George  O.  Economics  in  the  proas.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  99 
p.  ms. 

963.  Hollister,  George  E.  Social  studies  vocabulary  difficulties  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Muster’s,  1932.  Peabody.  125  p.  ms. 

Studies  the  vocabularies  ot  307  children.  The  factors  of  sex,  age,  intelligence,  and 
grade  were  considered  iu  relation  to  vocabularly  knowledge ;  the  girls  were  ahead  of  the 
boys  In  average  vocabulary  by  9,307  to  9,058  words. 

964.  Howard,  Margaret  Louise.  The  relation  of  reading  comprehension  to 
success  in  the  social  studies  in  junior  high  schools.  Muster’s,  1932.  Southern 
California. 


966.  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Mary  McClure.  Course  of  study  in  social  sciences 
for  fifth  and  sixth  grades  of  demonstration  school,  Mississippi  State  college  for 
women.  Master’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  93  p.  ms 


*  966.  E3rnan,  Florence  M.  The  development  of  the  problem-project  in  social 
studies.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  55  p.  ms. 


economics  P™3**8  Jn  Se°graphy,  history,  ethics,  political  science, 

’  K  0gf’  ,andv psyehol0OT’  and  bosses  educators  who  advocated 
one  or  more  of  these  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 
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*  <)07.  Lacey,  Ur,v.  Joy  Muchmore.  Social  studies  concepts  of  children  in  the 
first  three  grades.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T*.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  New  York  City,  Teachers 
college,  Columbia  university,  1932.  90  p.  (Contributions  to  education,  no.  548.) 

Dsita,  bast'd  on  a  tost  given  to  450  children  in  the  flrHt  three  grades  in  22  schools  in  16 
cities,  Indicate  that,  there  1h  a  continuous  development  In  children’s  concepts  from  grade 
to  grade ;  differences  within  a  grade*  group  seem  to  be  of  more  importance  than  differ¬ 
ences  between  grades :  children  in  the  primary  grades  possess  considerable  Information 
about  their  social  world;  concepts  which  involve  personal  relationships  seem  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  mere  factual  Information  about  objects. 

90S.  Loy,  Lawrence  V,  Sociological  aims  and  content  for  a  high-school 
course  in  sociology.  Master’s,  1931.  Iowa  St.  Coll. 

909,  Martin,  Isabel,  Changes  in  the  content  of  basal  readers  for  the  upper 
elementary  grades  in  the  past  10  years  us  affected  by  the  social  studies  program. 
Master’s,  1932.  Duke.  09  p.  ms. 

970.  Meyers,  Kathryn.  The  high-school  course  in  sociology.  Master’s,  1932. 
Iowa. 

971.  Monroe,  Walter  S.  Social  studies.  Review  of  educational  research, 
2 ;  43—40,  K8-S9,  February  1932. 

072.  Mooty,  Helen.  The  status  and  content  of  economies  in  Iowa  high 
schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  71  p.  ms. 

973.  Murphy,  Winnifred  Catherine.  Social  service  aids  in  school  organiza¬ 
tions.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

074.  Norton*  Ruth.  The  use  of  supplementary  reading  lists  In  teaching  the 
social  studies.  Muster's,  1932.  Southern  California. 

075.  Ohki*  Kinjiro.  The  development  of  the  science  of  public  finance  and  its 
relu lion  to  the  other  social  sciences.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

070.  Poole,  May  belle.  Twhniqucs  and  methods  of  sixth  grade  social  science 
in  the  platoon  schools  of  the  United  States.  Master’s,  1932,  Oklahoma.  177 


I*,  ms. 

977  Price,  Edith  K.  Curricula  for  the  social  studies  for  the  junior  high 
school.  Master’s,  1932.  I  ml.  St,  T.  O.  175  p.  ms.  (Abstract  in  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College.  Teachers  college  journal,  3:293-99,  July  1932.) 

97S.  Reed,  Mary  M.,  and  Wright,  Lula  E.  The  beginnings  of  the  social  sci¬ 
ences.  New  York  City,  Scribner’s  sons,  1932.  224  p.  (Scries  on  childhood 


education.)  ,  . 

A  thorough  and  xtlmuhitlng  account  of  the  functioning  of  the  social  studies,  civics, 
geography,  history,  etc.,  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 

*  979.  Schaper,  Plorence  W.  The  rise  and  development  of  educational  soci¬ 
ology  in  the  United  Staten.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  131  p.  ms. 

Attomutx  to  discover  Ilia  educational  and  sociological  theories  that  Influenced  the  rise 
of  educntbmal  sociology;  to  determine  the  concepts  and  schools  In  educational  sociology 
TLt  taw  and  to  determine  the  present  statue  and  trends  In  educational 

sociology  lit  the  United  Btatvs. 

980.  Swander,  Elvin  W.  The  status  of  the  social  studies  In  58  city  high 
schools  of  t  >hU>.  Master’s,  19351.  Ohio.  360  p.  ms. 


981.  Wilson,  Frances  K.  Sanborn.  The  correlation  of  junior  high  school 
subjects  with  the  social  studies.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

Bee  alto  SOB,  228,  427,  442,  645,  1247,  1889,  1488,  2218. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

982.  Bentel,  Lucille  E.  Guidance  for  teachers  in  the  use  of  pictures  afforded 
in  courses  of  study  in  geography.  Master's,  1932.  Chicago.  73  p.  ms. 

An  analysis  of  45  state  courses  of  study  and  54  city  courses  of  study  in  geography. 
Findings :  The  city  courses  afforded  more  guidance  than  the  state  courses. 

983.  French,  Loyd  C.  Effect  of  specific  training  in  vocabulary,  reading  of 
maps,  graphs,  and  tables,  and  organization  on  achievement  in  geography.  Mas¬ 
ter's,  1931.  Pittsburgh. 

*984.  Geedy,  Calder  B.  An  experiment  comparing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
stereopticon  slide  when  used  as  an  Introduction  to  topics  in  geography  with 
that  of  the  stereograph  when  used  to  supplement  class  work.  Master’s,  1932. 
Penn.  State.  90  p.  ms. 

The  experiment  was  conducted  in  two  fourth  grade  classes  in  each  of  two  elementary 
schools  in  Lewiston,  Pa.  There  were  a  total  of  27  matched  pairs  of  pupils  in  one  school 
and  2S  matched  pairs  in  the  other  school.  The  topics  used  wore  Japaneses  Negro, 
Arab,  and  Swiss  peoples  and  their  customs.  Data  indicate  that  slides  used  before  the 
lesson  as  an  introduction  were  more  effective  than  graphs  used  to  supplement  the  study 
period. 

985.  Johnson,  Mildred  E.  An  attempt  to  validate  a  set  of  objectives  in  com¬ 
mercial  geography  for  senior  high  schools  of  the  state  of  Washington.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Washington.  92  p.  ms. 

986.  McKee,  Kirkland  S.  The  value  of  a  workbook  in  teaching  sixth  grade 
geography.  Master’s,  1932.  West  Virginia. 

987.  Moran,  Grace  B.  Geography  learnings  resulting  from  community  life 
studies  in  primary  grades.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  78  p.  ms. 

Attempts  to  find  out  what  geography  children  In  primary  grades  learn  through  unit 
work  organized  around  their  interests,  the  home,  and  the  community.  Projects  cen¬ 
tered  around  children’s  interests  in  home  and  community  arc  rich  in  opportunities  for 
geography  learnings  and  these  studies  may  rightly  be  made  the  core  of  the  curriculum. 

9SS.  O'Brien,  F,  P.  Supervisory  assistance  in  teaching  geography  and  his¬ 
tory.  Lawrence,  University  of  Kansas,  1932.  32  p.  (University  of  Kansas. 
Bulletin  of  education,  vol.  3,  no.  7,  February  1932.) 

Describes  an  experiment  conducted  in  teaching  geography  and  history  In  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades  of  schools  at  Bonner  Springs,  Oskaloosn,  Highland  I’nrk,  and 
Llnwood,  Knns.  The  purposes  of  the  experiment  were:  To  aid  the  teachers  In  diagnos¬ 
ing  the  accomplishments,  needs,  or  difficulties  of  the  pupils;  and  to  give  definite  sug¬ 
gestions  to  teachers  with  reference  to  materials,  methods,  and  reading  materials. 

989.  Parmenter,  Helen  Madeline.  A  unit  of  study  centered  around  the  com¬ 
parison  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Nile  rivers.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern 
California. 

990.  Platt,  Elizabeth  T,  Aids  for  the  teacher  of  geography.  Master's,  1932. 
T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  3G  p.  ms. 

991.  Sexauer,  Myrtle.  Analysis  of  geograplxy  tests  available  for  classroom 
use  to  determine  whether  the  various  tests  are  so  constructed  as  to  measure 
the  child’s  ability  to  think  geographically  and  to  use  geographic  tools  intelli¬ 
gently.  Master’s,  1931.  Pittsburgh. 

992.  Snow,  Lucille  Jeanette.  Background  material  for  use  of  student  and 
teacher  in  the  study  of  Egypt,  including  bibliographies,  illustrative  material, 
and  creative  art  problems.  Master’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ,  41  p.  ms. 

993.  Taylor,  Ida  Belle.  Development  of  the  content  used  in  geography  text¬ 
books  of  the  public  schools.  Master’s,  1931.  South.  Methodist. 
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*994.  Thorp,  Mary  Tucker.  Objective  studies  showing  need  for  giving  in¬ 
struction  in  use  of  geography  tools.  Master’s,  1932.  Boston  Univ.  109  p.  ms. 

A  toyt,  composed  of  a  series  of  graded  exercises  was  prepared  and  administered  to 
pupils  in  rural-consolidated,  village,  small  city,  and  large  city  schools,  without  prelimi¬ 
nary  drills  or  suggestive  helps,  About  CO  per  cant  of  the  COG  pupils  tested  were  from 
English-speaking  homes.  The  pupils  ranged  In  age  from  9  to  14,  and  were  in  grades  4 
to  8  inclusive,  and  worked  under  varying  conditions  of  curriculum  assignment,  time 
allotment,  and  materials.  Data  indicate  that  incidental  teaching  of  methods  for  handling 
geography  tools  lms  failed  to  give  mastery ;  It  is  imperative  to  abandon  this  method  for  a 
psychological  process  of  training  directed  toward  precise  usage;  the  work  is  within  the 
comprehension  of  pupils  preparing  to  enter  junior  high  school;  certain  grades  nppear 
to  bo  better  adapted  for  directed  training  in  the  various  degrees  of  usage. 

995.  Upton*  Loula  Bradford.  Teaching  the  geography  of  Canada  and  Alaska. 
Master's,  1932.  Peabody.  104  p.  ms. 

99C.  Watson,  Jennie.  Analysis  of  state  and  city  courses  of  study  in  geog¬ 
raphy.  Master’s,  1932.  Pittsburgh. 

sva  <thv  301),  3319,  34)95. 

HISTORY 

997.  Bane,  Loren,  The  analysis  of  data  secured  from  Iowa  academic  contest 
in  American  history.  Muster’s,  1932.  Iowa.  Ill  p.  ms. 

*  998.  Bennett,  Cecil  M.  Experiment  showing  the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of 
the  written  preview  in  teaching  history  In  the  secondary  schools.  Doctor’s,  1931. 
New  York.  217  p.  ms. 

Tho  experiment  was  curried  on  in  ftlx  high  schools  in  New  York  State,  ranging  in  size 
from  350  to  8,500  pupils.  The  regular  method  and  the  preview  and  test  method  were 
wed  with  experimental  and  control  groups  by  each  teacher,  and  the  groups  rotated  at 
the  cud  of  each  unit  of  work.  Two  of  the  experiments  dealt  with  ancient  history  in  the 
ninth  grade  level,  the  other  10  experiments  dealt  with  American  history  at  the  twelfth 
grade  level.  X>utn  «eom  to  indicate  that  the  preview  and  its  mastery  technique  does  not 
justify  the  time  consumed  in  using  it  as  an  aid  to  learning. 

999.  Bennett,  Eunice  Ercelle.  Use  of  old  world  historical  material  in  upper 
elementary  grades.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  114  p.  ms. 

Hhows  that  the  biographical  approach  to  the  study  of  history  is  the  most  satisfactory 
one  for  elementary  grade  pupils  and  that  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  local 
history  and  the  study  of  women  of  historical  importance. 

*  1000.  Birkaer,  Charlotte  ML  Supervised  study  In  history.  Master’s,  1932. 
New  York,  01  p.  ms. 

DlacuHses  the  alms  of,  needs  for,  and  varying  forms  of  supervised  study,  and  applies 
them  to  the  study  of  hlfttory, 

1001.  Boyd,  B.  C.  A  study  of  certain  factors  related  to  success  in  teaching 
world  history.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  130  p.  ms, 

1002.  Calkins,  Edward  J.  A  curriculum  study  demonstrating  the  use  of 
the  contrast  method  In  American  history  for  eleventh  grade  pupils  of  excep¬ 
tional  ability.  Master’s,  1931.  Kans.  St.  T.  C.,  Emporia.  95  p.  ms. 

1003.  Cooper,  W,  B.  The  content  and  method  in  a  course  for  American 
history  for  high  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Maryland.  167  p.  ms. 

A  rfeumd  of  the  development  of  methodology  In  America,  particularly  for  history,  with 
unit  organization  of  American  history  for  high  schools. 

1004.  Bruewald,  B.  Gh  The  teaching  of  history  in  military  academies. 
Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  72  p.  m 

Shows  a  decided  trend  to  teach  history  without  the  usual  “  sugar-coating  ”  and  Indicates 
that  few  Instructors  of  this  subject  have  any  military  background  which  might  form  a  bias 
in  teaching.  The  average  requirements  for  graduation  are  two  years  of  history. 
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1005.  Gift,  Elmer  Birdsell.  The  teaching  of  history  in  grades  7  and  8  in 
Kansas  schools.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Kansas.  180  p.  ms. 

Traces  the  change  in  the  concept  of  history  teaching,  and  the  relation  existing  be 
tween  knowledge  of  methods  and  practice  in  history  teaching.'  7 

1006.  Gray,  Arthur  Dillman.  World  history  in  senior  high  school.  Master’s 

1932.  Chicago.  89  p.  ms.  * 

Shows  the  need  of  determination  of  the  aims  of  world  history,  the  organization  of  the 
subject  matter,  and  the  determination  of  emphasis  upon  the  content  of  the  course  in  the 
last  two  years  of  the  high  school.  Tne 

1007.  Green,  Fletcher  Melvin.  Heroes  of  the  American  revolution  An 

outline  for  individual  and  group  study.  Chapel  Hill,  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  press,  1931.  55  p.  (University  of  North  Carolinu  extension  bulletin  vol 
11,  no.  5,  January  1932.)  ’ 

1008.  Greene,  Charles  Ralph.  A  study  of  pupil  efficiency  in  United  States 
history  in  senior  high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Indiana.  81  p.  ms. 

1009.  Gribble,  Greta  M.  Testing  in  relation  to  the  objectives  in  teaching 
b  story  and  the  social  sciences.  State  teachers  college,  Platteville,  WIs.  1932. 

1010.  Hines,  Floyd  A.  American  history  Information  in  relation  to  char¬ 
acter  and  conduct.  Master’s,  1932.  Butler.  60  p.  ms. 

Testing  as  motivation  in  American  history.  Master’s 

Iowa.  96  p.  ms. 

1012.  Johansen,  Fred  W.  The  background  in  history  and  English  of  college 
juniors  and  seniors  who  are  prospective  teachers.  Master’s,  1032.  Iowa.  88 
p.  ms* 

Matt00ks-  Erected  supervised  study  versus  home 
studj  in  sixth  grade  history.  Master's,  1931.  Loyola.  127  p.  ms. 

1014.  Kaufmann,  Myrtle  Louise.  Survey  of  history  teaching  in  grades  5 
1932  CotldeStlbTCoe“ientary  SCh°°1S  °f  Spokane’  Waah-’  lfl28-1929.  Master’s. 

1015.  Keelor,  Katharine  L.,  and  Sweet,  Mayme.  Units  of  work  developing 

srttiS  n  “  ln  l0cal  hiSt0ry-  Indlan  life  and  tlle  Dutch  colonial 
vfrsity,193i  e314  p  ^  SCh<>01  °f  Teachers  coIl6g®.  Columbia  uni- 

ie2«,  „  „„  *  sc™  “•  w”°1 

m«12£  kL»“£fnf  beM“°  “nees 

ship  received  in  college  Buronean  hiatn™  •  J?,  bl*h'seho?1  hlBtor7  secured  and  scholar- 
ln  weight  m  history  grades  rank  first. 

second,  high-school  American  history  ^rad^s  rank*  thtia '  hiaT^i?1  ™llty  scorea  rauk 
grades  rank  fourth,  and  units  of  hiS-sfh^nutory  ^ks  u!t  °  BUr°Pean 

1017.  Koll,  Rita.  Relation  between  reading  abilitv  and  mmii 
toward  history.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C  P 

^  ®tady  to  determine  whether  di-lingual  pupils  of  high- 

m  ^  —ir 
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1010.  Lennon*  Agnes  Marie.  A  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching  American 
history  in  the  t’nthnlie  girls'  high  schools  in  Chicago.  Master’s,  1931.  Loyola. 
123  p.  ms. 

1020.  McCann,  James  P.  History  in  the  school  curriculum  in  the  United 
States.  Master's,  1932.  New  Hampshire.  38  p.  ms. 

1021.  McDonald,  William  Leo.  Value  of  ancient  history  as  taught  in  the 
modern  high  school.  Master’s,  1032.  Huston  (’oil. 

1022.  Millman,  Isador.  Tim  relative  dlfheulty  of  concepts  taught  in  seventh 
year  history.  Master’s,  1**32.  Toll  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.  93  p.  ms. 

Studios  the  BO  commonest  concepts  found  in  three  recent  textbooks  and  the  New  York 
City  course  of  study  for  seventh  year  history,  by  means  of  testH  constructed  and  admin¬ 
istered  to  732  seventh  grade  pupils  In  various  New  York  City  elementary  schools. 

1023.  Newman,  Stella.  A  comparison  of  good  citizenship  traits  with  the 
traits  of  the  history  state  courses  of  study  for  the  intermediate  grades.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Coin.  Mt,  T.  C. 

1024.  Nylen,  Donald,  A  study  of  some  tendencies  in  secondary  school  cur¬ 
ricula  in  world  history.  Master’s,  1932.  Washington.  97  p.  ms. 

Comprise  a  survey  of  the  priwnt  extent  of  world  history  courses  In  the  United  States, 
a  historical  summitry  of  their  development,  a  determination  of  aims,  content,  and  general 
orgitnlxiithms  of  such  courses  l»y  analysis  «»r  textbooks  and  courses  of  study,  and  a 
sampling  of  criticisms  of  Heal  tic  teachers  of  the  world  history  course, 

102ft  Page,  Lawrence  A.  Au  eximriment  in  the  teaching  of  American  history. 
Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  104  p.  ms, 

Kinds  the  **  mastery"  and  “daily  reel  t  at  Ion"  methods  of  teaching  American  history 

approximately  iipml, 

1929.  Pease,  Helen,  The  practical  problems  Involved  In  teaching  history  in 
reverse  order.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1027.  Pettit,  Gertrude.  The  purixwps  of  history  teaching  as  revealed  by  a 
study  of  school  texts.  Master’s,  1932,  Texas, 

1028.  Robin  eon,  Elizabeth  Clayton.  The  content  of  American  history  as 
taught  iu  the  Chicago  high  schools,  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

1929.  Sacco,  Emma  Lee,  The  treatment  of  history  and  civics  in  books  on 
elementary  education.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  79  p.  ms. 

Studies  the  conception.  value*,  emirs*  of  study,  and  procedure  in  the  treatment  of  his¬ 
tory  and  civic*  in  textbook*  published  before  19W),  from  1900  to  1919,  and  from  1920 
tu  1930. 

1930,  Smith,  Edgar  K.  Treutment  of  Civil  War  period  in  Junior  high  school 
history  texts.  Master's.  1932.  IValssly.  103  p.  ms, 

lull.  Spieteke,  W„  and  Upahall,  C.  C.  An  experiment  in  teaching  and 
grading  a  course  In  history,  Bellingham,  Washington  State  normal  school, 
1932,  7  p.  mb, 

Describe*  an  experiment  set  up  so  ss  to  adjust  the  course  called  "Representative 
Americans"  to  Individual  differences  among  the  students  and  to  check  accurately  the 
progress  unit  knowledge  of  the  students.  The  student*  were  found  to  like  definite 
instruction  in  regard  to  assignments  and  grade  requirements,  and  to  desire  some  free 
choice  In  what  they  read. 

1032.  Steoklsr,  Marguerite  C*  The  history  of  the  Attacapa  Indians  for 
elementary  school  use.  Master's,  1032.  Peabody.  115  p.  ms. 

1033.  Swank,  Mary  Ivy.  A  suggested  study  plan  for  the  teaching  of  history. 
Master's,  1932,  Peabody.  08  p.  ms. 

A  study  plan  for  the  teaching  of  history  In  the  Junior  and  senior  high  school  was 
organised  from  an  examination  of  hooka  and  articles  on  the  teaching  of  history. 
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1034.  Thompson,  Elmer  J.  Directed  study  manual  in  United  States  history. 
Master’s,  1932.  New  Hampshire.  56  p.  ms. 

1035.  Tormey,  Thomas  J.  The  effect  of  drill  upon  specific  and  general 
comprehension  of  historical  content.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Iowa.  507  p.  ms.  (Ab¬ 
stract  in :  University  of  Iowa  studies.  Series  on  aims  and  progress  of  research, 
no.  38.  New  series,  no.  248,  1  p.) 

Results  of  two  classroom  experiments  Indicate  that  authors  of  textbooks  would  achieve 
better  results  If  they  would  stress  the  vocabulary  understanding  of  pupils  rather  than 
rely  upon  their  memorization. 

1036.  Walker,  Thomas  Wendell.  An  analysis  of  the  representative  courses 
in  history  in  teachers  colleges  of  better  practice.  Master’s  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

1037.  Williams,  Robert  L.  Improving  American  history  instruction  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  high  schools.  High  school  quarterly,  20 : 19-29,  October  1931. 

See  also  238,  253,  479,  1287,  1753,  2148,  2167-2169,  2171,  2176-2179,  2188,  2190 
2193,  2201,  2216. 

CIVICS 

1038.  Babcock,  Gertrude  M.  Proposed  course  of  study  in  school  life  and 
citizenship.  Master’s,  1931.  Stanford. 

1039.  Camp,  Harold  A.  Analysis  of  data  secured  from  the  Iowa  academic 
meet  (1932)  in  American  govenment.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  120  p.  ms. 

1040.  Clark,  Lewis  W.  American  government  and  its  problems :  A  laboratory 
text  for  secondary  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Stanford. 

1041.  Cook,  Lorrian  A.  Attitudes  of  high-school  pupils  toward  government 
Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  83  p.  ms. 

Tests  on  patriotism,  law,  constitution,  nationality,  IQ,  and  church  membership  were 
given  to  685  pupilB  In  grades  9  to  12,  and  to  54  members  of  the  faculty,  and  comparisons 
were  made  In  age  levels,  and  totals  of  school  classes. 

1042.  Douglas,  Norman  R.  The  content  and  instruction  of  civics  courses  in 
Texas  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Texas. 

1043.  Hunter,  Earle  L.  A  sociological  analysis  of  certain  types  of  patriotism. 
A  study  of  certain  patriotic  attitudes,  particularly  as  they  appear  in  peace-time 
controversies.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ. 

Studied  the  naval  proposals  made  In  1927-28  by  the  Coolidge  administration ;  the  con¬ 
troversy  of  1928  over  the  D.  A.  R.  blacklist ;  the  Federal  trade  commission's  1928  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  propaganda  activities  of  utilities  companies ;  .  and  the  controversy  over 
the  religions  issue  in  the  presidential  election  of  1928. 

1044.  Jackson,  Paul  T.  Unit  method  in  teaching  to  high-school  Students  In 
civics  an  understanding  of  structural  government.  Master’s,  1931.  Stanford. 

1045.  Kinsman,  Kephas  Albert.  The  teaching  of  vocational  civics  in  the 
Junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  the  United  States.  Master’s,  1982.  Southern 
California. 

1046.  Nelson,  Clayton  L.  The  effectiveness  of  a  specific  workbook  in  learn¬ 
ing  American  government.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  48  p,  ms. 

1047.  Pingree,  Lee  Robert.  A  study  of  practices  in  the  teaching  of  civics  in 
the  junior  high  schools  of  California.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1048.  Saffold,  Effle.  Training  first  and  second  grade  children  in  citizenship. 
Master’s,  1932.  OkkL  A.  and  M.  Coll.  58  p.  ms. 

1049.  Sandidge,  day.  A  comparative  Study  of  the  civic  and  social  informa¬ 
tion  possessed  by  the  pupils  of  three  junior  high  schools  in  Port  Worth,  Tex., 
and  the  corresponding  grades  in  Strawn,  Tex.  Master’s,  1932.  Texas. 
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1050.  Snedden,  David.  Educations  for  political  citizenship.  A  critical 
analysis  of  certain  unsolved  problems  of  school  educations  towards  superior 
memberships  in  democratic  political  societies.  New  York  City,  Teachers  col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  university,  1082.  196  p. 

3051,  Wilbur,  Milton  J.  The  aims  and  objectives  of  occupational  civics. 
Boulder,  University  of  Colorado,  1932.  12  p.  ms. 

Analysis  of  texts  and  authorities  on  occupational  civics.  Findings:  The  aims,  as  com¬ 
monly  stated,  are  not  always  adequate. 

1052.  Young,  Thelma  Christine.  A  comparative  study  of  the  achievement  in 
7B  civics  of  students  homogeneously  grouped  when  methods  and  materials  are 
appropriately  adapted  to  the  various  group’s.  Evanston,  Ill.,  Northwestern 
university,  1932, 

See  aUo  1023,  1029. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

1053.  Abdun-Nur,  Edward  Amin.  Mental  work:  its  characteristics  and 
racial  comparisons.  Master's,  1032.  Denver.  115  p.  ms. 

DcHcrlbos  an  oxporlment  consisting  of  three  tests:  The  National  Intelligence  test;  the 
first  three  parts  «»f  the  Compass  addition  diagnostic  test,  and  a  test  made  up  with  24  of 
the  Thorndike  addition  sheets  which  were  administered  to  118  pupils  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  in  the  Englewood,  Colo.,  schools.  In  comparing  white,  Japanese,  and 
Mexican  children,  it  was  found  that  the  Japanese  gained  In  speed  and  quality,  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  gained  in  speed  hut  lost  In  quality,  and  the  white  children  lost  in  both  speed  and 
quality. 

*  1054.  Allison,  Loy  W.  An  experimental  study  of  reflex  and  voluntary 
eyelid  responses.  Doctor’s,  1931,  Peabody .  Journal  of  experimental  psychol¬ 
ogy,  15 :  51172,  February  1032.  ( Off  printed. ) 

Determines  the  differential  reaction  time  of  the  reflex  and  voluntary  eyelid  responses 
as  dependent  on  the  Interval  between  the  various  stimuli. 

1055.  Bailey,  Maud  T.  A  study  of  the  effect  of  environment  on  intelligence. 
Master’s,  1932,  Catholic  Univ. 

1050.  Cason,  Hulsey.  The  learning  and  retention  of  pleasant  and  unpleas¬ 
ant  activities.  Now  York  City,  Columbia  university,  1032.  96  p.  (Archives  of 
I>sychnlogy,  no.  134.) 

Data  socuml  from  53  mini  and  37  woman,  each  of  whom  recalled  from  three  to  eight 
incidents,  indicate  that  pleasant  and  unpleasant  incidents  tend  to  become  indifferent  as 
Mmy  arc  mmUt'cl  on  succewsive  occasions.  Pleasant  activities  are  positively  correlated 
with  optimistic  temperaments,  and  unpleasant  activities  are  positively  correlated  with 
l*‘sshniHtie  tempi ■  niments ;  unpleasant  activities  and  experiences  are  stronger  and  have 
a  more  punitive  eharacter  than  pleasant  activities  and  experiences.  Feelings  and  emo¬ 
tions  are  pattern  activities  and  emi  be  learned,  retained,  and  reproduced. 

1957.  Crawford,  Meredith  P.  Methods  for  generating  sound  stimuli  for  use 
in  tenting  auditory  capacity.  Master's,  1932,  Columbia. 

1058.  Creed,  Buford.  The  application  of  the  concept  of  emergence  to  the 
classical  problems  of  philosophy.  Master’s,  1931.  South.  Methodist. 

1059.  Cureton,  Edward  E.  Validation  against  a  fallible  criterion.  Auburn, 
Alabama  polytechnic  institute,  1932.  American  journal  of  psychology. 

10CO.  Dauber,  Blanche.  The  relation  between  the  range  of  visual  appre¬ 
hension  and  retention.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

1061,  Dorlac*  Dorna  Doone.  Fluctuations  of  speed  of  production  within  the 
work  curve  of  a  narrow  mental  function.  Master’s  1932.  Iowa. 

1002,  Ehbets,  Pauline,  Possibilities  of  the  training  of  the  will  Master’s, 
1931.  Marquette. 
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1063.  Erb,  George  F.  The  relation  of  intelligence  to  success.  Master’s 
1932.  Pennsylvania.  99  p.  ms. 

1064.  Eurich,  Alvin  C.  Retention  of  knowledge  acquired  in  a  course  in 
general  psychology.  Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota,  1932.  20  p.  ms. 

This  study  of  retention  was  conducted  by  retesting  students  with  the  final  examination 
in  general  psychology  six  and  nine  months  after  they  had  completed  this  course.  The 
mean  score  nine  months  after  the  course  was  completed  is  approximately  73  percent  of 
the  mean  at  the  close  of  the  course. 

1065.  Ferree,  Edna  Mae.  An  evaluation  of  the  present  status  of  transfer  of 

training  from  an  experimental  standpoint.  Master’s,  1932.  Washington.  232 
p.  ms.  • 

1066.  Galt,  William.  Phyloanalysis :  A  brief  study  in  the  group  of  phylo- 
analytic  method  of  behavior-analysis.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

1067.  Heering,  Gertrude  A.  Brightness  discrimination  of  the  dark  adapted 
eye  and  its  bearing  on  color  theory.  Master’s,  1932.  Fla.  St.  Coll,  for  Women. 
52  p.  ms. 

Forty-six  adult  subjects  were  tested  for  the  capacity  to  discriminate  between  known 
intensities  of  the  four  primary  colors  and  correlations  were  found  between  the  differences 
for  each  of  the  colors.  A  low  correlation  Is  found  between  complementary  colors ;  a 
high  correlation  between  colors  with  adjoining  wave  lengths. 

1068.  Honn,  Robert  Arthur.  An  experimental  study  of  transfer  of  training 
with  underprivileged  children  in  certain  sensori  motor  functions.  Doctor’s, 

1931.  Michigan.  135  p.  (Abstracts  of  dissertations  and  theses  in  education, 
1917-1931,  p.  73-76.) 

Pupil  groups  were  matched  on  the  basis  of  sex,  grade,  IQ,  mental  age  in  months  and 
score  made  In  the  initial  cube-sorting  test  Data  Indicate  that  the  effects  of  training 
or  practice  in  cancelling  digits  and  sorting  cubes  were  not  confined  to  those  activities,  but 
were  transferred  to  other*  functions  more  or  less  closely  related;  transfer  effects  were 
both  positive  and  negative;  there  was  an  inverse  relationship  between  the  IQ  level  of 
the  experimental  subjects  and  the  amount  of  transfer  obtained. 

1069.  Howard,  Marjorie.  A  study  of  suggestibility  in  weight  discrimination. 
Master’s,  1932.  Fla.  St.  Coll,  for  Women.  50  p.  ms. 

Size,  shape,  and  color  are  among  the  factors  studied  by  the  weight  discrimination  test, 
as  well  as  this  effect  on  the  discriminating  capacity  of  the  subject. 

1070.  Johnson,  Buford  J.  Child  psychology.  Springfield,  Ill.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Charles  C.  Thomas,  1932.  439  p. 

The  study  is  based  on  observation  of  and  work  with  children  in  the  Child  institute  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  university  In  Baltimore,  Md. 

107L  Kaminsky,  Freda.  A  survey  of  child  psychology  in  America.  Muster’s, 

1932.  Columbia. 

1072.  Lederman,  Nelle  Reback.  Psychology  in  the  secondary  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  Master’s,  1932.  ColL  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.  85  p.  m 

Traces  the  development  of  psychology  In  the  high-school  curriculum,  and  surveys  the 
present  status  of  the  subject 

*  1073.  Lick,  Artz  Samuel.  The  measurement  of  the  interest  value  of  repre¬ 
sentative  items  taught  in  elementary  psychology.  Master’s,  1932.  Penn.  State, 
60  p.  ms. 

A  list  of  266  statements  was  compiled  from  five  textbooks  In  psychology  which  included 
all  the  items  that  would  ordinarily  be  taught  In  a  course  in  general  psychology.  Girls 
showed  a  tendency  to  receive  slightly  more  pleasure  from  a  course  In  psychology  than 
boys.  There  is  no  relationship  between  intelligence  scores  and  the  grades  received  in 
psychology  to  pleasure  received  from  a  study  of  psychology.  Students  of  mature  age 
seem  to  be  more  interested  In  the  content  of  psychology  than  younger  pupils. 
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1074.  Lindsley,  Charles  Frederick.  Psycho-pliysical  determinants  of  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  in  voice  quality.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1075.  McClarren,  Mrs,  Ruth  E.  Psychological  study  of  children’s  fears. 
Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  40  p.  ms. 

1070.  McGonagle,  Raymond  Stephen.  General  factor  of  attention  and  its 
relation  to  cognition.  Muster’s,  1931.  Catholic  Univ. 

*1077,  MacLeod,  Bobert  Brodie.  An  experimental  investigation  of  brightness 
constancy*  L Doctor's,  1931.  Columbia.]  New  York  City,  Columbia  university, 
1932.  102  p.  (Archives  of  psychology,  no.  135.) 

Investigates  certain  aspects  of  the  general  phenomenon  of  color  constancy,  and  observes 
the  effects  of  various  kinds  of  shadow  background  upon  the  color  of  an  object.  Data 
Indicate  that  color  constancy  tiepemlH  upon  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  factors,  physi¬ 
cal,  physiological,  organizational,  attitudinal,  and  empirical. 

3078.  McNemar,  Quinn.  Twin  resemblances  in  motor  skills,  and  the  effect 
of  practice  themm.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Stanford. 

A  study  was  made  of  OS  pairs  of  male  twins  from  the  junior  high  schools  of  Fresno, 
Long  Beach,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Pasadena,  San  Francisco,  and.  San  Jose.  These  were 
diagnosed  as  47  identical  and  4S  fraternal  pairs,  and  3  pairs  were  undetermined.  Re¬ 
veals  that  49  fraternal  and  48  Identical  pairs  of  male  twins  show  the  same  order  of 
r<  semblance  In  the  ease  of  live  performances ;  that  heredity  hypothesis  is  the  most  rea¬ 
sonable  explanation  of  the  greater  resemblances  of  identical  twins  in  motor  skills. 

1079.  Melton,  James  V.  Education  and  the  Gestalt  theory  of  generalization. 
Doctor’s,  1932.  Ohio.  107  p. 

10S0.  Morgan,  J*  J.  B.  Child  psychology.  New  York  City,  R.  R.  Smith, 
1031.  471  p. 

The  study  presents  the  latest  findings  in  the  field  of  child  behavior. 

1081.  O wings,  Walton  A,  Introversion  and  extroversion  in  relation  to  the 
auditory  threshold.  Master's,  1932.  Columbia. 

3082.  Palmer,  Ronald  H.  Conditions  influencing  retention  of  knowledge  by 
high -school  tmd  college  students.  Master’s,  1931.  Iowa  St.  Coll. 

3083.  Parker,  F.  Thomas.  The  function  and  development  of  personality  in 
the  light:  of  modern  psychology.  Muster’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

l.i iKK  Ramsay,  Martin  N.  Trainabllity  of  the  audito-digit  memory  span. 
Muster’s,  1932.  Ohio.  29  p.  ms, 

DaJ a  indicate  that  92  junior  high  RChool  pupils  trained  for  21  consecutive  days 
showed  that  they  had  received  only  ft  small  amount  of  training  after  great  effort  on 
tln*h’  pan. 

1085.  Rinehart,  Elsie  L.  Primary  factors  in  the  retention  of  knowledge. 
Muster's,  1932.  Imvu  St.  Coll. 

1080.  Riser,  Arthur  Franklin.  A  study  of  whole,  part,  spaced,  and  unspaced 
motor  learning.  Muster’s,  1932.  Chicago,  30  p.  ms. 

1087.  Rock,  Robert  T.,  jr.  The  influence  upon  learning  of  the  quantitative 
variation  of  after-effects.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ. 

Destvriliex  three  typc«  of  experiments,  using  graduates,  students,  and  elementary  school 
children,  employing  code  leurnlng  material  with  reward  and  punishment  in  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  if  mere  **  acceptance  ”  influences  learning  as  much  as  highly  satisfying  after¬ 
effects 

1088.  Romlinso n,  Charles  W.  Studies  in  memory.  Master’s,  1932.  Bans. 
St.  T,  CM  Emporia.  47  p.  ms. 

1089.  Rosenberg,  Rose  L.  The  psychology  of  punishment  Master’s,  1932. 
Columbia. 
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1090.  Schulte,  Mrs.  Luise  M.  A  study  of  normal  senile  mental  decline. 
Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

1091.  Scott,  R.  Ray.  The  stimulus  response  concept  in  Its  educational 
bearings.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Ohio.  135  p.  ms. 

Covers  reflex,  instinct,  and  intelligence  theories  and  treats  of  educational  hearings  of 
each.  Finds  that  behavior  is  a  unified  process  in  which  stimulus  and  response  are 
merely  functional  aspects  of  the  reconstruction  of  experience. 

1092.  Seward,  John  P.  The  effect  of  practice  on  the  visual  perceptions  of 
form.  Doctor’s,  1931.  Columbia.  New  York  City,  Columbia  university,  1931. 
72  p.  (Archives  of  psychology,  no.  130.) 

A  preliminary  experiment  on  six  subjects,  using  pairs  of  nonsense  syllables  to  be  read 
behind  ground  glass  in  varying  illuminations,  showed  continuous  Improvement  through 
12  days  of  practice.  In  the  main  experiment,  seven  subjects  served  for  3  days  of  pre¬ 
liminary  adjustment  and  12  days  of  recorded  practice.  Data  indicate  that  practice  was 
attended  by  gradual  Improvement  throughout  the  course  of  the  experiment ;  improvement 
was  chiefly  characterized  by  :  Gradual  increase  of  right  responses  per  trial ;  increasing 
variability  of  responses  per  trial ;  and  decreasing  variability  of  response  to  a  given  stim¬ 
ulus  and  of  stimulus  to  a  given  response. 

1093.  Simpson,  George.  Is  a  science  of  “social”  psychology  possible? 
Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

1094.  Smith,  Rufus  Albert.  An  attempt  to  measure  scientific  attitudes. 
Master’s,  1931.  Peabody.  60  p.  ms. 

1095.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Mary  Campbell.  Psychology  and  psychic  research. 
Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  48  p.  ms. 

1096.  Strong,  Edward  K.,  jr.  Change  of  interest  with  age.  Based  on  exami¬ 
nation  of  more  than  2,000  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  00  representing  eight 
occupations.  Stanford  University,  Calif.,  Stanford  university  press,  1931. 
235  p. 

Discusses  changes  with  age  in  liking,  disliking,  and  being  indifferent ;  changes  of 
Interest  from  decade  to  decade ;  changes  In  interests  in  terms  of  various  groupings ; 
resemblance  of  Interests  of  men  in  one  occupation  to  those  of  men  in  other  occupations 
as  affected  by  age ;  occupational  preferences ;  age  scales ;  and  effect  of  age  upon  scores 
from  occupational  interest  scales. 

1097.  Thorndike,  Edward  I*,  and  others.  The  fundamentals  of  learning. 
New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1932.  G3S  p. 

Reports  Investigations  covering  a  period  of  throe  years,  dealing  with  the  fundamental 
facts  and  forces  In  learning.  The  study  discusses  the  Influence  of  repetition  under 
varying  circumstances ;  the  influence  of  distribution ;  the  polarity  of  mental  connections ; 
the  influence  of  after-effects ;  the  Influence  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  the  physiologi¬ 
cal  basis  of  the  strengthening  of  connections  by  their  after-effects ;  readiness,  identiflnbll- 
Ity,  and  availability ;  the  Influence  of  mental  Bystems ;  desires,  purposes,  interests,  and 
motives,  associative  shifting,  and  the  conditioned  reflex. 

1098.  Welbom,  Ernest  E.  A  comparison  of  verbatim  and  substance  mem¬ 
orization  of  prose  passages  with  varied  distributions  of  readings.  Doctor’s, 
1932.  Ohio.  231  p.  ms. 

Analyzes  statistically  the  results  of  tests  given  to  800  students  in  classes  In  psychol¬ 
ogy  based  on  readings  and  prepared  passages  in  psychology, 

1099.  Wiederaenders,  Martin  E.  A  critique  of  the  principles  of  the  Bond 
and  the  Gestalt  psychologies  applied  to  certain  problems  of  education.  Doctor’s, 
1932.  Iowa.  260  p.  ms.  (Abstract  in:  University  of  Iowa  studies.  Series 
on  alms  and  progress  of  research,  no.  38.  New  series,  no.  248,  1  p.) 

Compares  the  principles  of  the  Bond  and  Gestalt  psychologies  with  reference  to  their 
respective  theories  of  learning,  and  points  out  certain  agreements  and  disagreements 
between  Bond  and  Gestalt  theories  of  learning. 

See  also  160,  832,  882,  1266,  1268,  1753. 
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MUSIC 

1100.  Anderson,  Anna  Eleanor.  A  study  of  music  education  in  secondary 
schools  of  Ashtabula  and  Butler  counties,  Ohio.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  100 
p.  ms. 

*1101.  Bartges,  Paul  P.  Melody  method  of  teaching  sight  reading  of  vocal 
music  versus  the  mechanical.  Master’s,  1932.  Penn.  State.  3S  p.  ms. 

Describes  nn  experiment  conducted  with  the  third  and  fourth  grades  of  a  village 
Hfhnnl  la  which  the  pupils  were  tested  by  the  Kwalwaser-Ruch  test  of  musical  achieve¬ 
ment  and  Kelsey  test  of  musical  achievement.  The  mechanical  method  was  superior 
to  the  melody  method  except  fur  recognition  of  familiar  melodics,  in  which  the  melody 
method  was  superior. 

1102.  Barnett,  Helen  Manchee.  Procedures  in  teaching  creative  music. 
Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1103.  Bates,  Edith.  Music  in  the  high  school.  Master’s,  1931.  South. 
Methodist. 

1104.  Beasley,  ‘Willis  Carter.  Discrimination  of  the  binary  phase  cycle. 
Doctor’s,  1931.  Ohio.  Princeton,  N,  J.,  Psychological  review  company.  100  p. 

One  basis  for  tile  discrimination  of  boats  In  mistuned  pure  binary  harmonics  is  the 
progressive  changes  In  phase  relationship  of  the  components  In  the  compound. 

llOn.  Belser,  Clara  Helen-  Music  possibilities  in  units  in  a  state  course  of 
atudy.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  S2  p,  ms. 

Data  indicate  that  music  has  not  functioned  properly  in  the  activity  school  because 
die  teachers  failed  to  interpret  the  children’s  moods  properly,  the  teachers  were  inade¬ 
quately  trained  in  music,  there  was  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  sources  of  music  material, 
and  the  state  course  of  study  was  meager  In  music  suggestions. 

HOC.  Bondurant,  Dorothy.  Teaching  problems  In  Weber’s  Concertino  for 
clarinet.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

1107,  Bowman,  Grace.  A  comparison  of  music,  instruction  in  selected  urban 
and  rural  schools  in  Utah.  Master’s,  1932,  Utah.  2  p.  ms. 

1108,  Brand,  Anna.  Activities  in  the  teaching  of  pitch  and  true  Intonation : 
an  inventory  of  practices  in  selected  elementary  school  classes.  Master’s,  1932. 
Northwestern. 

1109,  Brate,  Harriet  E.  The  string  program  of  the  intermediate  grades  and 
junior  high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  49  p.  ms. 

Gives  n  general  history  of  instrumental  music,  and  discusses  the  use  of  first  and 
second  orchOHtrnw,  small  ensemble  groups,  and  string  classes  In  the  intermediate  grades 
and  junior  high  schools. 

*1110,  Breitenfcach,  Butfc  A.  A  study  of  music  In  the  public  schools  for 
physically  handicapped  children.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  61  p.  ms. 

Data  Indicate  (hut  the  type*  of  music  activities  engaged  In  by  normal  children  are 
available  for  lmntl  trapped  children  but  In  a  lessor  degTee. 

1111,  Buchtel,  Eorrest  D.  Music  In  the  secondary  schools  of  Ohio.  Master’s, 
1932.  Northwestern. 

*1112.  Cameron,  Donald  O.  An  experiment  to  determine  the  value  of 
technical  analysis  iu  teaching  an  appreciation  of  music.  Master’s,  1932.  Penn. 
State.  23  p.  ms. 

Instruction  in  music  appreciation  was  given  to  two  experimental  groups  of  sixth 
grade  pupils  of  the  State  College  public  schools.  The  groups  were  given  the  same 
material,  which  wa»  presented  differently*  The  group  In  which  emphasis  was  placed 
on  technical  analysts  made  more  progress  than  the  group  taught  by  the  formal  analytic 
method* 
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1113.  Campbell,  J.  H.  Music  in  the  making  of  a  citizen.  Master’s,  1932, 
Texas. 

1114.  Cole,  Lilian  Nielsen.  The  musical  abilities  and  interests  of  junior 
high  school  pupils.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1115.  Colvin,  Alice  J.  Campbell.  Status  of  music  in  secondary  schools  of 
the  United  States.  Master’s,  1932,  Southern  California. 

1116.  Cox,  Mrs.  Florence  Watkins.  Music  as  an  extracurricular  activity  in 
the  high  school.  Master’s,  1932,  Colo.  St.  T,  C. 

1117.  Davidson,  Harold  Prescott.  Musical  analysis  course  for  junior  high 
school.  Master’s,  1932.  Claremont,  131  p.  ms, 

1118.  Dawson,  Paul  C.  Music  appreciation  in  the  junior  high  school  and  a 
suggested  course  of  procedure.  Master’s,  193a  Iowa.  85  p.  ms. 

1119.  Denny,  Catharine.  An  analysis  of  teaching  problems  in  Lalo’s 
“Symphonie  Espugnole.”  Master’s,  193a  Iowa. 

1120.  Eberly,  Lawrence  Edward.  Remedial  measures  in  pitch  intonation. 
Doctor’s,  193a  Iowa.  (Abstract  in:  University  of  Iowa  studies.  Series  on 
aims  and  progress  of  research,  no.  3S.  New  series  no.  24Sr  1  p.) 

Corrective  exercises  given  to  33  music  students,  proved  that  the  technique  described 
had  value. 


1121.  Eoffel,  Donna.  Problems  for  junior  high  school  piano  In  Kuhlnn’s  Six 
Sonatinas,  opus  20  and  55,  with  supplementary  material.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

1122.  Goodrich,  Cecil  Myron.  The  status  of  the  development  of  Oklahoma 
high-school  orchestras.  Master’s,  1932.  Oklahoma.  70  p.  ms. 

1123.  Goodwin,  Hazel  Ruth.  The  professional  preparation  of  elementary 
teachers  of  music.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 


1124.  Guild,  Elliott  W.  Sociological  role  of  music  In  primitive  cultures 
Master’s,  1931.  Stanford. 


1125.  Hill,  Elzora  Kinsolving.  An  evaluation  of  the  best  courses  of  study  In 
music.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  134  p.  ms. 

There  was  a  tendency  toward  creative  teaching,  a  lack  of  provision  for  individual  dif- 
need  1°*  £reat?  lntoriial  Integration  nn<l  more  definite  suggestion*  for  external 
Integration,  and  a  need  for  scientific  procedure  to  determine  the  place  of  sehool  music  In 
the  curriculum,  shown  In  the  courses  of  study  examined. 

V26.  Holl,  Helen  R.  An  analysis  of  classroom  activities  In  music  In  the 
elementary  grades.  Master’s,  1632.  Northwestern. 

*  1127.  Hughes,  Dorothy  X.  A  study  of  the  musical  taste  of  junior  high 
school  students  in  relation  to  environmental  influences.  A  study  of  the  musical 
tastes  of  762  junior  high  school  students,  with  emphasis  on  the  significance  of 
music  in  the  worthy  use  of  leisure.  Master’s,  1632.  New  York.  1ST  p.  ms. 

mi,slcaI  actlvItles  of  the  school  arc  carrying  over  Into  home  and 
community  life,  and  that  mualc  Is  becoming  established  as  a  permanent  interest  and  will 
function  permanently  as  a  leisure  time  activity. 

1128.  Hyde,  Martha  L.  Interscholastic  music  contests.  Master’s,  infra 
Oklahoma.  62  p.  ms, 


1129.  Jones,  John  Paul.  Problems  in  rescoring  Tschaikowsky’s  Fifth  sym¬ 
phony,  second  movement,  for  high-school  orchestra.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

“30;  Keitt’  Jolui  Ball*.  A  comparative  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  three 
methods  of  testing  pitch  discrimination.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 
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1131.  King,  Chauncy  B,  The  content  and  teaching  of  college  courses  in 
music  education.  Master’s,  1932,  Northwestern. 

1132.  Kittle,  James  Leslie*  A  determination  of  proper  content  material  for 
a  music  survey  course.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  0. 

1133.  Kjerstad,  Clara.  A  summary  of  investigations  in  music  education. 
Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

1134.  Krone,  Max  Thomas.  A  group  study  of  sight  singing  ability.  Master’s, 

1931.  Nort  hwestern. 

1135.  Lichti,  Edna  L.  The  influence  of  public  school  music  on  later  musical 
activities.  Master’s,  1931.  Northwestern. 

1130.  McAdam,  Margaret.  Effect  of  a  six  months  course  in  music  upon 
musical  taste  of  seventh  and  eighth  grade  children.  Master’s,  1932.  North¬ 
western. 

1137.  McAleavey,  Grace  A.  Formulation  of  tests  of  musical  attainment  for 
third  grade,  forms  A  and  B.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

1138*  McCauley,  Clara  Josephine,  A  professionalized  study  of  public-school 
music.  Master’s,  1932.  Tennessee.  029  p.  ms. 

1139.  McCormick,  Raymond*  Music  in  the  high  schools  of  Nebraska. 
Master’s,  1932.  Nebraska. 

1140.  McKay,  Mary.  Vocal  difficulties  in  melody  reproduction  or  creation  in 
67  cases  of  children  from  the  first  through  the  fifth  grades.  Master’s,  1932. 
Northwestern. 

1141.  McMahan,  Marie  Anne.  Teaching  problems  In  Beethoven’s  piano 
Sonata,  opus  63.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

1142.  Matthews,  Mr.1#.  Willie.  Song  Interests  of  pupils  in  the  University 
Junior  high  school.  Master’s,  1032.  Oklahoma. 

1143.  Merrifield,  Norman  L.  A  comparison  of  racial  differences  as  shown 
by  musical  aptitude  tests.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

1144.  Metcalf,  Roy  E.  Status  of  music  in  4-year  and  senior  high  schools  of 
Kansas.  Master’s,  1931.  Northwestern. 

1145.  Mohr,  Estell  E.  A  study  of  representative  courses  in  music. in  selected 
teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

1140.  Monk,  Afrs.  Imogen©  Steeves.  Music  appreciation  and  the  radio. 
Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

1147.  Moore,  Alice  O.  The  development  of  a  course  of  stuay  for  the  training 
of  elementary  grade  teachers  in  music.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

1148.  Morris,  Roger.  Developing  the  technique  of  scale  construction  In  the 
measurement  of  music  appreciation.  Master’s,  1931.  Northwestern. 

*  1149.  Moyer,  Ella  R.  The  teaching  of  music  on  an  appreciative  basis  in 
the  required  courses  in  state  teachers  colleges.  Master’s,  1933.  New  York. 
59  p.  ms. 

Discusses  the  principles  of  music  appreciation,  the  present  status  of  music  in  state 
teachers  colleges,  and  gives  a  tentative  course  of  study  in  music. 

1150.  Nelson,  John  F.  Relation  of  mental  ability  to  music  ability.  Master’s, 

1932.  Colorado. 
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1151.  Norton,  Alma  Margaret.  Methods  of  teaching  sight  singing  in  the 
elementary  and  junior  high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1152.  Parker,  Alan  Berthold.  The  relationship  of  grades  in  music  classes  to 
grades  in  other  school  subjects  in  high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Soil  them 
California. 

1153.  Patton,  Grace.  Origin  and  development  of  music  methods  in  American 
public  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  South.  Methodist.  150  p. 

*  1154.  Phillips,  Mary  D.  The  subjective  treatment  of  music  in  relation  to 
art.  Master’s,  1931.  New  York.  52  p.  ms. 

Discusses  the  elements  common,  to  music  and  painting. 

1155.  Pierro,  Louis.  The  construction  of  an  elective  1-year  high-school 
course  in  music  appreciation.  Master’s,  1932.  Coll,  of  the  City  of  N.Y. 
182  p.  ms. 

1156.  Flotkin,  Eva  G.  An  experimental  study  of  the  factors  involved  in  the 
appreciation  of  standard  music.  Master’s,  1931.  Columbia. 

1157.  Bankin,  Lois  Cornelia.  The  development  of  a  check  list  for  self- 
improvement  of  music  teachers  in  the  elementary  grades.  Master’s,  1932. 
Northwestern. 

1158.  Rarick,  Margaret.  Music  teaching  in  the  rural  schools  of  four  Kansas 
counties.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

1159.  Bingo,  Lucille.  The  development  of  a  supervisory  program  in  music 
for  the  elementary  grades  of  a  city  school  system.  Master’s,  1932.  North¬ 
western. 

1160.  Robertson,  LeRoy  J.  Instrumental  combinations  and  their  relation  to 
music.  Master’s,  1932.  Brigham  Young. 

1161.  Rogers,  Gertrude  McMichael.  Story  telling  as  an  aid  to  interpretation 
and  appreciation  of  music.  Muster’s*  1932,  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  Coll. 

1162.  Rohner,  Traugott.  An  analysis  of  practices  in  the  organization  and 
direction  of  bands  and  orchestras  in  selected  high  schools.  Master’s,  1932. 
Northwestern. 

1163.  Sanderson,  Irene.  An  objective  study  of  reading  musical  notation. 
Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

1164.  Shapiro,  Zellick.  The  rhythmic  band  or  orchestra,  Its  organization, 
administration  and  evaluation.  Master’s,  1932.  -Coll,  of  the  City  of  N.Y. 
57  p.  ms. 

The  rhythm  hand  is  valuable  for  its  rhythmic  training,  the  opportunity  it  affords  for 
introducing  musical  theory  and  interesting  children  in  music. 

1165.  Shaver,  Mrs.  Pxancis  Woodard,  Tke  contribution  of  the  Phillips 
crusader  boys’  military  bands  of  Pueblo  to  character  development.  Muster’s, 
1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  0. 

1166.  Solomon,  Evalyn  Atterberry.  An  evaluation  of  music  courses  in 
certain  California  junior  colleges.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1167.  Tilson,  Lowell  Mason.  A  study  of  the  predictive  value  of  music  talent 
tests  for  teacher  training  purposes.  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Teachers 
college  journal,  3 : 101-29,  November  1981. 

Data  indicate  that  the  Seashore  musical  talent  tests  have  considerable  predictive  value 
as  a  means  of  deciding  which  students  should  be  permitted  to  enter  courses  intended  for 
the  training  of  music  supervisors. 
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11G8.  Tipton,  Gladys  G.  A  comparison  of  the  effectiveness  of  two  types  of 
vocal  music  supervision  in  the  first  six  grades  of  the  elementary  schools. 
Master’s,  1032.  Northwestern. 

11G9.  Van  Arsdell,  H.  E.  L.  Development  and  trends  of  public-school  music 
in  the  United  States.  Master’s,  1931.  Illinois.  94  p.  ms. 

1170.  Von  Almen,  M.  E.  The  measurement  of  interest  in  music.  Master’s, 
1032.  Illinois. 

1171.  Walz,  Judith  R.  An  analysis  of  music  curricula  in  selected  junior 
high  schools.  Master’s,  1032.  Northwestern. 

1172.  Warren,  Loren.  The  relationship  of  motor  control  and  manual  dex¬ 
terity  to  success  in  the  study  of  instrumental  music.  Master’s,  1932.  North¬ 
western. 

1173.  Wheelright,  Lorin  Earrar.  Reaction  time  in  the  reading  of  music. 
Master’s,  1031.  Chicago.  80  p. 

Reports  a  laboratory  analysis  of  the  reaction  time  of  students  in  the  sight  reading  of 
chords  and  compositions. 

1174.  White,  Lois  C.  A  survey  of  the  history  and  appreciation  of  music  in 
the  high  schools  of  Texas  and  construction  of  a  course  of  study  for  these 
courses  based  on  the  survey.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

1175.  Wilson,  Corinne  G.  Object  test  in  music,  grades  4-12.  Master’s,  1932. 
Chicago.  52  p.  ms. 

1170.  Young,  Min-Chi.  Study  of  the  Kwalwasser  test  of  music  information 
and  appreciation  and  the  construction  for  this  field  of  a  more  reliable  and 
advanced  test.  Master's,  1932.  Stanford. 

See  also  200,  201,  294,  015,  1492,  1555,  2183,  2208. 

ART 

*  1177,  Aznive,  Grace  Nevart.  The  function  of  art  education  in  secondary 
schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Boston  Univ.  102  p.  ms. 

Data  indicate  that  the  field  of  art  education  divides  itself  into  art  training  for  the 
average  pupil  in  appreciations  and  Judgments,  and  art  training  for  the  special  talent 
pupil  in  technical  skin:  art  education  does  not  carry  over  into  the  school  life  of  the 
majority  of  pupils;  art  is  not  reaching  many  students  in  the  high  schools. 

1178.  Beug,  Hilda  M.  The  grade  correlation  of  art  and  other  subjects  in  a 
second  grade*  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  91  p. 

1179.  Bird,  Milton  H.  A  study  in  aesthetics.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Harvard. 
114  p. 

Attempts  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  any  correlation  between  intelligence 
and  ability  in  drawing,  and  shows  that  there  is  a  slight  relationship  between  them. 

1180.  Calhoun,  Catharine  Boyd.  Survey  of  the  opinions  of  leaders  In  educa¬ 
tion  to  determine  appropriate  material  for  a  general  art  course  for  the  junior 
high  school.  Master’s,  1931.  Chicago.  132  p. 

1181.  Cooper,  Lawson  Pendleton.  Beginnings  of  creativeness  in  art  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Claremont  153  p.  ms. 

1182.  Crosby,  Rose  M.  Measurement  of  art  appreciation  in  the  Boulder 
public  schools  by  means  of  the  McAdory  art  test  Master’s,  1932.  Colorado. 

Tests  given  623  children  of  grades  3,  6,  9,  and  12  in  the  Boulder  public  schools  were 
correlated  for  sex,  age,  and  grade  differences.  Sex  differences  were  evident. 
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1183.  Deldosso,  Francis  E.  A  concentrated  art  appreciation  program  for 
Delaware  junior  high  school.  Master’s,  1032.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

1184.  Dixon,  Mary  Vista.  The  place  of  drafting  and  design  in  teachers 
colleges.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  58  p.  ms. 

1185.  Elliott,  S.  R.  Architecture  appreciation  for  secondary  schools.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  S. 

*1180.  Engels,  Grace  W.  A  study  in  the  psychology  of  color  preferences. 
Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  42  p.  ms. 

Color  preferences  for  30  colors  wore  compared  for  men  and  women  students  in  the 
New  Jersey  State  normal  school  at  Newark. 

1187.  Enrich,  Alvin  C.,  and  Carroll,  H.  A.  Abstract  intelligence  and  art 
appreciation.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  23 :  214-20,  March  1932. 

This  study  leads  to  the  following  conclusions:  (1)  The  correlation  between  the  Meler- 
Seashore  and  the  McAdory  testa  Is  positive  but  very  low ;  (2)  The  McAdory  test  appears 
to  be  a  more  reliable  instrument ;  (3)  Abstract  intelligence  has  little  If  any  relationship 
with  critical  ability  in  art  on  the  college  level;  (4)  Abstract  Intelligence  at  the  extreme 
seems  to  affect  art  judgment  ability;  and  (5)  Gifted  children  are  superior  to  borderline 
children  in  art  judgment  ability,  but  not  so  superior  as  they  are  in  abstract  intelligence. 

1188.  Ferguson,  Ruth  Louise.  A  comparison :  art  and  other  departments  in 
state  teachers  colleges.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody. 

Art,  as  compared  with  other  departments  of  instruction  in  state  teachers  colleges  for 
the  year  1930-31,  is  about  midway  on  the  ranking  scale;  It  has  developed  within  the 
last  10  years,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  the  education  and  English  departments. 

*  1189.  Foster,  Helen  N.  Essentials  of  historic  design  as  used  by  students 
of  art  in  high  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  5G  p.  ms. 

Shows  the  extent  to  which  historic  design  1b  used  in  the  art  courses  In  the  high 
schools  of  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Westchester  county  and  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

*  1190.  Gall,  Esther.  Creative  work  for  children  talented  in  art  Master’s, 
1932.  New  York.  81  p.  ms. 

Aims  to  show  the  need  for  the  conservation  of  the  exceptionally  talented  children  in 
art,  and  the  provisions  paade  for  the  selection  and  fostering  of  talented  children  with 
creative  ability  in  art. 

*1191.  Gordon,  Gertrude  R.  The  Clzek  method  and  its  influence  on  art 
education.  Master’s,  1931.  New  Yrork.  07  p.  ms. 

1192.  Green,  Daniel.  Drawing  in  the  secondary  school.  Master’s,  1932. 
Minnesota. 

1193.  Grippen,  Velma  Bookhart.  An  analytical  study  of  content  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  drawings.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

1194.  Hale,  William  P.  Mechanical  drawing  content  based  on  consumers’ 
needs.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll.  65  p.  ms. 

Studied  102  newspapers,  60  magazines,  and  158  high-school  library  books  for  the 
number  of  drawings,  kinds  of  drawings,  and  combined  area  of  each  kind. 

1195.  Hardman,  Maud  R.  Handbook  in  teaching  art  in  the  elementary 
grades.  Master’s,  1932.  Stanford. 

*  1196.  Hawley,  Cecelia  D.  Art  reference  material  as  an  aid  for  teachers. 
Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  188  p,  ms. 

Analyzes  the  need  for  art  reference  material,  as  expressed  by  a  representative  group 
of  art  teachers,  and  shows  that  if  the  material  is  provided,  greater  art  content  will 
result  in  the  general  grade  content. 
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1197.  Langsam,  Kurt  Helmuth.  A  comparative  study  of  fine  arts  education 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  Prussia.  Master’s,  1931. 
Coll,  of  llie  City  of  N.  Y.  GO  p.  ms. 

Tho  Prussian  course  is  much  longer,  and  greater  emphasis  is  placed  upon  actual 
performance  with  stress  upon  narration,  illustration,  and  abstract  beauty,  than  the 
course  in  appreciation  given  in  New  York  City. 

110S.  Leacock,  Hose  Aileen.  Organization  of  a  preview  of  the  elementary 
art  education  curriculum.  Master's,  1032.  Peabody.  86  p.  ms. 

1190.  Locker,  Mary  Joan.  A  critique  of  art  in  Alabama  teachers.  Master’s, 
1932.  Peabody.  54  p.  ms. 

There  is  a  clone  corelation  between  the  work  offered  in  the  teachers  colleges  and  the 
needs  of  the  grit  ties. 

1200.  McLandress,  Helen.  The  relation  of  elements  and  principles  of  art  to 
everyday  life  objects.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  65  p.  ms. 

Color  is  the  most  frequently  mentioned  element  of  art.  Objects  of  the  home  are  the 
most  referred  to  objects  seen  and  used  in  everyday  life. 

1201.  Marcu,  Joseph,  jr ,  Objective  fundamentals  of  aesthetics:  the  aes¬ 
thetics  of  painting.  Master’s,  1932,  Columbia. 

1202.  Megenhardt,  Mrs.  Dorothea  Tucker.  A  tentative  art  course  of  study 
for  the  senior  high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Ind.  St.  T.  C.  49  p.  ms.  (Ab¬ 
stract  in  Indiana  State  teachers  college.  Teachers  college  journal,  3:279-80, 
July  1932.) 

*  1203,  Melhuish,  Fannie  Elthera.  A  study  of  children’s  choices  of  color 
combinations  as  conditioned  by  age.  Master’s,  1932.  Penn,  State.  57  p.  ms. 

Analyzes  the  color  combinations  of  069  colored  drawings  made  by  335  children  in 
10  rural  schools  of  Center  county,  Pa.  No  consistent  age  trends  were  shown,  although 
tlie  older  children  tended  to  use  triads,  whereas  the  younger  children  used  the  more 
sharply  contrasted  analogous  colors. 

1204,  Moore,  Lucy  Hunt.  Educational  principles  and  art  practices  in  pro¬ 
gressive  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody,  93  p.  ms. 

1205.  Neal,  Catherine-  Some  possibilities  of  everyday  materials  in  art  edu¬ 
cation.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  68  p.  ms. 

♦1200,  Hay,  Bertha  Lauretta.  Distribution  of  emphasis  on  certain  phases 
of  art  now  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  Master’s,  1932.  Penn. 
State.  102  p.  ms. 

Indicates  that  practically  half  of  the  schools  studied-  in  Pennsylvania  have  black¬ 
board  drawing  in  the  elementary  grades,  while  there  is  a  decline  in  the  amount  of  art 
work  taught  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  with  no  art  courses  in  some  of  the 
senior  high  school  groups.  The  Prang  color  theory  is  used  most  extensively  in  the 
Pennsylvania  public  schools. 

1207.  Hay,  Thelma  Tipton.  Course  of  art  study  for  an  Imeprial  Valley 
high  school.  Master’s,  1931.  Stanford. 

1208.  Begnart,  Marjorie  Jean.  Visual  art  education.  Master’s,  1931, 
Stanford. 

1209.  Bussell,  Edgar  3T.  Mechanical  drawing  as  a  guide  to  engineering. 
Master’s,  1932.  Maryland. 

1210.  Sanders,  Orpha.  The  teaching  of  art:  A  study  in  the  historical 
development  of  method.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

1211.  Scott,  Helen  North.  An  evaluation  of  two  types  of  teaching  for 
appreciation  of  art.  Master’s,  1932.  Indiana.  72  p.  ms. 
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1212.  Shively,  Josephine  Marie.  The  building  of  an  objective  examination 
In  art  appreciation  for  college  freshmen.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C 

1213.  Stocklmeier,  Adele  X.  Course  of  study  in  art  for  the  slow,  medium 

and  rapidly  progressing  pupils  of  the  John  Sweet  union  high  school  of  Crockett 
Contra  Costa  county,  Calif.  Master’s,  1931.  Stanford.  ’ 

1214.  Stone,  Ada  Bell.  Color  content  in  the  public-school  curriculum.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 


1215.  Taylor,  Hernia  Madge.  Children’s  interests  as  revealed 
ings  in  three  grades.  Master's,  1032.  Peabody.  00  p.  ms. 


by  their  draw- 


Children  in  the  kindergarten,  first  ami  second  grades  were  more  Interested 
ing  trees  and  buildings  than  in  any  other  topic.  Sex,  grude  level,  chronological 
intelligence  influenced  their  drawing  interests  only  slightly. 


in  draw- 
age,  and 


1216.  Tettelbach,  Maude  Augusta, 
college  curriculum.  Master’s,  1932. 


The  place  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  junior 
Southern  California, 


1217.  Tubbs,  Ruth  H.  The  teaching  of  art  appreciation  in  junior  high 
school.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 


1218.  Twogood,  Arthur  P.  Teaching  fundamentals  of  mechanical  drawing 
to  beginners  by  means  of  film-slides.  Master's,  1931.  Iowa  St.  Ooll. 


*1210.  Wall,  Ernest  A.  Aesthetic  sense  and  education.  Doctor’s.  1931 
New  York.  410  p.  ms. 

Data  wore  secured  by  means  of  questionnaires  given  to  boys  and  girls  ranging  111  ace 
from  8  to  10  years,  in  cities,  country  schools,  an  duniverslty  towns  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  Replies  were  received  for  7.18  children.  The  questionnaire  dealt  with  art 
P01'*1'-'’’  rpllglon,  literature,  moving  pictures,  and  games.  Ilata  indicate  that 
aesthetic  taste  Is  native,  Intuitive,  anil  universal ;  and  that  there  are  three  clearly 
s  parated  stages  in  the  aesthetic  development  of  children,  which  seem  to  fall  Into  the 
age  groups :  age  0-S  years,  uge  8-12  years,  and  ago  12-10  years. 


1220.  Woods,  Beulah  Beatrice.  A  study  of  high-school  architectural  draw¬ 
ing.  Master's,  1032.  Southern  California. 


1221.  Young,  Irma  O.  A  study  of  the  correlation  of  art  with  other  school 
subjects  in  a  third  grade.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 


*1222.  Zinn,  Mary  C.  A  study  of  originality  in  children’s  drawing.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Penn.  State.  84  p.  ms. 


J?n?lIT®  °f  n  T,rlC?,°f  f0Ur  tC8ts  Bivcn  t0  1,116  rhIlllr,'n  !n  schools  of  Hanover,  York 
t  ‘1°,ru™1  dlst,'lc,a'  and  1,1  10“  college  students  indicate  that  maturity 

rore7rXfttngXa'lty  *  »  8kiI1=  —  «*  boys  a£ 

See  ale o  209,  1087,  1154,  1469,  2071. 


DRAMATICS  AND  ELOCUTION 

1223.  Barnes,  Emily  A.,  and  Young,  Bess  M.  Plays.  New  York  City, 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1932.  218  p. 

anml^  B‘LcorlGte  I?ar?1  wlUl  stnR<>  directions  and  an  account  of  the  development  of 
^  ’  a“d  other  matcrlnls-  A“  of  these  plays  were  originated,  planned 

developed,  and  executed  by  sixth  grade  children  of  the  Uncola  school.  P  ' 

1224.  Barnes,  Harry  Grinnell.  A  diagnosis  of  the  speech  needs  and  abilities 
of  students  in  a  required  course  in  speech  training  in  the  State  University  of 

owa.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Iowa.  (Abstract  In:  University  of  Iowa  studies. 
Series  on  aims  and  progress  of  research,  no.  38.  New  series  no.  248,  1  p.) 

?f  universlty  students  may  bo  classified  systematically 
in  eras  of  speech  handicaps,  inadequacies,  and  special  abilities;  that  there  are  great 
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individual  differences ;  that  about  5  percent  had  correct  articulation ;  about  13  percent 
were  found  to  bo  emotionally  maladjusted  ;  and  that  a  diagnosis  and  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  and  treatment  of  each  case  Is  necessary  for  speech  improvement. 

1225.  Baumgardner,  Emma  M.  Dramatization  of  narrative  literature  for 
slow-moving  groups  in  high  schools.  Master’s,  1931.  Pacific. 

1220.  Boyd,  Neva  L.,  and  Chorpenning,  Charlotte  B.  Outlines  for  recording 
on  clubs  and  dramatic  groups.  Evanston,  Ill.,  Northwestern  university.  1932. 

1227.  Clemensen,  Erank  Nelson.  The  status  of  debate  in  the  high  schools 
of  California.  Muster’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

122S.  Cook,  Ruth  Eorbess.  The  teaching  of  accredited  speech  courses  in 
Texas  high  schools.  Master’s,  1931.  Texas  Tech.  Coll. 

1220.  Davis,  Musa  Evans.  Case  for  high-school  dramatics,  including  a 
survey  of ’the  status  of  dramatics  in  the  high  schools  of  California.  Master’s, 
1931.  Coll,  of  the  Pacific. 

*  1230.  Emory,  Marion.  Contemporary  drama  as  a  means  of  educating  the 
high-school  student  in  his  emotional  life.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  61  p.ms. 

High-school  students  prefer  contemporary  drama  to  classical ;  their  emotional  needs 
demand  contemporary  literature  of  emotional  appeal. 

1231.  Erickson,  Marceline.  Speech  training  in  the  small  high  school.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

1232.  Parmer,  James  C.  A  social  application  of  the  use  of  public  speaking. 
Master’s,  1932.  Ind.  St.  T.  C.  43  p.  ms.  (Abstract  in:  Indiana  State  Teachers 
College,  Teachers  college  journal,  3  :  283-84,  July  1932.) 

A  course  In  public  speaking  should  Include  speech  composition,  extemporaneous  talks, 
and  oral  composition ;  debating,  dramatics,  readings,  and  orations  should  be  offered  as 
part  of  the  extracurricular  activity  of  the  high  Bcbool. 

1233.  Eife,  Evelyn  H.  Exercises  for  the  teaching  of  pantomime  in  acting 
Muster’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

1234.  Foster,  Ruth  Young.  The  status  of  dramatics  as  an  extracurricular 
activity.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  0. 

1235.  Johnson,  Ela  Eglantine.  Contemporary  literature  on  the  production 
of  plays  in  high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  142  p.  ms. 

Studies  the  growth  and  value  of  play  production,  the  types  of  plays  suitable  for  high 
schools. 

1236.  Kester,  Katharine  Roome.  An  acting  edition  of  the  Taming  of  the 
shrew  and  Twelfth  night  for  high-school  classes  in  dramatics.  Master’s,  1932. 
Southern  California. 

1237.  Deiter,  Cyril  E.  Report  on  play  production  activities  in  the  high 
schools  of  Allegheny  county,  Pa.  Master’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  14  p.  ms. 

1238.  Lynch,  Gladys  Emily.  An  objective  study  of  the  time,  pitch,  and 
intensity  factors  in  the  reading  of  emotional  and  unemotional  materials  by 
experienced  and  Inexperienced  readers.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Iowa.  (Abstract  in: 
University  of  Iowa  studies.  Series  on  aims  and  progress  of  research,  no.  38. 
New  series,  no.  248,  1  p.) 

Uncords  were  made  of  25  tests  each  of  trained  and  untrained  readers  by  giving  them 
short  passages  expressing  anger,  grief,  and  simple  facts.  Results  showed  that  trained 
readers  read  with  greater  variability  of  rate,  longer  pitch  range,  higher  pitch  level, 
greater  variability  of  syllable  pitch,  pitch  slide,  and  greater  variability  of  Intensity. 

1239.  Mathison,  Awanda.  Drill  book  for  stage  diction  for  University  of 
Iowa  theatre.  Master’s.  1932.  Iowa. 
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1240.  Meyers,  Weaver  William.  A  study  of  mental  Imagery  as  a  factor  In 
public  speaking.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1241.  Nichols,  Emma  Kranz.  Puppetry:  Its  history  and  Its  use  in  the 
school.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1242.  Norvelle,  Lee  Roy.  Development  and  application  of  a  method  for 
measuring  the  effectiveness  of  instruction  in  a  basic  speech  course.  Master’s, 

1931.  Indiana. 

1243.  Seitz,  Reynolds  Charles.  Measuring  the  effect  of  the  various  emphasis 
devices  that  are  used  in  public  speaking.  Master's,  1932.  Northwestern. 

1244.  Waltz,  Loyd  Benson.  A  study  of  the  types  of  students  that  elect 
dramatics  and  their  influence  on  their  aesthetic  judgments  and  tastes.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1245.  Whitney,  Leon  Kenneth.  Directed  speech.  Master’s,  1932;  Denver. 
160  p.  ms. 

1246.  Wilson,  Bernice  Lloyd.  Junior  high  school  dramatics.  Master’s,  1932. 
Southern  California. 

1247.  Wright,  Gaither  Cothran.  The  effectiveness  of  dramatization  in 
vitalizing  social  studies.  Master's,  1932.  Southern  California. 

Bee  also  1679,  2450,  2555. 

JOURNALISM 

1248.  Erickson,  George  Arthur.  A  sociological  analysis  of  selected  secondary 
schools  in  Oklahoma  as  Indicated  by  high-school  newspapers.  Master’s,  1932. 
Okla.  A.  and  M.  Coll. 

1249.  Fisk,  Marjorie.  A  comparison  of  journalistic  and  literary  writing  in 
respect  to  certain  factors  of  style.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

1250.  Lueok,  Clemens  Edward.  An  analysis  of  530  htgh-school  annuals. 
Master’s,  1931.  Chicago.  101  p. 

1251.  Mattoon,  Albert  L.  Publication  of  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
county  school  districts.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  108  p.  ins. 

StudleB  the  38  counties  In  12  states  which  print  magazines  or  newspapers,  and  finds 
little  uniformity  in  staff  personnel,  methods  of  publishing,  or  means  of  financing. 

1252.  Sullivan,  Margaret  M.  Training  of  teachers  of  journalism  In  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  A  series  of  lectures  prepared  for  a  class  of  teachers  who  are 
or  who  are  in  training  to  be,  advisers  of  the  high-school  newspaper.  Master’s, 

1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  93  p.  ms. 

Data  Indicate  that  school  administrators  do  not  know  work  of  newspaper  advisers, 
that  advisers  generally  are  untrained,  that  trachertralnlng  institutions  must  assure 
responsibility  for  training  teachers  of  journalism  and  of  school  newspaper  advisers,  and 
that  publications  reflect  work  of  untrained  advisers. 

Bee  (ttso  106,  450,  1347. 

THRIFT 

1253.  Burks,  Arthur  L.  Teaching  thrift  in  the  Shawnee  public  schools. 
Master's,  1932.  Oklahoma,  68  p.  ms. 

1254  Caldwell,  Jesse  Carter.  A  comparative  study  of  the  practices  of 
teaching  thrift  in  the  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  school.  Master’s, 
1932.  Colo.  St.  T,  C. 
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SAFETY 

1^55  Judy,  Wayne  M.  Accidents  and  safety  education  as  found  in  fie 
industrial  arts  shops  of  Iowa.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll.  37  p.  ms. 

The  72(i  accidents  iu  10  months  in  252  school  shops  indicate  the  need  for  shop 
snfoty  education. 

1256.  Lyon,  Kyle  A.  Injuries  of  pupils  in  the  Oakland  public  schools. 
Master’s,  1931.  California. 

1257.  Metzger,  John.  The  rise  and  development  of  safety  education  in  the 
public"  schools  of  the  United  States.  Master’s,  1932.  Butler.  119  p.  ms. 

PRESCHOOL  EDUCATION 


1258.  Andrews,  Olive.  A  study  of  the  effect  of  maturity  on  the  language 
development  of  two  sisters  of  preschool  age.  Masters,  1932.  Ind.  St.  •  • 

156  p.  ms.  (Abstract  in:  Indiana  State  teachers  college.  Teachers  college 

journal,  3:2S7-SS,  July  1932.) 

Compares  the  language  development  of  two  sisters,  one  °f  "Ji  ®f  1T0  Shows 

mid  had  an  IQ  of  133,  tlie  younger  sister  was  3  years  of  age  with  an  IQ  • 

“  i  relation  between  size  of  vocabulary  and  intelligence,  as  proven  by  the  fact 
that  the  vocabularies  of  both  children  were  above  tbe  average  for  tbelr  ag  . 

1259  Barber,  Mildred.  The  nursery  school  and  its  relation  to  the  child  care 
and  development  courses  of  the  laud-grant  colleges  with  a  study  of  nine 
nursery  school  children.  Master’s,  1932.  Louisiana. 

1260.  Caille,  Mrs.  Ruth  Kennedy.  Resistant  behavior  of  preschool  children. 

“  ™  49  *****  £ 

type  Of  behavior 

and  to  techniques  of  resistance. 

1261  Clark,  Velma  Bose.  The  development  of  the  language  of  nursery 
school  chHdren  as  determined  by  direct  observation  and  by  vocabulary  tes  s. 
Master’s  1931.  Iowa.  St.  CoU. 

1262.  Crook,  Mrs.  Billie  Clark.  A  scale  for  measuring  the  antero-posterlor 
posture  of  the  preschool  child.  Master’s,  1932.  Texas. 

1263  Dow,  Mildred.  A  study  of  individual  and  persouality  dlfEer^ces  of 
preschool  children  with  reference  to  artistic  performance.  Masters,  1932. 

^  Driscoll,  Gertrude  Porter  Devriopment al  * rtatus  of  fte  preschool 
child  as  a  prognosis  of  future  development  Doctor  s,  1932.  T.  O, 

Attempts  to  determine  the  rellablUt^  ^f  ^e  ^u111™^"®^6^^^  developineatal 

as  rwsirs  f r. 

than  from  the  preschool  IQ 

^^Driver,  LaVerae.  Prediction  of  later  perfomce  test  ability  from 
peSmSl  Ssts  at  tbe  preschool  ages.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 
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1266.  Grigsby,  Olive  John.  An  experimental  study  of  the  development  of 
concepts  of  relationship  in  preschool  children  as  evidenced  by  their  expressive 
ability.  Doctor's,  1032.  Iowa.  (Abstract  in:  University  of  Iowa  studies. 
Series  on  aims  and  progress  of  research,  no.  3S.  New  series,  no.  24S,  1  p.) 

Results  of  six  series  of  questions  given  to  S3  children  of  preschool  age,  indicate 
that  tlie  questions  yield  grades  of  maturity  affected  hy  mental  age  more  than  by  chrono¬ 
logical  age. 

♦1267.  Hagman,  Elizabeth  Pleger,  The  companionships  of  preschool  chil¬ 
dren.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  University  of  Iowa,  1033.  72  p. 

(University  of  Iowa  studies.  New  series,  no.  205,  Studies  in  child  welfare 
vol.  7,  no.  4.) 

Attempts  to  develop  a  valid  and  reliable  method  for  measuring  the  frequency  of 
companionships  in  preschool  children. 

1268.  Jarrell,  Mary.  Quantitative  experiences  of  nursery  school  and  kinder¬ 
garten  children.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody,  188  p.  xns. 

The  children's  quantitative  experiences  were  inseparable  from  their  other  learning 
experiences;  they  employed  In  their  activities  elements  of  all  the  mathematical  processes 
emphasized  in  the  elementary  school. 

1209.  Loomis,  A.  M.  Technique  for  observing  the  sociul  behavior  of  nursery 
school  children.  New  Xork  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1031. 

100  p. 

A  study  was  made  of  physical  contacts  of  27  nursery  school  children  for  2  hours 
In  15-minute  periods.  Correlations  were  found  between  physical  contacts  ami  muscular 
tension,  use  of  language,  and  age. 

1270.  McCarthy,  Dorothea  A.  The  language  development  of  the  preschool 
child.  Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota  press,  3981,  174  p.  (Institute 
of  child  welfare  monograph  series  no.  4.) 

This  la  a  study  of  140  children  of  18,  24,  30,  30,  42,  48,  and  54  mouths,  In  Minneap¬ 
olis.  The  children  represented  every  strata  of  society.  Each  child  was  observed  in- 
divlduaUy  either  in  his  own  home,  or  lu  some  place  very  familiar  to  him.  Fifty  con¬ 
secutive  verbal  responses  were  recorded  for  each  child  exactly  ns  they  sounded  to  the 
experimenter.  Data  Indicate  a  more  rapid  development  of  language  among  girls,  and 
earlier  language  development  among  the  children  of  the  tipper  soebt-mmomU*  classes. 
At  3  years  of  age  the  child  has  acquired  several  thousand  words,  lie  has  a  ready  com¬ 
mand  of  all  the  Inflections  of  the  language  and  can  use  language  for  communicating  all 
his  thoughts,  needs,  and  desires. 

1271.  Mitchell,  Eleanor  Morgan,  Observations  of  nursery  school  children. 
Master’s,  1931.  Louisiana. 

1272.  Mumford,  Mary.  An  evaluation  of  play  activity  of  the  preschool  child 
based  on  potential  postural  improvement.  Master’s,  1931.  Iowa.  St,  Coll. 

1273.  Phillips,  David  Pollock,  Techniques  for  measuring  the  results  of 
parent  education:  Eating  ami  sleeping  in  the  ease  of  preschool  children  ha 
the  home  environment  Doctor’s,  1932.  Iowa.  (Abstract  in:  University  of 
Iowa  studies.  Series  on  aims  and  progress  of  research,  no,  38.  New  series, 
no,  248*  1  p.) 

Discussion  of  methods  and  materials  used  In  analyzing  and  solving  certain  problems 
of  parents  in  dealing  with  their  children. 

♦1274,  Boberts,  Katharine  Elliott.  Learning  In  preschool  and  orphanage 
children :  an  experimental  study  of  ability  to  solve  different  situations  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  plan.  Doctor’s,  1932,  Iowa.  Iowa  City,  University  of  Iowa, 
1933.  94  p.  (University  of  Iowa  studies.  New  seMes  no,  251.  Studies  in 
child  welfare,  vol.  7,  no.  3.) 

Compares  the  mental  initiative  of  21  4-year-old  children  in  a  preschool  group  of  the 
Iowa  welfare  research  station  with  19  children  from  4  years,  9  months,  to  7  years, 
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10  months  In  tlio  Iowa  soldiers’  orphans’  home.  Data  Indicate  that  learning  ability 
Is  more  closely  related  to  mental  age  than  to  chronological  age. 

*  1275.  Steels,  Harold  Manville.  A  study  of  some  factors  In  form  board 
accomplishments  of  preschool  children.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Iowa.  Iowa.  Oi  y, 
University  of  Iowa,  1933.  148  p.  (University  of  Iowa  studies,  new  series,  o. 

249  Studies  in  child  welfare,  vol.  7,  no.  2.) 

Describes  a  series  of  seven  experiments  in  form  hoard  performance^  ^oupol 
preschool  children.  The  ability  to  discriminate  form  seems  to  appear  before  the  ability 
to  see  the  relationship  between  two  units  of  the  same  form. 

127C.  Strayer,  Mary  Jane.  Age  factors  in  sociability  of  children.  Master’s, 
1932.  Ohio.  07  p.  ms. 

Describes  a  2-yenr  study  of  sociability  ratings  ou  nursery  school  children  and  a  gr  up 
formerly  In  nursery  school, 

1277.  Swanson,  Lydia  V.  Some  social  needs  of  the  preschool  child,  and  how 
these  ure  met  In  the  nursery  school.  Master’s,  1931.  Iowa  St.  o  . 

,078  Wellman  Betli  L.,  and  others.  Speech  sounds  of  young  children. 
Iotw  City,  University  of  Iowa,  1931.  82  p.  (University  of  Iowa  studies.  New 
wories  no  212,  Studios  in  child  welfare,  vol.  5,  no.  2.) 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  tj of 
ability  to  produce  correctly  the  fl0Un£®  ?f  *  .  Th  S  rellaWiity  S0f  the  test  obtained  by 

was 

0  00  +0.01  for  children  from  2  to  0  years  of  age. 

1279.  Whorley,  Katherine.  An  experimental  investigation  of  the  preschool 
child’s  sensitivity  to  compositional  unity.  Master’s,  193  .  o 
«(■«  «I»o  you,  278,  283,  and  under  Child  study ;  Child  weltare. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION,  INCLUDING  KINDERGARTEN 
AND  FIRST  GRADE 

l‘>80  Beale,  Desiree.  Factors  influencing  vocabularies  of  Intermediate  grade 

mUllne  reading  all  Influence  the  vocabularies  of  children.  _ 

1281.  Brayton,  Margaret.  Classroom  difficulties  of  student  teachers  m  the 
kindergarten.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

1282  Brooks,  Frederick  E.  Defective  vision  as  a  handicap  to  the  elementary 

school  child.  Master’s,  1932.  Washington  Univ.  So  p.  ms. 

1283.  Burke,  Emmet.  Life  activities  in  an  elementary  school.  Masters, 

1932.  Rutgers.  ,  .  „ 

1284.  Cadoo,  Sarah  E.  An  appreciation  of  occupations  in  the  elementary 

school.  Master’s,  1932.  Rutgers. 

pupUs^n^  ^att1eCWg^StschiMUai^eniublore^^™®v^oolS^°”llp  ^“lor  *  I<5’  CA’ 

aU<i28(l  Dean  Lura  May.  Procedures  for  the  better  articulation  of  kinder- 
garten  Mffi*p'rimary  education.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 
171998—33 - 8 
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1287.  Doane,  Maude  E.  Practices  in  history  in  grade  5.  Master’s,  1032. 
Chicago.  105.  p.  ms. 

Studies  practices  in  history  in  grade  i>  from  li)0t  to  1031  in  time  allotted,  course  of 
study,  reading  materials,  and  methods. 

1288.  Drummond,  Nellie  M.  Constructive  contacts  between  the  home  and 
the  primary  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  03  p.  ms. 

12S9.  Finston,  Fanny,  A  study  of  some  personality  traits  in  a  sixth  grade 
group.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

1290.  Fitzgerald,  Agnes  Rita.  The  influence  of  seating  positions  on  class- 
work  in  a  third  grade.  Master’s,  1931.  Loyola.  105  p.  ms. 

1291.  Fitzgerald,  Josephine  C.  Analysis  of  the  rhythm  of  oral  expression  of 
primary  children.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  OS  p.  ms. 

Compares  the  placement  and  duration  of  pauses  in  the  rending  and  oral  language  of 
children  In  the  primary  grades. 

1292.  Gariss,  Ferae  Grimes.  The  present  status  of  the  public-school  kinder¬ 
gartens  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

1293.  Grandstrand,  Mabel  Virginia.  The  preparation  of  a  word  list  for 
elementary  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1294  Green,  Grace  B.  Physical  status  and  school  progress  of  pupils  In 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Muster’s,  1032.  Chicago.  73  p.  nia. 

From  the  records  of  21)9  pupils  of  Monmirrut  school.  Louisville,  Ky„  It  was  determined 
that  there  is  a  relationship  between  houlth  mid  school  progress,  mid  thut  prediction  may 
be  made  for  a  group  but  not  for  an  individual. 

1295.  Gregory,  Jesse  E,  A  study  of  educational  achievement  in  six  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  in  Smith  county,  Tenn.  Master’s,  1932.  Tennessee.  133  p.  ms, 

1296.  Hewell,  Elizabeth.  Transition  from  formal  to  Informal  teaching  In  a 
first  grade.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  41  p,  ms. 

Sets  forth  dearly  how  a  transition  from  a  formal  to  an  Informal  program  came  abont 
which  affected  conditions  for  teaching  and  learning  in  a  flrHt  grade,  Parker  district, 
Green  viUe,  S.C.  Findings :  That  the  changed  set-up  of  room,  schedule,  place  of  teacher 
and  child,  subject-matter  organisation,  gave  bettor  conditions  for  teaching  and  learning. 

1297.  Jennings,  Edna  Carew.  A  study  of  the  nutrition  work  In  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  of  the  Los  Angeles  school  district  Master’s,  1932.  Southern 
California. 

1298.  Jones,  E.  L.,  and  others.  Large  units  of  instruction  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Auburn,  Alabama  polytechnic  Institute.  1932. 

1299.  Kelly-Little,  Mary.  Development  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventists  In  the  United  States.  Master's,  1932  Washington 
100  p.  ms. 

1300.  Kirkman,  Gardie  Elizabeth.  The  place  of  the  kindergarten  in  the 
child’s  adjustment  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  88  p.  ms. 

Becords  of  the  kindergarten  of  Peabody  college  were  analyzed.  The  kindergarten 
helped  the  child  to  acquire  a  better  coordination  of  Ills  body ;  improve  in  his  ability  to 
work  and  play  with  others ;  grow  In  the  persistence  of  an  undertaking ;  use  equipment 
and  materials  in  carrying  out  bis  ideas. 

1301.  Kohnen,  Bister  Loyola.  A  history  of  St.  Elizabeth  academy,  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  1882-1932.  Master’s,  1932.  St.  Louis.  113  p.  ms. 
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1302.  Leichhardt,  NTelle  Dora.  The  time  spent  on  home  study  by  intermediate 
school  pupils  of  Wichita.  Master’s,  1932.  Wichita.  107  p.  ms. 

1303.  Lucore,  Lois  Elizabeth.  Home  and  school  contacts  in  the  kindergarten 
and  ilrst  grade.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

1304.  McIntyre,  Gloria  Q.  Montgomery.  The  objective  measurement  of  the 
social  adjustment  of  fifth  and  sixth  grade  pupils  receiving  instruction  under 
an  activity  curriculum.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1305.  Mock,  Thomas  Milton.  A  comparative  study  of  the  behavior  of  pre- 
adolcscent  elementary  school  boys.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1300,  Monroe,  Walter  S,,  and  Streitz,  Ruth.  Directing  learning  in  the 
elementary  school.  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  Doubleday,  Doran  and  company,  1932. 
480  p,  (Teacher-training  series.) 

Part  1  rovers  the  techniques  applicable  to  all  teaching  procedures ;  part  2  gives 
concrete  illustration  and  expansion  of  the  general  principles  discussed  in  the  first  part 
by  its  treatment  of  specific  procedures  In  reading,  language,  social  studies,  arithmetic, 
hundwritlng,  and  arts. 

1307.  Mosley,  Ira  B.  The  status  of  educational  achievement  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  Lyon  county,  Kaus.  Master’s,  1932.  Kans.  St.  T.  C.,  Emporia. 
241  p.  ms. 

1303.  Plummer,  Helen  Corbett.  Cultural  content  of  the  public-school  cur¬ 
riculum.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St  T.  O. 

1309.  Roch,  L.  M.  The  assembly  In  Texas  elementary  schools.  Master’s, 
1932.  Texas. 

1310.  Shank,  John  W.  Supervisory  programs  in  elementary  schools.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Northwestern, 

1311.  Tinker,  Charlotte  Mae  Prichard.  Studies  in  lesson  assignments  in 
elementary  grades.  Master’s,  1932.  California.  180  p.  ms. 

Sets  up  10  criteria  for  judging  assignments. 

1312.  Tutt,  Clara,  Development  of  a  technique  to  provide  for  individual 
differences  in  a  large  first  grade.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

1313.  Whitney,  P.  I#.,  and  Willey,  G.  S.  Advantages  of  small  classes. 
School  executives  magazine,  51 : 504-500,  August  1932. 

Reports  the  results  of  an  experimental  study  of  class  size  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Trinidad  and  Pueblo,  Colo. 

1314.  Williams,  Jessie  Wardlaw.  Methods  of  teaching  through  activities 
in  the  primary  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1315-  Williamson,  Helen  C.  Self-dependence  and  responsibility  in  kinder¬ 
garten  children.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  117  p.  ms. 

Data  indicate  that  age  is  a  positive  factor  in  the  attainment  of  these  traits;  girls 
attain  self-dependence  more  quickly  than  boys;  position  in  family  group  is  a  negative 
factor  with  relation  to  these  traits. 

1316.  Woody,  Clifford.  New  problems  in  elementary  school  Instruction. 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  Public  school  publishing  company,  1932.  66  p.  ms.  (Educa¬ 
tional  problems  series.  No.  15,  an  extension  of  no.  3.) 

The  problems  were  selected  from  the  author’s  observation,  or  from  problems  referred  to 
him  for  solution  by  teachers  or  by  members  of  his  classes.  They  were  prepared  primarily 
for  use  in  universities  and  normal  schools.  They  were  intended  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
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theory  and  practice  In  the  application  of  the  principles  of  educational  psychology  to 
elementary  school  instruction. 

1317.  Yockey,  E.  Milton.  Thievery  in  the  public  schools.  Doctor's,  1932. 
California.  S3  p.  ms. 

The  outstanding  factors  contributing  to  thievery  In  the  public  schools  were :  Lack  of 
facilities  to  protect  property ;  carelessness  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  leaving 
valuables  accessible ;  and  lack  of  training  to  build  up  standards  of  honesty  and  to  deilne 
clearly  the  rights  of  property  in  the  mind  of  the  child. 

1318.  Young,  Isabel  Scott.  Behavior  problems  of  elementary  school  chil¬ 
dren.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Yale. 

See  also  200,  217-218,  224,  235,  258,  120S,  2500,  2518,  2030,  2000,  and  under  Educa¬ 
tional  tests;  Libraries  and  reading;  Professional  status  of  teachers;  School  administra¬ 
tion  ;  School  management ;  Special  methods  of  instruction ;  Special  subjects  of  curriculum ; 
Teacher  training. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

1319.  Acheson,  Joseph  H.  Study  of  secondary  school  accrediting  proce¬ 
dures.  Master’s,  1932.  Stanford. 

1320.  Alkire,  Ralph  H.  Person  content  of  the  minds  of  a  selected  group  of 
high  school  pupils.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  85  p.  ms. 

Shows  that  the  choice  of  the  persons  considered  important  by  1,953  bigh-school  pupils 
was  greatly  affected  by  recency,  nationality,  und  that  there  was  no  distinction  between 
fame  and  notoriety. 

1321.  Andrews,  Burdette  W.  A  comparative  Investigation  of  22  graduates 
of  Culver  military  academy  and  22  graduates  of  public  high  schools.  Master’s, 
1932.  Michigan.  116  p.  ms. 

*  1322,  Arnold,  Prank  J.  A  study  of  the  cooperative  method  of  education  In 
the  New  York  City  high  school.  Doctor's,  1932,  New  York.  137  p.  ms, 

Bata  were  sccnrcd  from  the  employers  of  cooperative  pupils  In  New  York  City  and  the 
school  authorities  who  have  had  cooperative  work  under  their  supervision.  Cooperative 
education  refers  to  the  alternate  week  plan  of  school  attetuluneo  nnd  employment  ami 
not  to  other  types  of  part-time  schooling  and  employment.  ItcpllcH  to  u  questionnaire 
sent  to  employers  of  cooperative  pupils  seem  to  indicate  that  a  further  extension  of  the 
cooperative  plan  Is  desirable  and  practicable, 

1323.  Ashby,  Walter  Lyle.  Vitalizing  the  high-school  graduation  program, 
Master’s,  1931.  American  Univ.  162  p.  ms. 

1324.  Bailey  Edson  Martin.  The  extent  of  the  lack  of  career  motivation  for 
pupils  failing  in  the  Manchester  high  school.  Master's,  1932.  Vermont.  154 
p.  ms. 

All  failures  of  class  of  1931  for  three  years,  class  of  1932  for  two  years,  and  class  of 
1933  for  one  year  were  studied  and  analysed. 

1325.  Baker,  Sewell  E.  A  survey  of  the  abilities,  Interests,  and  socio¬ 
economic  status  of  the  pupils  in  the  Leyden  community  high  school*  Master's, 
1982,  Northwestern, 

1326.  Bashaw,  Stanley  J.  Some  problems  of  the  small  high  school  in  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Nebraska.  Master’s,  1932,  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

1327.  Bayles,  Ernest  Edward,  A  study  of  the  problems  of  secondary  school 
teaching;  with  special  reference  to  the  theory  and  plan  of  H.  C,  Morrison* 
Doctor’s,  1982.  Ohio.  275  p.  ms. 

Studies  Morrison's  plan  as  presented  in  4*  The  practice  of  teaching  in  secondary  schools  ", 
together  with  a  discussion  of  the  way  out  of  certain  difficulties  which  his  plan  presents. 
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1328.  Bils,  Frederick  S.  Relation  of  age,  sex,  nationality,  and  paternal 
occupation  to  tlie  achievement  of  a  ninth  grade  pupil.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago. 
S4  p.  ms. 

Kinds  boys  superior  to  girls  In  history,  geography,  and  civics ;  girls  superior  to  boys  in 
spoiling  and  language  usage;  younger  pupils  achieve  much  more  than  older  pupils;  Ameri¬ 
cans  superior  to  the  north  Europeans  who  are  superior  to  the  south  Europeans  ;  and 
children  of  the  professional  and  managerial  groups  superior  to  the  laborer,  artisan,  and 
commercial  groups. 

1329.  Blind,  Ruth  E.  Vocabulary  building  in  the  secondary  school.  [Mas¬ 
ter’s]  1932.  Chicago.  114  p.  ms. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  composition  textbooks,  courses 
of  study,  teacher  interviews  and  ninth  and  twelfth  grade  composition. 

1330.  Brett,  William.  Size  of  classes  and  teaching  load  In  Illinois  high 
schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  S3  p.  ms. 

The  study  was  based  on  data  from  20  Illinois  high  schools  within  a  radius  of  100  miles 
from  Chicago.  There  was  extreme  variation  In  class  size  and  teaching  load. 

1331.  Brodhead,  John  Andre.  A  technical  institute  program  for  New 
Haven.  Master’s,  1932.  Yale. 

1332.  Cheesman,  Gwendolyn.  Is  nonresidence  a  handicap  to  the  high-school 
pupil  in  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area?  Master’s,  1932.  Rutgers. 

1333.  Chin,  Shuyung.  Adaptation  of  the  high-school  program  of  studies  to 
individual  differences.  Master's,  1931.  Stanford. 

1334.  Cochran,  Paul  O.  A  study  of  summer  high  schools  in  Ohio.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Ohio.  108  p.  ms. 

A  study  was  made  of  present  practices  of  summer  high  schools  in  Ohio,  their  organiza¬ 
tion  and  administration  (with  recommendations  for  county  adoption). 

1330.  Coe,  Roger  DeHew.  Predicting  first  year  high-school  success  in  a 
county  school  system.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Peabody. 

1330.  Davis,  Edward  S.  Occupations  and  secondary  school  curricula  of  the 
northwest.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

1337.  Dowd,  Erank.  Personality  traits  of  boys  and  girls  with  an  academic 
high-school  training  and  boys  and  girls  of  the  commercial  course.  Master’s, 
1932.  Rutgers. 

1338.  Draper,  Edgar  and  Roberts,  Alexander  C.  Study  guide  in  second¬ 
ary  education.  New  York  City,  Century  company,  1932.  151  p.  (Century 

studies  in  education.) 

Part  1  consists  of  13  sections  of  library  research  and  correlated  laboratory  units; 
part  2  contains  22  supplementary  units  which  may  be  carried  out  as  laboratory  projects 
or  as  library  research  projects;  part  3  consists  of  bibliographies  on  administration  and 
supervision,  modern  aspects  of  secondary  education,  bibliography  of  bibliographies  useful 
for  students  of  education,  and  a  blbhography  of  extensive  reading  for  students  of 
*tecondary  education. 

1339.  Edwards,  Damon  P.  Development  of  non-public  secondary  schools 
in  a  group  of  counties  in  northwest  Iowa.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  184  p.  ms. 

1340.  Ellis,  Emmett.  An  evaluation  of  state  programs  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Peabody. 

1341.  Ensinger,  Earl  William.  A  study  of  the  reliability  of  pupil  ratings 
as  guidance  criteria  based  upon  the  records  of  1,012  beginning  freshmen  in  the 
full  semester  of  1929-30  at  Arsenal  technical  schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Master’s,  1932.  Indiana.  91  p.  ms. 
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1342.  Evans,  'William  Ernest.  Community  relations  of  the  Knoxville  high 
school,  1931-32.  Master’s,  1932.  Tennessee.  182  p.  ms. 

1343.  Eancher*  W.  L.  A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  lilgh-school 
population  of  a  rural  county  of  New  York  with  reference  to  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  Doctor’s  [1932],  Cornell.  175  p.  ms. 

Compares  village  and  country  children  ranging  from  12  to  18  years  of  ago  In  a  rural 
county  of  New  York  State  in  educational  opportunities  and  success. 

1344.  Eerguson,  Aleck  Leroy.  Survey  of  the  educational  program  of  the 
Herbert  Hoover  high  sghool,  Glendale,  Cultf.  Master's,  1932.  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

1345.  Garrison,  Lloyd  A.  A  study  of  home  rooms  in  senior  high  schools. 
Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

1346.  Goetting,  M.  L.  The  development  of  standards  for  Ohio  high  schools 
to  1932.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Ohio,  419  p.  ms. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  development  of  standards  for  accrediting  high  schools  for 
the  teaching  staff,  program  of  studios,  buildings  and  equipment,  time  requirements, 
miscellaneous  Items,  and  inspection  in  relation  to  standards. 

1347.  Granberg,  G.  Gordon.  The  present  status,  trends  and  objectives  of 
the  high-school  annual.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

1348.  Guiler,  Walter  Scribner.  Difficulties  encountered  by  higli-sehool  grad¬ 
uates  in  the  use  of  pronouns.  School  review,  39 :  022^-20,  October  1931. 

Investigation  was  based  on  an  analysis  of  errors  made  by  625  high-school  graduates 
on  the  pronoun  section  of  the  Quilor-IIenry  preliminary  diagnostic  test  In  grammatical 
usage. 

1349.  -  Difficulties  encountered  by  high  school  graduates  In  the  use  of 

verbs.  School  review,  40 : 455-59,  June  1932. 

Investigation  was  based  on  an  analysis  of  errors  made  by  025  high-school  graduates 
ou  the  verb  section  of  the  Guller-Henry  preliminary  diagnostic  test  in  grammatical 
usage. 

1350.  Gump,  Elbert  Allen.  Migration  of  high-school  graduates,  1921-1925, 
from  Tama  county,  Iowa.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll. ,  102  p.  ms. 

135L  Hamburg,  Ernest  William.  The  factors  affecting  Instruction  In  the 
small  high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Oklahoma.  143  p.  ms. 

1352.  Hamilton,  Sue  C.  Programs  of  studies  of  girls  secondary  schools. 
Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  193  p.  ms. 

Compares  programs  for  grades  11-12  of  public  and  private  secondary  schools. 

1853.  Hamrin,  Shirley  Austin.  Organization  and  administrative  control  In 
high  schools.  Evanston,  Ill.,  Northwestern  university.  1982.  149  p.  (North¬ 
western  university  contributions  to  education.  School  of  education  series,  no,  6.) 

A  study  was  made  of  20  high  schools  in  four  states  by  the  personal  interview  method, 
and  of  254  schools  by  the  questionnaire  method.  The  254  schools  were  distributed  in 
45  of  the  states.  The  study  discusses  the  administrative  personnel ;  faculty  committees ; 
the  teaching  staff ;  the  superintendent  and  the  administration  of  the  high  school ;  school 
boards  and  the  administration  of  the  high  school ;  direction  and  control  of  the  teaching 
staff ;  control  of  pupils  and  their  activities ;  control  of  general  administrative  functions ; 
teacher  evaluation  of  current  practices;  and  characteristics  of  hlgh-school  organisation 
and  administrative  control,  implications. 

1854.  Harding,  William  3.  Organization  and  administration  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  high  schools  of  Arkansas.  Master’s,  1932.  Arkansas.  82  p.  ms. 
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135r>.  Hearn,  Vernice  Law.  A  study  of  the  high  schools  In  Alachua  county, 
Fla.,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidation.  Master’s,  1932.  Florida.  83  p.  ms. 

13HG.  Higgins,  Harold  Haskell.  A  case  study  of  43  probation  students  in 
WIehitu  high  school  north,  first  school  year  1930-31.  Master’s,  1932.  Kansas. 

1357.  Hoeven,  Henry.  A  survey  of  subjects  in  Iowa  high  schools.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Iowa.  97  p.  ms. 

1358.  Horner,  Chester.  A  suggested  course  in  retail  merchandising  for  the 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

1359.  Hostettler,  T.  C.  Two-  and  three-year  high  schools  of  Illinois,  1930. 
Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  190  p.  ms. 

13G0,  Ingham,  Arthur  Blaine.  A  study  of  the  educational  program  of  Pacific 
Grove  high  school  in  Its  service  to  the  community.  Master’s,  1931.  California. 
71  p.  ms. 

1301.  Johnson,  Omer  C,  Migration  of  high-school  graduates,  1921  to  1925, 
from  Mahaska  county,  Iowa.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll.  92  p.  ms. 

1302.  Judy,  Edmond  Keevil.  Reorganization  of  secondary  education  in 
Kentucky.  Master’s,  1932.  Kentucky. 

1303.  Killion,  Pearl  Errett.  Provisions  for  differentiated  curricula  in 
senior  and  4-year  high  schools  in  California.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern 
California. 

1304.  Klein,  T.  B.  The  small  high  school  in  Maryland:  its  possibilities  and 
limitations.  Master’s,  1932.  Maryland.  74  p.  ms. 

Data  indicate  that  most  of  the  small  Maryland  high  schools  could  be  consolidated  to 
their  advantage. 

1305.  Leonard,  J.  Paul,  and  Weeks,  Helen  Foss.  A  syllabus  in  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  secondary  education.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Edwards  brothers,  1932.  109  p. 

Experiment  with  300  junior  students  in  two  colleges  to  determine  the  best  materials 
to  offer  students  beginning  education.  Findings :  Carefully  planned  problems  course 
covering  one  year's  work  for  students  beginning  education.  This  course  contains  the 
significant  issues  discussed  in  such  beginning  courses  as  educational  psychology,  prin¬ 
ciples  of  secondary  education,  educational  measurement,  history  of  secondary  education, 
and  principles  and  methods  of  teaching;  It  is  an  orientation  course  and  is  designed  to 
replace  the  above  beginning  courses. 

1360.  Lewman,  John  F.  A  prognostic  study  of  success  in  high  school  based 
on  eighth  grade  marks  and  on  intelligence  test.  Master’s,  1931.  Ind.  St.  T.  O. 
35  p.  ms.  (Abstract  in.  Indiana  State  teachers  college.  Teachers  college 
journal,  3:  272-74,  July  1932.) 

Describes  the  use  of  eighth  grade  marks  in  arithmetic,  history,  English,  general  scholar¬ 
ship  average,  and  IQ’s  as  predictors. 

*1367.  McCulloch,  Mary,  A  study  of  the  written  English  equipment  of 
freshmen  entering  the  Point  Pleasant  high  school,  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Ya. 
Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  43  p.  ms. 

Analyzes  the  results  of  Drlggs-Mayhew  national  scales  and  the  Lewis  narrative  scale 
used  in  testing  117  pupils  entering  high  school  in  September  1928,  and  82  pupils  entering 
In  September  1930. 

13GS.  McDonald,  Thomas  Hobson.  High-school  class  sponsors:  a  study  of 
their  selection  and  duties.  Master’s,  1931.  Texas  Tech.  Coll. 

1869.  McGuire,  Harry  Max.  Migration  of  high-school  graduates,  1921  to 
1925,  Warren  county,  Iowa.  Master’s,.  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll.  79  p.  ms. 
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1370.  Mailer,  J.  B.  Age  versus  intelligence  ns  a  basis  for  predicting  suc¬ 
cess  in  high  school.  Teachers  college  record,  33:402-15,  February  1032, 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  (<>  doforiulnn  l he  l'^lul ionship  lirtweeu  ago  at  entrance 
to  high  school,  intelligence,  nml  scholastic  success  In  the  high  school,  and  tin*  extent  to 
which  scholarship  can  be  predicted  from  age  and  from  Intelligence.  The  study  whs  based 
on  the  records  of  5,753  high-school  graduates  from  Rt.  Louis,  Mo.,  Springfield,  Mass., 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  Sacremento,  Calif.  The  correlation  between  age  and  scholarship  was 
found  to  be  slightly  higher  than  the  correlation  betiwoon  Intelligence  and  scholarship. 
Scholastic  success  in  high  school  may  bo  predicted  from  age  at  entrance  with  as  much 
(or  as  little)  reliability  as  from  the  results  of  a  standard  intelligence  test, 

1371.  Marcell,  James  D.  A  survey  of  the  accredited  high  schools  of  Cass 
county,  Nebr.  Master’s,  1932.  Colorado. 

1372.  Mary  Lourdina,  Sister .  A  survey  of  the  present  status  of  10  parochial 
schools  conducted  by  the  Dominican  sisters  of  Tacoma,  Wash.  Master’s,  1931. 
Ohio.  SI  p.  ms. 

1373.  Millerick,  Mary  Bemidet.  A  study  of  the  occupational  adjustments  of 
a  selected  group  of  white  high-school  graduates.  Master’s,  1032.  Catholic  Unlv. 

1374.  Mitchell,  Erwin  Newton.  An  investment  phase  of  a  course  in  eco¬ 
nomics  for  the  secondary  school,  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California, 

1375.  Morgenroth,  Edwin  Carl,  The  use  and  value  of  personality  trait 
rating  scales  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern 
California. 

1376.  Mount,  Robert  Henry.  Tioga  high  school  and  its  relation  to  the 
community.  Master’s,  1931.  Louisiana. 

1377.  Neel,  Brederick  Guy.  A  study  of  needs  for  individualization  of  In¬ 
struction  in  the  small  high  schools  of  Indiana,  Master’s,  1932.  Indiana.  126 
p.  ms. 

1378.  Nevison,  Beverly  Malcolm.  Factors  conditioning  the  need  for  study 
rooms  in  secondary  schools.  Master’s,  1931,  California.  CO  p.  ms. 

Attempts  to  determine  the  space  for  study  required  for  a  high-school  period  of  60 
minutes  In  the  41  directed  study  u  type  of  organization,  and  the  study  space  required  for  a 
high  school  of  40-50-minute  periods  in  the  traditional  type  of  organization. 

1379.  Norris,  Ralph  Clarence.  Achievement  and  progress  in  Washington 
county  high-school  system.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

*1380.  O'Connell,  J.  Harold.  The  present  status  of  commercial  law  in  the 
public  senior  high  schools  of  New  York  State,  Master’s,  1032.  New  York. 
68  p.  ms. 

Discusses  the  objectives,  ideas  of  educators  concerning  the  place  of  commercial  law  In 
the  curriculum  of  the  senior  high  school,  opportunities  in  Now  York  State  for  teacher 
training  in  commercial  law,  questionnaire  data  on  the  teaching  of  commercial  law  In  the 
high  schools  of  New  York,  and  the  content  of  commercial  law  textbooks. 

1381.  dander,  Edgar  A,  A  survey  of  retail  selling  programs  in  secondary 
schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  0. 

*1382.  Oye,  Ida  St  John.  Trends  in  behavior  problems  in  a  senior  high 
school  for  girls.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  54  p.  ms. 

Describes  trends  and  causes  leading  to  behavior  problems,  deciding  factors  leading  to 
discharge  from  high  school  before  graduation,  and  changes  which  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  number  of  unsuccessful  high-school  careers. 

1383.  Bennington,  J.  A.  A  comparative  study  of  day  and  dormitory  stu¬ 
dents.  Master’s,  1932*  Peabody.  50  p.  ms. 
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13S4.  Propst,  Alma  Scott.  Migration  of  high-school  graduates,  1921  to  1925, 
Montgomery  county,  Iowa.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll.  106  p.  ms. 

1385.  Puckett,  Roswell  C.  Making  a  high-school  schedule  of  recitations. 
Now  York  City,  Longmans,  Green  and  company,  1931.  164  p.  (Review  in 

Phi  delta  kappan,  14:84,  October  1931.) 

Analyzes  practices  iu  schedule  making  in  nearly  300  high  schools  of  the  country. 


1380,  Remmers,  H.  H.  The  achievement  of  our  high  schools — results  of  the 
state  hlirh-.srhonl  testing  program,  1930-1931.  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Purdue  uni¬ 
versity,  1931.  30  p.  (Bulletin,  vol.  32,  no.  2,  October  1931.) 

During  tin*  first  year  of  the  service  101,597  pupil  subject  tests  were  used  by  240  high 
schools  of  Indiana.  The  validity  of  the  tests  as  related  to  curricular  content  is  high 
because  they  were  based  on  the  printed  state  course  of  study;  they  were  prepared  co¬ 
operatively  by  subject-matter  experts  in  high  schools  and  colleges;  and  every  test  item 
was  finally  evaluated  by  from  20  to  50  high-school  teachers  in  Indiana  teaching  the 
subject  tlie  tests  for  which  they  evaluated.  The  coefficients  of  reliability  are  in  the 
majority  of  cases  higher  than  those  reported  for  standardized  commercial  tests  in  high- 
school  subjects. 

1387.  Rogers,  John  George.  Migration  trends  of  graduates  of  Iowa  county, 
Iowa*  high  schools,  1921-1925.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Ooll.  97  p.  ms. 

13S&  Rollins,  Harry  E.  An  experiment  in  determining  the  efficiency  of 
teaching  methods  in  secondary  schools.  Master’s,  1931.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ. 
ID  p.  ms. 

Describes  an  experiment  conducted  in  grades  9-12,  in  three  schools  in  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut  covering  algebra,  chemistry,  physics,  commercial  arithmetic,  United 
ftlates  history,  and  general  science. 

1389.  Ross,  O.  R.  Individual  differences  in  senior  high  school.  Master’s, 
1932,  Ohio.  90  p.  ms* 

DIhcurhps  the  provision  for  individual  differences  in  teaching  social  studies  in  the 
senior  high  school. 

1300.  Rundell,  Edwin  Frederic.  Some  sociological  and  psychological  factors 
affecting  the  selection  of  the  small  secondary  school.  Master’s,  1931.  Buffalo. 

1391.  Safiey,  Frances.  The  high  school  in  the  press.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 
4.3  p.  ms. 

1392.  Schubert,  Cecil.  A  survey  of  the  high-school  students  of  Highland 


Park,  Ill.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

1393.  Schuchardt,  Charlotte  B,  Scientific  thinking  among  high-school  pupils 


as  shown  by  tests.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  92  p.  ms. 

Data  baaed  on  a  study  of  freshmen,  juniors,  and  seniors  at  Garfield  high  BC^1’ 
Akron^ Ohio/ and  at  J.  Sterling  Morton  high  school,  Cicero,  Ill.,  and  on  eighth  grade 
classes  at  the  Walter  Scott  school,  Chicago,  Ill.,  indicate  that  there  is  no  “  . ,  . 

to  ^ability  to  do  scientific  thinking,  as  tested  by  the  Downing  scientific  think- 
tog  test,  with  increase  in  amount  of  science  instruction. 

1394.  Sherbon,  Elizabeth.  A  study  of  the  relationship  between  certain 
Of  motor  ability  and  rhythmic  ability  In  upper  grade  and  high-school 


ir'.M.  Master’s,  1982.  Iowa. 
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1396.  Stewart,  Joseph  S.,  and  Downs,  W.  I.  The  accredited  high  schools 
of  Georgia.  Athens,  University  of  Georgia,  1931.  16  p.  (Bulletin  of  the 
University  of  Georgia,  vol,  32,  no.  1,  September  1931.  Serial  no.  505.) 

All  accredited  high  schools  of  Georgia  are  placed  in  two  groups.  Group  1  represents 
the  best  schools  in  teaching  staff,  equipment  of  laboratory,  library,  and  building,  and 
those  that  have  three-fourths  of  the  academic  teachers  holding  degrees  from  upproved 
colleges.  Group  2  represents  those  schools  that  lmve  less  equipment  in  laboratory  and 
library,  or  that  do  not  have  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  college  graduates,  but  offer 
16  units. 

1397.  Symonds,  Percival  M.  Shall  the  IQ  be  used  for  sectioning  in  the  high 
school?  Journal  of  educational  research,  24 : 138-40,  September  1931. 

1398.  Terry,  John  Gayer.  A  survey  of  the  military  secondary  schools  In 
the  United  States.  Master's,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1399.  Thomas,  William  Warner.  A  study  of  high-school  exhibits  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  Master’s,  1932.  Washington.  81  p.  ms. 

*1400.  Tonne,  M.  Henrietta.  A  survey  of  the  social  business  subjects  in 
the  public  senior  high  schools  of  the  United  States  to  determine  and  evaluate 
current  practices.  Doctor’s,  1932.  New  York.  167  p.  ms. 

Attempts  to  determine  the  preRent  situation  in  enrollment,  alms,  content,  methods  of 
instruction,  supplementary  material,  testing,  administration,  and  teacher  status,  and 
to  prevent  evaluations  of  practices  In  the  social  business  subjects. 

1401.  Turner,  Mary  Lillian,  Factors  that  influence  attendance  In  the  high 
schools  of  rural  communities.  Master’s,  1932,  Southern  California. 

1402.  Vickers,  James  Albert.  A  statistical  report  of  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  southern  states.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  205  p.  ms. 

The  4-year  high  school  is  the  most  common  type  in  the  16  southern  states  studied, 
although  3-year  senior  high  schools  and  junior-senior  high  schools  are  Increasing  rapidly 
in  number.  Three-year,  four-year,  and  two-year  Junior  high  schools  were  commonly  used 
in  recent  years.  The  junior  high  school  of  the  7-8-9  type  was  reported  us  most  numer¬ 
ous  by  the  southern  states. 

*  1403.  Warner,  Ira  L.  The  present  status  of  cocurricular  activities  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  West  Virginia.  Master’s,  1932,  West  Virginia.  155  p.  ms. 

Determines  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  cocurricular  activities;  the  typos  of  activi¬ 
ties  organized  and  the  nature  of  their  organization  and  administration ;  the  preparation 
of  the  principals  and  teachers  for  organizing  and  conducting  the  activities,  and  their 
attitudes  toward  them;  the  teacher  cost  of  the  activities;  and  the  modiUcutlona  that 
could  he  made  to  increase  their  service  to  the  pupils. 

1404.  Washburn,  Carl  D.  The  rise  of  the  high  school  in  Ohio.  Doctor’s, 
1932.  Ohio.  325  p.  ms. 

A  history  of  the  origins  and  rise  of  the  public  high  school  In  Ohio;  its  expansion  to 
1875. 

1405.  Wedge,  Walter  B.  Instructional  needs  of  Preble  county,  Ohio,  high 
schools  and  possible  methods  of  curriculum  extension.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio. 
148  p.  ms. 

A  survey  was  made  of  the  programs  of  study  and  costs  of  Instruction  In  11  rural 
centralized  and  consolidated  high  schools  with  proposals  for  curriculum  extension  by 
means  of  the  alternation  of  courses,  the  tutorial  plan,  and  correspondence  courses. 

1406.  Weigel,  J.  Curtis,  A  study  of  the  influence  of  the  home,  the  school, 
and  employment  upon  the  educational  and  vocational  plans  of  employed  high 
school  boys  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Master's,  1932,  Indiana.  98  p.  ms. 
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1407.  White,  Bruce  E.  A  study  of  160  high-school  seniors  in  an  attempt 
to  discover  any  characteristics  peculiar  to  performers  or  nonperformers.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1032.  Washington.  120  p.  ms. 

Finds  performers  superior  to  the  average  In  cultural,  moral,  and  religious  character¬ 
istics,  in  education  of  their  parents,  in  Interest  in  school  activities,  whereas  nonper- 
formers  have  little  interest  in  school  activities  and  are  below  the  average  in  the  other 
traits  studied. 

140S.  White,  Daisy.  An  investigation  of  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  high- 
school  pupils.  Master’s,  1032.  Louisiana. 

1400.  Whitney,  E.  L.  How  to  study  in  high  school.  Greeley,  Colorado 
State  teachers  college  [1032]. 

This  is  a  handbook  for  high-school  pupils,  giving  in  popular  form  detailed  standards 
for  study  based  on  accepted  psychological  research. 

*  1410.  Wilcox,  Rothwell.  Private  secondary  education  in  the  Association 
of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the  southern  states.  Doctor’s,  1932. 
Johns  Hopkins.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Johns  Hopkins  university  press,  1932.  151  p. 
(Johns  Hopkins  university.  Studies  in  education  no.  19.) 

Data  were  secured  on  the  163  private  schools  listed  in  the  1928  yearbook  of  the 
Bout  horn  asHodntUm.  DIhcubhcs  the  relation  of  the  southern  private  school  to  health, 
efficiency  of  instruction,  homo,  vocational  guidance,  citizenship,  worthy  use  of  leisure 
time,  religious  training  and  the  formation  of  ethical  character,  problems,  and  claims 
of  private  schools,  and  the  private  school  and  the  association. 

1411.  Williams,  Daniel  T.  A  study  of  the  department  head  as  supervisor 
in  some  large  California  high  schools.  Master’s,  1931.  California. 

1412.  Williams,  Helen  Webster.  A  follow-up  study  of  girls  who  have 
attended  the  Redlands  high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1413.  Williams,  Kenneth  East.  Classroom  supervision  in  the  accredited 
secondary  public  schools  of  Florida.  Master’s,  1932.  Florida.  85  p.  ms. 

1414.  Yap,  Diosdado  Maurillo.  Secondary  education  in  the  Philippines. 
Master’s,  1931,  George  Washington.  101  p.  ms. 

Dlwemmcs  the  historical  background  of  the  educational  systems,  enrollments  by  cur¬ 
ricula  and  In  courses,  and  shows  that  the  American  academic  program  has  Influenced 
education  In  the  Philippines  more  than  has  the  vocational  program. 

See  also  7-9,  11,  17,  27,  42,  57,  60,-71,  114,  144,  182,  214-215,  222,  228,  230,  310, 
817,  2508,  2511,  2523,  2532,  2646,  2674,  2750,  2772,  2928,  2935,  2949,  and  under  Com¬ 
mercial  education ;  Education  extension ;  Educational  and  vocational  guidance ;  Health 
and  physical  education ;  Libraries  and  reading ;  Manual  and  vocational  training ;  Pro¬ 
fessional  status  of  teachers;  School  administration;  School  management;  Special  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  curriculum ;  Teacher  training. 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

1415.  Beatley,  Bancroft.  Achievement  in  the  junior  high  school.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  university  press,  1932.  92  p.  (Harvard  studies  in 
education,  vol.  18.) 

Compares  growth  in  achievement  in  reading,  language,  arithmetic,  certain  aspects  of 
science  and  the  social  studies  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  grade  in  six  Massachusetts 
school  systems.  Three  of  the  systems  were  organized  on  the  6-3-3  plan  and  the  others 
on  the  8-4  plan.  Pupils  In  the  junior  high  school  system  were  paired  on  the  basis  of 
sex,  chronological  age,  intelligence  quotient,  and  educational  age  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  grade,  with  similar  pupils  in  the  non-junior  system.  Data  Indicate  that 
neither  type  of  school  has  demonstrated  Its  superiority  over  the  other  type  In  furthering 
gains  in  achievement  in  fundamentals. 
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1416.  Bietry,  J.  Richard.  Problems  In  teaching  speech  In  secondary  schools. 
Master’s,  1932,  Southern  California. 

1417.  Bowles,  James  0.  The  advisory  system  in  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Jun¬ 
ior  high  school.  Master’s,  11)31.  Ind,  St.  T.  O.,  12S  p.  ms.  (Abstract  in: 
Indiana  State  teachers  college.  Teachers  college  journal,  3:274-75,  July  1932.) 

Finds  the  advisory  program  helpful  In  Improving  student  conduct,  enriching  Interests 
of  superior  students,  helping  students  who  were  continual  failures,  and  lu  reducing 
truancy  and  elimination. 

1418.  Burtis,  Edith.  A  study  to  determine  how  the  junior  high  schools  In 
Southern  California  handle  those  functions  generally  conceded  to  be  the  work 
of  a  visiting  teacher.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1419.  Butler,  William  Eay.  Some  effects  of  the  motion  picture  upon  junior 
high  school  children.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California, 

1420.  Byrn,  John  W.  Junior  high  school  in  action:  a  survey  of  the  Uonsc- 
velt  junior  high  school  of  San  Jose,  Calif.  Master’s,  1932.  Stanford. 

1421.  Clark,  Ronald  W.  Status  of  the  junior  high  school  in  IlUnols. 
Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  108  p.  ms. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  status  of  the  junior  high  school  In  Illinois  (outside  of 
Chicago)  with  respect  to  the  administrative  and  teaching  staff,  the  curriculum,  and 
general  organization  and  administration. 

1422.  Cline,  Mildred  Anne.  The  history  and  present  status  of  speech  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Los  Angeles  evening  high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern 
California. 

1423.  Creel,  Rankin  Ernest  Migration  of  high-school  graduates,  1921-25, 
from  Cherokee  county,  Iowa.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St,  Coll.  69  p.  ms. 

1424.  Dodrill,  Ellsworth.  A  study  of  the  relation  of  achievement  in  par¬ 
ticular  fields  in  high  school  to  achievement  In  particular  fields  in  college. 
Master’s,  1932.  Kans.  St.  T.  0.,  Hays.  54  p.  ms. 

Compares  high-school  and  college  grades  of  280  freshmen  who  enrolled  nt  Fort  Hays 
Kansas  State  college  in  September  1930,  and  finds  that  grading  systems  In  high  Bchools 
vary  greatly ;  and  that  differences  in  high-school  preparation  caused  variation  in  college 
success. 

1425.  Dugan,  John  Edward.  The  junior  high  school.  Doctor’s,  1932. 
Rutgers. 

1426.  Box,  Elvira,  The  relationship  between  the  economic  status  and  the 
mentality  of  junior  high  school  pupils.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

1427.  Haberman,  Samuel  John.  Current  practices  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  junior  high  school  curricula  In  certain  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1428.  Harrington,  Harold  Leontine.  A  score  card  for  the  mechanical 
organization  of  junior  high  schools.  Doctor’s,  1931.  Michigan.  292  p.  (Ab¬ 
stracts  of  dissertations  and  theses  in  education,  1917-1931.  p.  70-73.) 

1429.  Hibbert,  Bernice  Bradford.  Improving  study  in  junior  and  senior 
high  school  Master’s,  1932.  Oklahoma.  131  p.  ms. 

1480,  Himebaugh,  Sister  Mary  Cecelia.  Theories  concerning  junior  high 
school  curricula  with  their  practical  application  to  the  junior  high  schools  of 
Chicago.  Master’s,  1981.  Loyola.*  76  p.  ms. 

1431.  Howland,  Stanley  Eord.  The  comparative  effectiveness  of  three  plans 
of  ability  grouping  In  junior  high  school  Master’s,  1982.  Southern  California. 
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1432.  Kelly,  James  Joseph.  The  junior  high  school  is  justifiable  as  an 
effective  educational  agency.  Master’s,  1932.  Boston  Coll. 

3433.  Kelly,  Sherman.  Survey  of  the  withdrawals  from  the  Roosevelt 
junior  high  school  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  December,  1931.  Master’s,  1932. 
Rutgers. 

1434.  Kelsey,  Ruth  Marie.  The  comparison  of  scholastic  standing  among 
children  of  native-born  parents  with  children  of  foreign-born  parents.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1032.  Denver.  159  p.  ms. 

Data  indicate  that  groups  of  foreign-born  children  are  more  consistent  in  making 
higher  modian  grades  than  are  groups  of  native-born  children ;  the  foreign  born  show 
no  groat  or  handicap  in  the  use  of  English  than  do  the  native  born ;  the  foreign  born 
arc  superior  in  effort  to  the  native  born. 

1435,  Knapp,  Max.  A  survey  of  a  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  junior  high  school  made 
with  the  view  of  discovering  what  correlation  exists  between  the  trades  taught 
mul  the  trades  practiced  by  its  graduates.  Master’s,  1932.  Coll,  of  the  City  of 
N.  Y.  57  p,  ms. 

143(>.  Kropf,  Glenn  S.  An  analysis  of  junior  high  school  newspapers. 
Master's,  1932,  Chicago.  77  p.  ms. 

An  analysis  of  401  junior  high  school  newspapers  secured  from  177  schools  in  105 
cities  located  in  30  states,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

1437.  Layton,  "Warren  Kenneth..  A  study  of  pubescence  in  junior  high 
school  boys.  Doctor’s,  1931.  Michigan.  342  p.  (Abstracts  of  dissertations 
and  theses  in  education,  1917-1931,  p.  76-79.) 

Finds,  from  a  study  of  547  boys  in  the  Foch  intermediate  school,  Detroit,  Mich.,  that 
attendance  and  punctuality  records  and  marks  in  school  citizenship  wore  poorer;  teacher’s 
ratings  of  conduct  indicated  poorer  adjustment  on  the  part  of  pubescent  boys  than  for 
either  prepubescent  or  partially  pubescent  boys. 

1438.  Loeffler,  H*  W.  Home- room  activities  in  Texas  junior  high  schools. 
Master's,  1932.  Texas. 

1439.  MacLeod,  Bruce.  A  survey  of  the  printing  equipment  In  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  in  the  United  States.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

♦  1440.  Marsden,  Carl  A.  A  critical  and  experimental  empirical  study  of 
homogeneous  grouping  in  a  public  junior  high  school.  Doctor’s,  1932.  New 
York.  201  p.  ms. 

Describes  an  experiment  in  homogeneous  grouping  carried  out  in  the  Al-Mar,  N.  J., 
junior  high  school. 

1441.  Merwin,  Eula  R.  What  the  high-school  girl  expects  of  her  dean  of 
girls.  Master's,  1932.  Nebraska.  71  p.  ms. 

1442.  Mumford,  Tracy  R  Remedial  treatment  of  disciplinary  problems 
in  certain  high  schools  in  Nebraska.  Master’s,  1932.  Nebraska.  60  p.  ms. 

1443.  Fhinney,  Royal  Victor.  The  2-year  junior  high  schools  of  Kansas, 
a  survey.  Master’s,  1932.  Kansas. 

1444.  Redfern,  Barton.  The  home  room  in  the  accredited  high  schools  of 
Nebraska.  Master's,  1932.  Nebraska.  124  p.  ms. 

*  1445.  Rosenfeld,  Joseph.  Leisure-time  activities  of  junior  high  school 
boys :  a  study  of  the  lower  East  side  of  Manhattan.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York. 
49  p.  ms. 

Discusses  the  environment  of  the  boys  studied,  the  noncommercial  public  recreational 
facilities,  semipublic,  commercial,  and  unorganized  recreational  facilities. 
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1446.  Selleok,  Eugene  Hoy.  Organizing  ft  2-year  junior  high  school  for 
Des  Plaines,  Ill.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

1447.  Stanforth,  Della  L.  Work  activities  of  boys  and  girls  in  Junior  high 
schools  In  Denver.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  127  p.  ms. 

Finds  that  the  out  of  school  activities  of  pupils  varied  greatly,  hoys  do  a  great  deal 
of  housework,  and  older  children  in  the  junior  high  school  have  more  responsibilities  than 
the  younger  children. 

1448.  Stephens,  M.  H.  A  ease  study  in  planning  a  Junior  high  school 
Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  1(50  p.  ms. 

1449.  Strain,  Boy  Quincy.  Pupil  achievement  in  the  Compton  junior  high 
schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1450.  Strang,  Buth.  Knowledge  of  social  usage  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  School  and  society,  34 : 709-12,  November  21,  1931. 

1451.  Sturges,  Earl  W.  A  study  of  the  noon-day  activities  In  the  junior 
high  schools  of  Southern  California.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1452.  Sullivan,  Ethel  MacKenzie.  Case  studies  of  graduates  of  a  Los 
Angeles  junior  high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1453.  Wooledge,  Lucile  Boberts.  The  content  of  junior  high  school  hand¬ 
books.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

See  also  208,  210,  215,  200,  2510,  2520,  2750,  2758,  2057,  2050,  2001;  and  under 
Commercial  education;  Education  extension;  Educational  and  vocational  guidance; 
Health  and  physlcul  education;  Libraries  and  reading;  Manual  and  vocational  training; 
Professional  status  of  teachers;  School  administration ;  School  management ;  Special  sub¬ 
jects  of  curriculum ;  Teacher  training. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

1454.  Adams,  Harold  Bertram.  Some  aspects  of  the  popularizing  function 
of  the  junior  college.  Master’s,  1931.  Claremont.  180  p.  ms. 

Finds  that  students  prefer  college-preparatory  to  terminal  courses,  and  that  many 
students  now  attending  Junior  coUeges  would  formerly  have  attended  universities  and 
colleges  of  liberal  arts. 

14&5.  Baldwin,  Clayton  Martin.  Building  provisions  for  a  2-year  junior 
college  in  California.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1456.  Chamberlain,  Leo  M.,  and  Q-ard,  Paul  D.  Study  habits  of  junior 
college  students.  Lexington,  University  of  Kentucky,  1931.  39  p.  (University 
of  Kentucky,  Bulletin  of  the  bureau  of  school  service,  vol.  4,  no.  1,  Septem¬ 
ber  1931.) 

Data  were  Recured  on  15  private  junior  colleges  of  Kentucky  during  the  school  year 
1930-31.  Data  Indicate  that  the  working  load  of  the  students  averaged  2,43  hour#  for 
each  semester  hour  of  credit;  differences  In  the  study  lmblts  of  the  students  do  not  favor 
either  the  men  or  women  students;  evidence  indicates  that  tUere  are  wide  variations 
among  the  instructors  within  a  single  Junior  college,  and  among  all  instructors  of  the 
colleges  studied,  in  the  average  amounts  of  work  obtained  from  students  per  week  per 
semester  hour  of  credit ;  the  average  load  per  week  per  semester  hour  of  credit  ranges 
from  5.38  hours  for  the  commercial  subjects  to  2.08  hours  for  psychology ;  there  Is 
little  variation  in  the  study  load  effected  by  class  size  after  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  exceeds  30;  when  the  students  of  the  15  colleges  are  considered  as  one  group, 
it  appears  that  the  heavier  the  carrying  load  of  the  student,  the  Jess  will  be  the  amount 
of  preparation  for  each  semester  hour  of  work;  there  is  little  variation  in  the  unit 
measure  of  preparation  effected  by  the  credit  value  of  a  course  as  long  as  the  number  of 
semester  credits  is  not  fewer  than  two  nor  more  than  four. 
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1457.  Clement,  John  Addison,  and  Smith,  Vivian.  Thomas.  Public  junior 
college  legislation  in  the  United  States.  Urbana,  University  of  Illinois,  1932. 
61  p.  (University  of  Illinois  bulletin,  vol.  29,  no.  58,  March  13,  1932.  Bureau 
of  educational  research.  Bulletin  no.  61.) 

Data  were  Koeurod  from  school  laws  of  the  various  states,  state  statutes  or  codes  in  the 
law  library  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  recent  studies  of  several  phases  of  Junior 
college  legislation,  and  replies  to  a  questionnaire  received  from  43  states.  There  are 
212  Junior  colleges  In  35  states,  In  20  of  which  there  is  some  kind  of  Junior  college  legis¬ 
lation,  Recent  legislation  tends  to  standardize  the  Junior  college  rather  than  encourage  It. 
The  laws  and  state  department  standards  of  the  states  recognize  the  junior  college  as  an 
institution  on  the  secondary  level  but  insist  that  it  do  work  of  college  grade. 

145S.  Conrad,  Esther  J*  A  personnel  study  of  junior  college  women* 
Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1459.  Eells,  Walter  Crosby.  California  junior  college  mental  educational 
survey.  Educational  record,  11:281-91,  October  1931. 

1460.  Gillen  water,  Lester  M.  The  mortality  of  the  junior  college  in  the 
noii thorn  states.  Muster’s,  1932.  Peabody.  83  p.  ms. 

1401.  Hale,  Wyatt  Walker.  Assimilation,  success,  and  attitude  of  junior 
college  graduates  in  higher  institutions.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Stanford. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  junior  colleges  have  been 
successful  in  preparing  their  graduates  for  advanced  work  and  the  student  life  in 
schools  of  higher  education.  Cooperation  of  116  junior  colleges  and  318  higher  Institu¬ 
tions  was  enlisted  and  records  of  4,100  graduates  of  Junior  colleges  from  1926  to  1929 
were  studied.  Findings  show  that  graduates  of  junior  colleges  assimilate  the  work  and 
activities  of  higher  Institutions;  the  junior  college  is  performing  Its  service  of  preparing 
pupils  for  higher  schools  in  a  relatively  satisfactory  manner. 

1402.  Hibbs,  W.  It,  Follow-up  study  of  the  graduates  of  junior  colleges  in 
the  states  of  Kansas  and  Illinois,  192S-1931.  Master’s,  1932.  Illinois. 

1403.  King,  Homer  P.  Personnel  study  of  junior  college  men  from  rural 
farms.  Master’s,  1932.  Stanford. 

1404.  Kuehn,  Truman  Claire.  Analysis  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  the 
registrar  in  the  junior  college.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1495.  Leighton,  Arthur  Whiting.  The  place  of  the  Junior  college  in  tech¬ 
nical  education  and  in  relation  to  engineering  education.  Doctor’s,  1932. 
Harvard, 

1490.  Mawe,  Vesta  Milrae.  The  status  of  merchandising  education  in  the 
Junior  college.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1407.  Moses,  Virginia  Holmes.  Articulation  in  business  education  between 
junior  colleges  and  higher  institutions  in  California.  Master’s,  1932. 
Southern  California. 

1468.  Moyse,  George  U.  Vocational  guidance  of  junior  college  students  in 
California  with  especial  study  of  the  Glendale  junior  college.  Master’s,  1932. 
Southern  California. 

1469.  Mullins,  Vernon  Howard.  Survey  of  junior  college  curricula  with 
regard  to  occupational  opportunity  in  art.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1470.  Paige,  Katherine  Asher.  The  organization  of  a  training  course  for 
playground  directors  adapted  to  the  junior  college  level  of  education  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 
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1471.  Peterson,  Mrs.  Lydia.  Student  problems  In  a  denominational  junior 
college.  Master’s,  1932.  Nebraska,  103  p.  ms. 

1472.  Schlauch,  Gustav  H.  A  study  of  public  junior  colleges  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Washington.  180  p.  ms. 

The  public  junior  colleges  in  Washington  are  fulfilling  In  a  creditable  manner  the 
claims  made  for  them.  Their  students  feel  that  they  have  btM*n  successful  In  wpite 
of  lack  of  funds  and  the  junior  college  transfers  In  higher  Institutions  are  earning 
grades  practically  equal  to  those  earned  by  “native”  students  nt  these  Institutions, 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  far  as  high-school  averages  are  an  Indication  of  ability,  the 
Junior  colleges  are  receiving  students  slightly  inferior  to  those  entering  the  freshman 
year  of  the  higher  Institutions. 

1473.  Whitney,  P.  L.  Recent  legislation  affecting  the  junior  college.  School 
review,  39 :  775-81,  December  1931. 

Surveys  state  laws  on  the  junior  college  passed  at  the  last  legislative  assemblies  of 
the  48  states. 

1474.  Whytock,  Norman  Robert  Achievement  and  remediation  of  entering 
junior  college  freshmen  in  certain  fundamental  processes  relating  to  the  study 
of  English,  Doctor’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1475.  Worthy,  Elmer  Thomas.  Orientation  courses  in  junior  colleges. 
Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

See  also  161,  249,  505,  953,  1160,  1210,  2242,  2422,  2732,  2797,  2855,  3050. 
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1476.  Amland,  Harold  J.  A  personnel  study  of  teachers  in  training  at  the 
University  of  Iowa.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa,  50  p,  ms. 

1477.  Ballard,  Ray  H.  The  training  of  teachers  of  physical  education  In 
selected  high  schools  of  Oklahoma.  Master’s,  1932.  Oklahoma.  217  p,  ms. 

1478.  Bankhead,  Richard  M.  The  relation  of  training,  experience,  and 
tenure  to  the  salaries  of  elementary  teachers  of  Texas.  Master’s,  1932. 
Colorado. 

1479.  Pairchild,  Raymond  A.  Administrative  practices  In  the  improvement 
of  teacher  education  in  state  teachers  colleges.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

1480.  Peig,  Chester  A  The  effectiveness  of  correspondence  study  as  com¬ 
pared  with  campus  study  in  teacher  training.  Dot-tor’s,  1932.  lVun.  State. 

1481.  Pihnger,  Charles  J.  Preparation  of  mathematics  teachers  in  Colo¬ 
rado  high  schools.  Master’s,  1982.  Colorado. 

1482.  Pish,  Leward  Pessenden.  The  development  of  teacher  training  in 
Kansas.  Master’s,  1932.  Kans.  St.  T.  C.,  Emporia.  131  p.  ms. 

1483.  Goode,  Louise  H,  Study  of  teacher  training  In  Colorado.  Master’s, 
1932.  Sanford. 

1484.  Hagerty,  Sister  Agnes  Clare.  Critical  points  In  the  construction  of  a 
teacher-training  curriculum.  Doctor’s,  1932.  California.  197  p.  ms. 

Alms  to  present  the  status  of  current  curricular  practice  In  4-year  teachers  colleges 
concerning  certain  critical  points,  to  identify  correct  procedures  and  rectify  defects,  ami 
to  construct  a  set  of  policies  supported  by  the  facts  and  principles  inherent  in  the  data. 

1485.  Hagan,  M.  R.  Commercial  teacher  training  as  a  function  of  tmlver* 
sities.  Master’s,  1931.  Illinois,  79  p.  ms. 

*  1486.  Hall,  Mary-Ethel.  A  study  of  the  need  of  laboratory  experience 
in  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers  of  physical  education  limited  to  the 
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organization  and  administration  of  laboratory  experience  in  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Colorado.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  49  p.  ms. 

14S7.  Hitechew,  William  Howard.  The  training,  experience,  tenure,  and 
salary  of  teachers  in  the  accredited  high  schools  of  Georgia.  Master’s,  1932. 
Emory. 

14SS.  Hoffman,  Erwin  W,  Preparation  of  teachers  of  social  science  sub¬ 
jects.  Master’s,  1932.  Wyoming.  79  p.  ms. 

1489.  Hurd,  A.  W.  Summaries  of  a  factual  questionnaire  on  the  training 
of  prospective  teachers  of  science.  Science  education,  16 : 134r49,  December 
1931. 

1490,  -  What  is  professionalized  subject  matter  in  teacher  training? 

Science  education,  16 : 238-43,  February  1932. 

*1491.  Jackson,  Margaret  Merle.  The  training  of  high-school  English 
teachers  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Master’s,  1932.  N.  M.  St,  T.  C.  54  p.  ms. 

1492.  Jones,  Archie  N.  The  training,  experience,  and  activities  of  176  Min¬ 
nesota  music  teachers  and  supervisors.  Master’s,  1931.  Minnesota.  125  p.  ms. 

*  1493.  Jones,  Henry  Lane.  A  study  of  the  fitness  of  the  high-school  teachers 
of  Tennessee  to  teach  as  evidenced  by  their  college  transcripts.  Doctor’s,  1931. 
Peabody.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  George  Peabody  college  for  teachers,  1931.  163  p. 
(Contribution  to  education,  no.  90.) 

Thi«  study  confines  itself  to  a  study  of  the  transcripts  of  the  Tennessee  high-school 
teachers  who  taught  in  the  4-year  county  high  schools  of  the  state  during  the  session 
1929-30 ;  to  an  interpretation  of  their  fitness  to  teach,  based  on  their  college  transcripts, 
the  subjects  they  taught  during  the  session  1929-30  as  shown  by  their  reports  to  the 
State  department  of  education. 

1494,  Keller,  Adrian  Deboe,  An  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  the  teacher- 
training  courses  offered  by  the  state  of  California  by  means  of  the  opinions  of 
beginning  industrial  arts  teachers  and  their  principals.  Master’s,  1932.  South- 
ern  California. 

1495*  Liu,  Henry  Chao.  Origin  and  development  of  teacher  training  in 
California.  Master’s,  1931.  Stanford. 

1496.  McCandless,  Harrison  Phelps.  How  to  prepare  or  qualify  for  the 
teaching  profession.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1497.  Maclin,  Edward  Silver.  Subject  matter  and  professional  preparation 
of  high-school  teachers  in  West  Virginia.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  91  p.  ms. 

Studies,  statistically,  the  subject  matter  and  professional  preparation  of  high-school 
teachers  In  first,  second,  and  third  class  high  schools,  together  with  the  number  of  fields 
In  which  each  teacher  teaches. 

1498.  Merrill,  Beynold  Cluff.  The  efficacy  of  special  as  compared  with  a 
'  general  methods  course  in  a  teacher-training  program  for  elementary  schools. 

Doctor’s,  1931.  California.  83  p.  ms. 

1499.  Montgomery,  John  I’leshman,  Avenues  to  advancement  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

*  1500.  Pannell,  Henry  C.  The  preparation  and  work  of  Alabama  high-school 
teachers.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  New  York  City,  Teachers  college, 
Columbia  university,  1933.  118  p.  (Contributions  to  education,  no.  551.) 

Investigation  of  the  principles  underlying  the  preparation  and  work  of  high-school 
teachers  in  Alabama,  and  suggestions  for  a  program  of  improvement.  Data  from  2,018 
white  teachers  in  accredited  echoolB  during  1028—29,  and  from  records  in  the  state 
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department  of  education  were  collected.  Conclusions:  The  Hmnll  high  school  should  he 
eliminated;  definite  standards  for  the  training  of  high-school  teachers  should  he  main¬ 
tained;  strict  compliance  with  those  regulations  should  be  exacted;  sound  minimum 
salary  schedule  devised  to  reward  Individual  merit  and  training. 

1501.  Peterson,  Francis.  Philosophies  of  education  current  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers  in  the  United  States.  A  study  of  4  state  touchers  colleges,  12 
normal  schools  and  9  liberal  arts  colleges.  Doctor's,  19H1,  T.  <’.,  <A>1,  Vniv. 

Data  indicate  that  the  members  of  each  of  the  teaching  staff  often  differ  widely  among 
themselves  In  their  point  of  view  on  educational  problems;  teacher  opinions  are  often 
“sloganized”;  the  staffs  of  the  teachers  colleges  tend  to  approximate  a  50-00  con¬ 
servative-liberal  score  more  often  than  do  the  normal  schools ;  liberal  arts  college  facul¬ 
ties  tend  to  be  more  academic  and  formal  In  educational  though L  and  practice  than  the 
separate  teacher-training  Institutions. 

1502.  Quackenbush,  George  McConkey.  Study  of  the  professional  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  industrial  scholarship  group  of  State  teachers  college,  Buffalo, 
NX  Master’s,  1931.  Buffalo. 

*  1503.  Bidgway,  Carroll  'William*  A  comparative  study  of  the  training 
and  teachers  combinations  of  Kansas  high -school  teachers.  Master’s,  1031. 
Kans.  St.  T.  C.,  Emporia.  Topeka,  Kansas  State  printing  plant,  11>31.  31  p. 
(Bulletin  of  the  graduate  division,  Kansas  State  teachers  college  of  Emporia. 
Studies  in  education,  no.  5.  October  1931.) 

Attempts  to  determine  the  common  teaching  combinations ;  the  percent  of  Kansas  high- 
school  teachers  who  have  majored  or  minored  In  college  in  the  subjects  they  are  teaching 
in  high  school;  the  percent  of  teachers  who  are  teaching  one,  two,  three,  or  more  subjects 
In  fields  which  were  not  considered  as  majors  or  minors  In  the  college  course  of  tlie 
teacher ;  the  subject  fields  in  which  teachers  are  paid  the  best  salaries ;  and  the  differences 
In  salaries  paid  the  graduates  of  the  different  Kansas  colleges. 

1504.  Bouse,  Laurance  Tunnicliffe,  A  further  study  of  the  value  of  social 
education  in  the  professional  preparation  of  tea  chore.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo. 
St  T.  C. 

*1505.  Shannon,  Edith  Beed.  The  professional  education  of  teachers  In 
New  Jersey.  History  of  its  origin  and  development.  Doctor’s,  1932.  New 
York.  431  p,  ms. 

Part  1,  Early  history  of  teacher  education  in  New  Jersey  from  1602  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  first  normal  school,  1855 ;  part  2.  Development  of  the  program  for  the 
professional  education  of  teachers ;  part  3,  Era  of  complete  expansion  of  the  state  pro¬ 
gram  for  educating  teachers ;  part  4.  Present  status  of  the  program  for  the  professional 
education  of  teachers  in  New  Jersey, 

*1506.  Smith,  Travis  Edwin.  The  rise  of  teacher  training  In  Kentucky. 
Doctor’s,  1932.  Peabody.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  George  Peabody  college  for  teach¬ 
ers,  1932.  194  p.  (Contribution  to  education,  no.  99.) 

Discusses  the  educational  status  of  pioneer  Kentucky,  the  early  influences  ess  the  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers,  the  influence  of  educational  organizations,  the  department  of  education, 
and  of  private  institutions  on  the  professional  education  of  teachers,  and  the  convergence 
of  various  influences  on  the  final  establishment  of  state  normal  schools  In  Kentucky. 

*  1507.  Spanton,  William  T.  Training  teachers  in  supervised  farm  practice 
methods.  The  pre-employment  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  to 
conduct  supervised  farm  practice  in  all-day  schools.  Doctor’s,  1932.  American 
Univ.  Washington,  United  States  Government  printing  office,  1932.  125  p. 
(U.  S,  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.  Bulletin  no.  165.  Agricultural 
series  no.  42.) 

Dkta  were  tabulated  from  reactions  secured  from  the  head  of  every  teacher-training 
department  and  from  each  state  supervisor  in  the  United  States  except  one,  and  from  a 
total  of  267  teachers  in  47  states. 
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*  150S.  Street,  Claude  W.  State  control  of  teacher  training  in  the  United 

States.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  Pittsburg,  Kansas  state  teachers 
college,  1932.  105  p.  (Kansas  state  teachers  college.  Educational  monograph, 

no.  2.) 

Thin  Is  a  study  of  five  fairly  distinct  types  of  state  control  of  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tions.  Data  were  secured  from  constitutional  and  statutory  laws  of  the  48  states ;  sur¬ 
veys  of  state  educational  systems  and  other  studies  in  the  fields  of  education  and  Ameri¬ 
can  government  ;  and  cheek  lists.  Findings :  Provision  of  an  effective  plan  for  the 
control  of  teacher  training  is  dependent  on  having  a  properly  constituted  state  educa¬ 
tional  organization ;  general  education  policies  should  be  determined  by  legislative  rather 
than  constitutional  decree ;  suggestions  are  made  for  the  formulation  of  a  state  board  of 
education,  for  the  choice  of  a  state  commissioner  of  education,  and  of  a  specialist  in 
teacher  training ;  the  state  board  of  education  should  have  direct  control  of  all  state 
institutions  exclusively  for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

*  1509,  Townsend,  Marion  Ernest.  The  administration  of  student  personnel 
services  in  teacher-training  institutions  in  the  United  States.  Doctor’s,  1932, 

T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1932, 
115  p.  (Contributions  to  education,  no.  536.) 

The  Btudy  discusses  the  various  phases  of  personnel  services,  selection,  orientation,, 
advisement,  health  services,  extracurricular  activities,  placement,  follow-up,  research  in 
personnel,  organization  of  programs,  and  desirable  staffing  In  an  attempt  to  aid  the 
administrator  In  sotting  up  and  evaluating  his  program. 

1510.  Uhlken,  Sophia  M.  Trends  In  professional  training  for  high-school 
instructors  in  teachers  colleges.  Master’s,  1932.  Stanford. 

1511.  Wilson,  Robert  B.  Training,  salary,  tenure,  experience,  and  subject 
combinations  of  the  science  teacher  In  the  accredited  public  non-Nortli  central 
high  schools  of  Michigan.  Master’s,  1931,  Michigan,  41  p.  (Abstracts  of 
dissertations  and  theses  in  education,  1917—1931,  p.  131-32.) 

The  study  included  98.7  percent  of  the  accredited  non-North  central  public  high 
schools  In  Michigan  for  the  school  year  1929-30,  reports  on  the  other  1.3  percent  were  not 
available.  Bata  Indicate  that  there  is  little  relationship  between  the  salary  received 
and  the  training  of  the  teacher ;  between  the  salary  received  and  tenure ;  and  between  the 
training  of  the  teacher  and  tenure. 

See  also  108,  172,  278,  450,  845,  698,  755,  1036,  1123,  1147,  1167,  1252,  1590,  1593, 
1603,  16X9,  1624,  1684,  1656,  1658,  1680,  1723,  2022,  2320,  2588,  2669,  2687 ;  and  under 
Commercial  education ;  Manual  and  vocational  training ;  School  supervision. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

1512.  Cole,  Abbie.  Distribution  of  men  and  women  on  the  faculties  of 
normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges.  Master’s,  1931.  Minnesota.  100  p,  ms. 

1513.  Eastern  State  normal  school,  Madison,  S.Dak. — Types  of  lesson 

plans  from  Eastern  State  normal  school,  Madison,  S.Dak.  1932.  81  p.  ms. 

Study  Includes  arithmetic,  English,  art,  hygiene,  social  science,  spelling,  music,  physical 
education,  penmanship,  reading,  science,  character  education,  and  activities. 

1514.  Plokstra,  Lambert  J.  The  development  of  the  state  normal  schools 
In  Michigan.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  82  p.  ms. 

A  historical  study  including  the  European  and  American  backgrounds  to  Michigan 
normal  school  development. 

*1515.  Jeffery,  Eber  W.  History  of  private  normal  schools  in  Indiana. 
Doctor’s,  1932.  New  York.  221  p.  ms. 

A  total  of  27  institutions  of  varying  size  and  strength  were  studied,  based  on  data 
contained  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  education  from  1873-1916, 
and  on  data  in  the  secretaries’  offices  of  five  of  the  larger  schools,  and  from  catalogues 
on  file  in  various  libraries. 
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*  151$.  Wampler,  Richard  L.  Social  adjustment  of  normal  school  students. 
An  analysis  of  the  social  background  of  normal  school  students  at  New  Britain 
for  curriculum  purposes.  Doctor’s,  1932.  New  York.  170  p.  ms. 

The  study  of  the  social  background  of  the  New  Britain  normal  school  students  was 
limited  to  the  senior  class  of  1031,  and  the  freshman  and  senior  classes  of  1032.  It  is 
concerned  primarily  with  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  social  experiences  the  students  have 
when  they  come  to  the  normal  school,  and  to  show  what  experiences  and  guidance  are 
needed. 

1517.  Ward,  Mary  A,  Development  of  individual  instruction  at  San  Fran- 
.cisco  state  normal  school,  1913-1917.  Master’s,  1932.  Stanford. 

Bee  also  34,  709,  898,  931,  1145,  2815. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

*  1518.  Baker,  Barney  K.  The  status  of  the  department  of  education  and  the 
functions  of  its  head  in  state  teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools.  Doctor’s, 
1931.  Kansas.  Peru,  Nebraska  State  teachers  college,  1932.  15  p. 

Surveys  the  statuB  of  the  department  of  education  and  the  functions  of  its  head 
in  state  teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools;  notes  variations  and  significant  differences 
with  reference  to  the  status  of  the  department  and  the  functions  of  its  head ;  evaluates  a 
list  of  functions  which  the  head  of  the  department  of  education  sometimes  performs; 
makes  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  stabilisation  of  the  department  of  education 
and  the  functions  of  its  head  in  state  teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools.  Data  were 
received  from  94  state  teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools. 

1519.  Bentley,  ■  Imogens,  Secondary  education  courses  In  southern  state 
teachers  colleges.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  74  p.  ms. 

Covers  secondary  education  courses  in  the  state  teachers  colleges  that  are  members  of 
the  Southern  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  and  finds  that  there  Is  little 
or  no  uniformity  of  titles  or  any  of  the  items  that  go  to  make  up  the  catalogue  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  courses;  many  different  texts  are  used  In  each  of  the  12  groups  of  courses 
Included  in  this  study. 

1520.  Black,  Lula  Kent.  Clothing  inventory  of  women  students  in  teachers 
college.  Master’s,  1931.  T.  C.,  CoL  Univ.  14  p.  ms, 

1521.  Bowden,  A.  O.  What  Is  the  per  capita  cost  of  educating  teachers  in 
the  teacher-training  institutions  of  the  United  States?  School  and  society,  35: 
748-50,  May  28,  1982. 

Data  were  collected  to  determine  the  per  capita  outlay  of  educating  teachers  in  teachers 
colleges,  to  determine  the  percentage  of  this  cost  which  goes  to  salaries,  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  percentage  which  is  paid  for  by  students'  tuition  and  fees,  etc.  There  is  no 
significant  relationship  between  size  of  the  school  and  the  student  per  capita  cost ;  with 
faculties  of  equal  training,  teachers  colleges  are  cheaper  to  maintain  than  universities ; 
there  Is  a  direct  relationship  between  student  cost  and  number  of  curricula  offered. 

1522.  Callender,  Leslie  H.  The  professional  preparation  of  industrial  edu-, 
cation  teachers  from  Iowa  State  teachers  college.  Master’s,  1932,  Colo,  St 
T.  C. 

*1523.  Case,  Gilbert  E.  Student  participation  In  school  government  In 
teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools.  Doctor’s,  1982.  New  York,  155  p.  ms. 

Data  were  secured  from  questionnaires  submitted  to  20  teachers  college  and  normal 
school  administrators,  and  20  outstanding  educators,  and  from  visits  to  19  teachers 
colleges  and  normal  schools.  The  study  established  some  42  criteria  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  student  participation  In  school  government. 

1524.  Cook,  Harris  Malone.  The  training  of  state  teachers  college  faculties. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  George  Peabody  college  for  teachers,  1981.  143  p.  (Contri¬ 
bution  to  education,  no.  86.) 

Data  indicate  that  teachers  in  teachers  colleges,  who  are  training  teachers  for  high- 
school  positions  have  relatively  the  same  collegiate  preparation  as  is  required  for  high- 
school  teachers. 
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1525.  Cromer,  Meredith.  D.  A  study  of  some  influences  attracting  students 
to  tlie  Kansas  State  teachers  college  of  Emporia.  Master’s,  1931.  Kans.  St. 
T,  0.,  Emporia.  82  p.  ms. 

1520.  Ely,  Wayne  H.  The  scholastic  success  of  students  from  small  high 
schools  versus  students  from  large  high  schools  as  shown  by  a  study  of  the. 
records  made  by  the  freshmen  of  Indiana  State  teachers  college  in  1925,  1926, 
1927  and  192S.  Master's,  1931.  Ind.  St.  T.  C.  43  p.  ms.  (Abstract  in:  Indiana 
State  teachers  college.  Teachers  college  journal,  3:269-70,  July  1932.) 

1527.  Emerson,  Daniel  Webster.  The  State  teachers  college  as  an  agency 
in  the  training  of  rural  elementary  teachers  in  service.  Doctor’s,  1932.- 
Oklahoma,  300  p.  ms. 

1528.  Hard,  Ruby  Maude.  Training  of  elementary  education  majors. 
Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  202  p.  ms. 

Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  majors  In  elementary  education  entered  Peabody  on 
the  junior  college  level,  while  nearly  three-fourths  entered  on  the  senior  college  level; 
there  wan  much  duplication  In  the  work  done  before  coming  to  Peabody.  The  rank 
order  of  Helds  la  which  the  students  have  had  training  were :  English,  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics  social  science,  psychology,  languages,  education,  practical  and  fine  arts,  health, 
philosophy. 

1529.  Kindred,  Royal  McKinley.  Industrial  education  at  Colorado  State 
teachers  college;  An  evaluation  of  the  course  of  study.  Master's,  1931.  Colo. 
St.  T.  C, 

*  1530.  McGinnis,  Howard  J.  The  state  teachers  college  president  Doctor's, 
1932.  Peabody.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  George  Peabody  college  for  teachers,  1932. 
187  p.  (Contribution  to  education,  no.  104.) 

Describes  the  historical  development  of  the  offiee  of  teachers  college  president,  and  the 
principles  and  tendencies  In  college  administration,  based  on  replies  to  a  questionnaire 
tilled  out  by  32  presidents  of  state  teachers  colleges,  personal  interviews  with  25  teachers 
college  presidents.  11  deans,  and  Instructors  In  these  institutions,  and  personal  letters 
from  superintendents  of  public  Instruction,  officers  of  state  boards  of  education,  and 
presidents  and  other  employees  of  18  state  teachers  colleges! 

*1581.  Odam,  George  Allen.  Research  in  State  teachers  colleges  and 
normal  schools  of  the  United  States.  Doctor’s,  1932.  New  York.  200  p.  ms. 

Kinds  that  research  work  In  teachers  colleges  should  be  confined  to  studies  dealing 
with  Internal  and  public-school  problems. 

1532.  Piper,  Edwin  E.  A  study  of  representative  education  courses  in 
selected  teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools.  Master's,  1932.  Colo.  St,  T.  C. 

1533.  Scott,  Dettie.  An  analysis  of  representative  English  courses  in  selected 
teachers  colleges.  Master's,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

1534.  Starbird,  Avery.  A  survey  of  the  employment  conditions  of  the 
women  students  at  the  Colorado  State  teachers  college  who  were  engaged  in 
domestic  service.  Master’s,  1931.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

1535.  Stephens,  Roy  A.  Teacher  training  of  industrial  education  at  Colorado 
State  teachers  college.  Master’s,  1932.  Colorado  St.  T.  0. 

1536.  Travers,  Michael.  The  present  status  of  extra  academic  activities  in 
teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools  of  the  Eastern  States  association  ot 
professional  schools  for  teachers.  Master's,  1932.  Rutgers. 

1537.  Ullrich,  Fred  T.  Teachers  colleges  in  relation  to  the  training  of  Smith- 
Hughes  teachers  of  agriculture  in  high  schools.  Platteville,  Wis.,  State  teach¬ 
ers  college,  1932. 
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1538.  Upshall,  C.  C.,  and  Masters,  Harry  V.  Evaluation  of  a  course 
designed  to  foster  individual  initiative.  Bellingham,  Washington  State  normal 
school,  1932.  23  p.  ms. 

The  course  was  arranged  so  that  the  student  was  held  responsible  for  the  subject 
chosen  for  study,  treatment  of  the  subject,  organization  of  the  subject  matter,  and 
amount  of  help  secured  from  the  faculty  member  to  whom  he  was  assigned.  The  course 
was  evaluated  by  the  faculty  members  In  terms  of  quarter  hours  of  credit. 

1539.  Whitney,  F.  L.  Effective  factors  of  teachers  training  in  the  teachers 
college.  Phi  delta  kappan,  14 :  73-78,  October  1931. 

Finds  that  the  teachers  college  should  make  an  organized  attempt  to  improve  the 
public-school  curriculum,  and  should  organize  its  own  curriculum  to  meet  actual  teach¬ 
ing  needs. 

1540.  -  and  Milholland,  John.  The  relationship  of  teachers  college 

preparation  to  subjects  taught  after  graduation.  Greeley,  Colorado  State 
teachers  college. 

Detailed  report  Is  made  for  Colorado  State  teachers  college  classes  of  1926  and  1920, 
of  courses  taken  in  college  and  actual  subjects  taught  under  contract. 

1541.  Wright,  Frank  L.  A  comparison  of  college  and  university  graduates 
with  graduates  of  teachers  colleges  in  their  preparation  as  prospective  second¬ 
ary  school  teachers.  Washington  university,  St.  Louts,  Mo.  Educational  ad¬ 
ministration  and  supervision,  17 :  453-61,  September  1931. 

*1542.  Wrinkle,  W.  1.  An  analysis  of  the  difficulties  of  beginning  student 
teachers  with  particular  reference  to  Colorado  State  teachers  college.  Doc¬ 
tor’s,  1932.  New  York.  96  p.  ms. 

See  also  709,  728,  931,  1145,  1149,  1184,  1188,  1479,  2815,  3050;  and  under  Libraries 
.and  reading. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING 

1543.  Anderson,  Diana  Wroughton.  Supervision  of  student  teaching  of 
■physical  education  for  women  in  teacher-training  institutions.  Master’s,  1932. 
-Southern  California. 

1544.  Armentrout,  W.  D.,  and  Wrinkle,  W.  L.  Directed  observation  and 
teaching  in  secondary  schools.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1932. 
399  p. 

Analyzes  the  preliminary  preparation  and  gradual  induction  of  students  into  the 
teaching  activity. 

1545.  Braswell,  Mamie,  Supervision  of  practice  teaching  in  mathematics 
departments  of  teachers  colleges.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  105  p.  ms. 

Studies  reports  from  84  critic  teachers  in  70  teachers  colleges,  and  finds  that  prao* 
tically  all  of  the  teachers  meet  the  standards  approved  by  the  various  accrediting  asso¬ 
ciations  with  respect  to  academic  degrees,  professional  preparation,  specific  subject 
preparation,  number  of  pupils  per  critic  teacher,  and  number  of  student  teachers  per 
critic  teacher. 

1546.  Cisne,  W.  G.  Comparison  of  practice  teaching  facilities  in  on-  and 
off-campus  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  98  p.  ms. 

Compares  practice  teaching  In  50  teachers  colleges  and  finds  that  off-campus  schools 
are  used  extensively  to  increase  practice  facilities  as  to  extent  and  to  various  levels 
upon  which  practice  is  carried  out;  off-campus  schools  afford  a  more  typical  teaching 
situation  than  the  on-campus  school, 

1547.  Cline,  William  Bodney.  Study  of  student  teaching  in  Louisiana. 
Master’s,  1932.  Louisiana. 
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*  1548.  Flowers,  John  Garland.  The  content  of  student-teaching  courses 
designed  for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers  in  state  teachers  colleges. 
Doctor’s,  H>32.  T.  0.,  Col.  Univ.  New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia 
university,  1032.  83  p.  (Contributions  to  education,  no.  538.) 

Finds  there  are  102  major  activities  In  the  course  In  student  teaching  designed  to 
train  secondary  teachers, 

1549.  Hertzler,  Silas.  Duties  of  critic  teaches  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
Indiana.  Peabody  journal  of  education,  9:90-97,  September,  1931.  (Reprint.) 

A  study  m\n  made  of  what  the  critics  thought  their  duties  were’,  and  this  study  was 
compared  with  their  own  statements  as  to  what  they  actually  did  in  directing  the 
activities  of  the  student-teachers.  The  total  time  given  per  semester  for  individual 
guidance  averaged  to  clock  hours,  or  a  little  less  than  an  hour  a  week. 

1550.  Horn,  Ralph.  The  integration  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  program 
for  student  lunching.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Ohio.  199  p.  ms. 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  theory  and  practice  in  relation  to  historical  development 
of  Htudent  teaching  and  a  suggested  program  for  improved  integration. 

1551.  Hoyman,  Verna  A.  The  selection  and  assignment  of  student  teachers 
in  state  teachers  colleges.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

*  1552.  Jarman,  Arthur  M.  The  administration  of  laboratory  schools.  A 
study  of  laboratory  schools  connected  with  departments,  schools,  and  colleges 
of  education  in  state  universities.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.*  George  Wahr,  1932.  158  p. 

Data  were  secured  from  49  institutions  by  a  study  of  catalogs  and  other  official  pub¬ 
lications,  profoHHionnl  literature*  reports  to  regional  accrediting  agencies,  questionnaires, 
and  viHlts  to  10  of  the  institutions.  The  study  attempts  to  present  a  picture  of  labo¬ 
ratory  school  procedure,  and  to  formulate  tentative  administrative  guides  related  to  the 
various  aspects  of  laboratory  school  procedure. 

*  1553.  Nichols,  Augusta  Matilda.  The  value  and  procedure  in  using 
schemes  for  evaluating  student  teachers  with  special  reference  to  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Master’s,  1932.  Boston  XJniv.  147  p.  ms. 

Takes  up  the  necessity  of  rating  teachers;  the  history  of  rating  and  objective  meas¬ 
urement;  common  practictMB  in  rating  teachers;  the  situation  in  New  Hampshire; 
criteria  for  judging  good  teaching  technique  of  instruction ;  critera  for*  judging  good 
teaching  based  on  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  community  reactions,  and  the  stand¬ 
point  of  superintendents  and  headmasters ;  practice  teaching  as  a  prediction  of  teaching 
success. 

*  1554.  Voelker,  Otto  H.  Provision  for  laboratory  school  experiences  in 
New  York  State.  A  study  of  the  available  laboratory  school  facilities  for 
systematic  observation  of  teaching  and  for  apprentice  or  supervised  student- 
teaching  in  the  State  teacher-training  institutions  of  New  York  and  of  the 
prevailing  administrative  and  supervisory  policies  and  instructional  practices 
of  these  institutions  related  thereto.  Doctor’s,  1932.  New  York.  137  p.  ms. 

Data  were  secured  by  personal  interviews  with  responsible  officials  of  the  state 
teacher-training  institutions;  a  check  sheet  on  the  administrative  and  supervisory  poli¬ 
cies  and  instructional  practices  in  each  of  the  laboratory  schools;  a  study  of  year 
books,  bulletins,  catalogs,  and  other  printed  and  mimeographed  material  from  each  of 
the  State  normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges. 

1555.  VTestfcoff,  Margaret  M.  Current  practices  in  supervised  practice 
teaching  in  public-school  music  in  certain  normal  schools.  Master’s,  1932. 
Northwestern. 

See  a l*o  1486,  1489,  2824. 
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1550.  Babb,  Clarence  T.  The  status  of  the  teacher  of  industrial  arts  educa¬ 
tion  In  Colorado.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

1557.  Bennet,  Aubrey  T.  A  study  of  teachers’  faculty  meetings  in  Denver. 
Master’s,  1932.  Denver.  62  p.  ms. 

1558.  Black,  Harvey  M.  Teaching  personnel  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Pittsburg  and  McCurtain  counties.  Master’s,  1931.  Okhu  A.  and  M.  Coll, 

1559.  Cain,  Rickard  Frederick.  The  position  of  the  superannuated  teacher 
in  Ohio,  1921-1930.  Master’s,  1931.  Ohio.  108  p.  ms. 

1560.  Coleman,  Lawrence  L.  A  personnel  study  of  the  teaching  force  in 
Harrison  county,  Ind.  Master’s,  1931.  Ind.  St.  T.  C.  109  p.  ms.  (Abstract  in: 
Indiana  State  teachers  college.  Teachers  college  journal,  3:27-4-75,  July  1932.) 

1561.  Congdon,  Nora  A.  The  relationship  of  teaching  success  to  preparation 
in  subjects  taught.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

1562.  Evans,  Albert  Robinson.  Academic  freedom  In  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  Master’s,  1932.  Kentucky. 

1563.  Hardesty,  Cecil  Donald.  Indicia  of  teaching  success.  Master’s,  1932. 
Southern  California. 

1564.  Harris,  Molly  Mae.  A  study  of  the  academic  needs  of  teachers  of 
Intermediate  grade  reading.  Master’s,  1932.  Minnesota.  138  p.  ms. 

1565.  Hayden,  Harry  Eugene,  What  is  the  relation  between  teachers’  Judg¬ 
ments  and  scores  derived  from  tests  of  intelligence  and  achievement?  Master’s 
1932.  Vermont.  31  p.  ms. 

The  study  deals  with  elementary  schools  of  North  Adams,  Moss. 

1566.  Herbein,  William  B.  The  organisation  and  administration  of  teachers’ 
meetings  in  secondary  schools  of  Berks  county.  Master’s,  1932.  Pennsylvania, 

74  p.  ms. 

1567.  Hunter,  Eula  Frances.  A  study  of  the  out-of -school  activities  of  Junior 
and  senior  high  school  teachers.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

*1568.  Jones,  William  Clarence.  A  comparative  study  of  certain  phases  of 
the  status  of  graduates  of  state  teachers  colleges  and  liberal  arts  colleges  in 
the  teaching  profession  (Missouri  and  Texas).  Doctor’s,  1931.  Peabody.  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  George  Peabody  college  for  teachers,  1931.  75  p.  (Contribution 
to  education,  no.  102.) 

The  study  included  1,002  teachers  who  received  their  baccalaureate  degrees  from  a 
selected  group  of  Missouri  and  Texas  colleges  in  1925  and  1026,  and  covered  positions  held, 
salaries  received,  pupil  enrollment  of  schools  taught,  amount  of  transiency,  tenure,  / 
membership  in  state  education  associations,  and  amount  of  graduate  work  completed,  / 

*1569.  Kuhlmann,  W.  D.  Teacher  absence  and  leave  regulations.  Doctor’s 

1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ,  New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university, 

1933.  75  p.  (Contributions  to  education,  no,  564.) 

Purpose  of  this  study  is  to  devise  a  logical  absence  regulation  based  ou  facta  and 
principles  related  to  the  temporary  absence  of  teachers.  Data  were  secured  from  records 
of  teachers,  correspondence,  and  field  trips.  Discusses  granting  pay  for  employees 
necessarily  absent  from  duty,  showing  trends ;  absence  regulations  providing  for  security 
of  the  teacher  are  suggested. 
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1570*  Lisenby,  John  B.  Comparative  study  of  single  and  married  women 
teachers  in  Louisiana  high  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Louisiana. 

1571.  Luker,  Leonard  J .  Extent  to  which  teachers  in  South  Dakota  frigTi 
schools  are  teaching  subjects  outside  their  major  and  minor  fields  and  the  causes 
for  such  variation.  Master’s,  1931.  South  Dakota. 

1572.  Mallary,  Benjamin  Elisha.  The  use  of  objective  techniques  in  selection 
of  trade  and  industrial  teachers.  Doctor's,  1932.  California.  207  p.  ms. 

Evaluates  the  program  of  selecting  trade  and  Industrial  teacher  trainees  carried  on  by 
the  Division  of  vocational  education  of  the  University  of  California,  at  Berkeley,  during 
the  years  1925  to  1931,  inclusive. 

1573.  Mann,  Philander  L,  The  visiting  teacher.  Master’s,  1932.  New 
Hampshire.  35  p.  ms. 

1574.  Mattson,  Martha  M.  The  work  and  status  of  supervising  teachers  in 
eight  southern  and  south  central  states.  Master’s,  1932,  Minnesota.  153  p.  ms. 

1575.  Meints,  Viola  Catherine.  Incomes  and  expenditures  of  Iowa  state 
college  faculty  families.  Master’s,  1931.  Iowa  St.  Coll. 

1570.  Ousted,  Baymond  W\  A  study  of  the  health  of  teachers  in  Defiance, 
Henry  and  Williams  counties,  Ohio.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio,  70  p.  ms. 

*  1577.  Pinkel,  Bay  B.  Changing  status  of  commercial  teachers  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  70  p.  ms. 

’Compares  the  number  of  commercial  teachers  with  the  number  of  noncommercial 
teachers  in  1930-21  and  1928-29,  the  length  of  their  teaching  experience,  their  prepara¬ 
tion,  certification,  and  salaries. 

1578,  Popenoe,  Herbert.  A  study  of  attitudes  among  public-school  teachers. 
Doctor’s,  1982.  Stanford. 

Tents  were  given  to  795  public-school  teachers  in  San  Jose  and  Oakland,  Calif.,  which 
included  308  elementary,  247  Junior  high,  and  240  senior  high  school  teachers,  representing 
20  elementry,  5  Junior  high#  and  3  senior  high  schools.  The  test  results  represent  90 
percent  of  the  teachers  in  each  school.  Findings  Indicate  that  the  attitudes  of  public- 
school  teachers  vary.  Techniques  employed  can  be  used  to  analyze  and  measure  attitudes 
toward  conditions  and  relationships. 

1579,  Sarten,  Okla  B.  Comparative  study  of  the  teachers  of  Sevier  county, 
Tenn.,  with  the  teachers  of  Dickson,  Hickman,  Morgan,  and  White  counties, 
Term,  Master’s,  1932.  Tennessee,  72  p.  ms. 

1580.  Seuter,  Andrew  Franklin.  The  relation  of  grades  made  In  college  by 
27  teachers  and  their  success  in  teaching.  Master’s,  1932.  Kansas. 

1581.  Smith,  Helen  Alden.  Verbal  responses  of  experienced  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  teachers  to  certain  hypothetical  behavior  problems.  Master’s,  1932. 
Southern  California. 

1582.  Snyder,  Agnes,  and  Alexander,  Thomas.  Teaching  as  a  profession, 
guidance  suggestions  for  students.  New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia 
university,  1932.  69  p.  (Teachers  college  bulletin,  23rd  series,  no.  3,  January 
1932.) 

The  study  takes  up  beginnings  and  growth ;  opportunities  and  the  preparation  needed ; 
some  practical  aspects;  and  the  teacher. 

1583,  Starkey,  Earle  B.  A  personnel  analysis  of  married  women  teachers  in 
Iowa.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  131  p.  ms. 
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1584.  Swan,  Nora.  Teachers’  activities  in  primary  reading.  Master’s,  1932. 
Minnesota.  412  p.  ms. 

1585.  Thomas,  Harold  Prescott.  An  analysis  of  the  time  factor  in  the 
distribution  of  school  duties  among  teachers.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Harvard. 

15S6.  Turner,  Robert  C.  Status  of  high-school  mathematics  teachers  in 
Kentucky.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  153  p.  ms. 

Studies  of  salaries,  general  and  specific  qualifications,  tenure  in  present  position,  total 
tenure,  and  teaching  combinations  of  all  mathematics  teachers  of  the  public  white  high 
schools  of  Kentucky  for  1931-32. 

1587.  Waits,  Logan  A.  A  study  of  the  status  of  married  women  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  of  Ohio:  a  comparative  study  of  efficiency  in  touching.  Doc¬ 
tor’s,  1932.  Ohio.  187  p.  ms. 

Data  were  secured  from  literature  on  the  subject,  annual  reports  to  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  for  1929-30,  and  from  an  investigation  carried  on  by  the  writer.  The 
efficiency  of  married  and  single  women  teachers  was  measured  by  a  special  efficiency 
report  form  and  by  the  use  of  standard  educational  teats.  Data  indicate  that  there  should 
be  no  discrimination  against  married  women  teachers  by  school  officials  or  the  public. 

1588.  Williamson,  Anne  O’H.  Social  intelligence— a  basic  factor  in  teaching 
efficiency.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  9S  p,  ms. 

Describes  a  diagnostic  exercise  involving  teacher-social  relationships  administered  to 
senior  teachers  in  training  and  outlines  a  proposed  program  for  tmcher-trainlng  institu¬ 
tions  to  allow  for  guidance  in  social  intelligence. 

*  1589.  Wotring,  Clayton  W.  The  legal  status  of  married  women  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  as  determined  by  judicial  decisions 
and  legal  opinions  (from  1778  to  March  29,  1932).  Doctor’s,  1932.  New  York. 

108  p.  ms. 

Attempts  to  ascertain  the  basic  legal  principle  controlling  the  status  of  single  women 
teachers  who  marry  while  in  service,  and  the  right  of  married  women  teachers  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  as  revealed  in  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  highest  courts  in  the  various 
states  and  the  federal  courts,  including  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Data 
were  secured  by  a  study  of  the  reports  of  the  various  courts  in  the  several  states,  from 
replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  state  commissioners  of  education.  Approximately 
60  percent  of  the  cities  of  2,500  population  or  more  do  not  employ  married  women  us 
new  teachers ;  approximately  50  percent  of  the  single  women  teachers  who  marry  may 
continue  to  teach,  about  one-fourth  are  required  to  resign  at  once,  and  about  one-fourth 
are  required  to  resign  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

See  also  2022. 

APPOINTMENT  AND  TENURE 

*  1590.  Adams,  Walter  H.  Xbe  placement  of  students  in  teaching  positions 

as  carried  on  by  teaeher-ti¥alning  institutions,  including  normal  schools,  teach¬ 
ers  colleges,  colleges,  and  universities.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  y 
Abilene,  Tex.,  Abilene  Christian  college,  1933.  131  p.  / 

Finds  that  87  percent  of  the  teacher- training  institutions  have  some  kind  of  organised 
placement,  in  most  cases  the  duties  have  been  assigned  to  an  administrative  officer  whose 
principal  work  was  other  than  placement. 

1591.  Blackwell,  Robert  Henry.  Employment  of  home  talent  and  married 
women  teachers  In  Texas.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  99  p.  ms. 

Studies  189  Texas  cities  of  from  2,500  to  50,000  population  and  finds  that  few  of  the 
boards  of  education  have  rules  favoring  the  employment  of  home  talent  women  teachers, 
but  the  practice  of  47.5  percent  of  the  schools  Is  to  favor  home  talent  women  when 
employing  teachers,  31  percent  of  the  schools  have  rules  which  discriminate  against 
married  women  as  teachers. 

1592.  Carr,  Herman  Wesley.  The  legal  status  of  teacher  tenure  in  the 
United  States.  Master’s,  1931.  Ohio.  119  p.  ms. 
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*  351*3.  Bean,  Council.  A  study  of  the  tenure,  training,  salary,  sex,  age, 
experience,  and  position  of  Arkansas  teachers  and  of  the  wealth  of  counties, 
size  of  towns,  and  types  of  schools  in  that  state.  Doctor’s,  1931.  New  York. 
107  p.  ms. 

Aimly9se&  data  on  3,091  teachers  of  Arkansas  from  forms  sent  in  to  the  Arkansas  state 
department  of  education.  Data  indicate  that  the  typical  Arkansas  teacher  is  inade¬ 
quately  paid,  poorly  trained,  lacks  experience,  and  enjoys  little  tenure. 

1594.  Doe,  Chester  W.  The  induction  of  teachers  into  service  a  factor  in 
creative  supervision.  Muster’s,  1932.  New  Hampshire.  33  p,  ms. 

*  1595.  Foote,  Irving  P.  Tenure  of  high-school  teachers  in  Louisiana. 
Doctor’s,  1031.  Peabody.  Nashville,  Term.,  George  Peabody  college  for  teachers, 

1931.  120  p.  (Contribution  to  education,  no.  93.) 

Data  were  secured  from  1,008  principals  and  teachers  in  white  state-approved  high 
schools  of  Louisiana,  ranging  in  size  from  8  to  20  teachers,  collected  in  April  and  May 
1981.  It  attempts  to  determine  the  differences  in  tenure  on  the  basis  of  position,  sex, 
marital  status,  accredited  status  of  schools,  salary,  size  of  school,  size  of  community, 
hours  of  professional  training,  and  teaching  fields,  rate  of  turnover  for  the  session 
1930-31 ;  the  average  tenure  in  high-school  positions  as  well  as  In  other  positions ;  causes 
teachers  have  given  for  changing  positions ;  and  causes  given  by  teachers  for  remaining 
In  positions  held  longest. 

*  1596.  Holmstedt,  Raleigh  W.  A  study  of  the  effects  of  the  teacher  tenure 
law  in  New  Jersey.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  New  York  City,  Teachers 
college,  Columbia  university,  1932.  Ill  p.  (Contributions  to  education,  no.  526.) 

Evaluates  the  effects  of  the  teacher  tenure  law  of  New  Jersey  on  the  stability  of  the 
teaching  staff,  the  professional  improvement  of  teachers,  and  procedures  of  personnel 
administration, 

1597.  Hunter,  Florence.  The  tenure  law  in  California — opinions  of  teachers. 
Master’s,  1931.  Claremont.  102  p.  ms. 

1598.  Jeffery,  Gilbert.  A  study  of  teacher  placement  in  Kansas.  Master’s* 

1932.  Kans.  St  T.  C.,  Emporia.  110  p.  ms. 

1599.  Bondon,  H,  B.  Teacher  tenure.  Master’s,  1931.  South.  Methodist 

1600.  Poore,  Earl  Y.  A  critical  analysis  of  teachers’  contract  forms  used  in 
120  selected  public-school  systems  of  Michigan.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

1601.  Price,  John  G.  Study  of  the  teacher  tenure  in  California.  Master’s, 
1931.  CiaremonL  136  p.  ms. 

1602.  Ramsay,  Calvin  Henry,  The  cost  of  living  and  the  economic  status 
of  the  teachers  in  Missouri.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Missouri. 

1603.  Rrobinson;  Jessie  Owen.  Length  of  service  in  present  positions  and 
training  of  teachers  in  Texas  high  schools.  Master’s,  1931.  South.  Methodist. 

1604.  Schwindt,  Martin  B.  Rate  and  causes  of  teacher  turnover  in  San 
Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  and  Monterey  counties.  Master’s,  1931.  Stanford. 

1605.  Shanks,  William  Albert.  The  married  vs.  single  woman  teacher  in 
Tulsa,  Okla.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  80  p.  ms. 

Includes  720  teachers  In  Tulsa.  The  critical  ratio  of  the  difference  in  ability  is  insig¬ 
nificant. 

1600.  Willis,  Marshall  Porter.  Teacher  turnover  in  the  public  schools  of 
Henderson  county,  Tex.,  during  the  last  five  years,  1926-1931.  Master’s,  1932. 
West.  St.  Coll,  60  p.  ms. 

The  average  annual  turnover  In  the  independent  districts  was  48  percent;  in  the 
rural  districts  07  percent ;  and  in  the  consolidated  districts  71  percent. 

See  also:  1647. 
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CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS 

1607.  Cushing,  Herbert  L.  The  present  status  of  certification  in  Nebraska. 

Educational  research  record,  4  :  73-87,  90,  February  1932.  ( University  of  Ne¬ 

braska  publication,  no.  93,  February  1932.) 

There  are  eight  distinct  agencies  authorized  by  law  to  Issue  teachers*  certificates  in 
Nebraska,  of  which  seven  are  actually  Issuing  certificates.  The  study  discusses  each  of 
these  agencies,  and  finds  that  the  present  procedure  Is  unsatisfactory,  and  suggests  that 
a  conference  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  present  certificating  agencies,  school 
administrators,  school  board  members,  teachers*  associations,  farm  organizations,  and 
business  organizations  be  called  to  work  out  a  practical  plan  for  certification. 

1608.  Davis,  Gilbert  J.  County  examination  and  certification  of  teachers 
in  California.  Master’s,  1931.  Stanford. 

1609.  Kelley,  Earl  Lewis.  The  state  certification  of  business  education 
instructors  in  the  United  States.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1610.  McMullen,  Raymond  Pay.  Reciprocity  among  the  states  In  the  cer¬ 
tification  of  teachers.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  162  p.  ms, 

1611.  Martin,  Walter  Alfred,  A  survey  of  the  certification  of  teachers, 
principals,  and  superintendents  of  the  United  States.  Master’s,  1932.  South 
Dakota.  125  p.  ms. 

*  1612.  Stine,  Mark  E.  State  certification  as  a  potential  influence  on  the 
education  of  teachers  in  service.  Doctor’s,  1932.  New  York.  200  p.  ms. 

Studies  the  certification  regulations  of  the  several  states  relative  to  the  in-service  edu¬ 
cation  of  teachers  on  the  basis  of  requirements  for  the  renewal  and  exchange  of  state 
teacher  certificates.  Life  certificates  are  Issued  in  all  states  except  Arizona,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Virginia.  Nearly  all  states  differentiate  among  certificates. 

1613.  Wold,  Eva.  The  history  of  certification  of  teachers  in  Minnesota. 
.Master’s,  1931,  Minnesota,  134  p.  ms. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE 

*1614.  Brown,  Erancis  James.  College  and  university  education  for  teach* 
ers  in  service.  (A  survey  and  evaluation.)  Doctor’s,  1932.  New  York.  171  p.  ms. 

Determines  the  nature  and  extent  of  all  activities  conducted  by  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  for  the  in-service  education  of  teachers;  secures  an  evaluation  of  the  activities 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  producer  and  the  teacher  in  service;  recommends  ways 
of  conducting  the  activities  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  teachers.  Data  were  secured  from 
89  colleges  and  universities;  from  1,010  administrators  and  teachers  in  182  cities  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  country,  and  from  catalogs  and  other  printed  material  of  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  from  which  replies  to  questionnaires  were  received.  Data  indicate 
that  the  majority  of  colleges  and  universities  are  not  providing  the.  comprehensive  and 
significant  program  of  in-service  education  of.  which  they  are  capable. 

1615.  Clark,  Emmett  Improvement  of  teachers  in  service#  Master’s,  1982. 
105  p.  ms. 

*1616.  Craig,  Victor  Young,  A  study  of  the  sources  from  which  rural 
teachers  in  service  seek  and  receive  aid  in  teaching  and  school  management. 
Doctor’s,  1931.  Peabody.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  George  Peabody  college  for  teach¬ 
ers,  1931.  136  p.  (Contribution  to  education,  no.  92.) 

Discusses  aid  given  to  teachers  in  six  counties  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  for  the  school  year  1930-81. 
Teachers  received  more  aid  than  they  sought,  and  received  It  from  source  from  which  they 
did  not  seek  it.  The  school  board  and  the  State  department  rank  low  In  amount  of  aid 
given.  Correspondence  courses  were  rated  as  a  poor  source  of  aid. 
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1617.  Davis,  Doris  D,  Teacher’s  meetings  in  an  elementary  school.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1081.  T,  C.,  Col.  Univ.  44  p.  ms. 

Finds  teacher's  meetings  an  important  aid  for  training  teachers  in  service. 

1018.  Liming,  Sherman  O.  Critical  analysis  of  in  service  training  of  teach¬ 
ers.  Master’s,  U&2.  Ohio.  89  p.  ms. 

Deals  with  supervision  teachers’  meetings,  demonstrations  lessons,  summer  schools, 
professional  reading,  extension  courses,  and  certification. 

♦  1619.  Pickett,  Lalla  H.  An  analysis  of  the  in-service  training  programs 
of  2G  selected  normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges.  Doctor’s,  1932.  New  York. 

165  p.  ms. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  analyze  the  in-service  training  of  teachers  throng  a 
survey  of  the  training  as  offered  by  25  selected  professional  schools  for  tocher s,  to 
present  the  outstanding  features  in  their  programs;  to  present  the  evaluation  of  tne 
in-service  education  offered  by  teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools  from  the  joint  o£ 
view  of  1,010  consumers ;  and  to  Indicate  current  tendencies  In  In-service  training. 

See  also:  1527,  1612. 

RATING  OF  TEACHERS  AND  PROGNOSTIC  TESTS 

1620.  Armstrong,  Noble  Boyd.  Teacher  accounting  records  tor  large  cities: 
Doctor’s,  1082.  Peabody. 

1621.  Booker,  Paul  Estle.  The  relation  of  teachers’  scholarship  and  intel¬ 
ligence  scores  to  teaching  success  determined  by  achievement  of  pupils.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1882.  Washington.  75  p.  ms. 

1622.  Brooks,  B.  P.  Ability  of  high-school  seniors  to  Judge  teacher  failure. 
Master’s,  1882.  Peabody.  75  p.  ms. 

Determines  that  in  Mississippi  hlgh-school  seniors  are  able  to  Judge  teacher  failure. 

1628.  Dobbins,  Ernest  Otto.  The  construction  and  standardization  of  a  test 
in  classroom  organization  and  management  Master’s,  1932.  Ind.  St.  T.  C.  55 
p.  ms.  (Abstract  In :  Indiana  State  teachers  college.  Teachers  college  Journal, 

8:295-86,  Jnly  1982.) 

1624  Hughes,  Edna  Effie.  A  comparison  of  the  experience  and  training  of 
social  science -teachers  of  Los  Angeles  county  with  their  success  rating.  Mas- 
ter’s,  1932.  Southern  California.. 

1625.  <» - -  Edna.  Correlation  of  administrative  ratings  of  teachers' 

and  pupil  achievement.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  97  p.  ms. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  relationship  that  existed  between  progress  made  ova  * 
twriod  of  time  by  1  047  children  in  grades  3-8,  inclusive,  and  ratings  given  40  teachers- 
by^three*  eompetent  administrators.  It  was  found  that  there  is  little  U  any,  relation- 
between  the  ratings  given  the  teachers  on  the  basis  of  a  score  card  and  the  ratings  given 
teachers  as*  aresult  of  the  progress  made  by  the  children  under  her  Influence  when  this 
progress  is  measured  by  a  standardized  test. 

TEACHER  LOAD 

1626.  Dunn,  Clarence  Edwin.  Teacher-load  In  the  Junior  high  school  In 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  59  p.  ms. 

This  study  included  number  of  hours  spent  by  teachers  In  activities  connected  with 
classroom  instruction,  activities  not  directly  connected  with  classroom  Instruction,  and 
number  of  hours  in  actual  classroom  Instruction. 

*1627  Griffin,  Grace  Alice.  The  teacher’s  load  in  the  public  high  schools- 
of  Massachusetts.  Master’s,  1932.  Boston,  Univ.  54  p.  ms. 

Attempts  to  discover  the  results  of  a  direct,  planned  relationship  between  the  inetruc- 
and  extralnstructlonal  load  assigned  to  full-time  teachers  In  the  public  high; 
schools  of  Massachusetts. 
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1628.  Hagood,  L.  B.  A  comparative  study  of  the  teaching  load  of  inexpe¬ 
rienced  high-school  teachers  in  Nebraska,  1927-28  and  1931-32.  Master’s,  1932 
Colo,  St.  T.  C. 

1629.  Beed,  Bufus  D.  Range  of  subjects  taught,  teaching  load  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  science  teachers  of  New  Jersey.  State  teachers  college,  Montclair,  N,J. 
{1931].  Journal  of  chemical  education,  9:326-43,  February  1932, 

Studies,  as  title  indicates,  the  range  of  subjects  taught,  teaching  load,  and  prepara¬ 
tion  in  science  of  science  teachers  of  more  than  90  percent  of  the  junior  and  wentor  high 
schools  of  New  Jersey.  Findings:  About  two-thirds  taught  science  only.  The  median 
load  preparation  was  3  years'  biology,  3  years’  chemistry,  1  year’s  physics  and  less 
than  one-half  year  of  earth  sciences, 

1630.  Bogers,  Gladys,  Teacher  load  in  the  junior  high  schools  in  Detroit, 
Mich.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  85  p.  ms, 

*  1631.  Spigelmyer,  John  B.  A  study  of  the  effect  of  certain  instructional 
elements  on  teacher  load  in  Pennsylvania  public  high  schools.  Master’s,  1932. 
Penn  State.  27  p.  ms. 

Studies  the  time  required  for  teaching  various  subjects  as  conditioned  by  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  the  years  of  teaching  experience,  the  number  of  teaching  fields,  and  the 
number  of  different  preparations  required. 

1632.  Stevens,  Leila.  Extra  class  school  work  of  the  kindergarten-primary 
teacher.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  117  p.  ms. 

Discusses  preparation  for  instruction,  professional  improvement,  physical  care  of 
children,  and  housekeeping  of  the  schoolroom.  Activities  of  a  low  level  type  received  a 
great  deal  or  the  teacher’s  time. 

1633.  Sutton,  David  H.,  and  Holy,  Thomas  C.  The  effect  of  the  total  teach¬ 
ing  load  in  high  school.  Columbus,  Ohio  State  university,  1932, 

An  experiment  conducted  at  Akron  to  discover  whether  teachers  could  teach  all  large 
classes  as  effectively  as  all  small  classes.  ,  The  mean  gains  of  the  students  as  determined 
by  test  scores  showed  no  significant  differences. 

1634.  Weil,  Anna.  An  analysis  of  teaching  load,  training,  and  salaries  of 
teachers  of  Whittier  Union  high  school  for  the  first  semester  of  193G-81.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932. .  Southern  California. 

1635.  Yoakum,  a  S.  Functions  of  the  faculty:  the  work  load.  A  historical 
survey.  Ann  Arbor,  University  of  Michigan  press,  1982.  64  p.  (University 
of  Michigan  administrative  studies.  Vol.  1,  no.  2.) 

This  is  a  brief  summary  of  material  relating  to  the  work  load  of  members  of  faculties 
in  institutions  of  higher  education. 

See  also  1497,  1503,  1561,  1571,  1585. 

TEACHER  SUPPLY 

1636.  Anderson,  Earl  W.,  and  Poster,  Bichard  B.  Teacher  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  in  Ohio,  1929-80.  Columbus,  Ohio  State  university,  1982.  170  p.  (Ohio 
State  university  studies.  Bureau  of  educational  research  monographs,  no.  11.) 

Part  1  deals  with  teacher  supply  and  demand  in  the  elementary  schools.  Part  2  takes 
up  teacher  supply  and  demand  in  the  high  schools. 

1637.  Campbell,  Doak  S,  Beginning  teachers  in  the  accredited  secondary 
schools  of  the  Association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the  southern 
states.  A  report  to  the  commission  on  secondary  schools.  [Nashville,  Tenn., 
George  Peabody  college  for  teachers,  1931.]  84  p. 

Considers  the  available  annual  supply,  within  the  southern  association,  of  college 
graduates  with  bachelors’  degrees  and  12  semester  hours  in  education,  the  annual  demand 
for  beginning  teachers  in  the  accredited  secondary  schools  of  the  association,  and  the 
training  and.  teaching  assignments  of  the  beginning  teachers  in  the  accredited  secondary 
schools  of  the  association  In  198(Ml. 
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161*8.  Devricks,  Robert  EL  Teacher  supply  and  demand  in  Indiana.  In¬ 
diana  State  teachers  college.  Teachers  college  journal,  3 : 171-92,  March  1932. 

Studio*  the  enrollments)  for  the  fall  of  1930,  the  number  of  graduates  for  1929-30,  and 
"he  employment  of  graduates  in  1930-31. 

*  10,39.  Hubbard,  Frank  William.  Teacher  demand  and  supply  In  the  pub¬ 
lic  elementary  ami  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States.  Doctor’s,  1931. 

T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  Washington,  D.  C.,  National  education  association,  1931. 

100  p. 

Attempts  to  show  the  major  teacher  supply  and  demand  problems,  to  point  out  the 
significance  of  these  problems  to  the  welfare  of  the  professions,  and  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  state  departments  of  education  and  other  agencies  in  making  careful  investigations. 

1040.  Peterson,  E.  T.,  Lindquist,  E,  E.,  a nd  others.  Teacher  supply  and 
demand  in  Iowa.  Iowa  City,  University  of  Iowa,  1932.  464  p.  (University  of 
Iowa  studies.  Studies  in  education,  vol.  7,  no.  2,  new  series  no.  229,  June 
15,  1932.) 

Deals  with  rural  and  city  elementary  teachers ;  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers ; 
elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior  high  school  principals ;  and  school  superintendents. 

1641.  Ullrich,  Oscar  A,  Taxation  and  oversupply  of  teachers,  Williamson 
county  sun,  December  26,  1931.  4  p.  (Reprinted.) 

Statistical  data  were  obtained  from  the  26th  biennial  report  of  the  Texas  State  de¬ 
partment  of  education,  1923-1930,  vol.  7,  no.  3,  March  1931.  In  the  teaching  force 
there  is  a  hick  of  understanding  the  purpose  of  the  public-school  system  due  to  the  low 
standards  required  for  the  certification  of  teachers;  to  the  enormous  turnover  in  the 
teaching  personnel ;  and  to  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  young  and  immature  teachers. 
Data  indicate  that  the  taxpayer  pays  for  training  about  10  teachers  for  every  one  that 
is  needed. 

TEACHERS’  PENSIONS 

1042.  Haulot,  Leona  M.  Teacher  retirement  system  for  Arizona.  Master’s, 
1931.  Stanford. 

*  1043.  Wang,  Cb.ee.  State  retirement  systems  for  public-school  employees. 
Doctor’s,  1931.  New  York.  99  p.  ms.  • 

Discusses  the  theory  underlying  the  provisions  for  teacher  retirement  and  the  early 
history  of  the  movement ;  the  legal  provisions  of  state  systems  for  public-BChool  employees ; 
deduces  the  underlying  principles  of  retirement  systems  and  classifies  them  for  use. 

TEACHER’S  PERSONALITY 

1644.  Ewing,  Gertrude.  Individual  personality  studies.  Master’s,  1932. 
Ind.  St.  T*  C.  253  p.  ms.  (Abstract  in:  Indiana  State  teachers  college. 
Teachers  college  journal,  3:176-77,  July  1932.) 

Compares  scholarship,  citizenship,  and  intelligence  records  in  showing  how  a  teacher 
might  study  her  pupils. 

1645.  Hoffman,  Ivan  ML  Rating  of  teacher  characteristics  by  high-school 
pupils.  Master’s,  1932.  Washington  Univ.  78  p,  ms. 

1646.  Wadsworth,  Loda  Mullen.  A  study  of  pupils’  opinions  regarding  their 
teachers.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1647.  Walker,  Harold  Brooks.  Pupils’  attitudes  towards  teachers  as  a  basis 
for  selection,  placement,  and  rating  of  teachers.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern 
California. 

1648.  Worxall,  Mrs.  Sue  D.  Characteristics  of  junior  high  school  teachers 
which  their  pupils  like  or  dislike.  Master’s,  1932.  Nebraska.  59  p.  ms. 

See  also  1553. 
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TEACHERS*  SALARIES 

1649.  Barney,  Eugene  Festus.  Tlie  salaries  of  high-school  teuchers  of  Okla¬ 
homa  for  1931-32.  Master’s,  1932.  Oklahoma.  308  p.  ms. 

1650.  Farnsworth,  Philo  T.  A  study  of  wages  and  salaries  paid  in  Utah. 
Utah  educational  review,  25 : 355-56,  April  1932. 

Compares  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  In  Utah  In  1930  with  the  standard  wages 
paid  to  Workers  in  various  trades  In  the  Btate. 

*  1651.  Hinson,  Murphy  Roy.  Equations  for  predicting  senior  high  school 
teachers*  salaries  in  Florida.  Doctor’s,  1931.  Peabody.  Nashville.  Tenn., 
George  Peabody  college  for  teachers,  1931.  48  p.  (Contribution  to  education, 
no.  96.)  , 

Compares-  the  use  of  age,  training,  experience,  and  tenure  In  predicting  teacher’s 
salaries  in  1923-24  and  In  1930-31. 

1652.  Holy,  Thomas  C„  and  others.  Cleveland  teachers*  salaries.  A  study 
sponsored  by  the  Cleveland  teachers  federation  in  cooperation  with  the  Cleve¬ 
land  board  of  education.  Columbus,  Ohio  State  university,  1932.  196  p.  (Ohio 
State  university  studies.  Bureau  of  educational  research  monographs,  no.  16.) 

Attempts  to  answer  the  questions;  What  salaries  do  the  Cleveland  teachers  merit  as 
compared  with  other  groups  of  similar  training  and  experience?  and  Wlmt  cun  the 
Cleveland  school  district  afford  to  pay  its  teachers?  The  cities  with  which  conditions 
in  Cleveland  were  compared  were:  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  St. 
Louis,  and  San  Francisco.  Usable  replies  to  a  questionnaire  were  received  from  3,257 
Cleveland  teachers.  48.5  percent  of  the  high-school  teachers,  40.8  percent  of  the 
junior  high  school  teachers,  and  53.2  percent  of  the  elementary  teachers  received  the 
maximum  or  above  for  standard  training  in  October  1931,  The  percentage  of  all  taxes 
going  to  schools  is  larger  In  Cleveland  than  in  the  other  comparable  cities.  Two- 
fifths  of  the  staff  were  appointed  without  experience  and  three-fifths  with  previous 
teaching  experience.  Recently  there  has  been  a  slight  tendency  to  employ  a  larger 
proportion  of  new  teachers  between  20  and  35  years  of  age. 

1653.  Ludeman,  W.  W.  Teachers*  salaries  versus  other  prices.  Nation's 
schools. 

Teachers’  salaries  over  a  series  of  years  were  translated  into  Index  numbers  and 
compared  with  index  numbers  of  farm  and  food  prices.  Findings:  It  was  found  that 
up  until  1922  teachers*  salaries  lagged  behind  other  prices.  Since  then  teachers*  salaries 
have  been  higher. 

1654.  Noall,  Irvin  S.  Real  wages  of  teachers.  Utah  educational  review, 

25  :  350-55,  April  1932. 

Presents  the  basic  facts  regarding  the  salaries  paid  and  the  real  wages  received  by 
the  teachers  of  Utah  from  1815-16  through  1930-31. 

1655.  Pence,  A.  C.  Compensation  of  teachers  when  absent  from  duty.  Mas¬ 
ter's,  1932.  Ohio.  70  p.  ms, 

1656.  Pulliam,  Nolan  D.  Correlation  of  experience  and  training  as  factors 
In  determining  the  salary  of  elementary  school  teachers  of  Arizona.  Master's*  / 
1982.  Stanford. 

1657.  Shaw,  James  Carydon,  Relation  of  the  salaries  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  high  school  teachers  of  Oklahoma.  Master's,  1932.  Oklu.  A.  and  M.  Coll. 

1658.  Southern,  Clarence  E.  Comparison  of  experience  and  training  as  fac¬ 
tors  in  determining  the  salary  of  high-school  teachers  in  Arizona.  Master’s 
1932.  Stanford. 

Bee  also  1478,  1487,  1503,  1511,  1593,  1634. 
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1650.  Anderson,  E.  W.,  Alberty,  H,  B.,  and  Lewis,  E.  E.  An  attempt  to 
determine  for  what  positions  the  College  of  education  should  train  students, 
Columbus,  Ohio  State  university,  1932. 

A  list  of  educational  positions  for  which  the  college  trains  students  was  developed. 

1600.  Anna,  Anthony  Eusebius.  The  written  vocabulary  of  freshmen  in 
their  first  semester  at  the  University  of  Kentucky.  Master’s,  1932.  Kentucky. 

1661.  Amaentrout,  W.  D.  Improving  college  teaching  by  consulting  the 
consumer.  School  executives  magazine,  51 : 476-77,  July  1932. 

Presents  the  results  of  using  the  Purdue  rating  scale  for  instructors  in  Colorado 
State  teachers  college. 

1602.  Araesen,  Arthur  Erlynn.  Effect  of  shortened  period  of  preparation 
on  college  work.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  42  p.  ms. 

Studies  success  as  college  freshmen  at  the  University  of  Utah  of  a  group  of  384 
graduates  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  high  schools,  part  of  whom  graduated  under  the  12-year 
plan  and  part  under  the  11-year  plan. . 

1603.  Asher,  E.  J.  Relations  of  tested  Intelligence  to  scholarship  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  Master’s,  1931.  Kentucky. 

1004.  Badgley,  Herbert  H.  Study  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  In  nnl- 
verslties.  Master’s,  1981.  Stanford. 

1665.  •pa'irgirmT',  Albert  R.  A  study  of  the  Springfield  alumni.  Master’s, 
1932.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Ooll.  120  p.  ms. 

1666.  Batoheller,  DelmarBlHott.  A  study  of  certain  traits,  differentiating 
superior  from  Inferior  fresftunen.  Master’s,  1931.  Buffalo. 

1667.  Bay,  Clinton  Otto.  A  study  of  the  counseling  activities  of  college 
deans  of  men.  Master’s,  1932.  Sonthern  California. 


1668.  Belser,  Mack  J.  Information  required  from  new  students  by  colleges 
and  universities.  Master’s,  1932.  Michigan.  41  p.  ms. 


♦  1669.  Bildersee,  Adele.  State  scholarship  students  at  Hunter  college  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  O.,  Col.  TJniv.  New  York  City, 
Ushers  college.  Columbia  university,  1932.  138  p.  (Contributions  to  educa-. 


tion,  no.  540.)  ,  .  ... 

Data  indicate  that  the  scholarship  of  state  scholars  at  Hunter  college  amply  justifies 
the  state  in  awarding  the  scholarships. 

*  1670.  Brody,  Alexander.  The  relation  of  government  to  higher  education. 
A  study  of  the  legal,  political,  and  constitutional  status  of  American  state 

universities.  Doctor’s.  1982.  New  York.  301  p.  ms. 

_ _  higher  education  and  the  rise  of  the  national  state;  legal  administrative 

pendent  agencies  of  the  state  government. 

1671.  Brown,  Edwin  J.  A  study  of  the  facts  and  conditions  involved  ta  tto 
problem  of  college  admissions.  Topeka,  Kansas  State  printing  plant,  1931. 
56  p.  (Bulletin  of  the  graduate  division  of  Kansas  State  teachers  colege 
Emporia.  Studies  in  education,  no.  4.  April  1931.) 

R»aad  on  a  study  of  college  admission  requirements,  a  proposed  plan  on  admission 
wa^nrepared  and  s7ent  to  college.  and  high  schools.  From  a  study  of  the  replies  of 
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977  high-school  principals  and  of  331  college  officials.  It  seems  that  It  would  be  undesirable 
and  impracticable  to  attempt  to  secure  entire  uniformity  in  tlu*  matter  of  college 
admissions. 

1672.  Bullock,  Henry  Morton.  A  history  of  Emory  college,  1834-1015. 
Doctor’s,  1032.  Yale. 

1673.  Butler,  Ethel  Lois.  A  study  of  the  distribution  of  grades  in  Loyola 
university.  Master’s,  1931.  Loyola.  166  p,  ms. 

1673.  Caine,  James  Patrick,  A  study  of  Newman’s  theory  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Master’s,  1032.  St.  Louie.  57  p.  ms. 

1075.  Comstock,  Kathryn  V,  A  comparative  study  of  native  versus  im¬ 
ported  students  at  Ohio  State  university.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  125  p.  ms, 

1676.  Connor,  Jerome  Alton.  Survey  of  housing  conditions  for  students  at 
the  University  of  Florida.  Master’s,  1931.  Florida. 

1677.  Cooney,  Juanita  Mae.  Adaptability  of  cooperative  purchasing  to 
campus  organizations.  Master’s,  1932.  Okla.  A.  und  M.  Coll. 

1678.  Cowley,  W.  H.  A  study  of  tile  relative  merits  of  the  quarter  and 
semester  systems.  Report  of  faculty  committee,  approved  by  the  faculty  and 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  university.  Columbus,  Ohio  State  university, 

1932.  52  p. 

The  six  major  problems  investigated  in  the  study  were :  The  quality  uf  Instruction  ; 
effectiveness  of  examinations;  the  better  plan  for  the  student  body;  the  better  plan  for 
the  instructional  staff;  administrative  efficiency;  and  the  success  and  quality  of  the 
summer  session.  Questionnaires  were  tilled  out  by  members  of  the  faculty;  graduate 
students  who  had  studied  under  both  systems;  professional  students  who  hod  studied 
under  both  systems;  undergraduates  who  had  studied  under  both  systems;  and  by  519 
students  who  had  studied  under  the  quarter  system  only.  The  nwomiuendatlon  that  th« 
university  continue  on  the  quarter  system  was  adopted  almost  unanimously, 

1679.  Crink*  Cedric  L.  Specifications  for  stage  lighting  equipment  for  a 
university  theatre.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

1680.  Davis,  Eva  M.,  and  Distad,  H,  "W .  A  plan  for  vitalizing  the  teaching 
of  two  courses  in  education.  Educational  administration  and  supervision, 
18:178-84,  March  1932.  (Reprinted.) 

Describes  an  attempt  to  carry  out  principles  of  learning  ami  teaching  In  two  classes 
In  education  during  the  1931  summer  session  at  New  Mexico  8tufe  teachers  college. 

1681.  Dobbin,  Paul  Robinson*  A  study  of  Sterling  college  with  special 
reference  to  its  educational  investments  and  educational  contributions.  Master's, 

1932.  Kansas. 

1682.  Euricb,  Alvin  C.  Enlarging  the  vocabularies  of  college  freshmen* 
English  journal  (college  edition),  21:135-41,  February  1932. 

Reports  the  results  of  nn  experiment  designed  to  enlarge  the  vocabularies  of  / 

freshmen.  The  study  was  conducted  in  freshman  English  classes  during  tho  academic  year  * 
of  1929-30.  Students  In  the  experimental  group  were  given  intensive  drill  on  100  words 
each  week  throughout  the  fall  quarter.  The  members  of  the  control  group  did  not 
participate  in  the  speclAl  exercises.  Both  groups  were  given  final  tests  at  the  end  of 
the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.  The  evidence  reveals  significantly  greater  gains  in 
vocabularly  for  the  experimental  group  than  for  the  control  group.  This  difference  persists 
three  and  six  months  after  the  training  period. 

1683.  -  Improvement  in  scholarship  during  the  probatlonaxx  period. 

School  and  society,  35 : 129-34,  January  23,  1932. 

Data  Indicate  that  the  reading  ability  of  probation  students  is  Inferior  to  that  of  other 
studentB  of  equal  mental  ability  who  are  succeeding  with  their  college  work ;  poor  student* 
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Improve  their  scholarship  during  the  probationary  period ;  improvement  does  not  seem 
attributable  to  the  program  of  special  training. 

1684.  - -  Should  freshman  composition  be  abolished?  English  journal 

(college  edition ) f  21:211-19,  March  1932. 

*  1^65*  Findley,  Warren  George.  Specialization  of  verbal  facility  at  the  col¬ 
lege  entrance  level.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  0.,  Col.  Unlv.  New  York  City,  Teach¬ 
ers  college,  Columbia  university,  1933.  76  p.  (Contributions  to  education,  no. 
667.) 

Discusses  the  possibility  of  differentiating  between  a  general  scientific  vocabulary  and 
a  general  literary  vocabulary  at  the  college  entrance  level  in  a  population  of  72  at 
Cooper  Union,  in  a  population  of  35  pre-engineering  students  at  Yale  university,  and  In 
a  population  of  45  liberal  arts  students  at  Yale  university. 

1686.  Ford,  Edith  G.  Relation  between  academic  success  and  self-support 
while  in  college.  Master’s,  1931.  Kentucky. 

1687.  Fraser,  Mowat  G,  Plans  for  the  American  college.  A  critical  study 
of  underlying  assumptions  and  their  implications.  Doctor’s  1932.  T.  C.,  Col. 
Univ. 

Formulates  and  applies  criteria  for  evaluating  the  alms  and  methods  used  in  liberal 
arts  colleges. 

1088.  Froehlich,  Mrs .  Aleen  X.  Opportunities  for  women  in  colleges.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Ohio.  435  p.  ms. 

1689.  Garrison,  Carmi  L.  Orientation  for  college  students,  a  textbook. 
Master’s,  1932.  Colorado. 

1690.  Gerberich,  J.  IL  Scholastic  success  of  graduates  from  the  University 
of  Arkansas,  1927  to  1930.  Fayetteville,  University  of  Arkansas,  1932.  10  p.  ms. 

*1691.  Glover,  John  George.  Functional  organization  of  purchasing  in 
university  administration.  Doctor’s,  1932.  New  York.  205  p.  ms. 

Discusses  the  historical  development  of  the  purchasing  activity;  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  purchasing  function  in  the  Federal  government;  analyzes  textbooks  on 
purchasing ;  principles  of  purchasing ;  and  scientific  requirements  for  the  functional 
organization  of  purchasing  in  modern  American  colleges  and  universities. 

*  1692.  Godfrey,  Noel  Davis.  Some  phases  of  collegiate  and  university  edu¬ 
cation  in  Maine — historically  studied.  Doctor’s,  1931.  New  York.  191  p.  ms. 

Discusses  higher  education  In  Maine  from  the  standpoint  of  sources  of  support,  condi¬ 
tions  of  entrance,  methods  of  college  teaching,  system  of  electives  and  prevocatlonal 
courses,  and  the  evolution  of  the  college  curriculum. 

1693.  Gordon,  Mary  Agnes.  Sigma  values  for  scholarship  marks  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  1931.  Lexington,  University  of  Kentucky. 

1694.  Gould,  Gertrude.  The  value  of  remedial  exercises  in  reading  for  col¬ 
lege  freshmen.  Master’s,  1932.  Wyoming.  141  p.  ms. 

\  1695.  Grant,  Lars  J.  The  success  of  college  students  from  public  high 

schools  and  from  private  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  58  p.  ms. 

1696.  Guiler,  Walter  Scribner.  Background  deficiencies.  Journal  of  higher 
education,  3  :  369-72,  October  1932. 

Analyzes  background  deficiencies  of  college  freshmen,  as  revealed  by  tests  in  reading, 
spelling,  computational  arithmetic,  and  grammatical  usage ;  and  attempts  to  evaluate  the 
potency  of  individualized  remedial  work  in  overcoming  deficiencies  in  spelling,  capitaliza¬ 
tion,  punctuation,  sentence  structure,  and  grammatical  usage ;  to  determine  the  perma¬ 
nency  of  the  learning  which  results  from  individualized  remedial  instruction. 
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1687. -  Improving  college  freshmen  in  spelling.  Journal  of  educational 

research,  24  :  209-15,  October  1931. 

Describes  an  experiment  conducted  with  350  college  freshmen  in  an  attempt  to  discover 
how  much  improvement  may  be  expected  from  a  technique  of  learning  which  helps  each 
student  discover  his  own  difficult  words  and  then  enables  him  to  identify  the  crucial 
point  or  points  in  each  troublesome  word, 

1698.  -  Remediation  of  college  freshmen  in  capitalization.  Educa- 

tional  method,  11 :  540-44,  June  1932. 

Attempts  to  discover  the  amount  of  improvement  which  may  be  expected  from  an  indi¬ 
vidualized  remedial  program  in  capitalization. 

1699.  -  Remediation  of  college  freshmen  in  punctuation.  Peabody 

journal  of  education,  9:152-58,  November  1931. 

The  purpose  of  an  experiment,  which  involves  1X6  college  freshmen,  was  to  discover 
the  extent  of  Improvement  which  may  be  expected  from  an  Individualized  remedial  program 
in  punctuation. 

1700.  Hahn,  Harold  E.  An  analysis  of  the  academic  progress  of  the  1930-31 
State  university  of  Iowa  freshmen.  Master's*  1932.  Iowa,  53  p.  ms. 

1701.  Hamm,  William  Conrad.  Applications  of  Dewey's  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  college  education.  Master's,  1932.  Yale. 

1702.  Hardy,  Margaret  Boude.  Preprofessional  requirements  In  schools  of 
education.  Master’s,  1931.  George  Washington. 

Compares  course  requirements  by  semester  hours  in  mujor  sultfect  fields  in  publicly 
controlled  universities,  privately  controlled  universities,  publicly  controlled  colleges,  and 
privately  controlled  colleges,  and  by  totals, 

*  1703.  Harris,  Daniel.  The  relation  to  college  grades  of  some  factors  other 
than  intelligence.  Doctor's*  1931.  Columbia,  New  York  City,  Columbia  uni¬ 
versity,  1931.  55  p.  (Archives  of  psychology,  no.  131.) 

Studies  456  members  of  the  freshman  class  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
homogeneous  as  to  cultural  background,  classified  according  to  various  criteria,  and 
compares  the  groups  as  to  grades  and  average  Alpha  scores.  Studies  school  attitude,  per¬ 
sonality,  books  and  periodicals,  recreations,  extracurricular  activities,  sports,  course, 
subjects  studied,  vocational  choice,  age,  race,  economic  status,  social  background,  physical 
health,  and  outside  work. 

1704.  Hartmann,  William  C.  An  Investigation  of  the  growth  and  present 
status  of  private  business  colleges.  'Master's,  1932.  Ohio.  86  p.  ms. 

1705.  Heilman,  J.  D.  The  reliability  of  college  teachers  classroom  tests. 
Educational  administration  and  supervision:  37:535-43,  October  1931. 

The  reliability  coefficients  of  college  teachers'  tests  vary  from  0.60  to  0.95.  About 
one  third  of  the  tests  are  highly  reliable,  about  one  third  are  fairly  reliable,  uitd  about 
one  third  are  very  unreliable.  Teachers'  tests  vary  widely  In  length,  some  containing 
five  times  as  many  items  as  others.  They  also  vary  enormously  In  difficulty.  The  aver¬ 
age  class  score  is  56  percent  of  the  total  in  some  cases  and  88  percent  In  others.  The 
average  college  teacher  requires  a  test  or  series  of  tests  with  300  items  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  reliability. 

1706.  Hillman,  Iiouis  Frederick.  Do  Indiana  university  graduates  follow 
a  vocation  for  which  they  are  trained?  Doctor’s,  1932.  Indiana.  347  p.  ms, 

1707.  Howes,  Norman  Ellsworth.  The  significance  of  personality  traits  as 
factors  in  college  success.  Master's,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T,  C. 

1708.  Hung,  Ko-Wong.  Student  tuition  and  fees  in  American  universities, 
1889-90  to  1929-80.  Doctor's,  1932.  Stanford, 

Data  indicate  that  most  of  the  state  universities  charged  no  tuition  in  the  college  of 
arts  and  sciences  during  the  period  studied;  those  charging  fees  Increased  them  during 
the  past  decade;  total  student  charges  Increased  from  1680-90  to  3020-30, 
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1709.  Irvine,  Jessie  P.  A  comparison  of  fraternity  and  nonfratemity  groups 
In  the  University  of  Kentucky  as  to  mortality  In  college.  Master’s,  1931. 
Kentucky. 

1710.  Johnson,  Anna  Mayrell,  The  relation  of  age,  intelligence,  and  certain 
other  factors  to  the  persistence  of  freshmen  In  college.  Master’s,  1932. 
Kentucky. 

1711.  Johnson,  Palmer  0.  A  comparison  of  enrollment  trends  at  combined 
and  separate  land-grant  institutions.  Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1932.  25  p.  ms. 

Data  indicate  that  the  trend  at  state  universities  has  not  deviated  ■widely  from  that 
of  the  separate  land-grant  instltuions. 

1712.  -  The  occupational  stability  of  university  graduates.  Minneapo¬ 

lis,  University  of  Minnesota,  1932.  99  p.  ms. 

Studies  the  initial  and  present  occupational  distribution  of  4,500  university  graduates ; 
their  intervening  occupational  history;  the  relation  between  the  field  of  specialization 
and  occupation  entered ;  factors  in  the  selection  of  the  initial  positions ;  and  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  occupational  stability. 

1713.  -  The  University  of  Minnesota  faculty  personnel.  Minneapolis. 

University  of  Minnesota,  1932.  150  p.  ms. 

*  1714.  Kelley,  Henry  O.  The  case  of  military  training  in  American  schools 
and  colleges.  Master’s,  1932.  Boston  Univ.  91  p.  ms. 

The  study  gives  a  history  of  military  training  in  American  schools  and  colleges,  the 
National  defense  act  of  1920  and  R.  O.  T.  C.,  other  types  of  training,  the  extent  and 
status  of  military  training  at  the  present  time,  study  of  arguments  for  military  training 
found  in  catalogs  of  military  schools,  and  a  study  of  opinions  of  educators. 

1715.  Keys,  Alice.  Relationship  of  student  load  to  scholarship  and  intel¬ 
ligence.  Master’s  [1931].  Kentucky. 

1710.  Knode,  Jay  C.  Problems  of  freshman  scholarship  in  a  small  state 
university.  Albuquerque,  University  of  New  Mexico  press,  1931.  39  p.  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Mexico  bulletin,  vol.  5,  no.  4.  Education  series,  whole  no.  203. 
November  1,  1931.) 

A  study  was  made  of  the  social  backgrounds,  and  of  the  ranking  of  seven  suggested 
courses,  by  Btudents  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico ;  by  members  of  the  faculty ;  by 
parents  and  public-school  officials. 

1717.  Kurts,  Paul  Bussell.  Entrance  requirements  to  state  and  certain 
private  or  endowed  universities.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1718.  LaBorne,  Paul  Charles.  The  written  language  difficulties  of  Master 
of  arts  candidates.  Master’s,  1931.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

1719.  Leach,  Edgar  S.  A  study  of  certain  factors  conditioning  choice  of 
college  and  selection  of  occupation  of  Evanston  township  high-school  seniors  of 
the  class  of  1931.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

1720.  Lloyd-Jones,  Esther  McD.  Pertinent  opinions  of  deans  of  women; 

I  study  of  change  in  social  attitudes.  New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Colurn- 
i  university,  1932.  15  p.  ms. 

a  study  of  the  attitudes  of  86  deans  of  women  in  graduate  study  at  Teachers  college, 
measured  by  a  revision  of  the  G,  Watson  test  of  opinion.  The  test  waB  given  the 
[up  again  after  an  8-months’  period  of  study.  Findings :  The  group,  as  a  whole,  was 
Ite  conservative. 

1721.  Lockridge,  Mrs.  Elsie  Shockley.  Prognostic  significance  of  the  re- 
fts  of  a  composite  test  for  college  freshmen  as  shown  by  a  critical  study  of 
component  scores.  Master’s,  1931.  Indiana. 
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1722.  Lupo,  Madeline,  A  study  of  the  value-tendencies  of  63  college  girls. 
Master’s,  1932,  Columbia. 

*1723.  McCafferty,  Lucy  A,  Preprofesslonal  and  professional  training  in 
Catholic  women’s  colleges.  Doctor’s,  1932.  New  York.  154  p.  ms. 

Data  were  secured  from  the  catalogs  of  the  large  majority  of  the  4-year  Catholic 
women’s  colleges ;  questionnaires  sent  to  the  graduates  of  a  sampling  of  the  4-year 
Catholic  women's  colleges;  answers  to  personal  letters  sent  to  the  presidents  or  other 
administrative  officials  of  certain  of  the  colleges;  and  answers  to  letters  sent  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  certain  educational  agencies.  The  cultural  aim  Is  paramount  in  these 
colleges.  Most  of  the  colleges  prepare  their  students  to  teach  in  secondary  schools 
rather  than  in  elementary  schools.  Music  and  home  economics  are  taught  in  the 
Catholic  women's  colleges.  The  majority  of  their  graduates  are  engaged  In  teaching. 

1724.  McCain,  John  Walker,  jr.  The  development  of  financial  support  for 
the  University  of  South  Carolina,  the  Citadel,  Clemson  college,  and  Winthrop 
college  as  revealed  in  legislative  action.  Master’s,  1032,  Duke.  204  p.  ms, 

1725.  McLendon,  J.  Arnold,  A  study  of  the  first  freshman  class  of  the 
Texas  technological  college,  September  1925  to  January  1926,  Master’s,  1981. 
Texas  Tech.  Coll. 

1726.  McMurtrey,  George  Winnette.  A  study  of  the  scholastic  achievement 
of  the  intellectually  lowest  10  percent  of  the  freshmen  who  entered  the  college 
of  liberal  arts  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  1920-1929.  Doctor's,  1982. 
Iowa.  (Abstract  in :  University  of  Iowa  studies.  Series  on  aims  and  progress 
of  research,  no.  38.  New  series  no.  248.  2  p.) 

Of  the  work  undertaken  by  803  students  who  ranked  in  the  lowest  docile  on  the 
Iowa  qualifying  examination  during  a  10-year  period,  22  percent  was  of  non-passing 
quality,  and  29  percent  was  above  the  level  required  for  graduation;  71  percent  of 
these  students  do  not  do  satisfactory  work  in  the  standard  liberal  arts  course;  yet  It 
Is  not  advisable  to  deny  admission  to  aU  students  of  this  level  of  ability;  the  wide 
variation  in  difficulty  of  freshmen  and  sophomores  suggests  the  advisability  of  a  modi¬ 
fied  curriculum  for  students  who  may  be  on  the  campus  not  more  than  two  years,  since 
nine-tenths  of  the  low  decile  students  who  drop  out  do  so  before  the  beginning  of 
the  third  year, 

*  1727.  MacNeel,  Joseph  BaymoncL  A  study  of  some  problem**  encountered 
in  the  admission  of  students  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  arts 
at  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.  Doctor’s,  1931.  T.  C„  Col.  Univ„ 
New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1932.  91  p,  (Con¬ 
tributions  to  education,  no.  524.) 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was:  (1)  to  determine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  various 
types  of  undergraduate  preparation  for  graduate  work  in  education  at  Columbia  univer¬ 
sity;  (2)  to  study  the  records  made  at  undergraduate  institutions  and  at  Teachers  col¬ 
lege  by  509  persons  who  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  arts  from  Columbia  university 
during  the  years  1928-29  and  1929-30;  (3)  to  determine  the  relationship  between 
certain  items  in  these  records  and  success  at  Teachers  college;  (4)  to  determine  If  the 
results  of  such  comparisons  can  be  used  in  predicting  degrees  of  success  In  graduate 
work  in  education;  and  (5)  to  make  recommendations  regarding  the  admission  to 
graduate  work  in  education  at  Columbia  university  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  arte. 

1728.  Mahan,  Harry  C.  The  relative  ability  and  scholarship  of  college  sfcy^ 
dents  coming  from  accredited  and  non-accredited  high  schools.  Master's,  198* 
Ohio.  36  p.  ms.  £ 

Students  from  accredited  high  schools  were  found  to  be  higher  In  intsUlgenee 
measured  by  the  Ohio  State  university  entrance  examination ;  difference  in  scholars* 
did  not  decrease  during  the  seven  semesters  studied,  and  was  not  as  great  as  e» 
difference  In  intelligence. 
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1729.  Maine.  University.  Survey  of  higher  education  in  Maine.  [New 
iork  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1932],  430  p. 

H.  S.  Boardman,  director. 

Discusses  the  needs  of  Maine  for  higher  education ;  the  ability  of  the  State  to  satisfy 
the  needs ;  surveys  the  four  colleges— Bates.  Bowdoin,  Colby,  and  the  University  of 
Maine— in  respect  to  their  physical  plants,  teaching  staffs,  student  bodies,  finances, 
organization  and  administration,  and  alumni. 

1<30.  Mailer,  J.  B.  Personality  of  the  candidates  for  the  Edison  scholar¬ 
ship.  School  and  society,  35 : 438-42,  March  26,  1932. 

A  survey  of  the  records  of  98  candidates  for  the  Edison  scholarship  during  1928—29 
and  1920—30  found  that  the  candidates  were  of  superior  Intelligence  and  achievement 
in  the  study  of  science. 

1731.  Mallon,  Wilfred  Michael.  The  Jesuit  college:  an  investigation  into 
factors  affecting  the  educational  efficiency  of  the  Jesuit  colleges  in  the  central 
states.  Doctor’s,  1982.  St.  Louis.  600  p.  ms. 

1732.  Mandrey,  William  Henry.  Facilities  for  higher  education  available 
to  the  youth  of  Connecticut.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Yale. 

*  1733.  Mason,  Mary  Elizabeth.  Registration  in  relation  to  the  advisory 
system  during  registration  periods,  School  of  education,  New  York  University. 
Master’s,  1932,  New  York.  51  p.  ms. 

Part  1,  Analysis  of  undergraduate  registration  in  relation  to  the  advisory  system 
during  registration  periods,  School  of  education,  New  York  University,  September  1929- 
Sept ember  1930.  Part  2.  Analysis  of  graduate  registration  in  relation  to  the  advisory 
system  during  the  registration  periods,  School  of  education,  New  York  University,  Sep¬ 
tember  1929-February  1931. 

1734.  Miller,  Leon.  The  organization  and  efficiency  of  intra-mural  programs 
in  colleges  and  universities.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

1735.  Minnesota.  University.  Laws  and  regulations  governing  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  compiled  from  the  statutes  of  the  United  States,  statutes 
of  Minnesota,  regulations  of  departments  of  the  Federal  government,  minutes  of 
the  hoard  of  regents,  acts  of  the  university  senate.  Minneapolis,  University 
of  Minnesota  press,  1931.  501  p. 

1786.  Mirus,  Maxine.  Language  errors  of  college  freshmen.  Master’s,  1932. 
Washington  Univ.  42  p.  ms. 


*  1737,  Parker,  Lockie,  Factors  in  the  development  of  the  higher  education 
of  women  in  the  United  States.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  90  p.  ms. 

Discusses  learned  women  before  the  Restoration ;  the  Reformation ;  the  dissenting 
sects  and  the  American  colonies ;  the  new  nation  and  natural  rights,  1775-1825 ;  educa¬ 
tion  of  women  from  1826-1870 ;  and  the  growth  of  institutions  for  higher  education  of 
women  from  1870  to  the  present. 

1738.  Parr,  F.  W.  The  status  of  how  to  study  work  In  State  universities. 
School  review. 

Questionnaire  data  were  received  from  41  out  of  a  possible  45  Institutions. 

1739,  Polonsky,  Israel  B.  A  comparative  study  of  Phi  beta  kappa  men 
th  others  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

740.  Qualls,  Orron  Alvan.  Relation  of  high-school  subjects  to  student  suc- 
at  Fresno  State  college.  Master’s,  1931.  Stanford. 

41.  Reeves,  Floyd  W.,  Russell,  John  Dale,  and  others.  The  liberal  arts 
ege,  based  upon  surveys  of  35  colleges  related  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
rch.  Chicago,  Ill.,  University  of  Chicago  press,  1932.  715  p. 
art  1 :  The  service  and  administration  of  colleges ;  part  2 :  Physical  plants,  equip- 
t,  and  libraries ;  part  3 :  College  instructional  facilities ;  part  4 :  Student  personnel 
olleges ;  part  5 ;  College  finance ;  part  6 :  Future  of  the  college. 
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1742.  Robinson,  Sallie  Elizabeth.  An  analysis  of  the  content  of  orientation 
courses  for  freshmen  in  American  colleges  and  universities.  Master's,  1931. 
Chicago.  91  p. 

The  study  is  a  questionnaire  investigation  of  the  extent  of  use  and  present  practices 
of  orientation  courses  in  107  universities  and  colleges, 

1743.  Schaal,  Eugene  A.  A  comparative  study  of  the  opinions  and  attitudes 
of  students  of  four  undergraduate  classes  in  10  colleges  and  universities  in 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Doctor's,  1931.  American 
Univ.  158  p.  ms. 

*  1744.  Schwiering,  Oscar  C.  Curricular  reorganization  in  the  lower  division 
of  state  universities  with  special  application  to  the  University  of  Wyoming. 
Doctor’s,  1932.  New  York.  240  p.  ms. 

Data  were  secured  from  catalogs  of  state  universities,  and  from  replies  to  question¬ 
naires  sent  to  the  deans  of  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  education,  commerce,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  engineering  in  the  state  universities,  to  show  the  present  trends  as  to  practices 
in  administrative  organization  and  function,  changes  being  introduced,  the  nature  of  the 
changes,  and  expert  opinion  regarding  the  desirability  of  certain  of  the  changes,  A  de¬ 
tailed  study  waB  made  of  380  freshmen  of  1930—31,  and  of  the  graduating  class  of 
1931  of  the  University  of  Wyoming.  Deans  of  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  education,  and 
commerce  of  state  universities  seem  to  favor  the  segregation  of  the  lower  division  of 
the  curriculum  by  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  or  a  junior  college  organization,  while 
deans  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  engineering  favor  segregation  to  a  much  lesser 
degree. 

1745.  Sebera,  H.  W.  An  analysis  of  achievement  of  dormitory  anti  frater¬ 
nity  freshmen.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

1746.  Sensing,  Thurman.  College  business  management  Master’s,  1932* 
Peabody.  7  p.  ms.  ■ 

Studies  college  business  management  In  general  and  the  business  management  of  124 
teachers  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

1747.  Shof  stall,  Weldon  Perry,  Relative  value  of  freshman-sophomorja 
courses  as  predictors  of  scholastic  success  In  the  professional  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  of  Missouri.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Missouri. 

1748.  Silverman,  Y.,  and  Jones,  Vernon.  A  study  of  early  entrance  to  col¬ 
lege.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  23;  58-72,  January  1932. 

Studies  a  large  number  of  students  who  entered  college  at  a  young  age.  Follow-up 
study  indicates  that  the  young  students  are  not,  as  a  general  rule,  placed  at  any  dis¬ 
advantage  in  college  due  to  their  age. 


1749.  Storey,  Millie  Eugenia.  The  status  and  objectives  of  the  dean  of 
women  in  the  small  colleges.  Master’s,  1932.  Washington.  52  p.  ms. 

1750.  Taylor,  William  David,  jr.  a  study  showing  the  vocational  oppor¬ 
tunities  obtainable  through  the  academic  channels  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Master’s,  1932,  Washington,  290  p.  ms. 

* Tewksbury,  Donald  GL  The  founding  of  American  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  before  the  Civil  War  with  particular  reference  to  the  religious  influ¬ 
ences  bearing  upon  the  college  movement.  Doctor's,  1982.  T.  C„  Col.  Uni 
New  York  City,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1932.  254  p/  (C< 
tributions  to  education,  no.  548.) 


The  study  takes  up  the  moving  frontier  and  the  American  college;  the  founding 
denominational  colleges  before  the  Civil  War;  and  the  founding  of  the  state  universe 
before  the  Civil  War. 


1752.  Timothy,  Ralph  Klllion.  Study  of  a  group  of  university  men  r 
qualified  because  of  poor  scholarship.  Master’s,  1981.  Stanford. 
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1753.  Tyler,  Ralph  W,,  and  others.  Service  studies  in  higher  education. 
Columbus  Oliio  State  university,  1932.  283  p.  (Ohio  State  university  studies. 
Bureau  of  educational  research  monographs,  no,  15.) 

Contents:  (1)  Methods  followed  in  the  teaching  of  general  botany,  by  Homer  C. 
Sampson  and  Dewis  H.  Tlffiany,  p.  3-42;  (2)  Construction  of  examinations  in  botany 
and  zoology,  by  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  p,  43-51 ;  (3)  Reorganization  of  the  elementary  courses 
in  zoology,  by  William  M.  Barrows,  p.  52-71;  (4)  Special  treatment  for  superior  students 
in  general  zoology,  by  David  F.  Miller,  p.  72-78;  (5)  An  experiment  in  sectioning  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  second  course  in  zoology,  by  John  W.  Price  and  John  A.  MiUer,  p.  79-92 ; 
((I)  Remedial  instruction  for  students  having  difficulty  in  zoology,  hy  Blanche  B.  M. 
Meyer,  p.  93-108;  (7)  #  Certain  administrative  procedures  In  botany  and  zoology,  by 
Ralph  W.  Tyler,  p.  109-22 ;  (8)  Adapting  Instruction  to  the  ability  of  the  student  in 
the  romance  languages,  by  Robert  E.  Monroe,  p.  123-34;  (9>  Adapting  elementary  Ger¬ 
man  to  the  needs  of  the  gifted  student,  by  Walter  Gausewitz,  p.  135-40  ;  (10)  Psychol’ 
ogy  for  beginners,  by  Floyd  C.  Dockeray,  p.  141-50;  (11)  Some  recent  developments  in 
history  instruction,  by  Arthur  H.  Noyes,  p.  151-56 ;  (12)  Courses  in  applied  English,  by 
Suda  A.  llarbargor,  p.  157-68 ;  (13)  Revision  of  the  elementary  course  In  textiles,  by 
Eve  Elizabeth  TurnbuU  and  Marlon  B.  Griffith,  p.  169-86;  (14)  Survey  of  agriculture, 
by  H.  W.  Nisonger,  p.  187-205;  (15)  Forecasting  academic  success  in  the  college  of 
commerce  and  administration,  by  Charles  Wells  Reeder,  p.  206-20 ;  (16)  Encouraging 
the  superior  freshman  students  In  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  hy  Huntley  Dupre, 
p.  221-30. 

1754.  Ullrich,  Oscar  A.  Higher  education  and  more  taxes.  Georgetown, 
Tex.,  Southwestern  university,  1932. 

1755.  Umstattd,  J.  G-.  Independent  study  plan  1930-31.  Minneapolis,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  1932,  95  p.  ms. 

1750, -  The  Minnesota  freshmen  of  1929.  Minneapolis,  University  of 

Minnesota,  1931.  107  p,  ms. 

Studies  age,  college  aptitude,  birthplace  of  father,  occupation  of  father,  occupation  of 
mother*  and  size  of  home  town. 
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1757.  Upshall,  C.  C.,  and  Masters,  Harry  V.  The  achievement  of  freshmen 
who  take  sophomore  and  junior  courses.  Bellingham,  Washington  State  normal 
school,  1932.  5  p.  ms. 

The  students  in  all  sophomore*  Junior,  and  senior  classes  were  classified  according  to 
the  number  of  quarters  of  college  work  they  had  taken.  Of  580  students  registered  in 
these  courses  80  were  found  to  be  freshmen.  The  achievement  of  these  80  freshmen  was 
studied  in  detail.  Findings:  Slightly  better  than  average  freshmen  were  admitted  to 
these  courses.  In  spite  of  the  supposed  handicap  that  they  experienced  in  entering 
advanced  courses  they  were  able  to  make  slightly  better  than  average  grades.  Only  1 
of  the  HO  freshmen  students  received  a  failing  grade  in  the  courses  primarily  designed  for 
sophomores,  Juniors,  and  seniors. 

*  1758.  Walker,  Hubert  C.  The  change  in  international  and  interracial  atti¬ 
tudes  from  the  freshman  to  the  senior  year  in  some  schools  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  college.  Master’s,  1932.  Penn.  State.  29  p.  ms. 

The  test  of  international  attitudes  was  administered  to  groups  of  freshmen  and 
seniors  in  the  schools  of  liberal  arts,  engineering,  and  agriculture  at  Pennsylvania  State 
college.  A  total  of  145  freshmen  ahd  134  seniors  took  the  test.  Data  indicate  that  the 
seniors  were  more  liberal  than  the  freshmen.  Little  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
e  college  to  make  the  student  more  liberal  minded. 

759.  Walker,  Minnie  McLaughlin.  Future  of  the  small  college  as  sug- 
ted  by  Dr.  William  Rainey  Harper  in  1900.  Master’s,  1931.  Stanford. 

00.  Warren,  Noah-  Relation  of  college  specialization  to  vocational  occu- 
on.  Master’s,  1932.  Emory. 

study  of  the  relation  between  departmental  speecialization  and  subsequent  occupa- 
of  the  graduates  of  the  department  of  commerce  of  the  Georgia  school  of  technology- 
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1761.  Watson,  Goodwin,  and  Green,  Geraldine.  Scientific  studies  and  per¬ 
sonal  opinion  on  sex  questions.  Journal  of  abnormal  and  social  psychology, 
27 :  130-46,  July- September  1932. 

A  comparison  was  made  of  expectations  In  minds  of  graduate  students  of  education 
with  actual  findings  of  Hamilton-Davls.  Variability  among  student  estimates  was  large ; 
no  one  type  was  especially  well  Informed ;  there  were  20  points  of  agreement  and  20 
points  of  disagreement. 

1762.  Weaver,  U.  Grant.  Factors  associated  with  success  of  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  In  the  College  of  education  of  the  University  of  Colorado.  Master's,  1932. 
Colorado. 

1763.  Wesley,  Emory  Jones.  A  relation  of  vocabulary  and  academic 
achievement  in  college.  Master’s,  1932.  Kentucky. 

1764.  Whitney,  F.  L.  Success  of  students  In  college,  Colorado  school  Jour¬ 
nal,  47 ;  27-28,  November  1931. 

This  is  a  committee  statement  relative  to  what  constitutes  college  success  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  college  for  the  success  of  Its  students. 

1765.  Williams,  Bobert  L.  A  comparative  study  of  enrollments  and  costs 
in  the  State  college  for  women.  Columbus,  Mississippi  State  college  for  women, 
1932.  7  p.  ms. 

The  study  Included  enrollment  data  of  all  types  of  state-supported  schools  In  states 
operating  colleges  for  women.  Findings:  (1)  Retention  of  students  In  state  colleges 
for  women  compares  favorably  with  retention  of  students  In  state  universities  and  other 
state-supported  schools;  (2)  practice  of  charging  fees  (amounts,  type,  etc.)  varies  greatly 
in  all  schools. 

1766.  - A  partial  survey  of  collegiate  alumnae  relations  In  106  colleges. 

Journal  of  higher  education. 

17G7, - Present  practices  In  administering  quality  points  in  107  Ameri¬ 

can  colleges  and  universities,  Columbus,  Mississippi  State  college  for  women, 
1931.  9  p.  ms. 

Replies  to  a  questionnaire  were  received  from  172  colleges  having  000  or  more  stu¬ 
dents.  Practices  in  awarding  quality  points  vary  greatly  from  one  school  to  another. 

1768,  Wilson,  Jessie  Louise.  Degrees  received,  geographical  locations,  occu¬ 
pations  followed,  and  distinct  achievements  attained  by  the  alumni  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  Master’s,  1932.  Kentucky. 

*  1769.  Witherington,  Henry  C&rL  A  history  of  state  higher  education  in 
Tennessee.  Doctor’s,  1931.  Chicago.  Chicago,  Ill.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1931.  271  p. 

The  study  took  up  the  progress  of  state  higher  education  from  an  Institutional  point 
of  view ;  the  social  and  economic  conditions  which  caused  indifference  towards  education 
for  a  century ;  and  the  rise  of  new  forces  and  conditions  which  determined  a  new  trend 
of  higher  education  after  about  1900. 

1770.  Wolf,  Lyle  Havener.  Orientation  of  high-school  graduates  in  certain 
fields  of  collegiate  speculation.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago,  100  p.  ms. 

1771.  Yearsley,  Elizabeth.  A  study  of  147  small  colleges  from  1920-19^ 
Master’s,  1932.  American  Univ.  58  p.  ins. 

fifes  also  189,  273,  324,  332,  1424,  1461,  1467,  1485,  1501,  1541,  1552,  1562,  If. 
1635,  1968,  1984,  2095,  2143,  2152,  2238,  2513 ;  and  under  Education  of  women ;  Ed 
tional  and  vocational  guidance;  Educational  hiBtory;  Health  and  physical  educat* 
Home  economics;  Libraries  and  reading;  Manual  and  vocational  training;  and  Sm 
subjects  of  the  curriculum. 
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1772.  Beaumont,  Henry.  Student  employment  at  a  state  university.  Lex¬ 
ington,  University  of  Kentucky,  1931.  Personnel  journal,  11 : 17-19,  June  1932. 

*  1773.  Collins,  Charles  P.  An  employment  blank  to  be  used  in  school  of 
education  placement  bureaus.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  Ill  p.  ms. 

An  analysis  of  the  registration  blanks  used  by  university  and  college  placement  bureaus. 

1774.  Cowley,  W.  H.  The  personnel  bibliographical  index.  Columbus,  Ohio 
State  university,  1932.  433  p. 

This  Is  an  annotated  bibliography  of  the  best  writings  on  problems  of  student  personnel 
administration. 

1775.  Culver,  Benjamin  P.  Study  of  the  vocational  intentions  of  students 
with  advanced  standing  at  Stanford  University.  Master’s,  1932.  Stanford. 

*  1776.  Distler,  Theodore  A.  A  case  study  of  65  men  who  were  dropped  for 
poor  scholarship  from  the  University  college  of  New  York  University  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1930.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  139  p.  ms. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  high-school  entrance  credentials,  the  4-years  high-school 
record,  the  personal  application  for  admission  to  coUege,  the  record  of  the  psychological 
examination,  and  the  college  record  of  each  of  the  men  students  who  were  dropped 
for  poor  scholarship. 

1777.  Eurich,  Alvin  C.  College  failures.  Minneapolis,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  1932.  39  p.  ms. 

In  this  study  a  Btudent  is  considered  as  a  failure  if  he  has  failed  a  particular  course 
two  or  more  times,  or  If  he  has  failed  three  or  more  courses.  The  records  of  these 
students  show  that  within  the  college  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  failing  students  reach  the  junior  and  senior  years  (4  percent). 

1778,  —  A  comparative  study  of  probation,  average,  and  honor  students. 
Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota,  1932.  94  p.  ms. 

The  differences  between  probation,  average,  and  honor  students  are  presented  In  this 
study  under  the  headings:  Personal  history,  home  background,  the  home,  college  life, 
ability  of  groups,  and  interests.  The  most  striking  differences  appear  in  scholarship, 
intelligence,  reading  ability,  and  reading  interests. 

177&  _  The  photographic  eye-movement  records  of  successful  and  un¬ 

successful  college  students.  Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota,  1932. 
10  p,  ms. 

In  this  study  the  photographic  records  of  eye-movements  for  probation  students  are 
compared  with  similar  records  for  nonprobation  students.  The  groups  have  been  matched 
on  the  basis  of  ability  as  measured  by  the  Miller  analogies  test.  The  results  reveal  a 
tendency  indicating  that  the  probation  students  are  slower  readers  than  nonprobation 
students.  The  differences,  however,  are  not  significant. 

1780.  _  The  reliability  and  validity  of  photographic  eye-movement 

records.  Journal  of  educational  psychology.  24 : 118-22,  February  1933. 

In  this  study  the  photographic  eye-movement  records  of  173  college  students  are 

I-*. — u  to  be  fairly  reliable.  However,  when  reading  comprehension  and  rate  tests, 
Igence  tests,  achievement  tests,  and  college  marks  are  used  as  criteria,  the  records 
tt  appear  to  he  valid.  The  group  of  subjects  used  In  this  study  is  larger  than  any 
ofore  in  investigations  of  this  kind. 

31.  Friswold,  I.  O.  The  measurement  and  utilization  of  student  reactions 
le  study  of  college  problems.  Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota,  193L 
p.  ms, 

survey  of  literature,  1912  to  1931,  dealing  with  the  measurement  and  use  made 
udent  reactions— interests,  attitudes,  and  judgments— in  studying  various  problems 
te  college  and  university  level. 
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1782.  Gerberich,  J.  R.  Persistence  In  attendance  of  students  entering  the 
University  of  Arkansas  as  freshmen  in  September  1027  and  1028.  Fayetteville, 
University  of  Arkansas,  1932.  2S  p.  ms. 

Data  indicate  that  persistence  In  college  of  initial  registration  varied  from  ndlcgo  to 
college;  percentage  of  graduation  in  the  various  colleges  was  affected  by  other  fuelers 
than  mere  persistence;  intellectual  selection  accompanying  persistence  varied  from 
college  to  college. 

1783.  -  Prediction  of  general  scholastic*  success  uml  of  sport  tie  subject 

success  in  the  University  of  Arkansas,  1928-29  to  1931-32.  Fayetteville,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arkansas,  1932.  11  p.  ms. 

Correlation  and  tabular  methods  were  used  in  allowing  the  relationships  between 
mental  ability  and  general  scholastic  success  and  hctwwn  aptitude  fur  and  kuccchh  In 
specific  subjects.  Satisfactory  relationships  were  found,  both  for  standardized  and 
locally  constructed  aptitude  measures.  Tests  used  in  the  Arkansas  educational  guidance 
survey  for  high-school  seniors  were  found  to  be  predictive  of  college  huccchh. 

1784.  -  and  Cade,  George  N*  The  “  reading  and  methods*  of  Hfcudy M 

course  at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  1931-32.  Fayetteville,  University  of 
Arkansas,  1932.  5  p.  ms. 

A  controlled  study  to  determine  the  value  of  remedial  training  in  reading  for  fresh* 
men  deficient  in  reading  ability  and  study  methods.  Studenta  of  the  special  course 
achieved  higher  general  grades  than  control  students.  Students  allowed  to  drop  the 
special  course  after  4  or  10  weeks  of  training  because  of  Improved  reading  ability 
surpassed  In  scholarship  those  continuing  In  the  course. 

1785.  -  Beading  background  and  interesta  of  atmlentH  cntorhiK  thu 

University  of  Arkansas  as  freshmen  in  September  1981.  Fayetteville,  Uni  versify 
of  Arkansas,  1932.  15  p.  ms. 

Data  were  secured  from  the  answers  to  a  questionnaire  filled  out  by  ulimtr  :if»o  entering 
freshmen  In  September  1931.  Data  were  also  secured  on  50  Htudeut*  \v!m  Immune  of 
reading  deficiencies  were  obliged  to  take  a  course  in  rending  and  method*  of  study.  The 
special  students  had  a  background  leas  conducive  to  the  development  of  reading  ability 
and  interest  than  the  average  freshman. 

1786.  Gillette,  Annette  L.  A  study  of  the  Thurstone  personality  schedule* 
of  well-adjusted  and  maladjusted  college  freshmen.  Master's,  1932.  Columbia, 

1787.  Johnson,  Palmer  O.  The  collegiate  destination  of  high  school  grad¬ 
uates.  Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota,  1982.  26  p.  ms. 

Discusses  the  collegiate  destination  of  the  graduates  of  approximately  M.nm  high 
schools  accredited  by  the  North  central  association  of  colb-gen  and  secondary  mc'iiniIh 
according  to  the  distribution  of  students  among  the  several  fyi**  of  institutions  within 
and  without  the  State  of  residence;  the  public  and  private  universities  most  frequently 
selected;  the  comparative  drawing  power  of  specific  State  liiHtituthius, 

1788.  -  Factors  associated  with  student  ability  ami  mt*om|diHhment. 

Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota  press,  1932.  82  p. 

A  consideration  of  the  achievement  and  ability  of  students  according  to  rhitodtlentlon 
in  college;  the  elimination  and  survival  of  students;  the  relation  of  ability  to  achieve 
ment;  scholarship  and  ability  of  students  not  planning  to  be  graduated ;  the  a  Herniation 
of  ability  and  achievement  of  students  with :  Types  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
attended ;  the  else  of  home  community ;  age  of  college  entrance ;  reading  Interest*  ;  subject 
matter  interests;  fields  of  specialisation ;  time  spent  In  college  activities.  > 

1789.  - -  Resident  and  nonresident  students  of  land-grunt  luHtitulh 

Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota,  1932,  25  p,  ms. 

Deals  with  the  enrollment  of  students  In  their  home  Institutions;  the  proportlo 
resident  to  nonresident  students ;  the  proportion  of  nonresident  students  by  Ha«un* ; 
aource  of  nonresident  students;  state  Interchange  of  students. 
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1790.  — ■« -  The  student  personnel  of  the  College  of  agriculture,  forestry, 

and  homo  economics.  Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota,  1932.  56  p.  ms. 

Studies  the  occupational  classes  represented ;  the  education  and  economic  status  of  par¬ 
ents  ;  the  attitude  of  parents  toward  higher  education ;  the  motivating  factors  in  college 
at  tendance;  the  type  and  character  of  activities  engaged  in  residence;  student  plans 
subsequent  to  graduation, 

1791.  Kinney,  Ernestine  Adele.  An  analysis  of  the  student  personnel  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  small  college.  Doctor’s,  1931.  California.  144  p.  ms. 

KtudloH  the  plans  of  student  personnel  work  in  certain  large  institutions,  in  representa¬ 
tive  small  colleges,  and  formulates  a  plan  of  organization  incorporating  the  best  in 
student  personnel  procedures  for  the  small  college. 

1792.  Kirkpatrick,  Mary  S.  Emotional  adjustment  among  freshman  women. 
Master'd,  1932.  Texas. 

*  1793.  Xrugman,  Abraham.  A  comparison  of  grades  of  scholarship  stu¬ 
dents  and  all  students  in  the  Washington  Square  college  of  New  York  university. 
Master's,  1982.  New  York.  47  p.  ms. 

J-'indH  the  distribution  of  grades  of  scholarship  students  considerably  higher  than 
the  normal  and  college  distributions  in  percentage  of  A's  and  B’s,  and  considerably 
tower  than  both  in  percentage  of  C’s,  D’s,  and  Fs. 

179*1.  Lehman,  Edward  N.  A  comparative  study  of  the  records  of  the 
students  of  Townsend  Harris  Hall  with  those  of  students  of  the  general  high 
schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  both  high  school  and  college.  Master’s, 
1932.  Coll,  of  the  City  of  N.Y.  225  p,  ms. 

1795.  Leonard,  Eugenie  A.  Problems  of  freshman  girls :  a  study  of  mother- 
daughter  relationships  and  social  adjustments  of  girls  entering  college.  New 
York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1932.  139  p.  (Child  develop¬ 
ment  monographs,  no.  9.) 

1796.  Lloyd-Jones,  Esther  McD.  College  and  character.  New  York  City, 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1931.  250  p.  ms. 

fttudtas  150  representative  seniors  in  three  colleges  to  determine  the  factors  in  college 
experience  which  were  most  Influential  In  character  development  Findings  show  home 
tttlU  of  paramount  importance,  friends  next  with  courses  of  study  and  professors  a  close 
third. 

1797.  McCarthy,  Buby  Ch  The  personal  interview  as  a  technique  in  student 
]  personnel  service.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

1708.  McKay,  Nathalie.  A  study  of  certain  characteristics  of  University 
of  Texas  freshman  women  participating  in  extracurricular  activities.  Master’s, 
1932.  Texas. 

•  1799.  Maxwell,  Elisabeth.  College  and  university  placement  bureaus. 
Doctor's,  1932.  New  York.  231  p.  ms. 

Data  wore  secured  from  a  study  of  the  catalogs  of  374  educational  Institutions  located 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  from  106  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  each  of 
LtbS  273  colleges  whose  catalogs  indicated  any  form  of  placement  Findings:  48  of  the 
fenraaus  concentrate  on  the  placement  of  students  in  permanent  positions ;  83  place  candl¬ 
ing  in  permanent,  temporary,  and  summer  positions;  14  In  permanent  and  temporary 
^Etlons;  and  81  give  no  data;  92  bureaus  confine  their  recommendations  to  direct 
88  use  both  direct  and  Indirect  calls. 

^&00.  Rhulman,  Jessie  Luella.  A  student  personnel  program  for  the  college 
^Bducation.  Master's,  1932,  Ohio.  150  p.  ms. 

Schaefer,  Bred  W.  A  survey  of  scholastic  probation.  Master's, 
].  Kentucky. 
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1802,  Smith,  Earl  Dillon.  Engineering  personnel  service  for  universities. 
Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll. 

*1803.  Smith,  Herbert  Pelham.  Methods  of  Improving  the  rending  rate  of 
college  students.  Doctor’s,  1931.  New  York.  l(lf>  p.  ms. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  actual  reading  rate  of  (154  HtudentK  In 
the  required  course  In  educational  psychology  at  New  York  University  during  the  [M-rlod 
1928-30  In  relation  to  their  mental  abilities  as  measured  by  an  iutolllgeuee  teHt,  and  to 
discover  the  degree  of  improvement  in  rending  rate  shown  after  a  brief  i**rhul  uf  instrue- 
tion  and  practice.  Experiments  were  conducted  with  cIuhhoh  In  educational  psychology 
during  the  school  years  1928-29  and  1929-30.  Data  Indicate  that  college  students  muy 
improve  their  reading  rate  20  to  25  percent  by  5  minutes  prnctiev  a  day  l'or  two  or 
three  weeks. 


*1804.  Stratton,  Dorothy  C.  Problems  of  students  In  a  graduate  school  of 
education.  Doctor's.  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  New  York  City,  TuucImtk  col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  university,  1933.  169  p. 

The  major  personal  problems  reported  were  finance,  leisure  and  reerimtlwi.  part  time 
work,  placement,  and  social  relationships;  the  most  Important  academic  problem*  were 
courses,  degrees,  study,  and  advisement. 


1805.  Touchstone,  Thomas  Nolan.  Study  of  personnel  work  In  Mississippi 
colleges.  [Master’s]  1932.  Peabody.  56  p.  ms. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  ascertain  to  what  exlent  Mississippi  colli  des  arc  doing 
personnel  work  In  order  to  adjust  and  hold  the  first  year  students  attraefed  to  them. 
Certain  needed  reform  was  found  in  both  high  schools  and  Colleges. 

1806.  Umstattd,  J.  G.  Limited  honors  course,  College  of  education,  Uni- 
versity  of  Minnesota,  1930-31.  Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota,  lfl.Hl 
57  p.  ms. 


n-2Tp^rea  *he  organisation  and  administration  of  this  course  with  similar  course. 

3X1SSS  *“  “u™“”  «  “■» 


1807. 


„  „  .  ~  Student  self-support  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Mlnno- 
apolis,  University  of  Minnesota  press,  19S2.  205  p.  ms. 

6m^I™.a„fdetailedfc8,tU<1L0i:  the,klnd>  of  **•  «w.  the  amounts  mmed,  the  effect  of 

**  ra 

Bee  also  447,  1471,  1476,  1528,  8058. 
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1808.  Adkins,  DeWitt  Tahnadge.  The  legal  status  of  the  pupil  as  it  beari 
on  public-school  administration.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

h,2°9\Ai^;  “alcolm  D-  Organization  and  administration  of  an  evenlni 
high  school.  Master’s,  1931.  Stanford.  1 

*1810.  Aldrich,  Benjamin  McCall,  a  critical  study  of  certain  factor, 
deteminative  of  school  organization  with  special  reference  to  secondary  hcIwc 
divisions.  Doctors,  1931.  California.  McGill,  Nevada,  Public  schools,  1031  (t.J 

PUbutaVoo1h8tysUrtICUlatl0n  *  *he  8eC°ndary  •*«»  alvhtoM  "1th  other  unit,  'of 
*  lSiL  Arnett,  Claude  E.  Social  beliefs  and  attitudes  of  American  sc 

ptssr^p^8’1932-  c°iumwa-  k-”  x 

■iv.'S's.aaiaRs.’rsri 
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In  t-tliKMt i< >11,  Int'omi1,  imil  occunntlon.  The  hi™™  j  ^  , 

!'.«■  UK.'  i»  OilK  Klu.lv.  AiipruxIniHtuly  00  percent  oftteTin  T  al^htly  modllle<1 

«*«■  r.'KjmiiKi's,  while  40  pm-nt  of  thu  items  received  JrX  ^  SlV6n  conserJa- 
ri'KiioiiHi'K  from  th>*  u»nrri  mcmbera.  7  ag  degrees  ot  nonconservative 

1S1L>.  Binney  James  Albert.  The  cost  of  voluntary  written  publicity  in 
.vr  n  n  Mi'lmol  districts  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Master’s,  1931.  Pittsburgh. 
t  Abstracts  of  theses,  7:2T>tWi7(  1031,) 

inciuaea  the  *»*«*“«“*  01  ar.^ 

U’XUudlig  1  lttsluirgh) ,  Denver  county,  and  Lawrence  county.  About  the  same 

H,nn  ni*ilinaVfU,ntle:nt  di8triCtS’  select<tf  at  random  from  the  map,  are 
liRl.uh  d  «h  well  an  oth er  diatrlctH  not  in  these  three  counties.  A  total  of  47  districts 
wu*  Ntwllfd.  lie  cost  of  written  publicity  varies  among  the  different  schools,  and 
8m»H  to  be  rein  iwly  greater  In  small  schools.  Local  conditions  differ  even  in  commu- 
niiRH  dose  tog, .titer,  which  would  make  the  establishment  of  standards  difficult. 

IS  Buckles,  Maynard  Robert.  Activities  of  deans  of  boys  as  an  adminis¬ 
trative  jJOHltitm  in  rnllforniu  high  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  California.  119 
l>.  mu. 

Attempts  to  ascertain  the  current  practices  in  the  field  of  administrative  activity  in 
California  high  schools  in  order  that  some  bases  for  the  training  of  these  special  boys’ 
offirera  and  fur  alignment  to  their  tasks  may  he  determined. 

*  1814,  Butler,  Katharine  TredwelL  A  study  of  administrative  assistants 
In  continuation  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  72  p.  ms. 

!>at«  Indicate  that  there  is  no  widespread  uniformity  of  administrative  organization 
amt  procedure  in  continuation  schools,  and  that  the  position  of  administrative  assistant 
In  not  well  established, 

JRI5,  Carter,  William  Z.  Rules  of  school  boards  pertaining  to  custodians. 
Master's,  1932.  Chicago.  70  p.  ms. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  sets  of  rules  were  analyzed  to  determine  the  type  of  custodial 
service  required  by  school  boards. 

WU0.  Chilton,  Carl  6.  Certification  for  school  administrators  in  Texas. 
Master’s,  1982.  Texas. 

1817.  Clark,  Amos  Rdwin.  Rules  and  regulations  of  the  City  board  of 
education.  Master’s,  1931.  California,  101  p.  ms. 

Considers  present  practices  of  city  boards  of  education  as  set  forth  in  their  printed 
rule*  and  regulations,  at  compared  with  certain  fundamental  principles  of  sound  school 
organisation  as  set  forth  by  recognised  authorities  in  the  field  of  educational  administra¬ 
tion,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  superintendent  to  the  hoard. 

1818.  Compton,  Cromwell  Dennis.  Popular  control  of  state  and  county 
achool  systems  in  Tennessee.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  68  p.  ms. 

Each  of  the  state  constitutions  proclaims  the  people  the  ultimate  source  of  govern¬ 
mental  authority,  but  neither  reserves  to  the  voters  any  direct  control  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  ;  Immediate  sovereignty  rests  with  the  general  assembly  and  much  control  of 
public  education  given  to  voters  came  through  the  laws  which  It  enacted ;  the  general 
wbool  law  has  never  provided  for  the  election  of  county  superintendents  by  popular 
vote ;  since  1928  the  Issuance  of  county  school  bonds  must  have  popular  sanction, 

L  1819.  Coop,  Walter  Parris.  Status  of  Kentucky  boards  of  education.  Mas- 

B^’tt,  1982.  Kentucky. 

^B  1820.  Cresomon,  George  Rdghter.  Local  units  for  educational  adminlstra- 
atudles  In  selected  counties  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  Doctor’s, 
H.  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1932.  266  p. 
^^Ltalled  administrative,  financial,  and  supervisory  studies  were  made  of  a  sampling 
^Brreneountles  in  both  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  Data  indicate  that  the  Mary- 
^H^plon  of  county  administration  is  superior  to  the  township,  borough,  and  city  plan 
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♦1821.  Dienst,  Charles  F,  The  administration  of  the  public-school  and  Insti¬ 
tutional  endowments  of  Idaho.  Doctor’s,  1032.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  New  York 
City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1933.  131  p.  (Contributions  to 
education,  no.  560.) 

Deala  with  the  problems  of  administration  of  public-school  ami  institutional  endow¬ 
ments  of  Idaho  from  the  federal  laud  grants  to  the  state.  A  program  for  Improve¬ 
ments  in  the  endowment  administration  by  a  business  organisation  with  an  able  official 
In  charge,  to  take  the  place  of  the  political  and  traditional  organisation,  is  defined. 

♦  1822.  Engleman,  Janies  Ozro.  Centralizing  tendencies  in  educational  ad¬ 
ministration  in  Ohio  since  1900.  Doctor’s  1932.  Ohio.  280  p.  ms.  Kent,  Ohio, 
Kent  state  teachers  college,  1933.  186  p.  (Kent  state  college  quarterly,  vol, 
20,  no.  2,  February  1,  1933.) 

182a  Fox,  Daniel  W.  Filing  practices  in  the  office  suite  of  the  hlgh-school 
principal.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  250  p.  ms. 

The  study  of  the  common  filing  practices  and  the  equipment  covered  20i>  high  schoola 
of  500  enrollment  and  up  In  41  states  is  limited  to  the  office  suite  of  the  principal. 

1824.  Froseth,  Hilbert  Ingwald.  By-laws  of  boards  of  education  of  small 
cities.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

1825.  Frushour,  John  H.  A  plan  of  equalization  of  educational  opport  uni  ties 
in  some  Indiana  counties.  Master’s,  1932.  Ind.  8f,  T.  C.  125  p.  ms.  (Ab¬ 
stract  in:  Indiana  State  teachers  college.  Teachers  college  journal.  3:297  98. 
July  1932.) 

Finds  inequalities  between  Indiana  school  communities  In  resources,  population,  school 
enrollment,  school  expenditures,  financial  ability,  and  In  educational  burden. 

1826.  Gilbert,  Boy  W.  Direct  powers  of  the  electorate  in  local  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  1932.  Peabody.  245  p.  ms. 

The  local  unit  of  administrative  control,  the  location  of  the  state,  and  the  date  of 
entrance  of  the  state  Into  the  union,  all  seem  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  direel  powers 
of  the  electorate,  Specialists  favor  the  direct  authorisation  of  but  a  very  few  of  the 
powers  now  being  exercised  directly  by  the  electorate. 

1827.  Hall,  Florence  M.  The  long  assignment  versus  Informal  procedure. 
Master’s,  1932.  West  Va. 

1828.  Hanson,  Agnes  Natalie.  Procedures  involved  In  asking  questions  in 
the  classroom.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1829.  Haugan,  Stella.  Student  participation  In  school  control  in  the  high 
schools  of  North  Dakota.  Master's,  1932,  North  Dakota. 

1830.  Hemphill,  Franklin  Clay.  How  to  secure  suitable  publicity  for  a 
city  school  system.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California, 

1831.  Howard,  Gertrude  Grinnell.  An  experimental  study  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  achievement  of  pupils  with  unified  subject  matter  and  a  single  teacher 
and  with  subject  divisions  and  departmentalization.  Master's,  1932.  South¬ 
ern  California. 

1832.  Jones,  Georgia  B.  Bathe.  A  study  of  the  duties  and  activities  ' 
heads  of  departments  of  English  in  secondary  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Sou 
era  California. 

1833.  Jones,  John  Mason.  Status  of  rural  school  board  members  in  I 
county.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio,  60  p.  ms. 

A  study  was  made  of  .100  rural  board  members  of  Hoes  couuty,  Ohio. 

1834.  Kenley,  C  H.  A  method  of  registration  for  high  schools.  Mash 
1932.  Texas. 
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1835.  Leifut,  Conrad.  School  publicity  In  North  Dakota.  Master’s,  1932. 
North  Dakota. 

1886.  Dura,  Casper  P.  Public-school  property  Insurance  in  Iowa.  Doctor’s, 
1932.  Iowa.  337  p.  ms. 

*  1837.  Neal,  Daniel  R.  Responsibility  of  the  board  of  education  and  recrea¬ 
tion  commission  in  the  promotion  of  play,  physical  education,  and  community 
recreation,  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  55  p.  ms. 

DiscuBBes  the  factors  of  space,  time,  leadership,  facilities,  and  administration  of 
play,  physical  education,  and  community  recreation  for  children  and  adults. 

1838.  Nebraska.  University.  Practical  economies  in  school  administration, 
prepared  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  department  of  school  administration 
and  others.  Lincoln,  1932.  212  p.  (Educational  monographs,  no.  3.) 

Discusses  general  administrative  procedures  and  control;  securing  and  safeguarding 
school  funds ;  purchasing,  handling,  and  utilization  of  supplies ;  instructional  service ; 
operation  of  the  school  plant;  maintenance  of  the  school  plant;  fixed  charges;  capital 
outlay ;  debt  service ;  auxiliary  agencies ;  how  school  costs  can  be  reduced  by  the 
elimination  of  small  school  units;  equalizing  the  tax  burden  of  education;  value  of 
well-trained  leadership  and  steps  In  securing  it;  present-day  opportunities  and  respons¬ 
ibilities  faced  by  superintendents  who  show  themselves  capable  of  educational  leader¬ 
ship  ;  and  a  chock  list  for  evaluating  present  administrative  practices. 

3839.  Nicewarner,  Joe  Bailey.  County  school  lands  and  county  endowment 
funds  in  Texas.  Master's,  1932.  Peabody.  82  p.  ms. 

Studies  coimtitutlonal  provisions,  legislative  acts,  and  supreme  court  rulings  In  regard 
to  the  granting,  disposal,  ami  investment  of  the  revenues  derived  from  the  sale  of 
county  school  lands. 

3840.  Odell,  C.  TV.  Special  school  features  reported  by  Illinois  superintend- 
onts  and  principals.  Urbana,  University  of  Illinois,  1932.  11  p.  (University 
of  Illinois  bulletin,  vol.  29,  no.  37.  January  5,  1932.  Educational  research 
circular  no.  56.) 

Data  were  secured  from  ,84  superintendents  and  principals,  including  9  county 
superintendents,  37  city  superintendents,  and  38  high-school  principals.  The  special 
features  suggested  were ;  Accounting  and  budgetary  procedures,  activity  programs,  char¬ 
acter  and  social  education,  community  relations,  curriculum  construction  and  content 
of  courses,  general  organisation,  guidance,  personnel,  and  disciplinary  work,  health  and 
physical  education,  instructional  methods,  libraries,  records  and  reports,  supervision, 
teachers,  testing  and  marking,  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  Items. 

3841.  Otto,  Henry  J.  Current  practices  in  the  organization  of  elementary 
schools.  Evanston,  III,  Northwestern  university,  1932.  118  p.  (Northwest¬ 
ern  university  contributions  to  education.  School  of  education  series,  no.  5.) 

A  total  of  420  replies  to  a  questionnaire  were  received  from  superintendents  of 
schools  in  cities  ranging  in  population  between  2,500  and  25,000,  in  31  states.  The 
study  discusses  the  development  of  elementary  school  organization ;  the  unit  for  the 
administration  of  elementary  schools ;  classification  of  children ;  organization  of  the 
program  for  instruction;  administration  of  the  curriculum;  promotion  of  pupils;  and 
ths  administration  of  special  classes. 

k  1842.  Patterson,  J.  P,  Investigation  of  liability  of  California  school  districts 
^for  injuries  arising  from  negligence.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1848.  Patton,  Arlye  Douglas.  Fire  insurance  on  Oklahoma  school  prop- 
Bty,  Master’s,  1982.  Oklahoma.  104  p.  ms. 

^^^844.  PfcilHppe*  Martin  J.  The  opinions  of  members  of  boards  of  education 
^^Kceruing  the  duties  of  superintendents  of  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Okla- 
^Htna.  187  p.  ms, 
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1845.  Pritchard,  E,  H.  Public-school  publicity  in  the  newspapers  o f  Kansas. 
Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  90  p.  ms. 

Dally  and  weakly  papers  In  first,  second  and  third  class  city  newspapers  were  analyzed 
for  the  year  1930.  The  phases  of  education  that  have  been  neglected  are  finance  and 
the  curriculum. 

1846.  Quam,  Edwin  A.  County  school  officers’  associations  In  North  Da¬ 
kota.  Master’s,  1932.  North  Dakota. 

1847.  Raberdingr,  Orville  R.  Survey  of  the  public-school  property  insurance 
of  Sandusky  county,  Ohio.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  35  p.  ins. 

Inadequate  records  and  accounting  systems  were  found.  Economics  would  he  possible 
through  longer  term  policies.  The  reduced  rate  co-insurance  clause  was  used  in  only 
a  few  schools.  There  was  no  system  of  evaluation  of  property ;  values  of  school 
property  were  mere  estimates.  Fund  insurance  system  is  not  feasible  for  a  small  county 
system. 

1848.  Robertson,  Fred  F.  The  dean  of  boys  in  the  North  mitral  associa¬ 
tion.  Master’s,  1932.  Colorado. 

1849.  Rogers,  V.  Zue.  Public-school  fire  insurance  In  Texas.  Master’s. 
1932.  Texas. 


1850.  Russell,  Floyd  Orville.  A  study  of  the  administrative  and  super¬ 
visory  practices  in  Ohio  in  the  light  of  principles  of  educative  IcailciHhlp. 
Doctor’s,  1032.  Ohio.  250  p.  ms. 


1851.  Sean,  Carl  Milton.  A  survey  of  methods  used  in  school  news  pre- 
jentation  in  Ohio  high  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  CO  p.  ms. 

1852.  Strayer,  George  D.,  Engelhardt,  N.  L„  and  others.  Supplementary 
bibliography  for  problems  in  educational  administration.  New  York  City 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1932.  50  p.  ms. 


1853.  Thomas,  Pearl  W.  Effects  of  compulsory  education  in  Ohio.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Ohio.  128  p.  ms. 


A  study  was  made  of  1,298  cases  taken  from  the  village  schools  of  Hardin 
whose  age  range  from  18  to  18.  Two  and  one-half  percent  of  the  total  number 
axe  affected  by  Ohio’s  compulsory  education  law. 


county, 
of  cases 


*  1854  Van  Kleeek,  E.  R.  Local  school  news  In  weekly  newspapers  in 
tain  incorporated  villages  in  New  York  State,  bluster’s,  19.‘!i>.  Cornell, 
p.  ms. 
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1855.  "Walls,  James  Gai.  Composition  of  boards 
stone  county,  Texas.  Master’s,  1932.  West.  St.  Coll. 


of  education  of  Lime- 
40  p.  ms. 


1856.  Yaden,  J.  L.  A  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
of  Georgia.  Master’s,  1932.  Mercer.  52  p.  ms. 


common  school  system 


1857s  Zeller,  Harold  E*  The  present  status  of  State 
Master’s,  1932.  Oolo.  St  T.  C. 

*  *  *».  m  109,  201,  1819,  1888-186, 


boards  of  education. 
.  1**8*  1470,  1001,  2037 
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*  1858.  Brooks,  Ralph  Gilmour.  A  proposed  codification  of  the  Nebraska 
school  laws.  Master’s,  1932.  Nebraska.  178  p.  ms. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  codify  the  present  school  laws  so  that  they  may  be 
made  conveniently  accessible  to  the  layman. 

1859.  Bryan,  Mildred.  School  health  legislation  in  the  "various  states  of 
the  North  central  association.  Master’s,  1932.  Nebraska. 

1S60.  Chenoweth,  John  Anthony.  A  study  of  the  laws  governing  the  issu¬ 
ing  of  school  bonds  in  the  48  states.  Master’s,  1932.  Washington. 

Comperes  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  issuing  of  school  bonds  as  found 
In  the  school  codes  and  laws  of  the  48  states. 

1881.  Clove,  James,  jr .  The  legal  liability  of  the  school  district  for  dam¬ 
ages.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1882.  Davis,  Ward  W.  A  legal  handbook  for  Ohio  teachers.  Master’s, 
1932,  Ohio.  140  p.  ms. 

A  study  was  made  of  all  statutes  in  the  general  code  of  Ohio  and  all  decisions  of 
Ohio  courts  which  have  affected  teacher  status.  The  teacher  in  Ohio  is  chiefly  an 
employee  of  a  school  corporation  and  is  subject  to  its  rules  and  regulations,  within 
limits, 

1883.  Garber,  Lee  0.  The  legal  implications  of  the  concept  of  education  as 
a  function  of  the  state.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Chicago.  224  p.  ms. 

Data  were  taken  from  reports  of  constitutional  conventions  and  court  decisions. 
Kinds  that  education  is  a  function  of  the  state.  The  courts  refer  to  this  concept  con¬ 
tinually  in  arriving  at  the  solution  of  many  problems  involving  educational  matters. 

1884.  Hammond,  William  R.  An  examination  of  federal  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  public  education.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  145  p.  ms. 

A  study  based  on  the  original  land  grants  to  vocational  education  and  rehabilitation. 
A  consideration  of  these  federal  statutes  reveals  one  consistent  policy  up  to  1862,  and  a 
radically  different  policy  since  then ;  the  evolution  of  the  federal  subsidy  system. 

1805.  Harding,  George  Carlton.  Analysis  of  the  nature  and  frequency  of 
supreme  court  decisions  of  the  various  states  of  the  United  States  for  1929  and 
1930  In  respect  to  their  application  to  school  administration.  Master’s,  1932. 
Southern  California. 

1808.  Hauge,  Edwin.  Supreme  court  decisions  affecting  North  Dakota 
public  schools,  blaster’s,  1932.  North  Dakota. 

1807.  Hogue,  Charles  Erancis.  A  comparative  study  of  the  three  types  of 
high-school  laws  operative  in  Kansas  in  1930.  Master’s,  1932.  Kang.  St  T.  C. 
Emporia.  119  p.  ms. 

1808,  Kester,  Glenn  B.  A  summary  of  the  outstanding  state  school  finance 
legislation  proposed  and  enacted  during  the  year  1931.  Master’s,  1932.  Ind. 
St.  T.  C,  (Abstract  in:  Indiana  State  teachers  college.  Teachers  college  Jour- 

3:291-93,  July  1932.) 

►ublic-scbool  finance  legislation  taken  up  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1931, 
It  with  equalizing  educational  opportunity,  equalizing  the  financial  burden  of  school 
port,  and  relieving  property  of  the  excessive  burden  of  school  taxes. 

BC&  Le  Doux,  Alma  Catherine.  The  legal  relation  of  boards  of  health 
l  boards  of  education.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  150  p.  ms. 

►lecusses  the  legislative  acts  and  court  decisions  of  the  48  states  in  the  union  with 
tion  to  health  administration  in  the  schools. 
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*1870.  Leech,  Carl  Graydon.  The  constitutional  and  legal  basis  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  New  Jersey.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia  f  University 
of  Pennsylvania],  1932.  462  p. 

The  study  alms  to  determine  the  constitutional  ami  legal  provisions  upon  which  (edu¬ 
cation  in  New  Jersey  is  based,  and  to  discover  the  legal  principles  lying  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  these  provisions,  insofar  as  the  principles  are  expressed  or  implied  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  laws  of  the  state,  and  in  the  decisions  or  rulings  of  the  courts  or  of  other 
established  authority. 

1871.  Markle,  Arthur  D.  Essentials  to  an  understanding  of  the  Now  Jersey 
school  law.  Master’s,  1932.  Rutgers. 

1872.  Matthews,  Elbert  Hardin.  Legal  basis  of  consolidation  \n  the  48 
states.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  56  p.  ms. 

A  study  of  school  laws  and  literature  on  consolidation.  Trends  and  laws  are  for 
consolidation. 

1873.  Schiller,  Leonard  Lawrence.  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  the  crea¬ 
tion,  alteration  and  existence  of  school  districts.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  <10 
p.  ms. 

A  study  of  the  judicial  decisions  In  the  various  supreme  courts  of  the  states  in  tho 
United  States  which  dealt  with  the  creation,  alteration,  and  control  of  school  district*. 
Many  legal  principles  are  not  clearly  given  by  statute. 

1874.  Sheldon,  Edwin  R.  A  critical  study  of  KatwfiN  supremo  court  opin¬ 
ions  as  banded  down  In  public-school  luw  cases.  Master's,  1932.  Katis.  Si. 
T.  C.,  Emporia.  116  p.  ms. 

1875.  Stoaks,  Charles  E.  Educational  legislation  In  Ernnoe  during  the 
Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  era.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

1876.  Thompson,  Amon  G.  Legal  status  of  school  trnnwjmrtntion  in  tho 
United  States.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  392  p.  ms. 

The  study  Includes  the  inveatigation  of  actual  statutes  and  is  not  concerned  with 
court  decisions  or  other  legal  Interpretations  concerning  the  legal  status  of  school  trans¬ 
portation  in  the  United  States.  It  was  found  that  4«  States  have  legal  provision*  con¬ 
cerning  school  transportation,  though  the  mention  hy  some  Ik  very  brief.  All  stales  have 
school  transportation  In  some  form.  The  laws  concerning  school  transportation  are  by 
no  means  uniform  and  are  rather  meager  In  details. 

1877.  Vincent,  Harold  S.  An  analysis  of  the  Ohio  supremo  court  doolulons 
relating  to  publteschool  administration.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio,  260  p.  ras. 

All  decisions  rendered  by  the  Ohio  supreme  court  since  2880  (about  100)  were  studied. 
The  study  developed  117  fundamental  principles  of  judicial  Interpretation. 

1878:  WWt*,  Erank  D.  Legal  aspects  of  public-school  transportation,  with 
special  reference  to  Iowa.  Master's,  1932.  Iowa.  100  p.  ms. 

See  aleo  24,  29,  82,  43,  65,  280,  440,  1467,  1473,  1608,  1689,  1692,  1590-1B97,  1010, 
1048,  1670,  1724,  1785,  1808,  1818,  1826,  1889,  1945,  1948,  2008,  2128,  2089,  2090. 

CONSOLIDATION  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

1878.  Anderson,  Alexander.  The  executive  of  the  consolidated  schools  In 
western  Kansas.  Master’s,  1831.  Kons.  St  T.  C.,  Hays.  «7  p.  ms. 

1880:  Butter-worth,  J.  E.  A  study  of  the  Groton  (N.T.)  area  from  tl/ 
point  of  view  of  centralisation.  Ithaca,  N.7.,  Cornell  university,  1981.  lr 
p.  ins.. 

188L  Cantrell,  W.  B.  Some  advantages  of  school  consolidation  In  Boequ 
Coryell,  Hill,  Lampasas,  and  McLennan  counties.  Master's,  1961.  Sont 
Methodise 
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3882.  Carl,  Wilbur.  A  logical  program  for  the*  consolidation  of  the  schools 
of  Osnaburgh  township,  Stark  county,  Ohio.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  88  p.  ms. 

A  study  was  niudo  of  the  school  requirements  for  one  entire  township.  The  three 
(list riots  could  un  to  and  save  approximately  $9,000  per  year  in  operating  expenses  and 
also  give  I  lie  ynuili  a  liottor  educational  program. 

1SK3.  Crowder,  Leonard  M.  Reorganization  of  the  public-school  system  of 
Ooal  county,  Okla.  Master’s,  1932.  Oklahoma.  76  p.  ms. 

ISS‘1.  Homer,  Bilman  S.  The  present  status  of  the  noon  hour  in  consoli¬ 
dated  schools  of  the  state  of  Iowa.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

1Ssr>.  Duncan,  Jo  23  Jenkins.  Greater  school  centralization  for  western 
Jackson  couni  y,  Okla.  Master’s,  1932.  Oklahoma.  122  p.  ms. 

3886.  Fenwick,  Rursell  Willard.  The  history  of  consolidation  and  central¬ 
ization  or  schools  in  O  iio.  Master’s,  1931.  Ohio.  112  p. 

1887.  Gian  don,  John  F.  A  redistricting  and  consolidation  program  for 
Jackson  county.  Ohio.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  141  p.  ms. 

A  survey  w:is  made  of  the  schools  of  Jackson  county  with  reference  particularly  to 
the  high-school  centers.  There  are  three  logical  high-school  centers  in  the  county. 

3,888.  Graves,  Isaac  Trilby.  A  reorganization  of  the  schools  in  Foard 
comity,  Tex.  Master’s,  1932.  Okla.  79  p.  ms. 

1889.  Hames,  Thomas  Freelin.  Consolidation  of  schools  in  Payne  county* 
Master’s,  3932.  Okla.  A.  and  M.  Coll. 

1890.  Johnson,  Edwin  C.  A  merger  plan  for  21  rural  school  districts  in 
Burke  county,  N.  Dak.  Master’s,  1932.  North  Dakota. 

1891.  Lawson,  Jalmar  Willi  am.  Escondido  union  high  school  district  con¬ 
solidation  survey.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

3892.  Locke,  Will  Matt  Public  owned  and  contracted  school  busses  in 
Arkansas.  Master's,  1932.  Peabody.  79  p.  ms. 

Studies  costs  and  service  of  the  two  types  of  busses  over  a  3-year  period,  1928-1931. 

1893.  McGuire,  Honora  Elizabeth.  The  safety  of  the  pupil  on  the  way  to 
and  from  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

181M,  Magfill,  Emund  Charles.  A  study  of  the  cost  of  travel  for  teachers 
of  agriculture.  Blacksburg,  Virginia  polytechnic  institute,  1932.  6  p.  ms. 

1895.  Masterson,  C.  G.  A  proposed  consolidation  plan  for  the  schools  of 
Hamilton  county,  Tex.  Master’s,  1932.  Texas. 

1890.  Miles,  Mrs.  Otho.  A  plan  of  consolidation  of  the  rural  schools  of  Cass 
county,  Tex.  Master’s,  1932.  Texas. 

1897.  Miller,  B.  H.  A  plan  of  systematic  consolidation  of  the  schools  of 
Hrntfc  county,  Tex,  Austin,  University  of  Texas,  1932. 

A  first-hand  study  of  rural  schools  of  the  county  and  comparison  with  urban  schools. 

L  1898,  Mitchell,  C.  M.  A  plan  of  consolidation  of  the  rural  schools  of  Parker 
Hunty,  Tex.  Master’s,  1932.  Texas. 

■1899.  Babenold,  Rodney  D.  Analysis  of  school  transportation  in  Hardin 
Knty.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  93  p.  ms. 

^^900.  Rohe,  Thurlow  Scott.  A  proposed  super  consolidation  in  licking  and 
iklngum  counties.  Master’s,  1982.  Ohio.  189  p. 
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1901.  Rromaker,  Herman  *B.  Comparative  achievement  In  8-  and  0-  months1 
teacher  consolidated  and.  village  schools.  Master's,  1931,  Ohio, 

1902.  England,  Gerhard.  A  study  of  bus  transportation  of  high-sehool  pu¬ 
pils.  Master's,  1932.  Iowa.  69  p.  ms, 

1903.  Silverman,  H.  H.  A  survey  of  pupil  transportation  of  the  Wyandot 
county  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  42  p.  ms. 

1904.  Squires,  F.  Boyd.  A  study  of  the  school  consolidations  that  have 
actually  taken  place  within  the  county  units  of  Utah.  Master’s,  1932.  Utah. 

1905.  Wiley,  Lota  King.  Survey  of  advantages  of  reorganization  of  educa¬ 
tion  In  Grays  Harbor  county.  Master’s,  1932.  Washington.  97  p.  ms. 

1906.  Williams,  L.  D,  Possibilities  of  consolidation  of  Ellis  county  schools. 
Master’s,  1931.  South,  Methodist 

See  also  100,  1365,  1872,  1876,  1878. 

EDUCATIONAL  FINANCE 

1907.  Alexander,  Carter.  Educational  finance  studies  summaries  and  eval¬ 
uations  for  school  administrators  of  recent  educational  finance  dissertations  at 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.  New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Co¬ 
lumbia  university,  1931.  92  p. 

This  book  covers  the  recently  printed  dissertations  at  Teachers  college  dealing  wholly 
or  in  part  with  the  money-getting  and  money-spending  activities  of  schools. 

1908.  Althaus,  C.  B.,  and  Twente,  J.  W.  The  organization  and  financing 
of  rural  high  schools  in  Kansas.  Lawrence,  University  of  Kansas,  1982*  48  p. 
(Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  voL  33,  no.  13,  July  1932.) 

Discusses  the  organization  of  rural  high  schools  from  the  passage  of  the  township 
high-school  law  in  1911  and  the  rurul  high-school  law  In  1915  to  1081 ;  and  shows  the 
development  of  rural  high  schools  from  1916  when  there  were  25  rural  high  schools 
with  an  enrollment  of  376  pupils,  to  1980  when  there  were  803  rural  high  schools  with 
an  enrollment  of  19,240  pupils.  A  suggested  plan  for  the  reorganisation  of  rural  high 
schools  in  Kansas  is  given. 

1909.  Anama,  C.  Charles.  The  Elliott  law  and  its  effect  on  educational 
finance  in  Iowa.  Master’s,  1982,  Iowa.  68  p.  ms. 

1910.  Angel,  Arthur  D.  Finance  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  in  California.  Master’s,  1981.  Stanford. 

1911.  Archer,  Glenn  C.  The  educational  program  in  Kansas  In  relation  to 
the  State’s  ability  to  support  public  education.  Master’s,  1982.  Kana.  St 
T,  O.,  Hays. 

Kansas  has  sufficient  wealth  and  income  to  continue  with  its  program  of  education 
without  It  becoming  a  serious  burden  upon  the  people. 

1912.  Barnett,  James  Calvin.  A  comparison  of  holding  power  and  coats  In 

six  types  of  school  organization  in  Oklahoma.  [Master’s,  1982.]  Oklahoma. 
120  p,  ms.  > 

1913.  Beasley,  William  Marcellus.  Unit  costs  In  a  Little  Bock  Junior  hi/ 

school.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  92  p.  ms.  I 

The  factors  affecting  the  costs  are:  Size  of  classes,  setting  costs,  supply  costs. 

1914.  Brener,  Leo  William.  Methods  of  financing  school  building  constrf 
tlon  with  emphasis  on  the  State  of  Washington.  Master’s,  1982.  Washingt* 

94  p.  ms. 
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1925.  Holy,  Thomas  C.  A  comparison  of  the  UK 10  uml  1031  real  estate  valua¬ 
tion  In  Ohio  school  districts,  Columbus,  Ohio  State  university,  1932, 

It  was  found  that  the  total  shrinkage  in  value  was  $l,0t0,000,0()0  for  the  state.  The 
decline  averaged  2.0  percent  in  exempted  villages,  10..H  percent  in  cities  ami  11M  permit 
In  county  school  districts. 

1926.  - and  Sutton,  B.  H.  Financial  status  of  Ohio  city  ami  exempted* 

village  school  districts.  Columbus,  Ohio  State  university,  1932.  7o  p,  (Ohio 
State  university  studies,  Bureau  of  educational  reseureh  moiingruphs,  no.  Hi.) 

Analyzes  the  school  bonded  indebtedness  and  taxation  rates  for  a  1  >v,tr  period,  pejil- 
1929,  and  the  amount,  purpose,  and  disposition  of  bond  issues  and  sperlat  levies  for  the 
2-year  period,  1928  and  1920. 


1927.  Hungate,  Charles  R.  Income  tax  for  educational  revenue  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Master’s,  1991.  Stanford. 

192S,  Ikenberry,  Oliver  S.  Comparative  Inequalities  In  selmol  Ihnmce. 
Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C, 

1929.  Jarvis,  Joseph  S,  Trends  in  publie  exptMidltures  of  money  for  roads 
and  for  public  schools  in  Utah  county  during  the  in  years,  1929  1939.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Brigham  Young. 


1930.  Johns,  R.  L.,  and  Clements,  B.  W.  Kmdpt*  and  method*  of  distribu¬ 
tion  of  federal,  state,  county,  and  local  school  funds  for  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools  in  Alabama.  Auburn,  Alahumu  polytechnic  institute,  19112. 

.  1931.  Keyser,  Jesse  A.  Unit  cost  In  New  Concord  high  scIchiI  nml  two 
neighboring  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio,  TO  p.  ms. 

1932.  Lancaster,  William  Hugh,  Jr.  A  minty  tax  unit  for  Colorado.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Denver.  33  p.  ms, 

1933.  Lanning,  Charles  Wesley.  Statutory  and  departmental  requirement* 
in  annual  school  financial  reports  made  to  the  State  departments  uf  education. 
Master’s,  3932.  Colo,  St.  T.  C. 

3a-M.  Lauver,  Bee  Seth,  Financial  accounting  in  the  11  rural  high  echo'd* 
of  It  o  countv,  Kans.  Master’s,  1932.  Kansan, 

*39  i5.  Lawler,  Eugene  Stallcup.  A  technique  for  computing  the  amount 
of  ne.v  aid  required  for  state  equalisation  programs.  Doctor'*,  19,32.  T,  c\. 
Col.  ,  niv.  New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1932,  46  p. 
(Co  t  ibutlons  to  education,  no.  547.) 

Devi  08  a  technique  whereby  the  fundamental  date  for  the  echool  district*  0f  any 
state  uit\y  be  ko  arranged  that  a  minimum  of  time  and  effort  wiU  be  consumed  In  dmlin* 
the  v  t  1  amount  of  new  aid  required  to  equalise  up  to  any  given  level  of  program  with 
any  given  rate  of  local  contribution.  Data  were  secured  on  358  of  the  Indenendeut 
school  districts  of  Oklahoma, 


Lee,  Veraet  Charles.  Tort  liability  of  school  districts  of  ttio  State  of 
Wariingtou.  Master’s,  1032.  Washington.  110  p.  us. 

1937.  Lindahl,  Glenn  W.  Equalisation  of  the  burden  of  taxation  for  the  *' 
support  of  education  in  Kansas.  Master’s,  1081.  Stanford.  f 

*  1938.  little,  J.  Kenneth.  A  critical  study  of  public-school  coats  In  Kan-*' 
sas  Irom  1808  to  1928.  Master’s,  1981.  Kans.  St.  T.  C„  Emporia.  Topeka? 
Kansas  state  printing  plant,  1932.  58  p.  (Bulletin  of  the  graduate  division  »r 
Kansas  State  teachers  college  of  Emporia.  Studies  In  education,  no.  8,  Marct 

1932, )  •*- 


Shows  the  mounting  cost,  of  education  is  Stums  from  IBM  to  1928;  tbs  varlorn 
factors  Invoked  in  producing  the  increase;  evidence  of  greater  educational  sswlc  ns-’ 
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1015,  Burnett,  John  Elliott.  Inequitable  distribution  of  State  school  funds 
in  Texas,  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  0. 

*  1*0 10,  Be  Young,  Chris  A.  Budgetary  practices  in  public-school  adminis¬ 
tration,  Doctor’s,  1932.  Northwestern.  Evanston,  Ill.  Northwestern  uni¬ 
versity,  1932.  152  p.  (Northwestern  university  contributions  to  education. 
School  of  education  series,  no.  8.) 

I>iscuR8oa  the  preparation,  presentation  and  adoption,  and  the  administration  of  the 
budget,  and  gives  an  appraisal  of  budgets  and  budgetary  practices. 

191 7.  Edmunds,  Samuel.  A  comparative  study  of  the  actual  cost  per  pupil- 
hour  of  teaching  industrial  arts  and  the  average  cost  of  teaching  all  other 
subjects  in  the  high  schools  and  junior  high  schools  of  39  cities  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  for  the  year  1929-30.  1932.  Iowa  St  Coll.  192  p.  ms. 

The  average  cost  of  teaching  industrial  arts  is  31,92  cents  per  pupil-hour  and  the 
average  cost  of  teaching  other  subjects  is  18.48  cents  per  pupil-hour. 

1918.  Elsh,  Silas  E.  The  expenditures  for  government  and  the  expendi¬ 
tures  for  education  in  Arizona  1912-1929.  Master’s,  1931.  California.  110 


p.  ms. 

Attempts  to  determine  what  part  of  the  net  expenditures  for  governmental  purposes 
In  Arizona  is  used  for  education  and  what  part  for  governmental  functions  other  than 
education,  and  the  relationship  between  the  two.  There  have  been  large  increases  in 
the  total  and  per  capita  costs  of  education  and  of  governmental  functions  other  than 
education  in  Arizona  during  the  period  studied. 

1919.  Eriswold,  I.  0.  How  the  schools  petty  cash  may  be  handled:  petty 
ca*h  practices  and  procedures  in  small  school  systems.  Minneapolis,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  American  school  board  journal,  85  :  31-32,  83,  August  1932. 

A  survey  of  practices  found  in  85  school  systems  in  nine  mid-western  states  with 
suggestions  for  their  Improvement  from  the  viewpoint  of  good  business  management  and 
financial  accounting.  Three  types  of  petty  cash  procedures  are  commonly  found  In 
public-school  systems;  individual  donor,  miscellaneous  extracurricular  fund,  and  the 
apeclaliied  petty  cash  fund.  The  first  two  types  are  objectionable  In  practice,  so  the 
third  should  be  employed  when  possible  because  it  complies  with  the  requirements  both 
of  good  business  and  of  approved  accounting  procedure. 


1920.  Gaiser,  Paul  P.  The  taxation  of  public  utilities  for  school  support  in 
Washington.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Washington.  300  p.  ms. 

Study  of  1,000  Washington  school  districts  to  determine  objectively  what  part  the 
mtm  ot  taxing  public  utilities  by  school  districts  and  counties  plays  in  creating  in¬ 
equalities  of  school  support 

1921  Green  William  Samuel,  jr.  The  school  bond  situation  in  Colorado. 


Master’s,  1932,  Denver.  62  p.  ms. 

D*ta  in  the  biennial  reports  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

rtnrding  indebtedness  were  carefully  analyzed,  and  studied,  and  a  questtonnaire  was 
52£ne?  which gave  much  information  on  the  type  of  bonds,  length  of  term,  rate  of 
interest  aod  purposes  of  the  issues. 

1922.  J.  Edward.  School  costs  to  Knoxville  and  comparable 

cities.  *  Master’s,  1982.  Tennessee.  97  p.  ms. 

1928.  John  James.  School  plant  costs  to  Pulaski  county,  Ark. 

Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  143  p.  ms. 

Stndies  the  costs  of  maintenance,  operation,  and  Insurance  of  public-school  buildings, 
fwo-story  buying,  have  lower  costs  per  unit  than  one-story  buildings.  Larger  buildings 
lave  lower  costs  per  unit  than  small  buildings. 

1924  Hewitt,  Olton.  The  control  to  income  and  debt  service  to  the  school 
llstrlcts  of  TralU  county,  N.  Dak.  Master's,  1932.  North  Dakota. 
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dered,  and  points  out  the  possibilities  of  waste  and  inefficiency  in  school  expenditures ; 
the  relation  of  teachers’  salaries  to  Increased  costs. 

1939.  McCanless,  Clarence  Audrey.  Borrowing  for  current  expenses  of 
education  In  Tennessess  counties.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  97  p.  ms. 

Studies  borrowing  for  current  expenses  of  education  in  short-term  notes  and  on  bonds, 
and  investigates  the  issuance  of  school  warrants  In  payment  for  current  expenses  when 
the  county  trustee  has  no  available  funds  on  hand  or  on  deposit  with  which  to,  redeem 
the  warrants, 

1940.  Macy,  C.  Ward.  An  evaluation  of  sources  of  public  revenue  in  Iowa 
with  special  attention  to  the  selection  of  proper  sources  of  revenue  for  public 
^education.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Stanford. 

Compares  the  sources  of  revenue  for  public  education  in  Iowa  with  those  of  other 
states,  and  recommends  changes  for  the  improvement  of  economic  and  social  welfare  of 
the  state. 


1941.  Madden,  Amy  Lee.  Financial  aspects  of  school  administration  in 
Montana,  with  special  reference  to  Silver  Bow  county.  Master’s,  1932.  Wash¬ 
ington.  95  p.  ms. 

1942.  Noll,  Linus  A.  A  study  of  the  proposed  tax-liquidation  amendment 
and  its  probable  effect  upon  schools  in  Kansas.  Master’s,  1932.  Kans.  St.  ColL 

1943.  Nuetzman,  A.  F.  A  comparative  study  of  school  expenditure  and 
school  support  in  Polk  county,  Minn.  Master’s,  1932.  North  Dakota. 

1944.  Oberlitner,  E.  B.  Study  of  the  inheritance  tax  in  the  United  States 
as  a  basis  for  consideration  of  its  use  for  school  support  in  Ohio.  Master’s, 
1932.  Ohio.  105  p. 

*1945.  Odell,  William  R.  Gifts  to  the  public  schools.  Doctor’s,  1932. 
■Columbia.  New  York  City,  William  R.  Odell,  publisher,  1932.  133  p. 

Discusses  the  attitude  of  puhlic-schoql  administrators  toward  donations  to  the  schools ; 
analyzes  the  types  of  donations  which  have  been  made  to  the  public  schools;  discusses 
public-school  support  programs  of  educational  foundations,  describes  case  studies  of  13 
•outstanding  donations  to  the  public  schools ;  describes  the  effect  of  large  gifts  upon 
community  attitude  toward  the  support  of  education  and  other  governmental  functions. 

1946.  Ollendike,  Clarence  J.  A  study  of  the  method  of  assessment  and  tax 
•collection  in  Lackawanna  county,  Pa.,  and  a  comparison  of  school  costs  for  the 
years  1920-1925-1930  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  districts  of  the 
county  in  order  to  make  certain  recommendations.  Master’s,  1932.  Penn. 
State.  117  p.  ms. 

Recommends  a  more  economical  and  efficient  plan  of  administering  the  finances  of  the 
school  districts  of  Lackawanna  county. 

1947.  Owens,  Seth  J.  A  study  of  the  comparative  costs  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  in  Chautauqua  county,  Kans.  Master’s,  1932.  Kansas. 

*  1948.  Perrin,  Harry  Ambrose.  The  administration  of  the  state  distribu¬ 
tive  fund  in  Illinois.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Chicago.  Chicago,  Ill.,  University  of 
.Chicago  libraries,  1932.  152  p. 

L  Discusses  school  finance  legislation  in  Illinois ;  history  of  the  distributive  fund ;  school 
Hfapport;  school  costs;  administration  of  equalization  funds  in  othei  states. 

■  1849.  Pollard,  C.  O.  Ability  and  effort  to  finance  public  education  In  15  east 
iscbool  districts.  ,  Master’s,  JJ932.  Texas. 

^M.850.  Quiasey,  D.  I,.  Illegal  expenditures  of  school  funds  by  boards  of 

Master’s,  1932.  Illinois.  120 
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1951.  Robertson,  Luther  Grover.  Comparative  atmly  of  the  mmoiuie  ability 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  to  support  education.  Master's,  1932.  Oktn.  A.  ami 
M.  Coll, 


1952.  Scarborough,  Homer  A.  The  ability  of  second  cirtHK  citioM  in  Kansas 
to  support  public  education.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  92  p,  tns\ 

1953.  Seyfried,  J.  E.  Public-school  budgetary  procedure  In  Now  Mexico. 
Albuquerque,  University  of  New  Mexico  press,  1932.  2T  p.  (ITih  citify  uf  Now 
Mexico  bulletin.  Education  series,  vol.  0,  no.  3,  VTinde  no.  219,  duly  1, 
1932.) 

The  study  answers  the  tjuestlous :  How  does  New  Mexico  publb- nrlumi  bU’thVtury  pro* 
cedure  conform  to  the  recommendations  of  mithoritlcH  in  nluvntbuim  ndmhdHfnition, 
and  what  do  New  Mexico  public-school  mimlnintrntors  think  of  the  present  hudtatiiry 
plan  as  they  sec  It  In  practice?  Data  were  secured  from  1‘JS  inquiry  hluik-t  mut  to 
New  Mexico  public-school  administrators.  Findings;  Tic  New1  Mexico  plan  pi  icon  t)  nit  ti¬ 
dal  matters  too  much  in  the  hands  of  noneducntloiml  board**,  and  nmk»*  li  nrtvttmiry 
to  determine  educational  needs  mainly  on  the  basis  of  arbitrary  rule*  and  umwilug  to 
Inexpert  opinion.  A  majority  of  the  super! ntendonts  favor  the  present  plan  of  determho 
ing  school  budgets,  and  the  most  important  parts  of  it,  Opinion  in  divided  and  idintigb 
oppose  it  to  Indicate  that  changes  arc  needed. 

1954.  Smith,  Edgar  I*.  Distribution  of  expenditures  in  Oklahoma  public** 
school  systems  of  different  size;  with  comparison  to  nntiuiiut  iivenige.  Mus¬ 
ter’s,  1031.  Okla.  A.  and  M.  Coll. 

1955.  Smith,  Eugene,  Problems  of  finance  affecting  the  schools  of  Cimarron 
county,  Okla.  Master’s,  1932.  Oklahoma.  78  p.  ms. 

195G.  Smith,  Maurice  Lemuel.  A  study  of  the  inequalities  in  the  burden  of 
school  support  and  in  educational  opportunities  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  ibn*. 
tor’s,  1932.  Stanford. 

DIbcusscb  the  present  method  of  «chool  support,  its  Inequalities  ^pccl ally  fit  the  rat;  ! 
districts;  Its  relation  to  taxes  and  educational  opportunities.  Data  were  obtained  from 
the  Michigan  State  department  of  education,  state  tax  commissioner**  reports,  state 
assessor’s  reports,  county  school  directories,  and  two  reports  by  the  county  school  com- 
mlsstoners.  Twenty-five  typical  counties  are  studied,  classifying  the  schools  on  ths 
basis  of  number  of  teachers.  Causes  of  Inequalities  are  established,  the  im-thod  for 

*“*  ^m0Tal  is  Pointed  out,  and  Information  Is  furnished  for  form  aiming  remedial 
legislation. 

1957.  Steinsultz,  George  T.  Trends  In  shifting  support  of  public  M'linolx  to 
larger  territorial  units.  Master’s,  3032.  Southern  Californln. 

1858.  Stiewig*,  ‘William  Bryan.  Variation  in  ability  to  flunnet*  education 
among  the  districts  of  Pittsburg  county,  Okla.  Master’s,  1032.  Oklahoma. 
Ill  p.  ms. 

1969.  Strickland,  X.  C.  State  taxes  for  the  support  of  public  schools.  Mat* 
ter’s,  1981.  Louisiana. 


1980.  Sutton,  David  H.,  and  Holy,  Thomas  O.  The  extent  of  financial 

fn*?08^!6  t0  be  snbmltted  b?  Ohio  county  school  districts  on  November  4,  u«0. 
1931.  Oolnmbus,  Ohio  State  university. 

T^a!ie!?n,JaTie'  A  8twly  of  comPnrntlve  costs  in  18  Montana  hlg' 
schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago*  112  p,  ms. 

wisSfc  m  mu  as  sst*-  *n* cuwnt  Mpeo,M,  10 » MoBt* 


19^.  Xroncin,  John  B.  A  comparative  study  of  State 
relief  units  In  Indiana.  Master’s,  1982.  Butler. 


relief  and  non-Sti 
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1968.  Ullrich,  Oscar  A.  Higher  education  and  more  taxes.  Georgetown, 
Tex.,  Southwestern  university,  1931.  1  p. 

A  study  of  Texas  colleges  and  the  University  of  Texas  shows  that  they  are  giving  away 
education  to  nonresident  students  and  that  tuition  fees  in  all  State-supported  Institutions 
are  so  low  as  to  create  a  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

1904.  Wakefield,  Harold.  A  uniform  accounting  system  for  the  schools  of 
North  Dakota.  Master’s,  1932.  North  Dakota. 

1965.  Waterman,  Ivan  R.  Equalization  of  the  burden  of  support  for  edu¬ 
cation.  Berkeley,  University  of  California  press,  1932.  (University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  publications  in  education,  vol.  6,  no.  5,  p.  285-358,  March  1932.) 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  develop  a  technique  for  the  apportionment  of  state 
school  funds  so  as  to  equalize  more  adequately  the  financial  burden  among  the  several 
units  of  BUpport.  Data  on  elementary  and  high-school  districts  in  California  for  the 
years  1927-28  were  obtained  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  county  superintendents  of 
schools.  Actual  equalization  of  the  burden  of  support  for  education  is  conditioned  upon 
the  adoption  of  larger  units  of  support  and  Is  based  on  the  principles :  Each  of  the  local 
units  for  the  support  of  education  should  levy  the  same  tax  rate  for  the  provision  of  the 
equalization  program ;  the  state  should  apportion  to  each  local  unit  of  support  a  sum 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  amount  available  by  application  of  the  local  tax 
and  the  amount  necessary  to  finance  the  equalized  program.  Increased  state  aid  for 
the  BUpport  of  education  is  involved  in  the  equalization  of  the  burden  of  support. 

1966.  Willis,  Robert  L.  Taxation  and  public-school  finance  in  Texas. 
Master’s,  1932.  West.  St.  Coll.  126  p.  ms. 

1967.  Wilson,  I.  Duane.  The  identification  and  classification  of  items  of 
public-school  expenditures.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  187  p.  ms. 

*  1968.  Wrightstone,  J.  Wayne.  Stimulation  of  educational  undertakings :  a 
study  of  school  support  in  New  York  cities  and  villages  under  earmarked  and 
noneannarked  state  subsidy  plans.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  New 
York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1933.  76  p.  (Contributions 
to  education,  no.  562.) 

Accounting  records  of  56  cities  and  villages  were  examined  in  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
program  of  education  for  1922-1926  and  1927-1931.  It  was  found  that  the  various 
educational  undertakings  which  were  subsidized  under  reward  for  effort  have  shown 
Increased  growth  in  unit  expenditures  since  1927. 

See  al eo  33,  103,  451,1521,  1575,  1641,  1677,  1724,  1765,  1821,  1825,  1838-1839,  1860, 
1868,  1894,  1980,  1998,  2131,  2241,  2631. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS 

1969.  Barker,  Ernest  Alvin.  Feasibility  of  county  unit  plan  for  Fannin 
r,rriu>ypg2v.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  79  p.  ms. 

Tills  study 'is  concerned  with  the  efficiency  of  schools,  according  to  16  Items,  of  one 
county  in  e/cb  of  the  following  states  j  Texas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Virginia,  Louisiana, 
Kentucky,  jey^ssee,  and  North  Carolina.  The  educational  opportunities  offered  by  the 
countv  yjfcounties  In  the  study  are  not  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money 
*x*ie**£a  by  these  counties  for  education. 

1970.  Bland,  Elmer  W.  Advancement  of  education  In  Major  county.  Mas¬ 
ter’s  1932.  Okla.  A.  and  M.  Coll. 

1971.  Carmichael,  Ima.  Accounting  for  the  rural  schools  of  the  United 
States,  with  special  reference  to  Texas.  Master’s,  1931.  South.  Methodist 

1972.  Corey,  Arthur  Fisher.  A  survey  of  pupil  achievement  and  ability  in 
the  rural  schools  of  Orange  County.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California, 

1973.  Cowgill,  Helen  Julia.  Social  activities  of  the  rural  girls  of  Oregon. 
Master’s,  1932,  Washington.  65  p.  ms. 
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1974.  Crawford,  Georgene.  The  rural  schools  of  Henderson  county,  Ivy. 
Master's,  1932.  Peabody.  80  p.  ms. 

1975.  Douglas,  Josephine  Marguerite.  The  manner  and  degree  to  which 
personality  and  temperament  traits  interfere  with  the  functioning  of  mental 
ability  to  affect  the  academic  achievement  of  children  in  the  rural  elementary 
schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

1976.  Dyer,  Bay  Evans.  A  study  of  the  working  of  the  Bing  law  In  the 
rural  schools  of  Morgan  county.  Master’s,  1931.  Ohio.  05  p. 

1977.  Ervin,  Walter  Herman.  Development  of  education  in  Carter  county, 
Okla.  Master’s,  1931.  Okla.  A.  and  M.  Coll. 

1978.  Fogg,  Marea.  A  survey  of  the  schools  of  Honey  Creek  township,  Vigo 
County,  Ind.  Master’s,  1931.  Ind.  St.  T.  C.  335  p.  ms.  {Abstract  in ;  Indiana 
State  teachers  college.  Teachers  college  journal,  3:271-72,  July  1932.) 

1979.  Greer,  Orson  Pratt.  Survey  of  the  1-  and  the  2-teacher  schools  in 
Arizona.  Master’s,  1931.  California. 

Studies  the  organization,  administration,  support,  and  control  of  1-  and  2-t<»ftcher 
schools  in  Arizona,  and  recommends  the  consolidation  of  the  1-  and  2-teacher  schools  with 
other  schools  wherever  possible. 

1980.  Hendrix,  Joseph  J.  Unit  cost  of  instruction  In  nine  of  the  larger  rural 

nigh  schools  of  Kansas  for  the  first  semester  of  1931-32.  Master’s  1932 
Kansas.  ’ 


1981.  Jackson,  Florence  Fierce.  Adjusting  curriculum  to  primary  grades  in 
a  rural  school  system.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  204  p. 

0t  I00  chlldre“  ln  flrst  three  grades  in  one  county  in  Virginia  allowed 

result  of  «siLTeng  *?  ach‘eveBlent  *  «»dlng,  spelling,  and  number  work  as 
the  result  of  using  a  course  of  study  outline  by  the  month  than  by  using  the  Virginia 
State  course  of  study  for  rural  and  elementary  schools.  *  M 

1982.  Kennedy,  Harold  William.  The  shifting  rural  school  population  of 
Ohio.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  30  p.  ms. 

1983.  Kolb,  J.  Wilbur.  A  comparative  study  of  the  achievement  of  pupils 
from  rura!  and  village  schools.  Master’s,  1931.  Indiana.  (Abstract  in:  Theses 

oKd|«trtatl0nS  In  educatIon>  Indlana  university,  Bulletin  6,  January,  1932, 

p.  *0“2o.) 

„0^a.ta’  based  °“  mental  and  objective  tests,  indicate  that  the  vlllnge  pupils’  mental  iiue 
raaluurlTn  ’fs"  tb“ttat  of  the  rural  village  pupal  tested  1,“  ,^ 

Sfllty  tte  vlSl  ouon.anH  Mgb'scho°!  objects;  ln  relation  to  their  native  mental 
accomplishment! ^ 86  P  P  a  Sllgbt  Vantage  over  the  rural  pupils  In 

Th°maS  Bural  “diligence  and  college  achievement 
Sociology  and  social  research,  10  :  259-66,  January-Februar.v  1932. 

COTtr?^i^fOm«\„S„e^0laStlC1,acllleveme“t  of  rural  and  urban  students  in  the  Hast 

mtle  mure  effort! 

im.  Metts,  Albert  Carl.  The  California  county  school  organization  as  it 
functions  in  Los  Angeles  connty.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Southern  CnEnla 

fn^tl^e011’  Th°maS  LotUan-  Comparison  of  the  achievement  of  nunils 

liss.'snssi “r/r * — -  ~ « 

saBoeis  in  any  17 thTsttbjecta  .lK't'lveen  ,Rr«*  ««d  small 

fact  that  there  was  so  little  differ^  tVzmetLfTS'*  *«“■  The 

™  atWbUted  t0  "^“ion  that  the 
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fuU  ubc  of  the  advantages  they  should  have  by  virtue  of  their  size,  such  as  better  teachers, 
better  teaching  methods,  better  attendance,  better  buildings  and  equipment,  and  a  longer 
school  year. 

1087.  New  Mexico.  University.  San  Jose  training  school.  Albuquerque, 
University  of  New  Mexico  press,  1931.  30  p.  (University  of  New  Mexico 
bulletin,  vol.  2,  no.  1,  Training  school  series.  Whole  no :  205,  December  1,  1031.) 

Contents:  (1)  Rural  schools  of  Mexico,  by  Loyd  TIremnn,  p.  5-20;  (2)  Rural  edu¬ 
cation  in  New  Mexico,  by  Mary  Austin,  p.  27-30. 

1088.  Puffer,  Nobel  J.  A  survey  of  the  rural  schools  in  Division  1,  Cook 
county,  Ill.  Master’s,  1032.  Northwestern. 

1980.  Roberts,  Russell  M.  A  comparative  survey  of  the  three  types  of  rural 
schools  in  Pawnee  county,  Kans.  1932,  Kuns.  S.  T.  Coll. 

1900.  Summerbill,  Joseph  Arthur.  The  development  of  the  rural  free  school 
system  in  Texas.  Master’s,  1031.  Texas  Tech.  Coll. 

See  also  0,  113,  139,  104,  382,  427,  450,  1335,  1343,  1401,  1527,  1600,  1616,  2249,  2451, 
2600,  2739,  2808,  2803,  2957,  310G ;  and  under  School  administration ;  Special  subjects  of 
curriculum. 

SCHOOL  SUPERVISION 

1991.  Altus,  William  D.  A  study  of  the  status  of  the  county  superintendent 
In  Kansas.  Master’s,  1932.  Kans.  St.  T.  C.,  Emporia,  80  p.  ms. 

1992.  Beanblossom,  Eloyd  Z,  Developing  adequate  supervised  practice  pro¬ 
gram  for  boys  in  the  Cleveland  community.  Master’s,  1032.  Okla.  A.  and  ML 
Coll. 

1003.  Bietz,  J,  R.  Time  distribution  of  12  small  city  school  superintendents 
in  Nebraska.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  Sf,  T,  C. 

1904.  Blakely,  R.  E.  A  personnel  study  of  the  South  Carolina  superintend¬ 
ents.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  104  p.  ms. 

♦  1905.  Clough,  George  O.  Instructional  supervision  of  county  or  parish 
superintendents  and  of  rural  supervisors  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Doctor’s, 
1932.  New  York.  274  p.  ms. 

Traces  the  development  of  supervision  with  particular  reference  to  the  rise  of  the 
county  or  parish  superintendent  and  of  the  rural  supervisor  in  each  state;  compares  the 
number,  sox,  ago,  certain  administrative  conditions,  and  the  educational  qualification!!  of 
the  superintendents  and  supervisors  of  the  two  states ;  attempts  to  determine  the  activi¬ 
ties  which  the  rural  school  superintendents  and  suporvlwors  carry  on  for  the  improvement 
of  instruction;  to  ascertain  the  relative  importance  of  the  supervisory  activities  carried 
on;  to  discover  the  relation  which  the  training,  experience,  and  school  conditions  have 
to  tlie  number  of  supervisory  activities,  to  the  number  of  high  ruuking  supervisory 
activities,  and  to  the  kinds  of  supervisory  activities  undertaken. 

*  1998.  Cochran,  Harry  A.  The  status  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Pennsylvania.  Doctor’s,  1033,  Temple.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Temple  university, 
1031.  90  p. 

Data  were  collected  on  the  number  of  years’  school  experience  and  tenure,  age  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  kind  of  school  experience  previous  to  reaching  the  present  administrative 
position,  academic  and  professional  preparation  and  training,  and  the  financial  compensa¬ 
tion  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the  interrelationships 
between  these  elements.  Data  were  secured  from  original  records  collected  by  the  Bureau 
of  research  of  the  State  department  of  education,  on  the  708  superintendents  studied, 

1997.  Davis,  Josiah  S,  The  routes  of  professional  progress  of  superintend¬ 
ents  of  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Ind.  St.  T,  C.  48  p,  ms.  (Abstract  hi;  In¬ 
diana  State  teachers  college.  Teachers  college  journal,  3 :  285-86,  July  1932.) 

Sets  up  criteria  for  determining  how  superintendents  of  schools  attained  their  status  in 
their  profession. 
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1998.  Edwards,  Allan  R,  The  role  of  the  superintendent  In  the  financial 
administration  of  small  school  systems  in  Illinois.  Master's,  1932,  Northwestern. 

1999.  Farrell,  Virgil  R.  Demand  and  supply  of  superintendents,  principals, 
and  Instructors  in  the  public  secondary  schools  of  South  Dakota.  Master's,  1932. 
Colorado. 


*2000.  Eitch,  Harry  N.  An  analysis  of  the  supervisory  activities  and 
techniques  of  the  elementary  school  training  supervisor  in  state  normal  schools 
and  teachers  colleges.  Doctor's,  1931.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  New  York  City,  Teach¬ 
ers  college,  Columbia  university,  1931.  130  p.  (Contributions  to  education, 
no.  476.) 

Data  Indicate  that  elementary  school  supervisors  of  student  teaching  have  undertaken 
their  work  with  little  or  no  specific  training  for  it;  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
supervisors  held  the  2-year  normal  school  diploma  as  their  highest  diploma ;  the  auper- 
visors  had  experienced  all  types  of  teaching,  from  kindergarten  to  university  teaching, 
and  had  served  successfully  in  all  phases  of  public-school  administrative  work  prior  to 
undertaking  the  supervision  of  student  teaching, 

2001.  Fox,  Crawford.  County  superintendency  in  Indiana.  Master's,  1932, 
Ind.  St.  T.  a,  Terre  Haute.  141  p.  ms.  (Abstract  in;  Indiana  State  teachers 
college.  Teachers  college  journal,  3;  284-85,  July  1932.) 

2002.  Hardison,  Carl  Maxwell.  Study  of  the  time  distribution  of  county 
superintendents  in  Tennessee.  Master's,  1932.  Peabody.  130  p.  ms. 

This  study  Is  based  upon  diaries  of  65  county  superintendents  in  Tennessee  kept  ov*>r  a 
period  of  one  month.  As  compared  with  expert  opinion,  the  superintendents  were  nut 
giving  enough  time  to  supervising  activities. 

2003.  Herron,  Allen  Murry.  A  preservice  training  program  for  suiMTVhsors 

and  directors  of  elementary  instruction  in  city  schools.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Cali¬ 
fornia.  164  p.  ms.  '  """* 

Evaluations  of  the  supervisory  activities  indicate  the  importance  of  making  apeelflc 
provision  tor  the  training  ot  prospective  elementary  supervisors  In  curriculum  construc¬ 
tion,  experimental  and  research  techniques,  and  supervisory  planning. 

2004.  Jackson,  Euxis  J.  The  present  status  and  activities  of  the  special 
supervisor.  Master's,  1932.  Washington  Univ.  142  p.  ms. 

2005.  Long,  Harold  B.  Supervisory  practices  In  a  small  California  blah 
school.  Master’s,  1932.  Stanford. 


2006.  Lucas,  Douglas  Porter.  A  study  of  the  professional  status  of  the 
school  superintendents  of  California.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

r  X,yda’  Jolm  'Wm  A  self-rating  scale  for  supervisors.  Master’s,  1031. 
Ind.  St.  T.  C.  87  p.  ms.  (Abstract  in :  Indiana  State  teachers  college.  Teach¬ 
ers  college  Journal,  3 : 270-71,  July  1932.) 

,iuAttem.jt,Bm  du!f11^e  th®  relatlva  importance  of  the  qualifications,  policies,  and  super, 
visory  activities  listed  in  scale  as  related  to  the  success  of  supervisors, 

2008.  McCreeryv  Susie.  The  evolution  of  the  idea  of  creative  supervision. 
Master's,  1932.  Ohio.  9  p.  ms. 

Creative  supervision  grew  out  of  scientific  and  democratic  supervision. 

2009.  McCurry,  Smith  Jediah.  Turnover  and  tenure  of  Georgia  city  and 
town  school  superintendents.  Master’s,  1982.  Peabody.  79  p.  ms. 

«°  a*16  68  a“redited  Wgh-schooi  systems  of  Georgia,  during  the  period 
1921-1931,  reason  and  percentage  of  turnover  of  superintendents.  Prineitjal  cann* 
superintendents  leaving  their  positions  is  higher  salary  and  better  position. 
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2010.  McGahey,  William  C.  A  study  of  the  superintendents  of  Mississippi. 
Master's,  1982.  Peabody.  80  p.  ms. 

Comparison  was  made  of  the  county  superintendents  of  Mississippi  with  those  of 
Alabama  and  Louisiana.  Findings :  County  superintendents  should  have  a  Bachelor's 
degree  Including  18  semester  hours  of  professional  training ;  they  should  be  selected  by  a 
county  school  board. 

2011.  Mickle,  R.  S.  Supervisory  practices  of  department  heads.  Master's, 
1932.  Nebraska.  101  p.  ms. 

2012.  Mitchell,  J.  Arthur.  Administrative  training  of  Kentucky  county 
school  superintendents.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  61  p. 

Compares  tbe  training  of  Kentucky  county  superintendents  with  the  legal  requirements 
of  Kentucky  and  of  other  states,  with  the  recommendations  of  professors  of  school  admin¬ 
istration,  professors  of  education,  and  members  of  state  departments  of  education. 

2013.  Morris,  William  Wright.  The  county  superintendent,  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  Tennessee.  Master's,  1932.  Tennessee.  147  p.  ms. 

2014.  Northeastern  teachers  college.  Supervisory  yearbook,  1931-32.  Tahle- 
quah,  Okia.  1932.  55  p. 

The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  give  to  the  teachers  of  Northeastern  district  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  results  of  the  supervisory  work  for  1930-31,  and  to  submit  a  plan  by  which 
the  supervisory  work  may  be  continued  during  1931-32.  Gives  the  results  of  testing  in 
reading  and  arithmetic,  and  some  case  studies  in  these  subjects. 

2015.  Peregoy,  Clarence  Gilbert.  Value  of  a  type  of  supervision.  Master's, 
1932.  West  Virginia. 

2016.  Tate,  Roy  Osro.  Turnover  of  high-school  superintendents  and  prin¬ 
cipals  in  Oklahoma.  Master’s,  1932.  Okia.  A.  and  M.  Coll* 

2017.  Townsend,  Loran  George.  Some  factors  affecting  the  responsibility 
of  the  city  school  superintendent  in  Missouri.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Missouri. 

2018.  Tressler,  James  O.  A  study  of  the  joint  position  of  superintendent 
and  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  United  States.  Master’s,  1982. 
Ohio.  134  p.  ms. 

2019.  Trippensee,  Arthur  Edward.  Responsibilities  of  school  superintend¬ 
ents  in  Connecticut  towns  of  less  than  5,000  inhabitants.  Master’s,  1932.  Yale. 

2020.  WIsner,  Emma  Oriole*  An  experimental  study  of  the  value  of  super¬ 
vision*  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  119  p.  ms. 

Compares  10  schools  In  Trousdale  and  in  Sumner  counties,  Term.,  matched  in  location, 
equipment  and  teachers,  as  to  the  value  of  supervision  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and 
English. 

2021.  Wright,  Albert  E.  The  use  of  incentives  in  managing  and  supervising 
the  teacher  personnel.  Master’s,  1932,  Ohio.  160  p*  ms. 

fft*  altto  508,  550,  883,  1000,  1018,  1159,  1310,  1411,  1418,  1574,  1594,  1611,  1844, 
2033,  2035,  2634 ;  and  under  Manual  and  vocational  training* 

SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

2022.  Bannerman,  G,  W,  Status  of  the  secondary  school  principal  In  Wis¬ 
consin.  Master’s,  1932*  Chicago.  80  p.  ms. 

A  study  was  made  of  salary,  tenure,  training,  expense,  degrees,  sex,  teaching  load, 
administration,  opportunity,  organisation  at  school,  else. 

2023*  Battle,  Laurie  Irwin  Hunter*  Relation  between  size  of  the  school  and 
the  status  of  the  high-school  principal  In  Georgia.  Master's,  1932*  Emory* 
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2024.  Carter,  Clinton  C.  Duties  of  the  supervising  principal.  Muster’s, 
1931.  Stanford. 

2025.  Dale,  George  A.  Adaptation  of  school  survey  techniques  by  the  build¬ 
ing  principal.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  114  p.  ms. 

2020.  Darnel,  C.  C.  The  status  of  the  principals  of  the  Negro  schools  of 
Missouri.  Master’s,  1982.  Iowa.  90  p.  ms. 

2027.  Davidson,  Watson  Perry.  A  study  of  the  official  relations  of  the 
supervising  principals  of  Sumter  county,  Fla.  Master’s,  1932.  Florida.  91 
p.  ms. 

2028.  Frazier,  James  R.  Status  of  high-school  principals  of  the  North  cen¬ 
tral  association.  Master’s,  1932.  Oklahoma.  107  p.  ms, 

2029.  Jones,  Hugh  W.  Status  of  the  high  school  principal  In  Oklahoma. 
Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  108  p.  ms. 

^Studies  the  various  factors  affecting  the  status  of  228  Oklahoma  high-school  prlncb 

2080.  Manley,  V.  C.  The  training  of  the  2-  and  3-year  high  school  principals 
in  Illinois.  Master’s,  1932.  Illinois.  * 

2031.  Hnkston,  Carlos  B.  Status  of  the  county  high  principal  of  West 
Tennessee.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  93  p.  ms. 

This  study  covers  college  preparation,  experience,  tenure,  salary  for  norltui  „r  tk 
years;  office  equipment,  extracurricular  activities,  employment  of  leisure  tlmo^f  principal 

p  ”p.f.I*Z;JTiSrlD„s^r,Sp.  £r'“  '°r  l,“  Ktoo1 

Clarence-  The  status  of  the  high-school  principal  in 
OoU  aCCredit6d  PUWiC  “■*  Sdl0<‘,S  * 

tlve^n ^r6na.^'  ^tody  of  the  elementary  school  principal  and  ettsc. 
tive  methods  of  supervision.  Master’s,  1931.  Stanford. 

<»”s'  5i™  01  “•  ■»  k“- 
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Master’s,  1932.'  ^shi^o^U^^ST^ms.  **  ™"d  Mssouri  111811  •*ool» 
aad^  Cou^  HaMT  Conimencement  programs.  Master^  193L  Okla.  A. 
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2042.  Heilman,  J.  D.,  and  McKee,  Paul.  The  relative  influence  upon  educa¬ 
tional  age  of  grade  location  and  mental  age.  Journal  of  applied  psychology, 
16 : 184-200,  April  1982. 

For  1,800  children,  a  comparison  was  made  of  the  average  educational  age  differences 
of  those  who,  being  in  the  same  grade,  differed  two  years  In  mental  age  with  the  average 
educational  age  differences  of  those  who,  having  the  same  mental  age,  differed  two 
years  in  grade  location. 

2043.  -  The  translation  of  scores  into  grades.  Journal  of  educational 

psychology,  24:  241-56,  April,  1933. 

The  grades  and  the  scores  on  which  they  were  based  were  obtained  from  about  20 
teachers  for  each  of  two  consecutive  quarters.  For  each  of  the  classes  the  scores  were 
translated  into  grades  by  two  different  methods  as  a  part  of  this  investigation.  These 
two  methods  were  compared  with  the  teachers’  methods.  The  comparison  was  made  by 
determining  coefficients  of  reliability  between  the  average  grades  as  determined  by  each 
of  the  throe  methods  for  the  two  quarters.  The  results  show  that  the  teachers* 
methods  of  translating  scores  into  grades  can  be  much  improved. 

2044.  Patterson,  Tolbert,  An  . age-grade  study  of  Williamson  county,  Tex., 
schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Texas. 

Bee  altto  56,  957,  973,  1290,  1746;  and  under  Junior  high  schools;  Secondary  education. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  CHILD  ACCOUNTING 

2045.  Chamberlain,  Leo  and  Crawford,  A.  B.  The  prediction  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  school  enrollment  in  the  school  survey.  Lexington,  University  of 
Kentucky,  1932.  27  p.  (Bulletin  of  the  bureau  of  school  service,  vol.  4,  no.  3, 
March  1932.) 

The  puriK>ses  of  the  study  have  been  to  analyze  and  classify  the  methods  that  have 
been  employed  for  predicting  population  and  school  enrollments  In  the  educational  survey 
and  elsewhere,  to  cheek  the  accuracy  of  such  predictions,  and  to  demonstrate  the  relative 
cffectlvenoHS  of  various  methods  of  forecasting  population  and  school  enrollment.  The 
methods  of  prediction  studied  won* :  Predictions  based  wholly  on  past  census  figures ; 
the  Boll  telephone  company’s  method  or  the  method  of  Index  analysis ;  the  equation 
method ;  the  multiple  factor  method ;  and  n  combination  method.  The  most  satisfactory 
method  used  In  the  past  was  that  involving  tho  use  of  data  provided  by  the  Bell  tele¬ 
phone  company.  In  tho  future,  simple  and  direct  methods  for  predicting  school  enroll¬ 
ments  should  be  substituted  for  time  consuming  procedures  of  a  technical  nature.  A 
direct  analysis  of  school  facts,  with  only  incidental  attention  to  total  population  trends, 
promises  the  best  basis  for  school  predictions. 

2046.  Holly,  Clarence  Emette.  Attendance  in  the  elementary  grades  of 
Calcasieu  parish.  Master’s,  1931.  Louisiana. 

2047.  Taylor,  Paul  Bevere.  Analysis  of  compulsory  attendance  legislation 
with  recommendations  for  the  Improvement  of  such  legislation  In  Oklahoma. 
Master’s,  1931.  Okla.  A.  and  M.  Coll. 

Bee  aUo  2891. 

CLASSIFICATION,  GRADING,  AND  PROMOTION 

2048.  Brown,  Gregory  B.,  jr.  The  relation  of  amount  of  home  study  to 
pupil  progress.  Master’s,  1032.  Peabody.  31  p.  ms. 

Studies  the  effect  of  home  study  on  tho  progress  of  191  pupils  in  grades  4-8,  inclusive, 
in  Cunningham  school,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  shows  that  there  Is  little  relation  between 
tho  amount  of  time  spent  In  home  study  and  pupil  progress  in  reading,  literature,  history, 
and  arithmetic. 

2049.  Glasgow*  Merle  W.  The  efficiency  of  the  Enid  plan  of  classification 
and  promotion  ns  revealed  by  a  study  of  the  junior  high  schools.  Master’s* 
1932.  Oklahoma.  77  p,  ms. 

171998 — 33 - 12 
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2050.  Kegley,  Tracy  Mitchell  A  comparative  study  of  home  environment 
and  school  achievement.  Master's,  1032.  Peabody.  44  p*  ms. 

Data  secured  on  101  children  of  normal  intelligence  in  Birmingham.  Ala.,  elementary 
school  indicate  that  the  data  about  the  parents  are  more  signlikNMt  than  data  about  the 
■children,  and  that  the  occupation  of  the  wage  earner  seems  to  be  the  moat  Important 
conditioning  factor  of  the  pupil’s  home  environment. 

205L  Lee,  Rufus  Burleson.  Comparative  achievement  of  0-  and  7-year-old 
pupils.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  29  p.  ms. 

A  comparison  of  the  achievement  of  51  6~yenr  old  and  51  7-year  old  pupils  in  H rut- 
grade  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Practically  no  difference  wns  found  In  the 
achievement  of  the  two  groups  in  first-grade  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 

2052.  Mickelwait,  Dean  Woods.  The  prediction  of  hlgh-school  grades  from 
Junior  high  school  records.  Master's,  1932.  Washington,  3d  p.  ms, 

2053.  Mort,  Paul  R.,  and  Featherstone,  W.  B.  Entrance  and  promotion 
practices  in  city  school  systems;  standards  and  accounting  procedures.  New 
York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university*  1932.  73  p. 

2054.  Nickel,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Nonpromotion  in  Korn  count v.  Mus¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2055.  Odom,  J.  C.  Grade  placement  of  general  business  information.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

205a  Rose,  Anna  L.  Ability  in  relation  to  school  progress.  Doctor's, 

T.  0„  Col.  Univ.  * 


*he  r!®uIts  of  a  study  t0  determine  the  extent  of  cotiHlstrney  or  promo*  iun«  In 

tinn  °  egu  ar;  and  Promotlon  by.  mastery  of  subject  matter  is  Indicated  Rccmnntriid  i- 
present  ueeds  of ^fi^viaual'' is  °ide°m0U'’U  ",,S"d 
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rBtlnS  #Dd  *,VM  *u«on*  **  Improving  the 

Joel-  A  st°dy  of  the  promotion  and  the  classification 
Of  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools,  Lincoln.  Kans.  Master's  ^  S^. 

ind^st  r0narod;  <^iar^es'  A  stU(iy  to  pupil  achievement  Master's  1831 
tod.  St  T.  O.  81  p.  ms.  (Abstract  in :  Indiana  State  teacten  i 

ers  college  journal,  3 : 267-68,  July  1982.)  C0Uege’ 

of  taprovemtnt  ****  **'  1  CMe  °nt  0t  18  teachars  *®«ter  mark,  on  the  but. 
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'2062.  Bowers,  Charles  A.  Administrative  procedures  In  curriculum  con¬ 
struction  in  small  Nebraska  city  school  systems.  Master’s,  1932.  Nebraska. 

2063.  Caswell,  Hollis  L.  Program  making  in  small  elementary  schools. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  George  Peabody  college  for  teachers,  1932.  77  p.  (Rev.  ed.) 
(Field  studies  no.  1.) 

Discusses  the  qualities  of  a  good  program ;  standards  of  time  allotment ;  classes  by 
grades  or  combinations  of  grades ;  distribution  of  Instruction  time  to  classes  in  small 
schools  i  the  daily  program ;  and  the  study  program. 

2064.  Curriculum  making  in  current  practice.  A  report  of  a  conference  held 
at  Northwestern  university,  October  30-31,  1931.  Evanston,  Ill,,  Northwestern 
university,  1932.  244  p. 

Part  1.  The  elementary  school.  1.  Broader  interpretations  of  curriculum  problems 
in  the  elementary  school.  2.  Types  of  organization  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum. 
3.  Examples  of  creative  activities  in  the  elementary  curriculum.  Part  2.  The  secondary 
school.  1,  Broader  interpretations  of  curriculum  problems  in  the  secondary  school. 
2.  Curriculum  problems  in  particular  types  of  schools. 

2065.  David,  Flavius  Louis.  The  selection  and  organization  of  personnel 
for  curriculum  revision.  Master’s,  1932.  Western  Reserve.  110  p.  ms. 

2066.  Eaton,  Merrill  Thomas.  A  curriculum  in  home  planning,  building,  and 
maintenance.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Indiana.  444  p.  ms. 

*2067.  Ellis,  Emmett.  An  evaluation  of  state  programs  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Peabody.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  George  Peabody  college  for 
teachers,  1932.  268  p.  (Contribution  to  education  no.  105.) 

Gives  criteria  for  evaluating  state  programs  of  secondary  education ;  state  standards 
governing  programs  of  secondary  education  in  the  various  states ;  and  discusses  evaluat¬ 
ing  state  programs  on  the  basis  of  established  criteria. 

2068.  Fenton,  Frederick  C.  The  legal  basis  for  the  elementary  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  82  p.  ms. 

Surveys  all  state  statutes  and  constitutions  relating  to  the  elementary  school  curricu¬ 
lum,  and  Judicial  decisions  bearing  on  the  powers  of  legislatures,  state  boards,  and  local 
boards  respecting  the  curriculum. 

*2069,  Frank,  Julia  H,  Influence  on  state  courses  of  study  of  certain 
recommendations  of  the  National  committee  on  mathematical  requirements. 
Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  38  p.  ms. 

The  latest  courses  of  study  in  Junior  and  senior  high  school  mathematics  from  44 
States  were  analyzed  to  determine  In  what  ways  the  recommendations  of  The  National 
committee  on  mathematical  requirements  were  carried  out. 

2070.  Hill,  Otto  J.  Pupil  participation  In  the  projecting  and  planning  of  the 
learning  activities.  Master’s,  1932,  Ohio.  100  p.  ms. 

It  was  found  that  pupils  cooperating  with  the  teacher  in  conducting  the  class  activities 
became  more  Interested  in  the  study  of  their  school  subjects,  assimilated  more  facts,  ami 
were  able  to  do  better  critical  thinking. 

2071.  Hulten,  Ollie  Bee.  Subject  combinations  In  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers*  programs  in  California.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2072.  McBroom,  Maude.  Aids  for  elementary  school  teachers,  2.  A  course 
of  study  In  the  use  of  the  Index,  grades  1  to  6.  Iowa  City,  University  of  Iowa, 
1932.  82  p,  (University  of  Iowa  extension  bulletin,  no.  288,  March  15, 1932.) 

*  2073.  Phillips,  Evelyn  Butler.  An  analysis  of  the  curricula  of  the  small 
high  schools  of  Maine.  Master’s,  1932.  Maine.  Orono,  University  of  Maine 
press,  1932.  89  p,  (University  of  Maine  studies,  2nd  series,  no.  23.) 

Data  were  secured  from  pamphlets,  directories,  and  manuals  issued  by  the  State 
•  department  of  education;  copies  of  the  programs  of  studies  returned  by  the  principals 
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of  the  email  schools  to  the  State  department ;  and  replies  of  100  principals  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  which  was  sent  to  124  high  schools,  all  the  4-year  senior  high  schools  having 
fewer  than  7  teachers.  Data  indicate  a  great  need  of  reorganization  In  order  to  moot 
the  needs  of  high-school  pupils.  The  situations  In  the  2-  and  8-tea  clier  schools  are 
especially  limited. 

2074.  Runyon,  Dwight  A.  A  curriculum  study  in  problems  of  conservation 
of  natural  resources.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

2075.  Runyon,  Waldo.  A  curriculum  study  in  problems  of  agricultural 
resources.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

2070.  Teachers  college.  Columbia  university.  Teachers"  lesson  unit  series. 
New  York  City,  1931.  Nos.  1,  7-10,  16, 19,  23-26,  28,  29,  30-32,  34-42,  44,  40,  48, 
61-57,  59. 

Each  of  the  lesson  units  describes  the  way  that  particular  unit  was  presented  in  tho 
classroom  by  the  teacher  preparing  the  study. 

2077.  Ullrich,  Fred  T.  Educational  programs  of  the  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  states  of  the  United  States.  Platteville,  Wis.,  State  teachers 
college,  1932. 

2078.  Western  Reserve  university.  Curriculum  laboratory.  Bibliographies. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  1932.  ms. 

By  Henry  Harap. 

1.  Annotated  bibliography  of  investigations  of  curriculum  objectives,  87  p.  mu, ; 
2.  Bibliography :  Time  allotment,  2  p.  ms. ;  3.  Bibliography ;  Grade  placement,  5  p.  ms. ; 
4.  Bibliography  of  curriculum  making  for  teachers  and  administrative  officers,  88  p.  ms, ; 
0.  Bibliography:  Experimental  curricula,  2  p.  ms.;  6  Bibliography  of  learning  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies,  for  all  subjects,  4  p.  ms. ;  7.  Outline  of  steps  in  technique  of  curriculum 
making,  11  p.  ms. ;  8.  Study  questions  In  technique  of  curriculum  making,  0  p.  ms. ; 
9.  Selection  and  organization  of  objectives,  4  p.  ms.;  10.  Most  frequent  grammatical 
errors,  5  p.  ms. ;  11.  Sources  of  present  objectives  (specific)  in  junior  high  school  Ndence, 
10  p.  ms.;  12.  Present  objectives  In  high  school  biology,  9  p.  ms.;  13.  A  sheaf  of  units 
of  work,  26  p.  ms.;  14.  How  to  construct  a  unit  of  work,  10  p.  ms.;  10.  Curriculum 
making;  teacher  training,  2  p.  ms,;  19.  Index  of  units  In  30  activity  curricula,  5  p.  ms.  ; 
17.  Unit  of  work;  Its  meaning  and  nature,  1  p.  ms.;  18.  Procedures  in  curriculum  revi¬ 
sion,  3  p,  ms. ;  19.  Criteria  of  a  unit  of  work,  5  p.  ms. ;  20.  Bibliography :  How  to  select 
a  textbook,  3  p,  ms. ;  21.  Bibliography :  How  to  appraise  a  course  of  study,  1  p.  ms. ; 
22.  Present  objectives  in  high-school  chemistry,  Up.  ms. ;  23.  Objectives  of  a  course  of 
study  in  health  for  high-school  girls,  6  p.  ms. ;  24.  Critical  survey  of  public-school  courses 
of  study  published  1929-1931,  11  p.  ms. ;  25.  Procedures  and  sources  in  curriculum 
making  for  the  social  studies  in  the  elementary  grades,  8  p.  ms. 

2079.  Whalin,  Eugene  Bryan.  An  educational  program  for  Grant  county, 
Ky.  Master’s,  1932.  Kentucky. 

2080.  Wiggs,  Emma  Jane.  A  comparative  study  of  the  present  curricula 
with  the  curricula  as  set  up  by  89  junior  high  school  principals  of  Michigan. 
Master’s,  1931.  Michigan.  82  p.  (Abstracts  of  dissertations  and  theses  in 
education,  1917-1931.  p.  128-29.) 

Data  indicate  that  the  principals  were  well  satisfied  with  the  present  offerings  in 
mathematics,  social  science,  physical  and  health  education,  English,  music,  industrial  arts, 
home  economics,  and  commercial  programs  in  their  schools ;  there  is  a  slight  tendency  to 
increase  the  offerings  in  natural  science  and  art,  and  to  decrease  the  present  offering  in 
the  field  of  language;  and  principals  would  make  a  greater  change  in  the  requirements 
ttan  in  the  offerings.  The  principals  are  well  satisfied  with  both  the  subject  matter  nnd 
the  methods  of  instruction  in  their  schools. 

2081.  Wilbur,  Milton  J.  Procedures  in  curriculum  research.  Master’s,  1032. 
Colorado.  52  p.  ms. 

2082.  Winchell,  Paul  Edwards.  A  course  of  study  in  practical  arts  for  the 
5B  grade  designed  to  accompany  the  study  of  transportation.  Master’s.  1862 
Western  Reserve.  99  p.  ms. 
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*2083.  Withers,  Charles  H.  A  program  of  education  for  Triadelphia  dis¬ 
trict,  Logan  county,  W.  Va.  Master’s,  1931.  New  York.  52  p.  ms. 

Discusses  the  influence  of  the  home,  church,  theatres,  and  scouting  on  the  education 
of  children  in  the  Triadelphia  district,  and  suggests  means  of  improving  the  school 
iprogram. 

2084.  WoodToof,  Evelyn.  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  integration  of  the 
junior  college  curriculum  and  the  4-year  college  curriculum  in  the  professional 
preparation  of  teachers  in  physical  education  in  California.  Master’s,  1932. 
Mills. 

2085.  WoTley,  Vivienne  S.  Development  of  a  curriculum  unit  for  grade  3A : 
Italy.  Master’s,  1932.  Denver.  118  p.  ms. 

See  also  22-28,  48,  110,  120,  143,  198,  205-207,  213,  223,  230,  258,  1259,  1308,  1409- 
1470,  1484,  1513,  1529,  1538-1539,  1548,  1550,  1744,  1981,  2509 ;  and  under  Agricultural 
education;  Education  extension;  Exceptional  children;  Health  and  physical  education; 
Home  economics ;  Junior  high  schools ;  Libraries  and  reading ;  Manual  and  vocational 
training ;  Religious  and  church  education ;  Secondary  education ;  and  Special  subjects  of 
-curriculum. 

EXAMINATIONS 

*2086.  Chadman,  C,  Herbert.  The  Clarion  county  (Pa.)  high-school  en¬ 
trance  examination  of  1931  and  its  results.  Master’s,  1932.  Penn.  State.  69 
p,  ms, 

A  study  was  made  of  the  examination  papers  of  the  507  pupils  who  took  the  Clarion 
county  high-school  entrance  examination  in  1931.  It  was  found  that  the  percent  of 
failures  i»  very  high ;  that  problem  solving  in  arithmetic  is  poorly  taught ;  that  the  Ktate 
course  of  study  was  not  followed  closely  in  the  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum, 

2087.  Cramer,  Jennie,  Comprehensive  examination.  Master’s,  1932.  South¬ 
ern  California. 

2088.  Cranefield,  Edna  M.  Supervisory  data  based  on  the  1931  South  Dakota 
examination  in  eighth  grade  arithmetic.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa,  179  p,  ms. 

2089.  Edson,  Carroll  R.  Application  of  objective  types  of  examination  to 
the  court  of  honor  procedure  of  the  Boy  scouts  of  America,  Master’s,  1932. 
T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  116  p.  ms. 

2090.  Fossett,  Harold.  Comprehensive  examination.  Master’s,  1932.  South¬ 
ern  California. 

2091.  Garard,  Ilah  Male.  Comprehensive  examination.  Master’s,  1032. 
Southern  California. 

2092.  Gorsuch,  Ruth.  A  statistical  study  of  a  final  examination.  Master’s, 
1932.  Ohio.  100  p.  ms. 

Studies  the  validity,  reliability,  and  difficulty  of  an  examination  used  at  Ohio  State 
university. 

2093.  Greenberg,  Etta,  Comprehensive  examination.  Master’s,  1932.  South¬ 
ern  California, 

2094.  Halpin,  Andrew  Williams.  A  study  of  the  true-false  examination. 
Master’s,  1932,  Columbia, 

*  2095.  Henry,  H,  Clair.  A  critical  study  of  the  consistent-response  vs,  the 
RAV  method  of  scoring  true-false  tests.  Master’s,  1932.  Penn.  State.  57  p.  ms. 

Forma  A  and  B  of  Peter*’  Teat  of  general  information  were  given  to  650  individuals 
from  the  fifth  grade  to  the  sophomore  year  In  college.  Each  test  was  scored  by  two 
methods.  Data  Indicate  that  the  consistent-response  method  of  scoring  gives  &  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  reliability  and  a  higher  validity  than  does  the  R-W  method.  The  R-W 
method  seems  to  overpenallae  the  pupiL 
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2096.  Imbody,  G.  Ray.  An  analysis  of  the  data  secured  from  the  every- 
pupil  contest  examination  in  English  literature.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  104 
p.  ms. 

2097.  Korns,  Garry  William.  Comprehensive  examination.  Master's,  1932. 
Southern  California. 

209a  Lady,  Clyde  Hartman.  Comprehensive  examination.  Master’s,  1932. 
Southern  California. 

2099.  Leuenberger,  R.  C.  Introduction  to  science  examination.  Master’s 
1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

2100.  Littrell,  Thelma  Louise.  Comprehensive  examination.  Master’s,  1932. 
Southern  California. 

2101.  Marer,  Ered.  Comprehensive  examination.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern 
California. 


*  2102.  Melbo,  Irving  Robert.  How  much  do  students  guess  in  taking  true- 
false  examinations?  Master’s,  1932.  N.  M.  St.  T.  C.  55  p.  ms. 


Tests  given  to  seven  different  college  classes  and  to  niue  different  high-school  classes 
^exl5°  state  teachers  college,  Silver  City,  and  three  tests  given  to  students  at  the 

h  5liff'  N,MeI*»  indicate  that  college  students  guess  a  little  less  than  do 

nigh-school  students. 


2103.  Merrick,  Nellie  Louise.  A  study  of  the  feasibility  of  improving  ex¬ 
aminations  in  Washington.  Master’s,  1932.  Washington.  77  p.  ms 
®u™/8  r?Cli2“8„0f*tea?ersf  superintendents,  principals,  county  superintendents,  and' 
supervisors,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  to  a  system  of  State  scholarship  examinations 
in  elementary  and  high  schools,  for  purposes  of  guidance,  supervision,  measurement,  etc. 


2104.  Nets,  Margaret.  The  mental  hygiene  of  examinations.  Master’s.  193L 
Marquette. 

2105.  Odell,  C.  W.  Further  data  concerning  the  effect  of  weighting  exercises 

in  new-type  examinations.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  22  ‘700-704 
December  1931.  ’  ’ 


2106.  Rost,  Edward  Oscar. 
Southern  California. 


Comprehensive  examination.  Master’s,  1932. 


2107.  Potthoff,  E.  E.  A  comparison  of  marks  based  upon  weighted  and 
unweighted  Items  In  a  new-tjpe  examination.  Journal  of  educational  psychol¬ 
ogy,  23  :  92-08,  February  1932. 

2m  "Walton,  Moss.  The  value  of  the  county  diploma  examination  for 
predicting  success  in  rural  high  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

2109.  Weidemann,  0.  C.  Relative  classroom  discussion  value  of  the  deter- 

™  1„ndetermlnate  statement  In  written  examinations.  Educational 
method,  11 : 334-87,  March  1932.  " 
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2113. - A  study  of  a  true-false  and  Indeterminate  statement 

examination  in  the  history  of  education.  Journal  of  educational  research,  25: 
197-210,  March  1932. 

Develops  a  scoring  key  for  an  examination  of  160  true-false  and  indeterminate  state¬ 
ments  In  the  history  of  education,  based  on  the  “  pooling  ”  of  the  responses  of  21  instruc¬ 
tors  in  the  history  of  education. 

2112.  Wilson,  William  R.  Improvement  of  the  college  examination.  Seattle,. 
University  of  Washington  press,  1932.  72  p. 

The  study  compares  the  characteristics  of  the  essay  type  of  examination  with  those  of 
the  objective  type,  and  suggests  ways  of  improving  each  type  of  examination. 

See  aUo  268,  749,  822,  1212,  1705,  1753,  2326,  2621,  2769,  2792. 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

2113.  Axe,  Bred  Warren,  An  investigation  of  scout-leadership  as  a  basis 
for  the  training  of  scoutmasters.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2114.  Bishop,  Samuel  Dewey.  The  relationship  between  the  amount  of 
participation  of  high-school  students  In  extracurricular  activities  and  their 
socio-economic  status.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

2115.  Black,  Gladys  Helen.  A  guide  for  leaders  of  girls’  clubs  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2116.  Boyer,  Merle  Wilford.  Administration  of  Boy  scout  work  as  an  agency 
in  citizenship  training.  Master’s,  1932,  Oklahoma.  206  p.  ms. 

2117.  Brown,  Marion.  Study  of  pupils  selected  by  fellow  pupils  for  positions 
of  leadership  in  the  extracurricular  program  In  a  particular  school.  Doctor’s, 
1932.  T.  0.,  Col.  Univ. 

A  study  was  made  of  259  pupll«  in  positions  of  leadership  from  data  secured  from  high- 
school  records  for  individual  pupils,  questionnaires  to  pupils,  interviews  with  pupils, 
records  for  the  population  of  the  individual  school,  records  for  the  high -school  population 
of  the  city.  It  was  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  leaders  were  members  of  the  graduating 
class  j  were  younger  than  their  classmates ;  came  from  homes  of  a  relatively  high  occu¬ 
pational  status ;  expect  to  enter  business  and  professional  work.  Leaders  in  major  posi¬ 
tions  were  superior  to  those  in  minor  positions  in  posture  and  general  appearance, 
Intelligence,  and  scholarship.  There  was  a  wide  range  of  abilities  and  of  Intercsta  in  the 
leader  group.  They  had  a  wide  variety  of  experiences  in  the  student  body,  leagues,  clubs, 
and  class  organizations.  They  had  a  variety  of  experience  before  their  selection  for 
leadership  positions. 

2118.  Broxam,  Pearl  Bennett,  Club  program  suggestions  for  special  days. 
Iowa  City,  University  of  Iowa,  1932.  44  p.  (University  of  Iowa  extension 
bulletin,  no.  284,  January  15,  19S2.  Club  program  and  bulletin  service.) 

2119.  Bullock,  Robert  P.  A  study  of  the  socio-economic  status  of  boys  in 
Greeley  scout  troops.  Master’s,  1932,  Colo,  St.  T.  C. 

2120.  Chastain,  Harold  &  Secret  societies  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
United  States.  Master’s,  1931,  Coll.  Pacific. 

2121.  Coxe,  Mrs.  Hazel  Grimm.  Student  clubs  in  Louisiana.  Master’s,  1931. 
Louisiana.  75  p.  ms. 

2122.  Davis,  Homer  M,  The  status  of  seuior  high  school  assembly  programs 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  Master’s,  1932.  Washington.  92  p,  ms. 

Determines  organization,  types,  methods,  and  objectives  of  assembly  programs. 

2128.  Gerber,  Raymond  A.  An  evaluation  of  the  high-school  extracurricular 
activity  program.  Master’s,  1932.  Washington.  93  p.  ms. 
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2124.  Ginder,  Vera  Mae.  Tlie  relation  of  participation  in  extracurricular 
activities  to  intelligence,  achievement,  college  marks,  and  placement  ol’  the  1030 
and  1931  graduates  of  the  State  college  at  Bowling  Green,  Ohio.  Master's,  10141! 
Northwestern. 

2125.  Hamilton,  Virginia  Bailey.  Six  problems  in  girl  scouting,  Master's 
1932.  Peabody.  124  p.  ms. 

A  study  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  extracurricular  activities  of  Mrl 
scout  directors  In  the  south. 

2126.  Infelt,  James  F.  Extracurriculum  activities  and  success  in  industry 
Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  61  p.  ms. 

2127.  Jenkins,  Mildred  Evelyn.  How  to  operate  school  clubs  in  the  junior 
high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

*  2128.  McClelland,  Clark  R.  Theories  and  practices  relative  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  extracurricular  activities  in  public  schools  with  some  suggestions  for 
improvement.  Doctor’s,  1932.  New  York.  180  p.  ms 

leadlng^oward  a'more^eslrable  S^SSLS^,ad  “  "dJU“ 

2129.  MacDonald,  Edward  X.  A  Study  of  the  character  and  supervision  of 
1M  p  ms VltieS  In  SeTenth  I)ay  dentist  academies.  Master’s,  1932.  Wichita. 

2130.  Mendenhall,  Mary.  An  investigation  of  extracurricular  activities  in 
six  Quaker  colleges  of  the  United  States.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

person,  Noble  W.  The  financial  administration  of  extracurricular 
activities  of  the  Junction  City  high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Runs  St  Coll 

N'’"’  “» 
»  —  * 

^ld«S!6llav  LaCrots*  Survey  <>*  the  extracurriculum  activities  in 
Monroe  city  high  school,  1929-30.  Master’s,  1931.  Louisiana. 

acSrttie!T  ^  Sm'Vey  °f  admtnistrative  problems  of  club 

activities  in  New  Jersey  junior  High  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Rutgers 

See  also  852,  1116,  1234,  1536,  1798,  2414. 

FAILURE  OF  PUPILS 

sr  — 

a  group  of  remedial  and  preventive  experiments  marten  *  Q  iaf  o“8  nni1  «cerpU  from 
In  secondary  schools.  ***  14  made  In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  failures 
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*  2139.  Magoon,  Mayo  M.  Relation  of  failure  to  pupil  seating.  Master’s, 

1931.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university, 

1932,  42  p. 

There  is  ft  tendency  toward  concentration  of  failures  in  certain  groups  of  seats,  and 
the  concentration  becomes  more  marked  in  the  upper  years  of  high  school ;  some  groups 
of  pupils,  because  of  their  positions  in  the  classroom,  receive  better  supervision  and 
assistance  than  others ;  some  pupils  need  to  be  brought  into  positions  nearer  the 
teacher ;  there  is  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  teachers  assigning  seats ;  considerable 
advantage  is  to  be  gained  in  the  frequent  changing  of  seating  plans ;  teaching  is  most 
effective  when  It  takes  place  from  different  positions ;  there  is  a  tendency  for  some 
pupils  to  select  outside  seats  deliberately  In  order  not  to  be  too  close  to  the  center  of 
activity. 

2140.  Morris,  Roy  Lee.  Causes  and  remedies  for  pupil  mortality  in  South 
high  school,  Denver.  Master’s,  1932.  Denver.  43  p,  ms. 

2141.  Perry,  George  Richardson.  Failures  of  freshmen  in  certain  Connec¬ 
ticut  high  schools:  To  wliat  extent;  is  algebra  responsible  and  how  can  the 
amount  of  failure  due  to  algebra  be  reduced?  Master’s,  1932.  Vermont. 
49  p.  ms. 

Seven  high  schools  in  southeastern  Connecticut  were  visited  and  test  was  given  to 
freshmen  of  school  department  in  September  1930. 

2142.  Remy,  Ayden  A.  Factors  of  school  failures.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio. 
68  p.  ms. 

2143.  Sundgren,  Ruby  B.  Some  reasons  why  students  fail  in  the  university. 
Muster’s,  1932.  Colorado. 

A  study  of  the  failures  of  157  students  Indicate  that  they  failed  because  of  low 
intelligence,  lack  of  appreciation,  physical  defects,  poor  sch(*duU%  and  inadequate 
high-school  preparation. 

2144.  Walter,  Zell  S,  Case  studies  of  pupils  falling  In  junior  high  school. 
Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  109  p.  ms. 

The  study  dealt  with  pupils  in  the  seventh,  eigth,  and  ninth  grades,  during  the 
year  1931-32.  The  majority  of  failures  could  be  prevented  by  individual  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  school. 

JSco  also  1324,  1777,  2902. 


MARKS  AND  MARKING 

2145.  Atherton,  Harlan  E.  The  distribution  of  marks  in  Charlestown  high 
school.  Muster’s,  1932.  New  Hampshire.  19  p.  ms. 

2140.  Besley,  Walter  B.  Marking  systems  In  use  in  secondary  schools* 
Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  112  p.  ms. 

The  study  included  200  public  secondary  schools  representing  42  states.  More  thun 
two-thirds  of  the  200  schools  use  a  purely  letter  type  of  marking  system  or  some 
variation  of  the  letter  type. 

2147.  Bradbury,  Roscoe  Clifford,  A  study  of  D  and  F  grades  in  senior  high 
school  mathematics.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2148.  Jones,  Richard  C.  A  comparison  of  grades  assigned  to  American  his¬ 
tory  impers.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  99  p.  ms. 

A  study  of  the  variability  In  grades  assigned  to  new-type  teat  scores  and  essay-typo 
test  papers  in  American  history,  It  was  found  that  greater  variability  is  shown  in 
grading  essay-type  papers,  but  there  is  sufficient  variation  in  grading  both  types  to  be 
significant. 
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2149.  Kluss,  Fred  J.,  and  Kirby,  Thomas  J.  Pupils1  marks  in  high-school 
subjects  in  38  Iowa  schools.  Iowa  City,  University  of  Iowa,  1931.  (it)  p. 
(University  of  Iowa  extension  bulletin.  Bulletin  no.  ~7S.  College  of  education 


series  no.  30.  October  15,  1931.) 

The  study  inquires  into  the  current  practice  in  subject  enrollment,  pupil  withdrawals, 
failures,  and  the  assignment  of  pupil  marks  In  38  Iowa  high  schools  and  attempts  to 
discover  how  administrative  procedures  affecting  these  practices  may  he  improved. 
Data  Indicate  that  administrators  must  assume  responsibility  for  controlling  the  prnev 
tices  affecting  enrollment  and  pupil  progress  in  their  schools.  State-wide  adoption  of 
a  uniform  child  accounting  system  is  advocated. 


2150.  Kulp,  Daniel  H.,  77.  What  measures  for  grading?  New  York  City, 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1932. 

An  analysis  of  tests,  before  and  after,,  to  discover  what  data  host  roprt'sont  the  work 
and  achievement  of  students.  Findings:  Final  score  Is  the  best  measure. 


2151.  Lenfesty,  Ralph  G.  A  comparative  study  of  the  academic  scores  of 
the  upper  25  percent  of  the  senior  class  (1939-31)  of  the  Ohio  high  schools 
with  their  relationship  to  age,  sex,  and  vocation.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio, 


123  p.  ms. 

A  comparative  study  of  3,640  high-school  seniors.  Those  pupils  took  the  second 
general  scholarship  contest  for  high-school  seniors  in  Ohio,  Findings :  Hoys  muds 
better  scores  than  the  girls  in  all  subjects  except  English,  Ohio  high  schools  need  a 
better  guidance  program.  The  larger  the  school  the  better  the  pupils  are  prepared  at 
the  completion  of  the  senior  year. 

2152.  Leuenberger,  Clifford  C.  The  prediction  of  college  marks.  Master's, 
1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  0. 

2153,  Niederhauser,  Charles  EL  Sex  differences  in  high-school  marks  In 
relation  to  achievement  Master’s,  1931.  Stanford. 

See  also  317,  367,  806,  550,  720,  733,  806,  1152,  1341,  1364,  1673,  1603,  1703,  2043, 
2107,  2160,  2604,  2774,  2848. 


RECORDS  AND  REPORTS 

2154.  Atkinson,  John  Allen.  A  study  of  county  and  state  school  reports. 
Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

2155.  Courtrlght,  Jeanette  Holmes.  A  comparative  study  of  the  school  rec¬ 
ords  and  the  occupational  records  of  high-school  graduates  who  were  secretarial 
majors.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California, 

2150.  Galbreath,  Frank  Earl,  A  State  system  of  educational  reports  for 
Colorado.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

2157.  Murphy,  J.  Fred.  The  present  status  of  high-school  principals’  annual 
reports  to  superintendents  and  boards  of  education.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio. 
119  p.  ms. 

There  was  a  spread  of  126  different  items  reported  in  the  93  high-school  principals* 
annual  reports  analyzed.  The  three  groups  of  school  administrators  who  rated  the  35 
items  reported  most  frequently  were  in  agreement  that  these  35  items  were  either 
** necessary ”  or  “ desirable  hut  not  necessary”  in  a  high-school  principal's  annual  report, 

*  2158.  Reed,  J.  McLean.  An  annual  report  for  the  Fostoria  city  schools  for 
the  year  ending  August  81,  1931.  Our  public  schools.  Master’s,  1931.  Ohio. 
Fostoria,  Ohio,  Board  of  education,  1931.  Ill  p. 

Part  1  contains  a  history  of  the  Fostoria  public  school  from  its  beginning  in  1882, 
Part  2  contains  the  present  program  including  such  factors  as  building,  school  popula¬ 
tion,  curricular  and  extracurricular  activities,  special  functions,  school  revenues,  and 
school  costs.  Part  8  contains  the  modern  requirements  and  responsibilities  of  the  public 
school. 
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2159.  Skarda,  Emil  J.  Accounting  methods  in  16  school  systems  in  Illinois. 
Master’s,  1931.  Chicago.  115  p. 

Describes  tlie  nature  and  extent  of  financial  records  and  reports  kept  In  the  selected 
school  systems. 

2160.  Taylor,  J,  Carey.  The  reliability  of  quarterly  marks  in  the  seventh 
grade  of  junior  high  school,  together  with  the  value  of  certain  standard  tests 
in  predicting  them.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Johns  Hopkins  press,  1931.  54  p.  (Johns 
Hopkins  university  studies  in  education,  no.  17.) 

Undertakes  to  determine  the  preduetive  value  of  scores  made  In  the  Otis  group  test 
and  Stanford  achievement  tests.  In  Baltimore  Junior  high  schools,  the  Otis  group  test  of 
mental  ability  correlates  more  highly  with  the  teachers’  7B  marks  in  English,  mathe¬ 
matics,  geography,  history,  or  an  average  of  these,  than  does  the  Stanford  arithmetic 
teat,  the  Stanford  reading  test,  or  the  combination  of  nny  two,  or  all  three  taken  together. 
The  teachers’  term  mark,  when  based  on  several  marks  rather  than  a  few,  is  a  good 
measure  of  the  achievement  of  the  pupiL 

2161.  'Williams,  Mary  Rachel.  A  critical  study  of  the  Individual  reports 
made  by  Kansas  administrators  to  parents.  Master’s,  1932.  Kans.  St.  T,  C., 
Emporia.  65  p.  ms. 

See  also  1402,  1933,  3049. 

RETARDATION  AND  ELIMINATION 

2162.  Cobb,  Wilbur  Kirkpatrick.  Retardation  in  elementary  schools  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  migratory  laborers  in  Ventura  county,  Calif.  Master’s,  1932,  Southern 
California. 

2163.  Grosser,  Helen.  Special  education — the  retarded  child.  Master’s,  1032. 
Ind.  St.  T.  C.  89  p.  ms. 

The  retarded  child  should  be  given  an  education  which  will  permit  him  to  engage  in  the 
work  of  unskilled  labor  and  live  happily  in  the  humblest  group.  Special  abilities  should 
be  sought  out  and  developed  and  disabilities  should  be  minimized. 

2164.  MacLerie,  Elsie  Copeman.  Pupil  retardation  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  Stockton,  Calif.  Master’s,  1931.  Coll,  of  the  Pacific. 

2165.  Nichols,  Vera  Elizabeth.  An  analysis  of  the  conditions  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  withdrawal  of  freshmen  from  the  University  of  Denver  College  of 
liberal  arts  during  the  period  1926-1930.  Master’s,  1932,  Denver.  81  p,  ms. 

2166.  Stegemoller,  Clarence  William.  A  vocational  study  of  the  graduates 
and  withdrawals  of  Union  high  school,  Dugger,  Ind.  Muster’s,  1932.  Ind.  St 
T,  C.  104  p,  ms. 

Attempts  to  discover  what  occupations  the  graduates  and  withdrawals  of  Union  high 
school,  Dugger,  Ind.,  are  following;  what  caused  them  to  make  their  choices;  what 
benefit  the  high-school  training  has  been  to  them ;  what  subjects  have  benefited  them  most ; 
which  ones  would  have  benefited  them  more ;  and  the  adequacy  of  the  high  school  course 
for  the  pursuit  of  college  work. 

j See  also  1382,  1433,  1709,  1752,  1776,  1788,  2499. 

TEXTBOOKS 

*  2167.  Adlum,  Ruth  3L  A  study  of  ancient  history  textbooks  In  the  light 
of  the  new  interpretation  of  history.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  33  p.  ms. 

Examination  of  four  ancient  history  textbooks  written  just  prior  to  or  since  the  World 
War  showed  that  past  conditions,  past  Ideas,  and  past  institutions  have  been  em¬ 
phasized,  rather  than  past  events;  considerable  space  has  been  given  to  Egyptian  and 
pre-Greek  periods  of  history. 
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*  2168.  Bander,  Roslyn.  Study  of  personality  treatment  in  American  history 
textbooks  in  use  In  senior  high  schools  of  New  York  City.  Master’s,  1031,  New 
York.  65  p.  ms. 

Analyzes  seven  American  history  textbooks  used  in  the  New  York  City  schools,  and 
finds  that  six  lay  too  much  stress  on  military  history  ami  too  little?  stress  on  scb-ntitic 
and  economic  development,  and  almost  Ignore  the  cultural  background. 

2169.  Blythe,  Irene  T.  The  textbooks  aiul  the  new  discoveries.  emplmsesr 
and  viewpoints  in  American  history.  Master's,  1031..  <?eovge  Washington* 
156  p.  ms. 

Analyzes  53  secondary  American  history  textbooks,  published  from  1807  to  1030,  and 
finds  that  textbook  writers  act  slowly  in  incorporating  new  views,  emphases,  a  ad  dis. 
coveries  in  their  books. 

2170.  Briggs,  Egbert  Estabrook.  The  adaptation  of  ninth  grade  general 
science  textbooks  to  curriculum  needs.  Master's,  1032.  South  Dakota.  KM) 
p.  ms. 

2171.  Burke,  Sister  Mary  Hortense.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  study  aids  as 
found  in  representative  high-school  texts  in  European  history.  Muster's,  1931.. 
Loyola.  109  p.  ms. 

2172.  Butler,  Leo  W.  The  chemistry  found  in  general  college  zoology  text¬ 
books.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

2173.  Carrell,  Thomas  Gumming.  Some  problems  involved  in  the  use  of  the 
textbook.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California, 

2174.  Carter,  Charlotte  Tyler.  A  study  of  certain  aspects  of  some  primary 
readers.  Master’s,  1932.  Indiana.  132  p.  ms. 

2175.  Clemente,  Tito.  A  comparative  study  of  the  vocabularies  of  Philippine 
and  American  readers  for  the  first  grade.  Doctor's,  1932.  T,  O*,  Col.  Uaiv^ 

Attempts  to  compile  a  reading  word  list  suitable  for  use  in  the  first  grade  in  the 
Philippine  public  schools  and  to  determine  whether  there  are  any  significant  differences 
between  the  vocabularies  of  the  Philippine  and  American  first  grade  readers.  Data 
indicate  that  as  compared  with  American  primers,  the  Philippine  primers  contain  a 
significantly  larger  number  of  different  words,  of  Important  words  found  among  the  first 
1,000  most  common  words  in  Thorndike’s  word  list  and  in  Gates’  word  list,  and  of 
words  not  found  in  either  of  the  word  lists ;  that  the  American  primers  have  a  signifi¬ 
cantly  lighter  vocabulary  load  than  the  Philippine  primers ;  that  the  Philippine  primers 
have  a  significantly  larger  number  of  words  in  common  with  the  American  first  readers 
than  have  the  American  primers  in  common  with  the  Philippine  first  readers. 

2176.  Coyuer,  Ruth.  E.  Trends  In  United  States  history  textbooks  on  tlie 
upper  elementary  school  level.  Master’s,  1931.  George  Washington.  115  p.  ms. 

A  study  of  28  United  States  history  textbooks  published  between  1830  and  1930  shows 
that  history  textbooks  approximately  doubled  in  size  every  30  years  between  1830  and 
1920;  miscellaneous  aids  dominated  the  aid  space  until  1920;  In  1930  visual  aids  were 
more  prominent  than  miscellaneous  aids. 

2177.  Crawford,  Mary  Ann.  Parallel  readings  listed  in  junior  high  school 
history  textbooks.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  144  p.  ms. 

References  were  compiled  from  a  selected  list  of  10  Junior  high  school  history  text¬ 
books.  Findings:  No  reference  was  given  by  all  10  textbooks  studied;  3  were  given  by 
9  textbooks,  2  by  8  textbooks,  13  by  7,  16  by  6,  29  by  5,  66  by  4,  124  by  3.  and  252  by  2 
textbooks. 

2178.  Davie,  Alta.  Parallel  readings  listed  in  junior  high  school  history 
textbooks.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  163  p.  ms. 

Prom  a  study  of  10  textbooks  In  Junior  high  school  history,  It  was  found  that  they 
varied  In  organization  and  subject  matter  for  collateral  reading. 
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■2179.  Dinniag,  Wilmoth  Eiguers.  Parallel  readings  listed  in  senior  high 
•school  history  textbooks.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  184  p.  ms. 

This  study  disclosed  the  fact  that  textbooks  for  senior  high  school  history  vary  both 
in  the  type  of  parallel  reading  recommended  and  in  the  number  of  references  mentioned 
by  the  10  texts  studied.  More  than  1,600  references  of  all  kinds  were  suggested  by  one 
text  only  of  those  texts  examined,  and  GS1  references  were  recommended  by  2  or  more 
of  the  10  representative  texts  studied.  Of  this  latter  number  only  2  (both  histories) 
were  suggested  by  all  of  the  texts. 

*  2180.  Dubreuil,  Elizabeth  C.  The  selection  and  application  of  criteria  for 
the  judging  of  arithmetic  textbooks  for  the  primary  grades.  Master’s,  1932. 
New  York.  73  p.  ms. 

Criteria  were  selected  and  used  in  rating  10  primary  arithmetics  printed  since  1025,  t 
which  arc  used  in  New  York  State. 

2181.  Duncan,  Samuel  E.  Critical  study  of  organization  of  general  science 
textbooks.  Master’s,  1932.  Cornell.  177  p.  ms. 

2182.  Earrelly,  Julia.  The  vocabularies  of  20  primers.  Master’s,  1932.  St. 
Louis.  110  p.  ms. 

2183.  Eountaine,  Suejette  A.  The  development  of  criteria  for  the  selection 
of  music  textbooks.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

2184.  Greene,  Amsel.  Proposed  textbook  in  word  derivation  for  use  in  high 
schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Stanford. 

2185.  Hays,  Louella.  A  study  of  certain  skills  found  in  elementary  English 
textbooks.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

2180.  Hebei,  Elizabeth.  A  study  of  the  vocabulary  load  in  arithmetic  texts 
for  pupils  in  the  fifth  grade.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  372  p.  ms. 

*  2187.  Henshaw,  J.  Harry.  The  allotment  of  space  in  textbooks  in  chemis¬ 
try  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  words  devoted  to  household  arts.  Master’s, 
1932.  Penn,  State.  143  p.  ms. 

Allotment  of  space  In  each  of  10  texts  was  determined  by  word  count. 

2188.  Huebner,  Max  S,  An  analysis  of  textbooks  in  world  history  since  1883. 
Master’s,  1932.  Kans.  St,  T.  C.,  Emporia.  12G  p.  ms. 

2189.  Jacobs,  Sybil.  The  oral  expression  content  of  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
English  textbooks.  Master’s,  1932,  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

2190.  Kittleson,  Agnes.  A  textbook  analysis  to  determine  significant  vocab¬ 
ulary  in  ancient  history.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa,  108  p.  ms. 

2191.  Lang,  Margaret  Rovegno.  An  analysis  of  materials  pertaining  to 
animals  in  primary  readers.  Master’s,  1932,  Penbocly.  80  p.  ms. 

Analyzes  13  series  of  primary  readers  used  as  basal  texts  iu  the  .tTnited  States  in 
1031,  Including  the  primer,  first,  second,  and  third  renders.  Approximately  50  percent 
of  the  material  in  the  readers  pertains  to  animals;  the  fundamental  life  habits  named 
are :  Food,  habitat,  reproduction,  self-protection,  and  covering. 

2192.  Lein,  Jacob.  The  grade  location  and  drill  frequency  of  certain  adjec¬ 
tive  modifiers  and  selected  language  textbooks.  Master's,  1932.  Iowa. 

2193.  Liljequiart,  E.  E.  A  proposed  scale  for  the  measure  of  textbooks  in 
history.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  80  p.  ms. 

Three  textbooks  representing  intermediate  junior  high  school  and  senior  high  school 
grade  of  work  were  scored  by  150  scorers. 

2194.  McClymond,  Dan  M.  Relation  of  test  items  to  textbook  content  in 
physics.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  57  p,  ms. 
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2195.  McGrath,  Sarah  H.  Modifications  in  the  use  of  the  textbook  in  the' 
Massachusetts  public  schools,  1830-1931.  Master’s,  1932.  Smith.  110  p.  ms. 

2196.  McKinney,  Margaret.  Vocabulary  study  of  three  elementary  reading 
texts  used  In  Mexico.  Master’s,  193L  South.  Methodist. 

2197.  Meadors,  Allen  James.  Analytical  study  of  seventh  grade  (junior 
high  school)  composition  texts.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  65  p.  ms. 

2198.  Mehl,  Marie.  Vocabulary  study  of  first  grade  readers.  Master’s.  1932 
Oolo.  St.  T.  0. 

2199.  Moore,  Eva.  Types  of  sentences  found  in  elementary  textbooks.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Texas. 


2200.  Nolen,  Jewel.  A  study  of  third  grade  readers  for  health  content 
Master  s,  1932.  Peabody.  50  p.  ms. 

220L  Oetting,  Nellie  M.  An  analysis  of  textbooks  to  determine  the  ceo- 
Iowa^^T^E^ms  °  **  mastered  by  students  ln  world  history.  Master’s, 

«r^°2-  Tielma‘  A  comparIson  of  the  vocabularies  of  two  business 
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im04 pSd?UlS'pPms.SiCal  maie'up  01  recent  prlmary  readera  Master’8’ 

Compaws  the  physical  make-up  of  children’s  books  and  69  primary  readers 
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2200.  Sharer,  Paul  B.  Analysis  of  the  problems  of  DufTs  college  nhvsiro  t 

IndlaaaSmltl1’  'PaulIlLe'  Textbook  for  Weh-school  harmony.  Master’s,  1931. 


el^nentary  algebra  tex’tbooks.  Master’s, 

«■*»  textbooks  with  Thorn- 

vP:°mcr ary  study  °f  four 

^dicates  that  writers  of  primers  do  not  attempt  seriously  to  provide  adequate  word 
textbooks.  eSSSs^iS"  SS1  169?  mT  °f  21  Eng!l3h  Inngung0 
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221S.  Terry,  Bell.  An  analysis  of  some  plane  geometry  textbooks.  Master's, 
1932,  Peabody.  97  p.  ms. 

Analysis  of  17  textbooks  in  plane  geometry  from  Euclid  to  1930,  sbowB  numerous 
changes  have  been  made  in  plane  geometry  textbooks  since  Euclid’s  time. 

2214.  Virtue,  Jessie  Hardy.  Some  results  of  a  study  of  mathematics  texts 
and  assignments  in  schools  from  which  students  have  entered  the  Longview, 
Wash.,  high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Washington.  43  p.  ms. 

2215.  Wackerbarth,  Allie  Mae.  A  comparison  of  Spanish  and  English  prim¬ 
ers.  Master’s,  1932.  Texas. 

2216.  Walker,  Percy  Maurice.  The  treatment  of  tariff  in  Junior  high  school 
history  textbooks.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody,  69  p.  ms. 

2217.  Weiner,  Esther  H.  A  study  of  the  development  of  subject  matter  in 
elementary  physics  textbooks.  Master’s,  1932.  Cornell.  197  p.  ms. 

2218.  Wilson,  Homer  Cyrus.  Evaluation  of  graphic  aids  to  comprehension 
of  social  science  texts  in  junior  high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern 
California. 

2219.  Wilson,  Leonard  T.  A  scientiftc  evaluation  of  economic  geography 
textbooks  used  in  senior  high  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2220.  Wittman,  Nora  E.  Comparative  analysis  of  textbooks  in  general 
mathematics.  Master’s,  1932,  Cornell.  134  p,  ms. 

*2221.  Wright,  Harvey  Austice,  An  evaluation  of  certain  textbooks  in 
general  mathematics  for  college  freshmen  with  a  view  to  formulating  a  course 
which  affords  more  satisfactory  preparation  for  calculus.  Doctor’s,  1932.  New 
York.  130  p.  ms. 

A  study  was  made  of  205  college  and  university  catalogs  to  determine  the  nature  of 
mathematics  courses  available  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Five  texts,  published  between 
1921  and  1931,  were  studied.  A  course  in  general  mathematics  was  worked  out,  requiring 
one  year  of  elementary  algebra  and  one  year  of  plane  geometry  as  prerequisites. 

See  also  253,  255,  259,  201,  1329,  13S0,  2280-2291,  2347,  2529,  2551,  2801 ;  end  under 
Special  subjects  of  curriculum. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

2222.  Andrews,  Poster  Finley,  A  practical  application  of  a  school  build¬ 
ing  program,  [Master’s,  1932,]  ^Oklahoma.  178  p.  ms. 

222;).  Arnold,  William  E.  Standards  and  techniques  for  planning  and  eval¬ 
uating  junior  high  school  plants.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Ohio.  180  p,  ms. 

Gives  a  consensus  of  expert  opinion  on  the  features  of  &  junior  high  school  building 
with  score  card  for  evaluating  existing  plants. 

2224.  Beaty,  Smyres  Leonard.  The  housing  and  equipment  of  Smith-Hughes 
recitation-laboratory  rooms  in  Ohio.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  35  p.  ms. 

2225.  Bennett,  Jack  Holt.  Utilization  of  school  buildings  in  Tipton  county, 
Tenn.  Master’s,  1932,  Peabody.  112  p.  ms. 

2226.  Burns,  Lillian.  Survey  of  office  equipment  in  the  business  offices  of 
Spokane  and  a  recommendation  for  teaching  their  use  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
in  or  near  Spokane,  Master’s,  1932.  Stanford, 

2227.  Carnes,  Carl  Clinton.  A  study  of  the  natural  science  laboratories  in 
the  high  schools  of  Florida.  Master’s,  1932,  Florida.  122  p.  ms. 
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2228.  Ching,  John  Frederick.  Types  of  windows  as  factors  in  the  ventilation 
of  classrooms.  Doctor’s,  1932.  California.  161  p.  ms. 

2229.  Cornwell,  Lorain  S.  Analysis  of  the  high-school  building  needs  of 
Taylor  county,  W.  Va.,  based  on  pupil  population  growth.  Master's,  3932, 
West  Virginia. 


2230.  Crumpton,  Millard  Brown.  The  shapes  of  seats  and  desks  with  respect 
to  correct  posture.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  81  p.  ms. 

This  study  covered  all  of  the  furniture  used  in  school  buildings  for  Billing  and  writing 
purposes.  Only  the  adjustable  type  of  seat  and  desk  should  be  used.  Chairs  and  tables 
should  be  used  by  kindergarten  children.  Most  seats,  desks,  chairs,  ami  tables  do  not 
conform  to  correct  posture. 

2231.  DeHaven,  Thomas  Wright  Mechanicul  appliances  in  school  and  of¬ 
fice.  Master’s,  1931.  Louisiana. 


Diehl,  Harry  E.  High-school  building  survey  for  HoliUlnvaburg, 
Pa.  Master’s,  1932.  Penn.  State.  64  p.  ms, 

m  11 °+f  thf  pr+Gl9ent  hi*h’BCh001  Chides  of  Holliilayaburg  and  community 
the  kInrt  of  buIWinB  thllt  ™“’d  **  th.  i.hhIh  of  the 

2233  EngBlhardf:,  N.  1.  Standards  for  junior  high  school  buildings  nre- 
pared  for  use  in  connection  with  the  Strayer-Engelhardt  score  card  for' junior 

1932.Siei0lpbUil<lingS'  ^  T°rk  C5ty’  TenCllCTS  C,,UPgC’  0olnmbl«  university, 

eiaasrnnm^8  ^  Sl,te’  b“udlna  aerTice  systems,  classrooms  or  recitation  rooms  apeeial 
classrooms,  general  service  rooms,  and  administration  rooms.  ^ 

2234.  — 


.  ~  ®urv*y  fleld  1)0011  fop  the  analysis  of  a  high-school  building. 

New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1931.  45  p, 
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.  2236'  Gates-  Raymond  Smith.  A  study  of  the  heating  of  some  of  the  build, 
mgs  at  the  University  of  Vermont.  Master’s,  1931.  Vermont. 

2287.  Green,  Earle  Milton.  A  survey  of  the  Riverside  eleraentur.v  school 
building  needs.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

tJtfi8’  HTeS’  ^arriet-  Suggested  standards  for  use  in  planning  residence 
S  1931  TS0  V  f  TTVn  AmerICan  COllegCS  au<1  nniversities.  Doc- 
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giving  Information  regarding  their  housinc  fnclitHM^fn10111 coll*K8s  and  unlvorMltli-N 

criticism,  and  general  ac^ncrfrom  lrcL^  l  ?  ,,  WOm,>“  shKl,‘,,lH  i 

including  deans,  heads  of  hths  dirMtora  of  f^  c*1  f?’m  ''oIIoro  officials. 

references  relating  either  directly  to  student  reaifi™!.  iT'  '  n,,d  n,orp  ,ha" 

in  this  connection.  A lint  of pr°  *0  f «  hav,H« 

expoure  apparatus  were  studied.5  P  3  8tandards  deluding  approximately  ir.0  Items 

ST  “ 1°: 

er^TIpwratu^wSe  studied.  **  photoeraphlne  finger  movements  of  blind  renders, 

agricuItoneS’rtoS!1  MastertfUl^OWo!017  f°r  *  vocationaI 
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2241.  Hull,  John  Henrich.  School  supply  purchasing  and  accounting  in 
small  school  systems.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St  T.  C. 

2242.  Lease,  Leland  J.  Equipment  for  teaching  physics  in  the  Junior  col¬ 
leges  of  California.  Master’s,  1932.  Stanford. 

2243.  Lightfoot,  Preston  Clide.  A  survey  of  housing,  equipment,  and  mate¬ 
rials  used  in  industrial  arts  departments  of  the  Los  Angeles  junior  high  schools. 
Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2244.  Lohmoelder,  Ruth  P.  A  study  of  the  uses  made  of  the  school  audi¬ 
toriums  in  Utah  county,  Utah.  Master’s,  1932.  Brigham  Young. 

2245.  Lowry,  George  K.  Errors  in  school-building  planning  and  construction 
in  certain  Indiana  high  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  201  p.  ms. 

2246.  McCharen,  John  Dudley.  Trends  in  the  educational  planning  of 
Mississippi  school  buildings.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  71  p.  ms. 

2247.  Morris,  Willis  Dedric.  Design  of  an  ornamental  illumination  system 
for  the  new  campus  of  the  Louisiana  State  university.  Master’s,  1032. 
Louisiana. 

2248.  Moseley,  Glen  H.  Proposed  building  program  for  Analy  union  high 
school,  Sebastopol,  Calif.  Master’s,  1931.  Stanford. 

2249.  Myrice,  Perris  W.  A  survey  of  the  high-school  buildings  of  Allen 
county  to  determine  how  efficiently  they  are  used.  Master’s,  1931.  Ohio. 
97  p.  ms. 

2250.  OdeU,  C.  W.,  and  Hamilton,  T.  T„  jr ,  Special  features  of  Illinois 
school  buildings.  Urbana,  University  of  Illinois. 

2251.  Pierron,  Richard  Paul.  Measuring  the  ability  of  Bellingham  to  finance 
a  school  building  program.  Master’s,  1932.  Washington.  56  p.  ms. 

2252.  Ramseyer,  Lloyd  L.  Inventories  of  school  equipment  In  cities  with  a 
population  of  50,000  or  more.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  70  p.  ms. 

All  cities  in  the  United  States  with  a  population  of  50,000  or  more  were  studied.  It 
was  found  tkut  75  per  cent  of  the  cities  take  Borne  form  of  inventory.  There  Is  much 
variation  in  the  Inventory  forms  and  methods  of  procedure. 

2253.  Reeves,  Stanley  Newman.  Tests  of  quality  for  school  equipment  and 
supplies.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Peabody. 

2254.  Smith,  Rebekah  Anne.  Sound  problems  at  Arsenal  technical  schools : 
(1)  teachers’  lunch  room;  (2)  auditorium-gymnasium.  Master’s,  1931. 
Indiana. 

2255.  Stephens,  Joseph  B.  The  administration  of  the  high-school  cafeteria. 
Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  80  p.  ms. 

The  study  Included  cost  of  preparation  and  serving  of  meal,  managerial  salaries,  types 
of  service,  cost  per  seating,  total  seating  capacity,  and  pupil  service. 

2256.  Sutton,  David  H.,  and  Holy,  Thomas  C.  A  school  building  survey  and 
program  for  Washington,  C.  H.,  Ohio.  Columbus,  Ohio  State  university,  1931. 

2257.  -  ■  ■  Standard  list  of  equipment  for  chemistry,  physics, 

biology,  and  general  science  laboratories.  Columbus,  Ohio  State  university, 
1981. 

Ascertains  as  nearly  as  possible  the  Individual  and  general  equipment  needed  for  a 
class  of  given  size  in  the  four  major  high-school  sciences. 
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-  2258.  Wolf,  Leonard.  Housing  standards  for  women's  dormitories  in  mid- 
western  state-supported  institutions.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll. 

.  See  also  106,  803,  1439,  1455,  1679,  1914,  1923. 

JANITORIAL  SERVICE 

2259.  Engelhardt,  N.  L.,  Reeves,  C.  E.,  and  Womrath,  G.  E.  Survey  (lata 
book  for  public-school  janitorial-engineering  service.  New  York  City,  Teach¬ 
ers  college,  Columbia  university,  1932.  75  p. 

2260.  Whiteneck,  Hosea  A.  The  service  load  and  the  service  cost  of  janitor- 
engineers  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Southern  California.  Doctor's,  1932 
Southern  California. 

See  also  106,  1815. 


HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

2261.  Albright,  Harold.  A  suggested  course  of  study  in  physical  education  for 
boys  of  the  ninth  grade.  Master’s,  1932.  Ind.  St  T.  C.  91  p.  ms.  (Abstract 
in :  Indiana  State  teachers  College.  Teachers  college  journal,  3 : 281-82,  July 
1932. )  * 

2262  Anderson,  Beatrice  Mary.  A  study  of  the  health  and  body  mechanics 
^ltfonda^1*611  cMiaren  at  home  and  at  school..  Master’s,  1032.  Southern 

',2f63'  Emily  EusseU-  Methods  and  results  of  a  system  of  phys¬ 

ical  examination  in  a  private  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Now  York.  180  p  ms 

inNewyorkCl^8*'”1  *  Ph78lCal  te  U8e  at  school  for ‘girl. 

2264.  Barmack,  Joseph  E.  Glands  and  personality — the  DosslbiliM«a  in 

aevel^ment  of  Personality  traits  through  the  medluiTof  Om 
endocrine  glands.  Master’s,  1931.  Coll,  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.  44  p^uT 

thyrold^n^adrenS^e^retltm^t^^BubJ^rt6  to6chamrieh’eVe^0iltn<>n^  °*  pp"oaal«y  ‘rattSS 
of  the  sympathetic  control  of  tL  Sw  £ *  *tudy 
control  in  the  school:  endocrine  wSf  i  luable  for  the  technique  of  glandular 
ment  of  a  traln^  L0crinoTo^at  ^  e?I  i  L  T", enol,*b  to  «•  employ- 

old  techniques  of  extrinsic  stimulation  in  thi*?6  scbtK>  ’  our  Present  adherence  to  the 

»«  «  m  ...  tS3£  a*"r“*  “  »  “*  *•«» 

Jg  Plr“c*'  6a’,”“1“  “  *  «  «”'*«•»■  am.. 
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*2271.  Campbell,  Anne  M.  Health,  physical  development,  anti  scholarship. 
Master’s,  1931.  New  York.  43  p.  ms. 

Data  Indicate  that  there  Is  no  relationship  between  psychological  score  or  academic 
record  and  age,  -weight,  height,  lung  capacity,  or  posture. 

*  2272.  Campbell,  Ruth  Eleanor.  A  study  of  the  comparison  of  the  distribu: 
tion  of  subscriptions  to  the  Journal  of  health  and  physical  education  with  the 
distribution  of  teachers  of  physical  education.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York, 
96  p.  ms. 

The  ratio  of  subscriptions  to  the  Journal  of  health  and  physical  education  to  the 
number  of  teachers  of  physical  education  varies  from  0.6  percent  in  Mississippi  to  76 
percent  in  Missouri. 

2273.  Chang,  Fletcher  Yung.  State  organization  and  administration  of 
health  and  physical  education.  An  analytical  study  of  the  programs  of  health 
and  physical  education  of  ID  state  departments  of  education.  Doctor’s,  1932. 
T.  0.,  Col.  Univ. 

Data  indicate  that  36  state  laws  differ  in  their  use  of  terminology,  nature,  scope, 
and  content.  The  15  states  studied  show  the  health  and  physical  education  staff 
organized  as  a  separate  division  in  the  state  department  of  education,  as  a  part  of  a 
division  in  the  department,  or  as  a  separate  division  in  the  department  but  administered 
by  an  outside  agency. 

2274.  Chase,  Florence  Zoe.  The  status  of  physiology  as  a  high-school  sub¬ 
ject.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California, 

2275.  Darner,  Lucille,  A  course  of  study  in  health  education  for  ninth  and 
tenth  grades.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa, 

2276.  DeLong,  Oscar,  A  study  of  physical  education  in  the  accredited  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  of  S.  Dak.,  and  a  program  suitable  to  the  smaller  high  school. 
Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

2277.  Denton,  C.  T.  An  outline  curriculum  of  physical  education  for  the 
public  schools,  grades  1  to  12.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

2278.  Dowell,  “William  Merl.  A  study  of  physically  accelerated  children. 
Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  74  p.  ms. 

This  study  Ih  concerned  with  the  relationship  between  physical  growth  and  mental 
ability.  The  physically  accelerated  children  were  found  to  rank  higher  than  the  amall 
children  in  mental  achievement. 

2279.  Duggan,  Salome  Jane.  Sociological  aspects  of  health  in  the  public 
schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Tennessee.  87  p.  ms. 

*  2280.  Evans,  Ruth  Carol,  A  critical  analysis  of  the  physical  examinations 
of  600  undergraduate  students  of  New  York  University.  Master’s,  1931. 
New  York.  62  p.  ms, 

Th<*  most  outstanding  defects  were  found  to  be  those  of  tonsils,  skin,  and  blood 
pressure,  defects  of  glands  of  the  neck,  feet,  teeth ;  the  lowest  incidence  of  defects 
refer  to  nutrition,  ears,  lungs,  and  central  nervous  system. 

2281.  Fasulo,  Timothy,  Corrective  gymnastics  in  the  United  States.  Mus¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Int.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Coll.  222  p.  ms. 

2282.  Follett,  Verna  Evelyn,  An  experimental  study  on  footedness.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1931.  Brown, 

2283.  Gemmell,  Lee,  The  effects  of  two  superior  systems  of  controlled  illu¬ 
mination  on  visual  acuity  and  eye  fatigue.  Master’s,  1932.  Kans.  St.  ColL 
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2284.  Gilson,  William  George.  An  objective  rating  of  physical  education 
programs  for  boys  in  Los  Angeles  county  high  schools.  Master's,  1932. 
Southern  California, 

.*2285.  Goss,  George  E.  The  development  of  organized  physical  education 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Doctors,  1932.  New  York,  170  p.  ms. 

Considers  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  status  of  physical  education  In 
the  Philippine  Islands  prior  to  American  occupation ;  developments  which  lmvc  taken 
place  in  physical  educational  institutions,  playgrounds  and  sports  organizations,  and  in 
the  social  institutions  of  the  Philippines  during  the  last  30  years,  and  the  factors 
which  contributed  to  their  development. 

2286.  Grady,  Raymond  Francis.  Health  movement  in  the  junior  high 
school.  Master’s,  1932.  Boston  Coll. 

2287.  Grant,  Glenna  Fay.  Construction  and  grade  placement  of  original  tap 
and  character  dances  for  secondary  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Texas, 

*  2288.  Greeley,  Louisa  May.  A  study  of  the  leisure  time  use  of  the  games 
taught  in  the  physical  education  program  to  fifth  and  sixth  grade  children. 
Master’s,  1931.  New  York.  103  p.  ms. 

Discusses  the  carry-over  of  specific  physical  education  activities  taught  fifth  and 
sixth  grade  age  children. 

2289.  Gregg,  F.  M.,  and  Rowell,  Hugh  Grant.  Health  studies.  Home  and 
community.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.Y.,  World  book  company,  1932.  25S  p. 

This  is  a  companion  textbook  on  health  to  Personal  health,  by  Gregg  and  Rowell, 
based  on  experimentation  and  classroom  testing.  It  is  for  use  In  the  seventh,  eighth, 
or  ninth  grades. 

2290.  - - -  Health  studies.  Personal  health.  Yonkcrs-on-Hudson, 

N.Y.,  World  book  company,  1932.  314  p. 

This  is  a  textbook  on  personal  health  for  use  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  grades, 
based  on  experimentation  and  classroom  testing. 

2291.  - Teacher’s  manual  for  health  studies:  Home  and  com¬ 

munity.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.Y.,  World  book  company,  1932,  64  p. 

2292.  Hamer,  Evelyn.  Uniform  cumulative  physical  education  cards.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

2293.  Hamilton,  C.  F.  An  evaluation  of  the  program  of  physical  education 
in  the  smaller  high  school.  Master's,  1931.  Illinois. 

*2294.  Hansen,  Canute.  Significance  of  experimental  pedagogy  of  Rudolf 
Steiner  with  special  reference  to  teeth.  Master’s,  1931.  New  York.  203  p.  ms. 
Describes  the  fundamental  stages  in  the  development  of  dentistry. 

2295.  Harmon,  John  Millard.  Methods  of  procedure  in  the  city  comprehen¬ 
sive  school  health  and  physical  education  survey.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Indiana. 
197  p.  ms. 

2296.  Harris,  Edith  Anne.  Education  for  weight  control  through  diet  :  A 
library  survey  with  a  resultant  mechanical  invention.  Master’s,  1932.  South¬ 
ern  California. 

2297.  Harrison,  Marguerite.  Meeting  the  health  needs  of  third  grade  chil¬ 
dren.  Master's,  1932.  Peabody.  89  p.  ms. 

Health  needs  of  third-grade  children  can  he  met  through  the  home,  school,  and  health 
department. 

2298.  Hendrickson,  Leslie  EarL  Physical,  mental,  social,  and  recreational 
values  of  high-school  physical  education.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 
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*2299.  Higbee,  Thomas  W.  Accidents  in  the  physical  education  activities 
of  a  boys’  and  girls’  high  school:  A  study  of  the  accidents  occurring  in  the 
physical  education  activities  of  Columbia  high  school  of  South  Orange  and 
Maplewood,  N.J.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  72  p.uis. 

Data  indicate  that  the  younger  age  groups  appeared  to  have  more  accidents  than  did 
the  older  age  groups ;  height  seemed  to  have  no  significant  hearing  on  accident  frequency ; 
pupils  with  higher  strength  Indices  as  determined  by  the  Rogers  test  had  a  tendency 
to  be  injured  less  frequently ;  there  seemed  to  be  no  connection  between  accident  fre¬ 
quency  and  physical  fitness  as  measured  by  the  Rogers  test. 

2300.  Hogan,  Edwin  Young.  Physical  education  In  Southern  Methodist  col¬ 
leges.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  96  p.  ms. 

This  study  covered  28  colleges  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church. 

2301.  Huff,  Ered  H.  Physical  education,  hygiene,  and  athletic  administra¬ 
tion  in  public  high  schools  of  West  Virginia.  Master’s,  1932.  Int.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Coll.  114  p.  ms, 

*  2302.  Hughes,  William  L.  The  administration  of  health  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation  for  men  in  colleges  and  universities.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Ool.  Univ., 
New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1932.  181  p.  (Contri¬ 
butions  to  education,  no.  541.) 

Presents  810  evaluated  standards  and  policies  in  the  administration  of  campuB  sanita¬ 
tion,  health  service,  health  instruction,  required  physical  education,  intramural  athletics, 
and  intercollegiate  athletics  for  men  In  colleges  and  universities. 

*  2303.  Ierardi,  Thomas  Guy,  A  comparative  study  of  organic  capacity  and 
anthropometrical  variations  In  physical  types  of  sthenic,  asthenic,  and  normal. 
Master’s,  1932.  New  York,  43  p.  ms. 

Studies  the  strength  index,  physical  fitness  Index,  standing  height,  weight,  sitting 
height,  shoulder  breadth,  hip  breadth,  chest  depth,  and  leg  length  of  110  undergraduate 
men  of  the  department  of  physical  education  and  health  of  New  York  University. 

*  2304.  Kauffman,  Earl,  jr .  A  study  to  determine  present  procedures  in 
conducting  the  medical  (health  or  physical)  examinations  in  colleges.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1981.  New  York.  86  p.  ms. 

Data  were  secured  from  small,  medium,  and  large  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  by  means  of  a  questionnaire.  Discusses  the  status  of  persons  giving  the 
examination,  the  basis  of  choice  of  examiners,  when  and  how  often  the  students  are 
examined,  and  the  amount  of  time  consumed  in  examining  each  student. 

2305.  Kellam,  Claud  Holland.  A  physical  education  curriculum  for  boys  in 
Braekenridge  high  school,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Master’s,  1982,  Texas. 

2306.  Kershner,  Helene*  A  study  of  the  trends  in  the  teaching  of  physi¬ 
ology,  Master’s,  1962.  Southern  California. 

2307.  Keyes,  B»uth  Prances.  An  appreciation  of  the  necessary  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  physical  and  mental  elements  in  secondary  and  collegiate  education. 
Doctor’s,  1932,  Boston  Coll. 

2308*  Kuhn,  Hay  Cole.  A  study  of  the  teaching  of  physiology  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2309.  Kunde,  Norman  Eredrich.  The  status  of  health  supervision  In  public 
schools  of  Washington.  Master’s,  1982.  Washington.  256  p.  ms. 

*2310.  Labarre,  Earl.  What  does  the  grade  school  teacher  of  physical 
education  expect  of  the  supervisor  of  physical  education?  Master’s,  1932.  New 
York.  51  p,  ms. 

Studies  the  school  system  of  Bethlehem,  Pa„  and  shows  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
teachers  wished  the  supervisor  to  order  all  klodB  of  Instructional  equipment  and  supplies, 
that  demonstrations  be  given  in  all  activities  pertaining  to  the  teaching  of  health  und 
physical  education,  and  that  a  health  program  be  organised  and  furnished  them. 
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2311*  Law,  G.  0.  A  study  of  physical  defects  of  University  of  Illinois  stu¬ 
dents*  with  special  reference  to  the  members  of  the  class  of  1933  assigned  to 
corrective  physical  education  for  four  semesters.  Master’s,  1932.  Illinois. 

*  2312.  Lee,  Mary  Alden  Morgan.  The  relation  of  the  knee  jerk  and  stand¬ 
ing  steadiness  to  nervous  instability.  Doctor’s,  1931.  Chicago.  Journal  of 
abnormal  and  social  psychology,  26 : 212-28,  July-September,  1931.  (Reprinted.) 

Describes  a  preliminary  experiment  with  two  subjects,  a  man  and  a  woman  to  de¬ 
termine  the  variability  of  the  knee  jerk  and  steadiness  under  standardized  laboratory 
conditions ;  an  experiment  conducted  in  February  and  March  1928  with  10  medical 
students  selected  as  exhibiting  different  degrees  of  nervousness  according  to  the  ratings 
of  their  classmates,  the  tests  used  with. these  students  were:  Knee  jerk,  standing  steadi¬ 
ness,  and  a  salivary  reflex ;  and  a  study  held  during  March  to  June  1928,  of  258  children 
in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  of  the  elementary  school  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Findings:  True  individual  differences  exist  in  the  knee  jerk  and  in  the 
Romberg  test  in  the  organically  sound  population;  there  is  considerable  social  agreement 
in  the  meaning  of  44  nervous  instability  "  ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  neurotic  tendencies 
are  associated  with  an  active  knee  Jerk;  the  neurotic  adult  and  child  tend  to  be  more 
unsteady  than  the  phlegmatic  in  the  erect  position  with  eyes  closed ;  there  is  no  sex 
difference  in  children  in  either  the  amplitude  of  the  knee  jerk  or  In  steadiness ;  within 
the  age  range  of  the  children  studied,  there  is  a  low  inverse  correlation  between  age  and 
amplitude  of  the  knee  jerk,  degree  of  unsteadiness,  and  questionnaire  scores. 

*  2313.  Leland,  Mary  Louise.  A  method  for  determining  posture  standards 
with  special  reference  to  children  in  the  second  and  third  triennia.  Master’s, 
1931.  New  York.  45  p.  ms. 

.  A  total  of  121  normally  healthy  children  between  the  ages  of  4  years  and  no  months 
and  9  years  and  11  months  were  studied,  and  from  posture  silhouettes  and  measurements 
of  the  children,  two  standards  were  set  up,  one  for  the  average  posture  of  children  in 
the  age  group  of  from  4  through  6  years,  and  one  for  chilrdren  from  7  through  9  yearB, 

2314.  Lewis,  Morton  Abraham.  A  survey  of  health  education  and  practice 
in  the  schools  for  colored  children  and  their  communities.  Master’s,  1932.  Ind. 
St.  T.  O.  44  p.  ms.  (Abstract  in:  Indiana  State  teachers  college.  Teachers 
college  journal,  3 :  29^-95,  July  1932.) 

Studies  the  status  of  health  education  as  administered  in  the  schools  for  colored 
children  in  Vigo  county,  Ind.,  and  showB  that  the-  attitudes  of  the  teachers  and  of  the 
parents  are  wholesome  toward  health  instruction  and  its  administraion. 

,  *2315,  Liljenstein,  Oscar  John.  A  job  analysis  of  health  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation  in  Pennsylvania.  Master’s,  1932;  New  York.  68  p.  ms, 

,  Uata  were  secured  from  answers  to  a  questionnaire  received  from  06  graduates  In 
health  education  of  the  East  Stroudsburg  State  teachers  college  employed  In  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Physical'  education  teachers  are  often  required  to  teach  subjects  outside  their 
field.  . 

2316.  McCarraher,  John  D.  Survey  of  physical  education  and  hygiene  in 

country  day  schools  for  boys.  Master’s,  1932.  Int.  Y.  M.  0.  A.  Coll.  137 
p:  ms.  * 

2317.  McCollom,  Francis  Brown.  Measurement  of  progress  in  corrective 
physical  education. .  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2318.  MacCurdy,  H.  Leigh.  The  measurement  of  the  physical  capacity  of 
secondary  school  boys.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col,  Univ. 

Attempts  to  construct  a.  test  that  will  he  a  valid  and  reliable  measure  of  the  physical 

capacity  of  the  large  muscle  groups,  which  may  be  used  to  classify  pupils  Into  homo¬ 
geneous  groups  for  physical  education  activities.  A  total  of  1,414  cases  were  used  in 
the  different  phases  of  the  study.  ^The  boys,  aged  13-20,  were  in.  the  physical  education 
programs  of  the  Gorton  high  school,  and  the  Saunders  trade  school,  Yonkers,  N  Y 
The  experimental  group  was  cosmopolitan  in  its  make-up  and  included  only  Ameri«ui- 
born  white  boys.  The  experimental  groups  were  subjected  to  a  battery  of  varied  tests. 
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A  physical  capacity  Index  was  worked  out  statistically.  The  physical  capacity  index 
proved  to  be  a  valid  and  reliable  measure,  of  the  power  of  the  big-muscle  groups;  it 
does  not  measure  specific  athletic  skill.  1 

2319.  McGee,  Nacy  Waters.  Public  health  administration  in  Iowa.  Doc¬ 
tor’s,  1932.  Iowa.  (Abstract  in:  University  of  Iowa  studies.  Series  on  aims 
and  progress  of  research,  no.  38.  New  series,  no.  248.  1  p.) 

The  public  health  services  in  Iowa  are  similar  to  those  in  other  states  where  a  num¬ 
ber  of  unrelated  agencies  administer  its  program,  resulting  in  a  duplication  of  effort, 
division  of  responsibility,  and  lack  of  coordination. 

*  2320.  McKinstry,  Helen.  A  study  of  estimated  and  actual  success  of 
graduates  of  a  normal  school  of  physical  education.  Master’s,  1932.  New 
York.  174  p.  ms. 

Data  were  secured  from  records  made  by  the  Central  school  of  hygiene  and  physical 
education  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  seliool  iu  1010. 

2321.  McMullen,  William.  A  survey  of  the  teaching  of  physical  education 
in  western  Kansas.  Master’s,  1932.  Kans.  St.  T.  C.,  Hays.  54  p.  ms. 

*  2322.  Macneil,  John  P.  The  organization  and  administration  of  laboratory 
experience  in  teaching  physical  education.  Doctor’s,  1932.  New  York.  160 
p,  ms. 

Criteria  for  the  organization  and  administration  of  laboratory  experience  In  teaching 
physical  education  were  formulated  and  validated  by  30  competent  judges.  A  check 
list  of  current  practices  and  policies  in  providing  laboratory  experience  In  teaching  for 
prospective  physical  education  teachers,  was  formulated  and  sent  to  all  Institutions 
offering  professional  curricula  in  physical  education.  Nearly  half  of  the  Institutions 
preparing  supervisors  and  administrators  of  physical  education  fail  to  provide  Bpeeial 
facilities  and  a  program  for  laboratory  experience  In  supervision. 

2323.  Mattia,  Enrique  A.  Physical  education  and  the  boy.  Master’s,  1932. 
Int.  Y.  M,  0.  A.  Coll.  327  p.  ms. 

2324.  Mendenhall,  L.  L.  A  professional  curriculum  of  physical  education 
for  men  for  the  Iowa  state  teachers  college.  Master’s,  1932,  Iowa, 

*  2325.  Messer,  Guerdon  Norris.  Critical  analysis  of  the  application  of  the 
Rogers  physical  fitness  test  to  Williams  college  students.  The  establishment  of 
revised  normal  strength  indices  for  Williams  college  men.  Doctor’s,  1932. 
New  York.  118  p.  ms. 

Attempts  to  determine  whether  the  Frederick  Hand  Rogers  physical  fitness  test  and 
normal  strength  indices  were  applicable  on  the  college  age  level  for  the  purpose  of 
grouping  students  Into  homogeneous  groups  for  physical  education  activities.  In  1930, 
210  freshmen  and  187  sophomores  were  given  the  Rogers  tests.  Data  indicate  that  the 
Rogers  normal  strength  indices  were  not  valid  for  the  Williams  college  students  tested. 
A  new  set  of  norms,  known  as  the  Williams  college  norms,  was  established  and  proved 
to  be  more  valid  for  the  college  age  group, 

2326.  Minnesota,  University.  Qualifying  examinations  for  prospective 
physical  education  teachers.  Minnesota,  1932.  29  p.  ms. 

Background  courses  In  theory  and  activity  course  content  for  elementary,  secondary, 
and  college  levels. 

*  2327.  Mitchell,  William  E*  A  study  of  health  programs  in  senior  high 
schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Penn.  State,  100  p.  ins. 

Presents  available  information  regarding  the  present  status  of  the  organisation,  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  content  of  health  programs  in  senior  high  schools  of  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  health  programs  of  30  schools  were  studied.  The  health  programs  are  not 
generally  well  balanced.  More  emphasis  is  placed  on  physical  education  than  on  any 
other  phase  of  the  health  program.  They  contain  little .  provision  for  corrective  or 
remedial  gymnastics.  There  is  a  lack  of  cooperative  responsibility  for  them.  Facilities 
and  equipment  in  the  health  and  physical  education  departments  are  Inadequate. 
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*  2328.  Mitterling,  Ralph.  The  control  of  physical  education  activities,  out¬ 
side  of  school  hours,  byy  or  in  conjunction  with,  th-e  board  of  education :  A  study 
of  18  cities  in  the  United  States.  Master’s,  1931,  New  York.  74  p.  ms. 

Data  Indicate  that  the  school  provides  physical  education  activities,  outside  of  school 
hours,  to  some  extent,  but  there  is  no  outstanding  example  of  complete  control  of  physical 
education  activities  by  the  school,  for  the  school  age  child,  during  the  entire  year. 

2329.  Morgan,  Lucy  Shields.  Microbiology  as  presented  in  a  university 
course  in  health  education.  Master’s,  1932.  Tennessee.  225  p.  ms. 

2330.  Murphy,  Mildred  Travis.  Physical  defects  and  impairments  of  school 
children.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  93  p.  ms. 

Too  many  children  in  the  United  states  are  suffering  from  physical  defects  and  Impair¬ 
ments  which  may  be  detected,  prevented,  and  possibly  corrected  by  the  classroom  teacher. 
Methods,  examination  forms,  and  suggested  lessons  are  given  for  the  use  of  the  un¬ 
trained  teacher. 

2331.  Muzzey,  Dorothy.  A  comparison  of  the  group  progress  of  white  and 
colored  children  in  learning  a  rhythmic  pattern.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

*  2332.  Ocean,  Samuel  GK  The  establishment  of  a  hygiene  program  inte¬ 
grated  with  trade  subjects  in  industrial  high  schools,  based  on  occupational 
conditions.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  140  p.  ms. 

Integrates  the  hygiene  program  with  the  printing,  sedentary,  auto-mechanic  trades, 
safety  education  and  poster  aids  for  teaching  health  at  the  Murray  Hill  industrial  high 
school 

2333.  O'Neel,  Franklin  W.  A  behavior  frequency  rating  scale  for  character 
and  personality  measurement  in  high-school  physical  education  classes  for  boys. 
Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

2334.  Oosting,  Bay.  A  study  of  the  opinions  and  experiences  of  college 
graduates  on  questions  relating  to  athletics  and  physical  education.  Master’s, 
1932.  Int  Y.  M.  0.  A.  ColL  53  p.  ms. 

2335.  Osborn,  Eleanor.  Experiment  in  health  education.  Master’s,  1932. 
Stanford. 

2336.  0 wings,  Chloe.  A  social  hygiene  research  program.  Minneapolis,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  press,  1931.  14  p.  (Studies  in  parental  sex  education. 
Paper  1.) 

Gives  a  history  of  the  origin  of  the  research,  the' program,  and  findings  of  the  research. 

2337.  -  Some  curricular  practices  in  sex  education.  A  survey  and  a 

program.  Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota  press,  1932.  25  p.  (Social 
hygiene  bureau.  Studies  in  parental  sex  education,  paper  5.) 

Interviews  were  held  with  100  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
on  the  outline  of  topics  and  subject  materials  in  sex  education  which  had  been  prepared. 
The  Burvey  wished  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  course  contained  subject  material  on 
any  of  the  topics  of  the  outline;  and  whether  or  not  such  material  was  applied  In  the 
classroom  to  life  situations  involving  the  mating  urge  behavior.  Of  the  2,395  courses 
offered  in  the  University,  101  were  said  by  the  persons  interviewed  to  contain  some  of 
the  subject  material  listed  in  the  outline.  No  course  or  combination  of  courses  gave 
adequate  subject  materials  in  sex  education  together  with  an  effective  application  to  life 
situations  and  relationships  involving  the  mating  urge. 

2838.  Palmer,  Harold  <J.  Physical  achievement  tests  for  classified  groups 
In  physical  education.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  91  p.  ms. 

2339.  Pettit,  Jane  P.  A  problem  in  curriculum  construction  In  health  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  first  grade.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 
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2340.  Picard,  J.  L.  A  study  of  the  equipment  suitable  for  use  in  teaching 
activities  in  the  field  of  physical  education  to  hoys  in  high  schools  of  the  North 
central  association.  Master’s,  1031.  Illinois.  124  p.  ms. 

234L  Pinckney,  Jeanie  M.,  Miller,  Alice  H.,  and  Pettus,  Nancy  H.  A 
health  instruction  guide  for  elementary  school  teachers  to  be  used  as  a  health 
education  course  of  study  in  the  Texas  schools.  Austin,  University  of  Texas, 
1932.  368  p. 

Contains  the  guiding  principles  uRed  In  aiding  teachers  to  understand  the  meaning  and 
purposes  of  health  education,  and  in  adapting  the  best  methods  for  teaching  the  elemen¬ 
tary  child,  and  includes  the  health  curriculum  as  taught  by  these  teachers. 

2342.  Potter,  Merwin  Elwood.  Professional  training  in  physical  education 
in  the  state  universities  with  a  program  for  the  University  of  Kentucky,  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Kentucky. 

*  2343.  Pritchard,  Earle  A.  The  organization  and  management  of  physical 
education,  recreation  and  health  education  sources  and  materials  in  a  local 
central  office.  Doctor’s,  1932.  New  York.  SO  p.  ms, 

A  system  of  classification,  notation,  and  cron9-rcP'ren<;lng  wuh  worked  out,  based  on 
current  office  practice,  and  directions  compiled  for  their  operation. 

2344.  Prusha,  F.  R.  A  study  of  physical  education  In  higher  institutions 
of  learning  and  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States, 
Master’s,  1932.  Illinois.  376  p.  ms. 

2345,  Purcell,  Edward  H.  Physical  achievement  tests  for  classified  groups 
in  physical  education.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

*  2346.  Rhoton,  Paul.  Health  misconceptions  of  prospective  teachers.  Doc¬ 
tor’s,  1932.  Penn.  State.  State  College,  Pennsylvania  State  college,  1932.  80  p. 
(Penn  State  studies  in  education,  no,  5.) 

Attempts  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  certain  health  superstitions,  misconceptions, 
and  scientifically  unsound  beliefs  are  subscribed  to  by  graduates  from  different  types  of 
teacher-training  institutions,  and  to  make  pertinent  comparisons  on  the  basis  of  type  of 
training  school,  duration  of  the  training  period,  type  of  training  received,  sex,  and 
habitat.  Data  were  secured  from  2,370  subjects  who  were  completing  teacher-training 
courses  in  27  schools.  The  study  discovered  a  list  of  unwarranted  health  beliefs  that 
may  be  used  advantageously  in  the  organization  of  units  of  health  instruction  material. 

2347.  Rice,  Harold  Martin.  A  laboratory  manual  in  general  physiology. 
Master’s,  1932,  Kans.  St.  T,  0.,  Emporia.  85  p.  ms. 

2348.  Richards,  Frank.  The  physical  examination  practices  In  the  classified 
schools  of  North  Dakota,  Master’s,  1932.  North  Dakota. 

2349.  Roemer,  Charliene,  Abnormal  posture  and  the  use  of  dance  move¬ 
ments  for  correction.  Master’s,  1932,  Peabody.  327  p.  ms. 

Correction  of  posture  Is  one  of  the  largest  demands  upon  physical  education  today  In 
all  our  schools ;  the  proper  development  of  a  corrective  program  for  adolescent  girls  wlU  go 
a  long  way  toward  reducing  the  number  of  physically  abnormal  girls  who  reach  college; 
corrective  dance  movements  should  have  a  definite  place  in  the  corrective  program  for 
girls. 

2350.  Roop,  Alonzo.  Physical  education  through  a  homeroom  intramural 
athletic  program.  Master’s,  1982.  Oklahoma.  70  p.  ms. 

2351.  Roy,  Katharine.  The  effect  of  diet  on  tooth  structure.  Master’s, 
1932.  T,  0.,  Coh  Univ.  55  p.  ms. 

2352.  Rundquist,  Grace  E.  Outline  of  a  course  In  teaching  physiology  and 
hygiene  (University  of  Chicago,  1927).  Master’s,  1931.  T.  C.f  Col.  Univ. 
25  p.  ms. 
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2353.  Rusack,  Harry  N.  A  study  of  corrective  strengths  of  college  fresh¬ 
en  to  ascertain  their  norms  and  improvements  during  the  year.  Master’s, 
32.  Int.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Coll.  124  p.  ms. 

2354.  Rush,  Rose  Pennington.  To  what  extent  Is  health  education  func- 
ming  In  Manatee  county,  Fla.?  Master’s,  1932.  Ind.  St.  T.  C.  125  p.  ms. 
Lbstract  in :  Indiana  State  teachers  college.  Teachers  college  journal,  3  :  293- 
,  July  1932.) 

The  county  health  program  Includes  personal  hygiene,  supervision  and  remedy  of  Initial 
fects,  supervision  of  infectious  diseases,  supervision  for  detection  and  remedy  of  such 
fects,  disabilities,  or  diseases  as  may  develop  during  childhood,  as  well  as  physiology, 
nitation,  foods,  clothing,  and  physical  education. 

*2355.  Sanders,  J.  Edward.  Safety  and  health  in  organized  camps.  Doc¬ 
k’s,  1931.  Columbia.  New  York  City,  National  bureau  of  casualty  and  surety 
aderwriters,  1931.  133  p.  (Educational  series,  vol.  8.) 

Data  were  tabulated  on  114  camps  for  the  year  1929,  and  on  503  camps  for  the  year 
)30.  Safety  conditions  for  the  year  1929  were  compared  with  those  for  the  year  1980, 
i  were  health  conditions  in  the  camps  for  the  two  years.  Three  groups  of  organizations 
re  working  towards  the  establishment  of  standards  of  safety  and  health  in  camp.  There 
:e  three  methods  of  control  used  in  the  various  states :  Camps  are  licensed  by  the  Board 
!  health ;  are  rated  by  representatives  of  the  state  or  local  Board  of  health ;  and  the 
astern  in  which  regulations  are  passed  by  State  bodies  and  the  enforcement  is  left  to 
ical  health  officers  in  the  district  in  which  the  camp  is  located,  no  system  of  licensure 
r  rating  being  provided. 

2856.  Seitzer,  Philip  S.  A  study  of  habitual  posture.  Master’s,  1932.  Int. 
M.  0.  A.  Coll.  79  p.  ms. 

2357.  Shepard,  John  Bixby.  The  preparation  and  duties  of  the  boys’  phys- 
:al  education  department  heads  in  the  Los  Angeles  senior  high  schools.  Mas¬ 
er’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2358.  Staley,  S.  C.  Physical  education.  Review  of  educational  research, 
i :  78-79,  94 ;  February  1932. 

2359.  Stark,  Louis  W.  Physical  education  and  athletic  administration  of 
>arochial  schools  and  universities  In  the  United  States.  Master’s,  1932.  Int 
z:  M.  0.  A.  OolL  145  p.  ms. 

2360.  Starr,  Helen  M.  Comparison  of  posture  grades.  Minneapolis,  Unl- 
rersity  of  Minnesota,  1932.  9  p.  ms. 

Compares  the  three  posture  grades  of  375  students  who  were  completing  two  years  of 
equired  physical  education. 

2301.  - -  A  study  of  student  attitude  toward  required  physical  education. 

Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota,  1931. 

Questionnaires  were  given  to  all  students  taking  required  physical  education.  Findings : 
The  majority  of  students  favored  a  requirement.  Students  preferred  individual  to  group 
sports.  The  majority  of  students  stressed  good  posture  as  an  objective  In  physical 
iducation. 

2362.  Stoffer,  Anna  Yates.  A  course  of  study  in  health  education  for  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  college  junior  high  school  of  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 
Master’s,  1932.  KanS.  St.  T.  C.  Pittsburg. 

2363.  Stroud,  Dean  C.  A  study  of  the  Information  on  certain  principles  in 
hygiene  possessed  by  grade  and  junior  high  school  students  as  compared  to  the 
teaching  program  in  a  large  school  system.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  231  p.  ms. 

2364.  Sullivan,  John  Patrick.  Health  education:  a  factor  in  helping  the 
child  meet  modem  health  problems.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Boston  Coll. 
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2366.  Sutcliffe,  Charles  Ernest.  Problems  of  testing  in  physical  education. 
Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2366.  Swedberg,  Arthur  V.  A  professional  curriculum  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  small  private  college.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

2367.  Thompson,  John  R.  Present  status  of  physical  education  in  selected 
city  elementary  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  182  p.  ms. 

A  study  was  made  of  42  selected  city  schools  and  13  city  courses  of  study.  Physical 
education  programs  have  been  changed  to  meet  the  social  conditions;  health  is  the  fore¬ 
most  aim  included  in  the  courses  of  study  ;  most  of  the  schools  have  similar  programs 
outlined  In  their  courses  of  study ;  there  seems  to  he  no  distinction  between  alms  and 
objectives  of  physical  education  given  In  the  courses  of  study. 

2368.  Thornton,  Myrtle  I*.  Research  activities  in  physical  education.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Colorado. 

2369.  Trevor,  Everett  A.  The  state  of  physical  education  in  South  Dakota 
high  schools.  Master’s,  1931.  South  Dakota. 

2370.  Voltmer,  E.  E.  Objectives  of  physical  education.  Doctor’s,  1932. 
Iowa.  179  p.  ms.  (Abstract  in :  University  of  Iowa  studies.  Series  on  aims 
and  progress  of  research,  no.  38,  new  series  no.  248,  1  p.) 

Points  out  methods  by  which  pupil  attainment  objectives  may  be  reached  and  upon 
which  programs  of  physical  education  in  the  United  States  cun  be  based. 

2371.  Watson,  Roscoe  R*  The  school  system  as  a  center  for  a  community 
recreation  and  physical  education  program  in  rural  towns  of  southwest  Iowa, 
Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  82  p.  ms. 

2372.  Wieneke,  Kuhrt.  A  comparison  of  certain  physical  developments  of 
freshmen  athletes  and  nonathletes.  Master’s,  1932.  Penn.  State.  American 
physical  education  association  research  quarterly,  3 ;  223-34,  May  1932. 

The  77  athletes  studied  were  found  to  exceed  In  progress  tin*  77  nonathletes  In  hand 
grip,  leg  and  back  strength ;  the  difference  in  development  of  lung  capacity  wan  slight  but 
was  in  favor  of  the  athletes. 

*2373.  Wiesner,  Theodora  H.  A  study  of  the  effect  of  a  given  piece  of 
exercise  on  auditory  acuity.  Master’s,  1931.  New  York.  34  p.  ms. 

Auditory  acuity  tends  to  be  affected  by  moderate  exercise  as  shown  by  a  study  of  the 
effect  of  slight  fatigue  due  to  physical  exertion  on  the  nervous  system. 

2374.  Willeford,  Mary  B.  Income  and  health  in  remote  rural  areas.  A 
study  of  400  families  in  Leslie  county,  Ky.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ. 

Attempts  to  determine  the  income  of  a  group  of  persons  living  in  a  remotely  rural  area 
of  the  Southern  Appalachian  mountains ;  to  relate  their  income  to  the  kind  und  amount 
of  medical  and  nursing  care  necessary  for  health;  to  consider  to  what  extent  i*wple 
living  under  such  economic  conditions  can  obtain  this  care  out  of  their  own  resources; 
and  to  point  out  the  educational  implications  of  the  situation. 

See  also  209,  449,  1262,  1294,  I486*  1548,  1887. 

ATHLETICS 

2376.  Bieber,  C.  L,  The  relationship  of  the  number  of  the  undergraduate 
male  student  body  to  success  in  athletic  competition.  Master’s,  1982,  Iowa, 

2376.  Cooper,  John  A.  The  scholastic  attainment  of  athletes  and  non¬ 
athletes  in  college  as  measnred  by  objective  tests.  Doctor’s,  1982.  Penn.  State. 

Studies  159  athletes  and  a  similar  number  of  nonathletes  who  participated  in  no 
extracurricular  activities  and  another  159  nonathletes  who  participated  In  other  forms 
of  extracurricular  activities,  in  seven  colleges  of  Pennsylvania.  The  achievement  was 
measured  by  the  test  given  in  the  Pennsylvania  colleges  by  the  Carnegie  foundation  for 
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the  advancement  of  teaching  in  1928.  The  findings  were  contradictory.  On  the  whole 
they  showed  no  appreciable  difference  between  athletes  and  nonathletes  in  scholastic 
attainment. 

*  2377.  Edmund,  Willis  H.  The  nation  wide  development  of  intramural 
athletics  in  representative  colleges  and  universities.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York. 
46  p.  ms. 

Data  were  secured  from  answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  79  representative  colleges 
and  universities.  The  intramural  athletic  movement  is  developing  rapidly ;  colleges  with 
fewer  than  1,000  enrollment  have  a  greater  percentage  of  the  enrollment  In  intramural 
and  intercollegiate  athletics  than  do  the  larger  ones. 

2378.  Ellis,  Arthur  W.  Study  of  football  in  relation  to  accidents.  Master’s, 
1932.  Int.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Coll.  79  p.  ms. 

2379.  Ellis,  Dorothy.  A  suggested  program  of  neuro-muscular  “  stunts.” 
Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  651  p.  ms. 

Discovers  that  only  a  few  schools  teach  “  stunts  ”,  which  is  a  new  phase  of  the 
physical  education  activity  program. 

2380.  Frost,  Frank  H.  A  study  of  athletics  in  England’s  secondary  schools 
and  universities.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  54  p.  ms. 

Finds  that  several  English  practices  In  athletics  might  be  emulated  to  enforce  athletics 
in  American  schools. 

2381.  Furth,  Sol  H.  Determination  of  fitness  for  athletic  competition  of 
boys  of  secondary  school  age  by  means  of  a  series  of  physiological  tests.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1931.  New  York.  69  p.  ms. 

Attempts  to  determine  fitness  by  means  of  Rogers’  physical  capacity  tests  and  recovery 
of  normal  pulse  rate  and  respiratory  rate  after  exercise. 

2382.  Greene,  Earl  Blair.  General  strength  as  a  factor  in  “  general  ”  ath¬ 
letic  ability.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

2383.  Gritz,  Irving  B.  Uniform  system  of  accounts  for  collegiate  athletic 
associations.  Master’s^  1931.  Okla.  A  and  M.  Coll. 

2384.  Harrison,  Roy  C.  Current  practices  of  state  high-school  athletic 
associations.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  ISO  p.  ms. 

2385.  Hesser,  James  Matthew.  Comparative  analysis  of  Oklahoma  agricul¬ 
tural  and  medhanical  college  athletes  and  nonathletes,  academically  and  occu¬ 
pationally.  Master’s,  1932.  Okla.  A.  and  M.  Coll. 

2386.  Huck,  C.  A,  Financing  Inter-school  athletics  in  public  high  schools  of 
Nebraska.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  70  p.  ms. 

2387.  Hughes,  Frank  King.  A  comparative  study  of  intramural  sports  for 
undergraduate  men  in  midwestern  and  southern  state  colleges  and  universities. 
Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  73  p.  ms. 

Compares  the  percentage  of  male  enrollment  in  midwestern  and  southern  schools  who 
engaged  in  intramurals,  and  discusses  the  space  available  for  the  activities,  the  sources  of 
support,  and  the  sports  participated  In. 

2388.  Keeley,  Henry  A  The  status  of  Interscholastic  athletics  in  the  senior 
high  schools  of  California.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2389.  Lewis,  Burton  P.  Should  interscholastic  athletics  In  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  ’ be  abolished?  Master’s,  1982.  Rutgers. 

*  2390.  Mansfield,  Wendell  D.  Diagnosis  of  backfield  and  end  play  in  foot¬ 
ball.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  232  p.  ms. 

2391.  Mastin,  R,  G.  Athletic  injuries.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  145  p.  ms. 

Covers  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  ringworm;  anatomy,  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  injuries. 
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*  2392.  Meldram,  James  G*.  The  physiology  of  out-of -season  anti  preseuson 
training  for  college  football.  Master's,  1932.  New  York.  112  p.  ms. 

Discusses  the  systems  of  the  human  body  involved  In  physical  fitness  lor  college  foot¬ 
ball ;  the  meaning  of  good  physical  condition;  the  determining  of  good  physical  lit  ness  ; 
physiological  effects  of  exercise  during  the  out-of-m  uson  training  period;  physiological 
effects  of  fatigue  and  their  relation  to  physical  fitness;  physiological  effects  of  emotional 
strains  and  their  relation  to  physical  fitness;  physiological  effects  of  dissipation  during 
the  out-of-season  and  preseuson  period ;  physical  effects  of  certain  activities  during  tho 
out-of-season  period ;  and  conditions  of  the  preseason  training, 

*2393.  Mock,  Raymond  G,  The  correlation  of  games  won  in  basketball 
with  offense,  defense,  and  a  combination  of  offense  and  defense.  Master’s,  1932. 
New  York.  32  p.  ms. 

2394.  Plummer,  James.  Financing  football  in  Louisiana  high  schools.  Mas- 
ter’s,  1932.  Louisiana. 

2395.  Powers,  Prank  Joseph,  Football  injuries  in  the  colleges  of  the  Pacific 
coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  areas.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2396.  Ritchey,  Orville  W.  System  of  accrediting  athletic  officials  (referees) 
in  Nebraska.  Master’s,  1932.  Nebraska.  53  p.  ms, 

239T.  Thisted,  Moses  Nahum,  A  study  of  the  relationship  between  par¬ 
ticipation  in  college  athletics  and  vocational  success.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Iowa. 
220  p.  ms.  (Abstract  in:  University  of  Iowa  studies.  Series  on  aims  and 
progress  of  research,  no.  38,  new  series  no.  23,  2  p.) 

Data  indicate  that  alumni  who  had  been  successful  in  intercollegiate  athletics  are  aw 
successful  or  more  successful  than  the  nonathletic;  that  athletes  played  because  of  the 
pleasure  they  found  in  competitive  sports;  nonathletes  felt  that  they  did  not  have 
the  time  for  organized  athletics. 

2398.  Walton,  Albert*  The  effect  of  age  on  motor  abilities  in  athletes. 
Doctor’s,  1932.  Stanford. 

Two  groups  were  selected  for  this  Investigation,  one  of  athlete#  from  18  to  24  and 
the  other  from  39  to  74  years  old,  who  had  been  athletes.  Six  tests  of  the  Stanford 
motor  skiUs  unit  and  two  new  tests  were  used.  Results  show  that  while  there  Is  a 
general  age  deficit  in  motor  coordination,  it  Is  not  a  uniform  decline.  There  is  over¬ 
lapping  between  the  groups. 

2399.  Watson,  Paul  William.  The  status  of  Intorschohi^tic  athletics  in  the 
high  schools  of  Preston  county,  W*Va.  Master's,  1932.  West  Virginia* 

2400.  Wood,  Dwight  1**  The  rating  of  athletic  officials  In  Illinois.  Master’s, 
1932.  Iowa.  86  p.  ms. 

Bee  also  449,  2302,  2334,  2350,  2859* 

MENTAL  HYGIENE 

2401.  Diamond,  Max*  A  mental  hygiene  approach  to  character  education* 
Master’s,  1932.  Coll,  of  the  City  of  N.  Y,  114  p.  ms. 

Attempts  to  prove  that  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene  may  he  effectively  applied  to 
solving  the  problem,  and  that  shifting  the  emphasis  in  the  Held  of  character  education 
from  religion  and  ethics  to  mental  hygiene  will  bear  more  fruitful  results. 

2402  Jastak,  Joseph  F.  Variability  of  psychometric  performances  in  mental 
diagnosis.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  C„  Col.  Unlv. 

Compares  well-behaved  children  In  regard  to  the  variability  of  results  on  certain 
distinct  types  of  psychometric  performances  with  behavior  children  in  regard  to  the 
variability  of  results  on  the  same  test  performances,  Bata  indicate  that  mental  Insta¬ 
bility  or  personality  difficulties  are  capable  of  fairly  accurate  measurement  try  an  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  discrepancies  between  vocabulary  and  performance  ratings. 
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WOMEN 

2403.  Alway,  Ignore  K.  The  validity  of  physical  education  tests  given 
entering  freshmen  women  at  Ohio  State  university,  1930-31.  Master’s,  1932. 
Ohio.  12S  p.  ms. 

This  study  is  based  upon  the  results  secured  from  tests  given  to  the  entering  fresh¬ 
men  women  in  the  fall  of  1930  at  Ohio  State  university.  (Abstract.) 

*  2404.  Baker,  Mary  C.  A  study  of  certain  items  of  achievement  and  physical 
capacity  of  college  women.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  53  p.  ms. 

Gives  the  results  of  some  achievement  and  strength  tests  given  over  a  period  of  three 
years  to  both  colored  and  white  women  in  three  colleges  in  Virginia.  The  tests  used 
were  the  Roger’s  physical  capacity  and  Alden  proficiency. 

2405.  Benton,  Alice  Adeline.  A  study  in  costume  for  girls  and  women  in 
physical  education  activities.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  133  p.  ms. 

2406.  Berryman,  Grace.  Physical  education  in  state  manuals  for  high-school 
girls.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  138  p. 

All  states  do  not  require  the  teaching  of  physical  education ;  aU  states  do  not  corre¬ 
late  health  and  physical  education;  9  states  advocate  daily  health  inspection;  of 
activities  recommended  for  high-school  girls  in  the  suggested  program,  there  were  9  used 
l?y  at  least  15  authorities. 

240T.  Boulware,  Bois.  A  survey  of  the  physical  efficiency  of  freshmen  women 
as  indicated  by  the  pulse-ratio.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

2408.  Boye,  Bernice.  Comparison  of  the  results  of  four  physical  tests  given 
to  50  girls  in  the  Englewood  high  school,  Chicago,  Ill.  Master’s,  1932.  North¬ 
western. 

*  2409.  Clarke,  Madeleine  F.  Some  of  the  physiological  effects  of  a  girl’s  rules 
basket  ball  game  with  special  emphasis  on  time.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York. 
73  p.  ms. 

2410.  Curran,  Charlotte  It.  Physical  examinations  for  women  in  under¬ 
graduate  institutions.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

"  2411.  Driftmeier,  Ema.  A  study  of  individual  differences  in  physical  traits 
and  in  activity  interests  as  related  to  physical  education  for  high-school  girls. 
Master’s,  193?.  Iowa. 

*2412.  Frazier,  Emma  B*  A  survey  of  modern  trends  in  adult  attitudes 
toward  girls’  sports.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  97  p.  ms. 

Discusses  changes  in  attitudes  toward  the  participation  of  girls  in  various  athletic 
sports. 

2413.  Fread,  Mary.  A  survey  of  health  education  for  high-school  g'rls  with 
recommendations  for  a  course  of  study  for  the  Indiana  State  training  school. 
Master’s,  1932.  Ind.  St.  T.  O.  93  p.  ms.  (Abstract  in:  Indiana  State  teachers 
college.  Teachers  college  journal,  3:288-89,  July  1932.) 

Data  was  secured  from  63  high  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  showing  that 
no  one  person  Is  responsible  for  the  program  of  health  education,  and  that  practices 
differ  in  the  various  schools  studied. 

:  2414  Graybeal,  Elizabeth.  Physical  education  in  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  Master’s,  1932.  Minnesota. .  104  p.  ms. 

2415.  Higgins,  Blanche.  A  survey  of  the  intramural  programs  of  sports  for 
high-school  girls  in  20  high  schools  in  the  Chicago  area.  Master’s,  1932.  North¬ 
western. 

2416.  Lemon,  Eloise.  A  study  of  the  relationship  between  certain  measures 
of  rhythmic  ability  and  motor  ability  in  college  women.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 
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24X7.  Loveridge,  Helen  Minerva.  Application  of  Judd'.'  theory  of  generaliza¬ 
tion  to  teaching  situations  in  physical  education  for  ninth  grade  girls.  Muster’s, 
1931.  Coll,  of  the  Pacific. 

2418.  Marx,  Barbara  V.  A  study  of  play  interests  with  special  reference  to 
physical  education  curriculum.  Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota,  1932. 
171  p.  ms. 

Loosely  organized,  noncompetitive  activities  are  more  favored  by  girls  and  women  of 
college  age  and  beyond  than  highly  organized,  highly  competitive  activities.  Swimming, 
golf,  and  tennis  head  the  list  of  preferred  activities. 

2419.  Meiling,  Bessie  Iverson.  Amounts  of  athletic  activity  engaged  in  by 
women  college  students  and  by  women  college  graduates  of  Brigham  Young 
university*  Master’s,  1932.  Brigham  Young. 

*  2420.  Noyes,  Elizabeth.  A  survey  of  existing  methods  of  grading  women 
in  individual  gymnastics  in  colleges  and  universities.  Master’s,  1932.  New 
York.  48  p,  ins. 

Data  were  secured  from  111  replies  to  a  questionnaire  received  from  directors  of 
physical  education  in  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States,  indicating  that  63 
percent  of  the  institutions  reporting  conduct  classes  in  individual  gymnastics,  but  lack  a 
standard  system  for  grading  pupils. 

*  2421.  Olsen,  Edith.  The  analysis  of  some  of  the  factors  that  determine  the 
correlation  of  height  standing  and  height  sitting  with  the  onset  of  adolescence 
in  girls.  ■  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  29  p,  ms. 

2422.  Pedersen,  Lois.  Physical  education  for  women  in  public  junior  col¬ 
leges.  Master’s,  1932.  Nebruska  82  p.  ms. 

♦2423.  Schee,  Blythe  H.  A  study  of  the  swimming  program  for  women 
physical  education  majors  in  the  professional  training  institutions  throughout 
the  country.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  152  p.  ms. 

-■  ♦  2424.  Searing,  Eleanor  V.  A  study  of  the  relation  of  physical  fitness  to  the 
athletic  ability  of  high-sehool  girls.  Master’s,  1931.  New  York.  71  p,  ms. 

Attempt^  to  determine  the  relationship  between  the  physical  fitness  of  high-sehooi  girls 
as  measured  by  Rogers’  tests  and  their  athletic  ability  as  measured  by  the  teacher’s 
judgment  and  their  team  status. 

*2425.  Weiss,  Mercedes  V.  A  study  of  the  effects  of  activity  engaged  in 
during  the  menstrual  period  upon  fatigue  (as  measured  by  the  ergograph). 
Master’s,  1931.  New  York.  23  p.  ms. 

*  2426.  Wilkinson,  Lula  L.  The  present  status  of  physical  education  for 
women  in  Negro  colleges  and  universities.  A  study  of  38  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  60  p.  ms. 

Data  were  secured  from  38  Negro  colleger  and  universities,  with  an  enrollment  ranging 
from  27  to  9i4.  The  study  discusses  gymnasium  buildings  and  equipment,  the  required 
program,  the  outdoor  program  and  facilities,  the  extracurricular  program,  and  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff. 
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2427.  Andrews,  George  E.  Development  of  play  and  recreation  movement  in 
relation  to  India.  Master’s,  1932.  Int.  Y,  M.  0.  A.  Coll.  248  p.  ms 

2428.  Bell,  Elorence.  The  development  of  public  playgrounds.  Master’s, 
1932.  Peabody.  84  p.  ms. 

Shows  that  the  playground  has  developed  rapidly,  has  proven  of  value  to  the  people 
by  giving  them  recreational  facilities,  helped  with  doing  away  with  child  labor,  and  aided 
foreigners  to  become  better  American  citizens. 
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2429.  Byrkit,  Elizabeth.  The  educational  program  of  the  National  parks. 
Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2430.  Caswell,  Lucile.  The  relation  of  the  spontaneous  use  of  play  materials 
to  gain  in  motor  control  of  2-  and  3-year-old  children.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

2431.  Desmond,  Rev .  Gerald  Raymond.  A  study  of  the  relation  between 
stealing  and  recreation  in  635  cases.  Master’s,  1931.  Catholic  Univ. 

2432.  Dimperio,  Peter  P.  Juvenile  delinquencies  in  relation  to  municipal 
playgrounds.  Master’s,  1932.  Int.  Y.  M.  0.  A.  Coll.  60  p.  ms. 

2433.  Fosdick,  Euphemia.  The  dance  in  high-school  curriculum.  Master’s, 
1932.  American  Univ.  60  p.  ms. 

^2434.  Glickstein,  Aaron.  A  study  of  the  leisure-time  habits  of  young 
workers  and  recreational  possibilities :  A  study  of  present  habits  and  recrea¬ 
tional  possibilities  of  students  in  the  East  New  York  continuation  school. 
Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  70  p.  ms. 

2435.  Haynes,  Leota  America.  A  recreational  survey  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 
Master’s,  1932.  Indiana.  101  p.  ms. 

2436.  Ku,  Tsung  Ting.  Provisions  for  recreation  in  city  planning.  Master’s, 
1932.  Stanford. 

2437.  McGrath,  Thomas  S.  Sport  and  outdoor  amusement  in  America  from 
1865  to  1875.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

*2438.  Mignogna,  Milton  E  The  selection  of  games  for  use  in  cases  of 
cardiac  insufficiency.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  63  p.  ms. 

2439.  Mims,  Jimmie.  Annotated  bibliography  of  the  psychology  of  play. 
Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  95  p.  ms. 

2440.  Moffatt,  Barth  Jennings.  The  dance  in  the  life  of  the  early  Greeks. 
Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  62  p.  ms. 

Finds  the  dance  is  an  emotional  expression  of  an  idea,  dream,  or  wish  through  the 
medium  of  bodily  movements ;  that  the  classic  dance  originated  in  Egypt  and  from  there 
passed  on  to  Greece ;  that  the  Greek  dance  was  an  outcome  of  a  national  deBire  for  beauty 
and  was  an  important  part  of  nearly  every  public  and  private  occasion. 

2441  Nelson,  Commodore  Maury.  The  administration  of  playground  activi¬ 
ties  of  163  elementary  schools  in  Washington.  Master’s,  1932.  Washington. 
80  p.  ms. 

2442.  Parker,  Mildred.  Tricks,  stunts  and  optical  illusions  for  recreational 
leaders.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  476  p.  ms. 

Attempts  to  search  out,  organize,  and  classify  material  on  stunts,  tricks,  and  optical 
illusions  which  would  be  of  value  to  recreational  leaders  or  to  anyone  desiring  such 
material  for  indoor  social  entertainment. 

2443.  Quig,  Emily.  The  value  of  recreation  in  summer  sessions.  Master’s, 
1932.  Rutgers. 

2444.  Raynor,  Lois  Willette.  Organized  recreation  for  girls.  Master’s,  1932. 
Columbia. 

2445.  Roberts,  Mary  Price.  A  study  of  children’s  play  in  the  home  environ¬ 
ment.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Iowa.  (Abstract  in:  University  of  Iowa  studies. 
Series  on  aims  and  progress  of  research,  no.  38.  New  series  no.  248.  Ip.) 

Fifteen  records  were  made  and  analyzed  in  the  home  environment  of  10  children  to 
discover  relationships  in  various  factors  in'  play  activities.  Results  would  suggest: 
the  reduction  of  the  minutes  of  overt  emotional  disturbance  and  parentally  inhibited 
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play  activity,  the  amount  of  dangerous  play,  Increasing  tlie  amount  of  manipulatory  and 
constructive  *  activity,  and  the  reduction  of  the  proportion  of  verbal  controls  which 
offered  the  child  no  choice  of  behavior. 

2446.  Roberts,  0.  E.  A  survey  of  recreational  activities  within  six  repre¬ 
sentative  denominations.  Master’s,  1032.  Peabody.  54  p.  ms. 

Shows  the  type  of  work  promoted,  facilities,  and  personnel  employed  in  recreational 
activities  carried  on  by  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Latter-day  Saints, 
and  Episcopal  denominations, 

2447.  Rohret,  Agnes  I*  The  institutionalization  of  recreation.  Master’s, 
1932.  Iowa. 

*  2448.  Schwendener,  Norma.  Game  preferences  of  10,000  fourth  grade  chil¬ 
dren.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Columbia.  New  York  City  [Columbia  university],  1932, 
49  p. 

By  means  of  questionnaires,  data  were  collected  from  administrators  of  the  public- 
school  systems  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Houston,  Tex.,  Detroit  and  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Mich.,  and  Tampa,  Fla.  The  10,000  fourth  grade  children  studied  show  no  sex 
differences  In  choice  of  games,  and  show  a  remarkable  agreement  in  their  choice  of 
games.  The  number  of  games  preferred  by  the  children  was  small. 

2449.  Spensley,  Carol  LaVerne.  Organized  activities  suitable  for  a  private 
camp  for  girls.  Master’s,  1931.  South  Dakota. 

See  also  289,  829,  1272,  1837,  2298,  2371,  2418,  2907. 
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2450.  Boyarsky,  Benjamin,  Sociological  asiMHits  of  Jewish  schools  In  the 
United  States.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia, 

*  2451.  Chamberlain,  Lucy  J.  Organizing  community  forces  to  meet  social 
needs.  A  descriptive  study  of  the  methods  employed  by  social  groups  in  two 
rural  counties  in  organizing  community  forces  to  meet  social  needs,  together 
with  an  analysis  of  the  methods  used  in  collecting  and  recording  the  material. 
Doctor’s,  1932.  New  York.  304  p.  ms. 

The  case  studies  iUustrate  new  types  of  community  cate  records  as  kept  in  a  rural 
county  in  the  middle  western  section  of  the  United  States  and  in  St.  John's  county,  Fla. 

2452.  Cochran,  Ethel  I#.  A  survey,  In  the  light  of  social  needs,  of  high- 
school  and  college  instruction  on  marriage  and  parenthood  and  a  prepared  out¬ 
line  for  such  a  course.  Master’s,  1931,  Coll,  of  the  Pacific. 

*  2453.  Durost,  Walter  N.  Children’s  collecting  activity  related  to  social 
factors.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T,  C,  Col.  XJniv*  New  York  City,  Teachers  college, 
Columbia  university,  1932.  115  p,  (Contributions  to  education,  no.  535.) 

Determines  the  relationship  which  existed  between  collecting  activity  of  children  and 
other  measurable  social  factors  such  as  intelligence,  economic  and  cultural  background, 
social  and  emotional  adjustment.  An  experiment  was  carried  out  in  Lewiston,  Maine, 
during  the  summer  of  1951  with  two  groups  of  children.  Data  Indicate  a  similarity 
between  the  sexes  in  collecting  activities;  there  were  evidences  of  unreliability  in  the 
questionnaire  check  list  method,  especially  in  the  matter  of  average  number  of  collections 
per  child;  no  significant  relationship  can  be  found  between  collecting  activity  and 
economic  status,  cultural  background,  or  aocial  adequacy  or  Inferiority. 

2454.  Elroc,  Henry.  A  survey  of  the  practices  of  locul  i>areat-teucty?r  asso¬ 
ciations.  Master’s,  1932,  Coll,  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.  77  p.  ms. 

The  majority  of  persons,  coming  into  contact  with  the  work  of  the  home  and  school 
movement,  agrees  that  it  is  a  valuable  agency  for  aiding  in  the  solution  of  many  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  home  and  the  school ;  organised  and  properly  planned  guidance  of 
the  work  of  the  local  parent-teacher  associations  must  displace  the  present  confusion 
as  to  the  proper  aims  and  objectives  for  these  bodies. 
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*  2455.  Emerson,  Lynn  A.  History  and  present  status  of  employment  service 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  New  York  City.  Doctor’s,  1931.  New  York.  247  p.  ms. 

Data  were  secured  from  annual  reports  of  the  New  York  City  association  since  1852 ; 
personal  interviews  with  secretaries  in  the  several  branches;  records  of  5,810  men  and 
boys  served  by  the  employment  departments  of  six  branches;  reports  of  similar  studies 
and  records  of  employment  services  of  other  social  agencies  In  the  New  York  area ; 
replies  to  a  questionnaire  of  400  men  placed  by  the  branches  during  1029  and  replies 
to  279  letters  to  employer-users  of  the  service ;  and  from  all  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  which  provide  organized  Y.  M.  C.  A.  employment  service, 

2456.  Evans,  Dina  Rees.  Changes  in  social  behavior  and  emotional  attitudes 
of  high-school  students  participating  In  dramatic  art  in  the  high  school  of  Cleve' 
land  Heights,  Ohio.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Iowa.  (Abstract  in:  University  of  Iowa 
studies,  Series  on  aims  and  progress  of  research,  no.  38.  New  series,  no. 
248.  1  p.) 

Testa  applied  to  75  high-school  students  showed:  Individuals  of  the  ascendant  type 
showed  better  social  adjustment,  a  revitalized  interest  in  school  work,  and  more  desir¬ 
able  habits  of  conduct ;  submissive  individuals  gained  in  self-confidence ;  the  behavior  of 
the  -  neurotic  personalities,  with  but  two  exceptions,  showed  a  marked  .gain  in  poise, 
self-control,  and  emotional  balance;  students  in  the  average  group  showed  better  social 
and  emotional  adjustment ;  a  few  showed  no  change. 

2457.  Erench,  Ethelinda.  Changes  in  the  American  home.  Master’s,  1932. 
Peabody.  107  p.  ms. 

Surveys  the  physical  changes  in  the  home  from  the  settlement  of  America  to  the 
present:  Houses,  interiors,  effects  of  science  and  invention,  and  domestic  economy. 

2458.  Hall,  Irma  M.  The  function  of  drive  in  education.  Master’s,  1932 

Colorado.  • 

2459.  Hanlon,  Katherine  M.  The  foster  home  movement  in  the  United  States. 
Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

2460.  Hansell,  Alice  Mildred.  The  influence  of  the  number  of  children  upon 
the  distribution  of  family  expenditures.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll. 

*  2461.  Hoffeditz,  E.  Louise.  Family  resemblances  in  personality  traits* 
Master’s,  1932.  Penn.  State.  53  p.  ms. 

A  study  was  made  of*  family  resemblances  in  neurotic  tendency,  self-sufficiency,  and 
dominance  in  100  families  containing  at  least  two  children  of  high-school  age  or  older. 
The  456  members  of  the  100  feunilles  answered  the  questions  on  the  Personality  inven¬ 
tory.  Data  indicate  that  there  is  little  agreement  beween  family  members.  Sons  and 
older  children  appear  less  neurotic  and  more- self-sufficient  than  daughters  and  younger 
children. 

2462.  Johnson,  Pearl  Webb.  The  philosophical  foundations  of  the  concept  of 
purpose.  Norman,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1932.  275  p.  ms. 

:  2463:  Karpf ,  Maiutice  J oseph.  The  scientific  basis  of  social  work ;  a  study  in 
family  case  work.  Doctor’s,  1931.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  New  York  City,  Colum¬ 
bia  university  press,  1931.  424  p. 

2464.  Kiefer,  Lena  R.  The  social  guidance  of  senior  high  school  girls  by 
means  of  group  discussion.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  72  p.  ms. 

The  study  is  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  description  of  two  years  of  experimenting 
with  group  discussion  as  a  technique  for  social  guidance.  The  activity,  which  is  known 
as  the  Charm  school,  is  a  part  of  the  extracurricular  program  of  the  school. 

2465.  Kinter,  Madaline.  An  analysis  of  some  child-parent  relationships. 
Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

2466.  Kniffin,  Earl.  Social  problems  in  the  families  of  high-school  students 
In  the  central  section  of  Oklahoma.  Master’s,  1931.  Oklahoma  A.  and  M. 
Coll. 
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2467.  Leming,  Bertha  Olive.  Social  service  department  of  the  Indianapolis 
schools.  Master’s,  1931.  Indiana. 

2468.  Lindquist,  Ruth*  The  family  in  the  present  social  order.  Doctor’s, 

1931.  North  Carolina. 

2469.  McCoy,  Leo  E.  The  trend  of  education  of  members  of  “  Who’s  Who  in 
America”  as  shown  by  volumes  1,  6,  11,  and  16.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  40 
p.  ms. 

2470.  Marsh,  May  Case.  Life  and  work  of  the  churches  in  an  interstitial 
area.  Doctor’s,  1932.  New  York.  674  p.  ms. 

Determines  the  status  of  the  various  churches  in  the  East  Harlem  section  of  New 
York  City ;  and  studies  their  influence  on  the  various  nationalities  ;  the  changes  in  home 
and  economic  conditions,  and  in  religious  beliefs;  their  methods  of  meeting  their  objec¬ 
tives  and  in  serving  the  community,  their  problems,  and  the  attitudes  of  young  people 
to  church. 

2471.  Miller,  Evelyn.  Certain  factors  contributing  to  cultural  Information. 
Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ. 

Aims  to  study  the  educative  factors  as  represented  by  certain  elements  in  the  heredity, 
family  background,  environment,  contacts  with  other  people,  travel,  school  training, 
study  habits,  recreations,  and  unique  experiences  in  the  lives  of  50  women  students 
making  high  scores  and  50  women  making  low  scores  on  a  comprehensive  test  of  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  science,  _  fine  arts,  foreign  literature,  history,  and  the  social  studios. 

2472.  Reed,  Dorothy.  Leisure  time  in  Little  Italy.  Doctor’s,  1931.  T.  C., 
Col.  Univ. 

This  Is  a  comparative  study  of  the  leisure  preferences  of  adolescent  girls  of  foreign 
parentage  living  in  a  metropolitan  community,  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of 
differences  In  relation  to  behavior  as  a  background  for  social  educational  planning. 
Data  were  secured  from  interviews  with  adolescent  girls  of  Public  school  108,  Hunter 
high  school  settlement  clubs,  and  an  institution  for  delinquent  girls,  parents,  teachers, 
social  workers  and  u  the  Law.” 

*  2473.  Retail,  George  A.  Some  environmental  factors  influencing  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  children  through  the  grades.  Doctor’s,  1932.  New  York.  91  p.  ms. 

Studies  socio-economic  status,  emotional  instability,  and  health  habits  in  relation  to 
grade  and  achievement  progress  is  training  schools,  grades  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 

2474,  Robertson,  Charles  E,  Community  work  in  the  Y.M.O.A*  Master’s, 

1932.  Int.  Y.M.C.A.  Coll. 

*  2475.  Rorem,  Silas  O.  A  study  of  the  home  training  of  senior-high  pupils. 
Doctor’s,  1932.  New  York.  174!  p.  ms. 

Compares  reports  of  1,191  senior-high  pupils,  divided  into  five  ranks  of  school  success, 
representing  nine  communities  In  four  states,  In  relation  to  120  selected  home  practices 
involved  in  the  ”  seven  cardinal  principles  ”  set  up  as  educational  objectives. 

2476.  Rowland,  John  Howard.  The  summer  camp  and  its  relation  to  the 
organization  of  personality  from  the  standpoint  of  social  psychology.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1931.  Nebraska. 

2477.  Seyfarth,  Era nk  George,  Relation  of  the  family  to  the  church  and  the 
school  in  Sturgeon  community  in  Boone  county.  Mo*  Master’s,  1931.  South. 
Methodist, 

2478.  Shaus,  Hazel  Spencer.  An  experimental  investigation  of  methods  in 
parent  education.  Master’s,  1981.  Iowa, 

The  study  was  undertaken  to  compare  the  lecture  method  and  the  study-discussion 
method  of  teaching  parents.  Six  child  study  classes  of  approximately  20  members  each 
were  organised  In  Davenport,  Iowa,  8  of  which  were  taught  by  the  one  method  and  3  by 
the  other.  Factors  such  as  reading  material  available,  number  of  meetings,  study  helps 
provided,  etc.,  were  kept  constant  throughout  the  experiment. 
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2470,  Simon,  Dorothy  Kavinoky.  The  effect  of  movies  on  children.  Mas¬ 
ter's,  1031.  Buffalo. 

*  2480.  Sonquist,  David  Emmanuel.  Techniques  for  discovering  the  interests 
of  Young  men’s  Christian  association  applicants.  The  discovery  and  meaning  of 
interests  in  program  building.  Doctor’s,  1931.  Chicago.  New  York  City,  As¬ 
sociation  press,  1931.  177  p, 

A  study  was  made  of  439  members  of  the  Young  men’s  Christian  association  of  Engle¬ 
wood,  Ill.  The  study  describes  the  development  of  the  interest  finder  which  could  be 
filled  out  and  interpreted  with  the  applicant  within  the  space  of  an  hour.  Scoring- 
norms  were  worked  out  from  the  answers  of  75  of  the  most  active  and  influential  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  committees  of  management,  program  committees,  and  members  of  several: 
years’  standing,  to  the  301  Items  on  the  Interest  finder. 

2481.  Swieda,  Mrs.  Wanda  G.  A  survey  of  research  in  problems  of  the  family 
and  marriage.  Master’s,  1932,  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  67  p.  ms. 

Analyzes  71  studies  in  problems  of  the  family  and  marriage  using  research  methods^ 
for  collecting  data,  published  during  the  period  1920-1930. 

2482.  Teeters,  Hegley  K.  Censorship  as  a  control  device  regulating  sex: 
behavior.  Doctor’s,  1931.  Ohio.  186  p.  ms. 

2483.  Wubben,  Horace  J.  Relationships  of  home,  church,  and  school.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Colorado. 

See  also  41,  119,  198,  295,  1516,  1588,  1795,  1973,  2298,  2374  ;  and  under  Child  study  ; 
Elementary  education ;  Higher  education ;  Junior  high  schools ;  Secondary  education 
Special  subjects  of  curriculum;  and  Tests  of  social  adaptation. 
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2484.  Abramson,  Harold.  The  influence  of  disease  upon  motor  development: 
during  childhood.  Master’s,  1982.  Columbia. 

2485.  Blee,  Emily  Lucretia.  The  child’s  understanding  of  motives.  Master’s,. 
1932.  Columbia. 

2486.  Board,  Mary  Helen.  Case  studies  of  inattentive  children.  Master’s, 
1982.  Peabody.  153  p.  ms. 

It  was  found  that  children  were  inattentive  due  to  low  mentality,  poor  health,  home- 
conditions,  and  type  of  school. 

2487.  Erwin,  Doris.  The  amount,  the  distribution,  and  various  accompanying 
conditions  of  the  sleep  of  children  of  2  months  to  14  years  of  age.  Master’s,. 
1931.  Iowa  St.  Coll. 

2488.  Parley,  Gertrude  Allen.  Study  in  child  thought,  language,  and  logic. 
Master’s,  1981.  Coll,  of  the  Pacific. 

2489.  Gates,  Arthur  I.,  and  Scott,  Adelin  White.  Characteristics  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  motor  speed  and  dexterity  among  young  children.  Pedagogical  semi¬ 
nary  and  Journal  of  genetic  psychology,  89:423-54,  December  1931. 

Data  were  secured  on  50  young  children,  mainly  from  4.5  to  6  years  of  age  In  the 
kindergarten  class  of  the  Horace  Mann  school,  by  means  of  Stanford-Binet  mental  age 
tests,  and  ratings  of  four  teachers  on  general  motor  speed  and  skill  of  each  pupil,  on 
17  motor  tests.  The  motor  speed  and  dexterity  tests  used  were  poor  indicators  of 
Intelligence. 

2490.  Gates,  Louise  Ward.  An  experimental  study  of  the  after  effect  of 
visually  observed  movement.  Master’s,  1931.  Brown. 

249L  Hansburg,  Henry.  The  effect  of  emotional  stimulations  of  fright  and 
interest,  in  producing  changes  in  the  intelligence  quotient.  Master’s,  1931 
Coll,  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.  79  p.  ms. 
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2492.  Hanson,  Rose  L.  A  study  in  children’s  use  of  money.  Master’s,  1932. 
Iowa. 

*2493.  Heinrich,  Desdemona  L.  Dietary  habits  of  elementary  school  chil¬ 
dren.  An  evaluation  of  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  adequacy  of  the  daily 
food  intake  of  463  elementary  school  children  of  American,  Jewish,  and  Italian 
parents  living  in  urban  and  suburban  New  York  City.  Doctor’s,  1932.  New 
York.  144  p.  ms. 

The  children  studied  were  boys  and  girls  ranging  in  age  from  4  to  12  years,  whose 
families  lived  on  different  economic  levels.  About  70  percent  of  the  cases  had  the 
recommended  amount  of  food  for  their  ages :  about  50  percent  of  the  children  eat  only 
approved  foods.  The  evening  meal  reflected  racial  food  habits  to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  other  meals. 

2494.  Herbst,  Edithe.  An  experimental  study  of  social  behavior  stimulated 
in  young  children  by  certain  play  materials.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

2495.  Hocking,  Albert  Edward.  Early  adolescent  behavior.  Master’s,  1931. 
South  Dakota. 

2496.  Kelting,  Lillian.  An  Investigation  of  certain  feeding,  sleeping,  crying, 
and  social  behavior  of  young  infants.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

2497.  Milton,  Hortense  G.  The  play  behavior  of  children  classified  on  the 
basis  of  chronological  age.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

2498.  Natkins,  Ruth.  A  comparison  of  originality  In  the  Imagination  of 
normal  children  at  different  age  levels.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

2499.  Sangster,  Charles  Ford.  Educational  retardation  of  children  exhibiting 
behavior  disorders.  Master’s,  1932,  Chicago.  180  p.  ms. 

Finds  that  Intelligence  ia  the  outstanding  difference,  with  many  small  differences 
between  normal  and  retarded  children  in  physical,  mental,  social,  and  behavior  dis¬ 
orders. 

2500.  Sargent,  Elise  Hitt*  A  study  of  girls*  welfare  centers  in  the  Los 
Angeles  city  schools.  Master’s,  3932.  Southern  California. 

*  2501,  Schmidt,  George  H.  The  relation  of  certain  anthropometric  charac¬ 
teristics  to  the  weight  of  high-school  boys.  Doctor’s,  1932.  New  York.  56 
p.  ms. 

Determines  the  relation  of  the  length  of  the  total  skeleton,  depth  and  breadth  of  the 
torso  skeleton,  size  of  certain  muscular  tissues,  and  the  thickness  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  to  the  total  body  weight  of  high-school  boys,  A  total  of  1,000  boys,  ranging  in 
age  from  13  to  17  years,  inclusive,  were  measured  during  the  year  1081,  The  boys 
were  from  the  Richmond  Hill  high  school  in  New  York  City.  It  was  found  that  the 
correlation  of  height  with  weight  is  not  as  high  as  some  other  skeletal  characteristics. 
There  is  a  shift  in  the  importance  of  the  weight  and  skeleton  relationship  from  hip 
width  to  chest  size  as  the  person  grows  older. 

2502.  Shirley,  M.  M*  The  first  two  years,  a  study  of  25  babies.  Yol.  1. 
Postural  and  locomotor  development*  Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota 
press,  1931.  227  p. 

The  infants  studied  were  of  a  somewhat  superior  and  social  class.  They  were 
observed  in  the  homes  at  intervals  ranging  from  daily  to  biweekly  towards  the  end  of 
the  period  of  observation.  The  results  favor  a  maturation  theory  of  the  development 
of  ability,  and  the  existence  of  Innate  differences  in  motor  skill  Is  strongly  suggested. 

2503.  Wallis,  Ruth  Sawtell.  How  children  grow.  An  anthropometric  study 
of  private  school  children  from  2  to  8  years  of  age*  Iowa  City,  University  of 
Iowa,  1931.  137  p.  (University  of  Iowa  studies*  New  series  no.  20$.  Studies 
in  child  welfare,  vol.  5,  no.  1.  August  1,  1931.) 

The  main  group  of  children  In  this  study  attended  private  schools  in  New  York  City. 
The  majority  are  from  the  City  and  Country  school,  a  smaller  group  with  fewer 
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measurements  from  the  Hornet*  Mann  school,  anti  29  ehlhlreu  front  the  Institute  of  child 
development  of  Columbia  university.  The  records  studied  are  mainly  of  two  types, 
direct  measurements  taken  on  the  living  child  and  measurements  made  on  roentgenograms 
of  the  same  individuals.  The  number  of  New  York  private  school  children  Is  239,  of 
whom  151  are  from  the  City  and  Country  school.  Data  indicate  that  a  child,  unless  be  is 
accelerated  or  retarded  hy  change  to  a  better  or  a  worse  environment  or  checked  by 
severe  illness,  will  continue  to  grow  at  an  approximation  of  his  original  rate  in  relation 
to  others  of  his  racial  and  social  group.  The  tendency  of  the  human  body  is  to  grow 
with  the  various  parts  proportionate  to  one  another  in  all  stages  from  fetal  life  to 
maturity  and  for  all  parts  to  increase  in  harmony  to  total  stature. 

2504.  Wilker,  Marguerite.  The*  behavior  of  children  and  adults.  Course  for 
parents  and  teachers.  Ann  Arbor,  University  of  Michigan,  3931.  Oft  p. 

This  course  of  study  is  the  result  of  experience  with  study  clubs  for  four  years. 
Most  of  the  experimental  work  was  carried  on  at  Cornell  university  in  connection  with 
the  nursery  Bchool  of  the  New’  York  State  college  of  home  economics.  The  study 
material  was  used  by  several  hundred  groups  in  New  York  State  home  bureau  units, 
parent-teacher  associations,  the  Child  conservation  league,  the  American  association  of 
university  women,  by  classes  in  parent  education  at  Cornell  university,  and  several 
Classes  in  child  education  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

2505.  Williams,  Mrs .  Beulah  Gray.  Oral  speech  development  of  a  child 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  24  months.  Master’s,  1931.  Indiana. 

2506.  Wyman,  Mary  May.  Seasonal  growth  in  height  and  weight  among 
white  and  colored  children.  Master’s,  1931.  Chicago.  126  p. 

The  physical  measurements  of  children  of  the  white  and  Negro  races  in  the  schools 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  were  recorded  by  seasons,  and  the  results  compared  with  similar 
records  in  other  studies. 

See  also :  276,  298,  2920. 
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2507.  Aznakian,  Yeznique  Charles.  A  historical  sketch  of  the  character 
education  movement  in  the  United  States.  Master’s,  1931.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ. 
91  p.  ms. 

Suggests  that  the  present  emphasis  on  character  education  Is  partly  due  to  the  seculari¬ 
sation  of  education  and  partly  due  to  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  educators  that 
something  is  wrong  with  onr  educational  systems  as  evidenced  by  social  conditions, 

2508.  Blanchard,  Birdsall  E.  A  behavior  frequency  rating  scale  for  the 
measurement  of  character  and  personality  in  high-shool  classroom  situations. 
Master’s,  1982.  Iowa. 


2509.  Cullen,  Ruth  Wheeler.  A  study  of  modem  trends  In  character  educa¬ 
tion  in  public  elementary  schools  as  evidenced  by  courses  of  study  of  typo 
'  cities  and  states.  Master’s,  1931.  Loyola,  98  p.  ms. 


2510.  Cumutt,  John  Monroe.  A  character  education  study  as  carried  on  in 
a  Los  Angeles  junior  high  school.  Master’s,  1982.  Southern  California. 


2511.  Evans,  William  Kennedy.  Character  rating  in  the  public  high  schools 
of  Tennessee.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  93  p.  ms. 


pr5ctlce8‘.ll85<i  by  0enlor  schools  in  determining,  recording,  and  using 

pup118’ and  comparlD*  the  t* 


2512.  Elynn,  Thomas  Augustin.  Character  development  in  reunions  and 
nonreUgeous  schools  from  the  viewpoint  of  sanction.  Master’s,  1832.  Boston 


W'  t  psychological  «PPr°a<*  to  the  problem  of  character 
training  in  Institutions  of  higher  education.  Master's,  1882.  Columbia. 
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2514.  Geznique,  Charles  A.  A  historical  sketch  of  the  character  education 
movement  in  the  United  States.  Master’s,  1931.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  91  p,  ms. 
Indicates  that  the  present  emphasis  on  character  education  is  due  partly  to  the 
secularization  of  education  and  partly  to  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  educators  that 
something  is  wrong  with  our  educational  system  as  evidenced  hy  social  conditions. 

*  2515.  Gill,  Joseph  Clarence.  The  extent  to  which  high-school  papers  aid  In 
developing  loyalty.  Master’s,  1932.  Penn.  State.  47  p.  ms. 

Attempts  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  high -school  paper  is  being  used  to 
develop  loyalty,  the  type  of  loyalty  that  Is  being  encouraged,  and  the  degree  to  which 
the  different  types  of  loyalty  are  being  urged.  Data  were  collected  from  180  high-school 
papers  from  29  states  and  the  territories  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  The  high-school  paper 
devotes  9.59  percent  of  its  space  to  developing  loyalty.  The  higher  types  of  loyalty  are 
being  frankly  cultivated,  the  vicious  types  are  being  urged  to  a  slight  extent. 

2510.  Greenawalt,  Irma  May.  A  study  in  appraisal  of  character  adjustments. 
Master’s,  1932.  CornelL  107  p.  ms. 

2517.  Hartshorne,  Hugh.  Character  in  human  relations.  New  York  City, 
Charles  Scribner’s  sons,  1932.  367  p. 

Part  1  discusses  the  present  situation  in  character  education ;  part  2  deals  with  theories 
of  character;  part  3  discusses  character  us  effective  functioning;  and  part  4  deals  with 
the  method  and  organization  of  character  education. 

2518.  Haupt'  Bertha  V.  Character  training  in  the  first  three  grades  of  the 
elementary  school.  Master’s,  1931.  Louisiana. 

2519.  Hayes,  Lotta  Louisa,.  The  Christ-pattern,  an  Important  factor  in  char¬ 
acter  education.  Master’s,  1932.  Wichita.  115  p.  ms. 

2520.  McClumpha,  Thomas.  Character  education  possibilities  In  a  junior 
high  school  leaders  corps.  Master’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  12  p.  ms. 

The  success  of  a  leader  depends  most  upon  ability  to  got  support  and  response  without 
hurting  the  feelings  of  his  fellows. 

2521.  Mailer,  J.  B.  Conflicting  ideals  and  their  bearing  upon  character  edu¬ 
cation.  Journal  of  educational  research,  25 : 101-37,  March  1932. 

Determines  the  extent  of  agreement  among  educationists  m  regard  to  problems  of  moral 


2522. 


The  measurement  of  conflict  between  honesty  and  group  loyalty 
Journal  of  educational  psychology,  23:187-91,  March  1932. 

Measures  and  analyzes  children's  behavior  in  a  situation  involving  a  moral  conflict. 
Positive  correlation  was  found  between  honesty  and  cooperutlon  when  no  conflict  is 
present.  W ten  there  is  a  conflict,  when  children  are  given  an  opportunity  to  be  deceptive 

s^jss:  n?  ss 

*  2528.  Martini,  Augusta  S.  The  effect  of  a  formal  course  In  character  train- 
Ing  upon  the  leaders  and  trailers  In  the  1881  senior  class  of  the  Trenton  senior 
high  school.  Master's,  1982.  New  York.  92  pi  ms. 

2524.  Meredith,  Howard  V.  The  construction  of  a  correspondence  conrse  In 
character  education.  Master’s,  1982.  Iowa. 

2525  —  and  Maury,  James  C.  A  brief  history  of  character  educa- 

8ip- 

totte  &te8ttoe.eS  CharaCt6r  eaUCatt°n  fr0“  the  <*«*«*«  «*  Canaan  by  the  Hebrew, 
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2527.  Olson,  Willard  C.  The  clinical  use  of  behavior  rating  schedules. 
Journal  of  juvenile  research,  15  :  237-45,  October  1931. 

*  2528.  Patterson,  George  S.  Foresight  in  relation  to  character.  A  study  of 
the  ability  of  children  to  foresee  and  to  judge  the  social  consequences  of  their 
actions,  and  its  relation  to  character.  Doctor’s,  1931.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  Tokyo, 
Japan,  Nichibel  printing  company,  1931.  99  p. 

*  2529.  Sander,  Samuel  C.  An  analysis  of  the  content  of  high-school  readings 
in  German  literature  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  their  potential  contri¬ 
bution  to  moral  education.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  116  p.  ms. 

2530.  Shean,  Sister  Mary  Wendelin.  Student  government  as  a  means  of 
character  training.  Master’s,  1931.  Loyola.  92  p.  ms. 

*  2531.  Swab,  James  C.  The  reliability  and  validity  of  pupil  estimates  as  a 
measuring  tool.  Master’s,  1932.  Penn.  State.  82  p.  ms. 

A  seventh  grade  section  and  an  eighth  grade  section,  each  containing  boys  and  girls, 
were  used  in  the  investigation.  The  members  of  each  section  ranked  one  another  on  the 
character  traits,  honesty,  and  courtesy;  on  the  mental  traits,  brightness,  and  arithmetic 
ability  as  shown  by  their  intelligence  quotients  and  arithmetic  grades ;  and  on  the 
physical  traits,  height,  and  age.  It  was  found  that  the  estimates  by  pupils  were  reliable 
and  valid,  and  can  be  used  as  measuring  tools. 

2532.  Symonds,  Perdval  M.  Diagnosing  the  personality  of  high-school  youth. 
School,  43 : 605-606,  August  11,  1932. 

2533.  Thompson,  Bussell  Irvin.  Honesty  education :  an  experimental  study. 
Doctor’s,  1932.  Yale. 

2534.  Twomey,  Marcella  Ann.  Children’s  concepts  of  truthfulness.  Master’s, 
1931.  Loyola.  103  p.  ms. 

2535.  Watson,  Goodwin.  Measures  of  character  and  personality.  Psycho¬ 
logical  bulletin,  29:147-76,  February  1932. 

Reviews  tests  developed  during  1932  and  studies  using  character  tests,  published  that 
year:  includes  a  bibliography  of  171  titles. 

2536.  Willis,  Bessie  L.  A  study  of  attitudes  and  moral  judgments  In  certain 
home  and  school  situations.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

See  also  145,  170,  184,  209,  345,  351,  427,  1796,  2579. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  CHURCH  EDUCATION 

2537.  Albert,  Harold  Baynal.  A  study  of  the  correlation  of  the  school 
advancement  and  the  church  activities  of  the  high-school  pupils  of  Brackenridge 
high  school,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Master’s,  1931.  Okla.  A.  and  M.  Coll. 

*  2538.  Andrews,  Mary  Edith.  The  genesis  of  the  ethical  teaching  of  Paul. 
Doctor’s,  1931.  Chicago.  Chicago,  Ill.,  University  of  Chicago,  1931.  20  p. 

Indicates  that  his  teachings  were  the  product  of  his  social  experience. 

2539.  Austin,  Orval  H.  The  legal  status  of  Bible  reading  and  other  religious 
influences  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

2540.  Bancroft,  Zenas  Daniel.  A  study  of  the  concept  of  God  as  held  by  those 
of  high-school  age  In  a  selected  community.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

2541.  Blakesley,  Bobert  L  The  use  of  the  Bible  in  religious  education. 
Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 
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2642.  Breck,  John  William  Otho.  Religious  life  and  attitudes  of  high-school 
pupils.  Master’s,  1932.  Indiana.  148 _p.  ms. 

2643  Conry,  Edward  Bartholmew.  Catholic  education  in  the  Diocese  of 
Cleveland.  Master’s,  1931.  John  Carroll. 

2544.  Crayton,  Alfred  L.  The  Old  Testament  in  Junior  church  school. 
Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

2645.  Deeter,  Esther.  Methods  of  effective  Bible  study.  Master’s,  193a 
Columbia. 

2546.  Dorrenbach,  Sister  M.  Josine.  Religious  poems  for  elementary  schoola 
Master’s,  1931.  Marquette. 

2547.  Edwards,  Earl  Jackson.  A  mnemonic  method  of  Bible  study.  Master’s, 
1932.  Southern  California. 

2548.  Einwechter,  Sister  M.  Georgina.  A  study  of  a  few  of  the  religious 
costumes  of  women  worn  in  the  United  States.  Master’s,  1931.  T.  C.,  Col. 
Univ.  75  p.  ms. 

In  nearly  every  instance  the  religions  habit  is  taken  from  the  dress  of  the  people  of 
the  country  of  the  time  of  its  foundation ;  in  some  cases  it  is  the  peasant  costume,  In 
others  the  widow's  dress  with  slight  changes.  Some  founders  have  taken  the  dress  of 
the  community  where  its  first  members  were  trained,  changing  the  color  and  shape 
slightly,  and  some  other  founders  have  adopted  the  habit  of  one  of  the  old  religious 
orders  with  whom  they  were  affiliated. 

2549.  Elliot,  Ethel  Mary.  Coordinating  instruction  and  introducing  new 
methods  in  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  church,  Dayton,  Ohio :  A  record  of  experimental 
work.  Master’s,  1932.  T.  0.,  Col.  Univ.  53  p.  ms. 

2550.  Ewald,  Geraldine.  Workers  in  religious  education:  Their  Biblical 
knowledge  and  their  attitudes  toward  religious  principles  and  social  ethics. 
Master’s,  1932.  Nebraska.  61  p.  ms. 

*  2551.  Eidelis,  Sister  M.  A  study  of  the  vocabulary  of  some  religion  texts 
for  the  elementary  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Catholic  Univ.  Washington,  D.C., 
Catholic  education  press,  1932.  42  p.  (Catholic  university  of  America.  Edu¬ 
cational  research  monographs,  vol.  7,  no.  3,  June  15,  1932.) 

Discovers  by  means  of  scientific  analysis  the  degree  to  which  vocabulary  content  of 
the  books  examined  conform  to  modern  requirements.  The  books  studied  were  four  books 
In  “  The  Spiritual  way  ”  series  by  Mother  Bolton  and  a  series  of  three  smaller  volumes 
by  Father  W.  R.  Kelly. 

2552.  Fitzgerald,  George  Dakin.  Episcopal  schools  for  boys.  Master's,  1981. 
Brown. 

2553.  Goeraer,  Virginia.  Use  of  purposive  stories  In  enriching  junior  wor¬ 
ship  services  in  the  church  school.  Master’s,  1931.  South.  Methodist. 

2554.  Grafton,  Thomas  H.  The  relation  of  Biblical  information  to  the 
ability  to  make  ethical  discriminations  in  first  and  second  year  high-school  chil¬ 
dren.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern, 

2555.  Hahn,  Herbert  W.  The  value  of  drama  in  religious  education.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Columbia* 

2556.  Harris,  Everett  Tomlinson.  The  integration  of  work  with  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  denomination.  Master’s,  1932.  Yale. 

2557.  Hayes,  John  Wesley.  The  junior  church  in  the  Negro  community* 
Master’s,  1932.  Wichita.  98  p,  ms. 
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2558.  Hertzler,  Silas.  Attendance  in  Mennonite  schools  and  colleges,  1930-31. 
1931.  Goshen,  Ind.  Goshen  college. 

2559.  Hiatt,  Russell  Frederick.  A  history  of  religions  education  in  the 
church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  Master’s,  1932.  Vale. 


2560.  Huff,  Mary  B.  A  method  of  constructing  a  kindergarten  curriculum  in 
religious  education  for  underprivileged  children.  Master’s,  1932.  American 
Univ.  126  p.  ms. 


2561.  Jennings,  Sarah  Brown.  Score  card  for  measuring  Biblical  material 
for  church  school  curricula.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California, 


2562.  Kendall,  David  0.  Toward  an  understanding  of  the  Church’s  problem 
of  Christian  education  for  adults.  Masters,  1932.  Columbia. 


2563.  Lawton,  Alice  Stockton.  The  development  of  the  curriculum  of  South¬ 
ern  Baptist  Sunday  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  IVabody.  100  p.  ms, 

*  2564.  Lindholm,  Paul  R.  The  development  of  the  Christian  hymn  and  its 
contributions  to  the  church.  Master’s,  1931.  New  York.  139  p.  ins, 

2565.  Ludwig,  Sylvester  Theodore.  The  rise,  development,  and  present  status 
of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene  in  the  United 
States.  Master’s,  1932.  Wichita.  75  p.  ms. 


2566.' Iff cGavran,  Donald  A.  Education  and  the  beliefs  of  popular  Hinduism 
Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ. 


Indicates  that  Mohammedans,  Hindus,  and  Christians  urc  remarkably  nllko  In  belief 
about  popular  Hinduism;  schooling  is  accompanied  by  decrease  in  adherence  to  the 
beliefs  of  popular  Hinduism ;  as  between  Intelligence  and  school  experience,  school  ,,x„rrl- 
woe  Is  the  larger  factor  in  the  change  of  beliefs;  that  there  Is  n  marked  swing  amongst 
«r!.  .vSef?»dary  scl1001  students  toward  views  which  are  .acceptable  to  Christians;  and 
that  the  differences  between  all  groups,  except  mission  school  Hindus  and  mission  middle 
school  Christians  are  significant. 


mead,  James  C.  Activities  and  responsibilities  of  church  school  work¬ 
ers  In  25  Protestant  churches.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

2568.  Midworth,  Alice  E.  Worship  in  the  church  school.  Muster’s,  1932. 
Columbia, 


na  °71S,..Virff11  DiXon-  Forces  wMeh  bn™  Produced  the  Board  of 
Christian  education.  [Master’s]  1932.  Smith,  Methodist. 

2570.  Oakley,  Saradale.  Old  Testament  narratives  in  a  modern  religions  edu¬ 
cation  curriculum.  Master’s,  1982.  Peabody.  96  p.  ms. 

*2571.  Okada,  Gosaku.  The  significance  of  Dr.  John  Dowry's  philosophy  for 
religion.  Master’s,  ,1931.  New  York.  65  p.  ms. 
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2574.  Prugh,  Sarah  M.  Present  status  of  parish  directors  of  religions  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  with  respect  to  parishes  served,  training, 
activities,  and  problems.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

2575.  Reynolds,  Clarence  'William.  Religion  and  religious  agencies  at  13 
selected  student  centers.  Master’s,  1932.  Yale. 

257G.  Salisbury*  Jessie  Wilder.  The  influence  of  Christianity  on  education. 
Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2577.  Shechtman,  Aaron.  The  teaching  of  the  Bible  hi  the  3-year  Congrega¬ 
tional  Hebrew  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

257S.  Smith,  Maidee.  The  amount  and  usage  of  New  Testament  material  in 
the  junior  course  closely  graded  church  school  courses.  Master’s,  1932.  North¬ 
western. 

2579.  Stryker,  Veda.  Relationship  between  Biblical  comprehension,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  moral  and  ethical  concepts,  and  some  phases  of  conduct  among  students 
of  the  B.  Mitchell  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

*  25S0.  Tate,  Edward  Mowbray,  Church  school  curricula  and  education  for 
Protestant  church  unity.  An  analysis  of  religious  education  materials  used  by 
six  denominations  in  training  children  for  church  membership,  in  the  light  of 
denominational  pronouncements  favoring  the  movement  for  church  unity.  Doc¬ 
tor’s,  1932.  Columbia.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  James  M.  Armstrong,  1932.  95  p. 

The  denominations  studied  were:  Congregational  and  Christian,  Disciples  of  Christ, 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal  South,  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  and 
Presbyterian,  U.S.A.  A  study  was  made  of  church  school  texts,  denominational  periodi¬ 
cals  for  teachers,  junior  and  intermediate  j-oeioty  programs,  and  some  week-day  school 
courses.  Data  Indicate  that  the  church  school  reaches  most  of  the  boys  and  girls,  but  that 
its  materials  make  utile  provision  for  practical  training  in  cooperation. 

2581.  Taylor,  George  Earrand,  The  use  in  religious  education  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  approach  to  religion  and  theology.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

*  25S2.  Tippett,  Donald  H.  A  comparative  study  of  racial  opinions  held  by 
certain  religious  and  educational  groups.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  75  p.  ms. 

2583.  Todd,  Bella  B.  Religious  education  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Texas 
and  other  States.  Master’s,  1932.  Texas. 

2584.  Vernon,  Walter  Newton,  }r.  Young  people’s  movement  in  the  Methodist 
church,  [Master’s!  1931.  South,  Methodist. 

2585.  White,  Paul  C,  The  nature  and  outcome  of  worship.  Doctor’s,  1932. 
Northwestern. 

2580.  Wilson,  Grace  H.  The  religious  and  educational  philosophy  of  the 
Young  women’s  Christian  association.  New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Colum¬ 
bia  university,  1932,  175  p. 

A  historical  study  of  the  changing  religious  and  woclul  emphases  of  the  Young  women's 
Chrintion  association  of  the  United  Staten  of  America  as  they  are  related  to  changes  In 
Its  educational  philosophy  and  program  and  to  observable  trends  in  current  religious, 
educational,  and  social  thought. 

2587.  Yinger,  Ruth  M.  Relationship  between  Biblical  information,  religious 
activities  and  personality  adjustments.  Master's,  1932.  Northwestern. 

2588.  Young,  Nellie  Catherine.  The  advance  and  development  of  the  program 
of  training  teachers  in  religious  education,  with  a  detailed  study  of  the  10-year 
period  from  1921  to  1981.  Master’s,  1932.  Butler.  222  p.  ms, 

o tea  5$,  145,  185,  2446,  2470,  2488,  2512,  2840,  8082. 
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2589.  Alderson,  Glenn.  Trends  in  the  industrial  arts  toucher  truining  cur¬ 
ricula  for  the  past  10  years.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll.  52  p.  ms. 

This  Is  a  study  of  the  industrial  arts  teacher-training  curricula  of  20  teacher 'training 
institutions  and  state  colleges.  In  comparing  the  present  with  10  years  ago,  in  general 
more  educational  subjects  are  being  taught  than  special  manipulative  skips. 

2590.  Bilderback,  C.  S.  Fifteen  years  of  the  Smith-Hughes  law  in  Illinois,. 
1917-1932.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  100  p.  ms. 

Traces  the  development  of  vocational  education  in  Illinois  as  influenced  by  the  Smith- 
Hughes  law,  compares  the  development  of  the  pre-Smith-Hughes  period  with  that  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  period,  and  makes  a  critical  analysis  of  present  conditions  in  the  State. 

2591.  Bjornstad,  Lloyd  B.  Supervision  of  industrial  education  in  Minnesota, 
Master’s,  1932.  Minnesota. 

2592.  Bolle,  Harry.  A  study  of  the  qualifications  and  activities  of  high- 
school  teachers  of  industrial  arts  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  Master’s,  1932. 
Northwestern. 


2593.  Bolman,  James.  A  method  of  teaching  certain  industrial  arts  In  junior 
high  school  and  a  practical  working  course  of  study.  Master’s,  1932.  Washing¬ 
ton.  190  p.  ms. 

2594.  Booker,  Leonard  Rowland.  A  study  of  the  efficiency  and  economic 
value  of  certain  loomfixing  classes  in  cotton  mills  of  South  Carolina.  Masters, 
1932.  Tennessee.  198  p.  ms. 

2595.  Bowman, -Ernest  L.  Content  and  method  in  the  teaching  of  blueprint 
reading  for  five  selected  building  trades.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Ohio.  275  p,  ms. 

2596.  Caswell,  William  E.  Selecting  the  units  for  the  secondary  school 
industrial  arts  program.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  58  p.  ms. 

2597.  Chavous,  Arthur  M.  A  study  of  vocational  education  at  Wilberforce 
university.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  149  p.  ms. 

2598.  Crankshaw,  Harold  G.  Studies  In  vocational  printing  education.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Cornell.  37  p.  ms. 

Report  of  various  testing  programs  in  Empire  state  school  of  printing  and  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  public  schools. 

2599.  Crawford,  Harry  Huston.  The  status  of  instruction  in  aviation  In 
public  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern 
California. 


2600.  Crawford,  J.  C.  Industrial  education  problems  peculiar  to  the  rural 
school.  Master’s,  1932.  Okla.  A.  and  M.  Coll. 


2601.  Cunningham,  F.  30.  Common  errors  In  elementary  wood-shop  tech¬ 
nique.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll.  64  p.  ms. 


2602.  Dlckman,  Hilmer  C.  An  experiment  in  two  methods  of  Industrial  arts 
teaching.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  52  p.  ms. 


Compares  the  results  of  "  self-dlrected  ”  study  with  the  results 
Btudy  In  solving  mechanical  assembly  problems.  In  problems  of 
things,  pupils  learn  as  effectively  when  left  to  their  own  resources 
they  are  specifically  instructed. 


of  “  teacher-directed  *’ 
assembling  mechanical 
and  Initiative  as  when 


2603.  Early,  James  Marshall.  An  analysis  of  practices  in  administering  voca¬ 
tional  education  in  55  city  school  systems  of  the  North  central  associations  of 
colleges  and  secondary  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll.  110  p  ms 
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2604.  Falgren,  Leon  E.  A  study  of  grading  or  marking  in  industrial  arts 
courses.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  160  p.  ms. 

2605.  Fink,  Charles.  Judgments  of  alumni  concerning  the  vocational  value 
of  the  courses  offered  by  three  technical  high  schools  in  Chicago.  Master’s, 
1932.  Northwestern. 

2606.  Glover,  Ira  Russel.  The  status  of  practical  and  manual  arts  in  sec¬ 
ondary  curricula  with  special  reference  to  the  desirability  of  its  introduction 
in  the  small  high  schools  of  West  Virginia.  Master’s,  1932.  West  Virginia. 

2607.  Greene,  Frank  T.  The  status  of  industrial  arts  In  the  secondary  schools 
of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll. 
62  p.  ms. 

This  is  a  study  of  schools  for  Negroes  exclusively, 

2608.  Hanson,  Murill  H,  An  analysis  and  the  determination  of  trends  of 
teaching  combinations  and  salaries  of  teachers  of  industrial  arts  in  Iowa,  1922 
to  1932.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll.  53  p.  ms. 

Data  were  obtained  from  Iowa  educational  directory,  1922,  1924,  1926,  1928,  1930, 
and  1032.  Data  Indicate  a  great  need  for  administrative  training  for  industrial  arts 
teachers,  that  salaries  are  decreasing,  and  that  they  are  becoming  more  uniform. 

2609.  Jaques,  W.  T,  A  case  study  of  the  graduates  of  the  industrial  education 
curriculum  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Master’s,  1932.  Illinois,  174  p,  ms. 

2610.  Jennings,  Royal  F.  Current  changes  In  automotive  service  occupations. 
Master’s,  1932.  Minnesota. 

2611.  Kibler,  George  Warner*  Training  of  Industrial  education  teachers  in 
Texas.  Master’s,  1931.  South.  Methodist 

2012.  Korn,  Charles  E.  Industrial  arts  for  girts  in  the  middle  west 
Master’s  [1932J.  Iowa  St.  Coll.  24  p.  ms. 

Studies  industrial  arts  offered  for  girls  in  secondary  schools  of  eight  middle  western 
states,  exclusive  of  home  economics  and  commercial  subjects. 

2613.  McGinnis,  Robert  Sidney.  An  evaluation  of  the  industrial  curriculum 
of  the  city  public  schools  of  Greeley,  Colo.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C, 

2614.  McGinnis,  Scott  Jefferson.  Procedure  for  training  trade  teachers. 
Master’s,  1931.  Okla.  A,  and  M.  Coll. 

2615.  McGuire,  Ernest  J,  Opportunities  offered  for  vocational  training  in 
institutions  in  Tennessee.  Master's,  1932.  Peabody.  156  p,  ms. 

Collects  and  summarises  data  concerning  public  and  private  educational  institutions  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  that  offer  specific  vocational  training  courses  and  Issue  bulletins 
regarding  the  work  offered. 

2616.  McLane,  Eldridgc  F.  Vocational  practices  in  the  Junior  and  senior 
high  schools  of  Florida:  Present  status  and  probable  trend.  Master’s,  1932. 
Florida.  88  p.  ms. 

2617.  Mays,  A.  B.  Industrial  arts.  Review  of  educational  research,  2 : 74-75, 
93,  February  1932. 

2618.  Michael,  Roy  A,  Trade  and  industrial  education  In  western  Missouri. 
Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

2619.  Miller,  Charles  Cephas.  A  comparison  of  the  training  required  for 
draftsmen  In  the  industries  of  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  with  the  training  now  offered 
in  Bast  Chicago  high  schools.  Master’s,  1981.  Iowa  St.  Coll. 

2620.  Monroe,  Lynne  C.  The  effect  of  recognition  upon  various  forms  of 
tool  representation.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll.  89  p,  ms. 
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2621.  Mulvaney,  Sherman  A.  Reliability  of  certain  essay  examinations  in 
industrial  arts.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll.  S5  p.  ms. 

2622.  Nave,  Charles  Hobert.  The  schools  and  Industries  of  Kingsport,  Tenn., 
in  relation  to  vocational  training.  Master’s,  1932.  Tennessee.  74  p.  ins. 

2623.  Neill,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  mathematics  involved  in  the  teaching 
of  industrial  arts.  Master’s,  1931.  Iowa  St.  Coll. 

2624.  Patterson,  Howard  V.  Observation  and  practice  teaching  in  industrial 
education.  Master’s,  1932.  Minnesota. 

2625.  Pease,  Everett  GL  An  analysis  of  the  training  and  experience  of  98 
industrial  arts  teachers.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll,  98  p.  ms. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  college  training,  universities  from  which  they  came,  the 
degrees  received,  major  Interests,  Smith-Hughes  men,  yours  of  teaching  experience,  types 
of  teaching  experience,  and  trade  experience  of  98  industrial  arts  teachers,  and  of  those 
who  have  written  books. 

2626.  Peet,  Vincent  Cooper.  Methods  of  teaching  general  aeronautics  in  the 
public  secondary  schools  of  Southern  California.  Master's,  1982.  Southern 
California. 

2627.  Petry,  Walter  S.  Junior  and  senior  high  school  industrial  arts  class 
trips,  policies,  practices,  and  trends  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Master’s,  1932,  Ohio. 
70  p.  ms. 

*  2628.  Proctor,  Milton  D.  Two-year  terminal  curricula  in  the  coal  mining 
industry.  Doctor's,  1932.  New  York.  262  p.  ms. 

The  three  questionnaires  used  in  this  study  dealt  with  the  financial  status  of  pun-nts 
of  hlgh-school  seniors;  the  present  intentions  of  high-school  seniors  regarding  further 
education  and  their  Interest  in  4-year  and  2-year  curricula ;  the  amount  of  training  that 
should  he  required  for  each  job  or  position  In  the  coal  mining  industry,  the  relative  Impor¬ 
tance  of  general  courses  in  the  six  major  fields,  and  the  relative  importance  of  specialized 
courses  in  the  six  major  fields. 

2229.  Richardson,  E.  W.  Vocational  education  and  guidance  in  the  high, 
school  of  Byers,  Tex.  Master’s,  1931.  South.  Methodist. 

2630.  Robinson,  K*  Lois.  A  study  of  occupational  therapy  and  its  interrela¬ 
tion  with  subsequent  vocational  rehabilitation.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern 
'California. 


2631.  Schell,  Henry  Theodore.  Comparative  cost  of  teaching  Industrial  arts 
in  Iowa.  Master’s,  1931.  Iowa  St.  Coll. 


****•  bnartie,  Carroll  Leonard.  ucvC*ujpmeui;  unu 
selection  test  for  troublemen.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 


ueveiopmenc  ana  standardization 


2638.  Simon,  Harold  Charles.  Movement  toward  voeatlonalizatlon  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  education  In  the  United  States.  Master’s,  1931.  South.  Methodist. 

°”e  th0Usand  Pr°blenis  In  Industrial  education:  A 
US  ,  approprvlate  for  teim  Papers  and  theses  by  graduate  students  and 

for  practical  research  projects  by  men  active  in  administration  and  supervision 
Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota  press,  1931.  90  p  supervision.. 

,“sr " 
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2637.  Trische,  Andrew.  A 
industrial  education.  Master’ 


critically  evaluated  and  classified  Mbtioaranhv 
s,  1932.  Penn.  State. 
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2638.  Van  Oot,  Benjamin  Henry.  The  prediction  of  optimum  qualifications 
for  apprenticeship  in  certain  allied  trades.  Doctor’s,  1931.  T.  G.,  Col.  Univ. 

Devises  a  method  of  selecting  for  apprenticeship  in  a  group  of  19  trades  allied  to  ship¬ 
building  candidates  of  optimum  qualifications  for  training  in  order  that  reasonable  assur¬ 
ance  may  be  had  that  those  who  are  selected  will  function  effectively  in  the  respective 
trades  into  which  they  are  entered. 

2639.  Waldeck,  Philip  S.  Content  of  junior  high  school  general  metal.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Washington.  91  p.  ms. 

2640.  Weidemann,  C.  C.  Machine  calculation  of  T-scores.  1931.  University 
of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  15  p.  ms. 

Job  analysis  of  the  problem  of  calculation  of  T-scores  relative  to  the  Monroe  calcu¬ 
lator.  Findings  :  T-scores  by  the  machine  may  be  calculated  about  10  per  minute. 

*  2641.  Winning,  Frederica  Julia  Gerwin.  Changes  in  women’s  occupations. 
Doctor’s,  1932.  New  York.  284  p.  ms. 

Discusses  women  In  occupations  from  early  civilizations  to  the  twentieth  century; 
women  in  occupations  in  the  United  States ;  and  New  York  City  and  its  educational 
opportunities  for  women*  j 

See  also  205,  209,  228,  256,  724,  801,  052,  1255,  1341,  1358,  1381,  1435,  1465,  1494, 
1550,  1522,  1529,  1535,  1706,  1917,  2332,  2674,  2073,  3048,  3050. 
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2642.  Bateman,  John  Wesley.  Method  of  rating  the  efficiency  of  departments 
of  vocational  agriculture  in  Louisiana.  Master's,  1931.  Louisiana. 

2643.  Beard,  Walter  I>.  Some  factors  to  be  considered  In  locating  depart¬ 
ments  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  high  schools  of  Louisiana.  Master’s, 
1932.  Louisiana. 

2644.  Brimmer,  Clifford  Carl.  The  personnel  of  agricultural  evening  classes 
in  Iowa  and  eastern  Nebraska.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll.  51  p.  ms. 

2645.  Brook,  P.  C.  A  manual  for  colored  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture 
in  Alabama.  Auburn,  Alabama  polytechnic  institute,  1932. 

2646.  Bruner,  Thomas  W*  A  study  of  the  place  of  residence  and  choice  of 
vocation  of  former  vocational  agricultural  students  in  Kansas  high  schools. 
Master's,  1932.  Kans.  St*  Coll. 

2647.  Butts,  John  L.  A  program  for  agricultural  education  in  Dade  county, 
Fla.  Master’s*  1932*  Florida,  125  p.  ms. 

2648.  Carlisle,  Ralph  Cary,  Making  a  long-time  program  in  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  for  Sneads  community.  Master’s*  1982.  Florida.  60  p.  ms* 

2649.  Cox,  Guy.  A  study  of  the  newspaper  articles  relating  to  vocational 
agriculture  in  Florida.  Master’s,  1932.  Florida.  75  p.  ms. 

2650.  Cunningham,  Robert  Bari.  A  study  of  a  group  of  agricultural  college 
news  releases  with  a  view  to  develop  type  releases.  Master’s,  1932,  Okla. 
A,  and  M.  Coll. 

2651.  Gammage,  James  Veale.  Some  determining  factors  in  the  high  and 
low  rating  of  departments  of  vocational  agriculture  in  Louisiana.  Master’s, 
1932,  Louisiana. 

2652.  Geiger,  Albert  James.  A  study  of  the  farm  shop  instruction  in  the 
vocational  agriculture  schools  of  Florida.  Master’s,  1932,  Florida.  106  p.  ms* 
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2653.  Getman,  Arthur  K.,  and  Weaver,  W.  Jack-  Outline  of  content  for 
vocational  agriculture.  Albany.  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  3031 
54  p.  (Bulletin,  no.  983.  November  1,  1931.) 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  for  tbe  guidance  of  teachers  of  agriculture  In  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  content  of  instruction  for  vocational  pupils  enrolled  In  full-time  and  part-time 
classes  in  agriculture.  Tbe  outlines  of  content  are  presented  in  tbe  form  of  teaching 
units  in  which  instruction  may  center  about  tbe  managerial  and  operative  activities  of 
pupils. 

2654.  Gfeller,  Clarence  J.  Development  of  agricultural  education  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  act.  Master’s,  1931.  Stanford, 

2655.  Glenn  Husie  Atwood.  Some  effects  of  vocational  agriculture  In  Lunen¬ 
burg  county.  Master’s,  1932.  Va.  Poly.  Inst.  121  p.  ms. 

2656.  Groseclose,  Henry  C.  Handbook  for  future  farmers.  Baltimore,  Md., 
French-Bray  printing  company,  1932.  32  p. 

Job  analyses  for  14  activities  were  developed. 

2657.  Guyer,  Roy  J.  Anthropometric  study  of  students  at  Connecticut  agri¬ 
cultural  college.  Master’s,  1932.  Int.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Coll.  49  p.  ms. 

2658.  Haynes,  Everett  H.  Annual  work  book  for  vocational  agriculture 
teachers  in  Louisiana.  Master’s,  1932.  Louisiana. 

2659.  Horn,  George  Elbert.  Developing  Tennessee  boys  through  activities  in 
future  farmers  of  America.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  50  p.  ins. 

2660.  Huddleston,  Willis  Jennings.  Influences  causing  improved  farming 
practices  in  Putnam  county,  Tenn.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody,  01  p.  ms, 

2661.  Huntzinger,  Homer  D.  The  survey  method  of  teaching  vocational 
agriculture.  Masters,  1932.  Wyoming.  109  p.  ms. 

2662.  Jacobs,  Volna  Ghistavus.  Farmers’  correspondence  with  the  Iowa  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  station  as  a  guide  to  the  content  of  Iowa  agricultural 
evening  school  course.  Master’s,  1931.  Iowa  St,  Coll. 

2663.  John,  Macklin  E.  The  relation  of  vocational  agricultural  training  to 
choice  of  occupations  and  to  activity  in  rural  organizations.  Master’s,  1932, 
Iowa  St  Coll. 

2664.  Johnson,  Alex  Ralph.  The  organization,  instruction,  and  results  of 
evening  classes  in  poultry  production.  Master’s,  1932.  Florida.  52  p.  ms. 

2665.  Ehight,  Fred  Key.  How  to  organize  and  conduct  an  evening  class  in 
citrus  culture.  Master’s,  1932.  Florida.  85  p.  ms. 

2666.  Leever,  Dale  V.  A  comparison  of  the  Smith-Hughes  and  the  Los 
Angeles  plan  of  teaching  animal  husbandry  under  urban  conditions.  Master’s 
1932.  Southern  California. 


2667.  Dove,  Harry  Morgan.  Qualifications  for  success  In  teaching  agricul¬ 
ture.  Master’s,  1932.  Va.  Poly.  Inst  162  p,  ms. 


2668.  Murray,  John  Henry.  Factors  influencing  discontinuance  of  vocational 
agriculture  in  Oklahoma  high  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Okla.  A.  and  M.  Coll. 


2669.  Older,  Frank  Edwin.  Teacher  training  in 
schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 


agriculture  for  elementary 


,  7  r  related  ro  success  in  the  teachlm 

Wh°n  ^  in,  016  Nesro  80110018  of  'Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  ColL  104  p  ms 
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2671.  Perrin,  Charles.  A  consideration  of  certain  aspects  of  an  agricultural 
curriculum  for  the  Chaffey  junior  college  and  Union  high  school  district.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Claremont.  57  p.  ms. 

2672.  Regnier,  Roger  E,  A  study  of  material  and  method  used  for  teaching 
soils  in  vocational  agriculture  classes.  Master’s,  1932.  Kaus.  St.  Coll. 

2673.  Sanders,  H.  W.  Supervised  farm  practice — planning.  Blacksburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia  polytechnic  institute,  1932.  29  p.  ms. 

*  2674.  Schmidt,  G.  A.  Vocational  education  in  agriculture  in  federally  aided 
secondary  schools :  a  study  of  its  instructional  and  training  phases.  Doctor’s, 
1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Unlv.  New  York  City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university, 
1932.  96  p.  (Contributions  to  education,  no.  534.) 

Data  were  secured  from  educators  In  various  fields  of  education,  especially  from 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture.  Findings:  Thirteen  factors  characterising  an  effec¬ 
tive  vocational  training  program  were  established.  They  characterized  conditions  far  in 
advance  of  the  conditions  generally  found.  In  practically  every  instance,  the  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  course  was  very  rigid  in  its  requirements,  and  was  administered  just 
as  was  the  academic  course  in  the  secondary  schools. 

2675.  Smart,  John  A.  A  study  of  the  use  of  Individualized  instruction  in 
vocational  agriculture.  Master’s,  1932.  Va.  Poly.  Inst,  73  p.  ms. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  develop  a  contract  form  for  individual  student  use ; 
to  experiment  by  a  parallel  group  procedure  with  one  class  as  a  check,  and  to  try  it  out 
with  14  classes  in  Pittsylvania  county  under  four  teachers  of  agriculture.  Individual¬ 
ized  instruction  seemed  to  be  superior  to  instructors  and  pupils. 

2676.  Strube,  Paul  Edman.  Content  for  high-school  farm  shops.  Master’s, 
1932.  Ohio.  84  p.  ms. 

2677.  Wakefield,  George  N.  Training  for  leadership  through  future  farmers 
of  America,  Master’s,  1932.  Florida.  94  p,  ms. 

See  alee  723,  1007,  1537,  1711,  1753,  1700,  2018,  2075,  2700. 
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*2678.  Adams,  Grace  E.  A  survey  of  clothing  expenditures  of  continuation 
school  students.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  80  p.  ms. 

2679.  Allison,  Helen  O.  A  study  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  some 
girl  graduates  from  the  commercial  department,  Central  high  school,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  Agr,  Coll 

2680.  Anl&uf,  Lena  Mae.  Home  economics  clubs  in  high  schools  of  the 
southwest.  Master’s,  1931.  Okla,  A.  and  M.  Coll, 

2681.  Atkinson,  W.  3ST,  The  fundamental  sociological  concepts  found  In  x 
sources  dealing  with  the  family.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

2682.  Bancroft,  Clara  Marie*  Vocational  education  in  home  economics  in  the 
all  day  schools  of  Ohio,  Master’s,  1931,  Ohio, 

This  study  shows  the  expansion  and  development  of  the  vocational  home  economics 
program  in  the  nil-day  schools  of  Ohio  over  a  period  of  12%  years.  From  1918  to  1930 
the  number  of  schools  inereaned  from  6  to  SO  with  proportionate  increases  in  enrollment 
in  the  schools  and  number  of  teachers  employed  and  moneys  expended.  The  development 
of  the  curriculum  and  the  type  of  equipment  used  has  been  in  accord  with  modem  trends 
in  home  economics  education, 

2683.  Barker,  Bessie  Emily.  A  study  of  individual  assignment  teaching  as 
compared  with  class  instruction  by  problem  method  in  two  beginning  high- 
school  clothing  classes.  Master’s,  1932.  Colorado. 
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2684.  Barnes,  Bess.  A  study  of  the  relationships  between  the  intelligence 
ratings  of  girls  taking  home  economics  in  the  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  high  school 
and  their  achievements  as  measured  by  objective,  practical,  and  problem 
measurements.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  Agr.  Coll. 

26S5.  Barnes,  Mary  Goodykoontz.  A  course  of  study  in  home  economics  for 
high  schools  in  Iowa  having  a  1-year  economics  program.  Master’s,  1932. 
Iowa. 

2686.  Bitner,  Anita  Joynt*  A  study  to  determine  what  part  of  the  subject 
matter  included  in  the  proposed  course  in  home  management  is  knowledge 
ordinarily  obtained  by  high-school  pupils  through  life  experiences.  Master’s, 
1932.  Nebraska. 

2687.  Blazier,  Florence  E.  Home  economics  education  courses  in  the  72 
institutions  approved  for  teacher  training  by  the  Federal  board  for  vocational 
education.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Minnesota.  352  p.  ms. 

Presents  characteristics  of  typical  teacher-training  situation  and  certification  require¬ 
ments  ;  topics  regarding  the  importance  of  which  teacher  trainers,  state  supervisors,  and 
alumnae  agreed ;  topics  regarding  which  two  of  three  groups  agreed ;  topics  considered 
by  alumnae  as  having  been  inadequately  treated ;  influence  of  experience,  type  of  posi¬ 
tion  held  and  institution  from  which  they  graduated  upon  alumnae  reaction. 

2688.  Bradshaw,  Ruth.  Lois.  The  relations  among  aptitude  test  scores, 
scholastic  averages,  personality  ratings,  student  teaching  grades,  and  superin¬ 
tendent’s  ratings  of  200  home  economic  students  nt  losva  State  college.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Iowa  St  Coll.  54  p.  ms. 

2689.  Brown,  Clara  M.  An  evaluation  of  the  Minnesota  rating  scale  for  home 
economics  teachers.  Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota  press,  1931.  29  p. 

Study  of  data  collected  from  teacher-training  institutions,  state  supervisors  of  home 
economics,  and  superintendents  in  several  states  in  the  middle  west  from  1028  to  lp.'il. 
Data  included  ratings  of  teachers  based  upon  1928  edition  of  the  Minnesota  rating  scale, 
marks  in  special  methods  and  in  supervised  teaching,  intelligence  ratings  and  honor- 
point  ratios. 

2690.  Burk,  Merle.  Problems  in  related  art  for  home  economics  classes  in 
secondary  schools:  A  manual  for  teaching  related  art.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

2691.  Byars,  Jenny  Woodward.  Recent  developments  in  the  held  of  institu¬ 
tional  management  in  relation  to  the  instruction  in  institut'on  management  at 
Iowa  State  college.  Master’s,  1932,  Iowa  St.  Coll, 

*2692.  Carter,  Helen  Mae.  Development  of  the  home  project  In  the  home  eco¬ 
nomics  program,  1908  to  1932  with  special  reference  to  Louisiana.  Doctor's, 
1932.  New  York.  134  p.  ms. 

Data  were  secured  by  a  study  of  the  literature  on  the  subject ;  a  study  of  previous 
investigations ;  personal  letters  from  state  supervisors  of  home  economics ;  mimeographed 
material  from  state  supervisors  of  home  economics ;  study  of  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Louisiana  home  economics  division  of  the  Federal  board  for  vocational  education  for 
the  years  1926-1981,  inclusive;  and  home  project  record  books  from  Louisiana  schools. 
Data  indicate  that  the  home  project  is  extensively  used  in  the  homo  economics  program ; 
and  that  there  is  a  degree  of  similarity  in  the  projects  carried  on  in  the  various  ntfttos, 

2693.  Carter,  Mrs.  Vivienne  Eowler.  Home  economics  work  for  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  girls  m  Indiana  based  upon  activities  performed  during  summer 
vacation.  Master’s,  1932.  Indiana.  116  p.  ms. 

2694.  Chambers,  Virginia.  A  study  of  the  needs  in  Kansas  for  training  of 
high-school  girls  for  direct  wage  earning  in  institutional  work,  with  a  sutr'osted 
course  of  study.  Master’s,  1932.  Kans.  St.  Coll. 
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2695.  Childs,  Iva  Emmett.  Analysis  of  homemaking  problems  of  women  who 
left  high  school  before  graduation.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2696.  Cole,  Nellie  Azbill.  Analysis  of  activities  basic  to  a  course  in  modes 
and  manners.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2697.  Collins,  Carrie  Lee.  A  comparison  of  the  effectiveness  of  pictures  and 
charts  with  actual  products  as  objective  devices  in  teaching  foods.  Master’s, 
1931.  Iowa  St.  Coll. 

2698.  Crum,  Jeannette  Hill.  An  analysis  of  food  choices  in  relation  to 
nutritive  value  and  cost  in  junior  high  school  lunchrooms.  Master’s,  1932. 
Washington, 

2699.  Dahlen,  Alice.  The  relationships  among  student  teaching  grades,  per¬ 
sonality  ratings,  and  personality  test  scores  of  176  home  economics  students  at 
Iowa  State  college.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll.  40  p.  ms. 

2700.  Davenport,  Trances.  Cooperative  relationships  of  teachers  of  voca¬ 
tional  home  economics  and  agriculture.  Master’s,  1932.  Louisiana. 

2701.  Davis,  LaVesta  Ellen.  An  economic  and  social  study  of  representative* 
home  management  houses  in  the  United  States,  Master’s,  1932.  Kans.  St.  T.  C. 
Pittsburg. 

2702.  Davis,  Mildred  L.  A  dietary  study  in  the  cooperative  dormitories  for 
women  at  lowu  State  college.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll. 

2703.  Day*,  Florence  Pyle,  How  a  selected  group  of  home  economics  teachers 
begin  their  classes.  Master’s,  1932.  Kans.  St.  Coll. 

2704.  De  Luca,  Jennie  Bose.  A  study  of  the  values  derived  from  clothing 
courses  offered  to  high-school  girls  in  New  Orleans.  Master's,  1032.  Colorado. 

2705.  Essex,  Grace  Althea,  A  comparison  of  the  training,  environmental 
conditions,  and  activities  of  vocational  home  economics  teachers  and  teachers 
of  general  homo  economies  in  secondary  schools  of  Ohio.  Master’s,  3931.  Ohio. 

Data  from  hlKU-school  principals’  reports  for  the  year  1029-30  on  Ole  in  the  State 
department  of  education  and  from  answers  to  questionnaires  obtained  from  general  and 
vocational  home  economics  teachers.  Findings :  All  home  economics  teachers  of  the 
groups  studied  meet  state  requirements  adequately.  The  median  salary  for  general 
teachers  is  lower  than  for  vocational  teachers.  More  out  of  class  duties  are  aBslgnod  to 
vocational  teachers  than  to  general  teachers.  Vocational  teachers  establish  homo 
contacts. 

2706.  Elemington,  Clara  N,  Space  and  equipment  for  the  teaching  of  home 
economics  in  high  schools.  Muster’s,  1932.  Minnesota. 

2707.  Graham,  Bessie  B.  A  study  of  the  home  use  made  of  the  clothing  work 
taught  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  in  Louisville,  Colo.,  in  1930-31. 
Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  Agr.  Coll. 

2708.  Grant,  Lois  Irene.  Subject  combinations  required  of  Oklahoma  home 
economics  teachers.  Master’s,  1931.  Okla.  A.  and  M.  Coll. 

2709.  Griffin,  Gertrude  Louisa.  Use  of  homemaking  facilities  in  secondary 
schools.  Master’s,  1931,  Kentucky* 

2710.  Griffin,  Hallie  Katterjohn.  Supervision  of  home  projects  in  home 
economies.  Master’s,  1932.  Kentucky, 

2711.  Grunkemeyer,  Winifred,  A  study  of  the  needs  and  interests  in  cloth¬ 
ing  of  the  homemakers  of  San  Benito,  Tex.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  Agr.  Coll. 
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2712.  Hankins,  Nellie  Turner.  The  present  status  in  California  of  teach* 
ing  foods  classes  in  correlation  with  the  high-school  cafeteria.  Muster's,  1932. 
Southern  California. 

*  2713.  Henderson,  Carrie  M.  Home  economies  for  boys,  a  survey  of  the 
work  in  the  public  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  the  United  States. 
Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  118  p.  ms. 

Attempts  to  determine  the  extent  of  teaching  home  economics  to  hoys  and  men  through- 
out  the  United  States,  the  comments  of  these  men  and  boys  on  the  work,  appraisals  of 
it  by  teachers  who  have  taught  it,  and  the  growing  demand  for  the  subject. 

2714.  Henderson,  Grace  Mildred,  Bural  homemaking  practices  in  Salina 
county,  Kans.,  as  a  basis  for  a  home  economics  extension  program.  Master's, 
1931.  Chicago. 

2715.  Horch,  Doris  Merrill.  A  curriculum  study  with  special  emphasis 
upon  home  economics  subject  matter  to  be  included  in  the  education  of  boys 
in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Master’s,  1932,  Ohio. 

2716.  Humphreys,  Alice  ‘W*.  A  study  of  certain  leisure-time  activities  and 
financial  practices  in  the  homes  of  Minnesota  high  school  girls.  Master’s,  1931. 
Minnesota. 

2717.  Huston,  Hazel  H.  Study  of  home  activities  of  junior  high  school  girls, 
a  comparison  of  city  and  rural  groups — 300  diaries.  Master’s,  1931.  Ohio. 

2718.  Inman,  Mary  Trances.  A  study  of  the  home  experiences  of  girls  enter¬ 
ing  first  year  vocational  homemaking  classes  in  small  high  schools  in  Colorado, 
Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  Agr.  Coll. 

2719.  Johnson,  Eleanor  Mildred.  A  critical  study  of  various  methods  for  de¬ 
termining  the  nutritional  status  of  college  women.  Master’s,  1932.  Washington. 

2720.  Johnson,  Merian  B.  The  relation  of  personality  trait  ratings  and 
aptitude  test  grades  with  the  student  teaching  grades  of  450  students  in  home 
economics  education  at  Iowa  State  college.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll. 

2721.  Kean,  Buth  Mundinger.  Louisiana  materials  used  in  the  teaching  of 
home  economics.  Master’s,  1931.  Louisiana. 

2722.  Keefer,  Hazel  Vivian.  The  development  of  the  home  economics  cur¬ 
ricula  of  Iowa  State  college  from  1869  to  1913.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  ColL 
102  p.  ms. 

272a  Kilgore,  Daisy  H.  Evidences  of  interest  resulting  from  the  use  of 
two  methods  of  teaching  adult  home  management  classes  in  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Master’s,  1931.  Iowa  St  Coll. 

2724  Leighton,  Ingovar.  A  plan  for  the  organization  of  home  economics 
clubs  in  Kansas  high  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Kans,  St.  Coll. 

2725.  Loyd,  Buth,  A  comparison  of  two  methods  of  teaching  foods  classes 
in  high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St  Coll. 

2720.  Lynes,  Hazel  Alma.  Organization  of  unit  courses  for  adult  classes  in 
homemaking  on  the  problem  basis.  Master’s,  1982.  Kans.  St.  Colt 

2727.  McArthur,  Laura  J.  A  study  of  the  home  and  family  situation  of  the 
high-school  girl.  Master’s,  1932.  Minnesota.  144  p.  ms. 

2728.  McCulIey,  Jessie  T.  A  comparison  of  the  effectiveness  of  individual 
Iowa*StUOo^rk  SOTenth  gI*a®  ^  in  a  foods  laboratory.  Master's.  1981. 
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2729.  MacDonald,  Gertrude.  A  study  of  girls'  home  membership  problems. 
Master’s,  1932*  Southern  California. 

2730.  McKnight,  Gladys  M.  The  function  of  the  home  economics  clubs  in 
Kansas.  Master’s,  1932.  Kans.  St  T,  C.,  Pittsburg. 

2731.  Marcussen,  C.  K.  The  development  and  present  status  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics  education  in  the  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States.  Master’s,  1932. .  Illinois. 

2732.  Martin,  Blanche.  A  study  of  home  economics  teaching  in  junior  col¬ 
leges  in  Georgia.  Master's,  1931.  Ala.  Poly.  Inst.  30  p. 

2733.  Mathes,  Pay  Mahan.  Courses  in  home  problems  and  family  relation¬ 
ships  for  secondary  school  boys.  Master's,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2734.  Mendenhall,  Elma.  Time  records  of  home  economics  pupils  in  two 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  high  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll.  84  p.  ms. 

2735.  Moncrief,  Irene.  Teaching  home  economics.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody. 
50  p.  ms. 

Study  of  the  work  of  100  girls  la  nine  high  schools  during  year  of  1931-32.  Girls 
took  the  initiative  In  selecting  projects;  greatest  number  of  projects  selected  were  in 
clothing,  foods,  and  home  Improvement;  greatest  values  received  by  girls  from  projects 
was  the  development  of  skills ;  greatest  value  received  by  the  home  was  that  the  project 
grew  out  of  a  normal  home  situation. 

2736.  Muceus,  Brands  Kristian*  A  suggested  food  cost  control  system  for 
the  Iowa  State  college  memorial  union.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St,  Coll. 

2737.  Nesbitt,  Doris.  The  organization  and  evaluation  of  problem  series  for 
selected  objectives  iu  home  relationship  for  high-school  course.  Master’s,  1932. 
Iowa  St.  Coll.  74  p.  ms. 

2738.  Nofsker,  Mrs .  Julia  Brank,  A  study  of  home  economics  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Wisconsin.  Master’s,  1932.  Wisconsin. 

2739.  Owens,  Elnora.  Home  activities  and  housing  conditions  of  Negro  girls 
in  the  rural  secondary  schools  of  Virginia  as  an  Index  of  their  curricular  needs. 
Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll. 

2740.  Bark,  Martha  Ann,  Some  values  of  the  school  lunch  as  a  project  for 
the  teaching  of  foods  In  the  fcomemaklng  course.  Master’s,  1931.  Iowa  St. 
Coll. 

2741.  Bayne,  Mrs,  Boaeda  Berry,  Investigation  Into  the  buying  experiences 
of  fifth  and  sixth  grade  girls  at  Jackson  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Cincinnati. 

2742.  Beppard,  Lillian  Loser.  Procedures  for  teaching  a  course  in  textiles. 
Master's,  1932,  Southern  California, 

2743.  Berry,  Bay  Van  Ness  Tilden.  A  study  of  foods  tests  for  use  in  the 
secondary  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2744.  Beterson,  Bertha  Bowman,  A  survey  of  home  economics  in  schools 
for  the  deaf,  and  the  marital  and  occupational  status  of  their  alumnae  with 
a  view  to  curriculum  development.  Master’s,  1932.  Minnesota,  76  p.  ms. 

2745.  Bhillips,  Mae  Bell  Arrington.  Factors  which  influence  girls  against 
election  of  home  economies  in  West  Virginia  State  college.  Master’s,  1931. 
Iowa  St.  Coll. 

2746.  Bich&rdson,  Lucy,  Opportunities  for  teaching  the  arts  related  to 
homemaking.  Master’s,  1932.  Louisiana. 
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.  f  °berts’  Ve»a  Brugman.  Some  -vocational  possibilities  for  women 

trained  in  home  economics.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

«wf^bertSOa’fBena  Catherine-  A  ^udy  in  the  construction  of  guide 

ct>nrse  in  nlntb  srade  hom®  economics.  Master’s,  1931.  Kansas  St 
UOll.  12A.  p,  ms. 

,®°dden’  ^-  Myrtle  McCormack.  Home  economics  work  for  seventh 
d  eighth  grade  girls  in  Indiana  based  upon  the  home  activities  performed 
during  the  school  year.  Master’s,  1932.  Indiana,  152  p.  ms. 

w!I50’  f°^erS’  ^atherhle  EUzabeti-  A  study  of  home  economics  in  the  Junior 
KentuS  “  8611101  hISil  SCh0°la  of  ^Ston,  Ky.  Master’s,  1932. 

E°f’  Addle  Lee-  Development  of  the  vocational  home  economics  pro¬ 
gram  for  Negroes  in  Mississippi.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Ooll.  49  p.  ms. 

2752.  Ryan,  Lorena  M.  Trend  In  home  economics  enrollment  in  colleges  and 
universities  from  1915-1930.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  CoU  109  p  ms 

T1* M  ^ 

and7m,tHHlrtllWaite’  ®eorffifma  HoP6’  A  suggested  organization  of  a  foods 
rf  1™  h  ?  pr0Sram  based  uP°n  the  interests  and  needs  of  a  selected  group 
of  farm  bureau  women.  Master’s,  1931.  Kansas  St.  Coll.  95  p.  ms. 

hZf '  !ttme-  Gladys-  Community  needs  and  conditions  in  relation  to 

iiome  economics.  Master’s,  1931.  Okla.  A.  and  M.  Coll. 

2756.  Straley,  Ruth  Reynolds.  Suggestions  for  a  home  economics  curriculum 
-based  on  a  community  survey.  Master’s,  1932.  Claremont.  130  p.  ms. 

S1^S’  Home  600110111108  ^t8  for  Tennessee  high  schools 

^eU  MoCrumb-  A  course  in  clothing  and  home  problems  for 
the  junior  high  school.  Master's,  1982,  California. 

KmwJ H°me  economios  in  Negro  secondary  schools  of 
Kentucky.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll.  66  p.  ms. 

2760.  Taylor,  Ruth.  A  study  of  certain  factors  of  present  develoDment  of 
home  economics  In  the  Tennessee  high  schools.  MasteKHSl  Cneiee. 

-2!®1;  Tiein'  Liman-  ^  analysis  of  the  content  objective  and  organization 
^  State  oourses  of  study  in  home  economics.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  sTc2 
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2767.  Wadley,  Rena  Elizabeth..  A  comparative  study  of  dress  selection. 
[Master’s]  1932.  Peabody.  142  p.  ms. 

A  study  was  made  of  dress  selection  In  the  Springhill  high  school,  Webster  Parish,  La. 

2768.  Walker,  Rosa.  Unit  courses  for  adult  classes  in  homemaking.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1931.  Tennessee. 

2769.  Walsh,  Madeline  F.  Home  economics  examinations  for  Tennessee  high 
schools  in  the  subjects  of  second  year  foods  and  second  year  clothing.  Master’s, 
1932.  Tennessee.  109  p.  ms. 

2770.  Warner,  Ida  M,  Comparison  of  scholastic  averages,  school  activities, 
and  subsequent  vocation  of  girls  electing  and  those  not  electing  home  economics 
in  Cape  Girardeau  high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll.  78  p.  ms. 

2771.  Whittaker,  Martha  Rebecca.  Cost  of  home  economics  in  state  high 
schools  of  Tennessee.  .Master's,  1932.  Peabody.  123  p.  ms. 

2772.  Wiese,  .Marie  Cecelia.  Factors  which  influence  girls  for  or  against  the 
election  of  homo  econom  cs  in  the  senior  high  school  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
Masters,  1931.  Iowa  St.  Coll. 

2773.  Williamson,  Mary  Lois.  Pupil  accomplishment  in  foods  classes  taught 
by  student  teachers  and  by  regular  teachers.  Master’s,  1932.  IoWa  St.  Coll. 
51  p.  ms. 

2774.  Williamson,  Ruth  Yetive.  Student  teaching  grades  and  certain  factors 
In  home,  in  elementary,  and  high-school  training.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa  St. 
Coll.  76  p.  ms. 

*  2775.  Winn,  Marcia  Lovett,  A  critical  analysis  of  five  popular  women’s 
magazines  with  special  emphasis  on  articles  i>ertumlng  to  the  home.  Master’s, 
1932.  Penn.  State.  77  p.  ms. 

The  study  was  made  In  order  to  gain  an  objective  understanding  of  the  amount,  nature, 
and  character  of  homemaking  articles  in  the  average  woman's  magazine,  and  to  learn  to 
Judge  Intelligently  which  mugazlnes  can  be  used  advantageously  in  home  economics  de¬ 
partments. 

2776.  Wright,  Luella  M.  Teaching  practices  and  difllculties  of  20  home  eco¬ 
nomics  teachers  trained  at  Iowa  State  college.  Master’s,  1931.  Iowa  St.  Coll. 

2777.  York,  Mary  E.  The  effect  of  high-school  training  on  college  achieve¬ 
ment  in  home  economics.  Master's,  1932,  Iowa  St.  Coll. 

2778.  Young,  Irene.  A  study  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  high-school  home 
economics  teachers  of  Kansas  In  the  serving  of  food  for  school  and  community 
functions.  Master’s,  1932,  Kuns.  St.  Coll. 

2779.  Youree,  Alline.  Status  of  vocational  home  economies  in  certain  south¬ 
ern  states.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  204  p. 

Includes  11  states  and  shows  that  vocational  home  economics  broadens  the  field  of 
preparation  for  homemaking. 

Bee  also  1790,  2060. 
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2780.  Aebly,  Helen  F.  A  survey  of  commercial  education  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  Wyoming.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T,  0. 

2781.  Allen,  Irma  Thomas.  The  status  of  typewriting  in  the  junior  high 
schools  of  California.  Master's,  1932.  Southern  California. 

*  2782.  Bader,  Lottie.  Survey  of  course  construction  for  sales  training  in  the 
electrical  industry.  Doctor's,  1932.  New  York.  222  p,  ms. 

This  is  a  study  of  more  than  1,000  salesmen  and  sales  supervisors  to  discover  what 
they  thought  they  lacked  in  tbeir  training  as  salesmen. 
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2783.  Bransford,  Thomas  L.  Psychological  aspects  of  the  time  factor  In 
speed  typewriting.  Master’s,  1931.  American  Univ.  77  p.  ms. 

2784.  Brown,  Harvey  F.  The  status  of  junior  business  training  in  the 
public  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  Wisconsin.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

2785.  Burcham,  Elizabeth  Annie.  An  investigation  to  determine  the  ade¬ 
quacy  and  efficiency  of  the  Glendale  high  school  commercial  curricula.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 


2786.  Church,  Jane.  Business  skills  and  information  needed  by  every  indi¬ 
vidual  as  determined  by  an  investigation  of  the  actual  experiences  of  laymen. 
Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 


*  2787.  Clancy,  Anne  Catherine.  The  evolution  of  shorthand  as  a  school  sub¬ 
ject.  Master’s,  1932.  Boston  Univ.  86  p.  ms. 

Describes  the  meaning  and  beginning  of  shorthand,  its  use  In  prehistoric  times,  by 
the  Romans  and  early  Christians,  the  decline  of  the  use  of  shorthand  with  tho  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  rebirth  of  shorthand,  the  development  of  teaching  shorthand 
and  typewriting,  its  introduction  into  the  schools  and  colleges. 

2788.  Clevenger,  Earl.  Status  of  commercial  education  in  selected  high 
schools  of  Oklahoma.  Master’s,  1931.  Okla.  A.  and  M.  Coll. 

2789.  Cocanower,  C.  D.  A  study  of  the  commercial  teacher-training  facilities 
Of  Ohio.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  95  p.  ms. 

2790.  Colby,  Hayden  H.  An  evaluation  of  the  instruction  in  salesmanship  in 
secondary  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa.  68  p.  ms. 

2791.  Cornell,  Mettie.  Trends  In  the  high-school  commercial  curriculum. 
Lincoln,  University  of  Nebraska,  1932.  105  p.  ms. 

2792.  Dempsey,  Audrey  Virginia.  Training  methods  used  by  commercial 
teachers  in  preparing  students  for  the  Colorado  State  contests  in  commercial 
subjects.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

2793.  Drohan,  Sister  Athanasia.  Salesmanship  course  In  the  high  school — its 
scope  and  advantages.  Master’s,  1932.  Boston  Coll. 

2794.  Ewell,  ‘Willie  Evelyn.  A  survey  of  commercial  education  in  the  Smith- 
Hughes  high  schools  of  Mississippi.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C, 

2795.  Ferguson,  Lafe  Watson.  Study  of  commercial  education  in  Louisiana 
high  schools.  Master’s,  1931.  Louisiana. 

2796.  tfogg,  Mary  B.  The  business  girls’  secretaryship  in  the  P.  W.  C  A 
Master’s,  1932.  Minnesota. 


Pranois  Ciateier-  Th*  aims  and  curricular  organization 
CaUftST  '  °n  3nnIor  0011686  l6vel-  Master’s,  1932.  Southed 


_  ^  - ’  u"lw  ■UUM-  business  Knowledges  and  skills  even 

one  shouid  have  as  determined  by  a  tabulation  of  the  business  eirienees  J 
174  laymen.  Greeley,  Colorado  State  teachers  college.  1932. 

2799.  Glasheen,  Winifred  U.  A  study  of  commercial  education  in  Hoivofe 
senior  high  school.  Master’s,  1982.  Smith.  109  p.  ms  H°!y°k 
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2801.  Grant,  Martha,  A  study  of  graduates  of  Tulsa  high  school  with  steno¬ 
graphic  majors  for  the  years  of  1925-1030.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  0. 

2802.  Gray,  Maude  Trump.  Need  of  four  years  of  collegiate  training  for 
secretarial  and  clerical  service.  Master’s,  1932.  Okla.  A.  and  M,  Coll. 

2803.  Griggs,  Marshall  C.  The  improvement  of  speed  and  accuracy  In  type¬ 
writing.  Master’s,  1932.  Washington  Univ.  63  p.  ms. 

♦  2804.  Hamilton,  Charles  W.  What  is  the  status  of  office  practice  and  sec¬ 
retarial  training  in  New  York  State  public  high  schools  outside  of  New  York 
City.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  60  p.  ms. 

Data  were  secured  from  43  cities  of  various  sizes,  in  New  York  State,  by  answers  to 
questionnaires.  Ihcre  is  almost  no  uniformity  of  practice  in  setting  up  courses  in  office 
practice.  The  objectives  of  the  course  seen>  to  be  to  correlate  previous  work,  build 
character,  develop  ability  to  work  with  people,  learn  new  devices,  and  to  give  practical 
experience. 

2805.  Hare,  Mildred.  Commercial  education  and  a  modern  trend.  Master’s, 
1932.  Maryland. 

2806.  Hawkins,  George  Allen.  A  study  of  the  equipment  used  and  desired 
in  the  commercial  departments  of  the  large  senior  high  schools  of  the  state  of 
Ohio.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  157  p. 

Finds  out  the  present  quantity  of  equipment,  and  that  desired  by  teachers  In  large 
high-school  commercial  departments  in  Ohio ;  the  machine  skills  considered  desirable  and 
necessary*  and  the  relative  rank  of  Importance  to  the  major  machine  skills,  estimated  by 
representative  business  men;  and  correlate  these  variables.  Replies  were  received  from 
489  businesses.  Conclusions!  Correlation  of  about  70  percent  exists  between  present 
quantity  of  different  types  of  commercial  equipment  found,  and  the  relative  ranks  of 
importance  of  these  types;  calculating  machine,  duplicating  machine,  and  filing  system 
Instruction  are  underestimated  and  undertaught  In  schools;  business  men  differ  in 
opinion  concerning  proper  commercial  practices  In  schools;  commercial  teachers  are 
undertrained  In  the  field  of  machine  instruction. 

*  2807.  Haynes,  Benjamin  B.  Elementary  business  training  in  the  public 
junior  high  schools  of  the  United  States.  Doctor’s,  1932.  New  York.  297 
p.  ms. 

Data  were  scoured  from  answers  to  a  questionnaire  received  from  811  junior  high 
schools  scattered  over  the  United  States ;  and  from  a  critical  examination  of  the  written 
statements  from  teachers,  administrators,  and  others  interested  in  commercial  education. 
Of  the  811  schools,  434,  or  58.51  percent  teach  elementary  business  training;  and  377 
schools,  or  46.49  percent  do  not  teach  it. 

2808.  Helmstadter,  Carl  W.  Some  trends  in  commercial  education  in  Ne¬ 
braska  high  schools.  Educational  research  record,  4  :  99-102,  February  1982. 

Data  were  secured  from  questionnaires  mailed  to  each  school  offering  one  or  more 
technical  commercial  subjects,  or  offering  two  or  more  nontechnical  subjects;  a  study 
of  the  records  at  the  State  house  for  the  years,  1928-24,  1924-25,  and  1927-28 ;  and  a 
rdaumd  of  the  literature  In  the  field.  Findings:  Thirty  and  four-tenths  percent  of  all 
the  high  schools  in  the  state  are  teaching  commercial  subjects ;  the  commercial  curricula 
are  uniform  In  certain  aspects,  but  vary  widely  In  others;  schools  as  small  as  50  in 
enrollment  in  high  school  were  found  to  have  commercial  curricula;  there  is  variation 
with  reference  to  the  grade  In  which  the  various  subjects  are  given ;  the  most  commonly 
taught  commercial  subjects  are:  Typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and  shorthand;  It  Is  not 
common  practice  to  grant  commercial  certificates  to  graduates  of  the  commercial 
curriculum. 

2809.  Herrell,  Ethel  Crowley.  Methods  of  teaching  typewriting  in  secondary 
schools.  Master’s,  1932,  Southern  California. 

*2810,  Higgins,  James  Iieo,  A  survey  of  commercial  education  in  public 
secondary  schools  in  Connecticut.  Master’s,  1932.  Boston  Univ.  328  p.  ms. 

Replies  to  a  questionnaire  were  received  from  7  academies  and  1  school  of  higher 
grade;  from  20  junior  high  schools;  and  from  XI  6-year  secondary  schools,  61  4-year 
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schools  In  Connecticut.  Nearly  50  percent  of  the  pupils  in  secondary  schools  are 
enrolled  in  commercial  departments.  A  considerable  majority  of  commercial  graduates 
neither  continue  their  education  nor  are  placed  in  business  positions.  Shorthand, 
typewriting,  and  bookkeeping  constitute  the  core  subjects  of  the  courses. 

2S11.  Hills,  Clarissa.  An  experimental  study  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
awards  In  typewriting.  Master’s,  1932.  New  Hampshire.  89  p.  ms. 

*  2812.  Hubley,  Edna  M.  An  investigation  to  determine  emphasis  needed  in 
the  teaching  of  Gregg  stenography.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  102  p.  ms. 

Studies  statistically  the  errors  made  In  the  vocabulary  contained  in  four  transcription 
tests  given  in  May  1931  in  different  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

2813.  Jones,  Harold  J.  A  technique  for  the  development  of  the  trait  of 
initiative  in  secondary  school  typewriting  classes.  Master's,  1932.  Iowa. 

2814.  Jones,  Marion  Bradley.  Beading  rate  and  comprehension  as  determin¬ 
ing  factors  in  the  selection  of  pupils  for  junior  high  school  typewriting  classes. 
Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California, 

2815.  Kelly,  Catherine  Margaret.  A  study  of  representative  courses  in  com¬ 
merce  in  selected  teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo. 
St.  T.  C. 

2816.  Kelsey,  Robert  G.  A  study  of  the  commercial  curricula  of  the  public 
high  schools  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Master’s,  1932,  Colorado. 

*2817.  Kuntz,  Arthur.  Learning  difficulties  of  students  in  first  term  book¬ 
keeping  in  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York. 
120  p.  ms. 

A  detailed  special  study  of  types  and  frequencies  of  bookkeeping  errors  made  by  1,500 
students  In  the  first  term  of  high  school.  Findings  :  The  frequent  errors  were  due  to 
usual  causes  of  poor  preparation,  attendance,  poor  ability,  and  unwillingness  to  work, 

2818.  Larabee,  I*.  S.  Survey  of  commercial  education  In  Tennessee  approved 
high  schools,  1920-1931.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  88  p.  ms. 

Comparative  study  of  the  status  of  commercial  education  In  Tennessee  over  the  past 
five  years,  1926-1931.  It  waB  found  that  the  teaching  personnel  and  the  quality  of 
work  done  compared  favorably  with  other  departments  in  high  schools  of  Tennessee. 

2819.  Lauritsen,  Marie.  A  critical  examination  of  research  in  methods  of 
teaching  shorthand  transcription.  Master's,  1932.  Iowa. 

2820.  Uftin,  Max.  The  Smith  versus  the  Rational  method  of  teaching  type¬ 
writing.  Master’s,  1932.  Coll,  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.  54  p.  ms. 

Chiefly  on  the  basis  of  an  initial  accuracy  test  based  on  the  Frils-Kldridgo  method, 
two  groups  of  54  subjects  each  were  equated.  One  group  was  then  taught  by  the  Smith 
method,  while  the  other  group  was  instructed  by  means  of  the  Itutlonul  method.  The 
groups  continued  under  the  respective  methods  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  experimental  period  the  groups  were  retested  for  accuracy  and  speed. 
Conclusions :  There  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  groups  on  the  final  test. 
Apparently  then,  the  Smith  and  Rational  methods  are  equally  efficient. 

2821.  Martin,  Melrowe  Merrimus.  An  experiment  to  test  the  value  of  graded 
material  for  use  in  beginning  typewriting.  Master’s,  1932.  California. 
90  p.  ms. 

*  2822.  Morrissey,  Mary  V.  A  study  of  the  commercial  pupils  of  the  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  junior  high  school  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  for  the  improvement  of 
Instruction  in  elementary  business  training.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York. 
98  p.  ms. 

2828.  Nordgren  Lilly  M.  Experimental  comparison  of  beginning  students’ 
writing  on  standard  and  noiseless  typewriters.  Master’s,  1931.  Stanford. 
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2824.  Norton,  Howard  Magruder.  Commercial  teachers  of  Louisiana  high 
schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Louisiana. 

2825.  Nugent,  Winifred  Anna.  The  status  of  elementary  business  training 
in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  California.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern 
California. 

2S26.  Paine,  Margaret  Z.  Evaluation  of  clerical  activities  performed  for  the 
schools  by  secondary  shorthand  and  typing  students.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 
70  p.  ms. 

2827.  Parker,  Evelyn  May.  A  survey  of  the  teaching  of  salesmanship  in 
secondary  schools  and  sales  organizations.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern 
California. 

2828.  Parker,  G.  H.  The  effectiveness  of  the  word-unit  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  typewriting.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

2829.  Roberts,  Ruth  L.  Technique  for  determining  instruction  materials  for 
the  teaching  of  office  machines.  Master's,  1932.  Iowa. 

2830.  Ryan,  Mary  Agnes.  An  analysis  of  transcription  errors  of  second  year 
shorthand  pupils  and  an  evaluation  of  certain  remedial  measures.  Master’s, 

1931.  Buffalo. 

2831.  Schiff,  Sidney  J.  A  statistical  analysis  of  the  Cleveland  civil  service 
test  for  junior  stenographer.  Master’s,  1932.  Western  Reserve,  109  p.  ms. 

2832.  Schoenleber,  Lilly.  A  procedure  for  error  analysis  in  secondary  school 
typewriting.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

2833.  Scivicque,  Beatrice  Estelle.  The  practical  value  of  the  commercial 
curriculum  of  John  McDonough  girls’  high  school  of  New  Orleans,  La.  Mas¬ 
ter's,  1932.  Colorado. 

2834.  Smith,  LeRoy  O.  Tendencies  of  collegiate  business  training  in  the 
United  States.  Master's,  1932.  Denver.  119  p.  ms. 

2835.  Steen,  Thomas  W.  Commercial  industries  in  private  secondary  schools 
and  colleges.  Master’s,  1932,  Northwestern. 

2S3C.  Teed,  Mabel  Utley,  The  determination  of  the  placement  value  of  a 
commercial  occupations  survey.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2837.  Thompson,  June  Etta,  A  syllabus  for  business  correspondence  based 
on  an  analysis  of  business  letters  and  findings  of  previous  studies.  Master’s; 

1932,  Colo.  St.  T,  C. 

2838.  Tyson,  Noel  Lewis.  An  experiment  in  teaching  typewriting  by  corre¬ 
spondence.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

2839.  Wall,  Erwin.  An  analysis  of  the  duties  of  heads  of  commercial  depart¬ 
ments  in  secondary  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa. 

*  2840.  Whitley,  Sarah  Louise.  A  study  of  specific  factors  in  the  socio¬ 
economic  backgrounds,  in  the  abilities,  in  the  attitudes,  and  in  the  educational 
experience  of  u  group  of  students  in  the  Packard  commercial  school.  Master’s, 
1981,  New  York.  50  p.  ms. 

Attempts  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  success  in  secretarial  work,  including  type¬ 
writing  and  shorthand  can  he  predicted  by  the  uho  of  standard  tests,  ami  to  determine 
the  factors  in  the  backgrounds  of  students  that  are  likely  to  be  associated  with  suc¬ 
cessful  work  In  school  and  in  business. 

2841.  Wise,  Vance  I*.  Fundamental  business  knowledges  and  skills.  Mas¬ 
ter's,  1932.  Colo,  St.  T.  C. 
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2842.  Worthington,  William  James.  A  study  of  the  vocational  and  avoea- 
tional  values  of  bookkeeping  gained  from  high-school  study  as  applied  to  actual 
business  experience  and  the  fulfillment  of  aims  and  objectives  of  business  edu¬ 
cation.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

See  also  248,  444,  1400,  1466-1407,  1485,  1577,  1609,  2055,  2155. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

2843.  Anstaett,  Herbert  E.  Practice  collections  for  courses  in  cataloging 
and  related  subjects  in  accredited  first  year  library  schools.  Master’s,  1932. 
Columbia. 

2844.  Carson,  Arthur  L.  A  study  of  the  activities  of  agricultural  missionaries 
relative  to  program  of  training  needed.  Doctor’s  [1932].  Cornell.  594  p.  ms. 

2845.  Chaffey,  Judith.  A  study  of  certain  tests  with  special  reference  to 
their  value  for  the  prognosis  of  success  in  nurses’  training.  Master’s,  1931. 
American  Univ.  65  p.  ms. 

2846.  Davis,  John  W.  Analysis  of  colleges  of  engineering  in  New  England, 
Middle  Atlantic,  East  North  Central,  and  Bast  South  Central  states  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  educational  guidance  of  high-school  students.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio. 
360  p. 

2847.  Dittes,  Florence  Grace.  A  study  of  the  accredited  schools  of  nursing 
in  Tennessee.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody,  80  p.  ms. 

2848.  Eurich,  Alvin  C.  A  preliminary  report  on  the  study  of  marks  in  me¬ 
chanical  engineering.  Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota,  1932.  122  p.  ms. 

2849.  Foster,  Frank  C.  Field  work  and  its  relation  to  the  curriculum  of 
theological  seminaries.  Doctor's,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ. 

A  study  to  ascertain  what  constitutes  field  work  in  relation  to  the  curriculum  of 
■(theological  seminaries.  Thirty-eight  institutions  were  visited  where  25  percent  of 
^students  are  engaged  for  more  than  28.5  hours  each  week  in  outside  work. 

2850.  Jarrell,  Sister  Helen.  A  comparative  study  of  the  state  board  failures 
fin  materia  medica  of  students  in  the  schools  of  nursing  in  the  United  States, 
blaster’s,  1931.  Loyola.  181  p.  ms. 

2851.  Johnson,  Ray  Marion.  Religious  life  of  students  in  theological  semi¬ 
naries.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Yale. 

2852.  Kennedy,  Mlay.  The  relation  of  traits  of  students  in  schools  of  nursing 
to  their  success.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  97  p.  ms. 

2853.  McKnight,  John  Paul,  Educational  requirements  for  the  ministry  of 
the  American  churches.  [Master’s]  1931.  South.  Methodist. 

*2854.  Morris,  William  Stephen.  The  seminary  movement  in  the  United 
States:  Projects,  foundations,  and  early  development,  1833-1866.  Doctor’s, 
1932.  Catholic  Univ.  Washington,  D.O.,  Catholic  university  of  America,  1932. 
119  p. 

Describes  the  projects  and  foundations  as  they  occurred  in  the  various  dioceses,  and 
considers  some  special  features  to  be  found  in  the  seminaries  of  that  time. 

2855.  Ringheim,  Alice  Cornelia.  Nursing  and  prenursing  curricula  In  junior 
colleges.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2856.  Salyer,  Rufus  Coleman.  An  investigation  in  the  prediction  of  success 
in  the  School  of  engineering  at  the  University  of  Washington.  Master’s,  1932. 
Washington.  55  p.  ms. 

See  also  1747. 
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2857.  Bailer,  Stuart,  Instruments  for  selecting  telephone  operators.  Mas* 
ter 's,  1931.  Nebraska. 

The  study  deals  with  100  operators. 

2858.  Barnhart,  Jesse  Leonard.  A  study  of  the  functioning  of  guidance  in 
grades  7-12  of  the  rural  schools  of  Huron  county,  Ohio.  Master's,  1932.  '  Ohio. 
75  p.  ms. 

Finds  that  the  1-room  schools  offer  no  guidance  training,  that  the  centralized  schools 
offer  little  direct  guidance. 

2859.  Blough,  Telford  B.  A  study  of  the  vocational  preferences  of  2,233  hoys 
and  girls  from  kindergarten  to  the  12th  grade.  Master’s,  1932.  T.  C..  Col.  Univ. 
83  p.  ms. 

Includes  stated  occupational  preferences  of  1,130  boys  and  1,103  girls,  pupils  In  the 
Ferndale,  Dale,  and  Westmont  schools,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  tabulations,  etc. 

2860.  Brame,  Soott  M.  Post  high  school  survey  of  the  graduates  of  Boltoa 
high  school,  Class  of  1924.  Master’s,  1932.  Louisiana. 

*  2861.  Brinker,  Bobert  Durie.  A  study  of  the  vocabulary  content  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  textbooks.  Master's,  1931.  George  Washington,  r.5  p.  ms. 

The  material  used  was  derived  primarily  from  three  ninth  grade  vocational  guidance 
textbooks  which  wore  recommended  by  vocational  guidance  counsellors  In  the  larger  cities 
of  the  United  States,  as  being  widely  in  use.  The  purpose  of  the  study  Is  to  determine 
the  words  which  vocational  guidance  textbook  writers  deem  important  in  an  acquaintance¬ 
ship  with  the  fields  of  occupational  activity.  It  was  found  that  there  are  many  highly 
technical  words  and  professional  terms  which  have  a  very  low  frequency  of  occurrence, 
in  ninth  grade  vocational  texts.  Much  of  the  vocabulary  is  much  too  highly  specialized 
and  is  drawn  from  purely  technical  nomenclatures. 

2862.  Brown,  William  J.  Permanence  of  vocational  choices  of  the  secondary 
school  pupils  of  Logansport,  lnd.,  1930-32.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  145  p.  ms. 

2863.  Buchanan,  Boy  I.  A  comprehensive  plan  of  counseling  for  a  large 
rural  high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  California.  Ill  p.  ms. 

Attempts  to  study  the  actual  situation  in  Napa,  a  typical  rural  high  school,  enrolling 
600  to  700  students;  and  to  canvass  the  bibliographical  material;  then,  on  u  basis  of 
above,  to  suggest  a  suitable  program  that  might  be  adapted  to  a  large  rural  high  school. 

2864.  Chandler,  Boland  E.  A  guidance  program  for  North  Attleboro,  Masa* 
high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  New  Hampshire,  58  p.  ms. 

2865.  Clarke,  Elizabeth  Mar,  Changes  in  vocational  choices  of  students. 
Master’s,  1982,  Chicago.  63  p,  ms. 

About  50  percent  of  the  freshmen  in  college  know  definitely  the  work  they  will  enter 
after  college ;  10  percent  are  considering  the  work  they  will  do  after  graduation,  and  the 
rest  are  not  certain  or  definitely  change  their  vocational  choices  during  college.  Teaching 
Is  the  most  frequently  chosen  vocation. 

*  2866.  Conrad,  Sara  H.  A  study  of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  third  and 
fourth  class  schools  of  Pennsylvania  in  guidance.  Master’s,  1932.  Penn  State. 
45  p,  ms. 

Data  were  secured  from  replies  to  a  questionnaire  received  from  205  schools  in  the- 
third  and  fourth  class  districts  of  Pennsylvania.  Student  guidance  was  found  to  be  a 
growing  problem  commanding  increased  recognition  and  study  by  administrative  and 
teaching  staffs  in  the  secondary  schools.  Detailed  techniques  In  guidance  are  being 
developed. 

2867.  Crawford,  Albert  Beecher,  and  Clement,  Stuart  Holmes.  Choice  of  art 
occupation.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Yale  university,  1932,  495  p. 

This  study,  which  was  planned  for  the  use  of  students  at  Yalo  university,  takes  up 
the  qualifications  and  opportunities  in  various  professions  and  businesses,  with  the 
earnings  In  the  different  fields. 
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2868.  Cunliffe,  Bex  B,,  and  others .  Guidance  practice  in  New  Jersey.  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  Rutgers  university,  1932.  31  p.  (Rutgers  university  bulletin, 
series  8,  no.  10a,  April  1932.  Studies  in  education,  no,  2.) 

Attempts  to  determine  what  guidance  activities  are  moat  emphasised,  or  reported  most 
often  by  the  secondary  schools  of  New  Jersey;  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
guidance  programs  offered  by  the  various  types  of  secondary  schools ;  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  -school  size  and  the  nature  of  the  guidance  program ;  the  provision  made  in 
■diversified  programs  for  meeting  the  needs  of  major  economic  and  social  groups ;  and 
the  provisions  made  for  guidance  definitely  vocational  in  nature  and  for  the  coordination 
•of  all  guidance  activities.  Findings:  New  Jersey  secondary  schools  emphasize  most 
-activities  of  the  educational  guidance  type  and  least  those  of  a  definitely  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  kind;  the  Junior  high  schools  offer  more  guidance  activity  and  a  better-ha  In  need 
program  than  do  the  4-year  high  schools;  the  medium  sized  4-year  high  schools  offer 
more  activity  and  a  better  balanced  program  than  do  the  very  large  or  the  very  small 
-schools ;  the  nature  of  the  4-year  liigh-school  program  is  determined  by  school  size  rather 
than  economic  interest;  few  schools  make  any  provision  in  the  curriculum  for  teaching 
:sound  concepts  of  and  intelligent  attitudes  toward  the  world  of  Industry;  few  schools 
make  provisions  for  placement  or  follow-up ;  in  most  of  the  schools  the  (rounselora  give 
one-quarter  or  less  time  to  counseling;  the  control  of  the  guidance  activities  reatB  largely 
with  the  principal. 

2869.  Daniel,  J.  I.,  jr.  Postgraduate  careers  of  high-school  pupils.  Muster's, 
1931.  Louisiana., 


2870.  DeG-raw,  Bessie.  High-school  department  of  Nashville  agricultural 
normal  institute ;  a  survey.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  123  p.  ms. 

*2871.  Delaney,  Elmer  OrwelL  A  study  of  certain  personal  information, 
activities,  interests,  and  educational  and  vocational  plans  of  00  grade  7B  pupils. 
Master’s,  1932.  Penn.  State,  48  p.  ms. 

Data  were  secured  by  personal  Interviews  with  60  hoys  and  girls  on  a  Ndf-ana lysis 
form  of  73  questions  on  personal  record,  present  activities  and  intercuts,  and  occupational 
plans. 


2872.  Eutsler,  Theodore  Robert.  A  study  of  the  eighth  grade  graduates  of 
Roane  county,  Term.,  1927.  Master’s,  1932,  Tennessee.  120  p,  uih. 

2878.  Everline,  Florence  Miriam.  A  study  of  the  occupational  chokes  of  124 
*  A9  ”  pupils.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 


Measuring  devices  for  selecting  Y.  M.  C.  A,  noere- 


2874.  Eordyce,  Charles, 
taries.  1931.  Nebraska. 

A  study  of  the  aptitudes  essential  for  secretarial  efficiency  and  the  devising  mi\  giving 
of  psychological  tests  which  reveal  these  qualities  in  the  candidate.  Findings :  Tin;  scores 
have  a  high  correlation  with  the  known  efficiency  of  the  secretaries  of  the  various  associa¬ 
tions  in  Nebraska. 


2875.  Gurretson,  Walter  C.  Personal  traits,  knowledge,  and  skills  considered 
In  reference  to  employment  in  Terre  Haute  industries.  Master’s,  1082.  Ind. 
St.  T.  O.  112  p.  ms.  (Abstract  In:  Indiana  State  teachers  college.  Teachers 
college  journal.  3 : 282-83,  July  1932. 

neB  thft  l0Cal  ,lnauBtrl«8  d0  “ot  demand  more  than  common  or  urmlr  school 
training  for  employment  In  the  factory  or  shop  Industries. 

2876.  Oterberich,  j.  E.  Validation  of  a  state-wide  educational  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  for  high-school  seniors.  School  and  society,  34: 600-10,  October  31,  1931. 

2877.  Haary,  A.  DeWitt.  Study  of  vocational  guidance  practices  In  OVla- 

Jnd  s^80110^  “T  "*  members  of  tte  North  antral  association  of  .-,.|Uge« 
and  secondary  schools.  Master’s,  1931.  Okla.  A.  and  M.  Coll.  8 

2878.  Hoon,  Howard  Chester.  The  status  of  vocational  guidance  in  the  iunlor 
high  schools  of  Southern  California.  Master’s.  1932. 
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2879.  Hunter,  George.  Guidance  plan  for  the  Dunsmuir  high  school.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1931.  Stanford. 

2880.  Juhl,  Erma  E.  A  preliminary  study  of  vocational  guidance  and  place¬ 
ment  at  the  University  of  Kentucky.  Master’s,  1931.  Kentucky. 

2881.  Larson,  Eritz  Herbert.  Critical  treatment  of  status  and  functions  of 
guidance  in  certain  secondary  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Nebraska.  121  p.  ms. 

2882.  Mayer,  Elora.  Life  guidance  of  the  high-school  pupil.  Master’s,  1932. 
New  Hampshire.  72  p.  ms. 

*  2SS3.  Menger,  Clara.  Significance  of  vocational  choices  of  school  children 
and  college  students.  Dostor’s,  1932.  T.  C.  Col,  Unlv.  New  York  City,  pri¬ 
vately  printed,  1932.  17S  p. 

Collects  vocational  choices  for  more  than  10,000  youths  from  the  third  grade  through 
the  senior  year  in  college.  Finds  that  boys  chose  a  greater  number  of  occupations  than 
did  girls ;  vocations  chosen  by  retarded  children  covered  a  wider  range  than  those  chosen 
by  accelerated  youths ;  except  for  the  choice  of  farming  and  nursing,  rural  youths  chose 
similar  occupations  to  urban  youths;  and  that  for  the  most  part  vocational  choices  are 
ill-considered  because  of  luck  of  Information  about  occupations  and  due  to  social  attitudes. 

2884.  Miller,  Clarence  D.  Tentative  vocational  choices  and  subsequent 
careers  of  183  secondary  school  boys.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  233  p,  ms. 

2885.  Murray,  Haymond  T.  Applications  of  the  principles  of  vocational 
guidance  in  vocational  rehabilitation.  Master’s,  1932.  Coll,  of  the  City  of 
N.  Y.  142  p.  ms. 

2886.  North,  Elizabeth.  Occupations  of  graduates  of  high  schools  in  three 
Kentucky  counties.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  60  p,  ms. 

2887.  Overholt,  Clyde  Walter.  A  study  of  vocational  interests  of  boys  and 
girls  in  six  townships  of  Ingham  county,  Mich.  Master’s,  1932.  Mich.  St. 
Coll.  89  p.  ms, 

288$.  Paulin,  James  Harrison,  Procedure  for  guidance  in  secondary  schools, 
bused  on  a  study  of  guidance  program  of  the  Chaffey  union  high  school  and 
the  Upland  junior  high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Claremont.  131  p.  ms, 

2889.  Quandt,  William  C.  Vocational  placement  for  junior  wage  earners. 
Master’s,  1932,  Stanford. 

2890.  ^tilling,  George.  A  guidance  program  for  the  schools  of  Shelby  county, 
Ohio.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  112  p.  ms. 

2891.  Butledge,  Warner  G.  High-school  attendance  ami  vocational  choice. 
Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  87  p.  ms. 

2802.  Scudder,  Joy  William.  An  analysis  of  the  Important  factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  effective  pupil  guidance  in  a  junior  high  school.  Masters,  1932, 
Southern  California, 

2893.  Shibler,  Herman  L.  Analysis  of  colleges  and  universities  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  ami  Michigan,  for  the  purpose  of  educational  guidance  of  high-school 
students.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  707  p,  ms. 

2894.  Sommerfield,  Matilda  G.  The  relation  of  personality  traits  to  voca¬ 
tional  interests.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

2895.  Sparling,  Edward  J.  Do  college  students  choose  vocations  wisely? 
Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Unlv, 

Determines  the  amount  of  information  which  a  large  group  of  coUege  students  possess 
about  the  vocations  which  they  have  chosen;  the  amount  of  pertinent  information 
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about  himself  which  each  student  possesses;  his  economic  ouviroment  tlmt  may  have 
vocational  significance,  and  the  degree  to  which  he  has  followed  accepted  procedures  In 
balancing  the  requirements  of  the  vocation  against  his  qualifications.  A  study  was 
made  of  1,011  students  in  Long  Island  university,  of  whom  SSS  had  chosen  u  vocation, 
and  123  had  not  chosen  a  vocation. 

2896.  Steiner,  Anna  Pearl.  Counseling  in  junior  and  sonior  high  schools. 
Master’s,  1932.  Washington.  86  p.  ms. 

The  senior  high  schools  In  Seattle  have  a  girls’  and  boys’  advisory  system  and  the 
Junior  high  schools  are  divided  between  a  girls’  and  boys'  advisory  system  and  a  system 
of  one  counselor  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

2897.  Strang,  Ruth.  The  role  of  the  teacher  in  personnel  work.  New  York 
City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1932.  332  p. 

Presents  methods  and  information  useful  in  the  identification  and  solution  of  students’ 
problems,  and  describes  and  discusses  techniques  which  will  aid  the  teacher  in  her 
contacts  with  students  and  with  specialists. 

2898.  Swain,  Howard  E.  Guidance  plans  operative  in  New  Hampshire  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  New  Hampshire.  45  p,  ms. 

2899.  Sweet,  Mabel-Ella  Brown.  The  validation  of  an  orientation  test 
Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2900.  Wilson,  Nathaniel  M.  An  evaluation  of  the  administration  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  vocational  guidance  in  typical  junior  high  schools.  Master’s,  1932. 
Colorado. 

2901.  Zimmerman,  Harold  M.  Guidance  through  the  junior  high  school 
homeroom  organization.  Master’s,  1932.  Oklahoma,  66  p.  ms. 

See  also  162,  689,  1417,  1468-1469,  1667,  2629. 
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2902.  Allen,  Cecil  H  Educational  survey  of  Cherokee  Indian  school,  Chero¬ 
kee,  N.  G.  Cullowhee,  N.  C.,  Western  Carolina  teachers  college,  1931.  5  p.  ms. 

A  total  of  657  tests  were  given  to  380  Indian  children  from  the  first  through  the 
ninth  grades,  which  showed  them  to  be  from  one  half  to  throe  years  retarded  la  reading, 
with  the  greatest  retardation  in  the  upper  grades. 

2903.  Anderson,  Hobson  Dewey.  A  social  study  of  the  Alaskan  Eskimo. 
Doctor’s,  1932.  Stanford. 

A  study  of  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the  Alaskan  Eskimos  to  determine 
whether  education  offered  by  the  government  is  applicable  to  their  needs;  stresses  the 
importance  of  the  village  school;  outlines  objectives  which  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
curriculum. 

2904.  Brown,  Alice  C.  An  analysis  of  the  intelligence  of  Indians.  Master’s, 
1932.  Colorado. 


2905.  Cole,  Nellie  E.  The  personal  attitudes  of  high-school  pupils  In  Colorado 
towards  alien  nations  and  peoples.  Master’s,  1932,  Colo.  St  T,  C. 

2906.  Crouch,  William  Ward.  Missionary  activities  among  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  1757-1888.  Master's,  1932.  Tennessee. 

Includes  an  account  of  attempts  to  educate  the  Cherokee  Indians. 


*  2907.  Crump,  Mr s.  Bonnie  L.  The  educability  of  Indian  children  in  reserva- 
tion  schools.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  O.  Col.  Uni.,  Durant,  Okla.  Southeastern 
State  Teachers  College,  1932.  58  p.  (Southeastern  State  teachers  college. 
Contributions  to  education  no.  3.) 


was  to  determine  the  educability  of  Indian  children  of  the  five 

reservation  schools. 


Three 


rl  *™uea  m  government  reservation  schools.  Three 

individual  intelligence  tests  were  administered  to  the  2fl0  full-blood  Indian  children  in 
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the  reservation  schools.  Data  indicate  that  the  average  IQ  of  the  250  Indian  children 
is  90  on  the  Stanford-Blnet  test.  The  Indian  is  found  to  possess  enough  native 
intelligence  to  show  him  capable  of  great  improvement  along  educational  lines. 

2908.  Ellis,  Christine.  The  Intelligence  and  school  achievement  of  Mexican 
children  in  relation  to  their  socio-economic  status.  Master’s,  1932.  Texas. 

2909.  Ervin,  Bertha  Jewell.  Development  of  education  among  the  Cherokee 
Indians.  Master’s,  1932.  Okla.  A.  and  M.  Cull. 

2910.  Elowers,  Marvin  P.  Education  among  the  Creek  Indians.  Master’s, 

1931.  Okla.  A.  and  M.  Coll. 

2911.  Gonzales,  Aurora  Marjorie.  A  study  of  the  intelligence  of  Mexican 
children  in  relation  to  their  socio-economic  status.  Master’s,  1932.  Texas. 

2912.  Gould,  Betty.  Methods  of  teaching  Mexicans.  Master’s,  1932.  South¬ 
ern  California. 

2913.  Jacks,  Hazen  D.  Government,  relations  with  the  Comanche  Indians. 
Master’s,  1932,  Wichita.  127  p.  ms. 

2914.  Keyser,  Edith.  A  comparative  study  of  overstatement  among  students 
of  different  races.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2915.  Klineberg,  Nettye  V.  Bilingualism  ami  intelligence  in  10-year-old 
Italian  girls.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

2916.  Leis,  Ward  William.  The  status  of  education  for  Mexican  children  in 
four  border  states.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2917.  Levy,  Adeline  R.  A  qualitative  study  of  the  growth  of  some  person¬ 
ality  traits  in  Jewish  children  resulting  from  racial  interaction.  Master’s, 

1932.  Columbia. 

2918.  Macon,  Winnie.  Certain  differences  between  Indian  children  and  white 
children  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  grade  level.  Master’s,  1932.  Kansas. 

2919.  Maddux,  Hazel  Some  conditions  which  influence  the  Mexican  children 
in  Greeley,  Colo.,  and  its  vicinity.  Master’s,  1932,  Colo.  St.  T.  O. 

2920.  Morris,  Laura.  Social  and  economic  phases  of  Pueblo  culture  as  related 
to  child  welfare.  Master’s,  1932,  American  Univ.  64  p.  ms. 

2921.  Neely,  Margaret  Terrell.  Tim  reactions  of  a  group  of  Mexican  school 
children  to  relatively  unfamiliar  vegetables.  Master’s,  1931.  Iowa  St  Coll. 

2922.  O'Bryant,  Horace.  The  Cuban  child  in  Division  Street  school,  Key 
West,  Fla.  Master’s,  1932.  Florida.  85  p.  ms. 

2923.  Powers,  Myron  Elgin.  Telle  attempts  of  two  racial  groups  to  retain 
their  social  inheritance.  Master’s,  1932,  Washington.  82  p.  ms. 

Traces  objectives  of  Japanese  national  education  and  noted  application  to  local 
attempt  to  retain  social  heritage.  Note*  the  general  objectives  of  Jewish  education  in 
America  and  the  relation  of  those  objective*  to  the  attempt  made  In  the  Seattle  Talmud 
Torah  to  preserve  the  Jewish  heritage.  Findings;  Japanese  language  school  ia  not 
natlonalistically  pro-Japanese.  Judaism  is  gradually  losing  out,  Jews  being  absorbed 
in  American  society.  There  is  a  marked  similarity  between  Japanese  and  Jewish  educa¬ 
tional  objectives.  Moral  training  is  emphasised  by  Jews  and  Japanese. 

2924.  Smith,  Owen  Dole.  A  comparison  of  the  performances  of  full -blood 
Indians,  sedentary  and  nomadic,  on  achievement  and  on  language  and  non¬ 
language  intelligence  tests.  Master's,  1932,  Denver.  4 48  p.  ms. 

Otis  classification  test  and  the  Pintner  nonlanguage  test  were  administered  to  the 
pupils  of  the  fourth  to  ninth  grades,  inclusive,  at  the  Santa  Fe  United  States  Indian 
school  and  to  those  of  the  fourth  to  eighth  grades,  inclusive,  at  the  Albuquerque  United 
171998 — 33 - 16 
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States  Indian  school  in  an  attempt  to  measure  the  difference  that  may  exist  in 
educational  attainments  and  In  intelligence  between  sedentary  and  nomadic  Indians.  A 
second  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine,  if  possible,  how  nearly  iintilnuguage  tests 
may  be  worthy  of  that  appellation.  A  third  purpose  was  to  determine  full-blood 
Indian  norms  for  the  Pintner  nonlanguage  test. 

2925.  Snider,  John  Henry.  A  study  of  Indian  education  in  Pawnee  county, 
Okla.  Master’s,  1932.  Oklahoma.  9T  p.  ms. 

2926.  Thomson,  Buth  Haines.  Events  leading  to  the  order  to  segregate 
Japanese  pupils  in  the  San  Francisco  public  schools.  Doctor's,  1932.  Stanford. 

This  study  covers  the  periods  of  the  Chinese  situation,  1849-1906 ;  the  Japanese 
situation,  1886-1624;  the  school  situation,  1S50-1906 ;  the  labor  situation,  1849-1906; 
and  the  political  situation,  1849-1907. 

2927.  Wolf  son,  Harry.  The  history  of  Indian  education  under  the  Federal 
government  from  1871-1930.  Master’s,  1932.  Coll,  of  the  City  of  N.  Y. 
158  p.  ms. 

See  also  160,  1143,  2450,  2472,  2493. 


NEGROES 


*2928.  Burford,  lorenzo  S.  The  social  and  economic  status  of  Negro  high 
school  students  in  northeastern  North  Carolina.  Master’s,  1932.  Hampton. 
50  p.  ms. 

Discusses  the  social  and  economic  conditions  in  the  homes  of  558  Negroes  in  eight 
public  high  schools  in  northeastern  North  Carolina  during  the  school  year  1930-31. 
The  students  studied  were  In  the  first  year  or  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  schools. 

2929.  Butler,  John  Harold.  An  historical  account  of  the  John  F.  Slater  fund 
and  the  Anna  T.  Jeanes  foundation.  Doctor’s,  1932.  California.  502  p.  ms. 

2930.  Byrd,  James  Alexander.  A  study  of  the  vocational-industrial  interests 
of  Negro  boys  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  Master’s,  1932. 
Ohio.  86  p.  ms. 


2931  Byrne,  David  D.  A  comparison  of  white  and  Negro  schools  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  county,  Tex.  Master's,  1932.  Colorado, 


*  2932.  Daniel,  Bobert  P.  A  psychological  study  of  delinquent  and  nondelin¬ 
quent  Negro  boys.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  C.  Col.  Univ.  New  York  City,  Teachers 
college,  Columbia  university,  1932.  59  p.  (Contributions  to  education,  no.  546.) 

Ascertains  the  differences  In  character  and  personality  traits  between  groups  of 
delinquent,  behavior-problem,  and  nonproblem  Negro  boys.  A  study  was  made  of  100 
delinquent  boys  from  the  State  reform  school  In  Virginia,  80  boys  in  the  public  schools 
of  Richmond  who  were  considered  as  problem  cases,  and  120  nonproblem  boys  who  were 
classmates  of  the  problem  boys.  In  the  three  groups  the  boys  were  predominantly  from 
the  fifth  grade.  Seven  tests  were  given  to  all  the  groups  between  November  4  and 
December  4,  1931,  Data  indicate  that  the  delinquents  differ  from  nondelinquents  in 
the  things  they  do  and  the  way  they  feel,  chiefly  In  degree  rather  than  in  kind ;  results 
indicate  a  value  in  the  use  of  objective  personality  and  character  measures  In  the 
discovery  of  personality  symptoms  of  delinquency  tendencies  which  should  be  the  basis 
of  an  attendant  individual  diagnosis  and  adjustment  procedure. 

*  2933.  Erwin,  T.  C.  A  comparison  of  5-point  pupils  with  non-5-point  pupils 
in  the  Negro  elementary  schools  of  Newport  News,  Ya.  Master’s,  1932.  Hamp¬ 
ton.  38  p,  ms. 


«+i^e^ant  C0V€rs  vlslon’  bearin*  teeth,  throat,  and  weight.  The 

study  compares  the  scholastic  achievement  of  the  two  groups  for  the  four  school  years 

STe“te  ,1927’  11114  deBCrtbea  tbe  used  in  improving  the  phX 

condition  of  many  of  the  pupils. 
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2934.  Ferguson,  Willie  Leonora*  A  reading  survey  of  Negro  homes  of  Beau¬ 
mont,  Tex.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  74  p.  ms. 

A  survey  of  books,  periodicals,  and  newspapers  in  the  homes  of  a  Negro  Junior  high 
school  of  Beaumont,  was  made.  Of  the  131  homes,  121  contained  a  Bible;  75,  diction¬ 
aries,  and  13,  encyclopedias.  Besides  Bibles  and  dictionaries,  there  were  47  sets  of 
books ;  456  miscellaneous  books,  and  392  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

2935.  Flannigan,  Clare  Frances.  A  study  of  the  occupational  adjustments  of 
a  selected  group  of  colored  high-school  students.  Master’s,  1932.  Catholic 
Univ. 

*  2936.  Foreman,  Clark.  Environmental  factors  in  Negro  elementary  educa¬ 
tion.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Columbia.  New  York  City,  W.  W.  Norton  and  company, 
1932.  96  p. 

Stanford  achievement  tests  In  reading  and  arithmetic  were  given  to  Negro  children  in 
the  third  and  sixth  grades  in  10  southern  counties  between  October  1929  and  May  1931. 
A  total  of  509  schools  were  visited  and  10,023  tests  given.  Data  indicate  that  the 
educational  achievement  of  Negro  pupils  Is  greatly  influenced  by  their  environment, 
Including  the  school  and  community  ;  and  that  as  the  environments  of  the  Negro  pupils 
approaches  that  of  the  white  children  from  whom  norms  of  achievement  were  derived, 
the  achievement  of  the  Negro  pupils  approaches  the  norm. 

2937.  Grace,  Alonzo  Gaskell.  The  effect  of  Negro  migration  on  the  Cleveland 
public- school  system.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Western  Reserve.  197  p.  ms. 

2938.  Horne,  Frank  Smith.  The  present  status  of  Negro  education  in  certain 
of  the  southern  states,  particularly  Georgia.  Master’s,  1932,  Southern 
California. 

2939.  Huggins,  Willis.  The  contribution  of  the  Catholic  church  to  the 
progress  of  the  Negro.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Fordham.  131  p.  ms. 

2940.  Hughley,  Judge  Neal.  Negro  religion  and  modem  education.  Master’s, 
1932,  Columbia. 

2941.  Jefferson,  K.  A.  The  Jeancs  program  for  school  and  community  organ¬ 
ization  in  Mississippi.  Master’s,  1931.  Iowa  St,  Coll. 

2942.  Lane,  Harry  Badger.  The  present  status  of  secondary  education  for 
Negroes  in  Texas.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2943.  Moore,  Pleasant.  The  status  of  the  Negro  public  elementary  schools 
of  Kentucky.  Master’s,  1931.  Ind.  St.  T.  C.  86  p,  ms.  {Abstract  in  :  Indiana 
State  teacher’s  college.  Teachers  college  Journal,  3 : 266,  July  1932, ) 

Finds  that  the  Negro  children  did  not  get  an  equal  opportunity  with  the  white  children 
to  secure  an  elementary  education  in  1920*30,  and  that  the  type  of  education  given  them 
was  not  suited  to  their  needs,  and  that  the  compulsory  attendance  law  was  not  enforced. 

2944.  Newsome,  James  E.  The  status  of  the  Negro  high-school  principal. 
Master’s,  1932.  Ohio, 

2945.  Orkin,  Helen  Irene.  The  National  association  for  the  advancement  of 
colored  people.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

*  2946.  Robinson,  Eugenia  Irene.  A  diagnostic  study  of  deficiencies  in  the 
sophomore  class  of  Sterling  high  school,  Greenville,  S.C*  Master's,  1932. 
Hampton.  67  p.  ms. 

Studies,  statistically,  the  test  scores  made  on  the  Preasey  diagnostic  teats  in  English 
composition,  Otis  intelligence  test,  Monroe  standardized  reading  test;  and  studies  In¬ 
tensively  12  pupils  equally  distributed  as  to  sex  and  rank  in  scores  made  on  these  tests 
and  on  the  Pressey-RIchards  tests  in  American  history,  Tressler  English  minimum 
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essentials  tests,  Hill  test,  in  civic  attitudes,  Illinois  standardize*!  algebra  tests  nnrT 
Whipple’s  high-school  and  college  reading  test,  in  order  to  formulate  a  program  for 
eliminating  the  deficiencies  discovered  in  rending  and  English  in  Sterling  high  school  * 

2947.  Smith,  Leland  George.  The  early  Negroes  in  Kansas.  Master  a  lfifto 
Wichita.  90  p.  ms.  ' 


2948.  Toney,  Lee  Allen.  A  study  of  parent-teacher  associations  in  the  Negro 
schools  of  West  Virginia.  Master’s,  1931.  Ohio.  100  p. 

2940.  Turpen,  N.  C.  Physical  and  instructional  facilities  of  Negro  high 
schools  in  Tennessee.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  90  p.  ms. 

The  study  covers  the  State  of  Tennessee. 


*  2950.  Yarbrough,  W.  H.  Economic  aspects  of  slavery  in  relation  to  south¬ 
ern  and  southwestern  migration.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Peabody.  Nashville,  Tenn., 
George  Peabody  college  for  teachers,  1932.  112  p.  (Contribution  to  education' 
no.  101.) 

Analyzes  some  economic  aspects  of  slavery  which  tended  to  differentiate  more  and  more 
strongly  the  westward  migration  in  the  slave  states  from  that  in  the  free  states. 

2951.  Yates,  Charlotte.  The  influence  of  New  York  City  environment  upon 
the  intelligence  test  scores  of  12-year-old  Negro  girls.  Master’s  1932 
Columbia. 


See  also  19,  560,  2026,  2269,  2314,  2331,  2404 
2751,  2759. 


2426,  2470,  2506,  2557,  2C45,  2070, 
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2952.  Armstrong,  Caroline.  A  study  of  procedures  in  opportunity  “B” 
rooms  in  socializing  maladjusted  pupils.  Master's,  1932.  Southern  California. 


2953.  Beaman,  Florence  N. 
Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 


An  experimental  curriculum  for  special  classes. 


*  2954.  Featherstone,  William  B. 


,  -  The  curriculum  of  the  special  class,  its 

underlying  principles.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  TJniv.  New  York  City 

Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1932.  157  p.  (Contributions  to  educa- 
tion,  no.  544.) 

h^mppef dPl6S  UP0“  WhlCh  tte  CUrrIcnlu“  “»*  *  »“«*  »» 
G.aUe^  Helen.  A  comparative  study  of  B1  room  and  a  transition  room 

T a  “ In  *e  transition  Mas- 

h““'  - 

See  alto  205,  268,  803,  480,  847,  1002,  1190,  1213,  2163,  2278,  2560. 
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selected  so  as  to  cross-section  the  types  of  schools  In  operation  from  the  rural  school  to 
the  large  junior  high  school,  located  In  communities  varying  from  selected  rural  and 
foreign  Industrial  to  the  wealthy,  cultured  city.  The  technique  is  within  the  range  of 
time  and  effort  of  the  typical  classroom  teacher,  recitation  time  of  superior  pupils  can 
he  reduced  in  one  or  more  specific  subjects  without  Injury  to  their  regular  studies;  total 
time  required  is  comparatively  small ;  obviates  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  of  superior 
children  from  their  social  unit  to  form  classes. 

295S.  Kramer,  Harm.  Present  practices  in  training  provided  for  gifted 
children  in  selected  cities  of  the  United  States.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

2959.  Moeser,  Geneva.  A  study  of  100  accelerated  pupils  in  a  junior  high 
school.  Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern. 

2960.  Odell,  Charles  W.  Provisions  for  mentally  atypical  pupils.  Urlmna, 
University  of  Illinois,  1931.  73  p.  (University  of  Illinois  bulletin,  vol.  29, 
no.  6,  September  IS,  1931.  Bureau  of  educational  research  bulletin  no.  59.) 

Aims  to  present  the  results  of  a  study  of  provisions  for  mentally  superior  and  Inferior 
pupils  In  a  number  of  school  systems  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Replies  to  a  questionnaire 
were  received  from  100  principals  of  township  or  community  high  schools  and  superin¬ 
tendents  of  elementary  or  elementary  and  hlgh-school  systems  with  enrollments  of  300 
pupils  of  more.  Data  indicate  that  lew  elementary  systems  of  fewer  than  500  pupils  and 
high  schools  of  fewer  than  300  are  doing  much  along  tills  line,  but  that  a  large  majority 
of  both  enrolling  1,000  or  more  pupils  are  making  some  such  provisions. 

2961.  Petrovitch-NiSgosch,  Helena  Grace.  Procedures  in  teaching  an  un¬ 
graded  class  of  superior  pupils  in  the  upper  elementary  school.  Master’s,  1932. 
Southern  California. 

*2962.  Regensburg,  Jeanette.  Studies  of  educational  success  and  failure  in 
supernormal  children.  Doctor’s,  1931,  T.  0.,  Col.  Univ.  New  York  City, 
Columbia  univors.ty,  1931.  150  p.  (Archives  of  psychology,  no.  120.) 

This  is  a  study  of  136  supernormal  children  of  the  Bureau  of  children's  guidance  of 
New  York  City  for  the  period  1922  to  1927, 

2963.  Wootten,  Mrs.  Elvira.  Problems  of  tlie  gifted  child.  Master’s,  1932. 
Stetson.  60  p.  ms. 

SUBNORMAL  CHILDREN 

2964.  Bentley,  Mabel  L.  A  comparative  study  of  normals  and  subnormals  In 
their  play  and  fear  problems.  Master’s,  1932.  Michigan.  139  p.  ms. 

2965.  Branaman,  Georgia  StoetzeL  A  survey  of  private  care  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded  in  Los  Angeles  county.  Master's,  1982.  Southern  California. 

2966.  Broomhead,  Elizabeth.  Mechanical  ability  in  subnormal  boys;  a  pre¬ 
liminary  survey.  Master’s,  1982.  Columbia. 

2967.  Bush,  Grace.  Reading  Interests  of  sixth  grade  children  of  low  men¬ 
tality.  Master's,  1931.  George  Washington.  228  p.  ms. 

2968.  Doncaster,  George  Hum  Mental  disorders  in  siblings.  Doctor’s, 
1932.  Southern  California. 

2969.  Gerbich,  Gertrude  Adams.  The  education  of  semi-dependent  subnormal 
children  in  Washington.  Master’s,  1931.  George  Washington.  62  p.  ms. 

Follow-up  survey  of  84  atypical  children  in  Washington,  D.C.  Findings :  The  pmsont 
method  of  training  atypical  children  does  not  enable  these  atypical  children  to  make  a 
satisfactory  life  adjustment. 

2970.  Howard,  Frank  M.  The  mental  development  of  the  feeble-minded. 
Master’s,  1932.  Rutgers. 
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297L  Kopp,  Gertrude  Sylvia.  Qualitative  and  quantitative  differences  in 
the  drawings  of  the  emotionally  unstable  as  compared  with  the  normal  child. 
Master's,  1932.  Columbia. 

2972.  Ratcliffe,  Bonnie  B.  The  after-school  adjustment  of  specially  trained 
subnormal  children.  Master’s,  1932.  Oklahoma.  220  p.  ms. 

2973.  Wilt,  Willard  Henry.  Practical  arts  education  for  mentally  retarded 
boys.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2974.  Woolman,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Morgan.  The  use  of  a  newspaper  as  a  moti¬ 
vating  and  an  integrating  influence  in  a  retarded  group.  Master's,  1932.  Ohio. 
179  p.  ms. 

A  study  of  a  mentally  retarded  group  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17  years.  Findings: 
Their  reading  ability  improved,  etc. 

See  also  310,  480,  527,  586,  2980. 

PROBLEM  AND  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN 

2975.  Andrews,  Roxie  M.  The  principal  and  problem  children.  Master's, 
1932.  Michigan.  154  p.  ms. 

*  2976.  Babcock,  Marjorie  E.  A  comparison  of  delinquent  and  nondelinquent 
boys  by  objective  measures  of  personality.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Columbia.  Hono¬ 
lulu,  1982.  74  p. 

By  the  use  of  certain  self-rating  measures  and  other  personality  tests  a  total  of  158 
delinquent  boys  were  compared  with  178  nondelinquent  boys  similar  in  age,  Intelligence, 
and  social  status.  The  boys  were  from  New  York  City,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  Whittier, 
Calif.  Data  indicate  that  delinquent  boys  cannot  be  clearly  differentiated  from  non¬ 
delinquent  boys  by  any  of  the  measures  used ;  the  delinquent  boys  tend  to  show  a 
slightly  greater  personality  maladjustment ;  the  delinquent  groups  are  more  easily  dis¬ 
turbed  by  change  from  activity  to  another  similar  activity  than  are  the  nondellnquont. 

2977.  Bailey,  Elba  N.  High-school  delinquency,  Master’s,  1931.  Stanford. 

2978.  Barrington,  John  S.  Historical  development  of  the  treatment  of  the 
truant  and  delinquent  in  Ohio,  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  200  p.  ms. 

Literature  and  Ohio  laws  quite  thoroughly  searched  that  pertained  to  the  subject, 
from  1803^-1932.  Findings;  The  early  history  of  Ohio  revealed  nothing  that  showed 
that  the  Juvenile  delinquent  was  treated  any  different  than  the  adult.  In  1850  the 
Cincinnati  house  of  refuge  was  opened  and  then  followed  the  Boys  industrial  bcIiogI  at 
Lancaster  in  1858,  the  Cleveland  industrial  school  1S57,  and  the  Girls  industrial  school 
at  Delaware  1889.  The  next  forward  step  was  the  passage  of  compulsory  education  laws 
in  1877  and  rewritten  and  made  more  effective  in  1889.  Then  finally  came  the  passage 
of  the  Juvenile  court  laws,  which  are  working  so  admirably  today. 

2979.  Bowers,  Deloss  Harrison.  The  Los  Angeles  county  juvenile  court. 
Master’s,  1932,  Southern  California. 

2980.  Burkey,  Ruth  Elizabeth.  A  follow-up  study  of  97  defective  delinquent 
girls.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  50  p.  ms. 

2981.  Caldwell,  Margaret  E.  The  relationship  between  truancy  and  adult 
delinquency.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia, 

2982.  Casselberry,  William  Sturgeon.  Symptomatic  factors  in  delinquency. 
Doctor’s,  1932.  Stanford. 

Discusses  the  factors  symptomatic  of  delinquency ;  classification,  prediction,  and  a 
scientific  basis  for  treatment.  Tests  given  58  nondelinquent  and  329  delinquent  boys  from 
16  to  21,  in  the  Preston  school  of  industry,  show  35  percent  of  the  latter  appeared  to 
have  adjustment  possibilities.  An  objective  method  for  examination  of  delinquent  boys 
from  10  to  21  is  developed  which  secures  valuable  results. 

*  2983.  Courthial,  AndrSe.  Emotional  differences  of  delinquent  and  non- 
delinquent  girls  of  normal  intelligence.  A  study  of  two  groups  paired  by 
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chronological  age,  Intelligence,  and  environment.  [Doctor's,  19311  Columbia. 
New  York  City,  Columbia  university,  1931.  102  p.  (Archives  of  i^ycliology, 
no.  133.) 

A  group  of  delinquent  girls  of  normal  intelligence  ranging  in  chronological  age  from 
14  years,  3  months  to  17  years,  11  months  were  paired  by  chronological  ago.  Intelligence, 
cultural  environment,  and  occupational  lever  of  father  with  a  group  of  nomleiinqucnt 
girls.  Two  tests  of  emotionality,  a  test  of  moral  knowledge,  a  test  of  deceptive  behavior, 
a  test  for  measuring  resistance  to  suggestion,  a  persistance  test,  and  a  questionnaire 
referring  to  the  recreational  activities  of  the  girls  were  given  both  groups  of  girls,  Ihitu 
Indicate  that  delinquent  girls  experience  more  conflicts  with  their  environment,  arc  less 
well  adjusted  socially,  and  suffer  more  under  feelings  of  physical  discomfort  than  do  non* 
delinquent  girls ;  they  possess  about  the  same  amount  of  moral  knowledge  as  nonde¬ 
linquents,  and  both  groups  are  more  or  loss  alike  in  regard  to  the  approval  or  disapproval 
of  things  conventionally  called  “good"  or  “bad.”  Delinquent  girls  seem  to  huve  the 
same  kind  and  amount  of  recreational  opportunities  at  homo  ns  the  nomlolinqueiits,  and 
come  from  the  same  cultural  and  economic  milieu. 

2954.  Dahl,  Virgil  Dewell,  The  geographical  distribution  of  juvenile  do* 
linquency  in  Los  Angeles  county.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2955.  Harmon,  Mrs.  Helen  Williams.  A  school  history  of  delinquent  chil¬ 
dren  in  Franklin  county.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  (11  p.  ms. 

2986.  Holland,  Elizabeth  Jean.  Ordinal  placement  of  problem  children. 
Master’s,  1931.  South.  Methodist. 

2987.  Hoopes,  Leslie  Ward.  Problems  of  special  schools  for  unadjusted  boys 
within  the  school  district.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2988.  Judson,  Maude  Alice.  A  study  of  an  activity  program  for  the  purpose 
of  Investigating  its  motivating  potentialities  for  the  rehabilitation  of  malad¬ 
justed  school  children.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

2989.  Kimball,  Dorothy  Madison.  An  Investigation  of  certain  psychological 
factors  as  contributory  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Master's,  1932,  South¬ 
ern  California. 

2990.  Korb,  Helen  Lydia.  The  parent  as  a  factor  in  juvenile  delinquency. 
Master’s,  1932.  St.  Louis.  45  p.  ms, 

*2991.  Loofbourow,  Graham  C.  Test  materials  for  problem  behavior  tend¬ 
encies  in  junior  high  school  boys.  Doctor’s,  1931,  California.  Berkeley, 
University  of  California  press,  1932.  02  p,  (University  of  California  publica¬ 
tions  in  education,  vol.  7,  no.  1,  p.  1-02.) 

Data  were  secured  on  boys  of  junior  high  school  grade  located  In  the  Junior  high  school* 
of  San  Francisco,  Berkeley,  and  Oakland,  supplemented  by  n  group  of  boys  of  junior  high 
school  grade  in  the  Whittier  State  school  at  Whittier,  Oallf.  Tests  of  social  attitudes, 
vocabulary,  virtues,  and  morbid  attitudes  were  given  the  boys  In  these  schools.  Data 
indicate  that  the  tests  used  differentiate  reliably  between  problem  and  control  groups, 
regardless  of  the  criteria  used  in  selecting  the  groups, 

2992,  Mailer,  J.  B.  Broken  homes  and  juvenile  delinquency.  Social  forces. 

A  study  of  the  relationship  between  Juvenile  delinquency  and  broken  homes.  Among 
delinquents  the  proportion  coming  from  broken  homes  was  significantly  larger  than  among 
normal  children. 

*2993.  O'Malley,  Kathleen  E.  A  psychological  study  of  u  group  of  delinquent 
girls.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  59  p.  ms. 

2994,  Onxer,  Arthur  T.  A  preliminary  investigation  into  the  basal  motali- 
olism  of  problem  boys.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  129  p.  ms. 

Twenty-one  problem  boys  from  the  Ohio  bureau  of  juvenile  research  were  given  metab¬ 
olism  tests,  medical  and  social  case  histories  were  collected.  No  relationship  was  found 
between  intelligence  and  metabolism.  A  very  significant  inverse  relationship  between 
basal  metabolism  and  dynamometer  have  pressure. 
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2995.  Beusser,  John  L.  Personal  attitudes  of  delinquent  bo.vs:  A  study  oi 
certain  social  and  psychological  factors  in  the  lives  of  400  delinquent  hoys  in 
Iowa.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Iowa,  (Abstract  in:  University  of  Iowa  studies.  Se¬ 
ries  on  aims  and  progress  of  research,  no.  38*  New  series,  no,  248.  1  p.) 

Ascertains  the  extent  to  which  certain  attitudes  which  bear  on  the  relation  or  the  self 
to  society  are  associated  with  delinquency  lu  hoys  from  12  to  18  years  of  age.  Three 
groups  were  studied;  423  from  a  training  school  for  hoys,  411*  from  the  public  sclinolti  In 
representative  towns  in  the  state;  and  a  special  group  of  00  boys  who  were  on  probation 
In  four  cities  in  the  state.  The  first-  and  last-named  groups  were  composed  of  delinquent 
boys.  All  boys  In  the  three  groups  were  given  a  test  of  personal  attitudes.  Influences  of 
factors  as  age,  intelligence,  grade  classification,  home  background,  and  residence  In  the 
training  school  were  traced.  Results  show  that  the  training  school  boys  as  a  group  are 
more  critical  of  the  attitudes  of  the  average  boy.;  they  feel  themselves  nearer  to  the  ideal 
than  do  the  public-school  boys  when  considered  as  a  group.  The  personal  attitudes  of 
the  training  school  boys,  according  to  the  test,  were  unchanged  by  residence  In  the 
institution. 

2996.  Secor,  Mabel  Boberts.  A  study  of  truancy  and  juvenile  delinquency  in 
Jersey  City.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

2997.  Shea,  Mary  Bita  Doyle.  Recreational  activities  of  problem  girls  and 
their  nonproblem  sisters.  Master’s,  1932.  Catholic  Unlv, 

*  2998,  Shumaker,  Norbert  M.  The  behavior  problem  child  In  the  Catholic 
school.  Doctor’s  [1932],  Catholic  university  of  America,  Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Catholic  university  press,  1932.  90  p.  (Catholic  university 
of  America.  Educational  research  monographs.  Vol,  7,  no.  2,  May  15,  1932.) 

Data  were  secured  from  the  file  record  book  of  the  Department  of  child  guidance  of 
the  Toledo  Catholic  charities  for  the  two  years  of  1930  and  1931.  Throe  groups  of  fig¬ 
ures  were  given :  Group  1  represents  children  of  the  elementary  school  level  for  t  he  years 
1930-31 ;  group  2  covers  pupils  who  were  In  secondary  schools  during  those  years ;  and 
group  3  gives  figures  for  1929,  omitting  the  distinctions  between  elementary  and  secondary 
levels.  A  plan  Is  outlined  for  the  education  of  the  behavior  problem  child. 

2999.  Snoddy,  Jennings  La  vert.  A  survey  of  the  methods  used  in  adjusting 
the  truant  boy  in  the  Los  Angeles  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

3000.  Sprague,  Willard  S.  The  nature  of  the  disciplinary  problems  of  boys 
in  a  New  York  City  high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Coll,  of  the  City  of  N.  Y. 
67  p.  ms. 

The  disciplinary  problems  of  the  school*  were  studied  by  examining  the  records  of  909 
boys  and  the  teachers’  reports  to  the  principal*  The  data  were  examined  from  the  point 
of  view  of  age,  IQ,  and  socio-economic  status  of  each  typo  of  offense,  The  classroom 
incidence  of  offenses  and  the  question  of  habitual  offenders  was  intensively  gone  into. 
The  factor  of  the  teacher  In  the  behavior  problem  was  approached  through  the  analysis 
of  the  types  of  cases  reported  by  the  various  teachers. 

300L  Swenson,  Clarence  Beuben.  Administrative  considerations  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  unadjusted  boys  in  senior  high  school  with  special  reference  to 
discipline.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

3002.  Trompeter,  Sara.  The  remedial  treatment  of  truancy  In  the  New  York 
City  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Coll  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.  58  p.  ms. 

Surveys  the  various  bureaus  organized  by  the  Board  of  education  in  the  City  of  New 
York  for  the  remedial  treatment  of  truancy  and  nonattendance.  The  agencies  considered 
are  the  Bureau  of  attendance,  the  New  York  parental  school,  the  Visiting  teacher  depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  Child  guidance  clinic.  Data  on  organisation,  principles  of  operation,  case 
records,  and  statistics  were  secured  from  primary  sources.  Literature  on  truancy,  the 
visiting  teacher  movement,  and  educational  guidance  were  also  Btudied.  Conclusions : 
The  author  suggests  the  extension  of  community  centers  and  the  centralization  of  the 
work  pf  all  the  bureaus  under  the  Bureau  of  attendance,  Compulsory  education,  and  Child 
welfare. 

3003  Wallace,  Thomas  Avery.  The  municipal  playground,  a  factor  in 
juvenile  delinquency.  Master’s,  1931.  New  York. 
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3004.  Wilhelmi,  Dion  James.  A  study  of  60  juvenile  delinquents  of  Sicilian 
parentage  known  to  the  juvenile  court  of  Chicago  from  January  1T  1928,  to 
March  1,  1931.  Master's,  1931.  Loyola.  82  p.  ms. 

3005.  Williams,  Katherine  Jane.  Methods  of  remedial  treatment  for  mal¬ 
adjusted  school  children.  Master’s,  1932.  Chicago.  69  p.  ms. 

Studies  the  methods  of  psychiatric  and  child  guidance  clinics  in  this  country. 

See  also  1356. 


PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

*  3006.  Anderson,  Roy  N.  The  disabled  man  and  his  vocational  problem. 
Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Uuiv.  New  York  City,  Institute  for  the  crippled 
and  disabled,  1932.  102  p. 

Makes  a  minute  study  of  the  specific  handicaps  of  individuals  correlated  with  the 
various  types  of  occupations  In  which  they  have  been  engaged.  Data  for  the  ortho¬ 
pedic  cases  studied  were  secured  from  the  Employment  center  for  the  handicapped  in 
New  York  City,  for  the  years  April  1917  to  April  1930,  A  total  of  97  disabilities  were 
listed.  The  men  were  employed  in  G35  different  occupations.  Stability  was  uniform, 
although  there  wub  a  tendency  for  the  men  with  the  most  serious  disabilities  to  remain 
on  the  job  longer  than  the  men  with  the  less  serious  disabilities.  Earnings  ranged 
from  $5  to  $64  a  week,  with  the  median  In  the  interval  of  $15  to  $19  a  week.  It  was 
found  that  these  men  had  a  far  greater  vocational  versatility  than  is  usually  attributed 
to  such  cases.  Their  earnings  are  only  Blightly  below  those  of  comparable  nonhandi¬ 
capped  workers.  The  study  shows  that  physically  handicapped  persons  are  not  lia¬ 
bilities,  but  are  social  assets. 

3007.  Beckwith,  Sylvia  Irene.  Tile  organization  and  administration  of 
classes  for  deaf  children.  Master’s,  1982.  Southern  California. 

3008.  Blake,  Sarah  Honan.  Stuttering: -Its  causes  and  age  of  incidence. 
Master’s,  1931.  Loyola.  87  p.  ms. 

3009.  Caldwell,  Floyd  Franklin.  A  comparison  of  blind  and  seeing  children 
in  certain  educational  abilities.  Doctor’s,  [1931].  California.  New  York  City, 
American  foundation  for  the  blind,  1932.  28  p.  (Abstract.) 

All  of  the  blind  pupils  enrolled  at  the  California  school  for  the  blind  who  could  read 
and  write  Braille  readily  were  compared  with  all  of  the  low  seventh  grade  in  the  junior 
high  school  department  of  the  Oakland  High  school  on  the  results  obtained  on  the 
Stanford  achievement  tests,  on  the  reading  tests  1,  2,  and  3,  forms  A  and  B,  Blind 
children  require  from  three  to  three  and  one-half  times  as  long  as  do  seeing  children 
to  complete  the  tests.  Achievement  of  the  blind  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the 
seeing  when  ample  allowance  is  made  for  the  speed  handicap.  The  blind  are  found  to 

®  yews  and  3  months  older  than  the  seeing  children  used  in  the  experiment,  which 
indicates  that  the  blind  children  have  required  about  three  years  longer  to  rench  the  level 
of  achievement  indicated  on  the  testa  than  the  seeing  children  have  required  to  reach 
approximately  the  same  level. 

3010.  Cohron,  Mary  M.  A  history  of  State  care  of  the  blind  and  deaf  in 
Tennessee.  Master’s,  1932.  Tennessee.  144  p.  ms. 

3011.  Crozier,  Ada  B.  A  survey  of  spinal  defects  in  children  of  Indianapolis 
schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Butler. 

3012.  Green,  Ida  C.  Stammerers  and  their  social  adjustment  as  shown  by 
means  of  eight  case  studies.  Master’s,  1931.  Coll,  of  the  Pacific. 

3013.  Henriksoa,  Ernest  Kilmer.  A  study  of  breathing  and  vocal  disturb¬ 
ances  of  stutterers.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Iowa.  (Abstract  In:  University  of  Iowa 
studies.  Series  on  aims  and  progress  of  research,  no.  38.  New  scries,  no.  248. 

1  p.) 

This  study  is  concerned  with  voice  and  breathing  dysfunct  Innings  which  occur  during 
stuttering.  The  records  of  the  propositional  speech  during  stuttering  indicated  a 
marked  lack  of  organised  interactivity  between  the  functioning  of  breathing  und  voice 
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producing  mechanism.  The  data  indicate  that  there  may  lx*  some  general  patterns  in 
the  relationship  of  the  dysfunctionings  present  during  stuttering. 

3014.  Hickman,  Lois  Virginia.  A  comparison  of  certain  sound  wave  charac¬ 
teristics  of  stutterers  and  nonstutterers.  Master’s,  1032.  Iowa. 

8015.  Holland,  B.  F.  A  study  of  the  reactions  of  seeing,  blind,  and  deaf 
children  to  questions  on  the  Otis  classification  test,  1031-32.  Austin,  University 
of  Texas,  1932. 

S016,  Johnson,  Wendell.  The  influence  of  stuttering  on  the  personality. 
Iowa  City,  University  of  Iowa,  1932,  140  p.  (University  of  Iowa  studies. 
Studies  in  child  welfare,  vol.  5,  no.  5.  First  series  no,  224,  April  1,  1032.) 

The  problem  is  approached  by  a  study  of  the  stutterer's  attitudes  and  adaptations 
relative  to  school,  home,  vocational,  and  social  situations.  The  case  study  method 
was  employed,  featuring  case  histories,  speech  clinic  examinations,  autobiographies, 
personal  Interviews,  and  intimate  observation  of  the  80  stutterers  ranging  in  age  from 
7  to  42  years, 

3017.  Jones,  Maurine  King.  A  study  of  the  abilities  anti  attitudes  of  handi¬ 
capped  children.  Master’s,  1932.  Oklahoma.  52  p.  ms. 

3018.  Lemmon,  Raymond  A.  The  status  of  the  education  of  speech  defec¬ 
tives  in  public  schools  in  the  United  States.  Master’s,  1031.  Ohio,  70  p. 

3019.  MacKane,  Keith.  A  comparison  of  the  intelligence  of  deaf  and  hearing 
children.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ. 

Studies  130  deaf  subjects,  consisting  of  42  children  from  an  institutional  school,  and 
88  from  a  public  day  school.  Three  types  of  tests  were  given  the  children.  Hearing 
children  were  matched  with  the  deaf,  on  the  basis  of  sox,  ohronolugleal  age,  nationality 
of  parents,  racial  origin,  and  socio-economic  status,  and  were  given  the  same  tests  as 
the  deaf  children.  The  two  groups  were  compared  on  the  basis  of  mean  group  perform¬ 
ance,  variation  within  the  groups,  and  by  determining  the  estimate  of  reliability.  Per¬ 
formance  tests  find  the  hearing  superior  to  the  deaf,  The  hearing  boys  do  not  appear  to 
be  as  proportionately  superior  to  the  deaf  boys,  as  the  hearing  girls  are  to  deal'  girls. 
The  Drever-Coliins  performance  scale  and  the  Plntner  nonlanguage  mental  test  measure 
different  things.  The  same  deaf  children  may  be  less  than  &  yeur  retarded  in  their 
responses  to  the  performance  scale,  and  be  two  years  below  the  hearing  In  their  responses 
to  the  nonlanguage  test. 

3020.  Mays,  Mildred  A.  A  survey  and  experimental  study  of  stuttering  as 
found  among  Knoxville  city  school  pupils.  Master’s,  1932.  Tennessee.  243 
p,  ms. 

*  3021.  Merry,  Ralph  Vickers.  Problems  in  the  education  of  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children.  Doctor’s,  1932.  Harvard,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  uni¬ 
versity,  1933.  243  p.  (Harvard  studies  in  education,  vol.  19.) 

3022.  Ness,  Agnes  Mary.  A  comparison  of  the  response  and  stimulation 
methods  in  the  re-education  of  speech  defectives.  Master’s,  1932.  Iowa, 

3023.  Onstott,  Howard  C.  Method  and  approach  in  speech  correction.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1931.  South,  Methodist 

3024.  Ragland,  Rosalie.  Case  study  of  speech  difficulties  among  pupils  of 
primary  grades.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  189  p.  ms. 

Nineteen  case  studies  of  speech-defective  children  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades 
of  Tarbox  elementary  school,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  were  considered.  These  children  came 
under  classification  of  dyslalia  functional  and  organic  defects  of  articulation.  One 
case  waB  cured;  all  showed  improvement  except  one;  with  exception  of  two,  it  was 
thought  that  all  eventually  could  have  been  cured  by  the  use  of  the  phonetic  method. 

3025.  Smith,  Grace  B.  A  personality  study  of  handicapped  children.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Oklahoma.  150  p.  ms. 

See  also  205,  239,  469,  478,  500,  552,  609,  1018,  1110,  1282,  2438,  2744. 
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*3026.  Adams,  Birdie  F.  A  selected  annotated  bibliography  of  adult  and 
parental  education.  Master’s,  1932.  N.  M,  St.  T.  C.  103  p.  ms. 

3027.  Ames,  Burton  Weber.  A  study  of  correspondence  instruction  based  on 
11  years  of  university  extension  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Master's,  1032. 
Florida.  121  p.  ms. 

3028.  Bancroft,  Boscoe  Bowman.  Maintenance  of  attendance  in  adult  edu¬ 
cation.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

3029.  Bollman,  Mark  Brooks.  Illiteracy  in  Connecticut,  1930.  Master’s,  1932, 
Yale. 

3030.  Carey,  George  Henry.  The  compulsory  continuation  school.  A  neces¬ 
sary  educational  institution  in  a  democracy.  Master’s,  1932.  Boston  Coll. 

3031.  Carrigan,  Joseph.  Edward.  The  effect  of  extension  education  on  the 
seasonal  surplus  milk  problem  in  Addison  county,  Vt.  Master’s,  1931.  Vermont. 

3032.  Cochard,  Thomas  Sylvester.  Adult  religious  education  in  New  Haven, 
Master’s,  1932.  Yale. 

3033.  Darling,  Mary  B.  Americanization  of  the  *  foreign-bom  in  Greeley, 
Colo.  Master’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

3034.  Dushoff,  Leo  I.  Evening  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  Master’s,  1932. 
Pennsylvania.  140  p.  ms. 

*3035.  Hansome,  Marius.  World  workers’  educational  movements,  their 
social  significance.  Doctor’s,  1931.  T.  C.  Col.  Univ.  New  York  City,  Teachers 
college,  Columbia  university,  1931.  506  p.  (Studies  in  history,  economics  and 
public  law,  no.  338.) 

3036.  Jackson,  Paul  Biley.  Content  of  courses  and  methods  of  instruction  In 
the  continuation  schools  of  California.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

3037.  Hotinsky,  Buth.  Education  and  the  problems  of  adult  life.  Doctor’s, 
1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ. 

The  mala  function  of  adult  education  la  to  help  adults  manage  their  nodal  affair*, 
It  has  a  vital  relationship  to  the  schooling  which  precedes  It.  The  problems  of  youth, 
age,  and  their  relationships  can  be  alleviated  through  adult  education.  The  adult  edu¬ 
cation  movement  has  underestimated  and  misconceived  its  function.  Education  for 
leisure  cannot  be  separated  from  education  for  labor, 

*3038.  Kriegel,  David.  A  determination  of  the  new  industrial  forces  and 
their  effects  on  apprenticeship  education  In  the  United .  States  since  the  World 
War.  Master’s,  1932.  New  York.  82  p  ms. 

Trends  in  apprentice  education  were  found  to  be:  More  cooperation  of  employers, 
unions,  and  the  public-school  system;  greater  responsibility  shouldered  by  the  public 
schools;  education  and  training  for  a  greater  variety  of  trades;  broader  curriculum 
training  for  citizenship;  Increase  in  the  number  of  centralised  trade  schools  to  effect 
better  cooperation  with  employers  and  unions;  and  basic  training  and  education  rather 
than  specialized  training  for  specific  work,  in  order  that  workers  may  better  adjust 
themselves  to  changing  conditions  in  industry, 

3039.  Lamb,  Clarence  Alfred.  A  course  of  study  in  printing  and  related  sub¬ 
jects  for  continuation-school  classes.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

3040.  Beich,  W.  B.  A  study  of  workers'  education  in  the  United  States  as 
carried  on  by  labor  colleges  and  summer  schools  for  industrial  workers.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Illinois.  60  p.  ms. 
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*3041.  Silberberg,  Irma  L.  The  School  of  Wisdom,  an  experiment  in  adult 
education.  Doctor’s,  1032.  New  York.  217  p,  ms. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  School  of  Wisdom  of  Count  Koysorling  In  Darmstadt,  Ger¬ 
many.  The  underlying  educational  principles  on  which  the  School  of  Wisdom  was 
founded  are:  Individual  treatment  with  the  aid  of  intuition,  the  power  of  personal 
inspiration,  and  the  power  of  suggestion.  The  principles  are  applied  in  all  phases  of 
the  work  of  the  school.  The  School  of  Wisdom  has  a  broad  program  ;  Ih  democratic 
from  the  social  standpoint,  but  is  designed  primarily  for  those  who  would  become 
leaders;  its  methods  are  experimental. 

3042.  Stevens,  Willard  W.  Elimination  from  the  evening  school  classes  of 
the  J.  Sterling  Morton  township  high  school  at  Cicero,  HI,  Master’s,  1881. 
Iowa  St.  Coll. 


3043.  Tsao,  Yimson,  Hein.  Status,  organization,  and  significance  of  uni¬ 
versity  extension  in  the  United  States.  Doctor’s,  1932.  California.  144  p.  ms. 

See  also  30,  865,  1334,  1354,  1422,  1480,  1814,  2443,  2524,  2562,  2664,  2678,  2720,  2708, 
2838.  1 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

*  3044.  Acheson,  Eunice  Mae.  Personal  and  professional  characteristics  of  a 
selected  group  of  deans  of  women.  Doctor’s,  1032.  T.  C..  Col.  Unlv.  Chicago, 
III.,  University  of  Chicago  press,  1932.  211  p. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  analyze  the  personalities  of  a  selected  group  of 
"  successful  ”  deans  of  women  and  their  relationships  with  their  students.  The  deans 
studied  were  from  all  types  of  colleges :  15  from  non-state  colleges  and  universities,  14 
from  state  and  city  teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools,  8  from  women’s  colleger,  and  7 
from  state  universities  and  colleges.  Data  were  secured  from  2,223  seniors  who  filled 
°nt.  ^st^on’aalres  dealing  with  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  evaluations  of  their  con- 
tacts  with  their  dean  of  women ;  from  questionnaires  filled  out  by  the  deans  and  their 
;  and  from  tests  given  them  to  measure  personality,  emotional  stability,  ad- 
juetabHity  to  life  and  its  problems,  fair  mindedness,  social  intelligence,  nnd  general 
*  d^DS  8eem  t0  be  a  welI'balanced,  intelligent,  fair-minded  and  so- 
w°men*  They  are  able  t0  krcP  abreA8t  the  world  and  to  un- 
\?av*e  ™hlch  Inspires  students  to  have  confidence  in 

t^k4^raJfht;  5ak®  a  personal  Interest  in  each  student;  are  Impartial  in 
all  dealings  with  students  and  others. 

3045.  Anderson,  D.  Mignon.  Clothing  expenditures  of  90  high-school  girls. 
Master’s,  1931.  Iowa  St.  Coll. 

3046.  Andrews,  Elizabeth  (Jordon.  A  study  in  personnel  of  1,633  Students  in 
Florida  State  college  for  women,  1980-31.  Tallahassee,  Florida  State  college 
for  women,  1931.  12  p.  (Bulletin,  vol.  24,  no.  4,  December  1931.) 

te«eS  Up  ^  bIrtllPlace  of  parents  and  students,  education  of  parents, 

dent^in  famUr’  reli?011’  nuwber  of  cMWren  in  family,  placed  stu- 

views.  students,  vocational  choices  of  college  women,  subjects  of  Intcr- 

*3047.  Bird,  Norma.  Relationships  between  experience  factors,  test  scores, 
and  efficiency,  as  shown  by  a  study  of  four  selected  groups  of  women  office 
worker^  [Doctor’s  1931.  Columbia.]  New  York  City,  Columbia  university, 
iwji.  51  p.  (Archives  of  psychology,  no.  126.) 

The  aims  of^Ms  study  are:  To  analyze  women  office  workers  Into  groups  based  on 
determimT  the  tuiteri t0  the  groups  analyzing  their  likenesses  and  differences ;  to 

differentiate  sucMMfhl  fro^**88  £°r  J??8*  clerical  Positions ;  to  study  tests  which  will 
as  founfl  Am  ^!S^Ul  ^  unsuccessful  workers ;  to  study  significant  experience  factors 

med  ^V  efflXcv  ^  T,:  3J  1°  t6Bt  «"“•  and  **«<**  a*  corre- 

~  sra-sans 

gence  are  largely  operative  in  determining  the  success  of  a  clerk.  There  are 
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two  essentials  for  wise  selection  in  placement  as  well  as  for  promotion  and  transfer: 
(1)  definite  knowledge  of  physical  and  mental  requirements  of  the  Job;  and  (2}  Uellnue 
knowledge  of  physical  and  mental  characteristics  of  the  individual. 

3048.  Cooke,  Bobert  Locke.  Trade  and  industrial  education  for  girls  and 
women  in  California.  Doctor’s,  1932.  California.  274  p.  ms. 

Surveys  existing  opportunities  and  needs  for  trade  and  Industrial  education  for  girl# 
and  women  at  the  secondary  level,  with  a  discussion  of  the  basic  considerations  which 
should  underlie  a  state  program  of  education  of  this  type  in  California,  with  suggestions 
i’or  further  extension  of  the  present  program. 


3049.  Dinsmore,  Bessie  Jane.  The  scholastic  records  and  subsequent  voca¬ 
tions  of  girls  enrolled  in  the  Owatoima,  Minn.,  high  school  home  economies 
courses  from  1920-1930.  Master’s,  1931.  Iowa  St.  Coll. 


3050.  Gaston,  Mabel.  A  comparative  study  of  women  industrial  arts  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  Trenton,  N.J.,  State  teachers  college.  Master’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col. 
Univ.  35  p.  ms. 


3051.  Gilbert,  Claire  Erin.  An  experiment  in  the  development  of  certain 
personality  traits  in  ninth  grade  girls  in  Grove  high  school,  Paris,  Tenn.  Mas¬ 
ters,  1931.  Iowa  St.  Coll. 


3052.  Keys,  Alice.  A  comparison  of  fraternity  and  nonfraternity  women. 
[1931.]  Lexington,  University  of  Kentucky. 


3053.  Klepinger,  Mary  Katherine.  Problems  of  50  senior  college  girls  involv¬ 
ing  home  and  social  relationships.  Masters,  1931.  Iowa  St  Coll. 


3054.  Long,  Vera  Jeffers.  Dean  of  girls  in  high  school.  Master’s,  1931. 
South.  Methodist 


3055.  Manship,  Jessie  Elizabeth.  The  incomes  and  expenditures  of  single 
women  on  college  faculties.  Masters*  1932.  Iowa  St.  Coll. 

3050.  Threlkeld,  Dean  Hilda.  A  personnel  study  of  40  junior  college  girls. 
Master’s  [1931].  Kentucky. 

*  3057.  Wilson,  Grace  H.  Development  of  the  Young  women’s  Christian  asso¬ 
ciation  within  its  environment.  Doctor’s,  1932.  T.  C.,  Col.  Univ.  New  York 
City,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1933.  150  p*  (Contributions  to 
education,  no.  554.) 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  discover  the  changes  In  religious  and  social  thought 
and  emphasis,  and  the  corresponding  changes  In  educational  philosophy  and  method  that 
have  occurred  in  the  national  program  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  during  the  past  25  years,  and 
to  discover  how  these  changes  have  been  related  to  observable  trends  in  current  religious 
thought,  current  educational  philosophy,  and  current  social  situations. 
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3058.  Allez,  George  C.  A  time  study  of  the  activities  of  the  librarians  of 
Wisconsin  teachers  colleges.  Master's,  1032.  Columbia. 

3058.  Barron,  Mary.  Senior  high  school  reading  lists  based  on  a  study  of 
the  reading  interests,  capacities,  and  needs  of  foreign  children  of  Ilibblng, 
Minn.  Muster’s,  1832.  Ohio.  101  p.  ms. 

3060.  Brock,  Delpha  Fern.  Leisure  reading  of  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students.  Master’s,  1932.  Indiana.  129  p.  ms. 

8061.  Brooks,  Alice  B.  The  integration  of  library  instruction  with  the  high- 
school  social  studies.  A  library  “  job-analysis  ”  of  12  courses  of  study.  Mas¬ 
ter’s,  1932.  Columbia.  (Abstract  in:  American  library  association.  School 
library  yearbook,  no.  5: 121-44.) 
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3062.  Cadle,  Jessie  E.  Factors  affeeting  the  choice  of  books  by  pupils  of  the 
intermediate  grades.  Master’s,  1932.  Denver.  140  p.  ms. 

3063.  Camovsky,  Leon.  The  reading  needs  of  typical  student  groups  with 
special  attention  to  factors  contributing  to  the  satisfaction  of  rending  interests 
Doctor’s,  1932.  Chicago. 


3064.  Clapp,  Helen  Wylie.  What  fourth  grade  children  of  Fayette  county 

Ky„  read.  Master’s,  1932.  Kentucky.  '  *  * 

3065.  Clark,  Vira  Esther.  Home  rending  interests  of  Junior  high  school 
pupils.  Master’s,  1931.  Chicago.  136  p.  ms. 

Books  which  children  read  vary  with  sex,  grade,  age,  ability,  and  IntelHgi.nw. 

3066.  Crudup,  E.  A.  An  analysis  of  articles  In  the  Journal  of  chemical  edu¬ 
cation.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  07  p.  ms. 

Study  limited  lo  the  signed  articles  that  have  appeared  In  the  Journal  of  chemical 
,A““lys‘s  “f®  t0  determlne  the  of  educational  problems  which  ^ 

f®®**  Tbe  writers  ln  the  Journal  of  chemical  education  were  found 

k,.  pJ  arllJ  Interested  in  nine  kinds  of  educational  problems,  among  them  :  Curriculum, 

t^ateini'-  W0Iv  nf  and  “athematlcs,  teaching  methods  nnd  devices,  teacher 

training ,  greatest  emphasis  was  placed  on  teaching  methods  and  devices. 

3067.  Currin,  Althea  Mabelle.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries 
Master  s,  1932.  Western  Reserve.  85  p.  ms. 

3068.  Dalgleish,  Alice.  First  experiences  in  literature.  New  York  City 

Scribner’s  sons,  1932.  162  p.  (Series  on  childhood  education.)  ' 

mtss  225  JSiSSST  “ a  ~ 

JS  "S!'  r<^“.5CM°U“-  w» 

Wes^' YaDaViS’  ^  reading  versus  rwIulre(1  reading.  Master’s,  1932. 


8071.  Dickerson,  Visa  Maude.  Free  reading  in  the 
ture.  Master’s,  1932,  Southern  California. 


teaching  of  English  litera- 


hrf^M^0^’  ZeitUjl‘  American  children’s  ningiiKlnes 
brief  historical  and  critical  view.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

3073.^  Downing,  Wylmah.  A  selected  list  of  library  books  foi 
Master  s,  1932.  Peabody.  43  p.  ms. 


1789-1932 ;  a 
second  grade. 


3074.  DubofE,  Anna.  An  evaluation  of  children’s 
ter’s,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  0. 


books  on  Indian  life. 


Mas- 


students.  Minneapolis,  University  of  MinnesJJ  ***** 

*tuGtotsSBpMdatoe^adingtendeSvI1audIlthem0UniL  °f  .tlme  Tarlou*  «rouP*  of  college 
of  time.  The  reeulte  rfveai  m  a  ««•»* 

and  pages  read,  Insignificant  Sees  and  ^*TflWnTl0nS!?P  betw<?n  the  H“e  spent 
between  the  amount  of  reading  and  either  lntelllgence  or  scMarshlp68'1*11116  r*IatlonShip 

3076  '  Z!  T^Lo0  WhiCh  016  Ubrary  Is  being  used.  Minneapolis 

Unnesota.  1932.  11  n  mo  ^ 


■  ***«  lo  which  tne 

University  of  Minnesota,  1982.  11  p.  ma. 

education,  general  literature,  ^d^coimmlcs eon^seth1**  *t*°TOJ«lat  b°°ka  ta  W8tBrJ- 
tlon.  Furthermore,  there  appears  tob^n  f  ma^or  Portion  of  Ubrary  cireula- 

the  rank  order  of  subject-matter  tat^ortesT  terns  ST*  re,atlonshlp  between 

reserve  and  the  number  circulating.  *®°”e  1  t  ms  of  number  of  books  placed  on 
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S077. - Seasonal  variation  in  the  use  of  the  library.  Library 

quarterly. 

The  data  Included  In  this  report  were  derived  from  the  library  study  made*  during  th<‘ 
year  1930-31.  In  general,  the  results  show  periodic  peaks  in  the  use  of  the  library. 

3078.  - .  The  significance  of  reading  in  the  library.  School  and  society, 

36 :  92-96,  July  16,  1932. 

Some  of  the  significant  results  derived  from  this  study  of  library  reading  tuny  la*  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows:  (1)  The  relationship  between  the  amount  of  library  reading  and  In¬ 
telligence  is  negligible;  (2)  students  who  spend  some  time  reading  in  the  univernity 
library  have  a  significantly  higher  scholarship  average  than  those  who  do  not;  <3»  the 
degree  of  relationship  between  the  total  amount  of  reading  or  amount  of  reading  In  the 
library  and  either  Intelligence  or  scholarship  Is  significant. 

3079.  Flynn,  Bernice  Anne.  The  organization  of  a  free  reading  lint  for 
junior  high  school  English.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

3080.  Fowler,  Allie.  Classification  of  books  for  teaching  art  education  in 
elementary  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  80  p.  ms. 

3081.  George,  Edna,  A  study  of  voluntary  reading  in  Everett  junior  high 
school.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  105  p.  ms. 

3082.  Grrannis,  Edith  E,  H.  Library  records  of  teacher-training  institutions 
including  records  of  books  and  other  materials,  finance,  staff,  and  service. 
Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

*  3083.  Hennig,  Euth  M.  E.  Investigation  of  “  Courses  of  study  in  the  use 
of  libraries  ”  In  high  schools.  Master’s,  1932.  Boston  Univ.  100  p.  ms. 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  degree  of  knowledge  of  books  and  IlbrnrleH  the  average 
high-school  student  possesses,  a  set  of  questions  was  given  to  39  grade  11  students  who 
had  had  no  library  instruction.  A  total  of  112  replies  to  a  questionnaire  on  training  in 
the  use  of  libraries,  was  received.  Data  indicate  that  teaching  the  use  of  books  and 
libraries  Is  steadily  progressing.  A  course  is  outlined  to  meet  the  dcmnndH  of  students 
in  a  4-year  high  school,  where  no  previous  library  training  has  been  given. 

3084.  Henry,  Oral  V.  The  mathematics  needed  for  Intelligent  rending  of 
periodicals  and  journals.  Master’s,  1932.  Washington.  90  p,  ms. 

Analysis  of  mathematics  found  in  the  American,  Ladies*  home  journal,  Saturday  evening 
post,  Popular  science  monthly,  and  New  York  times.  Findings ;  It  was  found  that  the 
greatest  need  is  for  knowledge  of  mathematical  terms,  especially  geometric  and  arith¬ 
metical.  Other  important  phases  are:  (1)  Graphical  methods;  <2)  ratios;  (3)  percent- 
age;  (4)  foreign  money. 

3085.  Henshaw,  Francis  H.  A  scheme  of  service  for  public  libraries.  Mas¬ 
ter's,  1032.  Columbia. 

3086.  Hunt,  Boy  C.  A  study  of  the  reference  materials  In  high-school  libra¬ 
ries  of  Kansas.  Master’s,  1032.  Colorado. 

8087.  Johnson,  Palmer  O.,  and  Burich,  Alvin  C.  The  library  facilities  of 
four  groups  of  land-grant  institutions.  Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota 
1832.  35  p.  ms. 

8088.  Jones,  Charles.  A  study  of  the  optional  and  required  reading  of  college 
students.  Master’s,  1932.  Arkansas.  00  p.  ms. 

3080.  Lagro,  Greta.  An  investigation  of  library  conditions  in  state  accredited 
high  school  of  Alabama.  Master's,  1982.  Columbia. 

*  3090.  Lewis,  Elizabeth.  Magazine  reading  interests  of  hlgh-schooi  studentB : 
A  survey  of  the  periodical  literature  read  in  the  Roslyn  high  school  and  a 
comparison  with  other  studies  of  a  similar  character  made  elsewhere.  Master’s, 
1932.  New  Fork.  81  p.  ms. 
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3091.  Lingenfelter,  Mary  R,  The  indexing  of  American  educational  periodi¬ 
cals  published  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mus¬ 
ter's,  1932.  Columbia. 

3092.  Lyle,  Guy  R.  The  selection  of  civil  engineering  journals  in  tile  college 
engineering  library.  Master's,  1932.  Columbia. 

3093.  McClenahan,  Stella  E.  The  growth  of  school  libraries  in  America, 
Master's,  1932.  Colo.  St  T.  C. 

3094.  Matt,  Harold  L.  A  survey  of  the  industrial  arts  libraries  in  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  200  or  more,  located  In  the  eastern 
half  of  Iowa.  Master's  [1932].  Iowa  St  Coll.  128  p.  ms. 

It  Included  the  industrial  arts  libraries  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  with  an 
enrollment  of  200  or  more,  located  in  the  eastern  half  of  Iowa. 

3095.  Melvin,  Mrs.  Belva  L.  The  school  library  and  the  teaching  of  Junior 
high  school  geography.  Master’s,  1932.  Nebraska.  83  p.  ms. 

3096.  Michigan.  University.  A  buying  guide  for  elementary  school  libraries 
with  an  appended  list  of  books  for  nursery  school  and  kindergarten  children, 
based  on  the  titles  selected  for  the  University  of  Michigan  elementary  school 
library.  Ann  Arbor,  University  of  Michigan  press,  1932.  98  p. 

The  books  were  not  graded  in  the  belief  that  the  fewer  age  or  grade  labels  put  upon 
books,  the  more  general  and  effective  will  be  their  use  by  the  whole  group  of  boys  and 
girls  concerned. 

3097.  Newland,  Eveus.  A  study  of  allusions  to  science  In  magazines.  Mas¬ 
ter's,  1932.  Colo.  St.  T.  C. 

3098.  Owens,  Lawrence  W.  Survey  of  books,  magazines  and  papers  in  mim, 
Miss.  Master’s,  1932.  Peabody.  58  p.  ms, 

A  study  of  books,  magazines,  and  papers  lnBlde  the  corporate  limits  of  Mize,  Miss.,  a 
town  with  a  population  of  426.  Findings :  Total  books  4.164,  magazines  91  copies  63 
copies  dally  newspapers,  60  copies  of  other  papers  and  periodicals. 

3099.  Pepper,  Margaret  B.  An  analysis  of  early  professional  books  for 
teachers.  Master’s,  1931.  George  Washington.  54  p.  ms. 

3100.  Petersen,  Lena  Marie.  Free  reading  in  the  junior  high  schools  of  Los 
Angeles.  Master’s,  1932.  Southern  California. 

3101.  Pollock,  Josephine.  A  study  of  the  utilization  of  the  Iowa  curriculum 
standards  in  evaluating  current  literature.  Master’s,  1932,  Iowa. 

*3102.  Pringle,  Adeline  Helen.  An  evaluation  of  the  book  review  as  a 
means  of  stimulating  children’s  library  reading.  Master’s,  1962.  New  York 
90  p.  ms. 


3103.  Bandall,  William  M.  The  college  library.  A  descriptive  study  of, the 
libraries  in  4-year  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  United  States.  Chicago,  Ill., 
University  of  Chicago  press,  1932.  185  p. 


hJr,Ter?,  ^  flnancl<a  a®ects  of  college  libraries,  buildings,  eta*,  size  and  growth  of 

aS  roSfSry^staLls.^  ^  CoHect!<m8’  mU**llaneous  techniques  and  routine, 


3104,  Reeves, 
dents  in  Iowa. 


Pearl  V.  The  reading  Interests  of  senior  normal  training  stu- 
Master’s,  1932.  Northwestern, 


3105.  Bohb,  Kathryn.  Some  standards  by  which  to  Judge  children's  books. 
Doctors,  1932.  Iowa.  (Abstract  in University  of  Iowa  studies.  Series  on 
alms  and  progress  of  research,  no.  38.*  New  series,  no.  248.  1  pO 
In  this  study  It  Is  found  that  children’s  literature  In  different  periods  of  hietonr  bu 
tofluencoi  by  the  adult  attitudes  toward  children,  and  that  children’s  stories  are 
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determined  by  this  attitude.  The  same  standards  by  which  the  literary  value  of  adult 
boohs  are  established  can  be  applied  to  books  Intended  for  children. 

3106.  ISchnebly*,  Ellsworth.  A  reading  list  for  students  in  rural  high  schools. 
Master’s,  1032.  Oolo.  St  T.  C. 

3107.  Shoemaker,  John  A.  The  nature  and  extent  of  use  of  library  facilities 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  Susquehanna  county,  Pa.  Master’s,  1932.  New 
York.  49  p.  ms. 

3108.  Skekell,  Effie  Jewell.  Organization  and  administration  of  the  high- 
school  library  with  special  reference  to  teaching  pupils  its  use.  Master’s,  1932. 
Texas. 

3109.  Slauson,  Celeste  M.  Comparison  of  the  service  of  the  study  hall  library 
and  the  separate  library  in  the  Junior  high  school.  Master’s,  1932.  Columbia. 

3110.  Snyder,  James  Foley.  A  study  of  high-school  libraries  in  Kentucky. 
Master’s,  1931.  Chicago.  109  p. 

A  survey  study  to  determine  how  well  the  libraries  of  the  schools  of  Kentucky  have 
met  the  standards  of  the  Association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the  southern 
states. 

3111.  Sommers,  Luther  B.  Use  of  periodicals  in  high  schools.  Master's,  1932. 
Peabody.  77  p.  ms. 

Questionnaires  from  900  southern  association  high  schools  and  133  state  accredited  high 
schools  were  studied;  questions  were  answered  by  3,070  students;  and  experiment  was 
conducted  three  months  in  Homestead  high  school,  Homestead,  Fla. 

3112.  Stinson,  Ruth  Etta.  The  evaluation  of  methods  of  reporting  on  outside 
readings  in  high-school  English.  Master’s,  1932.  Oklahoma,  86  p.  ms. 

3113.  Stout,  Doris  C.  An  evaluative  study  of  the  use  of  books  in  a  modern 
elementary  school  program.  Master’s,  1932.  Ohio.  78  p.  ms. 

3114.  Thorson,  Orrin  Lucian.  The  voluntary  reading  of  the  pupils  in  a  6-year 
high  school.  Master's,  1931,  Chicago.  116  p. 

Peals  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  voluntary  reading  done  by  high-school  pupil* 
under  a  a  reorganized  plan  of  instruction. 

3115.  Toser,  Marie  A.  Study-work  library  manuul.  Master’s,  1932.  Colorado. 

3116.  Veal,  Rosa  Cornelia.  Physical  make-up  of  recent  library  books  for 
young  children.  Master's,  1932,  Peabody.  108  p.  ms. 

3117.  Viehe,  Lucile.  The  library  in  the  demonstration  school.  Master’s,  1932, 
Ind.  St  T.  C.  157  p.  ms.  (Abstract  in:  Indiana  State  teachers  college. 
Teachers  college  journal,  3:286-87,  July  1932.) 
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County  unit,  1909. 

Creative  education,  100,  526,  529,  703, 

Critic  teacher,  1549.  See  also  Practice 
teaching. 

Cubans,  education,  2922, 

Cubberley,  79. 

Cultural  education,  15,  48. 

Current  educational  conditions,  88-140 ; 
Foreign  countries,  141-187. 

Curriculum  studies,  2001-^2085. 

D 

Dancing,  2287,  2433,  2440. 

David  Copperfleld,  646. 

DSaf.  See  Physically  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren. 

Deans,  1667,  1749,  1813,  1848,  3044,  3054. 

Debating.  See  Dramatics  and  elocution. 

Degrees,  academic,  1727. 

Delaware,  education,  1183,  1748, 

Demonstration  schools,  3117. 

Departmentalization,  1831. 

Descartes,  875. 

Development  room,  297. 

Dewey,  John,  16,  52,  77,  80,  1701,  2571. 

Dewey,  Melvll,  83. 

Dickens,  Charles,  37,  76,  78. 

Diet.  See  Nutrition. 

Discipline.  See  School  management. 

Dissertations,  abstracts.  See  Educational 
research. 

Dormitories,  1676,  2238,  2258,  2702. 

Dramatics  and  ekwmtion,  1223-1247. 
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Economic  depression,  201. 

Economics,  030,  000,  902.  072.  1374. 

Edison  scholarship,  1730. 

Education  courses,  Srv  Teacher  training. 
Education  department^  college*  1518, 
Education  extension,  3020-3013. 

Education  of  racial  groups.  2002-2051. 
Education  of  women,  3044-3037. 

Educational  and  vocational  guidance,  2357- 
2901. 

Educational  associations,  93,  1840,  2207, 
Educational  biography,  74-87. 

Educational  finance,  1007-1008. 

Educational  history,  1-73. 

Educational  legislation,  1858-1878. 
Educational  methods,  Nee  Educational 
theory  and  practice;  Special  methods  of 
instruction. 

Educational  psychology,  262-274, 

Educational  publicity,  108,  1391,  1812, 
1830,  1885,  1846,  1851,  1854. 

Educational  research,  427-437, 

Educational  sociology.  See  Social  aspects 
of  education, 

Educational  surveys,  111-140:  Alachua 
county,  Fla.,  1353 ;  Anderaon  county, 
Tonn.,  121;  Aurora,  Ohio,  124;  Bolivar 
county,  Miss.,  140;  Calcasieu  parish, 
Ea„  128 ;  Carroll  county,  Inti,,  115 ;  Cmw 
county,  Nebr.,  1371;  Chicago,  III,,  132; 
Cleveland  county,  Okla.,  188;  Kstancla. 
X.M.,  127;  Florida,  187;  Indiana,  139; 
Jones  county,  Miss,,  133;  Kansas,  1448; 
La  Orange  county,  lnd„  120;  Maine, 
1729;  Meigs  county,  Trnn.,  ill;  Modoc 
county,  Calif,,  122;  Montgomery  county. 
Tenn.f  129;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  112;  Ne 
vada,  117;  Robertson  county,  Tenn,,  129; 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  1420;  Kcott  comity, 
Ky.,  123;  Spokane  county,  Wash.,  133; 
Struthers,  Ohio,  125;  Superior,  Aria., 
180;  Unicoi  county,  Tenn.,  134;  Wash- 
ington  county,  Colo,,  136;  White  county, 
Tenn.,  116. 

Educational  tendencies,  Sec  Current  edu¬ 
cational  conditions. 

Educational  teats,  857-426. 

Educational  theory  and  practice,  191-206.  j 
Edwards,  Richard,  34, 

Elementary  education,  1280-1819. 

Elimination  of  students,  dew  Retardation 
and  elimination. 

Emory  college,  1672, 

Emotions,  1238. 

Employment  agencies,  2455, 

Employment  blanks,  1773, 

Engineering  education,  1466.  See  alee  Pro* 
femiooal  education. 

England,  education,  155,  540,  881,  2880. 
Engliah  classics.  See  English  literature. 
English  grammar  and  composition,  021-612. 
English  language,  521-680. 

English  literature.  610-650. 

171808—88 - 10 


Enrollments,  1395,  1711,  1733,  1705,  1789, 
2045,  2752. 

Entrance  requirements,  749,  1671,  1717 

Environment,  1055.  See  also  Social  as- 

^  pects  of  education. 

Equalization  of  school  funds,  See  Educa¬ 
tional  finance. 

Erasmus,  87. 

Erigenn,  John  Scotus,  86. 

Essays,  G22. 

Eskimos,  Miucation,  2903. 

Evening  schools,  1809,  2644,  2062,  2664- 
-665.  See  also  Education  extension. 

Examinations,  20SO-2112. 

Exceptional  children,  2952-3025. 

Experimental  schools,  See  Progressive  ed¬ 
ucation, 

Extracurricular  activities,  2113-2136. 


F 

Failure  of  pupils,  2137-2144. 

|  Farm  practice,  2673, 

Farm  simps,  2652,  2670. 

Fear,  1073. 

Federal  relations  to  education,  3,  98,  1821, 
2674,  2913,  2927. 

Feeble-minded  children.  See  Subnormal 
children, 

Fellowships.  See  Scholarships  and  fellow¬ 
ships. 

Fichte,  16, 

Fiction,  040. 

Manure,  075,  See  alec  Educational  finance. 
Florida,  education,  33,  00,  137,  680,  688. 
839,  1413,  UUO,  1051,  2027,  2082,  2227 
2610,  2649,  2032,  3040;  Alachua  county, 
1355;  Dade  county,  2847;  Key  West, 
2922 ;  Manatee  county,  2354 ;  St.  John's 
county,  2451 ;  Sneads,  2048. 

Folk  high  school,  174. 

Followup  work,  1462,  See  also  Guidance. 
Footednesa,  2282, 

Foreign  languages,  651-718. 

Forestry,  1790. 

Fortescue,  Sir  John,  75, 

Foster  homes,  2459. 

France,  <*ducntiun,  147,  152,  150,  170,  182, 
Fraternity  students,  1709,  1739,  1745,  8052. 
Free  Waldorf  school,  178, 

Freedom  of  speech,  308, 

French  language.  See  Languages,  modem. 
Freshman  week,  450. 

Freshmen,  867,  400,  518,  533,  535,  546, 
562,  748,  859,  915,  953,  1010,  1212,  1241, 
1867,  1474,  1660,  1662,  1066,  1682,  16S4, 
1694,  1696-1701,  1703,  1710,  1718,  172L, 
1725-1726,  1736,  1742,  1745,  1753,  1730- 
1758,  1782-1786,  1795,  1708,  1805,  2141, 
2165,  2353,  2872,  2403,  2407,  2865. 
Friends  colleges,  2130. 

Froebel,  16. 

a 

Games,  2288.  See  alec  Play  and  recrea¬ 
tion. 
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Gaudig,  Hugo,  47. 

Geography,  982-990. 

Geometry,  785-  850. 

Georgia,  education,  26,  29,  46,  1396,  1487, 
1616,  1856,  2009,  2023,  2732,  2938 ; 
Atlanta,  44  ;  Garden  county,  6. 

German  language.  See  Languages,  modern. 

German  literature,  625,  2529. 

Germany,  education,  47,  143,  147,  ISO- 
151,  155-156,  174-175,  178,  3041. 

Gestalt  theory,  1079,  1099. 

Gifted  children,  2957-2963. 

Gifts  to  education,  1945. 

Girl  scouts,  2125. 

“  Good  writing  ”,  561. 

Grading.  See  Ability  grouping;  Classifica¬ 
tion  grading  and  promotion ;  Marks  and 
marking. 

Graduate  work,  1718,  1727,  1804. 

Graduates,  college,  1540-1541,  1568,  1638, 
1690,  1706,  1712,  1762,  2124,  2609; 
elementary  schools,  2872;  high  school, 
1321,  1348-1350,  1361,  1369,  1373,  1384, 
1387,  1423,  1435,  1452,  1770,  1787,  2155, 
2166,  2679,  2801,  2860,  2869,  2S86 ; 
junior  colleges,  1461-1462  ;  private  school, 
1321. 

Graduating  exercises,  1323. 

Great  Britain,  education,  187. 

Group  study,  235. 

Guidance,  educational  and  vocational,  2857- 
2901. 

Gymnastics.  See  Health  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation. 

H 

Handbooks,  1195,  1453,  1862,  2656. 

Handedness,  495,  -500. 

Handicapped  children.  See  Physically  hand¬ 
icapped  children. 

Handwriting,  495-503. 

Harper,  William  Rainey,  1759. 

Health  and  physical  education,  2261-2426. 

Hearing,  2873. 

Hebrews,  education,  141,  2450,  2493,  2577, 
2917,  2923. 

Hexbart,  16,  80. 

High  school  graduates.  See  Graduates, 
high  school. 

High  schools.  See  Secondary  education. 

Higher  education,  1659-1807. 

Hinduism,  2566. 

History,  997-1087. 

Home  and,  school  See  Social  aspects  of 
education. 

Home  economics,  2678-2779. 

Home  making,  2714;,  2717,  2740,  2746,  2708. 

Home-rooms,  229-280. 

Home  study,  1013,  2048. 

Homogeneous  grouping.  See  Ability  group¬ 
ing. 

Honor  students,  1778,  1806. 

Horne- Ashbaugh,  511. 

ityglene.  See  Health  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion. 


I 

Idaho,  education,  103,  1821, 

Idylls  of  the  king,  620. 

Illinois,  education,  647,  852,  1330,  1359, 
1421,  1462,  1840,  1948,  1983,  1098,  2030, 
2159,  2250,  2400,  2590,  2002,  281G ;  Chi¬ 
cago,  132,  365,  1019,  1028,  1393,  1430, 
2041,  2408,  2415,  2605;  Cicero,  3042; 
Cook  county,  1988 ;  Des  Plaines,  1446 ; 
Highland  Park,  1392 ;  Moline,  761. 

Illiteracy,  3029. 

Improvement  of  teachers  in  service,  1614- 
1619. 

India,  education,  144,  169,  2427. 

Indiana,  education,  63,  139,  1010,  1377, 
1515,  1549,  1638,  1825,  1962,  2001,  2245, 
2413,  2435,  2749,  2803 ;  Bloomington, 
384;  Carroll  county,  115;  Dugger,  2166; 
East  Chicago,  2619 ;  Ft.  Wayne,  300 ; 
Harrison  county,  1500 ;  Honey  Creek 
township,  1978 ;  Indianapolis,  1406,  2467, 
3011 ;  La  Grange  county,  120 ;  Logans- 
port,  2862;  New  Albany,  73;  OraDge 
county,  51 ;  Pulaski  county,  94 ;  Terre 
Haute,  2875 ;  Vigo  county,  2314. 

Indiana,  10,  1032.  See  also  Racial  groups, 
education. 

Individual  differences,  231,  234,  2411.  See 
also  Sex  differences. 

Individual  Instruction,  231-236, 

Industrial  education.  See  Manual  and  vo¬ 
cational  training. 

Injuries,  liability  for,  1842. 

Institute  of  school  experimentation,  427. 

Institutes.  See  Private  schools. 

Insurance,  school,  1836,  1843,  1847,  1849. 

Intelligence  tests.  See  Tests,  psychological. 

International  aspects  of  education,  188-190. 

Interviews,  1797. 

Iowa,  education,  950,  972,  1255,  1339,  1357, 
1583,  1640,  1836,  1878,  1884,  1909,  1940, 
2149,  2319,  2371,  2608,  2631,  2644,  2685, 
2693,  2995,  3095,  3104;  Cherokee  county, 
1423 ;  Hardin  county,  1899 ;  Iowa  county, 
1387 ;  Mahaska  county,  1301 ;  Mont¬ 
gomery  county,  1384 ;  Tama  county,  1350. 

Iraq,  education,  154. 

Irish  Free  State,  education,  140. 

Itinerant  instruction,  88. 

T 

Janitorial  service,  2259-2260. 

Japan,  education,  170-171. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  31. 

Jesuits,  education,  1731. 

Jesus  Christ,  208. 

Jews.  See  Hebrews. 

John  F.  Slater  fund,  2929. 

J oumal  of  chemical  education,  contents, 
3000. 

Journalism,  1248-1252. 

Junior  colleges  1454-1475. 

Junior  high  schools,  1415-1453. 

Juvenile  court,  2979,  3004. 
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Kansas,  education,  10,  280.  632,  70S,  800, 
960,  1005,  1144,  1158,  1443,  1402,  14S2, 
1503,  1598,  1867,  1874,  1879,  1008,  1011, 
1937-1938,  1042, 1052,  1980,  1091,  2161, 
2321,  2646,  2694,  2724,  2730,  2778,  2947, 
3086 ;  Bonner  Springs,  988 ;  Chautauqua 
county,  1947 ;  Cowley  county,  382 ;  High¬ 
land  Park,  988;  Junction  City,  2131; 
Lincoln,  205S ;  LInwood,  988 ;  Lyon 
county,  1307;  Oskaloosa,  OSS;  Pawnee 
county,  1980;  Pittsburg,  2802;  Reno 
county,  1934 ;  Salina  county,  2714 ;  | 
Wichita,  218,  1302,  1356. 

Kentucky,  education,  24,  100,  753,  924, 
030,  935,  1362,  1456,  1506,  1586,  1616, 
1819,  2012,  2036,  2759,  2686,  2043,  3110; 
Ballard  county,  5;  Boyd  county,  28; 
Fayette  county,  3604 ;  Grant  county, 
2079;  Henderson  county,  1974;  Laurel 
county,  65 ;  Leslie  county,  2374 ;  Lexing¬ 
ton,  2750;  Magoffin  county,  4;  Murray, 
1280;  Pendleton  county,  54;  Rockcastle 
county,  45;  Scott  county,  123. 

Keyser,  Cassius  J.,  84. 

Kindergarten  education,  1280-1318. 

Korea,  education,  157-158,  166, 

L 

Labor  and  education,  90. 

Laboratory  method,  See  Contract  and  unit 
plans. 

Laboratory  schools.  Set  Practice  teaching. 

Land-grant  colleges,  1711,  1789,  3087. 

Languages,  ancient,  651-674 ;  modern,  673- 
718, 

Lantern  slides.  Sec  Visual  Instruction. 

Larceny,  1317,  2431. 

Learned  societies,  20. 

Learning,  See  Bduoatiuual  psychology. 

Legislation.  Gee  Educational  legislation. 

Leisure,  04,  1127,  1445,  22SS,  2434,  2472, 
2716.  See  also  Play  and  recreation. 

Lesson  assignment,  1811,  1827, 

Librarians,  3058, 

Libraries  and  reading,  3058-3121. 

Library  instruction,  3061*  3087. 

Library  training.  Set  Professional  educa¬ 
tion. 

Lithuania,  education,  149. 

Locke,  John,  18,  74. 

Loomfixing,  Gee  Manual  and  vocational 
training. 

Louisiana,  education,  40,  328,  712,  743, 
918,  1547,  1570,  1595,  1016,  1905,  2121, 
2394,  2042-2643*  2651,  2658,  2092,  2721, 
2795,  2824;  Baton  Rouge,  538;  Cal¬ 
casieu  pariah,  128,  2046;  New  Orleans, 
2704,  2833 ;  St.  Landry  parish.  2268; 
Tioga,  1876;  Webster  parish,  2735. 

M 

Madras  Presidency,  education,  144. 

Maine,  education,  1692,  1729,  2073;  Fair- 
field,  241 ;  Lewiston,  2463. 


Manual  and  vocational  training,  2589- 
2641. 

Manuscript  writing,  496. 

Marks  and  marking,  2145-2153. 

Marriage,  2452,  2481. 

Maryland,  education,  9,  1610,  1743,  1820. 

Massachusetts,  education,  11,  55,  1388, 
1027,  2195;  Dedham,  654;  Holyoke, 
2799;  North  Adams,  1565;  North  Attle¬ 
boro,  2864. 

Mathematics,  719-850. 

Mechanical  aptitude  tests.  Sec  Tests,  me¬ 
chanical  aptitude. 

Mechanical  drawing,  1194,  1200,  12X8. 

Mechanical  engineering.  Sec  Professional 
education. 

Memory.  Sec  Retention. 

Medical  education.  Sot  Professional  edu¬ 
cation. 

Mennonites,  education,  2558. 

Mental  development.  See  Educational 
psychology. 

Mental  hygiene,  2401-2402. 

Mental  tests.  Sec  Tests,  psychological. 

Metabolism,  2094. 

Methodist  church,  education,  53,  1741* 
2584, 

Methods  of  study,  237-239. 

Mexicans  in  the  United  States.  Sec  Racial 
groups,  education. 

Mexico,  education,  1987,  2190. 

Michigan,  education,  1511,  1514,  1600, 

1056,  2080,  2893;  Detroit,  046,  1437, 
1630 ;  Grass  Lake,  389 ;  Ingham  county, 
2887. 

Microbiology*  2329. 

Military  education,  1004,  1321,  1398,  1714. 

Milton,  John,  16. 

Mining.  See  Manual  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing. 

Minnesota*  education*  1492,  1618,  2591* 
2716,  2763;  Hibbing,  3059;  Minneapolis, 
1270;  Owatonna,  3040;  Polk  county, 
1043. 

Mission  schools,  10. 

Mississippi*  education,  32,  1037,  1616,  1805* 
2010,  2240,  2751,  2794,  2941;  Bolivar 
county,  140 ;  Jackson,  744 ;  Jones  county, 
135 ;  Mise,  3093 ;  Warren  county,  573. 

Missouri,  education,  1568,  1002,  1616, 

1747,  1917,  2017,  2026,  2038,  26X8; 
Boone  couuty,  2477;  Cape  Girardeau, 
2770;  St.  LouJfl,  1301. 

Modern  languages.  Sec  Languages,  modern. 

Montaigne,  10. 

Montana,  education,  1961 ;  Silver  Bow 
county,  1941. 

Moore,  G.  E,,  77, 

Moral  and  character  education*  2507-2536. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  81. 

Motion  pictures,  857*  860,  899*  1419,  2479. 
Set  alto  Visual  Instruction, 

Motivation,  277,  673,  1011. 

Motor  skill,  280,  2484,  2489,  2502, 

Mulcaster,  16, 

Music  education,  1100-1176. 

Mysore,  education,  159. 
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N 

National  association  for  the  advancement 
of  colored  people,  2945. 

National  parks,  2429. 

National  shrines,  477. 

Nationalism,  101. 

.Naturalization,  98. 

Nature  study,  880-904. 

Nebraska,  education,  555,  1189,  1326,  1444, 
1607,  1628,  1858,  1993,  2062,  2386,  2396, 
2644,  2808 ;  Cass  county,  1371 ;  Lincoln, 
2723. 

Negroes,  education,  2928-2951. 

Nevada,  education,  117. 

New  England,  education,  14. 

New  Hampshire,  education,  897,  1553, 

2132,  2898 ;  Charlestown,  2145. 

New  Jersey,  education,  1189,  1219,  1440, 
1505,  1596,  1629,  1870-1871,  2135,  2389, 
2868;  Dover,  886;  Jersey  City,  2996; 
Maplewood,  2299  ;  New  Brunswick,  1433  ; 
■South  Orange,  2299 ;  Trenton,  2523 ; 
West  New  York,  781. 

New  Mexico,  education,  636,  1491,  1953, 
1987 ;  Estancla,  127. 

New  York,  education,  684,  1219,  1343, 1380, 
1854,  1966,  2804;  Brooklyn,  717;  Buf¬ 
falo,  1502 ;  Groton,  1880 ;  New  York 
City,  7,  30,  619,  624,  684-685,  707,  899- 
900,  1189,  2168,  2434,  2501,  2641,  2976, 

.  3000,  3002;  Rochester,  2976;  West¬ 

chester  county,  1189. 

Newspapers,  106,  594,  962,  1248,  1251, 
1436,  2136,  2515,  2649-2650,  2974,  8119. 
See  also  Journalism ;  Educational  pub- 

,  Hcity. 

Normal  schools,  1512-1517. 

North  Carolina,  education,  1616,  2607, 
2670,  2902,  2928 ;  Buncombe  county,  673. 

North  central  association  of  colleges  and 
secondary  schools,  1848,  1859,  2028,  2340, 
2603,  2877. 

North  Dakota,  education,  95,  1829,  1835, 
1846,  1866,  1964,  2848;  Burke  county, 
1890;  Traill  county,  1924. 

Notebooks,  851. 

Nursery  school.  See  Preschool  education. 

Nurses,  education.  See  Professional  edu¬ 
cation. 

Nutrition,  276,  290,  1297,  2493.  See  also 
Health  and  physical  education ;  Home 
economics. 

O 

'  Occupations.  See  Guidance ;  Vocations. 

Occupational  therapy.  See  Manual  and 
Vocational  training. 

Office  practice  in  schools,  1823. 

Ohio,  education,  43,  980,  1111,  1334,  1395, 
1404,  1559,  1587,  1636,  1822,  1883,  1850- 
1851,  1853,  1862,  1877,  1886,  1925-1926, 
1944,  1960,  1982,  2124,  2142,  2151,  2224, 
2682,  2705,  2789,  2806,  2893,  2978;  Ak¬ 
ron,  658,  1688 ;  Allen  County,  2249 ; 
Ashtabula,  1100;  Aurora,  124;  Butler 
county,  1100;  Cleveland,  71,  89,  317, 


Ohio,  education — Continued 

1652,  2543,  2937;  Cleveland  Heights 
2456 ;  Cincinnati,  2734 ;  Columbus,  106, 
2627 ;  Dayton,  2549,  2930 ;  Defiance 
county,  1576  ;  Erie  county,  236 ;  Fosto- 
rla,  2158 ;  Franklin  county,  2985 ;  Henry 
county,  1576;  Huron  county,  2858; 
Jackson  county,  1887 ;  Morgan  county, 
1976 ;  Muskingum  county,  1900 ;  New 
Concord,  1911 ;  Preble  county,  1405 ; 
Sandusky  county,  1847;  Shelby  county, 
2890 ;  Stark  county,  1882 ;  Struthers, 
125 ;  Washington  C.  H.,  2256 ;  Williams 
county,  1576;  Wyandot  county,  1903. 

Oklahoma,  education,  690,  854,  1248,  1477, 
1016,  1049,  1657,  1843,  1912,  1951,  1954, 
2016,  2029,  2047,  2049,  2466,  2668,  2708, 
2788,  2877 ;  Caddo  county,  18 ;  Carter 
county,  1977;  Cimarron  county,  1955; 
Cleveland,  1992;  Cleveland  county,  188; 
Coal  county,  1883 ;  Jackson  county, 
1885 ;  McCurtain  county,  2,  1558 ;  Ma¬ 
jor  county,  1970 ;  Payne  county,  1889 ; 
Pawnee  county,  2925 ;  Pittsburg  county, 
1558,  1958 ;  Shawnee,  1253 ;  Tulsa,  1005, 
2801. 

Opportunity  rooms,  2952.  See  also  Excep¬ 
tional  children. 

Oral  reading.  See  Reading. 

Oregon,  education,  1973. 

Orientation  courses,  1475,  1689,  1742. 

Orphans,  304,  1274. 

Orthopedic  cases.  See  Physically  handi¬ 
capped  children. 

Out-of-school  activities.  See  Play  and  rec¬ 
reation. 

P 

Palestine,  education,  141. 

Palmer,  Harold  E„  551. 

Pantomime,  1233. 

Parent  and  child,  279,  306. 

Parent  education,  1273,  2336-2337,  2452, 
2478,  2504,  3026. 

Parent-teacher  associations,  2454,  2948. 

Parochial  schools,  58,  69,  1301,  1372,  2359. 
See  also  Catholic  education ;  Religious 
and  church  education. 

Pearson  correlation,  745. 

Pennsylvania,  education,  89,  984,  1200, 
1577,  1031,  1812,  1820,  1946,  1996, 
2315,  2800 ;  Allegheny  county,  1237 ; 
Berks  county,  1566;  Bethlehem,  2310; 
Center  county,  1203 ;  Clarion  county, 
2080 ;  Hollidaysburg,  2232 ;  Loch  Haven, 
029;  Philadelphia,  1332,  3034;  State 
college,  1112 ;  Susquehanna  county,  8107. 

Person-content,  1320. 

Periodicals,  2775,  3084,  3090-3092,  3097, 
3111. 

Personality  rating.  See  Tests,  social  adap¬ 
tation. 

Personality  traits,  91,  284-285,  307,  345, 
351-352,  856,  1088,  1244,  1263,  1289, 
1337,  1407-1408,  1458,  1463,  1648,  1707, 
1780,  1975,  2060,  2204,  2461,  2476,  2532, 
2587,  2720,  2852,  2875,  2894,  2917,  2932, 
2964,  3016,  3025,  3044,  30&1,  3056, 
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Personnel  service,  1500. 

Personnel  work.  See  Guidance;  Student 
personnel  problems. 

Festalozzl,  16,  37,  80,  200. 

Philippine  Islands,  education,  1,  1414,  2115, 
2285. 

Photoplays.  See  Motion  pictures. 

Phrenology,  192. 

Pbyloanalysis,  1066. 

physical  defects,  2311,  2330. 

Physically  handicapped  children,  3003-3025. 

Physics,  905-937. 

Placement  bureaus,  1790* 

Platoon  schools,  240-241. 

Play  and  recreation,  2427-2440. 

playground  directors,  1470, 

Playgrounds,  2428,  2432,  2441,  3003. 

Poetry  teaching,  015,  019,  023-624,  029, 
643,  645. 

Posture,  2349,  2356,  2360. 

Poultry  production,  2064. 

Practice  teaching,  1543-1555, 

Precis  writing,  522. 

Presbyterian  church,  education,  58. 

Preschool  education,  1258-1279. 

Primary  education,  216,  541,  578,  1981, 
3024. 

Primers,  See  Rendera. 

Princeton  university,  13. 

Printing.  ,  See  Manual  ami  vocational 
training. 

Private  schools,  7-8,  14,  17,  35.  40,  61, 
1209,  1352,  1383,  1308*  1410,  1095,  2120, 
2263,  2503,  2552,  2833. 

Probation  studenta,  1778-1770,  1801. 

Problem  and  delinquent  children,  2975- 
3005, 

Problem  solving,  742,  T46,  791,  798,  842. 

Professional  education,  2843-2886. 

Professional  status  of  teachers,  1550-1058. 

Program  making.  Bre  Curriculum  studies. 

Progressive  education,  30,  104,  143,  220- 
221,  000,  1204. 

Proof  reading,  589. 

Project  method.  Bee  Contract  and  unit 
plana 

Protestant  Episcopal  church,  education, 
2549,  2552,  2574. 

Prussia,  education,  1107. 

Psychological  tests,  315-342. 

Psychology,  1053-1090. 

Psychosis,  284-285,  307,  1000. 

Puberty,  1437. 

Public  speaking.  See  Dramatics  and  elocu¬ 
tion. 

Publicity,  Bee  Educational  publicity. 

Punctuation,  525.  539.  542-543,  548-549, 
584,  591,  1699, 

Punishment,  1087,  1080. 

Pupil  achievement,  310,  361,  373,  423,  475, 
618,  728,  738,  925,  957,  1052,  1285,  1294- 
1295,  1307,  1325,  1328,  1379,  3383,  1386, 
1407,  1415,  1424,  1449,  1526,  1621,  1625, 
1831,  1901,  1972,  1983,  1986,  2040,  2000- 
3051,  2056,  2059-2060,  2962.  Bee  a lee 
Marks  and  marking;  Retardation  and 


Pupil  achievement — Continued 
elimination ;  Student  personnel  prob¬ 
lems  ;  Tests,  educational. 

Puppetry,  1241. 

Q 

Questionnaire,  445. 

QuintiHanus,  Marcus  Fabius,  193. 

R 

Rabelais,  10. 

Uncial  groups,  education,  2902-2951. 

Radio  in  education,  242-243. 

Rating  of  teacherB,  1620-1625. 

Rating  scales.  JSTce  Score  cards. 

Readers,  00,  464,  472,  684  ,  711,  960,  2174- 
2175,  2182,  2101,  2196,  2198,  2200,  2204- 
2205  2210,  2215. 

Reading,  458-494. 

Reading  lists.  See  Bibliographies;  Libra¬ 
ries  and  reading. 

Recitation  method,  220-227. 

Recitations,  841,  846. 

Records  and  reports,  2151-2161. 

Regents  examinations,  787,  914. 

Registrars,  1404. 

Registration,  1834. 

Religious  and  church  education,  2537-2588, 

Remedial  work,  372,  459-401,  466,  480-481, 
491,  657,  750.  760,  771,  783,  810,  843, 
920,  1120,  1753,  1784,  1803,  2830,  3002, 
3005. 

Renaissance,  48. 

Research  bureaus,  educational,  430,  451- 
456. 

Retail  training.  See  Commercial  education. 

Retardation  and  elimination,  2162-2160. 

Retention,  1050,  1000,  1004,  1082.  1085, 
2088. 

Reward*  1087. 

Rich,  Isaac,  88. 

Rousseau,  16,  87,  52,  80. 

Rural  schools,  1909-1990. 

Ruskin,  John,  67. 

Russia,  education,  148,  148,  173,  179. 

S 

Safety  education,  1255-1257. 

Salesmanship.  See  Commercial  education. 

Scholarship.  Bee  Pupil  achievement; 
Scholastic  success ;  Student  personnel 
problem*. 

Scholarships  and  fellowships,  1502,  1604, 
1669,  1793. 

Scholastic  success,  229,  2777.  See  also 
Higher  education ;  Pupil  achievement : 
Student  personnel  problems;  Prediction, 
1866,  1870. 

School  accounts.  See  Educational  Ann  nee. 

School  administration.  1808-2037. 

School  architecture.  See  School  buildings 
and  equipment. 

School  assembly,  1809.  2122.  2182,  2244. 

School  attendance,  2045-2047. 
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School  boards.  See  School  administration. 
School  bonds.  See  Educational  finance. 
School  budget.  See  Educational  finance. 
School  buildings  and  equipment,  2222-2260. 
School  bus,  1892,  1902. 

School  counselors.  See  Guidance. 

School  discipline.  See  School  management. 
School  equipment.  See  School  buildings 
and  equipment. 

School  funds.  See  Educational  finance. 
School  Janitors.  See  Janitorial  service. 
School  libraries.  See  Libraries  and  reading. 
School  management,  2038-2221. 

School  of  Wisdom,  3041. 

School  orchestras,  1122,  1129,  1162,  1164- 
1165. 

School  principals,  2022-2037. 

School  Bites,  2233. 

School  supervision,  1991-2021. 

Science,  851-937. 

Score  cards,  Minnesota,  2689 ;  Purdue,  1661. 
Scotland,  education,  183. 

Secondary  education,  1319-1475. 

Secret  societies,  2120. 

Secretarial  education.  See  Commercial  edu¬ 
cation. 

Self  rating  scales,  2007. 

Senior  high  schools.  See  Secondary  educa¬ 
tion. 

Seventh  Day  Adventists,  1299,  2129. 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  church,  education, 
2556. 

Sex  attitudes,  623,  1761. 

Sex  behavior,  2482. 

Sex  differences,  309-314. 

Sex  education,  904,  2387. 

Shakespeare,  687,  641,  648. 

Shorthand.  See  Commercial  education. 
Siblings,  331,  1258,  2968. 

Silent  reading.  See  Reading. 

Singing.  See  Music  education. 

Six  year  high  school.  Bee  Junior  high 
school. 

Slander,  308. 

Sleep,  304,  2487. 

Sleeper,  Jacob,  38. 

Slides,  984. 

Small  colleges,  1716,  1749,  1759,  1771 
1791. 

Small  high  schools,  1326,  1351,  1364,  1377, 
1390,  1526,  2005,  2073,  2276,  2293* 
2606,  2718,  2766. 

Smith-Hughes  act,  activities  under,  1537 
2224,  2590,  2654,  2666,  2794. 

Social  adaptation.  See  Tests,  social  adap¬ 
tation. 

Social  aspects  of  education,  2450-2506. 
Social  studies,  938-1052. 

Socio-economic  status.  See  Social  aspects 
of  education. 

Sociology,  943,  9 55,  968,  970. 

Soils,  2672. 

Sound  pictures.  See  Motion  pictures. 

South,  education,  14,  69. 

South  Carolina,  education,  3,  29,  1616 
1994,  2670,  2946 ;  Greenville,  1296. 


South  Dakota,  education,  629,  740  936 
1571,  1999,  2270,  2369. 

Southern  Methodist  church,  education 
2300,  2563. 

Soviet  Russia.  See  Russia. 

Spanish  language.  See  Languages,  modem. 

Special  classes.  See  Exceptional  children.' 

Special  methods  of  instructions,  207-261. 

Special  subjects  of  curriculum,  458-1257. 

Speech  correction.  See  English  grammar 
and  composition. 

Speech  defectives.  See'  Physically  .  handi¬ 
capped  children. 

Speech  training.  See  Dramatics  and  elo¬ 
cution. 

Speed,  1061. 

Spelling,  504-520. 

Spencer,  16. 

Spinal  defects.  See  Physically  handicapped 
children. 

Srlniketan,  164. 

State  aid,  3,  42,  1948,  1962,  1965-1986. 

Stealing.  See  Larceny. . 

Steiner,  Rudolf,  178,  2294. 

Stenography.  See  Commercial  education. 

Stereograph,  246. 

Stories,  617,  642. 

Student  activities.  See  Extracurricular 
activities;  Employment,  1534;  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Student  load,  1456,  1715. 

Student  personnel  problems,  1772-1807. 
See  also  Freshmen. 

Student  publications.  See  Journalism. 

Student  self-government,  1523,  2530. 

Student  teachers,  1542,  1551,  1553. 

Student  teaching.  Bee  Practice  teaching. 

Students,  self  support,  1686,  1807. 

Study,  home,  1302. 

Subnormal  children,  2964-2974. 

Success.  Bee  Scholastic  success. 

Summer  schools.  See  Education  extension. 

Sunday  schools,  2572. 

Supervised  study,  237-288. 

Supervision.  Bee  School  supervision. 

Swan-knight  legend,  625. 

Sweden,  education,  172. 

Switzerland,  education,  147,  153. 

T 

Tagore,  Rabindranath,  164. 

Taming  of  the  shrew,  1236. 

Teacher  training,  1476-1555. 

Teachers,  absence,  1569,  1655 ;  appointment 
and  tenure,  1590-1606;  economic  status, 
1602 ;  experience,  1478,  1481,  1487,  1492, 
1511,  1593,  1656,  1658 ;  extracurricular 
activities,  1567,  1632;  health,  1576;  im¬ 
provement  In  service,  220,  1157,  1614- 
1819;  load,  1626-1635;  married,  1570, 
1583,  1587,  1589,  1501,  1605;  pensions, 
1642-1643 ;  personality,  1644-1648 ; 
rating,  1553,  1565,  1587,  1645,  1647; 
salaries,  1649-1658 ;  selection,  1572 ;  sub¬ 
ject  combinations,  2608,  2708;  suparan- 
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nuated,  1559;  supply,  1030-1941;  teuure, 

.  1478,  1487,  1511,  1900;  truining,  cost, 
1521 ;  visiting,  1573. 

Teachers’  colleges,  1518—1542. 

Teachers’  meetings,  1557,  1500,  1017. 

Teaching,  supplementary  aids,  S)90,  1190, 
2171. 

Teaching  efficiency.  Sec  Teachers,  rating. 

Teaching  methods.  Sec  Educational  theory 
and  practice;  Special  methods  of  Instruc¬ 
tion. 

Teeth,  2294,  2351. 

Telephone  operators,  2857. 

Tennessee,  education,  99,  870,  1493,  1016, 
1709,  ISIS,  1039,  2002,  2013,  2031,  2511. 
2015,  2650,  2757,  2700,  2709,  2771,  2H1S, 
2847,  2049,  3010 ;  Anderson  county,  121 ; 
Dlcksen  county,  1570;  Hickman  county, 
1579;  Kingsport,  2022;  Knoxville,  1842, 
1922,  3020;  Meigs  county,  111;  Mont¬ 
gomery  county,  120 ;  Morgan  county, 
1570;  Nashville,  112,  778,  2870;  Haris, 
3051 ;  Butnam  county,  2000 ;  Roane 
county,  2872;  Kobertwon  county,  129; 
Sevier  county,  1570;  Shelby  county,  270; 
Smith  county,  1295;  Sumner  county, 
2020;  Tipton  county,  2225;  Trousdale 
county,  2020 ;  Unicoi  county,  134 ;  White 
county,  116,  1579. 

Tenure.  Sec  Teachers,  appointment  and  I 
tenure. 

Tests,  educational,  357-426;  psychologi¬ 
cal,  315-342;  social  adaptation,  343-836. 

Tests,  academic,  367;  AHport,  343;  Army 
alpha,  330 ;  Army  design,  358 ;  art,  1179 ; 
athletic,  304;  attitude,  $47-359,  $55; 
Bernroutcr,  322,  843;  Binet-SImon,  $42; 
block,  411;  business,  388;  Cleveland, 
2831 ;  clerical,  388 ;  continuity,  400 ;  De¬ 
troit,  328,  426 ;  diagnostic,  372,  612 ;  di¬ 
rection  box,  262 ;  Drlggs-Mayhew,  1307; 
form  board,  323,  421*  1275;  Oates,  417; 
George  Washington,  330;  group  intelli¬ 
gence,  817;  Guiler-Christofferson,  752; 
Guiler-Henry,  1348-1349;  Haggerty.  323; 
Hartley,  645;  Hill,  2946;  horticulture, 
$79;  humor,  354-835;  Indiana,  581;  Di¬ 
gits,  654;  IngUs-Ginsberg,  534;  Iowa, 
612,  674,  821,  997;  Inventory,  422; 
Kelsey,  1101;  Kuhlman-Auderaon*  418; 
Kuhlman-Binet,  1264;  Kwalwasaer-Ruch, 
1101 ;  Laird,  $43 ;  MeAdory,  1182,  1187 ; 
McCall,  505;  MacQuarrle,  380;  mechan¬ 
ical  aptitude,  321;  mechanical  drawing, 
321;  Melcr-Heashore,  1187;  memory, 
329;  Merrill- t*atmerf  1204;  metropoli¬ 
tan,  380-381 ;  Minnesota,  German  place¬ 
ment,  682;  Monroe,  2940;  motor  per¬ 
formance,  294 ;  national  intelligence, 
$25;  object  fitting,  315;  objective,  686; 
orientation,  2899;  Orleans,  880;  Otis, 
819,  $80,  2160,  2946,  3015 ;  performance, 
$57 ;  Peters,  2095 ;  Plntner^Patarwm, 
842;  placement,  644;  Prettey,  2946; 
prognostic,  1721 ;  progressive  design, 
$84;  Rogers,  2325,  2424;  Rorschach, 
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316 Sehorling-Sanford,  325 ;  Seashore, 
1167 ;  Sones-Harry,  385 ;  Spanish,  398, 
419 ;  Spearman,  330  ;  speed,  323 ;  Stan¬ 
ford,  210,  312,  305,  418,  426,  1086,  2160, 
2398,  2036 ;  Stanford-Binet,  318-320, 

327,  342,  $77,  2489;  Thorndike,  332- 
333,  339 ;  Thurston,  214,  330,  343, 

17S6,  1792;  Toops,  401;  Tracy,  405; 
Tressler,  2046 ;  true-false,  2094-2095, 
2102,  2109-2111;  vocabulary,  616; 

weight  discrimination,  1069 ;  Whipple, 
2946;  woodwork,  321;  Woodworth-House, 
3010;  word  association,  344. 

Texas,  education,  574,  009,  1042,  1174, 
1228,  1309,  1438,  1478,  1491,  1568,  1591, 
1003,  1016,  1810,  1839,  1915,  1940,  1903, 
1967,  1971,  1990,  1905,  2034,  2133,  2341, 
25S3,  2611,  2942;  Beaumont,  2934; 

Bosque  county,  1881 ;  Brackenridge, 
2305 ;  Byers,  2620 ;  Oass  county,  1896 ; 
Coryell  county,  1881 ;  DallftB  county,  92 ; 
lVnt tin  county,  92;  Ellis  county,  1906; 
Ernth  county,  1897 ;  Tannin  county, 
1969;  Foard  county,  1888;  Ft.  Worth, 
1049,  1026;  Hamilton  county,  1895; 
Henderson  county,  1606;  Hill  county, 
18S1 ;  Lampasas  county,  1881;  Lime¬ 
stone  county,  1853;  Lubbock  enmity,  72; 
McLennan  county,  3881  ;  Montgomery 
county,  2931 ;  Barker  county,  1898 ;  San 
Antonio,  216,  2537;  Snu  Benito,  2711; 
Straws,  1049 ;  Tarrant  county,  92 ;  Wil¬ 
liamson  county,  2044. 

Textbooks,  2167-2221. 

Textiles,  Sec  Home  economics. 

Theaters.  Sec  Dramatics  and  elocution. 
Theological  education,  Sec  Professional 
education. 

Theosophy,  196. 

Theses  abstracts.  See  Educational  re¬ 
search. 

Thesis  writing,  440. 

Thievery.  See  Larceny. 

Thrift,  1253-1254. 

Toys,  809, 

Transfer  of  training,  655. 

Transition  room,  2955, 

Transportation  of  pupils.  See  Consolida¬ 
tion  and  transportation. 

Trigonometry,  785-850, 

Troublemen.  See  Manual  and  vocational 
training. 

Truancy,  2041,  2981,  2996,  3002. 

True-false  tests.  See  Tests,  true-false. 
Tuition,  1708. 

Tutoring,  658. 

Twelfth  night,  1236. 

Twins,  3078. 

Typewriting,  See  Commercial  education. 

XT 

Unit  system.  See  Contract  and  unit  plan. 
United  Brethren  In  Christ,  education,  2559. 
United  States  Federal  board  for  vocational 
education,  2687. 
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University  extension.  See  Education  ex¬ 
tension. 

Utah,  education,  95,  1107,  1650,  1654,  1904, 
2244,  2267;  Utah  county,  1929. 

UtopiaB,  650. 

V 

Vacation  school.  See  Education  extension. 

Vermont,  education,  Addison  county,  3031. 

Virginia,  education,  450,  1616,  2404,  2607, 
2670,  2739,  2932 ;  Lunenburg  county, 
2655,  Newport  News,  2933. 

Visiting  teachers,  1418. 

Visual  instruction,  244-261. 

Visual  perception,  1092,  2283, 

Vives,  16. 

Vocabulary  studies,  320,  328,  377,  487, 
530,  547,  557-658,  583,  590,  602-603, 
610,  616,  646,  665,  686,  695-696,  704^-706, 
711,  753,  924,  959-960,  963,  983,  1018, 
1258,  1261,  1270,  1280,  1329,  1660,  1682, 
1685,  1736,  1763,  2175,  2186,  2190,  2198, 
2202-2208,  2205,  2210,  2551,  2861. 

Vocational  guidance.  See  Guidance. 

Vocational  training,  2589-2641.  See  also 
Agricultural  education ;  Commercial  edu¬ 
cation  ;  Home  economics ;  Professional 
education. 

Vocations,  1284,  1336,  1712,  1719,  1750, 
1760,  1768,  1775,  2641,  2663,  3049. 

W 

Ward,  Lester  E.,  70. 

Washburne,  611. 

Washington,  education,  60,  97,  114,  985, 
1399,  1472,  1914,  1920,  1936,  2108,  2122, 


Washington,  education — Continued 

2214,  2309,  2441 ;  Bellingham,  418,  2251 
Grays  harbor  county,  1905 ;  Seattle, 
1285;  Spokane,  1014,  2226;  Spokane 

county,  133 ;  Tacoma,  56,  1372 ;  Van¬ 
couver,  21. 

Washington,  D.C.,  education,  1743,  2969. 

Weight  control,  2296. 

Wesleyan  university,  50. 

West  Virginia,  education,  715,  1403,  1497,. 
1616,  2301,  2606—2607,  2948;  Logan 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Oppice  op  Education, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  19S3. 

Sir:  In  every  school  system  the  education  of  mentally 
handicapped  children  presents  serious  problems.  In  the 
larger  cities  where  such  pupils  may  be  gathered  from  the 
various  classes  in  the  school  and  placed  in  one  room  in  charge 
of  a  specially  prepared  teacher,  the  problems  are  somewhat 
simplified.  In  the  country  schools  where  children  cannot 
be  so  easily  classified  according  to  handicaps,  or  even  accord¬ 
ing  to  grades,  the  problems  become  most  serious.  One  of 
the  chief  difficulties  in  dealing  with  mentally  retarded 
children,  whether  in  urban  or  rural  schools,  comes  from  the 
lack  of  materials  of  instruction.  During  recent  years 
the  Office  of  Education  has  been  giving  some  attention  to 
this  problem.  The  author  of  this  bulletin,  Dr.  Elise  H. 
Martens,  has  visited  classes  for  exceptional  children  in  a 
number  of  cities  and  States  in  which  they  are  being  success¬ 
fully  conducted,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  number  of  teachers 
whose  names  appear  in  connection  with  the  projects  they 
have  developed,  has  collected  a  number  of  fully  tested 
group  activities.  They  include  activities  concerned  with 
community  life  in  the  home  and  in  the  city,  the  food  market, 
child  care,  a  project  in  manicuring  for  the  older  girls,  a  study 
of  trees,  a  natural  history  museum,  etc.  The  activities 
selected  are  those  related  closely  to  the  life  of  the  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  mentally  exceptional  children  live  and  in  which 
they  must  eventually  find  a  place  economically  and  socially. 
I  consider  the  collection  of  group  activities  presented  in  this 
bulletin  very  suggestive  of  approved  methods  for  educating 
children  of  limited  mentality,  and  therefore  respectfully 
recommend  its  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  this  Office. 

Respectfully, 

Wii.  John  Cooper, 

Commissioner. 

Tbe  Sbcutabt  of  th*  Intmuob. 
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GROUP  ACTIVITIES  FOR  MENTALLY 
RETARDED  CHILDREN 

INTRODUCTION 

To  those  who  interpret  the  school  curriculum  as  a  graded 
series  of  purposive  experiences  directly  related  to  the  interests 
and  the  needs  of  the  child,  a  group  of  activities  such  as  are 
described  in  the  following  pages  will  seem  but  the  natural 
vehicle  of  instruction.  Their  significance  and  value  in  the 
education  of  mentally  retarded  children  have  long  been 
recognized  by  teachers  who  have  tried  to  make  of  classroom 
work  a  real  experience  in  living,  designed  to  bring  about  the 
greatest  self-development  of  the  child  coupled  with  a  con¬ 
structive  relationship  between  him  and  his  environment. 
Indeed  the  very  foundation  upon  which  special  classes  for 
mentally  retarded  children  have  been  built  has  involved 
recognition  of  the  need  for  greater  freedom  in  self-expressing 
activities  on  the  part  of  the  child  and  of  the  group  of  children. 
If  the  child  of  limited  mentality  is  to  become  an  adult  who 
lives  in  his  community  with  some  measure  of  self-reliance 
$0pd  self-respect,  then  he  must  be  given  every  opportunity 
for  continuous  practice  of  those  qualities  during  his  formative 
years.  The  group  activity,  in  which  each  child  may  express 
some  power  of  initiative,  cany  some  responsibility  of  per¬ 
formance,  and  have  some  part  in  judging  the  merits  of  the 
outcome,  offers  a  medium  for  such  practice  that  the  tradi¬ 
tional  recitation  method  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  could  not  approach. 

^  Yet  the  possibilities  of  such  a  program  are  by  no  means 
usdversally  recognized  nor  its  principles  universally  applied. 
There  are  still  many  teachers  of  retarded  children  in  special 
classes  who  think  they  are  making  adequate  adjustment  of 
the  curriculum  when  they  reduce  academic  work  to  its 
.^Ufafeanm  essentials  and  allot  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
program  to  manual  work  of  one  kind  or  another. 
:;^lMty'J^i]l  carry  on  a  program  in  which  each  subject  fits 
own  tight  oompartment.  They  realize  and  let  the 
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children  realize  none  of  the  joy  that  comes  from  tying  together 
into  one  major  activity  all  the  elements  which  help  to  develop 
the  alrilla  and  habits  and  attitudes  that  they  are  trying  to 
teach.  And  many  teachers  who  know  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  about  it  do  not  know  how  to  proceed.  The 
activity  program  is  to  them  a  desirable  procedure,  but  an 
exceedingly  difficult  one  to  apply. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  basic  principles  of  curriculum  con¬ 
struction  for  the  mentally  retarded  child  are  no  different 
from  those  which  should  characterize  its  development  for 
average  or  even  gifted  children.  Abundant  literature  on 
the  subject  of  the  activity  program  serves  to  show  what 
these  principles  are.  It  is  only  the  application  to  immediate 
needs  and  the  adaptation  to  individual  abilities  which  need 
special  consideration.  In  order  to  show  how  these  problems 
have  been  met  for  mentally  retarded  children  in  specific 
situations,  this  group  of  activities  is  offered  for  whatever 
suggestions  they  may  bring  to  teachers  who  are  eager  for 
help  in  planning  the  programs  of  their  own  classrooms. 

Because  a  special  class  for  retarded  pupils  includes  children 
of  various  age  levels,  sometimes  representing  a  considerable 
range,  it  shows  some  similarity  to  the  situation  confronting 
the  teacher  in  the  rural  school  of  one  or  two  rooms.  An 
activity  suited  to  either  one  of  these  conditions  can  in  most 
cases  be  modified  without  serious  difficulty  to  fit  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  other.  The  mental  levels  of  the  children  in 
the  rural  school  will  show  wider  variability,  but  provision 
can  be  made  for  this  by  increasing  the  range  of  difficulty  in 
the  taskB  undertaken.  It  is  true  that  special  classes  are 
in  most  communities  restricted  as  to  size,1  in  order  to  make 
possible  a  great  amount  of  individual  assistance  for  each 
member;  but  in  larger  classes  of  average  capacity  this  demand 
for  continued  individual  help  is  not  so  urgent.  Hence,  while 
the  activities  described  in  this  bulletin  have  actually  been 
carried  on  in  special  classes  for  mentally  retarded  children, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  adapted  by  teach¬ 
ers  of  mixed  classes  or  ungraded  classes  in  certain  localities. 
In  every  case  the  responsibilities  and  achievements  of  the 

1  since  the  accounts  of  these  group  activities  were  compiled,  noticeable  increases  in  the 
size  of  special  classes  have  been  made  in  many  localities,  due  to  the  inauguration  of  economy 
programs. 
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pupils  will  be  dependent  upon  individual  differences  in  age 
in  capacity,  and  in  interests.  6  ’ 

The  activities  presented  are  the  contributions  of  teachers 
of  special  classes  for  mentally  retarded  children  in  various 
parts  of  the  countiy.  Some  of  them  were  specifically  planned 
for  primary  groups,  others  were  carried  on  by  older  and  more 
advanced  pupils,  while  still  others  were  the  work  of  mixed 
groups  composed  of  both  younger  and  older  children.  The 
contributions  were  made  in  response  to  an  invitation  sent 
out  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  to  some  50 
cities  in  which  it  was  thought  the  activity  program  was  in 
progress.  Since  more  than  200  manuscripts  were  sent  in 
there  arose  obviously  the  problem  of  selecting  representative 
ones  for  publication.  Because  it  was  possible  to  print  only 
a  very  small  number  of  the  contributions  made,  not  more 
than  one  complete  activity  was  used  from  any  one  city,  even 
though  others  might  have  been  included  that  were  equally 
good.  So  also  only  a  limited  number  of  cities  could  be 
represented,  although  others  submitted  material  that  was 
exceedingly  worth  while. 

The  final  selection  of  activities  to  be  printed  was  made  with 
the  desire  of  showing  a  representative  sampling  of  subject 
matter,  of  types  and  ages  of  children,  and  of  geographical  loca¬ 
tion  of  cities.  The  child’s  immediate  environment— the  home 
and  the  community— constitutes  the  subject  matter  of  the 
first  activity  described,  giving  abundant  opportunity  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  privileges  and  the  responsibilities  that  are  his  in 
connection  with  these  agencies.  The  production  and  prepa¬ 
ration  of  foods,  child  care,  home  and  school  beautification  (as 
these  are  discussed  in  succeeding  projects)  are  vital  elements 
in  the  development  of  this  general  theme.  Then  we  dip  into 
ffie  fields  of  social  studies,  natural  science,  music,  literature, 
and  vocational  preparation,  each  one  of  which  is  important 
in  the  education  of  the  whole  child. 

Some  of  the  activities  have  been  described  in  greater  detail 
than  others.  Some  are  major  units  covering  a  full  semester, 
or  large  part  thereof,  and  provide  for  a  complete  integration 
of  all  school  experiences.  Others  are  designed  for  shorter 
periods  of  time  or  are  more  limited  in  their  opportunities  for 
coordination  of  subject  matter.  But  all  of  them  represent 
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activities  closely  linking  the  work  of  the  classroom  with  out- 
of-school  situations.  Probably  no  teacher  will  wish  to  follow 
any  one  of  them  verbatim;  she  will  wish  rather  to  use  them 
for  their  suggestive  value  and  adapt  them  to  her  own  environ¬ 
ment,  working  out  in  detail  many  of  the  items  that  have  been 
here  only  briefly  sketched.  In  many  cases  special  biblio¬ 
graphical  material  has  been  furnished  by  the  author  and  will 
he  helpful  to  the  teacher  who  would  work  along  similar  lines. 

It  is  regretted  that  all  of  the  excellent  contributions  made 
cannot  at  this  time  be  issued  in  printed  form.  However,  in 
order  to  make  so  much  valuable  material  accessible  to  those 
desiring  to  refer  to  it,  much  of  that  which  is  not  being  printed 
will  be  gathered  together  in  typed  form  into  a  circulating 
loan-book,  which  will  be  available  upon  request  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual  for  a  stated  period  of  time.  To  those  who  have 
through  their  contributions  made  possible  this  bulletin  and 
the  loan-book  which  will  follow  in  its  wake,  we  express  our 
grateful  appreciation.  The  interchange  of  ideas  and  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  education  of  mentally  retarded  children  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  primary  means  of  helping  us  to  bring  our 
practices  to  ever  higher  levels. — E.  H.  M. 


I.  COMMUNITY  LIFE 

A.  THE  HOME 

Sy  Elizabeth  W erner,  MinnccpoliSf  Minn. 

[Note.  The  building  of  a  playhouse  is  an  age-old  activity  for  primary 
grades,  and  one  which  every  teacher  can  adapt  to  her  own  environment 
So  also  the  study  of  "our  city”  (or  town  or  village)  is  of  immediate 
concern  to  every  group  of  children.  These  two  activities  together 
represent  a  complete  unit  on  community  life  which  offers  great  possi¬ 
bilities  in  practically  any  situation  in  which  the  teacher  finds  herself.] 


This  activity  on  the  home  found  its  origin  in  the  unusual 
amount  of  interest  shown  by  the  children  in  the  construction 
of  a  house  not  far  from  the  school.  From  day  to  day  they 
noted  the  progress  made  in  the  building,  beginning  with  the 
steam  shovel  digging  the  basement,  continuing  throughout 
the  erection  of  the  structure  of  the  house,  the  addition  of 
the  walls  and  roof,  and  finally  the  finishing  processes.  Thus, 
for  some  tune  previous  to  the  actual  initiation  of  our  project, 
j§he  children  showed  great  enthusiasm  in  this  type  of  work! 
Consequent  observations  and  comparisons  with  their  own 
homes  were  encouraged,  and  finally  the  incident  was  seized 
upon  as  the  crucial  moment  in  which  to  develop  a  plan  of 
work  embodying  all  the  various  phases  of  our  school  activities 
under  the  guise  of  real  life  situations. 

From  the  general  discussion,  admittedly  directed,  we  found 
H*n3r  things  pertaining  to  homes  which  we  were  anxious  to 
^  about,  and  these  in  turn  became  our  objectives,  the 
r  of  which  were  the  following: 

To  have  a  knowledge  of  the  different  types  of  homes. 
|t,  To  know  the  importance  of  cleanliness  and  beauty  in 
ijwme. 

To  have  some  appreciation  of  the  relationships,  duties, 

[  responsibilities  of  persons  in  the  home. 

®ome  idea  of  the  ooet  of  construction 
IMuoe  of  a  home. 
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The  group  of  children  participating  in  this  activity  num¬ 
bered  10  boys  and  5  girls — the  enrollment  of  a  special  class 
(preprimer  through  the  third  grade)  in  an  elementary  school. 
The  entire  group  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  two  children 
came  from  the  lower  grade  of  middle-class  homes,  their 
fathers  for  the  most  part  being  laborers — many  of  them  out 
of  work. 

These  15  children  were  divided  into  four  separate  groups — 
preprimer,  primer,  second  grade,  and  third  grade — according 
to  their  abilities,  as  indicated  by  the  list  given  below.  While 
the  activities  of  all  the  groups  were  closely  interrelated, 
each  group  worked  independently  of  the  others,  the  only 
exception  being  in  the  construction  of  the  playhouse  itself, 
in  which  every  member  of  the  class  had  a  part. 


Group  I,  third-grade  level: 

C.A. 

I.Q. 

Bonita _ 

_  13 

78 

Gene _ 

_  12 

78 

Robert _ 

_  13 

73 

Group  II,  second-grade  level: 

Herbert _ 

_  9 

79 

Donald _ _ _ 

_  16 

52 

Russell  S _ 

_  9 

80 

Miriam _ _ _ 

_  11 

70 

Group  III ,  primer  level: 

Ernest _ _ _ 

.  10 

75 

Russel  K _ 

_  9 

71 

Maxine - 

_  9 

77 

Group  IV,  preprimer  level: 

Leola _ 

.  9 

68 

Margaret _ _ 

_  9 

70 

Douglas _ 

_  7 

78 

Bobby _ 

_  8 

67 

Warren _ _ _ 

.  9 

58 

One  morning  some  of  the  children  talking 

together  sug- 

gested  that  it  would  be  fun  to  build  a  house  of  our  own. 
This  led  to  a  spirited  discussion  of  ways  and  means.  Before 
beginning  the  project,  however,  we  felt  it  was  necessary  to 
decide  what  was  the  best  kind  of  a  house  for  us  to  build. 
With  this  in  mind  we  took  a  walk  to  observe  different  types 
of  homes  in  our  community,  and  also  a  walk  to  a  nearby 
lumber  yard  to  inquire  about  building  materials.  Returning 
to  school  we  discussed  these  trips  at  some  length  and  made 
notes.  Some  of  the  children  brought  pictures  and  posters 
of  homes,  home  interiors,  and  family  life  about  which  we 
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also  had  many  interesting  conversations.  All  of  this  helped 
to  Tnflintain  to  a  high  degree  the  interest  in  the  work. 

We  received  valuable  cooperation  from  the  parents,  who 
allowed  the  children  to  bring  to  school  toy  furniture  and 
many  other  articles;  also  from  the  local  storekeepers,  who 
were  very  kind  in  furnishing  us  an  extensive  supply  of  boxes 
which  we  used  in  making  tables,  chairs,  cupboards,  window 
boxes,  and  even  the  chimney  on  our  playhouse. 

All  the  various  phases  of  our  regular  school  work  were 
carried  on  hand  in  hand  with  our  progress  in  the  erection  of 
the  playhouse;  and  while  much  the  same  in  content  for  the 
whole  class,  the  activities  were,  as  has  been  indicated, 
divided  into  four  groups  commensurate  with  the  different 
grade  levels. 

Beading. — The  reading  material  for  the  lower  groups  con¬ 
sisted  almost  entirely  of  original  stories  based  on  the  actual 
activities  of  the  day  before,  with  the  addition  of  simple 
stories  about  home,  such  as  The  Three  Pigs,  The  Three 
Bears,  The  Wee  Wee  Woman,  etc.  These  stories  were 
printed  on  tho  board  and  on  charts,  and  were  typewritten 
to  be  pasted  in  each  child’s  “home  book.”  The  seat  activ¬ 
ities  to  accompany  this  work  included  making  the  home 
books,  matching  words  and  phrases,  cutting  pictures,  cutting 
words  such  as  door,  window,  etc.,  from  magazines,  and 
drawing  pictures  according  to  simple  directions  printed  on 
the  blackboard. 

The  reading  material  of  the  older  groups  included  selected 
stories  about  homo  life  taken  from  different  readors,  original 
accounts  of  our  trips,  notes  we  had  taken,  descriptions  of 
various  homes,  language  stories,  and  tho  reading  of  plans 
and  blueprints.  A  great  deal  of  work-type  reading  was 
introduced  in  the  sent  activities,  which  included  informa¬ 
tional  reading,  following  written  directions,  making  house 
plans,  planning  home  interiors,  etc.  Achievement  cards 
in  reading  were  planned  for  the  entire  class  as  a  check  on 
the  reading  activities  and  these  acted  as  a  definite  motivation 
in  securing  good  results.  Each  card  bore  the  child’s  name 
and  was  marked  into  groups  of  five  squares  representing 
the  five  school  days.  Every  day  three  marks  were  entered 
in  the  proper  square,  indicating  in  turn  the  grades  obtained 
in  attention,  seat  activity,  and  the  actual  reading  lesson.  A 
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perfect  lesson  merited  a  silver  star.  On  Friday  of  each  week 
the  child  having  the  highest  average  for  his  particular  group 
was  given  a  gold  star. 

Arithmetic. — The  number  work  for  the  lower  group  was 
chiefly  incidental,  but  included  an  acquaintance  with  the 
ruler  and  tape  measure.  For  the  older  groups  were  added 
problems  involving  concrete  applications  in  counting  and  the 
four  fundamental  processes,  as  well  as  problems  concerned 
with  the  costs  of  the  construction,  furnishing,  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  home.  These  problems  were  made  up  in  groups 
of  20,  were  typewritten  and  mounted  on  separate  cards 
numbered  consecutively.  To  be  used  with  the  cards,  a 
large  chart  was  made  bearing  each  child’s  name  with  20 
numbered  spaces  after  it.  Whenever  a  child  solved  one  of 
the  problems  correctly  and  unaided,  he  pasted  a  silver  star 
in  the  space  corresponding  with  the  number  of  his  card. 
If  he  had  to  have  help  with  the  problem,  he  marked  the 
space“O.K”  when  his  work  was  completed. 

Language. — The  work  in  language  for  the  lower  groups  was 
for  the  most  part  made  up  of  dramatizations,  such  as  playing 
house,  and  of  discussions  of  the  work  being  done  on  the  house. 
The  work  for  the  older  groups  included  some  original  poems, 
many  oral  and  written  discussions  of  experiences  and  obser¬ 
vations,  as  well  as  the  writing  of  letters,  descriptions  of  homes 
and  home  interiors,  and  reports  of  work  done. 

Wriiting,  spelling,  music. — The  writing  and  spelling  mate¬ 
rials  used  in  connection  with  the  unit  were  entirely  inciden¬ 
tal.  So  also  was  the  music,  which  consisted  of  the  singing  of 
songs  pertaining  to  home  and  family  life  which  happened  to 
fit  the  particular  part  of  the  project  on  which  we  were  working. 

Manual  activities. — The  art  work  presented  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  the  children  to  display  their  originality. 
Aside  from  drawing,  which  included  work  at  the  easel  and 
with  crayon,  illustrating  simple  stories  about  home  life,  the 
children  contributed  many  original  designs  which  were  used 
in  making  wall  paper,  in  stenciling  curtains  and  pillows,  and 
in  producing  various  other  decorations  for  the  playhouse. 
They  also  planned  color  schemes  for  different  rooms,  designed 
covers  for  their  home  books,  and  made  many  free-hand  posters 
depicting  furniture  and  various  household  objects.  All  the 
related  handwork  hinged  directly  upon  the  progress  made  in 
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the  construction  of  the  playhouse,  in  which  each  child  had  a 
part.  There  were  enough  activities  to  permit  every  boy  and 
girl  to  choose,  after  some  experimentation,  which  phase  of  the 
work  he  wanted  to  pursue,  and  thus  to  add  his  contribution 
to  the  unit.  The  class  was  divided  into  woodworking,  sewing, 
and  painting  committees.  At  the  end  of  each  industrial 
period  a  brief  report  was  given  of  the  work  accomplished  and 
plans  for  the  next  day  were  made.  To  safeguard  any  waste 
of  time,  the  chairman  of  each  committee  was  held  responsible 
for  seeing  that  every  member  of  his  group  was  kept  busy  at 
his  assigned  task. 

Following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  things  accomplished  by 
the  committees  besides  the  building  of  the  playhouse  itself: 

Woodworking  committee. — Made  and  painted  furniture  for 
playhouse:  Table,  arm  chair,  straight  chair,  cupboard,  doll 
bed,  lamp,  window  boxes. 

Painting  committee . — Made  wall  paper,  lamp  shade,  awnings 
for  windows. 

Sewing  committee. — Made  bedding  for  doll  bed,  curtains  for 
playhouse,  pillows,  lunch  cloths  and  napkins,  table  scarf, 
and  clothes  for  baby  doll. 

By  the  time  the  playhouse  was  completed  the  children  had 
*  gained  many  ideas  which  they  were  able  to  carry  out  in  their 
Pt'own  homes.  ThiB  was  evidenced  by  the  instances  cited  in 
which  the  girls  had  arranged  their  rooms  to  look  “prettier1', 
and  the  boys  had  put  up  some  bandy  shelf  to  help  mother,  etc. 

The  significant  values  of  the  project,  aside  from  the  actual 
knowledge  obtained  in  fundamentals,  involved  (1)  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  relationships  and  responsibilities  in  the  home; 
Q)  an  appreciation  of  the  cost  of  constructing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  home;  (3)  a  development  of  desirable  habits  and  atti¬ 
tudes.  The  children  learned  to  work  well  together  and  to 


appreciate  the  advantages  of  cooperative  effort.  They 
gained  a  sense  of  carefulness  and  accuracy  made  necessary  by 
nature  of  the  work  they  were  doing.  They  developed 
tjjke  ability  to  express  themselves  dearly  and  to  give  and  take 
dkections.  They  learned  the  value  of  planning  their  work 
'’Carefully  and  of  using  books  and  other  materials  to  help  them 
foffliMng  their  plans.  Their  initiative  was  constantly  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  need  of  experimentation  in  new  fields.  An 


variety  of  work  with  due  progression  provided  for  the 
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individual  differences  of  the  children  in  the  various  groups. 
They  found  themselves  very  happy  in  being  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  unexpected  things  in  the  wide  field  of  self-expression 
which  their  chosen  work  and  its  resulting  benefits  presented 
to  them. 
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B.  cm  CITY 

By  Mary  Laughlin,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  contribution  which  our  city  makes  to  its  citizens  formed 
the  basis  for  a  unit  of  study  in  our  special  class,  which  is  a 
single  class  in  an  elementary  school.  Interest  was  first 
aroused  by  a  visit  to  the  book  exhibit  at  the  public  library. 
When  the  children  returned  from  the  library,  very  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  beautiful  display  of  books  they  had  seen,  they 
were  asked  what  other  agencies  are  provided  by  the  city  to 
aid  its  populace  in  living  a  happy,  wholesome  life.  As  a 
result,  we  had  an  outline  for  our  activity. 

Our  class  is  made  up  entirely  of  children  of  foreign  descent, 
principally  Polish.  Four  come  from  homes  where  English  is 
seldom  spoken.  All  come  from  families  where  the  standard 
of  living  is  exceptionally  low,  seven  of  them  depending  entirely 
upon  the  city  for  financial  support. 

The  wide  variation  of  mental  ages,  intelligence  quotients, 
and  general  ability  made  it  necessary  to  divide  the  group  into 
three  divisions.  This  grouping  may  be  more  readily  under¬ 
stood  from  the  following  table: 


Pupil 

Sex 

Grade 
level  in 
achieve¬ 
ment 
tests 

C.A. 

I.Q. 

Time  spent  In 
a  pedal  class 

GROUP  I  (INTERMEDIATE) 

A 

P 

6B 

13-4 

78 

0mos. 

B 

P 

6B 

11-6 

80 

6  moe. 

0 

M 

6B 

13-4 

78 

2yrs. 

GROUP  II  (PRIMARY) 

D 

M 

SB 

IS 

74 

4  mos. 

E 

M 

SB 

12-6 

78 

1  yr.,  4  mos. 

P 

M 

2A 

12 

69 

l  yr.,  4  mos. 

G 

M 

2A 

10-6 

74 

4  moe. 

GROUP  m  (PRIMARY) 

H 

M 

2A 

8-0 

80 

6  mos. 

I 

P 

1A 

12-6 

66 

Syrs. 

J 

M 

XB 

10-8 

69 

3  yrs. 

K 

M 

1A 

12-4 

54 

lyr- 

L 

M 

1A 

8-6 

71 

lyr. 

M 

M 

IB 

8-10 

78 

1  yr.,  6  mos. 

N 

M 

IB 

9-0 

72 

1  yr.,  6  mos. 

0 

M 

IB 

9-0 

66 

1  yr.,  0  mos. 
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The  teacher’s  principal  reasons  for  encouraging  this  activity 
were  (1)  to  assist  the  child  to  develop  a  knowledge  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  offered  by  the  locality  in  which  he  resides  and  to  under¬ 
stand  those  rendered  by  the  city  at  large;  (2)  to  teach  him  to 
whom  he  should  go  for  guidance;  (3)  to  develop  in  him  an 
interest  in  the  civic  affairs  of  his  city;  (4)  to  assist  him  in  dis¬ 
covering  the  facilities  his  city  offers  for  wholesome  leisure 
activities;  (5)  to  help  him  formulate  habits  of  wise  and  effec¬ 
tive  citizenship  and  group  cooperation. 

The  activity  was  divided  into  four  types  of  interests — 
namely,  local  commercial,  city-wide  commercial,  municipal, 
and  social.  Under  local  commercial  interests,  we  studied 
the  bakery,  grocery,  meat  market,  and  drug  store.  City¬ 
wide  interests  included  the  creamery,  some  of  the  important 
manufacturing  centers  of  our  city,  the  public  market,  banks, 
and  hotels.  The  municipal  interests  embraced  the  postal 
service,  the  police  and  fire  departments,  the  public  library, 
the  street  car  company,  and  the  city  hall.  Social  interests 
centered  about  the  parks,  playgrounds,  and  settlement 
houses  of  our  city.  Excursions  were  made  to  each  center 
included  in  the  last  two  mentioned  groups,  and  in  each  case 
a  representative  explained  the  organization,  value,  and 
functions  of  his  particular  division. 

This  activity  furnished  excellent  opportunity  for  correla¬ 
tion  of  subject  matter  with  the  center  of  interest.  Examples 
of  such  correlation  follow: 

Reading. — We  read  stories  from  New  Stories,  The  Child 
Story  Reader,  Jip  and  the  Fireman,  Mary  and  the  Policeman, 
and  The  Postman.  We  also  read  clippings  from  library 
references  about  community  life  as  well  as  the  stories  which 
the  children  wrote  about  their  excursions. 

Language. — During  the  language  period,  the  children 
wrote  stories  of  excursions  made  and  brief  synopses  of  library 
books  read  during  the  recreational  reading  period.  The 
book  reviews  were  classified  under  the  headings  of  animal 
stories,  stories  of  boys  and  girls,  fairy  stories,  hero  stories, 
stories  of  foreign  children,  stories  about  toys  and  dolls,  and 
adventure  stories.  Appropriate  book  covers  were  made  for 
each  group,  and  the  book  reviews  were  copied  and  placed  in 
these  books  under  the  correct  title.  The  books  were  put 
into  a  book  house  and  used  to  help  furnish  the  library. 
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Three  books  of  original  stories,  bound  with  attractive  covers, 
were  presented  to  the  Shriner’s  Hospital  for  Crippled 
Children,  located  in  Minneapolis. 

Arithmetic. — Arithmetic  problems  based  on  the  post 
office,  scales  for  maps  and  charts,  and  measurements  for 
related  hand  work  activities  furnished  ample  opportunity  for 
work  with  numbers. 

Hand  work. — During  the  art  period,  the  children  made 
friezes  showing  the  activities  of  the  postal  department,  the 
fire  department,  and  the  police  department.  Posters  of 
winter  and  summer  sports  were  also  made  and  used  to  make 
the  classroom  more  attractive.  Group  III  made  a  movie 
telling  the  story  of  a  letter  from  the  time  it  is  written  until  it 
reaches  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Group  I  made 
a  very  interesting  frieze  depicting  the  various  stages  of  mail 
transportation. 

Social  studies. — The  social-studies  period  was  used  for  a 
variety  of  interesting  outgrowths.  Group  I  made  a  large 
map  of  the  community,  locating  the  school,  the  nearest 
branch  library,  the  post-office  branch,  the  fire  and  police 
stations,  the  local  settlement  house,  and  the  home  of  each 
child  in  the  room.  A  chart  was  made  showing  the  division 
of  the  Minneapolis  tax  dollar.  Group  II  made  a  modem 
playground  in  miniature  form  on  the  sand  table.  This 
group  also  supervised  much  of  the  work  done  by  Group  III. 

Under  such  conditions  of  cooperation,  large  wooden  blocks 
were  used  to  construct  models  of  the  police  and  fire  stations, 
the  post  office,  the  school,  the  settlement  house,  and  several 
varieties  of  stores  and  shops.  Emphasis  was  plaoed  upon 
the  post  office,  and  all  postal  activities  were  represented. 
Packages  were  wrapped,  weighed,  and  properly  stamped. 
We  often  wrote  letters  to  be  taken  home  which  our  classroom 
postman  and  his  sorters  had  to  stamp  and  cancel  before  they 
could  be  delivered. 

The  most  elaborate  phase  of  the  activity  consisted  of 
building  a  library.  A  comer  of  the  classroom  was  partitioned 
off  by  the  children.  We  purchased  two  ldrge  pieces  of  compo 
board,  18  feet  long  and  6  feet  high.  Our  most  capable  boy 
cut  windows  and  a  door,  fastened  the  partition  to  the  wall  by 
means  of  braces,  and  put  a  molding  on  the  top  and  bottom 
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to  make  the  structure  secure.  The  interior  walls  were 
stippled  in  the  orchid  and  green  color  scheme  which  was  used 
throughout  the  library.  The  outer  walls  were  painted  a  solid 
green.  All  the  furniture  used  in  the  library  was  made  by 
members  of  the  class.  Unusual  cooperation  was  shown  in 
the  finishing  and  assembling  of  the  furniture.  Even  the  most 
unskilled  members  of  the  group  were  proud  to  be  able  to  help 
the  more  capable  pupils  sandpaper  and  assemble  the  material 
which  was  to  become  furniture  for  the  library. 

Children  from  every  room  in  our  building  brought  books 
for  the  library.  Group  I  spent  an  afternoon  with  our  branch 
librarian,  then  returned  and  cataloged  and  classified  the 
books  in  keeping  with  the  system  used  in  the  public  library. 
A  student  was  appointed  each  week  to  act  as  librarian. 

Throughout  the  8  weeks  of  study  spent  on  this  activity, 
interest  and  enthusiasm  were  veiy  evident.  There  was  an 
attitude  of  inquiry  and  investigation  which  yielded  excellent 
results  during  the  entire  time. 

The  real  joy  of  the  situation,  however,  came  in  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  use  of  the  library  after  its  completion.  Class  work  was 
often  taken  there  for  study  and  discussion.  The  children 
were  frequently  found  at  the  benches  absorbed  in  some  book 
or  magazine.  Weeks  after  the  activity  was  completed,  the 
same  interest  was  evident.  There  was  always  a  feeling  of 
pride  in  this  completed  unit  of  work,  and  each  individual 
child  felt  the  joy  of  having  achieved  something  very  worth 
while. 

In  reviewing  this  unit  of  work,  it  seems  that  it  was  success¬ 
ful  because  of  the  children’s  interest  in  the  subject  and  because 
information  and  cooperation  were  easy  to  secure.  Planning 
offered  not  too  many  difficulties  but  challenged  the  initiative 
of  the  more  competent  pupils.  The  construction  of  the 
library  was  easy  enough  so  that  all  could  participate,  yet 
sufficiently  difficult  to  call  forth  maximum  effort  for  the  more 
skilled  individuals.  The  finished  piece  of  work  was  one  of 
which  all  could  be  proud.  The  library  was  large  enough  to 
live  in,  make  use  of,  and  enjoy.  It  provided  a  social  atmos¬ 
phere  which  was  most  valuable. 

If  one  adds  to  these  factors  the  information  which  came 
to  the  children,  their  appreciation  of  community  and  civic 
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activities,  and  the  influence  on  their  habits  and  ideals  which 
resulted  from  this  study,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a 
worth-while  activity  for  all  concerned. 
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II.  THE  FOOD  MARKET 

By  Elizabeth  Kelly,  Newark,  N.J. 

[Note. — Playing  store  is  a  common  enough  project  in  elementary 
grades.  How  it  can  be  used  with  mentally  retarded  children  to 
motivate  the  whole  class  program  in  coordinated  activities  that  call 
into  play  every  eubjeot  of  the  curriculum  is  told  here  in  detail.] 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

The  type  of  school  in  which  this  unit  was  worked  out  is 
primarily  for  the  younger  children,  having  a  kindergarten, 
grades  1  to  4,  and  three  classes  for  mentally  retarded  children. 
The  total  enrollment  is  1,600,  and  the  teachers  number  45 
with  a  vice  principal  in  charge.  The  pupils  on  completion 
of  the  primary  grades  pass  to  an  adjoining  building  which 
houses  the  grammar  grades.  The  conditions  in  this  district 
speak  very  loudly  of  poverty.  Hence  indefatigable  efforts 
are  carried  on  to  improve  individual  health,  nutrition, 
cleanliness,  and  social  conditions  in  the  homes.  A  school 
^attendance  of  100  percent  is  usually  the  order  of  the  day, 
unless  illness  intervenes.  All  forces  work  together  toward 
one  goal,  that  of  good  for  the  child. 

Most  of  the  people  in  this  community  are  foreign.  On  the 
whole  the  rate  of  mental  retardation  is  very  high.  Here  only 
the  meager  things  of  life  are  afforded  and  the  provision  of 
basal  necessities  with  which  to  live  is  the  chief  interest  of  the 
group.  The  acquisition  of  food  to  eat,  quarters  to  live  in, 
and  covering  for  the  body,  punctuated  with  an  occasional  or 
a  frequent  “movie”,  engrosses  their  attention. 

Debasing  agencies  seek  to  absorb  the  youth  in  their  early 
teens.  Those  that  are  unfortunately  absorbed  assume  the 
te*ggadocian  air  of  the  lawless  “adoleeoent  strutter”  and  this 
lUpriage  is  soon  reflected  in  thoee  of  tender  years.  The  home 
4hnt  consists  of  four  bare  walls  drives  its  younger  occupants 
Into  roads  that  are  devious,  seeking  for  excitement.  The 
jjfe$g$'ihoate  thrill  that  is  initially  fait  ii  but  the  first  of  many 
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that  take  on  expandingly,  and  the  accompanying  language 
that  attends  the  big  thrills  includes  such  expressions  as 
“burned”,  “put  on  the  spot”,  “take  the  rap”,  “bulls”, 
“racket”,  “hijack”,  and  endless  others.  All  this  the  school 
must  contend  with  and  the  conflict  with  education  and  gang¬ 
land  is  sharp,  the  former  striving  to  be  paramount  through  a 
wave  of  interesting  features  and  the  latter  seeking  supremacy 
by  a  snare  of  adventurous,  get-rich-quick  banditry. 

The  class 


Name 

C.A. 

M.A. 

I.Q. 

Name 

B9 

M.A. 

I.Q. 

9 

6-10 

65 

Louis _ 

11-5 

6-6 

57 

10 

6-6 

65 

Frank . 

10-2 

6-4 

62 

10-1 

69 

Albert . — 

9-6 

6-4 

67 

10-6 

6 

56 

Lucy . 

10-11 

6 

65 

Howard  .  . . . 

9-2 

6-10 

75 

Dominic . 

9-10 

6-6 

66 

Florence  _ 

10 

6 

60 

Joseph . 

10-0 

7-2 

68 

Victor  -  -  - 

11-1 

6-6 

59 

Jennie _ _ 

10-1 

6-10 

68 

Mabel  „  _  J 

8-4 

6 

72 

Vito . 

10-10 

7 

65 

Thomas  _  _ 

9-1 

6-C 

72 

Ida . 

9-4 

6-10 

73 

Jerry . . . 

9-8 

6-2 

64 

Ormando . . 

9-6 

6 

63 

The  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  cull  their  members 
from  the  primary  grades.  Their  sojourn  in  those  grades  may 
have  been  short  or  long  depending  principally  on  the  vacan¬ 
cies  occurring  in  the  special  class.  Because  of  their  inability 
to  compete  with  their  classmates  in  the  regular  grade,  any 
type  of  delinquent  tendency  may  develop.  Because  of  the 
struggle  in  each  to  compensate  for  his  individual  deficiencies, 
there  is  revolt.  Upon  being  transplanted  from  a  faster-moving 
group  to  one  traveling  at  his  own  speed  the  child  enjoys  all 
the  embellishments  of  the  regular  group  in  ease  and  content¬ 
ment.  Though  the  program  may  have  to  be  adjusted  and  a 
longer  period  required  for  its  accomplishment,  the  desirable 
points  that  a  properly  worked  unit  may  afford  will  be 
absorbed. 

SELECTION  AND  BEGINNING  OF  THE  ACTIVITY 

Since  real  learning  involves  the  selection  of  a  unit,  all 
parts  of  which  “will  draw  upon  all  phases  of  experiences  and 
make  use  of  all  kinds  of  subject  matter”,  I  selected  the  food 
market  with  accompanying  smaller  enterprises  as  the  hub 
for  my  center  of  interest. 
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Since  in  this  locality  the  acquisition  of  food  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  life,  and  since  malnu¬ 
trition  is  a  ghost  that  stalks  here,  a  cursory  study  of  the  home 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  food  is  secured,  together  with  the 
nutritive  value  of  food,  stimulated  a  trip  to  the  market. 

Going  to  the  store  for  mother  or  a  neighbor  constitutes  a 
large  portion  of  the  normal  life  activity  of  the  child.  Yet, 
though  he  may  go  countless  times,  the  sort  of  stock  carried 
by  the  storekeeper  will  never  be  known  to  him  outside  of  the 
particular  article  ho  has  boon  requested  to  secure.  After  a 
class  trip  to  the  market,  the  children  were  fired  with  the 
desire  to  have  their  own  store,  so,  with  much  discussion  as 
to  how  the  stock  might  be  secured,  it  was  decided  to  start 
with  a  grocery  store.  When  we  set  out  to  make  some  of  our 
own  stock  for  the  store  the  perplexity  that  followed  brought 
forth  the  suggestion  that  we  secure  additional  dummy  stock 
from  the  wholesale  grocers.  Immediately  the  clamor  to  get 
what  we  needed  as  soon  as  possible  led  to  letter-writing 
for  free  supplies.  That  done,  the  discussion  fell  to  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  our  store.  This  was  finally  accomplished  by  com¬ 
mittees  and  subcommittees,  and  with  the  arrival  of  our 
shipment  of  goods  we  were  soon  ready  for  business.  With 
the  play  store  stocked,  the  vista  of  the  child  took  on  broad¬ 
ening  proportions,  and  the  eye  encompassed  a  spread  that 
made  him  alert  to  the  brand,  price,  and  variety  of  groceries 
carried  by  the  grocer. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ACTIVITY 

Playing  store  disclosed  hidden  aptitudes  in  the  children. 
In  play  the  children  are  most  revealing,  natural,  and  sincere. 
The  “feel  of  doing”  brings  out  the  assertiveness  in  the  child, 
and  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  individual  talents 
holds  sway.  One  child  is  an  able  administrator  of  the  whole 
project,  another  surprises  one  with  his  genial  manner  in 
selling  groceries,  a  third  has  ideas  about  the  best  site  for  the 
erection  of  our  store,  a  fourth  is  almost  penurious  in  the 
handling  of  the  cash,  and  a  fifth  takes  over  the  business  of 
advertising.  Each  of  the  five  selects  helpers,  and  business 
is  conducted  under  high-pressure  methods.  All  are  serious 
and  playing  hard.  This  is  the  procedure  for  all  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  enterprises,  such  as  the  fruit  and  vegetable  market, 
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the  fish  market,  and  the  meat  market.  As  a  summation  of 
these  food  sales  of  various  types,  a  luncheon  program  serves 
as  the  finale.  This  was  motivated  by  the  desire  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  taste  some  of  the  food  that  they  had  never  experienced 
eating  before.  It  made  the  experience  with  food  very  real 
and  lifelike.  Carrying  out  these  desires  necessitated  the 
making  of  a  table,  which  was  done  easily  with  ordinary 
boards.  Chairs  were  made  from  orange  boxes,  the  linen  of 
paper,  the  plates,  cups  and  saucers,  and  tools  for  eating  from 
cardboard.  Aprons  for  the  cooks  and  waitresses  were  made 
from  unbleached  muslin.  A  hostess  and  a  host  were  selected 
by  the  children  and,  besides  learning  what  food  made  a 
balanced  menu  with  knowledge  of  the  nutrition  it  gave,  the 
children  were  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  correct 
forms  of  setting  a  table,  of  eating,  of  serving,  and  of  guest 
placement. 

With  the  unit  well  on  its  way  to  perfection,  there  is  afforded 
time  in  which  the  children  may  demonstrate  with  their 
“brain  child”  to  others  in  the  school.  Through  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  other  classes  to  visit  the  market,  there  is  opportunity 
for  the  mentally  retarded  to  find  their  place  in  the  sun  that 
will  automatically  demand  respect  and  admiration  from 
their  normal  brothers.  This  increases  respect  for  them¬ 
selves,  causes  others  to  respect  them,  and  slowly  and  quickly 
dispels  that  air  of  being  insufficient,  so  strongly  felt  by  the 
mentally  retarded.  In  the  embracing  of  life  activities  by  all 
children  the  mass  of  children  as  a  whole  tend  to  become  more 
like  one  another  and  then  again  more  unlike,  since  the 
“dunce”  of  other  days  competes  favorably  with  his  “smart” 
brothers  in  at  least  some  capacities  that  all  are  alike  in 
embracing. 

RECORD  OF  ACTIVITY  CENTERING  AROUND 
THE  UNIT 

A.  Objectives 

1.  To  arouse  a  desire  and  an  interest  in  group  activities  and  a  readiness 

to  participate  in  them  to  the  end  of  fulfilling  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  as  a  member  of  the  group. 

2.  To  direct  desirable  interests,  aptitudes,  and  abilities  into  productive 

and  creative  channels. 
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3.  To  develop  an  opportunity  for  self-expression. 

4.  To  realize  our  dependency  on  the  community  for  foods. 

5.  To  develop  specific  heal th  habits  that  pertain  to  cleanliness  and 

eating. 

6.  To  provide  a  list  of  foods  and  their  values. 

7.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  health  problems  of  the  group. 

8.  To  give  children  the  opportunity  to  talk  readily  and  freely  of  home 

and  community. 

9.  To  develop  originality,  initiative,  and  constructive  abilities  in 

planning  anti  furnishing  a  food  market. 

10.  To  develop  social,  moral,  anti  intellectual  habits  and  aptitudes 

through  experience. 

11.  To  lead  the  child  to  an  appreciation  that  his  needs  for  food  are  met 

by  the  home  and  society. 

12.  To  utilize  the  child’s  environment. 

13.  To  discuss  informally: 

(а)  What  the  family  should  eat. 

(б)  Why  one  should  eat  certain  foods. 

(c)  How  food  should  he  taken  care  of. 

(d)  How  the  foot!  is  distributed  to  the  family. 

(e)  How  fowl  is  cooked  in  the  family. 

(/)  Source  of  food, 

(ff)  How  food  is  served  and  oaten. 

14.  To  cultivate  the  habit  of  critical  thinking. 

15.  To  help  the  child  to  appreciate  and  employ  worth-while  activities. 

16.  To  develop  through  guidance  worthy  social  attitudes  and  behavior. 


B,  Activitieb 


1.  Approach: 

(а)  Discussion  of  where  mother  buys  food. 

(б)  Trip  to  market  (a  composite  of  all  types  of  food  stores): 

( 1 )  Observing  how  the  market  is  arranged. 

(2)  Observing  what  is  for  sale. 

(3)  Observing  the  storekeeper. 

(4)  Inquiring  how  the  food  is  bought  at  the  market — cash 

and  carry  methods. 

(5)  Observing  the  lunchroom  at  the  market. 

2.  Initiation  of  the  unit: 

(а)  Discussing  the  trip. 

(б)  Making  plans  to  erect  market. 

( c )  Deciding  where  to  place  it  in  the  room. 

(d)  Recalling  the  different  departments  in  the  market. 

(e)  Deciding  on  what  stock  is  to  be  made. 

(/)  Planning  the  responsibility  of  each  child  in  erecting  the 
stands. 

(g)  Selecting  materials  and  tools  to  be  used. 

(A)  Recalling  the  set-up  of  tables  in  the  lunch  room. 
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3.  Manual  activities: 

(a)  Erecting  the  store: 

(1)  Grocery  stand. 

(2)  Vegetable  and  fruit  stand. 

(3)  Meat  and  fish  stand. 

(4)  Bake  shop. 

(5)  Luncheon  table,  chairs,  etc. 

(5)  Acquiring  goods  to  sell: 

(1)  Molding  from  clay — vegetables,  fruits,  meat,  rolls, 

and  cakes,1 

(2)  Shellacking  and  painting  them. 

(3)  Sending  to  grocery  houses  for  dummy  goods. 

(4)  Making  paper  bags. 

(5)  Printing  signs  and  labels. 

(6)  Making  shopping  bags  and  purses. 

(7)  Making  aprons  for  store  keepers,  cooks,  and  wait- 
*  resses. 

(8)  Making  a  delivery  wagon. 

(9)  Making  table  cloth,  paper  plates,  napkins,  and  card¬ 

board  tools. 

4.  Correlated  activities: 

(a)  Reading: 

(1)  Reading  from  the  chart  a  record  of  the  work  done  in 

the  activities. 

(2)  Signs,  labels,  prices  in  the  store. 

(3)  Progress  as  set  forth  in  the  daily  newspaper  of  the 

class. 

(4)  Directions  as  to  individual  work  to  be  done. 

(5)  Luncheon  menu. 

(6)  Language: 

(1)  Stories  developed  from  excursions. 

(2)  Discussion  of  problems. 

(3)  Dramatization. 

(4)  Conversation  between  clerk  and  customer. 

(5)  Making  a  sale. 

(6)  Conversation  between  host,  hostess,  and  guests. 

(c)  Literature:  Reading  material  in  library  pertaining  to  the 

store. 

(d)  Writing: 

(1)  Simple  orders. 

(2)  Simple  bills. 

(3)  Simple  receipts  for  bills. 

(4)  Menus. 

1  In  order  to  keep  a  permanent  supply  of  goodB  on  hand  during  the  course  of  the  activity, 
It  seemed  necessary  to  model  likenesses  of  these  articles.  Pedagogically  it  would  be  of  greater 
value  to  handle  the  real  products. 
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4.  Correlated  activities — Continued. 

(e)  Number: 

(1)  Addition  and  subtraction  in  giving  change  for  money 

tendered  for  goods  bought. 

(2)  Counting  number  of  cans  and  packages  in  the  store. 

(3)  Counting  places  to  be  set  at  luncheon  with  regulation 

set-up. 

CD  Music:  Paraphrasing  a  standard  song  with  words  suitable 
for  use  in  the  project. 

( 9 )  Art: 

(1)  Making  signs  to  advertise  stock. 

(2)  Making  attractive  food  booklets. 

(3)  Arranging  cans  and  packages  in  the  store  attractively. 

(4)  Making  hectograph  sheets  for  supplementary  work 

material. 

(5)  Coloring  tablecloth,  napkins,  plates,  etc.,  with  simple 

design. 

( h )  Physical  training:  A  pantomime  in  conjunction  with  a  song. 

(i)  Nature: 

(1)  Observation  of  common  fruits  and  vegetables. 

(2)  learning  the  names  and  factors  of  growth. 

( j )  Health.  Discussion  of — 

(1)  How  the  grocer  keeps  food  clean  and  fresh. 

(2)  Why  there  should  be  care  in  the  handling  of  food. 

(3)  How  to  recognize  the  best  foods  for  health. 

(4)  How  to  make  cliarts  of  all  types  of  foods  that  are 

rich  in  vitamins. 

(5)  How  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  refrigerator  to 

insure  freshness. 

C.  Outcomes 

1.  Outcomes  from  the  entire  unit: 

(a)  Attitudes: 

(1)  Appreciation  of  the  part  that  the  storekeeper  plays  in 

the  community. 

(2)  Appreciation  of  the  rights  and  efforts  of  others. 

(3)  Appreciation  of  the  results  that  attend  close  coopera¬ 

tion  in  work. 

(4)  A  desire  to  work. 

(5)  A  desire  to  know  people  and  things. 

Q>)  Habits  and  skills — Expansion  and  broadening  of  such  desir¬ 
able  traits  as: 

(1)  Application  to  work. 

(2)  Critical  analysis. 

(3)  Self-discipline. 

(4)  Attention  to  hygienic  principles. 

(5)  Politeness* 
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1.  Outcomes  from  the  entire  unit — Continued. 

(c)  Knowledges: 

(1)  Recognition  of  foods  that  comprise  a  well-balanced 

meal. 

(2)  Appreciation  of  dependence  of  the  community  upon 

its  stores. 

(3)  A  better  understanding  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 

storekeeper. 

(4)  A  better  idea  of  what  can  be  purchased  at  the  store. 

(5)  An  appreciation  of  how  money  can  be  used. 

2.  Outcomes  in: 

(a)  Reading: 

(1)  Ability  to  read  silently  understanding^. 

(2)  Knowledge  of  words  connected  with  activities. 

(3)  Reading  of  class  news. 

(4)  Ability  to  associate  word  with  picture. 

(5)  Ability  to  follow  printed  directions. 

(6)  Ability  to  read  stories  connected  with  food. 

(b)  Language: 

(1)  Ability  to  express  ideas  in  short,  clear  sentences  for 

story  booklet  and  newspaper. 

(2)  Ability  to  write  clear  sentences. 

(3)  Ability  to  use  capitalizations  and  punctuations  as 

needed  in  written  sentences. 

(4)  Ability  to  dramatize. 

(5)  Knowledge  of  new  terms  and  their  meanings. 

(6)  Ability  to  express  thoughts  in  a  social  group. 

(7)  Ability  to  use  the  English  language  correctly. 

(c)  Literature: 

(1)  Appreciation  of  good  literature. 

(2)  Enjoyment  of  rhythm  in  musical  sentences  and  lines 

of  poetry. 

(3)  Repetition  of  verse  in  a  manner  to  bring  joy  to 

listeners. 

(4)  Cultivation  of  the  habit  of  applying  one's  self  atten¬ 

tively  in  listening. 

(d)  Writing: 

(1)  Ability  to  write  simple  words  and  numbers  necessary 

to  carry  on  the  activity. 

(2)  Habits  of  neatness  and  care  in  use  of  paper  and 

movement  in  writing. 

(e)  Number: 

(1)  Ability  to  count  materials  and  money. 

(2)  Ability  in  use  of  scale,  such  as  ruler  in  measuring 

inch  or  foot. 

(3)  Ability  to  add  figures  on  a  bill  and  to  make  change. 

(4)  Recognition  of  value  of  money. 

(5)  Ability  to  add  automatically  any  two  numbers 

included  in  the  45  combinations. 
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2.  Outcomes  in — Continued. 

(e)  Number — Continued. 

(6)  Ability  to  subtract  automatically  any  situation  in 

the  45  combinations. 

(7)  Knowledge  of  arrangement  of  table;  as  top,  right, 

left,  etc. 

(8)  Recognition  of  square  and  circle. 

(9)  Recognition  of  a  number  containing  symbols  and 

figures. 

(10)  Appreciation  of  significance  of  terms  such  as  small, 

large,  heavy,  light,  long ,  slender,  thin . 

(11)  Appreciation  of  the  idea  of  measure,  as  dozen, 

half-dozen,  quart,  peck,  and  pound. 

(/)  Music: 

(1)  Ability  to  enjoy  and  sing  songs  related  to  the  unit 

of  work. 

(2)  Ability  of  class  as  a  whole  to  sing  softly  and  with 

good,  true  qualities. 

(3)  Ability  to  make  songs. 

{g)  Manual  arts: 

(1)  Skill  in  manipulating  tools  and  materials. 

(2)  Habit  of  economy  in  use  of  materials. 

(3)  Carefulness  and  order  in  care  of  materials. 

(4)  Ability  to  solcct  proper  colors. 

(5)  Ability  to  make  original  drawings,  paintings,  model¬ 

ings,  cuttings  of  illustrations  related  to  unit  of 
work. 

(6)  Appreciation  of  pictures. 

(7)  Ability  to  mix  water  colors. 

(8)  Habit  of  observation,  with  ability  to  reoognize 

significant  difference  in  form. 

(9)  Recognition  of  individual  responsibility  in  caring 

for  tools  and  materials. 

(10)  Ability  to  make  simple,  attractive  place  cards  with 
names  of  guests. 

(h)  Physical  training: 

(1)  Spirit  of  good  sportsmanship. 

(2)  Contentment  and  satisfaction  produced  by  child’s 

wish  to  spend  his  energy  in  physical  activity. 

(3)  Joy  in  participation  in  games. 

(4)  Expansion  of  large  and  small  muscles  together  with 

control  and  coordination. 

(t)  Nature: 

(1)  Ability  to  point  out  different  food  elements  wherever 

seen. 

(2)  Ability  to  give  them  their  names. 

(3)  Ability  to  recall  colors  of  different  vegetables  and 

fruits. 

(j)  Health: 

(1)  Knowledge  of  healthful  food. 

(2)  Knowledge  of  correct  oare  and  preparation  of  foods. 
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2.  Outcomes  in — Continued. 

(j)  Health — Continued. 

(3)  Knowledge  of  correct  and  good  foods  to  eat. 

(4)  Habit  of  cleanliness  developed  with  reference  to 

body  and  garments. 

(5)  An  understanding  of  how  home  and  society  meet 

food  needs  of  the  child. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK  MATERIAL 


In  conjunction  with  the  activity,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
children  use  supplementary  work  material  of  the  silent- 
work  type.  At  first,  directions  for  the  work  are  given  orally, 
the  teacher  illustrating  carefully  just  what  is  to  be  done. 
In  this  way  the  child  becomes  accustomed  to  work  procedures 
and  acquires  desirable  habits  in  the  use  of  material  and  tools. 
As  soon  as  possible  these  oral  directions  are  supplemented 
by  simple  printed  statements. 

The  exercises  presented  in  connection  with  this  work  were 
worked  out  with  a  gradation  of  steps  of  difficulty  in  mind. 
They  are  classified  as  follows: 

A.  Cut  and  paste.  F.  True  and  false. 

B.  Draw.  G.  Reading  comprehension. 

C.  Answer  “Yes”  or  “No.”  H.  Matching. 

D.  Selection.  I.  Phonetics. 

E.  Similarities. 

A.  Cut  and  Paste 


1.  What  is  the  color  of  a  beet? 

2.  What  is  the  color  of  a  tomato? 

3.  What  is  the  color  of  milk? 

4.  What  is  the  color  of  a  prune? 

5.  What  is  the  color  of  a  pea? 

6.  What  is  the  color  of  butter? 

7.  What  is  the  color  of  graham 

crackers? 


8.  What  is  the  color  of  an 

apricot? 

9.  What  is  the  color  of  a  huckle¬ 

berry? 

10.  What  is  the  color  of  a  plum? 


red 

yellow 

green 

brown 

white 

red 

black 

green 

blue 

orange 
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B.  Draw 


1.  Draw  a  grocery  store. 

2.  Put  shelves  in  it. 

3.  Color  the  shelves  brown. 

4.  Make  a  store. 

5.  Color  the  counter  brown. 


6.  Draw  an  awning  for  the  store. 

7.  Color  the  awning. 

8.  Draw  cans  for  the  shelves. 

9.  Color  the  cans. 

10.  Put  the  price  tags  on  the  cans. 


C.  Answer  "Yes”  or  “No” 


1*.  Was  Tom  the  storekeeper? 

2.  Do  we  soil  flowers  in  our 

grocery  store? 

3.  Was  Howard  the  cashier? 

4.  Did  Ida  go  to  the  store  with 

Lucy  S.? 

5.  Is  bread  a  vegetable? 


6.  Was  Carmine  the  director? 

7.  Are  peas  a  vegetable? 

8.  Are  prunes  dried  plums? 

9.  Do  we  get  pineapples  from 

Hawaii? 

10.  Is  bacon  made  from  pork? 


D.  Selection 

D-l.  Underline  the  correct  answer 

1.  Dominic  bought - at  the  store 

lard,  eggs,  peaches,  soap 

2.  Louis  bought - —  at  the  store 

prunes,  corned  beef,  dour,  pork  and  beans 

3.  Tom  went  to  the  store  with - 

Carmine,  Louis,  Frank  F.f  Jerry 

4  Lucy  D.  went  to  the  store  with - -  - 

Salvatore,  Vito,  Dominic,  Albert 


182068°— 38 - 8 
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5.  Peanuts  are  raised  in - 

Oregon,  California,  Virginia,  New  Jersey 

6.  Pineapple  is  raised  in - 

Indiana,  Illinois,  New  York,  Hawaii 

7.  Sixteen  cents  from  one  dollar  is - 

25  cents,  52  cents,  84  cents,  16  cents 

8.  Five  cents  from  a  half  dollar  is - 

45  cents,  32  cents,  89  cents,  33  cents 

9.  Frank  F.  bought - at  the  store 

crackers,  peanut  butter,  chocolate,  milk 

10.  We  sell - in  our  grocery  store 

flowers,  groceries,  fish,  books 


D-2.  Cross  oid  the  word  that  does  not  belong 


1. 

peaches 

pears 

apricots 

bacon 

prunes 

2. 

Lux 

Dutch  Cleanser 
butter 

Life  Buoy 

Fels  Naphtha 

3. 

peas 

beans 

carrots 

corn 

lard 

4. 

cheese 

butter 

milk 

cream 

spaghetti 

5. 

canned  corn  beef 
package  bacon 
package  sausage 
package  frankfurts 
crackers 

6. 

Quaker  Oats 
hominy 

Lux 

Farina 

wheat  biscuit 

D-3.  Insert  the  right  word 

1.  When  I  go  to  the  store  in  the  morning,  I  say  — 

2.  When  I  leave  the  store,  I  say - 

3.  When  I  ask  the  storekeeper  for  something,  I  say 

4.  When  I  go  to  the  store  in  the  afternoon,  I  say  — 

5.  When  the  storekeeper  gives  me  something,  I  say 

6.  When  I  go  to  the  store  in  the  evening,  I  say - 

Good  morning.  Good  evening. 

Good  afternoon.  Please* 

Thank  you. 
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E.  Similarities 
Underline  the  word s  that  are  alike 

1.  Fels  Naphtha,  Quaker  Oats,  Life  Buoy. 

2.  Canned  peas,  canned  corn,  Lux. 

3.  Canned  corned  beef,  package  bacon,  canned  peaches. 

4.  Dried  prunes,  package  lard,  dried  raisins. 

5.  Canned  peaches,  canned  peas,  Fels  Naphtha. 

6.  Graham  crackers,  Uueeda  Biscuit,  canned  peas. 

7.  Condensed  milk,  canned  pears,  Farina. 

8.  Quaker  Oats,  evaporated  milk,  package  bacon. 

9.  Package  lard,  package  prunes,  canned  Crisco. 

10.  Lux,  soap  powder,  Uneeda  Biscuit, 

F.  True  and  False 
Mark  the  sentences  as  true  or  false 

1.  Pork  is  raised  from  seeds.  6.  Howard  is  the  storekeeper. 

2.  Butter  comes  from  plants.  7.  Com  is  15  cents  a  can. 

3.  Com  can  grow  in  any  soil.  8.  Soap  is  5  cents  a  bar. 

4.  Ida  and  Florence  built  the  9.  Bacon  is  wrapped  in  a  box. 

■store.  10*  Farina  is  a  cereal. 

5.  Mabel  and  Jennie  stocked 
the  shelves. 

G.  Reading  Comprehension  * 

Louis,  Salvatore,  and  Mario  built  a  grocery  store.  The 
store  has  five  shelves,  a  counter,  and  an  awning.  Carmine 
and  Dominic  stocked  the  shelves.  Howard  and  Frank  F, 
printed  the  names  for  the  groceries  and  the  prices  for  them. 
Carmine  is  the  director.  Lucy  S.  is  the  cashier  and  Howard 
is  the  storekeeper. 

Who  built  the  store?  Who  is  the  director? 

How  many  shelves  in  the  store?  Who  is  the  cashier? 

Who  stocked  the  shelves?  Who  is  the  storekeeper? 

Who  printed  the  names  and  How  many  counters  in  the  store? 

prices  for  the  groceries? 

*  Tfcb«Mratotwae  pretested  lift  In  tbs  ttftai,  after  tbe  work  la  matehtag  <H)  and  In  pho¬ 
netics  CO  bed  beta  dm. 


H.  MATCHING 

H-l.  CUT  OUT  AND  PASTE  THE  PICTURES  IN  THE  CORRECT 

PLACES 


1.  The  chicken  lays  me. 
What  am  I? 


Peanut 


2. 


& 


4. 


The  children  eat  me  for  breakfast. 
What  am  I. 


I  come  from  the  cow. 
What  am  I? 


'pAi'sir^ 


Raisins 


I  make  the  house  clean  for  mother. 

What  am  I?  Butter 


Sausages 


5. 1  grow  in  Hawaii. 
What  am  I? 


6. 1  come  from  the  pig. 
What  am  I? 


E«* 


Soup 


7.  I  am  raised  and  dried  in  California. 
What  am  I? 

S.  I  grow  In  Virginia. 

What  am  I? 

9. 1  am  canned  in  Camden.  N  J. 

What  am  17 


Pineapple 


CLEANING 

— 

PONDER 

—  -  . 

10. 1  am  spread  on  bread. 

What  am  i? 

_ It 
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I.  PHONETICS 

PASTE  THE  PICTURES  UNDER  THE  RIGHT  SOUNDS 

B  C  D  F  G  H 


J  K 


L  M 


N  P 


III.  FOODS  FOR  BOYS 

By  Ada  M.  Whyte,1  Rochester,  N.Y. 

[Note.— To  help  boys  to  appreciate  food  values  as  well  as  to  prepare 
a  real  meal  is  indeed  a  worth-while  undertaking.  How  such  an  activity 
functioned  both  at  school  and  at  home  with  a  group  of  retarded  boys  is 
here  concretely  described.]  y 


This  activity  was  carried  on  with  a  class  of  19  boys  whose 
chronological  ages  ranged  from  11-9  to  15-5,  with  a  median 
chronological  nge  of  13-0,  and  with  intelligence  quotients 
ranging  from  40  to  80.  The  median  I.Q.  was  67.  This  class 
was  the  only  special  class  in  an  elementary  school  of  six  grades 
having  1 7  regular  teachers  and  620  pupils.  Five  of  these  boys 
came  to  the  class  directly  from  the  third  and  fourth  grades 
while  14  of  them  had  experience  in  primary  and  intermediate 
special  classes. 

A  few  more  than  one  half  of  the  boys  were  indigent,  5  came 
from  broken  homes,  2  from  a  boys'  orphanage,  and  3  had 
homes  above  the  average.  The  boys  came  from  several  neigh¬ 
borhoods  in  the  west  end  of  the  city.  Five  were  carried  by 
the  school  bus,  and  2  whoso  parents  could  afford  it  furnished 
their  own  transportation  from  the  other  side  of  the  city.  As 
to  nationality,  wo  had  1  colored  boy,  2  Jews,  2  Irish  boys,  1 
Polish  boy,  1  Italian  boy,  2  boys  of  Italian  and  American 
parentage,  and  10  American  boys. 

Besides  the  general  objectives  of  the  elementary  school  in 
the  tool  subjects,  our  special  classes  aim  at  a  program  that  will 
enable  the  boy  (1 )  to  use  his  leisure  time  profitably,  and  (2)  to 
contribute  his  share  to  home  and  civic  life.  Owing  to  the 
great  diversity  of  ability,  a  boy  might  be  in  the  best  group  of 
the  class  in  one  subject  and  in  the  lowest  group  in  another. 
We  try  to  place  him  with  the  group  where  he  can  make  the 
best  adjustment  and  work  to  his  fullest  capacity,  always  hold- 
ing  before  him  the  goal  of  working  up  to  the  next  level. 

1 Miss  taste  Cote,  teacher  of  home  economic  cooperated  In  carrying  on  this  activity. 
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THE  SETTING 

About  one  half  of  the  class  had  a  pleasant  experience  in 
home  economics  during  the  previous  year.  They  were 
eager  to  know  more  about  the  food  materials  with  which 
they  had  worked.  They  were  interested  in  the  label  on 
the  salmon  can,  in  knowing  how  the  grocer  gets  the  fresh 
vegetables  from  the  farmer,  whether  salt  grows  and  why  we 
put  it  on  the  ice  when  we  freeze  ice  cream,  how  the  oyster  gets 
its  food,  what  makes  the  biscuits  rise,  why  cream  comes  to  the 
top  of  the  milk,  and  so  on. 

HOW  THE  ACTIVITY  WAS  CARRIED  OUT  2 

We  started  out  to  see  how  much  we  could  find  out  about 
foods  and  how  many  of  our  problems  we  could  solve.  We 
took  as  our  first  big  question,  “Where  does  the  grocer  get 
the  food  he  sells?”  One  boy  had  lived  near  the  public 
market  and  had  seen  the  farmers  bring  in  daily  loads  of 
produce.  He  also  told  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood 
going  there  to  buy  their  supplies.  The  boys  made  inquiries 
at  home  and  reported  that  the  public  market  was  the  place 
to  find  out  about  food  supplies.  One  boy  went  to  the  office 
and  found  that  the  4B  class  in  our  school  was  studying 
about  Rochester.  So  he  borrowed  from  that  class  the  book 
which  told  us  some  of  the  things  we  wanted  to  know.  We 
found  that  the  people  of  Rochester  had  always  needed  a 
public  market;  that,  when  Rochester  was  only  a  small  village, 
they  had  started  one  on  the  Main  Street  bridge  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  brought  their  produce  there  to  sell.  The  building  finally 
fell  into  the  river.  Then  the  farmers  began  to  sell  on  the 
comet  of  East  Avenue  and  Main  Street  where  Sibley’s  now  is, 
but  that  was  too  crowded  and  the  main  corner  became  so 
noisy  and  cluttered  that  the  people  complained  and  began  to 
ask  for  a  city  public  market.  So  after  years  of  study  a  fan¬ 
shaped  piece  of  land  was  bought  on  Union  Street  by  the  New 
York  Central  tracks.  The  boys  looked  in  their  telephone 
books  to  find  out  if  the  market  was  still  located  there.  We 
planned  to  visit  it.  As  it  was  2  weeks  before  we  could 
arrange  our  trip,  we  spent  that  time  finding  out  what  we 
could  about  the  market.  We  did  much  reading  and  English 

aemaMr-  Oriy  part  ot  toe  activity* 
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work  along  this  line.  We  borrowed  photographs  from  an¬ 
other  class  and  set  them  up  on  the  blackboard  rail  for  study. 
They  were: 

1.  End  view  of  one  of  the  sheds. 

2.  Banana  wagon. 

3.  Shed  in  public  market.  Box  car  in  distance. 

4.  Shed  in  public  market.  Wholesale  store. 

5.  Fruit  and  vegetable  display  on  walk  under  the  shed. 

6.  Type  of  box  car  which  brings  produce  to  public  market. 

7.  Huckster’s  wagon  partly  loaded. 

By  using  the  Keystone  Views  with  stereoscopes,  we 
found  that  the  markets  of  Europe  sell  all  kinds  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  while  in  this  country  wo  usually  sell  only  farm  produce. 
We  found  the  following  views  interesting: 

No.  4S8.  Bread  market. — Poland. 

No.  375.  Livestock  market. — Ireland, 

No.  385.  Open-air  china  market. — Germany. 

No.  406.  Busy  harbor. — Copenhagen. 

No.  555.  The  native  market. — L.  Victoria,  Africa. 

At  last  the  day  arrived  for  our  trip.  Each  boy  carried  a 
pencil  and  a  piece  of  tagboard  on  which  he  wrote  down  in 
order  the  streets  on  which  we  traveled.  When  we  arrived 
we  found  the  place  thronged  with  people.  There  were 
farmers  with  wagons,  autos,  and  trucks,  loaded  with  produce 
to  sell;  housewives  with  autos,  carts,  baskets,  and  even 
baby  carriages  to  take  the  vegetables  away;  and  lastly, 
many  hucksters  loading  up  their  trucks  as  attractively  as 
possible,  to  peddle  around  the  city  to  the  busy  housewives 
who  could  not  come  to  the  market.  We  felt  as  though  we 
wanted  to  buy  something,  too,  so  we  used  35  cents  of  our 
small  fund  to  buy  a  basket  of  grapes  to  bring  home  with  us. 
The  boys  took  turns  in  carrying  the  basket  and  there  were 
no  bigger  or  prouder  men  there  than  the  ones  entrusted  with 
that  job. 

We  noticed  that  the  sheds  were  made  of  steel  with  pave¬ 
ments  sloping  to  the  curb  to  hold  the  trucks.  We  were  told 
that  the  farmers  had  to  pay  50  cents  a  day  for  a  stall  there; 
that,  since  they  must  close  at  noon,  they  came  very  early 
in  the  morning;  in  fact,  they  were  there  at  daylight.  We 
noticed  the  license  on  the  hucksters’  trucks.  We  watched 
the  weigher  put  live  chickens  on  the  scales  and  noticed 
that  there  was  a  policeman  there  to  keep  order. 
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Long  before  we  were  ready  to  leave,  the  driver  told  us 
our  time  was  up,  so  we  had  to  return  to  the  bus.  On  the 
way  back  we  again  checked  our  streets.  As  soon  as  they 
were  inside  the  classroom,  the  boys  immediately  turned  to 
the  seven  photographs  before  mentioned,  and  it  was  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  the  increase  in  zest  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  studied  each  little  detail. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  our  visit  to  the  public 
market,  we  learned  that  “wholesale”  means  selling  in  large 
quantities,  and  “retail”  means  selling  in  small  quantities. 
An  excursion  was  then  made  to  a  wholesale  company  where 
the  boys  saw  the  goods  handled  in  large  lots;  noticed  how 
cases  were  loaded  on  the  train  by  the  door;  saw  the  raw 
coffee  and  the  entire  process  of  roasting,  weighing,  and  putting 
in  packages.  The  boys  sampled  raw  peanuts,  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  they  grew  under  the  ground,  and  were  presented 
with  some  to  take  back  to  school,  where  we  afterwards 
roasted  them  in  the  oven. 

Then  we  visited  a  retail  store  where  produce  is  sold  in 
small  quantities.  We  noticed  the  arrangement  of  the  goods— 
where  the  meat  was,  the  baked  goods,  the  dairy  products, 
the  candy,  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  dry  groceries, 
etc.  We  found  they  were  having  a  steak  sale.  When  we 
returned  to  our  classroom,  one  of  the  boys  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  why  stores  had  sales.  They  decided  that  a  sale 
might  attract  customers  who  would  probably  buy  other 
things,  that  the  merchant  might  have  an  oversupply,  and 
that  perishable  food  such  as  meat  might  spoil.  This  led  to 
discussion  of  ways  of  preserving  food,  which  we  had  to  leave 
for  another  day.  The  boys  drew  maps  to  show  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  store.  We  could  not  quite  agree  as  to  where 
the  cheese  counter  was,  so  one  boy  was  appointed  to  go 
that  night  and  check  on  it. 

At  about  this  time  two  boys  living  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  reported  that  there  was  a  barge  of  sugar  at  the  dock. 
We  decided  to  go  over  to  the  bridge,  which  is  about  10  minutes’ 
walk  from  the  school,  to  see  for  ourselves.  By  the  time  we 
reached  the  river,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  the  tug  and  three 
barges,  had  started  back.  It  was  very  interesting  to  watch 
the  busy  little  tug  doing  all  the  work.  We  noted  which  way 
the  Genesee  River  was  flowing,  pointed  in  that  direction, 
thought  about  our  maps  and  figured  out  that  it  was  north. 
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Then  we  tried  to  think  into  what  larger  body  of  water  it 
would  flow.  Many  of  the  boys  knew  that  it  was  Lake 
Ontario.  Many  of  them  had  been  there.  We  saw  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  on  one  side  of  the  river  and  the  Erie  on 
the  other.  A  train  came  whizzing  along  the  Lehigh  tracks, 
and  we  contrasted  shipping  by  rail  and  by  water.  It  was 
very  evident  that  the  railroad  was  much  faster,  but  when  we 
thought  of  how  much  money  the  cars,  the  big  black  shiny 
engine,  and  the  miles  and  miles  of  railroad  track  must  have 
cost,  we  concluded  that  it  must  also  be  more  expensive  to 
ship  goods  by  rail.  Later  we  were  told  at  the  chamber  of 
commerce  that  sugar  was  about  the  only  kind  of  food  that 
was  shipped  to  Rochester  by  water.  Gas,  oil,  and  lumber 
were  the  main  products  shipped  in  that  way. 

In  the  home-economics  class,  which  met  twice  a  week,  we 
used  the  foods  about  which  wo  were  studying.  Tomatoes 
were  very  much  in  evidence  in  every  grocery.  The  boys 
canned  them,  and  when  they  opened  the  cans  in  January  to 
TYinVft  scalloped  tomatoes,  they  were  delighted.  They  also 
made  grape  juice,  but  that  did  not  turn  out  quite  so  well. 
Among  the  fruits  used  were  apples  in  apple  sauce,  lemons  for 
lemonade,  and  dried  apricots.  The  latter  had  to  be  soaked 
over-night  in  order  to  put  back  into  them  the  moisture  that 
had  been  taken  out  by  drying— -a  splendid  illustration  of 
evaporation  in  drying.  We  saw  the  raw  peanuts  at  the  ware¬ 
house,  and  then  made  peanut  brittle.  The  crowning  achieve¬ 
ment,  however,  was  our  Christmas  dinner.  In  our  classroom 
we  made  favors  of  little  green  Christmas  trees  decorated  with 
tiny  colored  paper  circles.  We  also  arranged  other  decora¬ 
tions  and  the  homo-economics  room  wore  quite  a  festive  air. 
The  boys  prepared  the  dinner,  and  because  they  had  they 
reveled  in  it.  We  had  meat  loaf,  mashed  potatoes,  and 
creamed  onions.  They  pronounced  it  the  best  dinner  they 
had  ever  had. 

During  December  the  class  made  sewed  cook  books  with 
oilcloth  covers  containing  the  recipes  for  all  the  dishes  they 
had  prepared  during  the  term,  and  presented  them  to  their 
mothers  for  Christmas.  This  proved  to  be  an  excellent  tie-up 
with  the  home. 

The  activites  in  tool  subjects,  health,  and  social  studies 
are  summarized  below.  Individuals  participated  and  prof¬ 
ited  according  to  their  abilities. 
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Number; 

1.  Using  in  simple  oral  and  written  one-step  problems  the  number 

facts  taught. 

2.  Carrying  out  fundamentals  learned  in  examples  using  dollars 

and  cents. 

3.  Knowing  units  of  measure  so  far  as  taught  and  making  simple 

applications  of  them. 

4.  Increased  understanding  of  fractional  facts. 

The  following  are  examples  of  problems  used: 

1.  There  were  7  pounds  of  grapes  in  the  basket  which  we  bought 

at  the  public  market.  We  paid  35  cents  for  it.  How  much 
was  that  a  pound? 

2.  If  butter  costs  32  cents  a  pound,  how  much  must  I  pay  for  one- 

half  pound?  For  one-fourth  pound? 

3.  Mother  buys  one-half  pound  of  tea.  How  many  ounces  is  this? 

4.  On  the  outside  of  this  can  of  peas  it  says  1  pound  4  ounces. 

How  many  ounces  in  the  can?  Weigh  and  check. 

5.  We  bought  2  pounds  of  raw  peanuts  at  Brewster  Gordon  at 

9  cents  a  pound.  How  much  did  they  cost? 

6.  What  change  did  we  get  back  from  our  quarter? 

7.  We  used  1  dozen  lemons  for  our  lemonade.  How  much  were 

they  worth  at  4  cents  apiece? 

8.  We  had  4  pounds  of  sugar  at  6  cents  a  pound.  How  much  for 

the  sugar? 

9.  Find  the  whole  cost  of  making  lemonade  that  day. 

10.  How  much  for  each  boy? 

English: 

1.  Writing  a  letter  to  United  Fruit  Co.,  1  Federal  Street,  Boston 

Mass.,  asking  for  information  about  bananas. 

2.  Discussion  of  how  to  conduct  ourselves  when  on  a  trip  according 

to  standards  of  courtesy  set  up  by  the  boys. 

(a)  We  won't  crowd. 

(b)  We  will  take  off  our  hats  when  we  enter  a  building  such 

as  the  library. 

(c)  We  will  look  at  the  person  who  is  talking  to  us. 

(<J)  We  will  try  to  learn  all  we  can  on  every  trip. 

3.  Listing  boys  who  have  gardens  at  home. 

4.  Listing  vegetables  we  are  getting  from  garden  now. 

5.  Listing  fruits  grown  here. 

6.  Study  and  discussion  of  a  picture  of  the  Killamey  Live  Stock 

Market,  Ireland,  followed  by  written  test. 

(a)  How  many  wheels  on  the  wagons? 

(b)  Do  you  think  it  is  raining?  Give  two  reasons. 

(c)  Name  two  kinds  of  animals  for  sale. 

(d)  What  do  we  call  the  meat  we  get  from  cattle?  from 

sheep? 

(«)  What  do  we  mean  by  pastures?  What  makes  the 
pastures  of  Ireland  good? 
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English — Continued. 

7.  Keeping  n  vocabulary  Hat  in  notebooks  and  adding  new  words 

as  they  arise.  Example:  Market,  stall,  huckster,  pasture, 
beef,  mutton,  beverage,  etc. 

8.  Borrowing  book  from  library  and  reading  aloud  by  the  teacher. 
Spelling: 

1.  Learning  to  spell  new  words  in  connection  with  unit. 

2.  Keeping  of  individual  selling  notebooks.  Every  boy's  book 

was  different.  It  contained  only  the  words  which  he  needed. 

3.  Finding  the  words  in  the  dictionary. 

4.  Arranging  spelling  words  in  alphabetical  order. 

Reading : 

1.  An  account  of  the  public  market  as  given  in  "Rochester,  Its 

Service  to  People  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  4B  grade,  page  16. 

2.  Making  and  reading  group  outline  of  leading  points  regarding 

the  market. 

(а)  Location. 

(б)  Interesting  sights. 

(c)  Stalls: 

(1)  Fruit. 

(2)  Vegetables. 

(3)  Butter  and  eggs. 

(d)  Scales  and  measures. 

(f)  Policeman. 

(/)  Service  to: 

(1)  The  farmer. 

(2)  The  housewife. 

(g)  Wholesale  companies: 

(1)  Located  near  the  railroad. 

(2)  Carry  a  large  supply. 

(3)  Sell  to  the  grocer. 

(A)  Retail  companies  (chain  stores). 

3.  Reading  to  the  class  by  some  of  the  best  readers  of  descriptive 

parts  from  the  backs  of  the  Keystone  Views. 

4.  Collection  and  classification  of  labels  and  analysis  of  informa¬ 

tion  obtained  from  them.  Labels  were  brought  for  the 
following  products: 

(a)  Dairy  products:  Milk. 

(b)  Delicatessen:  Vegetable  soup,  chicken  soup,  spa¬ 

ghetti,  sauerkraut,  tomato  soup. 

(c)  Fruit:  Pineapple,  grapefruit,  tomatoes,  apricots,  ap¬ 

ples,  peaches. 

M)  Vegetables:  Beans,  siring  beans,  peas,  com,  arti¬ 
chokes. 

(«)  Meat:  Sardines,  salmon,  mackerel. 

(/)  Beverages:  Coffee. 

5.  Reading  recipes  from  the  cook  book  which  we  made. 

6.  "Patty  Pans,"  Chapter  9:  "Washing  the  Dishes.” 
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Reading — Continued. 

7.  “Household  Arts  for  Home  and  School,” 8  by  Cooley  and 

Spohr,  Chapter  I:  “Storing  Fruits  and  Vegetables  for 
Winter.” 

8.  “Every-day  Foods,”  8  by  Harris,  Chapter  XXIV:  “Let's  go 

Marketing.” 

9.  Drawing  book  from  library,  “The  Lively  Adventures  of  Johnny 

Ping  Wing”,  by  Phillips.  Best  readers  read  it  to  class. 

10.  Reading  signs. 

11.  Looking  at  pictures  in  encyclopedias  and  trying  to  read  enough 

of  the  title  to  get  an  idea  of  what  the  picture  is  about. 

12.  Using  Book  of  Knowledge. 

13.  Using  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia. 

Health: 

1.  Noting  cleanliness  in  caring  for  food  in  Wegman's  grocery. 

2.  Finding  out  what  the  pure  food  laws  mean  and  how  they  help  us. 

3.  Observing  the  wrapping  of  our  bread  in  oiled  paper  to  protect 

from  dust,  germs,  flies,  and  dirty  hands. 

4.  Observing  the  uniformity  of  bread  as  to  size,  shape,  color,  and 

taste. 

5.  Studying  and  using  proper  foods  for  growth  and  health. 

(а)  Foods  that  give  us  strength  for  work  and  play: 

Starches:  Potatoes,  bread,  macaroni,  rice. 

Sugar:  Sugar,  candy,  syrup,  raisins. 

Fats:  Butter,  lard,  cream,  fat  in  nuts, 

(б)  Foods  that  build  and  repair:  Meat,  fish,  eggs,  milk, 

cheese,  nuts,  cereals. 

(c)  Foods  that  regulate:  Fruits,  vegetables,  water. 

6.  Buying  fruits  and  vegetables  at  public  market  in  season  and 

preparing  for  winter  by  canning  or  drying. 

7.  Studying  the  preservation  of  meat  by  freezing,  salting,  an<i 

drying. 

Social  studies: 

Social  studies  were  carried  on  throughout  the  unit  in  the  prepare 
tion  and  handling  of  materials.  The  sources  of  food,  the  service 
of  the  public  market,  the  shipping  of  foods,  the  handling  of 
foods  in  large  quantities  have  all  become  subjects  of  interest  and 
knowledge.  Constant  reference  was  made  to  the  direction,  dis¬ 
tance,  and  location  of  places.  Maps  were  drawn  of  trips,  places 
were  located  on  maps  and  on  the  globe.  Questions  such  as  the 
following  were  discussed: 

In  which  direction  did  we  travel  to  the  wholesale  company? 
In  which  direction  did  John  walk  when  he  went  home  from 
Wegman's?  Look  at  the  smoke  from  the  factory  and  see 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing. 

We  walked  about  a  mile  to  the  library.  What  corner  is  about 
one  half  mile  from  here? 


»  Read  to  pupils.  Them,  yes-no  test  given. 
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OUTCOMES 

Because  the  parents  became  so  interested  in  our  unit,  we 
sent  them  a  questionnaire  to  find  out  just  how  the  work  had 
helped  the  boys  to  improve  in  their  homelife.  As  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  parents  were  below  average,  the  replies  may  be 
judged  accordingly.  Some  of  the  mothers’  comments  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

Has  taken  certain  duties  such  as - of  his  own  accord  and 

likes  to  do  them. 

Tells  me  where  certain  foods  come  from,  wants  to  know  about  others. 

Asks  how  food  is  prepared.  Sometimes  makes  suggestions. 

Wrote  two  letters  to  relatives  without  any  suggestions  from  us. 
They  were  well  composed  and  well  written.  They  were  all  ready  for 
mailing  before  we  knew  they  had  been  written. 

Most  every  night  takes  something  interesting  out  of  the  newspaper 
so  as  to  help  in  school. 

Getting  better  in  his  behavior  than  ever  before.  (Said  of  boy  with 
reputation  of  being  “troublesome.”) 

Watches  how  things  are  done  and  talks  about  them,  and  helps 
around  the  homo. 

Greatly  interested  in  other  people  as  to  what  they  are  doing  and 
what  for. 

More  like  boys  of  his  age.  (Said  of  most  incapable  boy  in  group.) 

Able  to  deliver  newspapers  and  make  change,  also  dependable  on 
errands.  (Said  of  a  boy  with  a  broken  home — living  with  grandparents 
who  are  much  too  old  to  be  interested  in  the  problems  of  an  active  12- 
year-old  boy.) 

In  contrast  to  the  formal  type  of  learning,  I  would  say  the 
outcomes  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  boys  learned  more  in  the  same  length  of  time 
because  they  really  wanted  to  know. 

2.  The  boys  were  interested  in  studying  about  materials 
which  they  were  actually  handling. 

3.  The  boys  developed  a  feeling  of  self-respect  because 
they  were  finding  out  for  themselves. 

4.  The  boys  learned  how  to  behave  in  many  different 
environments. 

5.  The  boys  were  enabled  to  take  part  in  the  ordinary 
conversation  of  the  family. 

6.  The  boys  developed  an  incentive  to  read  the  newspapers. 

7.  The  boys  gained  the  respect  of  other  pupils  and  teachers. 
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8.  The  work  carried  over  into  the  home  and  the  parents 
were  interested. 

9.  The  activity  gave  the  teacher  practical  goals  to  work  for, 
freedom  to  carry  out  her  class  work,  and  a  feeling  of  satis¬ 
faction  when  the  unit  was  rounded  up. 

REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

Books 

Allen,  Nellie  B.  How  and  where  we  live.  New  York,  Ginn  A  Co., 
1924. 

Carpenter,  Frank  G.  How  the  world  is  fed.  New  York,  American 
Book  Co.,  1923. 

Chamberlain,  Jambs  F.  How  we  are  fed;  a  geographical  reader. 
New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1923. 

Compton’s  pictured  encyclopedia.  Chicago,  F.  E.  Compton  A  Co. 
Cooley,  Anna  M.,  and  Spohr,  W.  H.  Household  arts  for  home  and 
school.  New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1920. 

Harris,  Jessie  W.,  and  Lacey,  E.  V.  Everyday  foods.  New  York, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1927. 

Knowlton,  Philip  A.  First  lessons  in  geography.  New  York,  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  1929. 

Matthews,  Mary  L.  Foods  and  cookery.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  A 
Co.,  1926. 

Phillips,  Ethel  C.  The  lively  adventures  of  Johnny  Ping  Wing 
(peanuts).  New  York,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1929. 

Our  wonder  world.  Chicago,  George  L.  Shuman  Co.,  pp.  49-51;  226- 
228;  363-365. 

A  later  edition  (revised)  appeared  in  1882,  entitled 1  'New  Wonder  World/* 

The  Bible.  Book  of  Ruth. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriotlturb.  Food  for  young 
children,  Bulletin  1674.  School  lunches,  Bulletin  712.  Care  of 
food  in  the  home,  Bulletin  1374.  Washington,  D.C.,  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Weaver,  Louisa  B.  When  Sue  began  to  cook  with  Bettina’s  best 
recipes.  New  York,  A.  L.  Burt  A  Co.,  1924. 

World  book.  Chicago,  W.  F.  Quarrie  A  Go.  Pp.  1832,  2628,  3929, 
5231,  5431. 

Worthington,  Josephine,  and  Mathews,  C.  V.  Our  food.  Dans- 
vffle,  N.Y.,  Owen  Publishing  Co.,  1930 

Other  Material 

Department  of  elementary  grapes,  Rochester  public  schools. 
Source  material  in  geography.  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  September  1930. 
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Eastman  teaching  films:  The  Farm;  Beet  and  Cane  Sugar;  Common 
Salt;  Market  Gardening;  Meat  Packing;  Peanuts;  From  Wheat 
to  Bread;  Wisconsin  Dairies,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Eastman  Kodak 
Co. 

Keystone  slides:  Nos,  108,  234,  238, 240,  261,  561,  556,  564.  Meadville, 
Pa.,  Keystone  View  Co.,  Inc. 

Wall  chart:  The  story  of  corn  and  corn  flakes.  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
Kellogg  Co. 


IV.  CHILD  CAKE 

By  Julia  Lyons,  Gertrude  Jarm,  Florence  Page, 
Beatrice  Zdara,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
[Note. — One  of  the  most  important  fields  in  which  the  retarded  girl 
needs  special  training  is  the  care  of  children.  Both  as  a  preparation 
for  motherhood  and  as  a  possible  means  of  earning  her  own  livelihood, 
it  should  be  given  careful  consideration  in  all  special  classes  of  adoles¬ 
cent  girls.]  _ 

The  school  in  which  this  activity  was  carried  on  is  an 
ungraded  center  enrolling  87  pupils.  Thirty-six  of  these 
(all  girls)  took  part  in  the  units  described.  Their  chrono¬ 
logical  ages  ranged  from  14  to  16  years.  In  mental  age  they 
varied  from  8  years  2  months  to  9  years  8  months.  Foreign 
parents  of  the  laboring  class,  predominantly  Slavic,  thrifty 
and  neat,  constituted  the  major  home  background. 

The  activity  is  divided  into  three  units,  each  comprising 
an  essential  part  of  the  total  project. 

UNIT  A 

Entertainment  of  child  from  1  to  6 

I.  Objectives 

1.  Direct  objectives: 

(a)  To  develop  the  ability  to  tell  storieB. 

Q>)  To  help  in  selection  of  suitable  stories. 

(c)  To  teach  reading  through  a  new  interest. 

(d)  To  develop  better  judgment  by  discussion  of  play  and  games. 
(«)  To  create  new  ideas  for  play  and  original  entertainment. 

2.  Indirect  objectives: 

(а)  To  prepare  girls  to  give  better  service  when  caring  for  children. 

(б)  To  fit  girls  for  nurse-girl  positions. 

(c)  To  build  ideals  for  future  homes. 

(d)  To  instill  the  value  of  play. 

II.  Methods  and  Activities  Used 

1.  Story  telling: 

(a)  Method  used  to  prepare  girls  for  socialized  activity: 

(1)  Teacher  and  pupils  told  stories  in  classroom. 

(2)  Class  discussed  advisability  of  outline. 

(3)  Outline  for  story  was  developed,  as  follows: 

(a)  Introduction:  Who,  when,  where. 

(b)  Events  of  story,  with  correct  sequence. 

(c)  Conclusion,  with  some  satisfaction  in  the 

experience  of  the  listener. 
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1.  Storytelling — Continued. 

(a)  Method  used  to  prepare  girls  for  socialized  activity — Contd. 

(4)  Stories  were  outlined  at  school  and  written  from 

outline  at  home. 

(5)  Groups  of  four  or  five  girls  worked  for  perfection  and 

then  told  story  to  class. 

(6)  Class  graded  ability  of  story  teller  and  judged  whether 

she  was  prepared  for  application  of  the  method. 

( b )  Activity  applying  the  method: 

(1)  Stories  were  told  to  a  group  of  28  preprimary  children 

at  9  ft.m,  and  at  1:30  p.m.  Girls  went  in  groups  of 
three  or  four. 

(2)  Preprimary  teacher  passed  judgment  and  girls  reported 

on  one  another 's  work. 

(3)  StorieH  were  told  at  home  and  reported  on. 

(4)  Stories  were  told  publicly  at  the  baby  party,  described 

later. 

2.  Selection  of  material  (inseparable  from  1,  above): 

(a)  Class  discussed  types  of  stories  suitable  for  children. 

(&)  Teacher  told  various  types  of  stories: 

(1)  Nursery  rhymes. 

(2)  Stories  of  animals  personified. 

(3)  Fairy  stories. 

(4)  Short  stories  of  people  and  events. 

(c)  Class  agreed  that  library  books  offered  much  good  material. 

( d )  Books  were  brought  from  home  and  from  library,  and  judg¬ 

ment  was  passed  on  them. 

(e)  Lists  of  books  were  tabulated  for  future  needs. 

3.  Games: 

(а)  Class  discussed  different  types  of  games: 

(1)  Instructive  games:  For  counting,  for  recognition  of 

objects,  for  habit  formation. 

(2)  Constructive  games:  Drawing,  painting,  pasting, 

building,  cutting,  gardening. 

(б)  Girls  observed  children  at  play. 

(c)  Reports  were  made  on  play  as  conducted  in  other  groups,  such 

as  the  kindergarten  and  nursery  school. 

(d)  Class  discussed  the  value  of  play  from  the  standpoint  of  health 

and  recreation. 

(e)  Girls  applied  knowledge  at  home  and  reported. 

if)  Each  girl  made  a  scrapbook  and  a  cut-out  puzzle.  (Home 
work.) 

(0)  The  girls  planned  and  conducted  a  baby  party  of  their  own,  at 
which  they  entertained  with  games,  toys,  and  stories.  They 
also  made  and  served  the  refreshments.  Twenty  children 
under  6  years  of  age  were  present. 
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4.  List  of  stories  told  by  girls  to  preprimary  group: 


Mrs.  Tabby  Gray. 

The  Bean. 

The  Porridge  Pot. 

The  Little  Pig. 

Little  Black  Sambo. 

The  Mouse  and  the  Prog, 

The  Wind’s  Work. 

The  Stork  and  the  Frogs. 

The  Seven  Little  Goslings. 
Little  Two-Eye. 

How  the  Turtle  Saved  His 
Life. 

Tiny  Rosebud. 

The  Tar-Baby. 

Little  Halfchick. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Seven  Kids. 
The  Hare  and  the  Grass^ 
hopper. 

Two  Dogs,  Jip  and  Jack. 

The  Pig  With  a  Curly  Tail. 
The  Three  Bears. 

The  Star  Dipper. 

The  Fox  and  the  Bag. 


The  Foolish  Frog. 

The  Three  Little  Pigs. 

The  Teeny-Tiny  Woman. 

The  Fox  and  the  Hon. 

The  Girl  Who  Would  Not 
Work, 

The  Foolish  Turkey. 

Please  and  Thank  You. 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 

The  Houso  With  a  Star  inside 
The  Little  Helpful  Engine. 
The  Billy  Goats  Gruff. 

Red  Riding  Ilood. 

The  Haro  and  the  Tortoise 
The  Little  Boy  Who  Forgot 
to  Wash  His  Hands. 
Henny  Penny. 

The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig. 
The  Greedy  Cat. 

Why  the  Bear  Has  a  Stumpy 
Tail. 

The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker. 


UNIT  B 

Food  for  the  preschool  child 

I.  Objectives 

■  s:  t ,ood* - 
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9.  To  change  the  attitude  of  the  girl  toward  the  feeding  of  her  smaller 
brothers  and  sisters  and  toward  nurse-girl  services;  to  help  her  share 
in  creating  happiness  by  helping  younger  children  and  by  relieving 
tired  mothers. 

II.  Methods  and  Activities  Used 

1.  The  girls  collected  articles  and  pictures  from  newspapers  and  maga¬ 

zines  for  their  notelnjoks. 

2.  Baby  bottles  and  other  equipment  wore  collected  from  the  homes 

and  brought  to  school.  Bottles  were  sterilized,  a  formula  was 
prepared,  and  all  other  details  incident  to  baby  feeding  were  put 
into  practice. 

3.  Mimeographed  copies  of  daily  food  plans  were  distributed  and 

discussed.  Dietaries  from  the  girls*  homes  were  also  used. 

4.  The  child's  four  daily  meals  wore  prepared  in  class  over  a  period  of 

four  lessons.  Tin*  girls  worked  in  family  groups  and  each  group 
borrowed  an  underweight  child  from  the  kindergarten  to  eat  the 
meal  prepared.  A  small  table  with  small  chairs  was  used.  The 
girls  made  a  tablecloth,  embroidered  bibs  and  napkins,  and  bought 
gay  dishes  from  the  10-cont  store.  This  plan  provided  a  laboratory 
for  the  working  out  of  the  good  food  habits  discussed  in  class.  It 
also  stimulated  a  new  respect  for  oatmeal,  whole- wheat  bread, 
milk,  and  other  simple  foods  on  the  part  of  the  girls. 

5.  After  the  course  was  completed,  we  had  a  children’s  party  to  which 

each  girl  brought  a  small  child.  Siiitablc  toys,  books,  and  puzzles 
were  made;  stories  were  told;  and  refreshments  suitable  for  a  small 
child  were  served, 

UNIT  C 

Care  and  hygiene  of  preschool  child 

I.  Objectives 

1.  To  develop  in  our  girls  a  wholesome,  right  attitude  toward  babies 

and  younger  children  in  the  home. 

2.  To  give  some  understanding  of  care  and  hygiene  of  infants  and 

children. 

3.  To  teach  the  selection  of  materials  and  the  making  of  simple  gar¬ 

ments  for  infants  and  children. 

4.  To  show  girls  how  to  make  suitable  and  inexpensive  toys  of  materials 

which  they  have  in  their  own  homes. 

5.  To  help  the  girls  to  be  more  efficient  and  to  get  more  joy  out  of 

oaring  for  children  after  school  hours  and  during  vacation  as  a 
means  of  earning  money. 

II.  Contacts  Made 

1.  With  department  stores  for  study  of  baby  garments  and  other  items. 

2.  With  day  nursery  school  for  observation  of  ohildren  and  care  given 

them. 

3.  With  baby  clinic  for  study  of  infant  behavior  and  attention  required. 
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III.  Outline  of  Content  Presented 

1.  Early  observations  of  the  infant: 

(а)  Height  and  weight:  At  birth;  at  6  months;  at  1  year. 

(б)  Posture  when  asleep. 

(c)  Breathing. 

(d)  Skin. 

(e)  Expression  of  face. 

(/)  Muscular  development:  At  3  months;  at  6  months;  at  1  yean 
(i g )  Exercise:  Kicking,  crying,  crawling,  playing. 

( h )  Methods  of  handling  baby:  Lifting,  holding,  carrying. 

2.  Clothing: 

(а)  For  the  infant:  We  compared  and  discussed  layettes  and 

decided  upon  a  simple  layette  of  inexpensive  materials. 
Flannelette  and  long  cloth  were  used  with  trimmings  of 
fanoy  stitches. 

(б)  For  the  child  from  1  to  6: 

(1)  Bases  of  selection:  Health,  comfort,  convenience, 

pleasure  of  child,  training  of  child. 

(2)  Articles  needed:  Underwear,  sun  suits,  play  garments, 

night  clothes,  shoes  and  stockings,  mittens,  storm 
garments.  Some  of  these  garments  were  made  in 
class  by  the  girls  for  their  families,  for  friends,  or 
for  sale. 

(3)  Care  of  clothing:  Changing,  washing;  child's  responsi¬ 

bility  in  hanging  up  and  handling. 

3.  Water: 

(а)  For  drinking:  Amount;  time;  sterilization. 

(б)  For  bathing:  Temperature;  types  of  baths;  methods  of 

giving.  Our  school  nurse  bathed  a  9-months-old  girl 
in  class.  The  baby  was  a  child  from  the  neighborhood. 
The  bathing  of  an  older  preschool  child  was  also  observed 
and  discussed  in  class. 

4.  Fresh  air;  sunshine;  ventilation. 

5.  Sleep:  Requirements  and  cautions  to  be  observed. 

6.  Special  care  of  eyes,  hands,  ears,  nose,  teeth,  hair,  finger  nails, 

genitals. 

7.  Nutrition  and  health. 

8.  Summer  care  of  babies  and  children. 

9.  Habit  training. 

10.  Toys:  The  girls  made  inexpensive  toys  in  class,  such  as  rag  dolls 
and  cats;  yam  dolls;  tinker  toys. 

SIGNIFICANT  OUTCOMES  OF  THE  UNITS 

1.  Change  in  attitude  toward  motherhood  and  babies. 

2.  Appreciation  of  importance  of  consulting  skilled  aid 
(doctors  or  nurses)  through  the  free  agencies  (dispensary, 
nursing  centers,  or  visiting  nurses)  and  of  following  their 
orders. 
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3.  A  new  interest  in  clothing,  feeding,  and  habit  formation 
for  younger  children. 

4.  A  desire  to  show  skill  in  entertaining  children. 

5.  A  marked  improvement  in  English,  growth  of  vocabu¬ 
lary,  and  poise. 

6.  A  new  interest  in  reading,  as  the  girls  found  children's 
stories  within  their  own  comprehension. 

7.  A  new  respect  for  the  position  of  “nurse  girl." 

8.  An  interest  in  establishing  favorable  conditions  for 
homes  of  their  own. 
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Y.  THE  NURSERY  PARTY 


A  CHRISTMAS  ACTIVITY  FOR  SLOW  LEARNING 

CHILDREN 

By  Gladys  May  Macun,  Denver ,  Colo . 

[Note. — Here  is  a  concrete  means  of  giving  a  festive  air  to  real 
training.  Attitudes,  habits,  and  skills  are  all  brought  into  action 
through  the  plans  that  were  made  for  a  party.] 


As  teacher  of  a  senior  special  class  I  was  confronted  with 
an  unusual  situation  in  which  the  prevailing  characteristics 
of  both  the  pupils  and  their  environment  were  unique, 
since  most  of  the  children  were  inmates  of  an  institution  for 
dependent  and  neglected  children. 

CHAHACTERISTICS  OF  GROUP 

Before  attempting  to  initiate  an  activity  with  such  a 
group  of  pupils  it  was  necessary  to  become  familiar  with  the 
individual  characteristics  of  the  group  and  with  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  these  children  lived.  This  was  done  through 
several  short  units  of  work  planned  to  reveal  the  abilities 
of  the  individuals  in  subject  matter.  A  careful  testing 
program  of  the  24  children  (13  boys  and  11  girls)  showed  the 
following  characteristics: 

Chronological  ages  ranged  from  12  years  to  15  years. 

Mental  ages  ranged  from  8  years  to  11  years. 

Binet  I.Q.’s  ranged  from  56  to  74. 

Average  chronologic^  age  was  13  years  1  month. 

Average  mental  age  was  9  years  2  months. 

Average  I.Q,  was  67. 

The  grade  abilities  of  the  group  were  found  to  be  as  follows, 
according  to  Denver  tests: 

In  reading: 

2  had  leas  than  2B  ability.  3  had  3A  ability. 

9  had  2A  ability.  2  had  4B  ability. 

7  had  3B  ability,  1  had  4A  ability. 
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In  arithmetic: 

Two  scored  0.  Six  had  3A  ability. 

Five  had  less  than  3B  ability.  Two  had  4B  ability. 

Nine  had  3B  ability. 

These  abilities  represented  lower  accomplishments  than  I 
had  yet  experienced  in  a  senior  group  of  slow-learning 
children  of  these  ages.  Investigation  of  the  sources  from 
which  most  of  my  pupils  came  revealed  the  following  facts: 

1.  Their  parents  were  in  some  cases  practically  illiterate. 

2.  They  had  proved  themselves  unfit,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  to  rear  their  families;  hence  the  children  had  become 
State  dependents. 

3.  Many  of  the  children  had  lived  too  far  from  outlying 
schoolhouses  to  attend  regularly. 

i.  Many  of  the  older  children  had  been  kept  at  home  for 
farm  and  family  duties  during  spring  and  fall,  missing  a 
large  part  of  the  school  term. 

5.  When  these  children  did  attend  school  they  were 
placed  in  classes  with  normal  7-  and  8-year-old  children; 
the  teacher  did  not  know  how  to  handle  such  cases;  usually 
she  lacked  the  time  and  materials  as  well  as  the  training  for 
doing  much  with  them. 

6.  Two  of  the  children  were  mentally  impaired  through 
infantile  paralysis.  One  was  a  cretin  14  years  of  age  but  of 
kindergarten  development  both  mentally  and  physically. 
Four  came  from  neighboring  schools,  three  of  them  living  in 
squatters’  shacks  along  the  river  banks. 

The  attitude  of  the  group  made  it  difficult  to  know  what 
might  interest  them.  Some  of  them  resented  being  in  sobool 
at  all.  Some  were  unsocial  toward  one  another.  Their 
treatment  of  younger  children  on  the  pbygrouad  made  it 
advisable  to  give  them  separate  reoessee.  .,t not 
Interested  in  books  because  they  wore  able  to  get  fitfle  satis¬ 
faction  from  them.  They  chafed  under  the  authority  of  the 
^ployees  of  the  Heme  and  were  not  appreciative  of  the 
Advantages  it  offered  in  the  way  of  good  food,  oomfortahle 

During  September  abd  £  worked  to  gain  some 
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because  of  lack  of  foundation  in  tool  subjects.  By  Novem¬ 
ber  I  was  using  primary  methods  for  developing  reading 
abilities. 

HOW  THE  ACTIVITY  BEGAN 

As  Christmas  approached  these  children  showed  interest 
in  gifts  for  their  little  brothers  and  sisters.  Eleven  of 
the  group  had  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  nursery  at  the 
Home  and  were  particularly  anxious  to  remember  them  at 
Christmas. 

We  decided  to  plan  a  visit  to  the  nursery  to  see  these  little 
folks  in  their  own  surroundings.  A  note  was  written  to  the 
superintendent  asking  permission  to  go,  and  our  visit  fol¬ 
lowed.  We  enjoyed  inspecting  the  gayly  decorated  dormi¬ 
tories  and  the  sunny,  cheerful  playrooms.  The  big  brothers 
and  sisters  proudly  exhibited  the  younger  members  of  their 
families  to  the  class.  We  saw  what  toys  they  had,  a  stock 
now  in  need  of  replenishment. 

THE  CLASS  PURPOSE  ARISES 

Upon  our  return  the  children  showed  an  earnest  desire  to 
contribute  in  some  way  to  the  Christmas  joy  of  their  own 
brothers  and  sisters  who  lived  in  the  nursery.  Some  of  the 
outsiders  (who  did  not  live  at  the  Home)  wished  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  other  little  ones  they  saw  there.  It  was  finally 
suggested  by  one  of  the  children  that  our  class  could  make 
toys  for  all  the  28  children  in  that  department.  This  idea 
was  discussed  and  later  accepted  by  the  f.lnan 

Various  types  of  toys  were  suggested,  with  no  particular 
plan  in  mind.  Some  attractive  pictures  of  Goldilocks  and 
the  Three  Bears  led  one  boy  to  suggest  that  we  make  toys 
to  represent  the  characters  in  that  story.  Then  books  of 
interest  to  nursery  children  were  perused  to  find  other  ideas 
for  toys. 

This  furnished  strong  motivation  for  intensive  reading  of 
many  easy  stories.  An  older  girl  read  aloud  some  stories  to 
her  little  sister  to  see  which  ones  she  enjoyed  most.  Soon 
several  children  were  asking  to  read  aloud  to  the  first-grade 
class  to  see  what  stories  and  characters  pleased  them  most. 
This  desire  motivated  much  needed  practice  in  oral  reading. 
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PLANNING  IS  BEGUN 

The  following  questions  arose  in  deciding  what  toys  were 
to  be  made  and  how  to  make  them: 

What  are  the  main  characters  in  this  story? 

Would  they  be  interesting  to  little  children?  Why? 

What  should  be  the  appearance  of  the  doll  representing  each  charac¬ 
ter?  (Size,  sex,  apparent  age,  dress,  facial  expression,  and  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristics  were  all  needed  to  answer  this  question.) 

This  led  to  much  interpretative  reading,  through  which  a 
foundation  was  laid  for  improvement  in  many  reading  skills 
which  these  children  needed.  When  the  period  of  exploration 
was  over  the  group  as  a  whole  was  ready  to  make  definite 
plans.  Since  planning  was  one  type  of  thinking  in  which 
these  children  were  deficient,  every  opportunity  was  given 
them  to  engage  in  it.  Each  child  contributed  his  suggestions, 
which  were  written  on  the  board  with  the  initials  of  the  con¬ 
tributor.  These  were  discussed  and  the  plans  most  accepta¬ 
ble  to  the  class  were  written  in  more  permanent  form,  to  be 
enlarged  upon  or  improved  as  experience  dictated.  The 
first  general  plans  read  as  follows: 

Our  plans  for  the  nursery  Christmas  party 

I.  Make  toys  for  the  children.  Each  toy  will  stand  for  a  character 
in  a  favorite  story, 

II.  Give  a  party  for  these  children  when  we  present  their  toys. 

(а)  Have  a  Christmas  tree  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Santa  Claus. 

(б)  Have  something  for  our  guests  to  eat. 

Several  English  lessons  were  given  over  to  discussion  of 
detailed  plans  to  carry  out  the  two  main  ideas,  the  making  of 
the  toys  and  the  giving  of  the  party.  More  detailed  plans 
were  made  in  chart  form,  the  class  contributing  ideas  gained 
from  reading  books  on  toy  making.  Such  a  chart  as  the 
following  resulted: 

How  to  make  the  toy 

1.  Choose  the  toy  to  be  made. 

2.  Write  out  description  of  toy. 

3.  Decide  on  size  and  materials. 

4.  Make  or  find  pattern  for  toy. 

5.  Finish  according  to  special  directions. 

6#  Label  toy  for  child  who  is  to  receive  it. 
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The  chart  given  below  was  made  to  record  individual 
responsibilities  and  achievements.  It  was  filled  out  as  work 
was  completed. 


Character  or 

Maker  of 
toy 

Date 

Name  of  story 

article  to  he 
made 

Begun— 

Fin¬ 

ished— 

Remarks 

The  Three 
Bears. 

Papa  Bear--., 

Louis . 

Dec. 

11 

Dea  18 

Louis  made  his  own 
pattern. 

Mama  Bear... 

Helen . 

Dec. 

9 

Dec.  17 

Helen  learned  to  use  sew¬ 
ing  machine. 

Baby  Bear.—. 

Grace . 

Dea 

10 

Dea  17 

Graoe  embroidered  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth. 

Goldilocks.-.. 

Ruth . 

Dea 

10 

Dea  20 

Ruth  dyed  the  wool  for 
the  hair. 

Chairs . 

Robert  .... 

Dea 

8 

Dea  21 

Robert  made  cushions 
for  his  chair. 

Beds . 

John  and 
Everett. 

Dea 

8 

Dea  21 

The  boys  made  their  own 
bedclothes. 

Table . 

Ed . 

Dea 

14 

Dea  21 

Helen  showed  Ed  how  to 
make  the  tableoloth. 

Bowls . 

Joe  and 
Mary. 

Dea 

18 

Deo.  21 

Joe  made  the  howls; 
Mary  painted  them. 

Chicken  Little, 
eta 

Hen  Pen,  etc.. 

Harry,  etc. 

Deo. 

11 

Deo.  18 

Harry  used  real  feathers 
for  the  tail. 

CARRYING  OUT  PLANS 

The  toys  were  made  of  materials  furnished  by  the  practical 
arts  department.  A  surprising  amount  of  ingenuity  and 
initiative  was  called  forth  in  making  the  articles  planned. 
Each  child  kept  a  simple  record  of  directions  to  use  if  he 
cared  to  repeat  the  process  at  home.  For  three  weeks  the 
classroom  was  a  busy  workshop;  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
unselfish  effort  gradually  replaced  the  thoughtlessness  which 
formerly  characterized  the  group.  Many  of  the  workers 
were  clumsy  and  unskilled  in  the  use  of  tools,  so  a  high  degree 
of  perfection  was  not  sought,  but  some  toys  were  quite  well 
made,  and  all  were  bright  and  attractive  enough  to  please 
the  little  guests.  During  the  process  of  making,  the  stories 
were  read  and  reread  to  check  certain  details  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  each  character  or  article.  Directions  in  various  books 
on  toymaking  were  read  over  and  over  to  gain  a  clearer 
Understanding  of  some  difficult  part  of  the  process.  Books 
proved  their  value  to  these  interested  toymakere  in  attaining 
their  desired  goals. 
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When  the  actual  work  of  construction  was  well  under  way, 
we  turned  our  attention  to  the  plans  for  the  Christmas  party. 
Since  entertaining  a  group  of  little  guests  was  a  new  experi¬ 
ence  to  the  class,  it  called  forth  such  puzzling  questions  as 
the  following: 

1.  How  shall  wc  invite  them? 

2.  Where  shall  the  party  be? 

3.  What  shall  we  do  to  give  them  a  good  time? 

Again  the  need  for  careful  planning  arose.  These  children 
who  a  month  ago  considered  it  fun  to  tease  a  small  child  on 
the  playground  now  busied  themselves  with  such  plans  as: 

1.  How  to  write  the  invitations. 

2.  How  to  plan  our  entertainment  (tree,  gifts,  stories) . 

3.  How  to  receive  guests. 

4.  Introducing  matrons  and  guests  to  our  principal. 

5.  Responsibilities  of  each  member  of  class  for  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  one  small  visitor. 

6  Bidding  guests  goodbye. 

i 

As  their  interest  in  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  life  increased, 
their  attitudes  toward  one  another  changed,  until  by  the 
time  the  work  of  planning  was  over  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  was  the  same  group  that  had  been  so  unsocial. 
A  written  chart  of  all  courtesies  heard  in  the  room  was  kept 
from  day  to  day.  Children  unconsciously  vied  with  one 
another  to  see  which  could  become  the  most  hospitable  host 
to  his  small  guests. 

The  party  was  arranged  for  Thursday.  By  Tuesday 
everything  was  ready — the  toys  finished,  the  tree  decorated 
with  simple,  home-made  decorations,  tiny  popcorn  men 
ready  for  each  child,  plans  for  the  welcoming  and  entertaining 
of  the  visitors  completed.  Wednesday  was  spent  in  discussing 
last-moment  details  to  be  sure  no  misunderstandings  would 
mar  the  pleasure  of  the  event.  At  this  time  we  checked  our 
plans  item  by  item  to  see  if  everything  had  been  carefully 
carried  out.  A  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  anticipation  was 
apparent  when  one  plan  after  another  was  checked  as  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  afternoon  for  the  party  found  all  in  readiness,  eager 
to  share  the  fun  of  the  day  with  the  children  from  the  nursery. 
All  arrived  dressed  in  their  holiday  apparel.  The  party  was 
a  real  success,  the  hosts  showing  great  pride  in  their  handiwork 
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and  in  their  ability  to  entertain  the  little  tots  from  the  Home. 
The  little  guests  were  pleased  with  their  toys  around  which 
the  respective  stories  had  been  woven  by  the  best  story  tellers 
of  the  group  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  presented  them. 
As  the  nursery  tots  departed  with  their  toys  and  popcorn 
men  at  the  end  of  a  happy  hour,  I  am  sure  that  the  senior 
special  class  was  by  far  the  happier  group  of  the  two.  Their 
faces  fairly  beamed  with  pride  and  satisfaction  at  the  success 
of  their  undertaking. 

It  was  unneccessary  for  the  teacher  to  ask  for  any  formal 
judging  of  their  attempts.  They  freely  discussed  the  pleasure 
of  the  little  ones,  commenting  on  all  phases  of  their  first 
school  party.  Such  remarks  as  “Did  you  see  Billy’s  eyes 
shine  when  Santa  gave  him  the  Papa  Bear?”  or  “Helen  says 
she’s  going  to  take  Chicken  Little  to  bed  every  night!” 
were  evidence  enough  that  these  problem  children  were 
impressionable  material  if  one  had  patience  enough  to  find 
their  interests  and  to  develop  them  on  the  needed  level  of 
ability  no  matter  how  low  in  the  academic  scale  that  might  be. 

A  few  weeks  after  Christmas  plans  for  Valentine’s  Day 
were  suggested.  Only  one  idea  seemed  to  prevail — to  give  a 
Valentine  party  for  little  children,  this  time  for  those  in 
grade  1.  This  brought  about  a  more  definite  judgment  of 
our  Christmas  party.  In  order  to  impress  on  these  children 
the  growths  they  had  made  we  listed  the  following  items  on 
charts  which  they  themselves  could  now  read,  understand, 
and  appreciate: 

Growths  in  our  doss  during  December 

GBOWTHS  IN  OTTB  BE  HA  VI  OB 

1.  We  became  more  polite. 

2.  We  became  more  thoughtful  of  younger  ohildren. 

3.  We  learned  what  good  care  the  Home  gives  our  little  brothers  and 

sisters  and  ourselves. 

4.  We  learned  to  work  together  nicely. 

5.  We  learned  to  be  pleasant  hosts. 

6.  We  learned  to  plan  carefully. 

7.  We  learned  to  follow  directions. 

8.  We  know  we  can  do  things  well  if  we  try. 

9.  We  want  to  give  another  party  soon. 
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GROWTHS  IN  READING 

1.  We  improved  in  oral  reading. 

2.  We  can  find  information  more  quickly. 

3.  We  understand  many  new  words. 

4.  We  can  understand  directions  better. 

5.  We  like  to  use  books  to  help  us  carry  out  our  plans. 

6.  We  must  read  correctly  if  our  work  is  to  be  right. 

7.  We  learned  to  tell  the  stories  we  read. 

8.  We  know  how  to  find  the  characters  in  a  story. 

9.  We  know  how  to  find  what  happened  to  them. 

GROWTHS  IN  ENGLISH 

1.  We  can  give  our  ideas  more  easily  now. 

2.  We  like  to  talk  about  our  plans. 

3-  We  learned  polite  ways  to  do  things. 

4.  We  know  many  polite  ways  to  say  things. 

5.  We  can  tell  stories  well. 

6.  We  can  write  invitations. 

7.  We  can  write  sentences  telling  directions  for  making  toys. 

8.  We  want  to  write  our  own  verses  for  our  valentines. 

There  were  other  growths  in  art,  music,  arithmetic,  and  in 
the  use  of  tools;  but  to  me,  their  teacher,  the  growth  in 
appreciations  and  attitudes  far  outweighed  all  other  results 
of  this  activity,  as  they  were  so  apparent  through  the  rest  of 
the  year.  A  careless,  unsocial  group  started  on  its  way  to 
^  become  a  courteous,  thoughtful  class,  anxious  to  achieve  and 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  other  members  of  their  school  and 
home. 


VI.  A  PROJECT  IN  MANICURING 

By  Florence  Meabrod,  Detroit ,  Mich. 

[Note. — To  interest  a  girl  in  her  personal  appearance  is  not  difficult. 
Here  is  one  way  of  using  this  interest  as  a  means  for  developing  certain 
academic  skills  as  well  as  for  introducing  possibilities  of  trade  training.] 

In  an  effort  to  give  practical  experience  to  a  class  of  special 
B  girls  and  to  present  a  situation  which  might  interest  them, 
it  seemed  feasible  to  use  a  manicuring  project. 

Type  of  group:  Seventy-five  special  B  girls  whose  I.Q.’s 
ranged  from  60  to  70,  with  chronological  ages  between  13 
and  16  years. 

Type  of  school:  Regular  elementary  school. 

Type  of  environment:  Homes  range  from  poor  to  fair. 

Objectives: 

1.  Immediate: 

(a)  To  motivate  a  pride  in  well-kept  nails. 

(b)  To  check  nail  biting. 

(c)  To  correlate  work  with  arithmetic,  English, 

and  science. 

2.  Ultimate: 

(а)  To  introduce  a  practical  trade  within 

limits  of  special  B  girls. 

(б)  To  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  sources 

and  uses  of  various  products. 

Time: 

1.  One  month  of  consecutive  work,  1  hour  per  day. 

2.  Then  once  a  week. 

3.  As  a  special  favor — on  request. 

General  procedure:  For  a  time  during  the  “health-inspec¬ 
tion”  period,  care  of  the  finger  nails  was  stressed.  “Helen's 
were  well  kept.”  “How  did  she  do  it?”  “An  older  aster 
gave  manicures.”  “Would  you  like  to  give  one  another 
manicures?”  Of  course,  they  would.  We  were  on  the  right 
track.  The  cooperation  of  a  manicurist  was  secured.  She 
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came  to  the  school  for  a  part  of  one  day.  We  made  a  visit 
to  a  beauty  parlor  for  further  information. 

After  some  inspection,  two  girls  who  were  anxious  to  have 
manicures  were  chosen.  Before  the  final  choice  was  made, 
however,  1  or  2  possible  candidates  were  told  that  their 
nails  were  too  short  due  to  nail-biting.  The  manicurist 
impressed  upon  them  that  until  their  nails  grew,  no  manicur¬ 
ing  could  be  done.  The  girls  were  intensely  interested  and 
paid  close  attention  to  the  procedure,  which  was  as  follows: 

X.  File  finger  nails  on  the  right  hand — file  in  one  direction. 

2.  Soak  the  right  hand  in  warm  soapy  water. 

3.  File  nails  on  the  left  hand. 

4.  Scrub  the  nails  on  right  hand. 

5.  Soak  the  loft  hand. 

6.  Push  back  the  cuticle  of  nails  of  right  hand  with  an  orange  stick 
so  half  moons  will  show. 

7.  Scrub  the  left  hand. 

8.  Push  back  the  cuticle  of  nails  of  left  hand. 

9.  Wash  and  rinse. 

10.  Emery. 

11.  Polish. 

12.  Use  lotion  to  soften  hands. 

Materials  needed: 

Small  nail  brushes. 

Fingernail  files. 

-  Emery. 

Soap. 

Pumice  stone. 

Nail  polish. 

Towels  (made  by  girls  in  sewing 
class). 

Bowls  and  water  (borrowed 
from  kitchen). 

Poster  showing  correct  proce¬ 
dure. 

Detailed,  procedure:  The  first  requisite  was  a  manager 
whose  duty  was  to  hire  and  discharge  girls  and  to  inspect  the 
work  of  the  manicurists.  A  desk  girl  was  appointed.  Her 
duties,  after  discussion,  were  found  to  be  multiple.  She 
kept  an  appointment  book,  answered  phone  calls,  greeted 
customers,  introduced  them  to  operators  and  helped  them 
with  wraps. 


Telephone:  Through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  telephone  company,  a 
large  dial  card  and  telephone  to 
teach  use  of  dial  phone  were 
secured.  Directions  for  use  of 
the  telephone  and  booklets  on 
u Story  of  Telephone’ 1  were  also 
used. 

Appointment  book. 

Toy  money. 
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Customers  made  appointments  by  telephone  and  in  person, 
conversed  with  operators  and  paid  the  cashier.  Operators 
applied  for  work  and  gave  manicures,  following  the  manicure 
procedure.  The  cashier  received  the  money  and  kept  an 
account  for  each  girl.  The  supply  girls  took  care  of  materials. 

Correlated  subjects : 

1.  Spelling. — One  of  the  girls  kept  a  list  of  all  new  words. 
These  were  included  in  their  spelling  lessons.  Following 
are  some  of  the  words  learned: 


manicure 

cuticle 

file 

emery 
orange  stick 


telephone 

nail 

polish 

brushes 


soap 
towels 
day  of  week 
proper  names 


2.  Arithmetic. — Keeping  appointment  book,  making 
,  change,  using  toy  money,  telling  time.  The  girls  took  turns 

acting  as  desk  girl,  operators,  supply  girls,  and  customers. 

3.  English. — Much  conversation  took  place  concerning 
the  following  topics: 

(а)  Correct  telephone  habits:  Courtesy,  brevity,  prompt¬ 
ness,  efficient  service. 

(б)  How  to  use  the  dial  telephone. 

(c)  Pleasant  greeting  to  customers  and  courtesies  extended. 

A  letter  was  written  to  the  telephone  company  naTHng 
them  to  lend  a  telephone  and  other  helpful  material.  Upon 
receipt  of  these  a  letter  of  thanks  was  written  to  the 
telephone  company. 

4.  Science. — While  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
project,  our  class  work  in  science  took  its  origin  from  a  study 
of  the  mechanism  and  use  of  the  telephone.  Brief  consider¬ 
ation  was  given  to  the  chief  sources  and  uses  of  each  of  the 
following:  Copper,  cotton,  silk,  gold,  silver,  rubber,  lead, 
paper,  tin,  nickel,  iron,  zinc,  coal,  aluminum,  mica,  asphalt, 
and  wool.  This  study  was  carried  on  in  the  following 
manner:  The  girls  appointed  a  chairman,  groups  were 
formed,  and  oral  and  written  reports  were  given.  In  some 
cases,  groups  prepared  booklets  about  their  subject,  others 
prepared  product  maps.  Two  girls  volunteered  to  go  to  the 
public  library  which  was  near  their  home  and  bring  reference 
books  for  the  various  groups.  The  class  had  access  to  the 
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school  library  where  frequent  conferences  were  held.  At 
the  close  of  the  study  a  series  of  questions  was  formulated 
by  the  group,  which  served  as  a  test  on  the  actual  facts  they 
felt  they  should  have  learned. 

It  was  gratifying  to  note  the  number  (18)  of  nail  biters 
who  had  overcome  the  habit  during  this  activity.  There 
was  a  noticeable  improvement  in  general  personal  appearance 
among  the  entire  group.  The  girls  gained  in  self-confidence 
and  self-respect.  As  one  girl  expressed  it,  “I  feel  just  like 
I’m  grown  up  now.  I  always  wanted  to  know  how  to  use 
the  telephone  and  do  tilings  like  grown  people.  I  don’t 
believe  I’d  be  afraid  to  go  and  ask  for  a  job  now.” 


VII.  BEAUTIFYING  THE  SCHOOLROOM 

By  Thelma  Lanqdon  Weller,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

[Note. — The  teacher  who  finds  herself  assigned  to  a  classroom  that  is 
bare  and  unattractive  will  find  in  this  account  some  suggestions  for 
improving  its  appearance  and  at  the  same  time  for  developing  in  the 
children  desirable  attitudes  toward  their  own  homes.] 


I  have  20  children  in  my  class,  7  boys  and  13  girls.  The 
chronological  ages  range  from  9-4  to  13-2,  the  mental  ages 
from  4-8  to  9-0,  and  the  I.Q.  range  is  from  58  to  79.  The 
group  is  made  up  of  children  of  foreign  parentage,  including 
8  Poles,  7  Italians,  3  Canadians,  and  1  Croatian.  There  is 
also  1  Negro  in  the  class.  The  homes  from  which  these  chil¬ 
dren  come  are  very  ordinary  and  even  very  poor.  Three 
families  are  receiving  aid  from  the  city,  and  8  have  little  or  no 
income.  Five  homes  boast  a  radio,  3  an  automobile,  2  a  tele¬ 
phone,  10  a  bathroom,  and  5  families  either  own  or  are  buying 
a  home.  An  interesting  fact  about  the  class  is  that  there  are 
8  children  who  now  have,  or  have  had,  a  brother  or  sister  in-  - 
the  special  class. 

NIAGARA  STREET  SCHOOL 

The  school  in  which  this  class  is  located  is  in  the  foreign 
section  of  the  city.  There  are  approximately  1,300  children 
and  48  teachers,  including  the  principal  and  vice  principal. 
There  are  3  special  classes  in  the  building.  The  other  two 
•classes  are  made  up  of  older  children,  who  are  chronologically 
13  years  old  and  over,  with  the  boys  in  one  class  and  the  girls 
in  the  other.  All  our  special-class  children  enjoy  equal  privi¬ 
leges  with  the  other  children  in  school.  Each  week  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  time  allotted  for  swimming,  gymnasium,  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  and  drawing.  A  half  hour  a  week 
is  given  to  the  library.  Each  child  selects  a  book,  under 
supervision,  and  enjoys  it  in  his  own  way.  There  is  a  nurse 
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in  attendance  4  days  a  week.  She  inspects  the  children  in 
each  room  monthly.  The  dental  hygienist  cleans  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  teeth  once  a  year  and  gives  two  instructive  talks. 

While  the  class  of  which  I  write  was  being  organized  and 
adjustment  was  being  made,  we  had  very  little  with  which  to 
work.  During  this  period  our  aim  was  to  create  a  homelike 
atmosphere  in  school  and  to  give  the  children  training  which 
would  fit  them  for  the  needs  of  life. 

DRESSING  UP  THE  WINDOWS 

Our  first  activity  was  to  dress  up  the  windows.  We  made 
curtains  from  unbleached  muslin  which  cost  10  cents  a  yard. 
In  a  sewing  lesson,  the  girls  cut  and  hemmed  them  by  hand. 
We  included  the  boys  in  the  cutting  and  measuring  of  the  cur¬ 
tains.  We  learned  the  inch,  foot,  and  yard  in  the  arithmetic 
class  and  made  oak  tag  rules  with  the  12  inches  marked.  After 
the  curtains  were  properly  made,  a  nursery  rhyme  character 
was  stenciled  at  the  bottom  of  each  one.  At  the  top  the  chil¬ 
dren  drew  circles  to  represent  balloons.  We  spent  some  time 
discussing  the  color  combinations  to  use  and  finally  decided 
to  use  all  shades  in  some  way.  The  pictures  were  crayoned 
with  school  crayolas.  Each  child  took  part  in  the  activity. 
After  the  curtains  were  colored,  the  girls  pressed  them  on  the 
wrong  side  with  a  hot  iron.  The  boys  made  the  rods  for  the 
curtains  to  hang  upon.  We  have  had  several  lessons  in  laun¬ 
dering  and  after  10  washings  the  curtains  still  retain  their  gay, 
original  colors. 

As  supplemental  work  during  this  project  we  learned  nur¬ 
sery  rhymes  and  songs  for  memory  work,  rhythm,  and  music. 
In  manual  training  we  cut  out  articles  and  used  them  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways.  Among  some  of  the  articles  made  were  doorstops, 
jointed  characters  of  nursery-rhyme  fame,  book  ends,  and 
shade  pulls.  These  articles  were  used  as  gifts  for  the  .homes 
and  decorative  purposes  in  school.  For  free  expression  in 
form  and  color,  we  made  scrapbooks  of  drawings.  These 
were  all  original  and  depicted  the  rhymes  in  various  ways. 
For  seatwork,  the  children  made  puzzles  by  cutting  up  pic¬ 
tures  pasted  on  oak  tag. 
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DECORATING  TABLES  AND  CUPBOARDS 

Our  second  project  in  beautifying  our  schoolroom  was  to 
make  our  tables  and  cupboards  more  attractive.  We  cut 
pieces  of  brown  burlap  for  our  two  tables.  Each  end  was 
fringed  by  the  older  girls.  Then,  in  a  drawing  lesson,  we 
drew  a  border  of  flowers  on  each  end.  These  were  colored 
with  bright  crayons  and  outlined  in  black.  From  this  we 
became  interested  in  flowers  and  had  several  lessons  on  the 
different  kinds  of  flowers,  their  life,  growth,  and  use.  Immedi¬ 
ately  the  children  brought  plants  and  slips  from  home.  We 
have  a  geranium,  a  strawberry  plant,  a  foliage  plant,  a  cactus, 
babytears,  and  several  vines.  Some  of  them  were  rooted 
in  school.  Our  crocks  and  jars  now  needed  decorating,  so  we 
spent  some  time  discussing  color  combinations.  Several  jars 
we  painted  white  and  then  dipped  them  into  mixed  enamel 
colors  floating  on  water.  Other  jars  were  painted  in  one  color 
with  gold  or  silver  sapolin  blown  on  while  the  jar  was  wet. 
Still  other  jars  were  covered  with  gay  linings  from  envelopes. 
The  crocks  were  enameled  a  neutral  color.  Since  the  children 
had  brought  so  many  plants,  I  brought  two  goldfish  for  them. 
Each  month  some  child  takes  over  the  entire  care  of  the  plants 
and  fish.  The  children  enjoy  this  responsibility  and  learn  to 
care  for  plant  life  and  also  to  protect  it.  We  have  many  dis~ 
oussions  about  the  goldfish  and  know  their  habits  and  mode 
of  living. 

MAKING  NEW  CUPBOARDS 

We  soon  decided  that  we  needed  more  cupboards.  The 
boys  brought  two  orange  crates  which  we  nailed  together, 
one  end  to  the  other,  to  resemble  a  pier  cabinet.  It  was 
stained  brown  and  trimmed  with  orange.  One  of  the  girls 
wove  a  bright-colored  yam  scarf  on  a  tyndall  loom  for  the 
top.  A  boy  made  a  bowl-shaped  basket  which  we  try  to 
keep  filled  with  flowers.  The  cabinet  is  within  easy  reach  of 
every  child  and  makes  a  fine  place  for  games,  puzzles,  picture 
books,  and  logs  for  building.  This  project  gave  us  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  study  the  orange  industry.  We  took 
up  growth  and  cost  of  the  fruit  and  its  benefits  to  mankind. 
When  the  pier  cabinet  was  finished,  one  of  the  boys  made  a 
small  comer  cupboard  for  the  opposite  comer.  It  is  painted 
orange  and  displays  two  fine  day  pieces  made  by  the  children. 
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DECORATING  THE  WALLS 

Some  one  soon  suggested  that  the  walls  and  bulletin 
board  needed  decorating.  We  planned  to  use  the  bulletin 
board  for  colored  pictures  whose  scenes  depicted  certain 
months.  For  instance,  during  March,  we  used  Dutch  pic¬ 
tures.  Each  month  the  pictures  are  mounted  alike  on 
colored  construction  paper.  Two  children  take  charge  of 
the  bulletin  board  every  month.  In  one  comer  of  the  board 
we  keep  a  calender  which  is  marked  daily  according  to  the 
weather.  We  also  note  birthdays  on  it.  In  manual  training 
the  boys  cut  pieces  of  basswood  8  inches  long  and  5  inches 
wide.  These  were  painted  black  or  brown.  The  girls  then 
cut  and  pasted  green  grass  and  stems  on  the  board.  Colored 
surprise  cuts  made  gay  flowers  for  the  stems.  Leaves  of 
green  were  added  last.  A  coat  of  shellac  kept  the  paper 
clean  and  made  a  lovely  wall  placque  for  some  places  between 
the  windows. 


FITTING  UP  A  BEDROOM 

The  last  project  was  a  doll’s  bedroom  made  by  the  whole 
class  at  very  little  expense.  This  activity  was  very  closely 
related  to  home  life.  A  doll’s  high  chair  and  a  doll  were 
donated  by  one  of  the  children.  Soon  after  that  one  of  the 
boys  said  he  could  make  a  doll  bed.  We  made  a  pattern  from 
paper  first,  and  then  cut  it  from  wood  with  a  coping  saw. 
A  small  doll’s  cradle  was  made  from  the  wood  left  from  the 
bed.  The  highchair,  bed,  and  cradle  were  enameled  white 
and  decorated  with  colored  flowers.  We  made  a  dressing 
table  by  nailing  two  chalk  boxes  together,  side  by  side.  A 
piece  of  flowered  cloth  was  ruffled  and  tacked  over  the  box. 
A  bench,  similarly  covered,  was  made  of  the  box  covers. 
I  bought  a  small  mirror  to  hang  over  the  dressing  table. 
The  girls  had  many  lessons  in  sewing,  making  mattresses, 
pillows,  cases,  sheets,  blankets,  and  spreads.  The  boys 
made  yam  rugs  from  spool  knitting  and  on  tyndall  looms. 
The  girls  enjoy  putting  the  dolls  to  bed  every  afternoon  and, 
dressing  them  in  the  morning.  Through  this  activity  we 
also  have  training  in  laundering,  cleanliness,  and  health. 
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RESULTS 

The  results  of  this  work  are  very  gratifying.  When  I 
call  at  the  children’s  homes,  they  are  proud  to  show  the 
cupboards  they  have  made,  the  jars  decorated,  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  they  have  constructed.  One  girl,  with  the  help  of  her 
parents,  made  a  dressing  table  for  her  room.  The  children 
have  taken  gifts  home  at  various  times,  which  the  parents 
seem  proud  to  display.  Among  these  gifts  are  flower-pot 
mats  made  from  inner  tubes,  stuffed  animals  made  also  of 
inner  tubes,  pot  holders,  enameled  jars,  and  boxes.  Further¬ 
more,  I  notice  the  child’s  great  hesitancy  when  the  rooms 
are  disorderly  and  the  family  unkempt.  They  all  make 
apologies  as  do  some  parents,  when  things  are  not  clean  and 
neat. 


VIII.  TOY  TELEPHONES 

By  Annie  Dolman  Inskbep,  Berkeley ,  Calif. 

[Note. — “  What’s  the  use  of  learning  the  alphabet?”  is  a  query  that 
every  teacher  needs  to  answer  for  herself  and  for  her  children.  To  the 
mentally  retarded  child  the  use  of  rote  memory  is  of  greater  importance 
than  to  children  of  normal  reasoning  ability.  But  to  none  of  them  does 
the  alphabet  stand  for  anything  except  as  it  is  used  in  practical  every  day 
situations.  In  the  activity  here  described  the  telephone  is  introduced 
as  a  means  of  lending  interest  to  the  tasks  that  confront  the  child  in 
these  daily  problems.] 


“What’s  the  use  of  learning  the  alphabet?”  droned  John. 

“It’s  too  hard  anyway”,  piped  up  Mary. 

The  hand-waver  in  the  backseat  declared  he  could  say 
his  letters  in  1  minute  and  confided  to  the  room  that  Grand¬ 
dad  had  licked  him  every  day  until  he  could. 

So  it  is  in  many  a  special  class  when  the  teacher  attempts 
to  enlarge  and  make  more  accurate  language  concepts  by 
having  a  word  looked  up  in  the  dictionary.  This  one,  by 
courtesy  called  an  adjustment  class,  consisted  of  18  boys 
and  girls  whose  I.Q.’s  ranged  from  61  to  105.  (This  last  one 
.was  there  temporarily  because  he  had  an  almost  complete 
reading  disability.)  The  majority  tested  between  65  and  75 
and  their  chronological  ages  ranged  from  11  to  13  years. 
It  was  the  senior  class  of  its  type  in  an  elementary  school  of 
some  600  pupils  and  attempted  to  cover  the  minimum  essen¬ 
tials  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  Often,  though, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  emphasis  turned  out  to  be  on  the  minimum 
rather  than  on  the  essentials. 

The  day  on  which  the  alphabet  fell  by  the  wayside  the 
teacher  went  home  and  carefully  thought  over  the  values 
arising  out  of  knowing  the  alphabet.  Then  suddenly  the 
activity  that  would  not  only  fix  the  alphabet  but  would  also 
help  the  children  to  learn  to  spell,  to  copy  accurately,  and 
would  give  them  almost  unlimited  oral  language  work  in 
socialized  situations  sprang  forth  full  grown  like  Athene 
from  the  brain  of  Zeus. 

The  children  of  this  adjustment  class,  though  some  of 
them  came  from  distant  parts  of  the  city,  were  practically 
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all  from  very  modest  homes  or  low-rent  apartment  houses. 
Their  fathers,  when  employed,  were  carpenters,  plasterers, 
truck  drivers,  small  store  clerks,  etc.  The  mothers,  when 
the  families  were  not  too  large,  often  worked  part  of  the  day. 
In  the  majority  of  the  homes  there  were  telephones  or  use 
could  be  made  of  that  of  a  neighbor.  So  why  not  have  a 
telephone  activity? 

The  next  morning  the  teacher  had  a  telephone  directory 
and  a  copy  of  the  simplified  dictionary  used  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  placed  on  the  table  devoted  to  "something  new 
each  day.”  Someone  discovered  that  the  names  in  the 
directory  were  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  dictionary.  Soon 
various  children  wanted  to  look  up  their  own  or  a  friend’s 
name  in  the  telephone  book.  It  developed,  as  will  often  be 
found,  that  these  children  by  themselves  seldom  if  ever 
complete  the  whole  process  of  telephoning.  Perhaps  they 
could  not  find  the  number.  Often,  if  it  were  given  to  them, 
they  were  so  inhibited  by  fears  or  complexes  that  they 
did  not  know  how  to  address  central,  or  what  to  say  on 
getting  the  party  called  for. 

Would  they  like  to  learn  how  to  telephone?  Much 
enthusiasm  and  the  attitude  that  makes  a  real  learning 
situation  appeared  on  every  side.  Two  things  to  start  with 
were  necessary:  telephone  directories  and  toy  telephones.  ' 
Children  offered  to  get  discarded  books  from  home,  to  ask 
neighbors  for  them,  and  one  boy,  whose  father  worked  for 
the  telephone  company,  secured  several. 

About  12  of  the  18  children  in  the  group  participated  in 
securing  enough  telephone  directories  so  that  each  child  had 
one.  The  whole  group  took  part  in  discussions  about  why 
new  telephone  directories  were  issued,  what  became  of  old 
ones,  the  hygiene  of  clean  books,  etc.  These  questions  arose 
for  the  most  part  in  the  weekly  "free  question  period.” 
The  teacher  and  the  children  together  read  the  "General 
Information  for  the  Guidance  of  Telephone  Users.” 

Toy  telephones  were  made  by  the  boys  of  the  class  during 
their  shop-work  periods.  A  wooden  wheel  of  about  4  inches 
in  diameter,  such,  as  was  supplied  for  little  wagons,  formed 
th?  base  of  the  stand  telephone.1  A  10-inch  piece  of  three 
quarter-inch  dowel  was  fastened  to  the  center  of  the  wheel, 

Wfceretfes  <Mai  jyatsra  Is  nsed  the  dlaSag  traniws  esa  be  pasted  0®  the  wheel. 
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A  2-inch  piece  of  the  same  kind  of  dowel  was  fastened  at  the 
top  of  the  first  piece  so  as  to  form  a  right  angle.  On  this 
was  placed  as  a  mouthpiece  a  wooden  core  such  as  comes  in 
large  rolls  of  wrapping  paper.  Another  core,  as  a  receiver, 
was  hung  by  a  cord  and  screw-eye  to  the  side  of  the  upright 
dowel.2  The  telephones  were  painted  black.  When  finished 
every  child  had  his  own  (for  sanitary  reasons),  and  there 
was  an  extra  one,  with  a  paper  cover  over  the  mouthpiece, 
for  “central.” 

While  the  telephones  were  being  made,  the  class  looked 
up  in  the  telephone  directories  names  of  their  own  choosing 
and  wrote  the  names,  addresses,  and  telephone  numbers 
in  their  language  blank  books.  Sometimes  at  their  own 
request  this  was  done  under  time  pressure.  This  work 
became  an  immediate  incentive  to  know  the  alphabet  in  a 
more  usable  form;  to  know  what  letter  came  before  or  after 
a  certain  letter,  how  to  judge  about  where  to  open  the  tele¬ 
phone  directory  or  dictionary  so  as  to  be  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  letter  wanted  and  not  waste  time  in  fumbling.  The 
children  were  led  to  consider  why  certain  names  in  the 
directory  and  certain  words  in  the  dictionary  were  at  the 
top  of  each  page.  A  game  was  made  of  finding  out  who 
could  open  either  the  telephone  book  or  the  dictionary 
nearest  to,  for  example,  the  t's.  Their  efforts  in  looking  up 
some  well-known  store  or  other  agency  were  timed  by  a  stop 
watch  and  the  results  noted  on  their  graph  cards.  Each 
one  was  encouraged  to  improve  his  own  record. 

Then  arose  some  wonderfully  fine  motivated  situations. 
One  child  would  act  as  “ central7 V  someone  else  would  be 
the  telephone  girl  in  the  health  center.  Other  children  in 
the  class  would  telephone  for  information  concerning  such 
appointments  as  they  frequently  really  had  with  the  dentist 
or  nurse  at  the  center.  Some  tunes  the  lesson  setting  took 
the  form  of  a  large  department  store,  children  acting  as 
“central”,  the  store  exchange  operator,  and  the  special 
department  clerk.  The  members  of  the  class  began  volun¬ 
tarily  to  study  prices  in  window  displays,  to  ask  at  home 
about  the  cost  of  food  so  as  to  be  able  to  order  the  correct 

a  Each  child  in  the  class  had  written  a  tetter  to  a  large  neighborhood  laundry  asking  (or  the 
wooden  ooree.  The  children  asked  if  they  might  choose  the  best  letter  by  secret  ballot. 
They  also  chose  a  boy  who  knew  one  of  the  employees  of  the  laundry  to  deliver  the  letter  which 
reoeived  the  meet  votes. 
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amount  of  what  the  family  really  used.  As  Christmas 
approached  it  was  surprising  how  much  knowledge  these 
children  displayed  of  current  prices  when  inquiring  about  or 
ordering  holiday  goods  over  their  toy  telephones. 

At  other  times  some  child  called  up  each  member  of  the 
class  inviting  the  playmate  to  a  party  he  was  going  to  give. 
Again  the  local  movie  was  called  up  to  find  out  what  show  was 
on.  The  railroad  depot  was  asked  when  a  certain  train 
bearing  friends  was  expected  in.  Police  were  called,  fire 
alarms  were,  sent  in  correctly  via  toyiand  phones.  Tele¬ 
grams  were  sent  by  telephone.  The  children  enjoyed  making 
10  spaces  on  paper  and  writing  in  10  or  fewer  words  a  situa¬ 
tion  they  imagined  which  made  it  necessary  to  send  a  tele¬ 
gram.  Long-distance  conversations  were  carried  on.  Those 
were  carefully  timed  and  the  cost  computed. 

Throughout  these  and  other  socialized  situations  correct 
telephone  procedures  were  always  insisted  upon  by  the 
children  themselves.  Central  said  “Number,  please”,  the 
child  telephoning  talked  distinctly,  repeated  without  show 
of  feeling  when  requested  to  or  when  a  wrong  number  was 
obtained.  In  ordering  from  a  store  the  child  learned  not  to 

say  first  thing,  “I  want”,  but.  “this  is  Mrs. . , . Street” 

(his  mother’s  name  and  address),  and  then  to  give  his  order. 
Children  who  wore  at  first  afraid  to  talk  into  a  telephone 
became  oriented  to  terse,  polite,  accurate  telephone  pro¬ 
cedures.  Of  course  looking  up  words  in  the  dictionary  or 
topics  in  the  children’s  encyclopedias  became  a  fascinating 
game  rather  than  haphazard  drudgery. 

Probably  all  teachers  of  special  classes  will  agree  that  oral 
language  is  of  paramount  importance  to  special-class  children. 
If  they  can  explain  their  needs,  ask  for  their  wants,  express 
themselves  concisely  and  accurately,  they  are  traveling  one 
of  the  roads  to  economic  success. 

This  activity  utilizes  situations  that  will  arise  in  the  lives 
of  most  children  and  includes  among  its  probable  outcomes: 
Adjustment  to  social  and  business  situations,  some  oral  and 
written  language  facility;  accurate  copying  of  names,  num¬ 
ber,  and  other  material;  some  interest  in  prices  of  common 
commodities;  and  such  valuable  attitudes  as  attention, 
patience,  and  poise. 
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IX.  HOW  WE  SEND  AND  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES 

By  Gladys  Nofzwek  Faoer,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

| Note. — A  Hturiy  of  communication  m  exceedingly  rich  in  possibilities 
for  developing  social  concepts.  Mentally  retarded  children  need 
every  possible  exi>erioneu  which  will  help  to  put  them  in  touch  with 
the  lives  of  other  people.  The  account  here  given  tells  how  this  was 
done  In  one  particular  situation.] 


The  study  on  communication  was  chosen  by  a  special 
study  group  in  a  Pasadena  elementary  school.  There  were 
15  boys  ami  .’1  girls  in  the  class,  ranging  in  ages  from  10  to 
15  with  I.Q’s  between  05  and  80.  The  school  had  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  approximately  800  and  included  all  grades  from 
kindergarten  through  the  sixth.  There  were  2  special 
study  rooms— a  primary  class  for  children  below  10  years 
of  age  and  an  elementary  group  for  the  older  children. 

The  community  is  composed  of  homes  of  the  lower  middle 
clasH.  The  pupils  in  this  special  group  were  generally  from 
poor  homes.  In  most  cases  the  father  and  mother  were 
both  employed  and  there  was  little  time  to  visit  school,  but 
they  had  a  friendly,  cooperative  attitude  toward  the  work. 

With  the  support  of  the  principal,  the  special-class  super¬ 
visor,  and  the  teachers  in  the  building,  no  discrimination 
was  made  between  the  children  of  the  special  class  and  others 
enrolled  in  the  school.  They  took  part  in  the  school  activi¬ 
ties— athletics,  dramatics,  and  student  government.  They 
visited  other  special  classes  in  the  city  where  experimental 
work  waa  being  done  with  normal  and  with  gifted  children 
and  they  felt  as  though  they  were  a  part  of  an  interesting 
experiment. 

An  activity  period  in  this  classroom  was  a  busy  scene 
with  children  moving  about  freely,  each  intent  on  his  task. 
The  following  episodes  are  typical: 

John  stood  perched  on  a  box  at  a  window  where  he  had 
been  inspecting  a  wire. 

“Weil,  it’s  not  the  aerial  1“ 
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“I  can’t  understand  why  we  couldn’t  even  pot  a  squeal 
this  morning.  The  radio  had  boon  working  so  much  hotter 
m'nftft  we  lengthened  the  aerial.” 

The  door  to  the  outside  corridor  was  flung  open  and  Iamus 
entered  exclaiming,  “I  found  it.  Someone  swiped  our 
ground  again  but  I  attached  a  new  wire  to  a  faucet  hidden 
by  some  shrubs.  They  won’t  find  it  now.  Come  on;  let’s 
try  the  radio.” 

In  one  comer  of  the  room  a  colored  boy  and  two  white 
children  were  preparing  a  little  play  about  Samuel  Morse. 
A  rather  heated  debate  was  ensuing. 

“No;  that’s  not  right.” 

One  boy  produced  a  book.  “See;  the  message  ho  sent 
was,  ‘A  patient  waiter  is  no  loser.’”  The  argument  was 
settled  and  the  youthful  Samuel  Morse  was  intently  clicking 
the  message  on  a  telegraph  set  of  his  own  making. 

At  a  small  sewing  machine  a  girl  sat  repairing  the  strap  to 
her  work  apron.  Another  girl  was  seeking  help  from  the 
teacher  on  a  puzzling  arithmetic  problem.  Some  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  sat  in  groups  at  large  tables  while  others  preferred  small 
individual  tables.  The  room  was  informally  furnished  with 
movable  tables,  chairs,  and  work  benches.  Here  teacher  and 
pupils  worked  together  as  copartners. 

We  practically  stumbled  on  the  subject  for  study  during 
the  first  morning  of  the  new  term.  The  children  were  gath¬ 
ered  in  a  group  recalling  experiences  of  the  year  before  in  the 
study  of  transportation.  They  were  discussing  automobiles. 

“Say,  I  saw  a  police  car  yesterday  that  had  a  radio  in  it  and 
the  policeman  was  listening  to  a  message  as  he  drove  along.  ” 

“Why,  just  the  other  day  them  was  a  bank  hold-up  on 
Broad  Street.  They  broadcast  a  description  of  the  men 
’arid  car  to  the  police  cars,  and  they  caught  the  robbers  before 
they  had  driven  four  blocks.”  '  y  fi  . 

“The  police  cars  in  all  the  big  cities  are  going  to  havfj^kg' 
now  so  that  they  can  get  messages  from  police  headqamaM 
■quickly.” 

Teacher.— “Would  you  like  to  find  out  about  the  different 
ways  we  have  of  sending  messages?” 

This  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  and  such  exclama¬ 
tions  as  these  were  heard: 
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“Then  we'll  learn  about  telegraphs!” 

“I  know  a  fellow  who  has  a  telegraph  set  at  home.” 

“My  father  works  for  the  telephone  company.  We  could 
go  there  and  see  lots  of  things.” 

THE  OUTLINE  OF  WOHK 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  subject,  matter  as  it 
developed  during  the  year's  work: 

Pakt  I. — How  do  wo  hoik!  and  receive  messages  today? 

1.  Four  systems  using  electricity: 

(а)  Telegraph. 

(?>)  Submarine  cable. 

(e)  Telephone. 

(d)  Radio  (wireless). 

2.  The  ]>0Htal  system-sending  mail  by  train,  boat,  and  airplane. 

3.  Signals: 

(n)  Semaphore  system. 

(б)  Code  Hags. 

(c)  Wigwagging. 

(d)  Heliographs. 

(f)  Submarine  signals. 

(/)  Hells  amt  whistles. 

Part  II. — How  were  messages  mutt  and  reocived  in  the  past? 

!.  Beacon  lights  and  signal  fires. 

2.  The  runner. 

3.  African  drum, 

4.  Homing  pigeon 

5.  Stage  coach. 

6.  Pony  express. 

7.  Famous  rides. 

Throughout  the  study  the  teacher  kept  the  following 
objectives  in  mind: 

1.  Health: 

(а)  Physical  and  mental  freedom  promoted  by  informal  work 

and  room  arrangement  and  by  a  friendly  spirit  as  teacher 
and  pupil  worked  together. 

(б)  Good  mental  health  encouraged  by  setting  noncompetitive 

individual  standards. 

(c)  Better  muscular  coordination  developed  through  manual 

activities. 

(d)  Opportunity  for  complete  relaxation  given  in  a  daily  rest 

period. 
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2.  Character  Building  or  Training  run  Om/r.Nnmr: 

(a)  Responsibility,  dependability,  and  initiative  stimulated  by 

greater  mental  and  physical  freedom. 

(&)  Personal  satisfaction  attained  in  accomplishing  tasks  which 

met  individual  interests  and  abilities. 

(c)  Perseverance  inspired  by  reading  of  the  struggles  ami  dis¬ 

couragements  of  successful  inventors. 

(d)  Increased  interest  aroused  in  other  nations  and  samples, 

(e)  Right  attitudes  toward  public  services  formed  by  building 

up  a  social  consciousness. 

3.  Knowledge  and  Appreciation  ok  Subject  Matter: 

(a)  Importance  of  inventions  in  modern  life. 

(b)  Realization  of  the  smallness  of  the  world  as  a  result  of 

modern  methods  of  communication. 

(c)  Pleasure  derived  from  the  stories  of  the  romance  of  com¬ 

munication. 

(d)  Improvement  In  tool  subjects — mechanics  of  reading, 

English,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  writing, 

ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETS 

Each  morning  the  class  met  in  a  group  to  discuss  problems, 
to  outline  plans  of  work,  and  to  give  reports  on  research  work 
(elementary,  of  course).  They  decided  in  one  of  their  discus¬ 
sion  groups  that  they  would  first  take  up  the  study  of 
messages  sent  by  electricity.  The  teacher  wrote  on  the 
blackboard  some  experiments  dealing  with  electricity.  The 
children  eagerly  tried  these  and  added  others. 

Someone  said,  “Why,  electricity  works  like  a  magnet, 
doesn’t  it?” 

“I  can  bring  a  magnet  from  home.” 

For  the  next  few  days  excitement  was  keen  as  they  worked 
simple  experiments  with  magnets  and  electricity. 

They  kept  written  accounts  of  their  experiments  and 
research  work  in  individual  record  books.  Later  they  com¬ 
piled  a  class  yearbook  from  these  articles. 

A  10-year-old,  I.Q.  69,  wrote: 

“We  tried  to  see  if  the  magnet  would  pick  up  nails.  It 
worked  O.K.  We  tried  to  pick  up  other  things.  We 
weighed  the  things.  They  weighed  a  half  pound.  We  like 
to  play  with  magnets.” 

Edward,  11  years  old  with  an  I.Q.  of  74,  wrote  on  How  to 
Make  an  Electromagnet,  as  follows: 

“We  got  a  spike  and  wrapped  the  wire  around  the  spike. 
We  attached  one  end  of  the  wire  to  the  center  tormina!  of 
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the  battery  and  the  other  end  to  the  outsido  terminal.  The 
spike  picked  up  a  big  pile  of  nails.  We  took  the  wire  off 
of  the  battery  and  all  the  nails  dropped.  The  spike  was  a 
magnet  when  it  was  attached  to  the  battery. 

TELEGRAPHS  AND  CABLES 

The  children  constructed  simple  telegraph  sets.  Wires 
were  stretched  in  all  directions  connecting  sending  and 
receiving  instruments.  Efforts  were  made  to  semi  the  Morse 
code,  and  some  in  the  group  worked  out  simple  codes  of  their 
own  When  sots  became  quite  numerous,  it  was  decided 
that  a  committee  should  regulate  communication  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  best  hours  for  sending  messages,  so  that  lines 

should  be  closed  part  of  the  time. 

Billy  writes  about  an  important  event,  “  A  Real  Telegram  : 
“Wo  received  a  telegram.  It  was  from  Miss  Brown.  We 
were  going  out  for  physical  education  and  a  messenger  boy 
was  coming  up  the  stairs.  When  we  came  in  the  room  we 
found  we  had  a  telegram.  It  was  the  first  one  we  had  oyer 
received.  We  know  it  had  come  through  the  now  land 
of  a  telegraph  machine  because  the  message  was  pasted  on. 

Louis  visited  the  telegraph  office  and  brought  back  a 
sectional  model  of  a  submarine  cable.  Questions  like  the 
following  were  raised: 

What  are  the  materials  used  to  the  cablet 

From  where  do  they  comet 

What  is  the  purpoee  of  each  layer  of  mate  rial  7 

Where  are  cable*  laldt 

How  are  cables  laid  and  repairedt 

The  class  wrote  a  piny  about  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic 
cable.  This  included  many  details  about  the  struggles  and 
ultimate  success  of  Cyrus  Field.  A  large  picture  map  was 
made  showing  the  sections  of  the  cable,  materials  used, 
countries  and  people  involved.  There  was  much  letter¬ 
writing  to  secure  the  information. 

THE  TELEPHONE 

One  day  one  of  the  boys  announced  that  his  father  would 
make  arrangements  for  the  class  to  visit  the  branch  telephone 
office  if  they  wanted  to  go.  The  class  came  back  from  the 
trip  eager  to  talk  about  what  they  had  seen. 
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“I  liked  to  watch  the  operators  at  the  long-distance  switch¬ 
board.  I  saw  little  green  lights.  Someone  wits  making  a 
telephone  call.  When  the  lights  went  on,  the  operator  pushed 
a  little  plug  into  the  switchboard  to  connect  the  person 
calling  with  the  one  ho  wanted  to  speak  to." 

"Can  an  operator  listen  to  your  conversation?" 

"They  should  not.  There  is  a  line  for  doing  it." 

"It  isn’t  right  for  us  to  listen  in  when  another  person  in 
on  our  line." 

"No;  and  people  shouldn’t  talk  so  long  over  the  telephone 
when  it  isn’t  necessary.  Some  one  might  need  the  line  badly. " 

The  class  thought  it  desirable  to  know  the  telephone  num¬ 
ber  of  the  police  and  fire  departments.  Several  days  later 
one  of  the  boys  had  a  chance  to  make  his  knowledge  practical. 

He  reported:  "Last  night  I  was  making  a  kite.  A  large 
fixe  was  in  back  of  my  house.  I  ran  to  the  telephone  and 
called  the  fire  department.  They  came  and  put  out  the  lire." 

“Why  can’t  we  make  a  still  film  about  the  telephone  like 
the  one  we  made  last  year  on  transportation?" 

The  children  had  been  saving  from  the  newspapers  colored 
historical  pictures  about  the  telephone.  Some  insisted  that 
the  colored  pictures  could  be  transferred  to  the  roll  of  paper 
for  the  film.  They  brought  wax  and  for  several  days  tried 
to  transfer  them  by  rubbing  wax  on  the  reverse  side.  The 
children  were  not  satisfied  with  the  results  and  finally  one  of 
the  girls  said,  “Let’s  draw  our  own  pictures."  When  the 
film  was  finished  on  architect’s  vellum,  the  children  never 
tired  of  seeing  it  projected. 

A  moving-picture  film  on  Communication  loaned  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.  was  greatly  enjoyed,  although  parts  of 
the  film  were  too  technical  for  the  group. 

THE  RADIO 

John,  our  radio  fan,  entered  the  room  one  morning  carrying 
a  “C”  battery  and  several  "B”  batteries.  “These  are  for 
our  radio”,  he  announced.  The  next  day  a  loud  speaker 
was  brought  by  another  member.  Parts  of  an  old  set  were 
donated  by  the  teacher.  Several  children  brought  tubes  to 
try  out.  One  boy  brought  a  very  good  crystal  detector. 
The  boys  admired  it  but  explained  that  crystals  were  not 
used  in  sets  of  this  kind.  They  decided  then  that  they  would 
make  a  crystal  set  later. 
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Imagine  the  joy  when  the  radio  first  operated! 

“May  wo  ask  Mbs  Martin's  room  in  to  hear  it?” 

“I'm  going  to  ask  Mr.  Smith  to  come  in  for  the  Standard 
Symphony  Hour.” 

“Ijat’s  write  to  MisB  Brown  and  tell  her  about  it.  Maybe 
she  would  like  to  hoar  it.” 

“  I’ve  brought  the  radio  news.  We  can  look  it  over  so  we 
don’t  miss  anything  that’s  good.” 

The  radio  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  activities  of  the 
year.  After  a  visit  to  the  local  broadcasting  station,  one 
eorner  of  the  classroom  was  transformed  into  a  studio  with 
an  imitation  microphone.  Groups  of  the  children  broad¬ 
cast  weekly  programs  which  took  the  nature  of  a  review 
of  the  subject  matter  they  had  covered  during  the  week. 

THE  POSTAL  SYSTEM 

Many  activities  grew  out  of  the  study  of  the  postal  system, 
Borne  of  which  were: 

1.  Visiting  the  post  offioe,  where  the  poetmaater  showed  how  the  letters 

were  sorted  into  pigeonholes. 

2.  Collecting  stamps. 

8.  Writing  and  addressing  letters  oorrectly. 

4.  Sending  money  orders. 

ft.  Shop  work — making  models  of  airplanes,  trains,  and  boats. 

0.  Mapping  air-mail  routes. 

7.  Weighing  and  figuring  eosta  In  tending  packsgee  to  different  places. 

8.  Comparing  length  of  time  required  in  uring  different  methods  of 

•QOEkdiiif  mail. 

When  the  Western  Air  Express  opened  its  first  transcon¬ 
tinental  air-mail  route  one  of  the  boy*  remarked,  “I  wish  I 
oould  have  one  of  the  stamps  from  this  trip  for  my  collection.” 
"Let’s  send  a  letter  to  ourselves  and  see  what  happens." 
The  letter  was  sent  and  later  the  class  received  an  envelope 
addressed  in  a  familiar  handwriting.  They  were  jubilant 
when  they  saw  the  large  seal  the  letter  bore.  It  was  treasured 
and  safely  preserved  in  one  of  the  stamp  collections. 

SOME  COMPOSITIONS 

Seven!  articles  written  for  the  dess  yearbook  an  given 
below  to  show  how  this  unit  brought  out  an  appreciation  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  inventions  in  ordinary  life. 
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HOW  AN  OCEAN  CABLE  IS  I M  MUTANT 

“If  you  never  send  a  message  or  receive  one,  they  me 
still  important  because  you  get  all  the  news.  An  ocean  cable 
is  important.  If  you  were  to  get  the  news  by  bout  it  would 
be  over  a  week  old,  and  the  news  would  not  be  any  good.  So 
you  see  it  would  be  hard  to  get  along  without  a  cable.” — 
Written  by  J.  B.;  C.A.  15;  I.Q.  70. 

THE  TELEPHONE  IS  OIJI1  BEST  SERVANT 

,  “The  telephone  can  be  used  in  ease  of  fire.  If  you  do  not 
know  the  number  of  the  Fire  Department  call  an  operator 
and  say  ‘Fire  Department,  please.’  if  there  is  someone 
hurt  in  an  automobile  accident,  you  can  call  operator  and 
say  ‘Emergency’  and  the  ambulance  will  be  there  in  a 
minute.”— Written  by  J.  L.;  C.A.  1*2;  l.Q.  80. 

WHY  WIRELESS  IS  SO  IMPORTANT 

A  long  time  ago  during  the  World  War,  the  oncmv 
destroyed  the  cables  used  in  sending  messages.  Marconi 
had  invented  the  wireless  and  since  the  enemy  could  not 

destroy  it,  the  wireless  came  into  use  more  than  ever.” _ 

Written  by  L.  C.;  C.A.  13;  I.Q.  75. 


INDIVIDUAL  PROGRESS 

Some  significant  values  of  this  unit  may  be  indicated 
through  the  progress  made  by  the  different  individuals. 

L.  C,  was  a  poor  reader,  yet  because  of  his  interest  in  the 
subject  matter  involved  in  this  study  he  would  work  untir- 
mgjr  to  prepare  reports  for  the  class.  Whereas  previously 
he  had  been  lacking  in  dependability,  this  became  one  of  his 
stronger  traits  as  he  realized  the  group  was  depending  on  him 
when  he  volunteered  to  work  on  a  subj'ect. 

J.  B.  found  spelling  veiy  difficult;  consequently  he  seldom 
expressed  himself  in  writing.  It  was  a  task  to  write  even  a 
few  lines.  By  the  end  of  the  term  he  was  writing  letters 
for  information  and  answering  advertisements  not  only  for 

WidTf  I  efC  a^Study  but  on  other  Ejects  which  ho 
found  of  interest.  He  was  intensely  interested  in  radio 

telepaphy,  experiments  with  electricity,  and  woodwork’ 

He  had  some  special  ability  along  these  lines  and  his  initiative 
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was  developed  tt»  ho  took  tho  load  in  gathering  information 
from  outside  Hourves.  Hin  knowledge  of  arithmetic  was 
scant,  he  could  not  retain  the  multiplication  tables,  yet  ho 
learned  to  use  them.  He  made  drawings  to  scale  and  was 
very  accurate  and  precise  in  his  woodwork. 

When  (i.  S.  entered  the  room  from  another  school,  he  was 
so  self-conscious  that  he  never  ventured  to  express  himself 
before  a  group.  Due  to  the  informality  of  tho  room  and  tho 
freedom  allowed  in  pursuing  work,  he  gradually  ovorcamo 
much  of  this,  lie  learned  to  enjoy  a  group  discussion.  Ho 
surprised  the  class  one  morning  by  jumping  up  as  the  group 
was  disbanding  and  saying,  “Wait  a  minute.  I  haven't  had 
my  turn.”  A  feeling  of  confidence  in  himself  grew,  and  ho 
was  able  to  accept  responsibility  for  tasks  that  were  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult. 

I),  K.  hud  never  liked  school.  When  the  children  found 
that  she  could  print  unusually  welt  and  could  easily  manipu¬ 
late  the  huml-powered  sewing  machine,  she  was  constantly 
in  demand  for  certain  tasks.  Her  entire  attitude  toward 
school  changed. 

The  twins,  A.  W.  and  L.  W.,  Imd  been  described  by  their 
previous  teacher  in  a  regular  class  ns  “silent  partners.”  She 
hud  never  heard  their  voices,  and  neither  site  nor  the  other 
children  knew  them  apart.  After  entering  the  special  class, 
they  were  naked  to  dress  differently,  a  plan  which  they 
readily  agreed  to.  They  soon  hod  their  mother  interested 
and  helping  out.  Their  lost  identity  was  regained.  When 
they  were  allowed  to  pursue  work  in  which  they  were  inter¬ 
ested,  they  chase  very  different  activities  and  were  both  very 
talkative  about  the  things  they  were  doing.  They  had  been 
afraid  of  competition,  and  when  this  strain  was  relieved  they 
began  to  function  normally. 

J.  L.’s  writing  was  on  index  to  his  personality.  It  was  a 
nervous,  jiggly,  cramped  scrawl.  He  was  so  slow  that  he 
never  got  anything  written.  He  responded,  though  rather 
oiowly,  to  the  informality  of  the  room.  With  a  feeling  of  eaae 
and  relaxation  come  on  ease  in  writing.  His  handwriting 
became  large  and  free.  Both  his  written  and  oral  accounts 
of  activities  and  experiments  became  unusually  dear  and 
interesting.  They  were  given  in  great  detail. 
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SOCIAL  KXRRKSSION 

The  class  was  entertained  by  an  experimental  group 
(normal  children)  in  another  school.  They,  in  turn,  hurl 
this  experimental  group  as  their  guests  for  one  morning. 
They  worked  their  experiments  for  the  visitors  nut!  showed 
the  things  they  were  making.  The  preparation  for  this 
event  afforded  an  opportunity  carefully  to  suniiimrize  and 
evaluate  their  work.  A  short  play  period  with  organized 
games  followed  tins  program.  These  experiences  helped 
greatly  to  strengthen  their  self-confidence  and  to  eradicate 
any  stigma  which  is  so  easily  attached  to  such  n  class. 

The  class  also  demonstrated  their  work  to  a  group  of 
special  class  teachers  from  the  city.  Other  smaller  groups 
were  similarly  entertained  during  the  term. 

When  the  work  of  the  year  was  finished,  the  query  “  What 
shall  we  study  about  next  year?”  was  frequently  heard,  tin 
indication  that  the  satisfaction  created  by  this  activity  was 
a  vital  force  which  would  carry  forward  and  mold  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  the  children  toward  the  work  of  the  coming  year. 
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X.  UNITED  STATES  MONEY 

By  Curriculum  Committee  op  the  Auxiliary  Department, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

[Note. — The  knowledge  of  the  value  ami  the  line  of  tin  nicy  rinmtitutci 
a  very  practical  necessity  in  the  life  of  every  chilli,  lie  lie  iiuriiiiil  or 
retarded  in  his  mentality.  There  is  no  better  way  to  aerure  bin  inii  rest 
in  the  subjeot  than  through  a  class  activity  that  will  give  him  the 
opportunity  actually  to  handle  money  himself  aa  well  as  to  hear  ami 
read  about  its  place  in  the  life  of  the  people.] 

The  study  of  United  States  money  is  one  of  particular  value 
to  the  retarded  child,  as  he  gets  from  it  a  knowledge  which  he 
is  not  in  a  position  to  get  incidentally  and  which  functions 
in  life  situations.  The  unit  is  Btrong  in  language  and  in 
arithmetic. 

Objective.— To  learn  the  value  of  the  various  kinds  of  United 
States  money  and  the  methods  used  in  making  it. 

Type  of  group.— This  activity  was  worked  out  with  IK 
mentally  retarded  children  ranging  in  chronological  age  from 
9  to  16,  and  in  I.Q.  from  50  to  70.  They  were  divided  into 
three  groups  as  follows: 

5  in  the  upper  group  (D). 

8  in  the  intermediate  group  (B-C). 

5  in  the  lower  group  (A). 

Time  devoted  to  the  activity. — Three  weeks. 

Procedure.  Several  days  had  passed  since  the  pupils  had 
completed  a  unit.  Thera  had  been  several  suggestions  for 
new  ones,  but  none  which  the  entire  class  was  wilting  to  accept. 
We  were  about  to  put  the  matter  to  a  vote  when  one  of  the 

8TP  who  were  readin*  '<The  Story  of  Wampum  ” 
said  Why  don’t  we  study  about  money?  There’s  some 
sense  m  that.  This  idea  met  with  the  approval  of  all  and 
was  acted  upon  at  once. 
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Outlin*. — The  following  topics  were  considered: 

I.  Early  mediums  of  exchange: 

A,  Wampum.  C.  Birds’  scalps.  E.  Cattle, 

B.  Skins.  D.  Fishhooks.  F.  Grains. 

II.  Metal  coins: 

A.  Government  assay  offices. 

B.  Government  mints. 

III.  Other  currency: 

A.  Checks:  Personal  cheeks  and  bank  checks. 

B,  Drafts. 

IV.  Bending  money  by  telegram  or  cable. 

Material*  wed.  The  first  thing  we  discovered  in  this  activ¬ 
ity  was  the  scarcity  of  pictures  to  illustrate  our  subject. 
We  wrote  to  tho  Department  of  tho  Treasury  at  Washington 
and  found  that  it  is  no  longer  permissible  to  take  pictures  illus¬ 
trating  tho  processes  by  which  United  States  money  is  made. 
However,  some  interesting  and  helpful  publications  were  sent 
u»  from  this  source  and  are  listed  in  the  bibliography.  Other 
materials  collected  included  coins  of  the  United  States  and 
of  other  countries;  paper  money  of  the  United  States  and  of 
other  countries;  shells  used  for  wampum;  small  loom  for 
weaving  wampum  belts.  All  materials  were  placed  on  a 
table  for  display.  The  coins  and  paper  money  were  arranged 
in  frames  under  glass  and  were  locked  up  each  night.  The 
coins  were  also  used  in  games  designed  to  develop  sense 
training. 

SUBJECT  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Spelling. — From  the  outset  words  entirely  new  to  the 
pupils  were  introduced.  Since  they  wished  to  understand 
them,  we  started  a  vocabulary  list,  to  which  words  were 
added  from  time  to  time.  These,  together  with  words 
frequently  misspelled  and  those  with  which  help  was 
requested,  made  the  basis  of  our  dictation  lessons.  The 
following  lists  show  the  words  used  with  each  group  of 
children,  together  with  the  Thorndike  frequency  index 
(F.I.)  for  each  word:1 

I  ^1Hrrr«M  to  milatiilw  by  Thoradtt. to  hli“T^otwf’»  Wort  Boot", 

Un  tam  1  »pp»rti*  «Sw  •  wwd  MIbUm  Ihrt  wtth  lo  tmmwnr  It  i*  laohid«l 

•mw  ttejM  UMUMd  wettoema  la  it*  IteSgnn  S  todlctM  ttet  tb.  wrt  to  tocta<M  la 

ItaMM*  IbOOMBd  WttOCto. 
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Shilling . 

Fortune _ 

Fifty . 

Hundred _ 

Thousand.  _ 

Million _ 

Govern _ 

Government, 

Examine _ 

Tobacco _ 

Wampum. 

Beaver . 

Reign . 

Younger _ 

Quietly . 

Overalls. ... 

Question _ 

Color . 

Permanent.. 

Durable _ 

Valuable _ 

Massive _ 


Dollar . 

Cents . 

Sent . 

Sense _ 

Check. _ 

Mint...... 

Pure . 

Furnace—. 

Metal . 

Quarter — 

Nickel _ 

Crimson... 

Magte-.*.. 

Money - 

Pnrse_--.. 
Pocketbook 
Sliver-.. .. 
(Sbey— ... 

Piece. _ _ 

Gold. . 


Group  D 


F.I-  I'M. 

7  Readily . . . .  4 

2  Difficult . . . :i 

..  Common . I 

1  Office _  .  . . .  _  I 

1  Officer .  , .  w  .  w  _  I 

2  Permit..*  _ o 

3  Business . . „ .  j 

1  Determine..  . .  2 

2  Resolve . . . ;j 

3  Factories . . . .  3 

7  Expensive .  4 

6  Cnrroncy . . . 

2  Wood  pulp . j(7 

1  Linen . .  2 

1  Instead. . j 


7  Private _ „ 

1  Seoret... 

1  Ridge . 

4  United  States 

7  Melting . 

.  2  Acid . , 

8  Worn _ .... 


Group  B-C 
F.I. 

2  Copper... 
1  Mine . 

1  Banker... 

2  Fortune. . 

2  Water.... 

d  Asked _ 

1  Bread.... 

3  Stove.-.. 

2  Grain--.. 
1  Wheat... 

4  Basket-.. 
4  Mountain. 
8  Priest.— 

1  Printing.. 

2  Eagle _ 

10  Thought.. 

1  Sorry--.. 

2  Made _ 

1  Stopped. - 
1 


F.I. 

2 

1 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


. 1 

.  i 

.  3 

. .  1 

.  2 

1 

. .  1 
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Group  A 


F.I. 

F.I. 

Bank _ ... 

. .  1 

Good.. . . 

.  1 

Dime--. 

_ _ _  4 

Funny _ _ 

. .  3 

Penny...  . , 

. . .  2 

Face  . . 

.  1 

Quarter. ..  „  . 

.  . . . . .  1 

None-. _ _ 

.  1 

Ilttiei., 

1 

KveH- _ _ 

.  1 

Isanti. 

. . .  1 

Mouth . . 

. .  1 

Jump  . 

.  1 

Have . 

1 

2.  HetuUng.  While  hunting  for  material  pertinent  to  our 
subject,  the  children  of  group  1)  found  the  story  of  ‘Mason 
and  the  (ioldcn  Fleece”  and  asked  to  study  that.  The 
remainder  of  their  reading  was  taken  from  “Lessons  in  Com¬ 
munity  and  Nntionai  Life.”  “Uncle  Sam’s  Secrets”  was 
found  to  he  so  full  of  interesting  and  worthwhile  information 
that  those  parts  which  deal  particularly  with  the  coinage  of 
money  were  rewritten  and  given  to  groups  D  and  B-C  for 
informational  rending.  Croup  B-C  also  read  the  “Golden 
Kiver.”  Croup  A  used  the  Boienius  Primer  which  contained 
nearly  enough  material  for  the  duration  of  the  unit.  Short 
stories  com|KMicd  by  the  children  were  placed  on  the  board. 
This  furnished  language  practice  os  well  as  reading.  The 
following  is  on  example  of  this  work. 

1  made  a  bank. 

Fred  and  Ruddy  made  a  bank,  too. 

My  bank  haa  a  head. 

My  liank  haa  a  now. 

My  bank  haa  two  eyca. 

My  bank  haa  a  funny  fare. 

3.  banguage.  —T\\*  work  in  group  D  consisted  of  oral 
discussions  and  reproduction  of  “Uncle  Sam’s  Secrets.” 
Stories  were  written  on  the  following  subjects:  “A  Visit  to 
a  United  States  Mint”;  “A  Story  of  Ancient  Times”; 
“Studying  about  Money”;  and  “Substitute  for  Money.” 

Group  B-C  wrote  two  stories,  “The  life  of  a  Penny”  and 
“How  I  Made  My  Bank”,  both  written  in  the  first  person. 
In  addition  to  these  they  composed  original  rhymes.  Each 
child  wrote  three  or  more.  Examples  are: 

If  you  oan  tell  the  time, 

1  will  give  you  a  dime. 

I  asked  my  father  for  a  dollar, 

To  buy  myself  a  aloe  new  collar. 
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Smokcy  ia  a  very  funny  man, 

He  drives  the  fire  truck  with  one  hand. 
He  puts  his  money  in  tiie  Imnk 
And  hears  it  go,  “clink,  clank,  clank." 


Group  A  made  up  oral  stories  which  wen*  written  on  the 
board  and  read.  Later  they  were  copied  hy  the  children. 

4.  Arithmetic. — There  ia  such  an  abundance  of  material 
for  this  subject  that  little  need  be  said  about  it.  Since 
every  business  transaction  involves  currency,  it  only  renuiiim 
to  fit  the  work  to  individual  needs  of  tho  pupil,  (imup  1), 
in  addition  to  those  problems  in  which  cost  and  change 
were  computed,  learned  to  write  receipts  and  checks  and  to 
endorse  checks.  They  discussed  the  various  ways  by  which 
money  could  be  sent  from  place  to  place. 

Group  B-C  received  practice  in  fundamentals,  using  the 
dollar  and  cent  signs  in  each.  Group  A  learned  to  indicate 
cents,  using  the  zero  and  decimal  point,  and  they  continued 
their  work  with  the  multiplication  tables. 


5.  Social  science.— The  history  of  money  and  the  necessity 

for  constant  improvement  in  the  monetary  systems  of  this 
and  other  countries  furnished  topics  for  interesting  discus¬ 
sions.  Maps  were  used  to  locate  the  assay  offices,  the  mints, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  A  map  of 
mineral  products  was  used  to  locate  the  gold  and  silver  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  The  routes  from  to 

offices  and  to  mints  were  traced  on  the  political  map. 

6.  Handwork— This  unit  furnishes  little  handwork.  How¬ 
ever,  all  the  children  made  banks.  They  received  their 
inspiration  for  these  from  the  story  which  group  A  was 
reading  in  the  Bolenius  Primer,  “Riddle,  Riddle,  Ran  turn  ” 
Powder  boxes  painted  to  represent  a  darky’s  head  were 
mounted  on  wooden  shouldere  attached  to  a  wooden  Hn. 
A  brightly  colored  shirt  and  tie  added  to  the  effect.  A  slit 
m  the  back  completed  the  bank.  Some  of  the  children 
made  dime  savers  from  small  boxes,  and  one  boy  made  a 

m  mutation  of  a  grandfather’s  dock. 

P°Htical  map  ^d  a  relief  map  of 
the  United  States  accompanied  by  pictures,  helped  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  visualize  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  mines  are 
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A  loom  with  a  bit  of  wampum  weaving  set  up  in  it,  also  some 
shells  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Indians  as  wampum,  were  a 
source  of  interest  and  instruction. 

Coins,  paper  money,  blank  cheeks,  and  drafts  helped  to 
maintain  interest  and  acquaint  the  pupil  with  various  forms 
of  currency. 

8.  Special  activities.— Coins  of  different  countries  were 
placed  on  a  table  and  the  pupils  given  ample  opportunity  to 
observe  and  feel  them.  One  of  their  number  was  then  blind¬ 
folded  and  a  coin  placed  in  his  hand  for  identification. 

Another  sense-training  game  was  played  by  placing  the 
coins  as  liefore,  giving  the  pupils  a  chance  to  observe  them, 
then  removing  one  or  more  of  the  coins.  The  child  who  could 
name  the  missing  coin  was  allowed  to  arrange  the  coins  the 
next  time. 

The  unit  closed  with  an  assembly  in  the  room.  The  chil¬ 
dren  rend  aloud  the  stories  and  rhymes  they  had  composed 
and  played  sense  guinea  with  the  coins. 

ATTITUDES  ACHIEVED 

1 .  A  renewed  interest  in  thrift  was  shown  by  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  children  banking  in  the  school  bank. 

2.  Children  made  a  greater  effort  to  conserve  school  mate¬ 
rials,  such  as  paper  toweling,  crayons,  etc. 

TEST  USED  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  ACTIVITY 

1.  Name  three  ways  of  mining  gold —  — ■ , - ,  — — — . 

2.  When  metal  la  taken  from  the  mine  It  la  called  — — — . 

8.  The  place  where  coina  are  made  la  called  a  ■■  -  ■■  . 

4.  The  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving  la  a  — — . 

A.  Give  an  example  of  bartering  In  modern  times - . 

0.  A  Canadian  dime  la  worth  10  oenta  In  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  or 
Minneaota,  but  It  paaaea  for  only  8  cents  In  8t.  Louis,  Mo. 
Can  you  explain  why? - . 

7.  What  coin  is  called  an  eagleT  ■" 

8.  What  la  a  half  eagleT  — — — . 

9.  What  la  a  double  eagleT  — — — . 

10.  How  many  eagles  in  S100T - — . 

11.  Whose  portrait  la  on  our  newest  penny? - . 

12.  Name  six  United  States  coins - , - , - , 


13.  A  goldsmith  la  one  who 
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Fill  in  the  blanks  with  the  true  ironl# 

1.  When  gold  and  silver  are  taken  from  the  mine  they  are  railed 


2.  The  place  where  gold  and  silver  are  coined  is  a 

3.  The  word  that  means  to  mix  metals  is  . 

4.  Gold  was  discovered  in  California  in  the  year  ■  -  -  , 

5.  Throe  fourths  of  a  dollar  are - —  . 

6.  A  shilling  is  worth - 

7.  Pence  means - . 

8.  United  States  mints  an*  located  at  — -  (  — 

9.  Three  ways  of  mining  gold  are  ,  «  —  -  *  ■  f 

10.  The  man  who  went  after  the  golden  fleece  wa*  - .  , 

11.  People  prefer  using  *>aper  money  rather  than  gold  U*eaum»  gold  ia 


12.  Two  ways  of  sending  money  to  foreign  coimtrie*  art*  by 


13.  A  person  who  makes  false  money  i«  a  - - . 

14.  A  penny  is  95  percent  copiier.  What  jiercent  in  alloy?  . - 

15.  United  States  assay  offices  are  located  at  - - 

16.  A  rim  is  stamped  on  a  coin  to  — — . 

17.  To  separate  the  ore  into  its  parte  and  examine  the  part*  is  the 

business  of  the - . 

18.  You  may  send  money  anywhere  in  the  United  State*  Ity  - - , 

19.  When  a  coin  is  badly  worn  it  ia - . 

20.  The  first  weights  used  in  weighing  small  objects  were  — - -»  ■. . 
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XI.  A  NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSLIM 

By  JtiLK  B.  Davis,  HtiUit  Cnrk%  Mtrh. 

[Note. — Nature  i«  a  living  t*htiMnii#r  to  the  inteivut  of  tin*  n  lnrilni 
child  if  the  introduction  is  math*  in  tin*  right  svnv .  Ahntrnrtmiis  **r 
generalizations  from  afar  do  not  appeal,  but  clnsr  nmtaet  ^*tdng  and 
handling  the  objects  themselves  i«  a  ennerete  ninth*  of  itppr<mrh 
that  rarely  fails  to  arouse  inti‘rest  in  the  life  about  hint. I 


My  special  room  for  mentally  retarded  eldldren  hits  uu 
enrollment  of  19,  7  of  them  Negroes.  They  range  in  ehmim* 
logical  age  from  6  to  1 1  years,  and  in  mental  age  from  serious 
defectives  to  those  with  intelligence  quotients  as  high  ns 
85.  However,  most  of  them  have  intelligence  quotients 
between  60  and  70.  There  are  12  hoys  ami  only  7  girls. 

The  school  as  a  whole  consists  of  a  kindergarten  and 
grades  1  to  6,  inclusive,  with  n  total  enrollment  of  ;tao.  The 
teaching  staff  includes  the  principal  and  1 1  teachers,  The 
school  system  is  very  progressive  and  tolerant,  giving  eneh 
teacher  enough  latitude  to  solve  her  own  problems.  The 
location  of  the  school  is  such  that  it  draws  children  from  the 
poorest  homes  in  town,  and  my  children  come  from  the  least 
desirable  of  these  poor  homes.  Little,  if  any,  attempt  is  made 
to  teach  them  honesty,  truthfulness,  fair  play,  or  cooperation. 
Of  course,  initiative  in  school  is  totally  lacking,  since  in  other 
rooms  brighter  children  always  took  tho  lead.  This  lack  of 
initiative,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  was  little  or  no 
reading  ability  apparent,  necessitated  a  great  deal  of  guidance 
and  help. 


iU  to  enuaren  toward  a  project  one  very  significant 

fact  influenced  me.  Before  this  year,  this  school  had  no 
special  room  for  the  lower  grades,  hence  all  of  my  children 
came  to  me  from  regular  rooms,  where  they  had  either  failed 
continually  or  had  been  promoted  because  of  their  age  The 
children  having  experienced  nothing  but  failure,  I  felt  that 
the  most  important  point  was  to  have  an  activity  that  would 
be  familiar  to  the  children,  that  would  bo  easy  for  them  to 
comprehend,  and  thus  would  lead  to  success.  ’  1  hoped  that 
success  in  one  activity  would  breed  a  healthy  attitude  toward 
work,  and  that  it  would  be  a  beginning  in  securing  a  better 
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attitude  toward  all  desirable  habits.  1  hoped  also  to  stimulate 
an  interest  in  the  skills,  especially  in  reading. 

1  tried  through  the  usual  methods  to  find  out  where  the 
real  interests  of  the  children  were  centered,  watching  their 
reactions  to  pictures  which  1  showed  them,  to  stories  which  I 
told  or  read  to  them,  and  to  various  articles  which  I  placed 
around  the  room,  such  os  dolls,  doll  dishes,  lumber,  paint, 
etc.  They  were  rather  bored  with  these  things,  however. 
They  had  similar  activities  in  other  rooms;  it  all  spelled 
inferiority  and  failure  for  them.  Any  trip  out  of  their  own 
inunediate  environment  seemed  to  bewilder  them  with  its 
complexity,  making  them  want  to  come  back  to  school. 

The  children  themselves,  as  might  bo  expected,  solved  the 
problem  for  me.  They  began  bringing  in  fall  loaves.  1  had 
been  encouraging  them  to  keep  our  room  attractive.  Then, 
sensing  my  interest  in  their  contributions,  they  began 
bringing  everything  they  could  find.  They  brought  things 
from  the  river  and  river  banks,  from  woods,  from  vacant  lots, 
from  any  place  and  every  place.  Finally,  one  boy  brought  a 
fossil  of  a  bee-hive.  The  children  seemed  quite  interested, 
so  1  explained  in  simple  words  and  with  the  aid  of  pictures  how 
fossils  uro  made.  Because  this  was  close  enough  to  their  own 
daily  life  to  be  familiar  and  yet  had  a  novel  slant,  the  interest 
of  the  whole  room  was  aroused.  Here  was  my  unit  of  work. 

My  first  Btep  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  our  very  excellent  city 
museum,  where  1  made  notes  on  the  things  which  were 
common  enough  to  be  fairly  familiar  to  the  children.  Then, 
after  gathering  suitable  pictures  from  every  available  source, 
1  began  to  tell  the  children  about  the  interesting  things  one 
could  see  in  our  museum,  leading  them  very  slowly  from  the 
known  and  extremely  familiar  items  to  the  unknown  and 
interestingly  new  things  to  be  seen.  All  encouragement  was 
given  them  to  bring  in  any  of  the  things  we  had  talked  about 
or,  better  still,  articles  that  had  not  been  mentioned  or  items 
of  information. 

Soon  my  work  was  rewarded  by  hearing  one  child  express  a 
desire  to  visit  the  museum,  then  by  hearing  all  the  other 
children  expressing  a  like  desire.  Of  course  I  lost  no  time 
in  taking  them  on  the  trip,  hoping  they  would  find  the 
museum  interesting  and  provocative,  but  not  so  new  as  to 
bewilder  them.  Much  to  my  delight,  the  children  could 
mow  w  t 
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hardly  be  tom  away  from  the  place  when  our  time  was  up, 
They  were  enraptured  with  everything  they  saw,  from  the 
cases  of  butterflies  to  the  strange  stuffed  animals  mid  various 
skeletons.  The  exhibition  of  eggs  brought  out  many  excla¬ 
mations  about  the  contrasting  sizes-  from  eggs  that  were 
as  small  as  a  bean  to  the  huge  ostrich  eggs  ■  interesting  to 
them  because  they  had  the  familiar  bird  and  hen  eggs  to 
use  as  a  yardstick.  Even  my  little  introverts  were  talking 
volubly,  asking  questions,  and,  most  encouraging  of  all, 
volunteering  a  few  bits  of  information. 

On  our  return  to  school,  I  found  the  children  overflowing 
not  only  with  enthusiasm  but  with  constructive  suggestions. 
They  wanted  to  have  a  museum  of  their  own,  so  the  project 
started  immediately.  We  had  quite  a  small  collection 
already,  but  now  they  brought  in  new  things  with  a  keener 
and  more  discriminating  taste.  We  had  a  varied  collection: 
Birds’  eggs  and  nests,  living  crayfish  and  skeleton  crayfishes, 
caterpillars,  cocoons,  bee  hives  and  the  fossil  bee  hive,  an 
interesting  collection  of  stones,  and  many  other  articles. 
Soon  I  found  the  children  making  simple  pictures  of  various 
things  they  had  seen  in  the  museum,  and  these  pictures 
became  as  much  a  part  of  our  museum  as  the  real  objects. 

As  the  need  arose,  the  children  decided  to  erect  a  building 
in  which  to  house  our  relics.  Even  though  crudely  planned 
and  poorly  executed,  it  was  initiated  and  built  by  the  children 
themselves.  Always  before  they  had  been  relegated  to  the 
background  by  brighter  and  more  aggressive  children  and 
the  act  of  really  creating  gave  them  infinite  satisfaction. 

Checking  up  on  the  activity,  I  felt  the  results  had  been 
very  beneficial  and  far  reaching.  In  the  matter  of  nfrill0] 
the  activity  brought  a  marked  improvement.  Because  the 
children  had  an  inner  desire  to  work,  they  by*  santed 
themselves  to  their  utmost  limit.  Several  little  artists  who 
were  naturally  clever  with  their  hands  were  discovered  and 
the  constructive  ability  of  all  was  increased.  An  interest 
m  reading  developed.  The  usual  method  of  teaching  children 
to  read  by  presenting  sentences,  then  phrases,  and  then 
words  was  utterly  impossible  for  my  children.  However 
single  words  with  a  real  meaning  were  presented  to  them  by 
labeling  the  different  articles  as  they  were  brought  in  to¬ 
gether  with  the  name  of  the  donor.  Since  they  were  vitally 
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interested,  the  words  made  a  lasting  impression.  Later  on 
we  were  able  to  make  up  very  simple  stories  about  our 
museum.  The  activity  was  rich  in  language  content,  since 
the  children  had  something  to  talk  about  that  they  were 
interested  in  and  could  talk  about.  • 

The  activity  opened  up  a  field  of  associative  learnings  for 
future  use.  Nature  study  and  animal  study  were,  naturally, 
the  foremost  suggestions.  An  interest  in  other  localities 
was  created  by  telling  the  children  of  the  museums  I  had 
seen  in  Washington,  D.C.,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St. 
Louis.  Astronomy  in  a  very  simplified  form,  travel,  and 
various  other  fields  were  opened  for  future  exploration. 

The  children  had  started  with  a  hopeless  feeling  that  they 
were  incapable  of  doing  any  constructive  work.  While  this 
attitude  could  not  be  changed  entirely  in  one  activity  or 
even  in  one  year,  still  the  change  seemed  almost  miraculous. 
As  one  boy  said,  “Yes,  I’m  lazy.  My  daddy  is  lazy  and  I’m 
going  to  grow  up  just  like  him.”  But  under  the  contagion  of 
the  group  spirit,  how  could  he  be  anything  but  busily  helpful? 
Here  was  something  familiar  enough  to  insure  success,  yet 
new  enough  to  be  fascinating.  The  cooperative  spirit 
improved,  bickering  lessened,  and,  most  important  as  an 
opening  wedge,  school  was  not  a  place  of  dread,  but  a  place 
of  enjoyment. 

The  children  who  had  formerly  been  dull  and  apathetic, 
not  caring  to  try  to  do  anything  for  fear  of  failure,  were  now 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  their  chairs,  eyes  bright  and  showing 
real  enjoyment  in  their  work.  The  next  problem  they 
attacked  was  solved  much  more  readily  through  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  initiative  developed  in  this  project.  While  their 
span  of  interest  continued  extremely  short  and  variable, 
tempers  hot  and  habits  bad,  and  a  very  great  deal  still  to 
be  accomplished,  my  main  purpose  had  been  achieved. 
My  children  were  now  willing  io  try! 
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XII.  A  STUDY  OF  COTTON 

By  Zbnobia  Lyles,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

[Note. — Informational  as  well  as  practical  this  study  of  cotton 
proved  to  be.  It  provided  the  means  for  both  appreciation  and 
expression.  Creative  activities  are  quite  as  essential  for  the  retarded 
child  as  for  the  normal  or  gifted.] 


The  activity  here  described  was  carried  out  with  a  mixed 
group  of  15  mentally  retarded  colored  children  assigned  to 
special  schools  for  individual  instruction.  The  children  had 
intelligence  quotients  ranging  from  41  to  67  and  chronological 
ages  ranging  from  9  to  15  years. 

Twelve  of  the  children  in  the  group  came  from  the  average 
homes  to  be  found  in  the  colored  districts  located  in  the 
industrial  centers  of  the  city.  Three  children  were  living 
in  homes  which  were  undesirable  places  for  good  living  condi¬ 
tions. 

THE  PREVIEW  OF  THE  ACTIVITY 

In  planning  this  activity  for  the  group,  I  had  in  mind  two 
important  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  opportunities  which  it  offers  for  individual 
growth  in  social  living,  health,  habits  of  work  and  play, 
ability  to  use  the  tool  subjects,  ability  to  acquire  resourceful¬ 
ness,  appreciation  of  the  work  of  others,  and  efficiency  in 
the  use  of  leisure  time? 

2.  What  helps  does  my  teaching  environment  offer? 

(a)  Public-school  museum. 

(1)  A  complete  cotton  exhibit. 

(2)  A  film  on  the  growing  of  cotton. 

(b)  Public  library. 

(1)  Books  on  cotton. 

(2)  Pictures  for  room  use. 

<c)  Art  museum. 

(1)  Woven  textiles. 

(2)  Looms. 

i (d)  Dress  and  shirt  factories,  making  garments  on  a  large  scale, 
(e)  Laundries,  washing  and  ironing  clothes  on  a  large  scale. 
{/)  Experiences  of  parents  who  have  moved  from  the  States 
where  much  cotton  is  grown. 
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HOW  THE  ACTIVITY  WAS  STARTED 

The  girls  in  the  class  wanted  to  make  wash  dresses.  Whon 
two  of  the  girls  decided  to  make  ensembles,  a  younger  girl  not 
knowing  the  meaning  of  the  expression  wanted  to  know  what 
they  called  an  “ensemble  dress.”  The  reply  which  was  given 
in  answering  her  question  was  not  adequate,  and  she  asked  to 
be  shown  a  picture  of  one.  A  real  interest  in  the  collection  of 
a  few  magazines  with  the  pictures  of  dresses  was  aroused. 
The  girls  cut  out  pictures  of  the  dresses  which  they  liked  best, 
collected  samples  of  wash  materials,  and  placed  them  on  a 
large  table  for  inspection. 

The  actual  experience  of  collecting  samples,  selecting  pat¬ 
terns  and  materials,  finding  out  tho  amount  of  cloth  needed, 
looking  for  sale  prices,  cutting  and  making  the  dresses,  called 
forth  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  the  girls  to  know  more  about 
their  clothes. 

When  studying  and  judging  the  desirability  of  each  girl’s 
choice,  a  number  of  questions  came  up  for  discussion.  They 
were  listed  on  the  board.  The  following  questions  winch  are 
stated  in  the  exact  words  of  a  boy  in  tho  class  aroused  tho 
interest  of  the  boys  as  well  as  that  of  the  girls: 

“Why  does  the  storekeeper  down  our  way  charge  98  cents 
for  a  cotton  dress  and  want  you  to  pay  $9.98  for  a  woolen 
dress?  Why  is  cotton  material  cheaper  than  woolen  mate¬ 
rial?”  The  answering  of  this  question  was  a  direct  lead  to 
the  study  of  the  production  of  cotton  from  which  was 
developed  our  unit  of  work. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ACTIVITY 

Two  of  the  boys  in  tho  class  had  some  interesting  and 
realistic  experiences  in  the  cotton  holds  of  their  former  homes 
in  the  Southern  States.  They  wore  in  a  simple  and  under¬ 
standing  way  able  to  give  considerable  information  concerning 
the  production  of  cotton.  Many  wore  interested  in  collecting 
pictures  of  cotton  fields  and  placing  them  in  a  largo  record 
book  in  which  all  information  concerning  the  study  of  cotton 
was  kept.  The  best  readers  cut  a  few  articlos  from  the  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  The  group  composed  a  letter  to  a 
fanner  in  McKenzie,  Tenn.,  and  asked  him  to  bring  some 
cotton  bolls  when  he  made  his  visit  to  the  city.  The  cotton 
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was  sent  by  mail,  and  a  card  arrived  a  few  days  after _ 

bolls.  The  children  sent  a  simple  letter  of  appreciation  to 
the  man.  Many  new  words  were  called  for  before  the  letter 
met  the  approval  of  all  in  the  class. 

A  sand-table  representation  of  plantation  life  was  carried 
out  by  the  children  having  very  low  mental  ages,  while  the 
older  boys  made  a  simple  map  study  of  the  cotton-growing 
States.  Drawings  showing  city  life  and  plantation  life 
were  made  and  a  short  description  was  written  under  each 
picture. 

After  the  cotton  had  been  examined  in  the  bolls,  the  group 
separated  the  cotton  seeds  from  the  fiber.  A  simple  study 
of  the  cotton  gin  as  a  labor-saving  device  was  brought  in 
with  the  study  of  Eli  Whitney's  gin,  invented  in  1793.  Two 
hand  cards  were  borrowed  for  the  carding  of  the  cotton  into 
“slivers.” 

Samples  of  all  the  available  things  made  of  cotton  and  its 
byproducts  were  collected.  Each  child  with  some  guidance 
and  help  made  a  contribution  to  this  exhibit  of  thread,  gar¬ 
ments,  bandages,  bedding,  soap,  and  rubberized  cotton  fab¬ 
rics.  Discussing  the  use  of  each  gave  a  chance  for  much 
free  expression.  Having  this  material  on  hand,  the  class 
decided  to  have  a  store.  Shelves  were  made,  prices  printed, 
and  all  the  materials  properly  labeled  and  arranged  in  the 
store.  ,  , 

After  gaining  an  acquaintance  with  the  (rf  cotton, 

the  children  wanted  to  know  how  the  cotton  w&s  in&de  into 
cloth.  Simple  hand  spindles  were  made  of  rods  Of  the  size  of 
a  pencil  and  sharpened  at  both  ends  with  a  weight  near  the 
lower  end.  After  the  pupils  had  spun  cotton  threads,  they 
became  mterested  in  pictures  of  old  colonial  spinning  wheels, 
and  niade  a  c&reful  inspection  of  one  found  in  an  old  furniture 
dealer's  Store.  Home  weaving  and  factory  weaving  were 
compared  in  many  ways.  Looms  of  various  types  were 
made — frame  looms  for  weaving  rugs,  cardboard  looms  for 
weaving  hat  bands  and  bags,  and  box  looms  for  rugs  and 
scarfs. 

The  children  made  notes  on  the  use  of  cotton  materials  in 
their  homes.  The  following  “Notes  on  Cheesecloth”  are 
typical: 
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Cheesecloth  is  a  loosely  woven  cotton  material.  Because  it  was  used 
for  wrapping  cheese,  it  received  the  name  of  cheesecloth. 

Uses — We  use  gauze  to  make  simple  bandages. 

We  use  cheesecloth  for  curtains. 

We  use  it  for  pressing  cloths. 

We  use  it  for  dust  cloths. 

ftimilflr  notes  were  written  under  samples  of  muslin,  ping- 
ham,  and  oilcloth. 

Discussion  of  the  parents’  work  in  providing  children  with 
clothes  led  to  talks  on  the  care  of  clothes.  The  girls  had 
actual  experience  in  washing  stockings,  handkerchiefs,  and 
towels.  A  few  of  the  younger  cliildren  cut  out,  mounted,  and 
labeled  the  articles  washed  and  the  equipment  used.  The 
boys  made  wash  benches  and  small  ironing  boards.  Clothes 
bags  were  also  made. 

Simple  textile  tests  were  made  in  order  that  the  pupils 
might  be  able  to  identify  cotton  fibers  in  materials.  They 
found  that  cotton  burns  with  a  flash  leaving  no  deposits,  and 
that  wool  burns  more  slowly,  forming  beads  at  the  end  and 
giving  off  an  odor  like  burning  hair  or  feathers.  These  tests 
were  made  when  a  boy  brought  in  an  old  sweater  sleeve  and 
asked  if  it  were  made  of  wool  or  cotton. 

Cretonnes,  chintzes,  percales,  and  the  very  much  in  vogue 
printed  ginghams  came  up  for  discussion  when  the  group 
wanted  to  know  if  the  designs  were  painted  on  the  cloth. 
When  learning  about  the  dyeing  of  cloth  the  girls  made  sten¬ 
cils  for  curtains  and  painted  oilcloth  luncheon  sets.  The 
boys  cut  designs  out  of  linoleum  blocks  and  printed  designs 
on  their  ties.  Plain  white  handkerchiefs  were  tied  and  dyed. 

A  special  study  was  made  of  Indian  dyes,  vegetable  dyes, 
and  commercial  dyes.  The  dyeing  experiences  were  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  children  and  placed  on  the  bulletin  board.  A 
new  reading  vocabulary  developed. 

SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Making  dresses  (seven  girls  made  dresses). 

2.  Making  cotton  thread. 

3.  Seeding  cotton. 

4.  Carding  cotton. 

5.  Making  a  spindle. 
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6.  Making  looms. 

7.  Weaving  rugs,  bags,  and  bands. 

8.  Learning  to  do  spool  knitting. 

9.  Making  a  large  cotton  book. 

10.  Studying  the  designs  on  cotton  materials. 

11.  Knowing  cretonnes,  percales,  ginghams. 

12.  Making  curtains. 

13.  Making  charts. 

14.  Making  tests  for  cotton. 

15.  Making  dyes  for  cloth  to  be  dyed. 

16.  Trying  out  vegetable  and  fruit  dyes. 

17.  Making  designs.  • 

18.  Studying  the  effect  of  cleaning  on  fabric. 

19.  Making  stencils  for  scarfs. 

20.  Making  oilcloth  sets. 

21.  Cutting  a  block  printer. 

22.  Tie-dyeing  handkerchiefs. 

23.  Making  a  batik  scarf. 

24.  Making  stands  and  posters  for  the  exhibit. 

HOW  THE  ACTIVITY  CLOSED 

The  children  wanted  to  share  their  experiences  with  others 
and  decided  to  ask  their  mothers  to  come  out  to  see  the  things 
that  were  made  in  class.  An  older  girl  suggested  that  a 
program  be  given  if  the  parents  were  to  be  invited. 

It  proved  profitable  to  close  the  unit  of  work  with  an  exhibit 
representing  the  complete  unit.  The  children  made  plans  for 
the  exhibit.  A  program  was  arranged.  Invitations  were 
written  and  sent  to  the  parents.  When  the  children  were 
arranging  the  different  articles  into  groups  to  be  placed  in  an 
assigned  space  or  on  a  table,  there  was  much  evidence  of 
worth-while  living  and  planning  together.  They  put  up  the 
exhibit  and  were  able  to  explain  it  to  the  parents  and  visitors. 
The  program  included  many  features,  such  as  the  following: 
The  boys  made  up  a  drill  called  “Picking  Cotton.” 

“Old  Black  Joe”  was  dramatized. 

The  girls  exhibited  the  dresses  which  they  had  made. 

One  girl  read  a  selection  which  told  about  the  different  ways 
to  remove  ink  and  paint  stains. 

Each  group  explained  a  part  of  the  exhibit. 
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OUTCOMES  OF  THE  ACTIVITY  IN  TERMS  OF 
INDIVIDUAL  AND  GROUP  GROWTH 


1.  General  habits  and  attitudes. 

Each  child  accomplished  something  that  was  considered 
worth  while. 

They  were  happy  to  know  when  they  had  made  a  worth¬ 
while  contribution,  and  had  more  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  carry  out  other  activities. 

Each  child  learned  to  share  in  group  plans  anti  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

A  desirable  interest,  that  added  to  their  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  others,  was  aroimed. 

The  children  set  up  standards  of  work. 

Many  were  so  busy  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans 
that  they  got  out  of  the  habit  of  not  cooperating. 

2.  English. 

The  unit  of  work  presented  many  situations  in  which 
expression,  oral  and  written,  was  necessary. 

There  was  a  very  noticeable  change  in  the  ability  of  the 
group  to  give  simple  reports  and  information,  to  tulk 
clearly  and  to  the  point,  to  read  directions  and  follow 
directions,  to  road  advertisements  and  descriptive 
materials. 

The  speaking  vocabulary  of  each  child  was  enlarged. 

The  poorer  readers  began  to  learn  the  meaning  of  symbols 
in  concrete  associations. 

An  interest  in  library  books  was  developed. 

Much  of  their  leisure  time  waB  spent  in  reading. 

3.  Social  studies. 

All  the  children  had  some  knowledge  of  the  importance 
of  the  cotton  industry  to  the  comfort  and  well  being  of 
people. 

They  became  interested  in  life  in  the  South. 

4.  Science. 

An  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  cycle  from  seed  to  plant,  of 
the  different  seasons  and  of  the  enemies  of  the  cotton 
plant  was  gained. 
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5.  Arithmetic. 

The  children  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  cost  of 
materials. 

There  was  much  growth  in  the  ability  to  work  out  prac¬ 
tical  problems  concerning  the  buying,  selling,  and 
measuring  of  materials. 

They  began  to  read  advertisements  and  to  make  a  com¬ 
parison  of  prices. 

6.  Health. 

All  the  children  became  more  interested  in  keeping  their 
clothes  clean  and  in  wanting  to  be  dean  in  the  home  as 
well  as  in  public. 

They  were  able  to  apply  their  knowledge  of  a  few  of  the 
first-aid  principles,  and  the  use  of  cotton  when  neces¬ 
sary. 

A  real  interest  in  personal  appearance  was  evident. 
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XIII.  A  STUDY  OF  TREES 

By  Myrtle  Arbuckle,  Karwatt  City>  Mo. 

[Note. — Here  is  another  visit  with  nature — this  time  limited  to  the 
specialized  realm  of  trees.  We  find  that  the  ntutiy  offers  abundant 
material  for  tying  together  all  subjects  of  the  curriculum  through  a 
common  center  of  interest  and  coordinated  activities.) 


The  community  in  which  this  activity  was  carried  on  is 
a  home-owning  district,  with  parents  willing  to  cooperate 
■with  the  school  in  the  making  of  good  citizens.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  few  professional  people,  several  merchants,  and 
many  tradespeople  and  laborers.  The  community  activities 
center  about  the  school  and  about  the  throe  neighborhood 
churches.  There  is  much  open  space,  an  interest  in  garden¬ 
ing,  and  a  pride  in  the  appearance  of  homes. 

The  activity  was  carried  on  with  an  ungraded  class  repre¬ 
senting  fifth-  and  sixth-grade  levels.  There  were  30  children 
in  the  group  with  IQ's  ranging  from  70  to  80.  Their  ages 
range  from  10  to  15  years. 

THE  SITUATION 

The  project  was  initiated  by  3  boys  who  brought  some 
acorns  to  school.  They  asked  the  teacher  if  all  were  acorns 
since  they  were  unlike  in  appearance  and  taste.  The 
teacher  had  them  ask  other  children  in  the  room.  Only  3 
boys  knew  that  they  came  from  oak  trees.  The  boys  said 
they  would  bring  some  leaves  from  the  trees  to  school. 
From  the  study  of  those  leaves  the  tree  project  started. 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  learn  the  common  trees  of  the  vicinity  and  gain  an  appreciation 

of  their  values. 

2.  To  realize  the  value  and  necessity  of  conserving  the 

forests. 

#•  To  give  pleasure  to  the  individual  pupils. 

!  4.  To  give  pupils  a  greater  Interest  in  geography. 
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SPECIFIC  AIMS 

1.  To  learn  how  to  identify  trees  by  their  leaves,1  bark,  blossoms, 

fruit,  and  shape. 

2.  To  learn  to  know  the  parts  of  a  tree,  such  as  roots,  trunk,  branches, 

leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit. 

3.  To  learn  a  few  of  the  common  tree  families,  such  as  the  maple,  oak, 

rose,  willow,  etc. 

4.  To  learn  something  about  the  way  trees  breathe  in  carbon  dioxide 

and  give  out  oxygen. 

5.  To  learn  some  facts  about  how  forests  enrich  and  retain  soil. 

6.  To  learn  some  uses  of  trees,  such  as  building  houses,  bridges, 

furniture,  etc. 

7.  To  learn  how  trees  produce  rosin,  maple  sugar,  and  foods  of  various 

kinds. 

8.  To  learn  how  our  forests  are  preserved  for  economic  and  aesthetic 

needs  by  forest  service  work  and  national  reserves. 

PROCEDURE 

A.  Activities  Carbibd  on 

1.  Leaf  collections  were  made  by  the  class. 

2.  Field  trips  were  taken  to  Swope  Park  and  woods. 

3.  Booklets  on  trees  were  made. 

4.  Magazine  clippings  and  pictures  were  collected. 

5.  Samples  of  wood  from  lumber  yards  were  collected. 

6.  Seeds  and  fruits  were  collected. 

7.  Original  poems  were  written. 

8.  Booklets  and  pamphlets  from  lumber  manufacturing  companies 

were  collected. 

9.  Lantern  slides  and  motion-picture  films  were  used  (from  Visual 

Education  Department) . 

10.  A  kraft  paper  reel  showing  trees  and  information  about  them  was 

made  for  the  Little  Theater. 

11.  A  lumber  mill  and  forest  were  designed  in  the  sand  table. 

B.  Methods  of  Woek 

1.  Each  child  selected  one  tree  seen  on  a  field  trip  and  drew  tree  and 

leaf. 

2.  Each  child  found  material  giving  all  the  uses  of  trees. 

3.  The  class  located  the  forests  in  each  group  of  States  in  the  United 

States. 

4.  Pupils  gave  reports  to  the  class  on  various  phases  of  the  life  and  use 

of  trees. 

5.  Each  child  brought  a  leaf  which  he  inked  with  green  ink,  and  pressed 

with  a  blotter  on  drawing  paper  to  make  the  outline.  He  then 
filled  in  the  outline  with  a  brush.  These  sheets  made  the  class 
booklet. 


i  Identification  by  leaves  was  the  easiest  method,  and  was  used  almost  entirely. 
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6.  Each  child  drew  a  tree  for  the  Little  Theater  reel.  The  bent  were 

selected.  Every  tree  in  the  reel  woh  made  by  a  different  child. 

7.  Several  children  were  appointed  to  give  apodal  attention  to  printing 

on  the  reel. 

8.  The  pupils  who  were  not  so  skillful  in  drawing  produced  a  lumber 

scene  in  the  sand  table. 

9.  Pupils  gave  reports  to  the  class  relative  to  marks  of  similarity  of 

trees  in  the  same  family;  compared  early  waste  of  trees  with  the 
practice  of  conservation. 

10.  The  tree  study  was  correlated  with  reading,  geography,  arithmetic, 

English,  and  art, 

11.  Drills  and  checks  were  used  when  needed. 

CORRELATED  SUBJECT  MATTER 

1.  Geography: 

(а)  Each  group  of  States  in  the  United  State**  was  studied  to 

find  what  trees  grow  there  and  why. 

(б)  National-forest  reservations  were  located, 

(c)  It  was  determined  what  group  of  States  produce  lumlwr, 

naval  stores,  maple  sugar,  etc, 

( d )  The  countries  producing  rubber  and  dyes  were  located. 

2.  Beading: 

(a)  Extensive  reading  for  facts  and  general  information  ainiut 

trees. 

(b)  Intensive  reading  to  secure  facts  for  oral  reports. 

3.  Arithmetic  (original  problems  were  made  almut  the  following 

subjects): 

(a)  Number  of  men  employed  In  lumtaring  and  in  the  manufac¬ 

turing  of  products  from  trees. 

(b)  Comparison  of  areas  now  covered  with  forests  with  those  of 

former  days. 

(c)  Values  of  lumbering  industries. 

4.  English: 

(a)  Oral  and  written  reports  on  trees  were  given. 

(b)  Original  poems  wore  written. 

5.  Spelling:  Meaning  and  spelling  of  new  words  In  the  tree  vocabulary 

were  learned. 

6.  Art: 

(a)  Posters  were  drawn. 

(b)  Leaf  books  Bhowing  types  of  trees  were  made. 

(c)  Reel  for  Little  Theater  was  made. 

(d)  Leaf  for  each  tree  seen  on  field  trip  was  mounted. 

7.  Nature  study: 

(a)  Names  of  common  trees  and  tree  families  were  learned. 

(b)  Parts  of  tree  were  learned* 

(e)  Usee  of  trees  were  studied. 

(d)  Means  of  nourishment  and  life  for  trees  were  studied. 
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8.  Citizenship: 

(а)  Spirit  of  cooperation  was  increased. 

(б)  Satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  pleasant  talk  about  trees  were 

developed. 

(c)  An  appreciation,  a  knowledge,  and  a  love  of  trees  were 
developed. 
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XIV.  THE  TOY  ORCHESTRA 

By  Georgia  F.  Isaac,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

[Note. — There  is  no  field  that  gives  greater  opportunity  for  creative 
activity  than  music.  This  account  shows  how  the  pupils  in  one  spocial 
class  were  led  to  an  appreciation  and  expression  of  musical  interests 
that  brought  delight  not  only  to  thomselves  but  to  others  who  listened 
to  their  performance.] 


The  activities  included  in  this  account  are  merely  sug¬ 
gestive.  No  teacher  will  wish  to  follow  them  exactly. 
Since  any  one  who  is  interested  can  find  a  wealth  of  material 
on  toy  orchestras  from  books  suggested  in  the  bibliography, 
I  have  omitted  numerous  details.  For  many  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  concerning  the  activity,  grateful  acknowledgment 
is  due  to  Mrs.  Nelle  C.  Taylor,  principal  of  Echandia  Street 
School. 

THE  SCHOOL 


Echandia  Street  School  is  a  development  center,  the 
enrollment  consisting  of  150  subnormal  children  divided 
into  groups  according  to  their  chronological  ages  and  ability 
to  adjust  socially.  The  school  is  located  in  a  neighborhood 
that  consists  largely  of  Italians,  Russians,  and  Mexicans. 
Nearly  all  of  the  pupils  come  from  very  poor  Mexican  homes 
where  the  parents  cannot  speak  English.  TW»des  the 
Mexican  children  there  are  several  Russian,  Armenian,  and 
Jewish  children  in  the  school. 


The  chronological  ages  of  the  boys  who  took  part  in  the 
activity  ranged  from  9  years  10  months  to  11  years  5  months. 
Their  I.Q.’s  ranged  from  44  to  78.  The  entire  group  of  28 
intermediate  boys  took  some  part  in  the  activity,  although 
^HtjOf  them  did  not  have  a  permanent  place  in  the  orchestra. 


OBJECTIVES 

To  endeavor,  through  actual  happy  experience,  to 
the  children  to  a  better  understanding  of  rhythm  and 

?  •  fr* 

2.  To  help  to  make  the  children  better 

>  th«tn  practice  in  cooperative  teamwork  and  by 

US  :  . 
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trying  to  develop  within  them  the  qualities  of  courtesy  and 
helpfulness  to  one’s  fellow-workers  in  everyday  living;  to 
help  the  boys  to  adjust  socially. 

3.  To  endeavor  to  instill  within  them  a  permanent  interest 
in  and  love  for  music. 


ACTIVITIES 

A.  Making  Toy  Instruments: 

I.  Bass  drum: 


Materials  used: 

(a) 

Nail  keg. 

(6) 

End  of  wooden  orange  crate  (for 
stand). 

(c) 

Old  leather  pillow  top. 

M) 

One  half  pint  red  paint. 

(e) 

Sandpaper. 

(/) 

Thumb  tacks. 

( B ) 

Small  amount  of  green,  blue,  and 
yellow  calcimine. 

(h) 

Paint  brush. 

m 

Hammer,  saw,  scissors,  pencil,  wrap¬ 
ping  paper,  chalk. 

U) 

Piece  of  doweling  and  spool  for  drum¬ 
stick. 

2.  Procedure: 

(а)  Make  stand  for  drum  to  rest  on  out 

of  two  pieces  of  one-half  inch  wood. 

(б)  Nail  keg  to  stand. 

(c)  Sandpaper  keg. 

(d)  Paint  keg  and  stand;  allow  to  dry. 

( e )  Plan  design  for  drum  on  wrapping 

paper. 

(/)  Draw  design  on  drum  with  chalk. 
(Chalk  marks  are  erased  easily  if 
mistakes  are  made.) 

( g )  Color  design  with  calcimine,  allow  to 
dry  and  shellac. 

(A)  Put  a  keg  on  end  over  a  piece  of 
wrapping  paper  and  trace  around 
it.  Cut  two  inches  on  the  outside 
of  the  line  to  make  pattern  for 
the  drumhead.  Fit  the  pattern 
over  the  keg  ends  to  make  sure  it 
is  the  right  size. 

(%)  Cut  two  leather  drumheads  the  size 
of  the  pattern. 

O’)  Soak  the  drumheads  in  water. 

(k)  Squeeze  as  dry  as  possible  by  hand 
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Making  Toy  Instruments — Continued. 

I.  Bass  drum — Continued. 

2.  Procedure — Continued. 

( l )  Stretch  firmly  over  the  keg  ends  and 
tack  in  place.  (Our  lx>ys  turned 
in  tho  edges  of  the  leather  to  make 
a  stronger  finish.)  Ah  the  leather 
dries  it  shrinks  and  gets  tighter.  It 
should  lie  watched  so  that  the  tacks 
may  be  removed  if  the  leather  begins 
to  tear. 

(m)  Smooth  a  whittled  stick  or  piece  of 
half  inch  doweling  and  fasten  a 
spool  to  the  end  of  it  for  a  drum¬ 
stick.  Pad  the  spool  with  cloth  or 
leather  so  that  your  drum  will  have 
a  softer  sound. 

II.  Horn: 

1.  Materials  used: 

(а)  Kazoo. 

(б)  Funnel. 

(c)  Cardboard  spool  such  as  those  on 

which  string  or  jute  is  wound. 

(d)  Glue. 

(s)  Paint  and  paint  brush, 

(/)  Gummed  tape. 

(i g )  Colored  string,  scissors. 

2.  Procedure: 

(а)  Wrap  end  of  funnel  with  narrow  strip 

of  gummed  tape. 

(б)  Glue  funnel  into  one  end  of  cardboard 

spool. 

(c)  Glue  kazoo  into  other  end  of  card¬ 

board  spool. 

(d)  Allow  glue  to  dry  thoroughly, 

(«)  Paint  horn  any  color, 

( f)  Make  a  tassel  of  string  to  decorate  it, 
if  desired. 

III.  Clapper: 

1.  Materials  used: 

(а)  Two  tin  bottle  tope, 

(б)  Thin  piece  of  wood. 

(c)  Sandpaper. 

(d)  Paint  and  paint  brush. 

(«)  Saw,  hammer,  nails- 
(/)  Pendl,  paper,  scissors. 

(?)  A  few  small  pebbles, 

1820G8°-83 - 6 
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A.  Making  Toy  Instruments — Continued. 

III.  Clapper — Continued. 

2.  Procedure: 

(a)  Fold  paper  and  cut  pattern  for  clapper. 

(b)  Trace  pattern  to  wood. 

(c)  Saw  out  clapper. 

(d)  Sandpaper  smooth. 

(e)  Put  pebbles  into  bottle  tops,  fitting 

the  insides  of  the  tops  carefully 
together. 

(f)  Nail  securely  to  round  part  of  wood, 
(i g )  Paint  any  color. 

IV.  Lute: 

1.  Materials  used: 

(a)  Cigar  box. 

(b)  Long  piece  of  wood  for  neck. 

(c)  Strings  from  guitar. 

(d)  Strip  of  wood  for  keys. 

(e)  Tools:  Hammer,  saw,  auger,  paint 

brush,  knife. 

(f)  Paint. 

(ff)  Glue. 

( h )  Sandpaper,  nails. 

2.  Procedure: 

(a)  Saw  triangular  hole  in  top  of  box. 
(6)  Shape  neck  of  lute  and  bore  holes  for 

tuning  keys. 

(c)  Cut  out  tuning  keys,  sandpaper  them 

and  fit  them  into  holes. 

(d)  Nail  box  shut. 

(e)  Slit  small  piece  of  wood  to  hold  strings 

and  nail  it  over  end  of  box. 

CO  Attach  strings  to  lute. 

( g )  Tune  to  piano. 

V.  Tambourine: 

1.  Materials  used: 

(cl)  Two  heavy  paper  plates. 

(b)  Red  paint  and  paint  brush. 

(c)  Pencil,  ruler,  and  paper  punch; 

(d)  Heavy  red  string. 

0)  Small  brass  bells. 

2.  Procedure:  ‘ 

(a)  Put  pencil  dots  two  inches  apart  and 
one-half  inch  from  edge  all  around 
each  plate. 

{&)  Fumfe  holes  on  pencil 
i  C#  border  to  represent  rim  oi 

together,  putlog  a  bell 
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Making  Tot  Instruments — Continued. 

VI.  Gourd: 

1.  Materials  used: 

(a)  Gourd. 

(b)  Sandpaper. 

(c)  Chalk. 

(d)  Calcimine. 

(e)  Paint  brush. 

( j )  Shellac. 

2.  Procedure: 

(a)  Clean  gourd  thoroughly  with  sand¬ 

paper. 

(b)  Draw  design  on  gourd  with  chalk. 

If  the  first  attempt  is  not  successful, 
it  may  be  erased  with  a  damp  cloth. 

(c)  Paint  design  with  calcimine. 

(d)  Give  the  gourd  a  thin  coat  of  shellac 

to  protect  the  design. 


VII.  Pipes  of  Pan: 

1.  Materials  used: 

(а)  Hollow  reeds  or  small  tubes. 

(б)  Stout  string,  thumb  tacks,  and  strip 

of  wood. 

(c)  Sand 

2.  Hints  on  making: 

(а)  Placing  sand  in  the  reed  raises  its  tone. 

(б)  When  shortening  reed  to  raise  the  tone 

it  is  better  to  use  sandpaper  than  a 
knife  because  less  can  be  removed 
with  sandpaper. 

)  Heeds  may  be  fastened  together  with 
cord,  wood,  and  thumb  tacks. 
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A.  Mazing  Toy  Instruments — Continued. 

VIII.  Can  of  shelled  pop  corn  (decorated  with  paint).  (Th 
makes  a  rather  pleasant  sound  with  which  to  bring : 
effects  of  rhythm.) 

IX.  Castanets: 

1.  Materials  used: 

(a)  Tin  lids  from  jars. 

(ft)  Strip  of  wood. 

(c)  Tools  (same  as  those  used  in  making 
clapper). 

2.  Hints  on  making: 

The  castanet  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  the 
clapper  with  the  exception  that  the  bottle 
lids  are  attached  loosely  so  that  they  will 
clap  together  when  played.  The  pebbles  are 
omitted. 

X.  Painted  small  tin  kettle  lids  for  cymbals. 

XI.  Baton  (made  of  dowel  painted  black). 

XII.  Battler  (made  of  oatmeal  box  with  chips  of  wood  inside). 

XIII.  Triangle  (made  of  metal  rod). 

XIV.  Snare  drum  (made  of  old  drum  frame  covered  with 

heavy  cloth  to  which  a  coat  of  shellac  was  applied). 

B.  Making  Other  Equipment: 

I.  Instrument  rack. 

II.  Serapes  for  uniforms. 

III.  Spanish  shawls  for  decorating  piano  and  walls: 

1.  Hemmed  square  of  unbleached  muslin. 

2.  Large  square  of  paper — to  plan  design. 

3.  Pencil,  carbon  paper,  pins. 

4.  Crayolas. 

5.  Hot  iron  to  set  colors. 

6.  Colored  string  for  fringe, 

IV.  Slides  of  activity: 

1.  Writing  brief  stories  for  slides. 

2.  Making  pictures  on  glass  slides  with  small  pen 

and  India  ink. 

(The  stories  may  be  typed  on  small  sheets  of 
transparent  cellophane  by  putting  a  piece  of 
carbon  paper  over  the  cellophane  and  releasing 
the  typewriter  ribbon  before  typing.  These 
sheets  may  be  placed  between  glass  slides  for 
showing.) 

V.  Invitations  written  for  “picture  show.” 

C.  Other  Classroom  Acnvrnns: 

I.  Making  booklets  for  records: 

1.  Writing  stories  of  work  done, 

(This  was  a  class  aotivity.) 

2.  Qopying  the  stories  into  the  booklets. 

3.  Drawing  pictures  of  instruments. 
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€.  Other  Classroom  Activities— Continued. 

II.  Writing  letters  to  music  companies  for  literature  on 
musical  instruments. 

III.  Playing  games  with  flash  cards  of  new  words  learned. 

IV.  Making  holders  from  cheese  boxes  for  word  cards  to  bo 

filed  alphabetically. 

V.  Computing  costs  of  materials  used  in  activity. 

VI.  Reading  from  the  music  appreciation  reader,  Storyland, 
by  Hazel  Kinscella.  This  book  was  obtained  in  sets 
from  the  Los  Angeles  City  School  Library. 

VII.  Listening  to  phonograph  records  and  instrumental 
music  suggested  by  the  lessons  in  Storyland. 

VIII.  Listening  to  musical  poems. 

IX.  Listening  to  musicians  at  Spanish  Club. 

X  Looking  at  pictures  representing  the  love  for  music: 

1.  Song  of  the  Lark. 

2.  Pipes  of  Pan. 

XI.  Operating  slide  machine  and  entertaining  at  **  picture 
show”. 

XII.  Playing  instruments  for  girls  to  dance. 

XIII.  Playing  at  the  annual  fiesta  of  the  school. 

XIV.  Playing  at  the  benefit  entertainment  of  tho  Spanish 

Club. 

XV,  Playing  at  carnival  of  Wilshire  CreBt  School. 

BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ACTIVITY 

The  activity  at  Echandia  Street  School  was  pupil-moti¬ 
vated.  Just  before  Halloween,  Raoul,  one  of  the  boys  of  the 
class,  brought  a  kazoo  to  which  he  had  fastened  a  wooden 
spring  to  represent  a  slide  trombone.  It  was  a  very  am  using 
affair  and  he  wanted  to  play  it  at  the  Halloween  party  that 
the  children  were  having  that  afternoon.  We  had  2  boys  in 
the  room  who  could  play  harmonicas,  and  they  asked  to  play 
-with  him.  The  2  harmonicas,  the  piano,  and  the  ridiculous 
slide  trombone  produced  a  couple  of  numbers  at  the  Halloween 
party  that  were  highly  entertaining  to  the  children  of  the 
whole  group.  The  boys  were  so  enthusiastic  over  the  music 
that  they  wanted  to  hear  it  over  and  over  again. 

The  following  week  the  boys  began  to  bring  to  school  all 
sorts  of  things  that  made  noise.  Whistles,  tin  drums,  tin 
horns,  Halloween  click-clacks,  and  kazooe  were  brought  in. 
They  all  wanted  to  try  to  play.  “Let’s  have  a  band  and  all 
play  together  ”,  suggested  one  of  the  boys.  “If  I  bring  some¬ 
thing,  may  I  play,  too?” 


iMTlttif! 
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Many  things  were  brought  in  that  could  not  be  used.  Hal¬ 
loween  tin  tambourines,  automobile  horns,  an  old  phonograph 
horn,  and  all  kinds  of  old  sheet  music.  The  children  had  the 
opportunity  of  trying  their  new  finds  and  then  of  deciding  in 
the  case  of  each  one  whether  it  would  improve  the  music  of 
the  original  trio.  In  almost  every  case  the.  group  decided 
that  something  better  was  needed.  The  horns  and  whistles 
could  not  be  used  because  they  each  had  but  one  tone.  The 
tin  dmms  and  tin  tambourines  had  loud  harsh  tones  when 
played.  Then  came  the  question,  “What  are  real  drums  and 
tambourines  made  of?  They  don't  sound  like  these."  One 
of  the  boys  said  that  real  drums  had  leather  stretched  over 
them.  He  believed  that  the  class  could  make  one  if  they  had 
some  leather. 

On  the' following  Monday  we  secured  two  books  containing 
pictures  of  home-made  instruments,  Creative  Music  for 
Children,  and  The  Drum  Book ,  by  Satis  N.  Coleman. 
The  Drum  Book  gives  suggestions  for  making  drums  of  all 
descriptions.  The  boys  looked  at  the  pictures  and  listened 
to  passages  read  from  the  books.  They  finally  decided  that 
they  would  like  to  make  a  large  drum  out  of  a  pickle  or  nail 
keg. 

Then  began  the  search  for  a  keg.  The  boys  looked  for  more 
than  a  week  before  one  of  them  was  able  to  acquire  a  nail  keg 
from  a  carpenter.  Someone  gave  Robert  an  old  leather  pil¬ 
low  top  to  use  for  a  drum  head. 

Two  boys  began  work  on  the  bass  drum.  First  they  made 
a  stand  out  of  some  rather  heavy  box  lumber.  They  nailed 
this  securely  to  the  side  of  the  keg  and  sandpapered  the  entire 
exterior.  Then  they  painted  the  drum  and  stand  red  and  set 
it  away  to  dry. 

Several  other  boys  tried  to  draw  designs  to  put  on  the  drum. 
They  worked  on  wrapping  paper  of  the  width  of  the  drum  and 
made  a  border  to  allow  for  the  fastening  of  the  leather  drum 
head.  After  they  had  made  a  design  that  they  liked,  they 
copied  it  on  the  drum  with  white  chalk.  The  design  was  *hew 
painted  with  calcimine,  allowed  to  dry,  and  shellacked. 

In  the  meantime  we  borrowed  books  containing  pictures 
and  stories  of  real  instruments,  and  some  of  the  other  children 
became  interested  in  making  small  drums,  horns,  and  elapphrs. 
Scarcely  a  morning  passed  without  contributions  of  old  fun- 
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nels  for  horns,  cigar  boxes  for  guitars,  or  pieces  of  broken  dis¬ 
carded  instruments  that  the  children  had  found;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  nearly  every  child  in  the  class  was  making 
something  for  the  orchestra. 

As  soon  as  several  of  the  instruments  were  finished  we  began 
to  practice  playing  them  together.  Because  our  harmonicas 
were  in  the  key  of  C,  we  chose  simple  familiar  songs  written  in 
this  key.  It  was  necessary  to  stress  rhythm  at  the  beginning, 
so  that  every  child  would  feel  the  importance  of  keeping  time; 
and  we  began  to  feel  the  need  of  a  good  child  leader. 

Alfonso  made  a  baton  of  wood  and  painted  it  black.  Bach 
took  turns  at  directing  while  the  rest  of  the  boys  tried  to  fol¬ 
low.  It  was  very  difficult  for  the  leader  to  get  them  all  to 
begin  at  once  and  all  to  stop  at  the  same  time.  In  order  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  director,  we  decided  to  group  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  played  the  same  instruments  and  to  put  the  boys 
who  played  the  drum,  clappers,  and  tambourines,  closer  to  the 
piano  where  they  could  get  the  time  from  the  bass  of  the  piano 
accompaniment.  We  finally  worked  out  a  seating  plan  like 
this: 


As  soon  as  the  band  began  to  keep  better  time  we  added 
more  instruments  to  carry  the  melody,  namely,  some  new  har¬ 
monicas,  a  toy  xylophone,  a  toy  saxophone,  and  some  horns 
made  of  kazoos  and  funnels. 

The  boys  who  played  the  xylophone  learned  the  tunes  at 
first  by  following  the  names  of  the  notes.  The  notes  on  the 
xylophone  were  lettered  and  they  felt  that  they  were  accom¬ 
plishing  a  difficult  feat  when  they  followed  this  “score”  of 
“Cielito Lindo ”:gcca  bgcca  bgcca  bgfd  bbb 
agfed  ef  ggg  bdec. 
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Since  we  had  but  one  small  instrument  of  this  type,  the 
youngsters  considered  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  play  it,  and 
they  came  in  before  school  in  the  morning  and  at  recesses  to 
practice  their  songs. 

The  children  learned  to  play  the  other  “toys”  by  ear, 
however;  and  since  we  tried  to  choose  those  that  did  not 
offend  too  much  if  a  mistake  was  made,  the  children  were 
well  pleased  with  results. 

In  order  to  facilitate  order  in  getting  ready  to  play  and  in 
putting  the  instruments  away  after  use,  the  children  thought 
that  they  needed  a  place  to  keep  the  things  and  a  manager 
to  see  that  the  chairs  and  instruments  were  in  their  places. 
The  boys  chose  a  manager  and  monitors  for  chairs  and  har¬ 
monicas.  Three  of  the  pupils  made  a  rack  on  which  to  hang 
the  instruments  when  they  were  not  in  use. 

It  was  suggested  to  the  children  that  they  might  write 
stories  of  their  band.  They  readily  accepted  the  suggestion 
and  made  some  booklets  with  cardboard  covers  for  their 
records.  In  these  they  wrote  short  simple  records  of  their 
activity. 

From  the  library  books  that  were  used,  the  children  learned 
that  nearly  all  bands  have  uniforms  of  some  kind.  The  boys 
thought  it  would  be  nice  to  have  some  Berapes  to  wear  when 
they  played.  After  looking  at  pictures  of  scrapes  and  a  real 
serape  that  came  from  Mexico,  the  boys  drew  designs  on 
unbleached  muslin  and  colored  them  with  crayolas  to  repre¬ 
sent  serapes.  They  put  a  fringe  of  red  cotton  string  on  each 
end.  The  principal  allowed  money  from  the  school  fund  to 
purchase  white  trousers  for  the  group.  With  shirts  and  som¬ 
breros  that  the  school  already  owned,  the  boys  were  quite 
presentable  in  their  uniforms.  They  were  especially  proud 
of  their  white  trousers. 

The  culmination  of  the  activity  came  when  the  school  had 
its  annual  “El  Mercado  de  Los  Niftas”  or  Little  Market  of 
the  Children.  The  market  was  open  4  days  and  the  band 
had  a  part  in  the  program. 

PRACTICE 

The  boys  began  their  practice  with  a  selection  with  which 
they  were  already  familiar.  They  had  tried  to  sing  “La 
Paloma”  during  their  music  period,  and  they  were  familiar 
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with  the  melody  of  this  Mexican  song,  so  we  decided  to  leam 
to  play  it. 

After  the  chairs  were  arranged,  the  instruments  were  dis¬ 
tributed  and  the  boys  were  in  their  places.  The  children 
listened  to  the  first  part  of  the  song  while  it  was  played  on 
the  piano.  Then  the  group  with  kazoos  played  the  first  10 
measures  with  the  piano.  Some  of  the  children  had  to  be 
shown  again  the  best  way  to  play  the  kazoos.  The  drum 
player,  the  groups  with  the  clappers,  tambourines,  and  har¬ 
monicas  each  had  a  turn  at  playing  part  of  the  selection  before 
they  tried  playing  together. 

When  they  were  questioned,  the  boys  said  it  would  sound 
better  to  have  the  piano,  the  drum,  and  the  tambourines 
play  the  first  four  measures  of  the  selection,  and  have  the 
harmonicas  and  kazoos  begin  on  the  fifth  measure.  We  tried 
practicing  the  first  part  according  to  this  suggestion  and  found 
that  the  variety  of  effect  was  more  pleasing. 

It  was  necessary  to  stop  at  different  intervals  to  give  special 
help  to  an  individual  player  or  group  of  players  who  did  not 
play  in  time  or  in  tune.  The  boys  were  insistent  upon  having 
the  members  who  were  off  time  practice  with  only  the  piano 
until  they  improved. 

Our  practice  periods  lasted  from  30  to  45  minutes  about 
twice  a  week.  By  having  a  rather  short  time  for  practice 
the  children  did  not  tire  of  it  and  were  always  anxious 
to  “play.” 

As  soon  as  the  boys  had  learned  to  handle  their  instruments 
properly  and  had  acquired  the  habits  of  listening  more 
attentively  and  responding  more  quickly  to  the  leader,  they 
began  to  leam  new  selections. 

With  the  exception  of  the  xylophone  player,  all  of  the 
children  tried  to  play  by  ear.  We  used  the  following  method: 

1.  The  children  listened  to  the  composition  to  get  the 

rhythm  and  melody. 

2.  The  children  listened  while  it  was  played  a  second 

time,  to  decide  where  the  different  instruments 

should  be  played. 

3.  Members  made  suggestions  and  showed  how  they 

would  bring  in  their  particular  instruments. 

4.  Class  decided  what  ideas  were  best  for  that  selection. 

5.  Groups  practiced  parts  separately. 
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6.  Entire  selection  was  tried,  the  groups  coming  in  at 
different  parts  of  the  song. 

Only  very  simple  “orchestrations”  and  short  compositions 
were  selected  for  this  work.  We  also  tried  to  choose  music 
with  marked  rhythm  and  lively  tempo,  since  those  qualities 
appealed  to  this  group  of  boys. 

There  were  several  monotones  in  the  class  and  these 
children  had  never  been  interested  in  singing.  After  the 
orchestra  had  been  organized  and  could  play  a  few  selections 
fairly  well,  there  came  a  suggestion  that  the  boys  sing  certain 
parts  of  the  songs  they  played.  Many  of  the  popular 
orchestras  heard  over  the  radio  and  on  our  phonograph 
records  interpolated  their  playing  with  singing.  The  children 
had  heard  these  orchestras  and  were  anxious  to  try  singing 
parts  of  some  of  the  songs.  1  believe  that  this  practice  did 
more  for  the  children  than  did  our  former  Binging  lessons, 
since  they  had  learned  to  listen  more  attentively  and  since  they 
were  vitally  interested  in  the  work  of  “their  orchestra.” 

Some  of  the  boys  in  the  orchestra  and  the  girls  in  another 
group  learned  a  few  of  the  Mexican  folk  dances  and  practiced 
dancing  to  the  music  of  the  toys. 

CONTROL 

The  one  problem  of  control  in  this  activity  involved  the 
playing  of  instruments  before  the  leader  gave  orders.  The 
boys  were  impatient  to  begin  playing,  and  their  natural 
impulse  was  to  toot  their  horns  the  minute  they  into 
possession  of  them.  To  overcome  this  confusion  we 
cussed  the  ways  that  a  real  band  or  orchestra  takes  its 
place  how  the  members  are  quiet  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  must  tune  their  instruments.  Our  instruments 
needed  no  tuning,  so  any  sound  from  them  before  the  leader 
gave  the  signal  was  unnecessary  noise.  After  the 
we  tried  playing  a  selection  without  having  any  noAHloog  oom- 
h&ntion.  The  boys,  of  course,  were  favorably  impressed  with 
the  difference.  They  decided  they  would  have  no  more  oon- 
fysiott  in  their  band.  Occasionally  after  that  a  member 
would  obey  the  impulse  to  blow  bis  horn  out  of  turn.  When 
-  Sw®  happened  the  rest  of  the  boys  were  dingus  ted. 

P11*  him  out,  Miss”,  they  would  suggest, 
spoil  the  band.* 
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None  of  the  children  wished  to  be  ostracized,  so  we  ht 
very  little  trouble. 

OUTCOMES 

Specific  outcomes  of  the  activity  in  terms  of: 

A.  Knowledge: 

1.  Recognition  of  differences  between  marches,  waltzes,  and 

jarabes  (Mexican  folk  dances). 

(a)  Accent  sensed. 

(b)  Basis  for  time  recognition  acquired. 

2.  Names  of  various  instruments. 

(a)  Tambourine. 

(b)  Castanet. 

(c)  Guitar,  etc. 

3.  How  instruments  are  made. 

4.  How  to  plan  work  before  the  material  is  altered. 

(a)  Drawing  of  drum  to  be  made. 

( b )  Design  of  decoration  for  drum  drawn  on  paper. 

(c)  Pattern  for  drum  heads,  etc. 

5.  How  a  booklet  is  made. 

6.  How  a  simple  record  is  written. 

(а)  Margins. 

(б)  Capital  letters. 

(c)  Punctuation  marks. 

7.  Method  of  applying  crayons  to  cloth  in  making  Spanish 

shawls  and  serapes  for  decoration. 

(а)  Applying  crayola  firmly  and  evenly  to  cloth. 

(б)  Pressing  with  hot  iron  under  damp  cloth  to  set  colors. 

8.  Method  of  putting  fringe  on  serapes. 

9.  Ways  of  directing  an  orchestra  or  band  and  meanings  of 

different  signals. 

10.  Ways  of  making  slides  and  operating  slide  machine. 

11.  Improvement  in  technique  of  reading,  writing,  and 

arithmetic  as  applied  to  the  activity. 

B.  Habits.  Children  improved  in  habits  of: 

1.  Courtesy. 

2.  Promptness. 

3.  Attention. 

4.  Order. 

5.  Responsibility. 

(The  boys  were  especially  careful  of  their  instruments 
and  uniforms.) 

6.  Concentration. 

7.  Worthy  use  of  leisure  time. 

C.  Attitudes: 

1.  Interest  in  and  appreciation  of  music. 

2.  Spirit  of  whole-hearted  cooperation. 

3.  Pride  in  work  and  in  school. 
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XV.  BOOKS  AND  BOOKMAKING 

By  Martha  MacDonald,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.1 

[Noth. — To  bring  into  the  children’s  experiences  n  feeling  of  close 
comradeship  with  books  and  with  some  of  the  simpler  gems  of  litera¬ 
ture  is  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  this  activity.  It  shows  how 
actual  construction  work  and  the  development  of  reading  ability  can 
proceed  hand  in  hand  as  component  parts  of  the  same  project.] 

The  activity  suggested  by  tiie  caption  above  was  carried  on 
with  a  group  of  16  children,  ranging  in  chronological  age 
from  10  to  15  years,  and  in  mental  age  from  (»  to  12  years. 
The  project  seemed  to  be  worth  while  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  Every  child  loves  an  attractive  book.  To  handle  it  and 
to  look  into  its  pages  affords  pleasure,  whether  the  child 
can  read  or  not.  In  this  the  special-class  child  is  not  unlike 
other  children. 

2.  The  access  to  many  books  in  the  schoolroom  has  stimu¬ 
lated  interest  and  extended  the  child’s  horizon  to  include 
many  fields  of  information. 

3.  The  frequent  use  of  moving  pictures  and  the  reading 
of  current  topics  in  the  Weekly  Reader  have  brought  the 
child  in  touch  with  “world  interests." 

4.  The  making  of  booklets  simple  in  construction  has  fur¬ 
nished  a  pleasurable  activity,  developed  skills,  and  helped  in 
forming  desirable  habits. 

5.  The  opportunity  seemed  at  hand  whereby  the  child’s 
knowledge,  interests,  and  skills  could  be  organized  into  a 
unit  of  work  which  would  add  to  Ills  knowledge,  multiply 
his  interests,  develop  new  skills,  and  prepare  for  a  more 
intelligent  appreciation  and  a  wider  use  of  books. 

I.  Objectives 

A.  To  increase  the  child’s  knowledge  through  an  awakened  interest 

in  books. 

B.  To  help  the  child  to  make  a  wider  use  of  books. 

C.  To  train  the  child  in  the  care  of  books. 

D.  To  teach  the  rudiments  of  a  phase  of  industrial  life:  Bookbinding. 

1  We  are  Indebted  to  Miss  MaoDonald  for  the  silhouettes  appearing  la  this  activity  and  on 
the  oover  of  this  bulletin.  They  represent  actual  children  in  h «  classroom. 
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II.  Procedure 

A.  Sense  games  and  stories,  pictures,  and  specimens  were  used  to 

direct  the  child's  attention  toward  the  field  of  information 
touching  his  life  close  at  hand,  about  which  he  should  know  and 
about  which  he  can  learn  much  through  a  quickened  functioning 
of  his  bodily  senses. 

B.  Also  by  the  means  used  under  “A"  above,  fields  of  information, 

expanding  and  remote,  were  brought  to  the  child's  attention. 

C.  By  the  use  of  stories  illustrated  with  posters  it  was  shown  that 

remote  fields  of  information  have  become  tangible  through  obser¬ 
vation  and  the  use  of  the  various  means  by  which  one  may  travel 
over  the  earth  and  sea  and  through  the  air. 

D.  Also  by  means  used  under  “C”  above,  the  child’s  attention  was 

centered  on  the  multiplicity  of  aids  developed  and  developing 
to  bring  the  world’s  information  to  all  our  children. 

E.  A  book  is  the  best-known  device  from  which  to  obtain  and  in 

which  to  store  information,  and  the  evolution  of  the  book  made 
an  interesting  story  and  study. 

F.  A  book  was  explored  as  to  construction,  covering  materials,  tools, 

and  steps  in  the  making;  this  was  a  class  lesson  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  dramatization. 

G.  A  book,  through  use  or  misuse,  may  be  in  need  of  repair,  and  the 

class  repairs  it. 

H.  An  honor  chart  or  graph  may  be  used  to  stimulate  interest  and 

to  reward  for  effort  the  children  who  have  done  independent  work 
in  the  reading  of  stories  or  books. 


A.  Seat  work: 


III.  Activities 


1.  Simple  booklets  for  use  under  points  2  and  3  following. 

2.  Cutting,  pasting,  folding,  coloring. 

3.  Scrapbook  work. 

B.  Class  work: 

1.  Reading: 

(а)  Oral: 

1  Books  based  on  the  activity. 

2.  Stories  about  books,  found  in  standard  readers. 
3  My  Weekly  Reader,  edition  no.  1. 

(б)  Audience  (reading  by  teacher) : 

1.  Supplementary  books  and  stories  related  to  the 

subject. 

2.  Book  of  knowledge,  vol.  3,  pp.  887-898. 

(c)  Work  type: 

1.  True  and  false  tests. 

2.  Multiple  choice  tests. 

3.  Completion  tests. 

2.  Spelling:  Words  based  on  the  activity. 
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3.  Language: 

(a)  Oral: 

X.  Dramatization. 

2.  Brief  poems  found  in  library  books  and  readers 
emphasizing  aims  in  the  activity. 

(b)  Written: 

1.  Stories  on  unit  of  work. 

2.  Stories  about  authors: 

(а)  Longfellow, 

(б)  Stevenson. 

3.  Book  maxims. 

4.  Numbers:  Problems  based  on  the  activity. 

5.  Art: 

(a)  Book  covers. 

(b)  Book  cover  designs. 

(c)  Book  markers. 

(d)  Book  posters. 

(e)  Book  plates. 

(/)  Printing  and  lettering. 

6.  Excursions: 

(а)  To  local  branoh  of  Carnegie  Library. 

(б)  To  Carnegie  Central  Library  and  room  in  Carnegie 

Museum  containing  u  old  and  rare  books/1 

(c)  To  the  bindery  at  Carnegie  Central  Library  Building. 

(d)  To  a  printing  establishment  and  bindery  in  our  own 

school  district  where  books  are  printed  and  bound. 

7.  Construction: 

(a)  A  “  library  oorner”  in  our  classroom. 

(b)  Book  shelves  in  classroom. 

(c)  Book  ends. 

(d)  A  class  book — being  a  composite  of  the  children's 

work. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTE 

The  pages  which  follow  have  reference  to  a  series  of  read- 
ing  lessons  worked  out  during  the  activity.  First  is  given 
the  “teacher’s  page”,  containing  the  aim  and  a  possible 
procedure  for  each  lesson  development.  Then  comes  the 
“pupil’s  page.”  This  is  to  be  “dittoed”  and  given  to  the 
children  as  the  time  for  it  arrives.  Each  of  these  pupils' 
pages  contains  a  leason  “  to  read  ’’and  a  task  “to  do.”  These 
pages,  together  with  blank  ones  called  “work  pages”  needed 
in  the  working  out  of  the  task  assignments,  will  make  up  tho 
pupil’s  book  entitled  “Bead  and  Do,” 
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Poster  work  is  introduced  with  lesson  no.  11.  There  axe 
14  posters  in  the  series,  uniform  in  size.  Pictures  will  be 
required  from  time  to  time  for  the  posters  and  for  the  chil¬ 
dren's  books,  Eead  and  Do.  The  teacher  should  begin  to 
gather  magazines,  papers,  and  catalogs  from  which  appro¬ 
priate  pictures  can  be  cut  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  children, 
when  required.  Appropriate  and  inexpensive  pictures  can 
also  be  obtained  from  several  commercial  houses  and  their 
catalogs  should  be  kept  for  easy  reference  at  all  times.  The 
teacher  should  send  for  the  same  now.2 

For  the  entire  book  a  suitable  cover  is  made  and  decorated 
and  some  method  devised  and  followed  for  fastening  in  the 
pages. 


J  See  page  146  under  “Selected  References  and  Materials." 
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(Teacher) 

The  teacher  will  help  the  child  to  make  the  cover  for  his 
book.  This  should  be  simple  in  construction  and  for  tempo¬ 
rary  use.  To  the  cover  should  be  added  the  title — 

READ  AND  DO 

in  bold,  large,  cut-out  or  printed  letters. 

Later  on,  when  the  construction  lessons  in  bookbinding  have 
been  developed  under  the  unit  of  work,  a  permanent  cover 
may  be  made. 

The  child  receives  the  first  page  for  his  book,  reads  it,  writes 
his  name  in  the  proper  place,  and  fastens  it  into  the  cover. 

Lesson  1 

Aim  of  thin  lesson 

To  give  to  all  the  children  an  opportunity  for  free  and  informal 
expression. 

To  engage  the  children  in  conversation  about  the  activities  and 
experiences  of  the  vacation  season. 


The  opening  day  of  school  marks  the  end  of  the  summer 
vacation  and  the  beginning  of  schoolroom  routine. 

It  seems  to  be  an  opportune  time  to  let  the  children  engage 
in  a  free  and  informal  conversation  about  the  activities  and 
experiences  of  vacation.  Develop  the  word  u  vacation/1 

“  What  we  did  in  vacation.*' 

"  What  we  saw  in  vacation.'1 

* 4  Where  we  went  in  vacation." 

The  above  captions  could  be  used  for  oral  or  written  English, 
word  building,  and  illustrative  work  involving  the  cliild's  inter- 
est  and  the  child’s  ability. 

Give  the  children  a  page  with  the  poem  “September" 
written  on  it. 
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(First  Page  for  the  Pupil's  Book) 

READ  AND  DO 

Today  you  begin  to  make  a  book. 

It  will  be  Your  Book. 

In  your  book  you  will  find  lessons  to  Read. 
In  your  book  you  will  have  things  to  Do. 
Write  your  name  in  your  book: 

Name - - - 


Lesson  1 


READ 

1.  Vacation  is  ended. 

2.  School  has  begun. 

3.  Vacation  days  are  happy  days. 

4.  July  and  August  are  vacation 

months. 

5.  We  played  in  vacation. 

6.  We  worked  in  vacation. 

7.  Some  boys  and  girls  went 

away. 

.  8.  Miss  MacDonald  went  away 
to  summer  school. 

9.  Mr.  Fruit  lived  on  his  farm  in 
the  country. 

10.  Today  is  Tuesday,  September 
1,  1931. 

DO 

Make  a  picture  and  Paste  it 
here: 


READ 

SEPTEMBER 

The  hills  are  gold,  the  nights  are 
cool, 

The  apple  wears  a  rosy  look; 
And  now  ’tis  time  to  go  to  school 
And  learn  how  pleasant  is  a  boob 


We’ve  played  beside  the  buttercup 
And  rested  near  the  friendly 
fern; 

But  now  we  take  our  pencils  up 
For  there  are  happy  things  to 
learn. 


And  soon  the  birds  will  leave  the 
wood 

And  ice  will  still  the  singing 
brook, 

Then  we  shall  find  it  very  good 
To  stay  indoors  and  read  a  book. 
— Vivian  Yeiser  Laramore. 


Vacation  days  are  happy  days. 


Place  this  page  in  your  book- 
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(Teacher) 

Lesson  2 

Aim  of  this  lesson 

To  utilize  the  child’s  interest  in  the  varied  activities  attendant  upon 
the  opening  day  of  school  and  particularly  the  enrollment  of  the  little 
children  just  beginning  their  school  careers. 

Discuss  the  activities  of  the  opening  day  of  school,  the 
need  of  enrolling  early,  and  the  age  of  children  just  entering. 
Talk  of  ways  in  which  special  class  children  can  help  the 
school,  the  home,  and  the  beginners  just  entering  school. 

Special  attention  may  be  directed  toward  the  beginner — 
how  his  environment  has  changed,  what  it  includes,  and  how 
differently  different  children  react  to  the  new  and  strange 
environment. 

The  children  then  read  the  story  of  the  little  boy  who 
refused  to  participate  in  anything  on  the  first  day  of  school, 
but  repeated  efforts  to  solve  the  difficulty  finally  ended  wiion 
the  teacher  took  the  child  unawares  with  a  gentle  love  pat 
and  said,  “You’ll  do  this  for  me,  won’t  you?”  to  which  the 
child  replied,  “Yes,  but  I  won’t  read  for  you.” 

After  the  child  has  read  the  story,  it  should  be  placed  in 
his  book  and  fastened  into  it.  Help  him  to  understand 
clearly  the  work  he  is  to  do,  so  that  independent  work  can  be 
done  on  the  succeeding  lessons. 

[Nora.— A  work  page  is  given  with  this  lesson.] 


(Pupil's  Page) 

Lesson  2 
READ 

BiUy  Goes  to  School 

It  was  the  first  day  of  school  at  the  Luokey  School.  A 
boy  brought  his  little  brother  Billy  to  school. 

Things  looked  very  strange  to  Billy  and  he  was  frightened. 
He  sat  still.  He  would  not  talk.  He  would  not  do  anything. 

At  last  the  teacher  found  out  what  was  the  trouble  with 
Billy. 
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He  had  heard  that  boys  and  girls  had  to  read  at  school. 
He  could  not  read.  He  was  frightened.  He  did  not  know 
that  he  had  to  Learn  to  read. 

Children  learn  many  things  before  they  learn  to  read. 

DO 

1.  On  the  work  page  draw  a  schoolhouse. 

2.  Find  the  picture  of  a  little  child  who  has  just  started  to 

school.  Paste  the  picture  near  the  school.  Give  the 
child  a  name  and  write  the  name  below  the  picture. 

{Note. — A  work  page  follows  this.] 


(Teacher) 

Lesson  3 
Aim  of  this  lesson 

To  acquaint  the  child  with  some  school  facts  which  he  should  know. 

Refer  to  the  story  of  Billy  and  his  great  fear  that  he  would 
have  to  read  upon  going  to  school.  One  child  may  tell  the 
story  and  one  may  reread  it. 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  Billy  had  much  to  learn  before  he 
would  learn  to  read.  Let  the  children  tell  of  the  things  he 
will  be  learning. 

The  children  then  read  lesson  3,  containing  some  school 
facts  which  are  of  special  interest  to  them. 


(Pupil’s  Page) 

Lesson  3 
READ 

Things  We  Have  Learned  and  Can  Read 

1.  We  are  in  school  today. 

2.  Today  is - ,  September - ,  1931. 
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3.  Our  school  is  the  Luckey  School. 

4.  Our  school  is  on  Wabash  Avenue,  West  End,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

5.  There  are - girls  and - boys  in  our  school. 

6.  1  am  in  the  special  class. 

7.  Miss  MacDonald  is  my  teacher. 

8.  Mr.  Fruit  is  my  principal. 

9.  - little  children  started  to  our  school  this  week. 

10.  These  little  children  can  not  read. 

DO 

Color  the  words  below: 


(Teacher) 

Lesson  4 

Aim  of  (hit  Utton 

To  familiarise  the  child  with  other  facte  which  he  know. 

Help  the  child  to  fill  in  the  blanks  in  his  lesson  page 
correctly.  Let  each  child  read  aloud  his  own  lesson. 

The  facte  in  this  lesson  need  further  emphasis,  so  refer  to 
this  lesson  as  often  as  is  needful. 
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(Pupil’s  Page) 
Lesson  4 
READ 

1.  My  name  is _ 

2.  My  address  is _ _ _ 


3.  I  was  born 


4.  I  am - and . . tall. 

feet  incho 

5.  I  weigh _ and _ 

pounds  ounces 

6.  I  have _ hair. 

oolor 

7.  I  have _ _ _ eyes. 

oolor 


8.  My  favorite  game  is 


9.  My  best  friend  is 


10.  I  would  like  to  be,  when  I  grow  up,  a  , 


Address  this  envelope  to  yourself: 


Street. 
-  P.O. 


year 
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(Teacher) 

Lesson  5 

Aim  of  thin  lennon 

To  familiarize  the  child  with  other  facta  which  relate  directly  to  his 
school  life,  and  about  which  he  should  know* 

In  our  school  the  name  of  the  toucher  and  the  number  of 
her  grade  appear  on  the  outside  of  her  schoolroom  door;  on 
the  office  door  is  the  name  of  the  principal  and  his  official 
title. 

The  children,  even  when  they  know  tiie  office  and  tho 
rooms  by  location  only,  stop  and  seem  to  enjoy  reading  tho 
names  on  the  doors* 

The  words  on  the  work  page  are  to  be  cut  up  by  the  children 
and  pasted  where  they  belong  on  tho  lesson  page. 

[Note.— A  work  page  is  given  with  thin  lesson.] 


(Pupil's  Page) 
Lesson  5 
READ 

Read  these  names: 

1.  Mr.  Fruit. 

2.  Mrs.  Ringle. 

3.  Miss  Egbert.  " 

4.  Miss  Brady 

5.  Miss  Will. 

6.  Miss  Curran. 

7.  Miss  MacDonald, 

8.  Mr.  Stein. 
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DO 

On  the  work  page  you  will  see: 


1B-1A 

5B-5A-6B 

2B-2A 

Office  of  principal 

3B-3A 

Special  class  and  head 
teacher 

4B-4A 

Custodian 

Cut  on  the  lines  from  the  work  page  and  then  paste  the 
words  in  the  right  places  on  this  page. 

[Noth. — Work  page  follows  this.] 


(Teacher) 

Lesson  6 
Aim  of  this  lesson 

To  familiarize  the  child  with  other  facts  which  relate  directly  to  his 
school  life  and  about  which  he  should  know. 

The  children  should  be  able  to  recognize  the  printed  or 
written  names  of  their  classmates. 

Children  find  it  a  happy  experience  to  distribute  papers  to 
their  owners,  and  this  lesson  should  help  them  to  learn  to  do 
this  service  and  experience  this  happiness. 

Have  the  names  of  all  classmates  printed  on  a  separate 
paper.  Let  the  children  talk  about  these,  and  then  have 
them  cut  the  names  apart  and  place  the  same  in  the  positions 
the  children  occupy  in  the  room. 

[Note, — A  work  page  is  given  with  this  lesson.] 
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(Pupil’s  Page) 

Lesson  6 
READ 

boys  and  girls  in  the  special  class: 

Hu th  Smoot 
James  Moyer 
Raymond  Frey 
William  NoIh 
Sylvester  McGowan 
Thomas  Brown 
Robert  AUenson 
Dominic  Martino 

DO 

1.  Here  is  a  Plan  of  the  special  classroom.  See  if  you  can 
tell  where  the  boys  and  girls  sit. 

2.  Cut  the  names  from  the  work  page  and  place  them  where 
they  should  go  on  this  plan. 

{Plan  of  the  classroom  is  blocked  ovt  in  this  space.) 

[Note. — Work  page  follows,  with  names  of  children  blocked  for 
cutting.] 


Read  the  names  of  the 

Philip  Pass 
Henry  Sawyer 
Marie  Hinston 
Claude  Fish 
Frank  Fordson 
John  Binney 
James  Doll 
Jane  Passaro 


(Teacher) 

'  Lesson  7 

Aim  of  this  letton 

To  direct  the  child’s  attention  toward  the  field  of  Information  close 
at  hand  and  about  which  he  can  learn  much  through  the  sense  of  tight. 

1.  Eyes:  Number,  color,  use,  care  of;  precautions  at  play. 

2.  Keen  eyes,  defective  eyes,  sightless  eyes. 

3.  Blind  children,  blind  school,  Braille  system. 

4.  Sentences  blind  children  will  not  read: 

“I  see  you,  Mother.  I  see  you,  Father.’* 
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5.  Things  blind  children  cannot  comprehend:  The  land¬ 
scapes  and  the  skies. 

6.  Things  we  can  see  and  know  about  with  our  eyes. 

7.  Sense  games,  involving  sight. 

8.  How  blind  people  find  their  way:  Stick,  friend,  kindly 
stranger,  dog. 

9.  How  we  may  help  the  blind. 

Pictures  or  plates  of  Braille  Reader  would  add  interest 
to  this  lesson. 


(Pupil’s  Page) 

Lesson  7 
READ 

1.  The  sky  is  blue  today.  (Yes — No.) 

2.  The  sun  is  shining.  (Yes — No.) 

3.  The  lights  are  lit  in  our  room.  (Yes — No.) 

4.  Philip  is  in  school  today.  (Yes — No.) 

5.  Jane  is  not  in  school.  (Yes — No.) 

6.  There  are  16  children  in  our  room  today.  (Yes — No.) 

7.  The  sink  is  clean.  (Yes — No.) 

8.  This  is  September.  (Yes — No.) 

9.  The  trees  are  bare.  (Yes — No.) 

10.  It  is  12  o’clock.  (Yes — No.) 

DO 

1.  See  with  your  eyes  if  the  above  things  are  True,  then 
Cross  Out  the  wrong  word. 

2.  Read  for  honor  work  these  stories  found  in  books  in 
library  comer: 

(a)  Eyes  and  No  Eyes. 

(b)  little  One-Eye,  little  Two-Eyes,  and  little  Three- 
Eyes. 

(c)  "Who  Hath  Seen  the  Wind? 
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(Teacher) 

Lesson  8 
Aim  of  this  lesson 

To  direct  the  child's  attention  toward  the  field  of  information  close 
at  hand,  and  about  which  ho  can  learn  much  through  the  sense  of 
hearing. 

1.  Ears:  number,  position,  use,  care  of;  precautions  at 

play. 

2.  Keen  ears,  defective  oars,  deaf  ears. 

3.  Sense  games  (eyes  closed)  to  detect  sounds  in  room. 

4.  Call  attention  to  intensified  sense  of  hearing  in  blind 

people. 

5.  Sounds  we  can  hear:  Voices,  nature,  music,  etc. 

6.  How  deaf  people  learn  to  read: 

(a)  By  sign  language. 

(b)  By  lip  reading. 

7.  Make  clear  pronunciations  of  words  (and  maybe 

sentences)  without  audible  voice  to  emphasize!  the 
possibilities  of  lip  reading. 

8.  Let  the  children  talk  of  situations  which  arise — 

(a)  Through  failure  to  hear. 

(b)  Through  failure  to  heed  what  we  hear. 


(Pupil's  Page) 
Lesson  8 

READ 

x 

How  dreary  would  the  meadows  be 
In  the  pleasant  summer  light, 
Suppose  there  wasn’t  a  bird  to  sing, 
And  suppose  the  grass  was  white  1 
2 

And  dreary  would  the  garden  be, 
With  all  its  flowery  trees, 

Suppose  there  were  no  butterflies, 
And  suppose  there  were  no  bees. 
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3 

And  what  would  all  the  beauty  be, 
And  what  the  song  that  cheers, 
Suppose  we  hadn't  any  eyes 
And  suppose  we  hadn't  ears! 

4 

Ah,  think  of  it,  my  little  friends, 

And  when  some  pleasure  flies, 
Why,  let  it  go,  and  still  be  glad 
That  you  have  your  ears  and  eyes. 
— Alice  Carey . 

DO 


You  may  do  one  of  these  things: 

1.  Bead  a  story. 

2.  Bead  to  some  one. 

3.  Let  some  one  read  to  you. 


(Teacher) 

Lesson  9 
Aim  of  this  lesion 

To  direct  the  child’s  attention  toward  the  field  of  information  close  at 
hand,  and  about  which  he  can  learn  much  through  the  senses  of  feeling, 
of  smelling,  and  of  tasting. 

1.  Ask  the  children  to  keep  eyes  closed  tight. 

2.  Put  into  their  hands  a  piece  of  candy. 

3.  Ask  them: 

To  feel  it. 

To  smell  it. 

To  TASTE  it. 

4.  Sense  games  may  be  used  involving  the  three  senses 

mentioned  above. 

5.  Play  the  gome,  “I  know,”  or  “What  is  it?” 

The  children  reply: 

1  see  it;  it  is  a  book. 

I  hear  it;  it  is  a  bell. 

I  smell  it;  it  is  soap. 

1  feel  it;  it  is  sandpaper. 

I  taste  it;  it  is  sugar  loaf. 

[Nora. — A  work  page  is  given  with  this  lemon.] 
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(Pupil's  Page) 

Lesson  9 

READ 

All  things  bright  and  beautiful, 

All  creatures,  groat  and  small, 

All  things  wise  and  wonderful, 

The  Lord  God  made  them  all* 

Each  little  flower  that  opens, 

Each  little  bird  that  sings, — 

He  made  their  glowing  colors, 

He  made  their  tiny  wings. 

The  purple-headed  mountains, 

The  river  running  by, 

The  morning  and  the  sunset 
That  lighteth  up  the  sky. 

The  cold  wind  in  the  winter, 

The  pleasant  summer  sun, 

The  ripe  fruits  in  the  garden, — 

He  made  them  every  one. 

He  gave  ue  eyes  to  see  them, 

And  lips  that  we  might  tell 
How  great  is  our  Heavenly  Father 
Who  hath  made  all  things  well. 

— Cecil  Francis  AUxandsr. 

DO 

On  the  work  page  you  will  find  some  pictured  to  color. 
Write  these  words  under  the  right  pictures: 

To  sun 

To  HEAR 
To  SMELL 
To  TASTE 
To  PEEL 
To  READ 

(Noth.  Work  page  followB  with  picture*  to  ba  oolored.) 
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(Teacher) 

Lesson  10 

Aim  of  this  lesson 

To  reemphasize  the  work  done  as  it  has  related  to  the  field  of  informa¬ 
tion  close  at  hand  and  about  which  the  child  has  been  centering  atten¬ 
tion  through  sense  games  and  exercises. 

The  teacher  chooses  something  to  keep  in  mind  as  a  secret, 
and  the  children  try  to  discover  the  secret  by  asking  questions 
of  this  character: 

Can  we  see  it? 

Can  we  hear  it? 

Is  it  LARGE? 

Can  we  eat  it? 

Is  it  in  my  desk? 

Is  it  alive? 

Etc.,  etc. 

By  this  game,  children  learn  to  know,  to  classify,  to  localize, 
and  to  corral  the  field  of  information. 

(Pupil’s  Page) 

Lesson  10 

READ 

For  this  new  morning  with  its  light, 

For  rest  and  shelter  of  the  night; 

For  health  and  food,  for  love  and  friends; 

For  everything  thy  goodness  sends, 

We  thank  Thee,  Heavenly  Father. 

A  Child’s  Prayer 

God,  make  my  life  a  little  light, 

Within  the  world  to  glow — 

A  tiny  flame  that  burneth  bright 
Wherever  I  may  go. 

God,  make  my  life  a  little  flower, 

That  bringeth  joy  to  all, 

Content  to  bloom  in  native  bower 
Although  its  place  be  small. 
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God,  make  my  life  a  little  song, 

That  comforteth  the  sad, 

.  That  helpeth  others  to  be  strong, 

And  makes  the  singer  glad. 

— M.  Betham  Edwards. 

DO 

Find  a  pretty  picture  and  paste  it  here: 


(Teacher) 

(Following  Lesson  10) 

Expianatoby  Note, — At  this  point  in  the  series  of  reading  lessons 
the  poster  work  is  introduced.  There  will  be  14  posters  in  the  series, 
uniform  in  size.  A  number  of  reading  lessons  will  be  worked  out  with 
each  poster.  Pictures  will  be  required  from  time  to  time  for  the  posters 
and  for  the  children’s  books  “Read  and  Do”,  and  the  teacher  should 
by  this  time  have  available  magazines,  papers,  and  catalogs  from  which 
appropriate  pictures  can  be  cut  by  the  teaoher  or  by  the  children  when 
required.  For  this  illustrative  work  in  their  books  “Read  and  Do”, 
the  children  should  be  given  from  time  to  time  as  many  work  pages  as 
are  necessary.  Much  material  Is  available  and  children  quickly  and 
joyfully  succeed  in  their  quest  for  pictures.  At  times  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  original  drawings,  or  photost&tio  copies  of  plates  or  cuts 
obtained  at  the  library.  Plan  some  way  to  have  the  posters  preserved, 
and  keep  them  in  view  of  the  class. 


(Tbachbe) 

Lbsson  11 
Aim  of  Quit  Uwn 

To  extend  the  child’s  horison  to  include  new  fields  of  information — 
not  near  but  fax. 

To  prepare  for  that  link  which  makes  the  remote  near — and  inform** 
tton  tangible,  namely,  “the  book." 

Show  the  globe;  let  the  children  handle  it.  Talk  of  the 
eha&e  erf  the  earth;  ite  ease,  ite  motions.  Let  the  children 
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name  the  great  nations  and  peoples  living  on  the  earth;  the 
lands  from  which  the  children's  parents  have  come;  the  lands 
the  children  would  like  to  visit  and  why. 

Locate  the  poles;  the  great  oceans;  North  America. 

It  seems  best  to  have  poster  no.  1,  Reading  and  Learning 
About  the  Earth,  already  prepared  by  the  teacher,  shown 
with  this  lesson,  so  that  the  idea  of  poster  work  will  be  more 
easily  understood  by  the  children. 

Excellent  copies  of  globes  and  maps  of  the  world  may  be 
found  in  catalogs. 


(Pupil's  Page) 

Lesson  11 

READ 

READING  AND  LEARNING  ABOUT  THE  EARTH 


The  Child’s  World 

Great,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  world, 

With  the  wonderful  water  round  you  curled. 

And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast — 

World,  you  are  beautifully  drestl 

You,  friendly  earth,  how  far  do  you  go, 

With  the  wheat  fields  that  nod  and  the  rivers  that  flow. 

With  cities  and  gardens,  and  cliffs  and  isles, 

And  people  upon  you  for  thousands  of  miles? 

Ah,  you  are  so  great,  and  I  am  so  small, 

I  tremble  to  think  of  you,  world,  at  all; 

And  yet,  when  I  said  my  prayers  today, 

A  whisper  within  me  seemed  to  say — 
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“You  are  more  than  the  earth, 

Though  you  are  such  a  dot; 

You  can  love  and  think, 

And  the  earth  cannot  1” 

— LiUiput  Levee . 

DO 

Find  a  map  of  the  world  to  paste  on  this  page. 


(Teacher) 

Lesson  12 

Aim  of  this  lesson 

To  extend  the  child’s  horizon  to  include  new  fields  of  information — 
not  near  but  far. 

To  prepare  for  that  link  which  makes  the  remote  near — and  informer 
tion  tangible,  namely,  “the  book.” 

Help  the  children  to  think  about  all  the  various  ways  by 
which  people  have  traveled  over  the  earth  and  sea  and 
through  the  air  to  obtain  the  world’s  information. 

Make  a  blackboard  list  of  these  ways,  as  the  children  name 
them.  Then  let  the  children  read  lesson  12. 

The  children  find  pictures  for  this  lesson  and  the  teacher 
selects  and  arranges  those  most  suitable  for  poster  no.  2. 

The  children  mount  their  pictures  for  this  lesson  on  the 
work  pages  “seeing  and  learning  by  traveling.” 

[Norm. — Work  pages  are  given  with  this  leeaon.1 


(Pupil's  Page) 

Lesson  12 
READ 

In  the  long,  long  ago,  people  did  not  know  much  about 
the  earth. 

There  were  many  strange  and  wonderful  lands,  but  the 
people  in  these  lands  did  not  know  one  another.  Indeed, 
it  is  strange  but  true  that  the  people  in  one  land  did  not 
know  there  were  other  lands  and  other  people.  You  see 
people  did  not  go  far  from  home  then. 
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But  by  and  by  people  began  to  travel  far.  Then  farther 
and  farther  they  went  from  home.  Then  people  began  to 
learn  about  other  people.  They  learned  how  they  lived, 
what  they  did,  and  how  they  traveled  from  place  to  place. 
They  learned  about  the  plants  and  the  animala  of  other  lands. 
They  learned  about  other  kinds  of  weather. 

How  glad  we  are  that  people  have  traveled  far  and  learned 
of  so  many  things.  We  will  try  to  remember  that  people 
have  traveled  on  foot,  in  canoes,  in  boats,  on  horseback,  on 
camels,  on  elephants,  by  ox-teams,  by  dog  train,  in  wagons, 
by  train,  by  steamships,  by  electric  cars  and  electric  trains, 
in  motor  boats,  in  submarines,  by  automobiles,  and  by 
airplanes. 

DO 

Find  pictures  that  show  how  people  have  traveled  over  the 
earth  and  sea  and  through  the  air. 

Paste  these  on  your  work  pages: 

“seeing  and  learning  bt  traveling” 

[Note. — Work  pages  follow.] 
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Poster  No.  1 — Lesson  11. 

Poster 
No.  1 


READING  AND  LEARNING 
ABOUT  THE  EARTH 

[Map 

of 

the 

Earth] 


[PicnmE 

of 

Teacher  with  globe,  and 
child  reading  a  book] 


"The  vxyrld  is  so  full  of  a  number  qf  things, 

I’m  sure  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings.” 

IJJom — Mt»  oaa  be  obtained  from  lUnd-McNallj  oaisdog.  Pie- 
«re  e&n  be  obtained  from  Ladies  Home  Journal,  April  1980,  p.  464 
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(Poster  No.  2 — Lesson  12) 


Poster 
No.  2 


SEEING  AND  LEARNING 


BY  TRAVELING 


Pictures  for  this  poster  to  show  what  people  have 
learned  about  the  earth  by  traveling 


ON— IN— BY 


Foot 


Canoe 


Oxen 


Boat 

Horseback 

Camel 

Elephant 


Dog  Train 

Wagon 


Steam  Train 

Steamboat 

Ship 


Electic  Car 

Electric  Train 

Motor  Boat 

Submarine 

Automobile 

Airplane 


[Noth.-  Pictures  can  be  obtained  from  magazines  and  catalogs.] 
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Additional  poster  lessons  for  this  unit  of  work,  in  connection 
with  which  “  Read  and  Do  ”  activities  were  developed  by  the 
teacher,  are  listed  below.  The  details  of  the  work  are  not 
reproduced  because  of  economy  of  space,  but  they  can  be 
planned  by  any  teacher  who  is  interested  in  developing  this 
activity  unit  with  her  group. 

Poster  no.  3:  Wonderful  ways  of  learning  about  many 
wonderful  things.  (Pictures  for  this  poster  to  show  how  the 
world’s  information  is  transmitted,  e.g.,  pictures,  books, 
newspapers,  magazines;  letters,  telephone,  telegraph,  radio; 
schools,  libraries,  museums. 

Poster  no.  4:  Learning  about  everything  by  reading. 
(Pictures  of  children  reading.) 

Poster  no.  5:  When  there  were  no  books.  (Picture  of 
one  telling  a  story  to  children.) 

Poster  no.  6:  A.  Old  ways  to  tell  old  stories  without 
words.  (a)  A  notched  stick.  (6)  A  Peruvian  Quipi  (knotted 
string). 

B.  New  ways  to  tell  new  stories  without  words,  (a)  Traf¬ 
fic  light— red.  (6)  Traffic  light — green. 

Poster  no.  7:  Early  picture-stories.  (Picture,  Pictured 
History.) 

Poster  no.  8:  Stories  on  clay,  wax,  and  stone. 

Poster  no.  9:  Stories  in  hieroglyphics  from  the  land  of 
Egypt.  (Pictures  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  obelisks,  pyra¬ 
mids,  other  Egyptian  relics.) 

Poster  no.  10:  Reading  and  writing  by  use  of  an  alphabet. 
(Pictures  of  English  alaphabet,  Braille  alphabet,  Cree  Indian 
alphabet.) 

Poster  no.  11:  The  art  of  printing.  (Pictures  illustrative 
of  poster  subject,  including  John  Gutenberg;  early,  later, 
and  latest  printing  machines,  etc.) 

Poster  no.  12:  The  evolution  of  a  book.  (Pictures  of 
papyrus  rolls,  scrolls,  unbound  folded  sheets,  tied  sheets, 
laced  sheets,  bookbinding  in  its  various  phases.) 

Poster  no.  13:  The  world’s  greatest  book.  (Pictures  of 
Bibles,  open,  closed,  and  in  stacks.) 

Poster  no.  14:  Reading  good  books  and  learning  about 
everything.  (Enlarged  kodak  pictures  of  Luckey  School 
Special  Class,  reading  period.) 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.O.,  June  19SS. 

Sir:  This  manuscript  is  another  fundamental  study.  It  is 
an  effort  to  find  out  the  social  backgrounds  of  college  fresh¬ 
men  in  33  colleges  for  Negro  youth  located  in  17  States.  A 
carefully  prepared  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  some  95 
colleges  requesting  cooperation.  Forty-two  presidents  ex¬ 
pressed  their  willingness  to  cooperate.  The  colleges  which 
did  cooperate  are  listed  in  table  1  of  this  study.  There  were 
2,176  examination  forms  returned. 

The  tabulations  and  the  explanations  of  them  are  given  in 
three  parts:  Part  I  is  a  discussion  from  a  more  or  less  personal 
angle;  part  II  approached  the  topic  from  the  schools  previ¬ 
ously  attended;  and  part  III  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
parents  of  these  children  and  the  educational  opportunities 
enjoyed  by  their  parents,  and  their  brothers  and  sisters.  It 
was  found  that  “the  typical  Negro  college  freshman  is  20 
years  of  age,  has  a  mean  psychological  score  of  76 ;  and  comes 
from  a  family  of  four  children,  of  which  one  has  already 
graduated  from  college.  His  father  and  mother  have,  respec¬ 
tively,  8  and  9  years  of  schooling.  During  his  high-school 
career  he  read  21  books  voluntarily;  engaged  in  three  hobbies 
or  interests;  belonged  to  three  organisations;  and  held  two 
offices.  He  comes  from  a  home  having  a  monthly  inoome  of 
$95.  The  home  he  oomee  from  contains  5  or  6  rooms 
is  occupied  by  4  or  5  persons.  His  parents  have  96  books 
in  their  home  and  talr*  two  magazines.'’ 

I  am  quite  sure  that  this  is  a  most  suggestive  study  on  a 
topic  comparatively  neglected.  I  respectfully  recommend 
that  it  be  printed  as  a  bulletin  of  thin  Office. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  John  Coopbs, 

Ommimtmr. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Intbriob. 


A  BACKGROUND  STUDY  OF  NEGRO 
COLLEGE  STUDENTS 


INTRODUCTION 
GROWTH  OF  EDUCATION 

In  ancient  times  education  was  primarily  an  individual 
matter  and  consisted  of  the  simple  procedure  of  passing  on  to 
the  child  the  limited  number  of  knowledges  and  skills  neces¬ 
sary  for  successful  participation  in  primitive  adult  life. 
With  the  development  of  modem  civilization  and  its  conse¬ 
quent  multiplicity  of  things  and  the  increased  intricacy  of 
life  in  general  the  chasm  between  childhood  and  adult  life 
became  widened  and  more  difficult  to  span.  As  a  result  of 
this  expansion  and  growth  of  civilization  education  changed 
in  the  following  five  important  aspects:  (1)  It  became  a 
necessity  for  successful  living  and  participation  in  society; 

(2)  it  was  desired  and  demanded  by  ever  increasing  numbers; 

(3)  the  period  for  its  acquirement  became  longer;  (4)  its 
field  of  activity  became  broader  and  its  processes  became 
more  intricate;  (5)  and  finally,  its  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  became  unwieldy,  rigid,  and  mechanistic. 

Meanwhile,  there  grew  up  in  many  places  an  erroneous 
conception  of  “mass”  education  and  a  slavish  worship  of  the 
“system”  with  concomitant  evils  of  student  mortality, 
school  and  social  maladjustments,  miseducation,  vocational 
misfits,  and  failures.  Fields  of  knowledge  were  shut  up  into 
“watertight  compartments”  called  subjects,  the  mastery  of 
which  was  considered  the  end  of  education  rather  than  mnana 
for  the  development  of  students.  The  child’s  education  was 
divided  into  levels  (primary,  grammar,  high-school,  college, 
graduate,  and  professional)  which  were  more  or  lees  lairing 
in  definite  objectives  and  coordination.  In  an  effort  to 
train  the  children  uniformly  and  symmetrically  tight  was  lost 
of  the  individual  and  his  varying  capacities. 
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The  development  of  experimental  psychology  furnished  the 
principles  and  techniques  and  the  coming  of  the  World  Wax 
set  the  stage  for  a  thorough  reorganization  and  revamping  of 
educational  theory  and  practice  along  lines  which  gave 
recognition  to  the  fact  of  individual  differences.  Out  of 
this  reorganization  emerged  personnel  work  through  which 
education  hopes  to  lift  itself  out  of  the  conditions  just 
described. 

PERSONNEL  WORK 

Personnel  work  is  one  of  the  more  progressive  innovations 
in  American  education,  and  it  offers  both  the  remedy  and 
preventive  for  many  of  the  ailments  with  which  our  educa¬ 
tional  systems  are  afflicted.  Its  primary  and  ultimate  aim 
is  to  focus  all  the  available  knowledge  and  devices  in  the 
various  fields  of  human  endeavor  and  all  the  factors  in  the 
life  of  an  individual  on  the  task  of  developing  a  growing, 
wholesome,  and  functioning  personality,  satisfying  to  itself 
and  useful  to  society. 

PERSONNEL  RESEARCH 

Characterized  by  experimentation  and  the  spirit  of  the 
scientific  method  at  every  stage,  personnel  work  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  parts,  namely,  personnel  research  and 
personnel  administration  or  service. 

The  research  phase  of  personnel  assumes  the  task  of  col¬ 
lecting  all  possible  information  about  students  and  other 
facts  which  may  throw  light  on  the  consideration  of  them,  and 
of  presenting  them  in  understandable,  usable,  and  convinc¬ 
ing  form.  Limitations  of  tame,  money,  techniques,  and 
specialists  make  it  impossible  to  gather  all  the  information 
known  to  be  desirable  in  the  consideration  of  any  given  per¬ 
sonnel  problem.  However,  there  are  certain  data  which 
seem  fundamental  to  effective  work  in  this  field  and  it  is  to 
the  task  of  collecting  them  that  practical  personnel  research 
has  addressed  itself.  These  data  consist  of  facts  about  the 
background  of  individuals;  their  socio-economic  status; 
school  experience;  interests;  temperaments;  extracurriculum 
activities;  community  and  family  relationships;  personal 
habits;  physical  and  mental  health;  and  intelligence. 

How  few  facts  are  known  about  students  along  these  lines 
is  manifest  to  every  teacher  and  administrator.  The  impor- 
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tance  of  knowing  them  is  emphasized  by  the  realization  that 
one’s  whole  personality  is  called  into  action  in  every  experi¬ 
ence,  and  that  the  extent  and  nature  of  one’s  response  to  any 
given  stimulus  is  conditioned  by  his  whole  life  span:  his  past; 
his  present  physical,  intellectual,  and  social  environment; 
and  the  aspirations  and  ambitions  he  has  for  the  future. 
The  more  that  is  known,  therefore,  of  the  various  phases  of 
one’s  life  the  better  may  he  be  guided  and  aided  in  the 
furtherance  of  his  rightful  purposes. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

Personnel  service  or  administration  is  that  phase  of  per¬ 
sonnel  work  that  puts  to  use  the  information  received 
through  personnel  research.  When  properly  conceived  and 
administered,  personnel  service,  in  building  up  its  techniques 
and  devices,  utilizes,  among  other  things,  both  the  materials 
and  methods  of  psychology,  ethics,  psychiatry,  medicine, 
social  sciences,  biology,  and  physical  culture  and  hygiene. 

Personnel  research  supplies  the  fuel  while  personnel  service 
furnishes  the  machinery  for  the  operation  of  personnel  work. 
Unless  the  effort  expended  in  gathering  information  by  means 
of  scientific  research  eventuates  in  an  effectively  functioning 
personnel  program,  it  is  futile. 

Personnel  work  has  already  played  a  large  part  in  bringing 
about  a  fundamental  change  in  our  conception  of  education. 
Instead  of  something  static,  education  is  now  thought  of  as 
dynamic;  in  the  place  of  a  vacuum  to  be  filled,  the  child’s 
mind  is  an  important  part  of  his  personality  for  which  the 
most  we  can  do  is  to  help  it  habituate  itself  to  change  and 
growth.  Accordingly,  education  becomes  a  cumulative, 
growing,  expanding,  habituating  process,  beginning  at  birth 
and  continuing  as  long  as  life  lasts. 

'  SPHERE  OP  PERSONNEL  WORE 

The  phases  of  school  and  college  procedure  which  come 
under  personnel  work  are:  (1)  Induction  of  students,  includ¬ 
ing  their  recruiting  and  selection,  admission,  registration, 
classification,  and  orientation;  (2)  student  counseling,  which 
consists  of  educational  guidance,  vocational  guidance,  coun¬ 
seling  about  personal  problems,  scholastic  adjustments,  and 
disciplinary  matters;  (3)  health  service,  comprising  physical 
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examination  at  entrance,  follow-up  and  corrective  service, 
medical  care,  and  mental  hygiene  service;  (4)  extracurriculmn 
activities,  having  to  do  with  the  provision  of  and  student 
participation  in  extracurriculum  activities,  and  finding  and 
supervising  part-time  employment  for  students;  (5)  student 
accounting,  embracing  the  gathering  and  presenting  of  an 
accurate,  comprehensive,  and  cumulative  body  of  important 
facts  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  students'  education;  and 
(6)  placement  and  follow-up  of  graduates. 

PREVIOUS  STUDY 

It  was  with  a  view  to  making  a  contribution  to  the  subject 
of  student  personnel  that  an  investigation  in  this  field  was 
begun  at  Fisk  University  in  1926  and  was  continued  until 
1929.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
validate  the  admission,  orientation,  and  advisory  procedures 
at  Fisk  University,  and  on  the  other  to  improve  some  of  the 
techniques  employed  in  student  personnel  research  and  ad¬ 
ministration  in  general,  and  to  show  the  possible  value  of  a 
similar  investigation  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale.  The 
special  problem  consisted  of  a  study  of  the  relations  between 
certain  background  factors  of  Negro  college  students  and 
their  subsequent  careers  in  college.  The  subjects  comprised 
460  entering  students  of  Fisk  during  the  years  1926,  1927, 
and  1928.  As  an  aid  in  the  construction  and  refinement  of 
the  background  questionnaire,  cooperation  was  received  from 
the  presidents  of  50  Negro  institutions  who  had  the  blank 
filled  out  by  their  entering  students.  In  addition,  personnel 
forms  of  80  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  country  were 
studied,  and  the  tentative  drafts  of  the  questionnaire  were 
submitted  to  a  number  of  authorities  in  the  field  for  their 
criticisms  and  suggestions.  This  study  has  been  published 1 
and  reference  will  be  made  to  it  frequently  throughout  the 
present  report. 

THE  PRESENT  STUDY 

THE  PROBLEM  AND  PURPOSE 

The  present  study  is  an  extension  of  the  smaller  study  re¬ 
ferred  to  above.  It  is  essentially  a  problem  in  personnel 
research,  and  is  a  national  survey  of  the  social,  economic, 


1  Caliver,  Ambrose.  A  Personnel  Study  of  Negro  College  Students.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  (Contributions  to  Education,  No.  484)  1031. 
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cultural,  academic,  and  intellectual  background  of  Negro 
college  students.  A  description  and  analysis  of  these  back¬ 
ground  factors  will  be  made;  many  of  them  will  be  correlated 
with  each  other,  especially  in  relation  to  certain  personal 
characteristics,  kind  of  school  attended,  and  parental  occu¬ 
pation;  and  an  interpretation  will  be  made  of  some  of  their 
educational  and  social  implications. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  establish  criteria  and  reveal 
trends  with  which  local  schools  may  compare  their  own  stu¬ 
dent  bodies;  and  to  furnish  a  body  of  information  which  will 
be  helpful  in  establishing  and  conducting  a  personnel  pro¬ 
gram  and  to  serve  as  one  of  the  guides  in  further  reorganizing 
educational  theory  and  practice. 

THE  DATA  AND  THEIR  80URCES 

The  data  consist  of  facts  concerning  background  factors 
and  the  psychological  scores  of  1,880  Negro  college  freshmen. 
These  data  were  obtained  from  33  colleges  for  Negro  youth, 
located  in  the  following  16  States  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia:2  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,*  Florida,  Georgia,  Kan¬ 
sas,2  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,*  Mississippi,  North  Car¬ 
olina,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia.  The  students  represented  in  the  schools  come  from 
practically  every  State  in  the  Union. 

THE  PROCEDURE 

In  November  1930  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  wrote  to  the  presidents  of  <65  Negro  colleges  ex¬ 
plaining  the  nature  of  the  contemplated  study  and  requesting 
their  oooperation  (see  appendix  I).  Forty-two  presidents 
expressed  willingness  to  participate.  On  the  basis  of  the 
previous  study8  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  staff  of 
the  Office  of  Education  a  personnel  questionnaire  was  con¬ 
structed  (see  appendix  II)  and  sent  to  the  Negro  colleges 
the  presidents  of  which  had  responded  to  the  Commissioner’s 
letter.  These  42  colleges  had  an  enrollment  of  approximately 
5,000  freshmen.  One  form  was  sent  for  each  student.  A 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education  was 
sent  (see  appendix  III)  explaining  how  to  administer 

’"Border”  States. 

1  OftSver,  Ambrose.  Op.  dfc. 
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questionnaire.  The  letters  and  questionnaires  were  sent 
directly  to  the  instructors  whom  the  presidents  of  the  colleges 
delegated  to  supervise  the  work. 

In  addition  to  the  background  questionnaire  the  1930 
edition  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  psychological 
examination  for  high-school  graduates  and  college  freshmen 
was  administered  to  each  student.  These  examinations  were 
furnished  by  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  were 
sent  out  with  the  other  forms.  In  addition  to  the  letter  of 
instruction  from  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  the  manual  of 
instructions  accompanying  the  examination  was  sent  to  each 
instructor  having  charge  of  the  work.  Each  school  was  re¬ 
quested  to  score  the  examination  and  a  score  sheet  was  in¬ 
cluded  for  recording  the  scores  in  the  five  tests  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  and  the  gross  scores.  All  schools  except  one  scored  the 
examinations  before  returning  them. 

In  most  cases  the  person  having  charge  of  this  study  in  the 
colleges  was  the  head  of  the  department  of  education  or  the 
dean.  It  is  believed  that  these  persons  were  sufficiently 
familiar  with  objective  testing  and  modem  educational 
procedures  to  have  administered  the  tests  and  questionnaires 
in  a  manner  to  insure  reliability.  Since  each  ftxn.TwiTifl.tinn 
was  returned,  together  with  the  score  sheets  and  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  any  apparent  errors  could  be  checked  and 
corrected,  or  thrown  out. 

Hollerith  cards  were  then  punched  for  each  student  repre¬ 
sented  and  tabulations  made  by  running  them  through  the 
tabulating  machine.  These  tables  were  then  subjected  to 
statistical  treatment  and  prepared  for  the  report. 

The  names  of  the  schools  and  the  number  of  students 
participating  in  the  study  are  shown  in  table  1. 

NEED  OF  THE  STUDY 

There  is  in  evidence  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  Negro  educa¬ 
tion.  With  the  growing  popularization  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  with  the  consequent  increase  of  applicants  to  college, 
and  the  decrease  in  available  funds,  there  comes  the  necessity 
of  a  more  critical  evaluation  of  education  on  all  levels,  and 
particularly  on  the  collegiate  level.  This  has  required 
greater  attention  to  the  wise  use  of  the  funds  that  are  avail¬ 
able  and  resulted  in  a  growing  realization  of  the  need  of  more 
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objective  and  comparable  facts  about  Negro  students — their 
nature,  characteristics,  capacities,  achievements,  interests, 
and  ambitions. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  supply  this  need  to  some 
extent,  and  to  furnish  additional  information  which  may  be 
of  value  not  only  to  college  administrators  and  teachers,  but 
to  elementary-  and  high-school  people  as  well.  It  should  also 
prove  helpful  to  officials  of  private-  and  public-school  systems, 
to  social  workers,  and  to  parents  and  students  themselves. 

Table  1. — Names  and  addresses  of  schools  and  number  of  students 
participating  in  study 
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In  approaching  the  psychological  and  administrative 
aspects  of  student  personnel  in  terms  of  the  family  and 
environmental  background,  it  is  believed  that  the  sociological 
implications  of  the  present  study  will  have  almost  as  much 
significance  as  its  educational  bearings. 

Although  this  is  a  study  of  a  large  group  of  students  its 
main  justification  is  that  it  will  assist  in  better  understanding 
the  individual.  The  mass  is  studied  in  order  to  identify 
those  students  who  deviate  from  the  average,  either  above 
or  below.  In  both  cases  they  need  special  treatment,  which 
they  usually  fail  to  get  because  they  are  engulfed  by  or 
buried  under  the  mass. 

Persons  of  superior  minds  and  talents  are  too  rare  to  be 
lost,  yet  hundreds  are  annually  sacrificed  through  the  deaden¬ 
ing  uniformity  and  the  utter  disregard  or  cruel  treatment  of 
some  of  our  school  systems.  A  scientifically  and  wisely 
administered  personnel  program  will  aid  greatly  in  saving 
some  of  these  superior  intellects  who  border  on  genius,  but 
many  of  whom  are  “born  to  blush  unseen.” 

Such  a  personnel  program  will  also  help  to  salvage  and  to 
adjust  those  individuals  who  seem  to  be  inferior,  and  guide 
them  into  channels  and  activities  in  which  they  can  succeed. 
Furthermore,  it  will  tend  to  level  upward  the  whole  mass 
and  thus  assure  a  better  society. 

If  colleges  and  schools  could  be  persuaded  to  enter  into  a 
cooperative  personnel  program,  in  which  a  large  span  of  a 
child's  development  would  be  revealed,  and  which  would 
show  the  direction  and  tendencies  of  his  growth,  and  reflect 
periodically  the  state  of  his  knowledge,  skills,  appreciations, 
and  ideals  in  relation  to  his  personality,  it  would  represent  a 
forward  step  in  the  direction  of  a  larger  and  more  satisfying 
education  for  our  youth. 

If  the  present  study  makes  any  contribution  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  goal  it  will  have  justified  the  time  and  effort 
expended  and  will  have  fulfilled  its  purpose. 


PART  I:  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  AND  RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN  CERTAIN  PERSONAL  CHARAC¬ 
TERISTICS  AND  FACTORS 


Part  I  will  concern  itself  with  a  description  of  certain 
general  facts  having  to  do  with  more  or  less  personal  factors 
and  characteristics  of  students.  The  topics  to  be  discussed 
are:  A.  School  and  college  relations;  B.  Age  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  students;  C.  Scholastic  and  vocational  interests 
and  activities;  D.  Extracurriculum  interests  and  activities; 
E.  Time  lost  from  school ;  F.  Brothers  and  sisters  and  their 
education;  and  G.  Information  about  parents. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  administrators  of  Negro  colleges 
to  have  a  general  picture  of  the  students  who  come  to  them: 
Where  they  come  from;  the  kinds  of  schools  they  have 
attended;  the  proportions  who  come  from  various  kinds  of 
schools  and  different  parts  of  the  country;  what  influenced 
their  choice  of  a  college;  their  average  age  and  intelligence; 
and  the  differences  in  these  respects  between  boys  and  girls. 
It  is  also  of  value  to  know  what  are  the  scholastic,  extra¬ 
scholastic,  and  vocational  interests  of  students;  and  the  possi¬ 
ble  influence  of  the  education  of  brothers  and  sisters  in  con¬ 
ditioning  them  for  education  on  a  college  level.  These  and 
other  similflx  questions  will  be  answered  in  this  part  of  the 
study. 

A.  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  RELATIONS 

KIND  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  ATTENDED 

The  kind  and  geographical  location  of  the  high  schools 
from  which  the  students  of  this  study  graduated  are  shown 
in  figure  1.  This  information  was  secured  from  716  men  and 
1,064  women.  Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  students  come 
from  Southern  high  schools,  the  percent  being  73. 

These  facts  have  important  implications  both  for  the 
secondary  school  and  the  college.  First,  they  indicate  that 
nearly  three  fourths  of  the  Negro  college  students  are  coming 
horn  public  schools  of  the  Southern  and  “Border”  States, 
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which  suggests  the  need  of  a  better  understanding  and  closer 
cooperation  between  the  college  and  the  public  high  school 
And,  secondly,  they  indicate  the  direct  responsibility  which 
private  colleges  still  have  for  the  high-school  preparation  of 
their  students.  A  recent  study  1  shows  that  69  percent  of 
the  Negro  public  high-school  teachers  are  graduates  of  private 
colleges. 

If  then,  the  quality  of  education  being  received  by  Negro 
high-school  students  is  inferior,  as  is  claimed  by  most  colleges, 


and  especially  private  colleges,  they  must  share  some  of  the 
responsibility. 

The  facts  revealed  in  figure  1  are  also  of  special  significance 
in  relation  to  the  scholastic  aptitude  of  the  students  investi¬ 
gated,  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentages  of  men  and  women 
coining  from  Southern  public  schools  are  practically  equal, 
but  in  the  case  of  students  from  Northern  public  schools  the 

1  United  States.  Offloe  of  Education.  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1933,  (Bulletin,  1932,  no.  17.  Secondary  Education 
for  Negroes.  Ambrose  Caliver.  Monograph  no.  7.) 
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percent  of  men  is  almost  three  times  that  of  women.  Women 
surpass  the  men  in  their  attendance  at  Southern  private 
schools  and  public  schools  of  the  “Border”  States  by  4.1  and 
6.8  percents,  respectively. 


KIND  OP  COLLEGE  ATTENDING 

Although  private  colleges  represent  52  percent  of  the  total 
number  participating  in  the  study,  they  have  only  41  percent 
of  the  students.  Public  State  colleges  and  normal  schools 


TOOXH  m>  pxBonr  or  sruuum  jrbgduq 
TOBLIO  HD  nzrisn  ttvr.T.raa  n  OK 
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Private  (M*n) 

Nbllo  (Men) 


Private  (Both) 
Public  (Both) 


710T7KB 1— Number  and  percent  erf  student*  attending  public  and  private  ooUegea,  by  sex* 


and  city  colleges  and  normal  schools  furnished  59  percent, 
as  shown  by  figure  2. 

Contrary  to  the  findings  concerning  high-school  attendance, 
a  larger  percent  of  the  men  than  the  women  attend  private 
colleges,  their  respective  percentages  being  50  and  85. 

With  the  constant  improvement  of  State  colleges  for 
Negroes  and  the  gradual  growth  of  city  training  schools  an 
even  larger  proportion  of  students  may  be  expected  to  enroll 
in  public  schools  and  colleges  than  at  present.  In  fact  there 
is  evidence  that  there  has  been  a  tremendous  change  in  the 
proportion  of  Negro  students  enrolled  in  public  colleges  and 
schools  during  the  past  5  years.  In  1927 
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it  was  found  that  75  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  79 
colleges  were  in  private  colleges.*  (Seventy-two  percent  were 
private  colleges  and  28  percent  public.)  Certainly  such  a 
tendency  should  be  a  strong  argument  for  an  increase  in  the 
facilities  and  improvement  in  the  quality  of  education  offered 
at  these  public  institutions. 

Some  idea  of  the  educational  task  confronting  these 
schools  may  be  gained  by  reference  to  the  third  topic  dis¬ 
cussed  in  part  II,  under  Intelligence  and  Kind  of  College 
Attending.  6 

INFLUENCE  TO  ATTEND  COLLEGE 

The  motivating  factors  which  influence  students  to  attend 
college  should  be  of  special  significance  to  both  administrators 
and  teachers.  Table  2  gives  the  number  and  percent  of 
students  who  mentioned  certain  factors  as  influencing  them 
to  attend  a  certain  college.  A  list  of  possible  factors  was 
given  and  each  student  was  asked  to  check  the  item  which 
most  strongly  influenced  him  to  come  to  that  particular 
college  in  preference  to  others.  It  is  conceded  that  there  is 
an  element  of  subjectivity  in  these  data.  Because  of  the 
subtleness  with  which  such  factors  operate,  one's  opinion  or 
memory  regarding  them  may  not  always  be  accurate.  How¬ 
ever,  since  the  individual  concerned  knows  more  than  anyone 
else  about  the  matter,  his  judgment  must  be  accepted  for 
what  it  is  worth. 


Table  2.  Number  and  percent  of  students  who  mentioned  certain  factors 
oe  influencing  them  to  choose  the  particular  college}  by  sex 


Reason 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

cent 

1 

Z 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Vocational  or  professional  reasons _ 

Superior  quality  of  work  offered _ 

170 

160 

120 

24 

21 

274 

91  A. 

26 

444 

26 

Less  expensive . 

Convenience  to  home . 

68 

63 

36 

8 

8 

1 3 

266 

16 

Influence  of  relatives  or  friends. 

on 

180 

10 

8 

To  please  parents . 

Influence  of  high-school  teachers.  _ 

43 

28 

22 

13 

7 

Q 

43 

7 

A 

107 

QO 

6 

w 

Scholarship  granted _ 

4 

60 

* 

ft 

OO 

70 

0 

A 

Other  influences.. . 

3 

2 

1 

<TM 

0 

/O 

JO 

4 

Q 

Visit  of  college  representative ..... 

Jfx 

21 

O 

A 

o 

40 

OJ 

0 

o 

Desire  to  be  with  friends . . 

A 

1 

<y* 

1  K 

A 

1 

X 

o 

1 

10 

1 

Total . 

700 

1,043 

1,743 

*  United  States.  Bureau  of  Education.  Survey  of  Negro  Colleges  and  Universities.  Pre¬ 
pared  In  the  division  of  higher  education,  Arthur  J.  Klein,  Chief.  Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1929.  964  p.  (Bulletin,  1928,  no.  7.) 
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It  will  be  noted  that  “vocational  interests”  and  “superior 
quality  of  work”  rank  highest  in  percent  of  students  men¬ 
tioning  them,  their  respective  percentages  being  25  and  21. 
It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  what  relation  exists  between 
the  percent  of  students  of  a  given  college  or  special  group  of 
colleges  who  named  vocational  interests  and  superior  quality 
of  work  as  the  most  strongly  influencing  factors  and  the 
vocational  offerings  and  accreditation  of  those  schools. 
■While  this  information  is  not  reported  here,  the  data  given 
should  be  of  value  to  colleges  in  working  out  the  materials 
and  objectives  of  their  programs  of  studies  and  in  setting 
and  maintaining  standards  of  work. 

Another  aid  which  the  information  contained  in  this  table 
should  give  to  college  executives  has  to  do  with  their  recruit¬ 
ing  procedures.  Much  time  and  money  might  be  saved  by 
giving  more  attention  to  those  factors  which  most  greatly 
influence  the  student  in  choosing  a  college  and  less  to  the 
ones  which  apparently  have  a  negligible  influence. 

DRAWING  POWER  OP  COLLEGE 

The  sphere  of  influence  of  colleges  has  definite  relations  to 
the  extent  of  and  methods  used  in  recruiting  students.  Our 
data  show  that  approximately  30  percent  of  the  students 
are  drawn  from  sources  more  than  200  miles  from  the  colleges 
they  attend,  while  nearly  a  third  come  from  a  radius  of 
10  miles  or  less.  A  fifth  of  the  students  come  from  distances 
of  100  to  200  miles. 

The  drawing  power  of  a  college  as  revealed  by  the  percent 
of  its  students  coming  from  various  distances,  among  other 
things,  is  determined  by  their  background  factors  and  the 
strength  of  the  appeal  which  the  college  makes  in  terms  of  these 
factors.  Therefore,  a  detailed  study  by  each  college  of  its 
student  body  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  relation  of 
its  appeal  and  recruiting  procedures  to  the  distances  from 
which  students  come  should  yield  valuable  information. 

B.  SCHOLASTIC  APTITUDE  OF  STUDENTS 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  scholastic  aptitude  of  the  students 
under  investigation,  the  American  Council  on  Education 
Psychological  Examination  was  administered.  The  scores 
made  by  students  on  this  test  according  to  age,  sex,  and  kind 
of  college  attending  are  shown  in  figure  3  and  tables  3  and  4. 
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AGE  AND  SCHOLASTIC  APTITUDE 

That  the  younger  students  are  decidedly  superior  to  the 
older  ones  in  scholastic  aptitude  as  revealed  by  the  psycho¬ 
logical  scores  is  evidenced  in  figure  3.  This  figure  shows  the 
total  group  median,  the  number  of  students  in  each  age 
group,  their  median  scores,  their  ranges,  and  the  percent 
who  received  a  score  above  the  total  group  median.  Each 
bar  shows  the  median  of  the  age  group  it  represents  and  the 
class  interval  in  which  the  highest  and  lowest  scores  fall.8 

The  mean  ages  of  the  men  and  women  are,  respectively, 
20.21  and  19.34,  the  difference  being  slightly  more  than 
11  months.  The  group  of  students  studied  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  representative  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  typical  Negro  student  entering  college  is  about  20  years 
of  age.  Gerberich  found  in  his  study  of  10,000  Iowa  seniors 
the  median  age  of  boys  to  be  18.2  and  that  for  girls,  17.9. 
For  both  combined  the  median  age  was  18> 


Table  3. — Mean  psychological  scores  according  to  sex 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Mean  and  P,E_ - _ _ 

80. 7±1.  55 
363 

71. 64=1.06 
870 

76.  Oldb.  86 
1,433 

Number  of  cases . 

Table  4. — Median  scores  made  by  students  on  different  parts  of  psycho¬ 
logical  examination,  by  sex 


Part  of  examination 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1 

1 

S 

4 

Completion . . . . . 

17.28 

12.02 

14.32 

17.41 

Artificial  language.,. _ — _ .... 

16.29 

18.17 

Analogies.. _ .... _ .... _ _ 

12.  M 

11.73 

12.03 

10.37 

Arithmetic.... . . . . - _ 

14.56 

8.80 

Opposites . . . . 

12.74 

10.66 

11.50 

Number  of  cases _ _ _ 

563 

870 

1,433 

The  contrast  between  the  scores  of  each  group  with  those 
of  the  groups  which  immediately  precede  and  succeed  it  is  in 
most  cases  pronounced,  and  the  difference  between  the  scores 

»  Midpoint  of  class  interval  used  because  scores  were  punched  on  Hollerith  cards  In  terms 
of  class  Intervals  instead  of  absolute  scores. 

*  Gerberich,  J.  R.  A  Personnel  Study  of  10,000  Iowa  High- School  Seniors.  University  of 
Iowa  studies  in  education.  Vol,  V,  no.  3.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  1930, 
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of  students  who  axe  younger  than  the  mean  age  (20)  and  those 
who  are  older  is  particularly  marked. 

The  first  two  age  groups,  14  and  15,  obviously  are  accel¬ 
erated  students  and  consequently  a  higher  score  is  made  by 
tfrflm.  The  fact  that  they  are  able  to  reach  the  freshman 


Note.— Midpoint  of  class  interval  nsed  to  show  range  because  sooree  were  punched  on 
Hollerith  cards  in  terms  of  class  Intervals  instead  of  absolute  sooree. 


year  of  college  at  these  ages  indicates  a  high  degree  of  scho¬ 
lastic  aptitude.  On  the  other  hand  students  above  the  age 
of  20  may  be  said  to  be  considerably  retarded,  probably  for 
several  reasons,  the  most  likely  one  of  which  is  a  low  degree  of 
scholastic  aptitude.  That  there  are  other  reasons  operating, 
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however,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  approximately  a  third 
reached  or  exceeded  the  total  group  median.  This  is  also 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  scores  of  a  few  students  in  the 
21  and  23  age  groups  fell  in  the  higher  class  limits.  Seven 
students  in  each  of  the  21  and  23  age  groups  reached  or  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  median  of  the  14  age  group,  while  5  and  2  students 
of  the  22  and  24  age  groups,  respectively,  reached  or  exceeded 
the  14  age  median  of  135. 

Contrariwise,  not  all  of  the  accelerated  students  are  intel¬ 
lectually  bright,  for,  as  the  figure  reveals,  in  every  case  some 
have  scores  which  fall  in  the  lowest  class  interval. 

While  the  data  presented  here  are  valuable  in  suggesting 
to  a  student  of  a  given  age  what  his  chances  of  exhibiting  a 
certain  degree  of  scholastic  aptitude  are,  the  variations  noted 
should  induce  caution  in  prescribing  for  students  on  the  basis 
of  age  alone,  for  allowance  should  always  be  made  for  indi¬ 
vidual  cases.  However,  it  is  believed  that  the  evidence  in 
hand  is  sufficiently  conclusive  to  be  of  use  to  college  officials. 

SEX  AND  SCHOLASTrC  APTITUDE 

Do  Negro  college  men  show  a  higher  degree  of  scholastic 
aptitude  than  women?  If  so,  how  great  is  the  difference  and 
what  is  its  statistical  significance?  Also,  what  educational 
and  social  implications  are  involved?  The  first  three  ques¬ 
tions  may  be  answered  by  reference  to  table  3.  The  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  succeeding  section  on  high-school  failures  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  throw  some  light  on  the  question  of  educational  and 
social  implications. 

Gross  scores. — Table  3  shows  the  gross  psychological  scores 
made  by  men  and  women  in  terms  of  the  means  and  probable 
errors.  The  small  probable  errors  are  particularly  to  be 
noted,  as  they  indicate  a  high  degree  of  reliability  of  the  ob¬ 
tained  means.  If  the  sample  which  we  have  used  of  the 
5,000  freshmen  students  enrolled  in  more  than  100  Negro 
colleges  in  1930  is  random,  it  shows  that  the  mean  of  the  men 
would  probably  not  vary  more  than  4.65;  the  mean  of  the 
women  would  probably  not  vary  more  than  3.18;  and  that  of 
the  group  as  a  whole  not  more  than  2.58. 

The  difference  between  the  means  of  Tnen  and  women  is 
9.1.  Is  this  a  significant  difference  or  is  it  due  merely  to 
chance?  In  order  to  answer  this  question  the  critical  ratio 
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between  the  averages  of  the  men  and  women  was  found. 
According  to  authorities  6  if  a  critical  ratio  is  three  or  more 
the  difference  between  the  obtained  averages  of  the  two 
groups  under  consideration  is  real  and  significant.  The 
probable  error  of  the  difference  of  the  means  of  men  and 
women  in  the  present  study  is  1.87,  and  the  critical  ratio  is 
4.86.  The  difference  is,  therefore,  significant,  and  it  may 
tentatively  be  concluded  that  Negro  college  freshman  men 
have  a  higher  degree  of  scholastic  aptitude  than  women  as 
measured  by  the  American  Council  on  Education  psycho- 
logical  examination. 

Individual  test  scores.— To  test  further  our  hypothesis 
concerning  this  matter,  however,  the  examination  was 
analyzed  in  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  standing  of  men 
and  women  in  scores  made  on  each  component  part  of  the 
examination.  Table  4  gives  the  results  of  this  analysis.  It 
is  seen  that  in  every  case  except  one,  the  artificial  language 
test,  the  men  surpass  the  women. 

These  findings  are  not  in  agreement  with  those  of  the 
previous  personnel  study  referred  to.6  In  that  study  the 
women  surpass  the  men  in  the  psychological  scores  on  the 
American  Council  test,  the  respective  means  being  88.90  ±  .2 
and  69.96  ±  .3.  There  were  76  men  and  1 14  women  included 
in  this  study.  It  is  believed  that  that  particular  group  of 
students  was  representative  of  those  who  enter  Fisk  Uni¬ 
versity  as  freshmen,  but  that  students  in  the  present  study 
are  more  representative  of  the  typical  Negro  freshman  for 
the  country  at  large. 

The  findings  here  reported  do  not  indicate  that  Negro 
men  in  general  have  a  superior  intellect  to  Negro  women, 
but  the  apparent  superiority  of  tho  group  in  question  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  563  men  are  probably  a 
more  highly  selected  group  than  is  true  of  the  870  women. 
This  theory  is  borne  out  by  the  findings  of  a  previous  study.7 

The  hypothesis  of  greater  selectivity  of  men  than  of  women 
students  is  also  supported  by  the  Iowa  student  personnel 
study.8 

■  MoQoughy,  J.  B.  The  Fiscal  Administration  of  City  School  Systems.  New  York,  The 
Maamfflan  Co.f  1924,  pp.  6-10. 

«  Oaliver,  Ambrose.  Op.  dt. 

7  Oaliver,  Ambrose.  Secondary  Education  tor  Negroes.  Op.  dfc, 

1  Gerberich,  J.  E.  Op.  dt.,  p,  29. 
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Intelligence  of  students  and  kind  of  college. — For  purposes 
of  comparison  the  scores  made  by  students  in  the  various 
colleges  are  shown  in  figure  4.  Since  the  information 
furnished  by  the  schools  participating  in  the  study  was 
considered  confidential,  the  names  of  the  colleges  are  not 
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PiGUKH  4.— Median  and  ranges  of  psychological  scores  of  students  acoordlng  to  the  college 
they  are  attending  (1,087  cases). 

*  Any  president  desiring  the  number  assigned  to  his  college  will  be  furnished  it  upon  request 


given  here,  but  they  are  designated  by  numbers.  The 
horizontal  line  represents  the  range  of  the  scores  made  by 
students  and  the  dot  represents  the  median.  The  extreme 
overlapping  of  the  ranges,  despite  the  constant  decrease  in 
medians,  is  particularly  to  be  noted. 

EDUCATION1  OF  PARENTS  AND  INTELLIGENCE  OF  STUDENTS 

What  relation  is  there  between  the  education  of  parents 
and  the  intelligence  of  their  children  as  shown  by  their 
psychological  scores?  Do  the  more  intelligent  children 
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tend  to  have  parents  who  have  attained  a  higher  educa¬ 
tional  level  than  those  who  are  less  intelligent?  Figure  5 
attempts  to  answer  these  questions.  Here  are  shown  the 
median  years  of  schooling  attained  by  the  parents  of  students 
who  are  represented  in  each  intelligence  level. 

The  education  of  both  mothers  and  fathers  fluctuates 
considerably  as  the  intelligence  of  their  children  increases 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level,  but  a  definite  upward  trend 
for  both  is  noticeable. 

The  education  of  the  fathers  of  children  whose  scores  fall 
below  100  shows  considerable  fluctuation.  However,  it 
begins  a  definite  upward  trend  at  the  100  mark,  the  median 
of  each  intelligence  level  exceeding  the  one  just  preceding 
except  in  the  180  to  199  group,  where  there  is  a  slight  drop 
of  0.15.  The  education  of  mothers  also  shows  great  fluctua¬ 
tions  until  the  100  mark  is  reached.  It  will  be  noted  that 
mothers  consistently  maintain  a  higher  educational  level 
than  the  fathers  of  all  children  until  the  intelligence  level 
represented  by  scores  of  160  to  179  is  reached;  here  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  fathers  exceeds  that  of  mothers,  as  it  does  for  the 
two  succeeding  groups. 

Another  way  to  determine  if  the  educational  level  of 
parents  actually  increases  as  the  intelligence  scores  of  stu¬ 
dents  increase  is  by  ascertaining  the  median  years  of  school¬ 
ing  of  the  parents  of  students  whose  psychological  scores 
fell  below  the  group  median  of  65.08,  and  the  median  years 
of  schooling  of  the  parents  of  students  whose  psychological 
scores  fell  on  and  above  the  group  median.  It  was  found 
that  the  fathers  of  579  students  whose  scores  were  below 
the  group  median  had  7.71  median  years  of  schooling;  and  the 
mothers  of  586  of  the  corresponding  group  of  students  had 
7.99  median  years  of  schooling.  The  fathers  of  713  students 
who  reached  or  exceeded  the  group  median  in  psychological 
scores  had  a  median  schooling  of  9.36  years,  and  the  mothers 
of  737  students  belonging  to  the  same  intelligence  level  had 
a  median  schooling  of  10.01  years. 

Our  data  seem  to  show  that  there  is  a  definite  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  amount  of  schooling  possessed  by  parents 
and  the  scholastic  aptitude  of  their  children. 
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C  SCHOLASTIC  AND  VOCATIONAL  INTERESTS  AND 
ACTIVITIES 

The  influence  of  college  admission  requirements  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  facts  shown  in  table  5.  The  subjects  claiming 
the  highest  enrollments  are,  in  order  of  their  rank:  English, 
history,  algebra,  plane  geometry,  Latin,  chemistry,  and 
civics.  These  subjects  are  as  a  general  rule  required  by 
all  the  Negro  institutions.  Although  music,  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  home  economics,  and  industrial  arts  rank  relatively 
low  in  the  percent  of  students  taking  them,  their  respective 
ranks  being  9,  12,  15,  and  23,  they  rank  high  in  the  number 
of  units  taken  by  their  registrants.  The  median  number  of 
units  taken  by  students  in  these  subjects  are:  Physical 
education,  3.04;  music,  2.23;  home  economics,  1.89;  in¬ 
dustrial  arts,  1.65. 

HIOH-SCHOOL  FAILURES 

How  well  axe  our  .American  schools  succeeding  in  ac¬ 
complishing  the  task  they  have  set  for  themselves?  What 
kind  of  work  is  done  by  students  in  the  subjects  they  take? 
A  partial  answer  to  these  questions  will  be  found  in  figures 
6  and  7,  which  show  the  extent  that  men  and  women  stu¬ 
dents  failed  in  high-school  subjects  before  they  finally 
succeeded  in  reaching  college.  Of  the  1,880  students  under 
investigation,  507,  or  27  percent,  failed  in  some  subject 
during  their  high-school  careers,  according  to  replies  given 
by  the  students  themselves.  Thirty-two  percent  of  the 
men  failed  as  against  24  percent  of  the  women.  The  greatest 
relative  number  of  those  failing  was  in  mathematics,  the 
percent  being  33.  The  percents  of  failing  students  report¬ 
ing  failures  in  the  other  subject  fields  follow  in  rank  order: 
Languages,  25;  English,  18;  science,  12;  social  science, 
9;  other,  2. 
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Table  5. — Number  and  percent  of  students  taking  a  given  amount  of 
work  in  higk-school  subjects  in  terms  of  medians  according  to  rank  J 


Subject 


English . 

Physical  education . 

Music . 

History . 

Home  economics . 

Industrial  or  manual  arts. 

Latin . 

Modem  languages . 

Art . 

General  mathematics . 

Algebra. . 

Others . 

Mechanical  drawing . 


Geography. 

Agriculture . 

Physiology  and  hygiene. 

Commercial  law . 

Biology . . . 

Chemistry . . . 

Plane  geometry . 

Physics . 

General  science _ _ 

Typing - - 

Bookkeej. 

Economics. 

Civics . 

Commercial  arithmetic 

Trigonometry . 
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Solid  geometry . 


Median 

number 

of 

units 


3.42 
3.04 
2.23 
2.12 
1.89 
1.65 
1.58 
1.40 
1. 21 
1.20 
1. 17 
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22 
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037 
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22 
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48 

22 

11 
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10 

24.5 

27 

124 

6 

24.5 

28.5 

571 

30 

26 

16 

1,132 

60 

27.5 

7 

211 

11 

27.5 

26 

329 

17 

29 

21 

282 

15 

30 

22 

514 

27 

31 

17 

Rank  of 


Failures  ly  sex . — Figure  6  gives  the  percent  of  the  total 
group  of  1,880  students  who  failed  in  given  subject  fields, 
by  sex,  and  figure  7  shows  the  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  students  who  failed  according  to  subject  fields. 

It  is  seen  from  figure  7  that  in  every  case  the  men  have 
a  relatively  greater  number  of  failures  than  the  women. 
This  difference  is  pronounced  in  English,  languages,  and 
mathematics,  and  is  somewhat  marked  in  science.  In  the 
percent  of  failing  students  who  failed  in  given  subjects, 
figure  6  shows  that  men  again  exceed  the  women  in  most 
instances.  Although  a  smaller  percent  of  all  the  women 
(1,129)  failed  in  mathematics,  science,  and  social  science, 
than  the  corresponding  percent  of  men,  they  lead  the  men 
slightly  in  mathematics  when  their  percentage  of  failures  is 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  total  women  who  failed  (266), 
as  shown  in  figure  6.  This  fact  can  hardly  he  explained 
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on  the  basis  of  a  difference  in  the  intelligence  of  these  par¬ 
ticular  failing  students,  for  the  difference  in  intelligence  of 
men  and  women  who  failed  in  mathematics  is  very  slight, 


the  scores  being  73  and  69.28,  respectively,  while  the  cor¬ 
responding  scores  for  science  are  87.06  and  51.  For  social 
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science  the  scores  of  the  failing  men  and  women  are  respec¬ 
tively,  65  and  46.25. 

Failures  in  relation  to  intelligence. — Did  a  larger  percent  of 
students  with  low  intelligence  who  entered  college  fail  in 
high-school  subjects  than  was  true  of  those  of  higher  intel¬ 
ligence?  Table  6  furnishes  data  on  this  question.  Con¬ 
trary  to  findings  concerning  high-school  failures  and  the 
intelligence  of  students  in  general,  column  18  shows  that 
instead  of  decreasing  the  average  number  of  high-school 
failures  of  students  entering  college  belonging  to  the  various 
intelligence  levels  remains  nearly  constant  as  the  psycho¬ 
logical  score  increases.9  Also,  by  observing  columns  2  to  12 
it  is  seen  that  of  those  who  did  fail  in  the  various  subjects  as 
large  a  percentage  of  the  intellectually  superior  students 
failed  as  was  true  of  the  supposedly  inferior  ones.  In  fact, 
column  18  indicates  that  with  the  exception  of  students  in 
the  lowest  psychological  group  the  students  who  belong  to 
the  three  highest  psychological  groups  have  the  greatest 
average  number  of  failures. 

Another  way  to  analyze  the  situation  is  to  compare  the 
median  psychological  score  of  students  who  failed  with  the 
corresponding  score  of  those  who  did  not  report  failures. 
By  reference  to  the  last  two  columns  in  table  7  it  is  seen  that 
the  median  score  of  the  falling  students  is  only  7.06  lower 
than  that  of  the  nonfailing  students. 

The  scholastic  aptitude  of  students  who  failed  in  the 
various  subjects  is  shown  in  table  7.  There  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  scholastic  aptitude  of  men  and  women 
who  failed  in  the  various  subject  fields,  the  men  taking  the 
lead  in  every  case.  The  amount  by  which  the  psychological 
scores  of  men  who  failed  in  the  various  subject  fields  is  greater 
than  those  of  women  who  failed  in  the  same  subject  fields 
is  as  follows:  English,  32.15;  languages,  15;  mathematics, 
3.72;  science,  36.50;  social  science,  18.75;  other,  60.  The 
difference  between  the  scores  made  by  all  failing  men  and 
women  is  8.95.  All  these  differences  except  one  are  greater 
than  the  difference  between  the  median  scores  made  by  the 
total  group  of  men  and  women,  which  was  7.62. 

0  Some  persons  believe  this  situation  Is  caused  by  the  selective  character  of  the  Mure 
students. 
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1  LBj  0 _ Number  of  students  who  failed  and  percent  of  failing  students 

represented  by  a  given  subject  according  to  psychological  scores  1 
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i  Students  whose  psychological  soores  are  unknown  are  not  Included. 

Table  7. — Median  psychological  scores  of  students  who  failed  in 
certain  subjects,  compared  with  the  scores  of  nonfailing  students 
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1  Too  few  oases  to  yield  reliable  median. 


Of  the  failing  students  who  had  a  psychological  score  of 
100  or  more  59  percent  were  men,  yet  the  men  constituted 
only  48  percent  of  the  total  students  who  made  a  score  as 
high  as  100, 
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An  important  question  which  arises  in  the  consideration 
of  these  facts  is,  Why  do  these  men  with  such  relatively  high 
scholastic  aptitude  fail  in  larger  proportion  than  do  the 
women,  whose  scholastic  aptitude  is  much  lower? 

Among  the  many  reasons  that  may  be  advanced,  the 
following  two  stand  out  prominently:  First,  there  is  a  lack 
of  adjustment  between  the  school  and  the  interests  of  boys 
and  young  men;  second,  the  school  program  is  better  adapted 
to  certain  characteristics  possessed  only  by  girls. 

Another  reason  which  may  be  advanced  is  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  men  have  to  work,  which  prevents  their 
meeting  the  full  requirements  of  the  courses  they  take.  Alan 
it  may  be  suggested  that  men  devote  more  time  to  those 
extracurriculum  activities  which  require  a  great  amount  oi 
time  and  expenditure  of  energy  than  do  women,  thus,  again 
causing  them  to  neglect  their  studies.  In  addition  it  is 
probable  that  many  of  these  failing  men  belong  to  the  modem 
group  of  students  who  decry  high  grades,  and  who  would 
rather  be  mediocre  than  be  dubbed  “grinds.”  Such  students 
do  not  deliberately  plan  to  fail,  but  because  of  the  narrov 
scholastic  margin  which  they  have,  the  slightest  misfortune 
or  handicap  changes  a  low  average  into  a  failure.  Anothei 
explanation  which  may  be  offered  is  that  many  men  are 
intellectually  lazy  and  indifferent  about  their  intellectual 
advancement. 

The  general  problem  of  failure  is  one  which  should  chal 
lenge  the  attention  of  school  and  college  administrators  anc 
teachers,  as  well  as  parents  and  students  themselves.  Be 
cause  of  factors  which  cannot  be  controlled  some  failure! 
are  inevitable.  But  that  so  large  a  percentage  of  pupils  fai 
indicates  a  maladjustment  which  should  be  given  mor< 
serious  consideration  than  it  is  receiving. 

Many  of  the  students  reporting  here  are  to  be  commender 
because  of  their  fortitude  in  spite  of  the  frequent  ill  effect 
of  failure.  Failure,  like  success,  is  cumulative.  Constan 
failure  produces  the  opposite  of  success — shattered  morale 
unsocial  attitudes,  introverted  personality.  It  is  likely  t 
plant  the  seeds  of  discontent  and  mental  and  social  disorder 

In  view  of  these  possibilities,  therefore,  it  behooves  schoc 
people  to  look  well  to  their  program,  and  so  adjust  the  mean 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  students  may  attain  the  ends 
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A  closer  relation  between  the  objectives  of  teachers  and 
pupils  should  be  sought.  The  successful  attainment  of  the 
ends  of  education  should  be  assured  to  a  larger  number 
through  self-motivating  agencies.  Personnel  information 
about  students  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  pupils 
and  teachers  so  that  the  task  to  be  performed  and  the  pupil's 
ability  may  not  be  incompatible;  so  that  the  stage  may  be 
set  for  success  rather  than  failure. 

ANTICIPATED  COLLEGE  MAJOR 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  academic  interest  of  students 
they  were  asked  to  indicate  the  subject  in  which  they  planned 
to  major.  Column  5  of  table  8  shows  the  results  of  this 
inquiry.  It  is  seen  that  the  largest  percent  plan  to  major 
in  education.  The  two  subjects  next  following  are  English 
and  horn  a  economics.  The  rank  of  all  subjects  mentioned 
in  the  percent  of  students  anticipating  majoring  in  them  is 
shown  in  column  7. 


Table  8. — Number,  percent,  and  median  psychological  scores  of  students 
who  anticipate  majoring  in  various  college  subjects,  and  rank  of  subjects 
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Academic  interest  and  intelligence. — Column  2  of  table  8 
gives  the  median  psychological  scores  of  students  who  an- 
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ticipate  majoring  in  the  various  subjects,  and  column  @ 
shows  the  rank  of  these  subjects.  Observe  that  students 
naming  political  science  rank  first  with  a  median  of  105. 
This  median  is  probably  not  as  reliable  as  the  others,  as 
there  are  only  11  cases.  The  medians  of  the  students  ex¬ 
pressing  a  preference  for  other  majors  may  be  seen  in  the 
table.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  education,  which  ranked 
first  in  the  percent  of  students  naming  it  as  a  major  is  fif¬ 
teenth  in  the  median  psychological  score  made  by  students 
choosing  it,  the  median  being  only  57.71. 

CHOICE  OE  A  CAREER 

Because  of  the  close  relation  which  frequently  exists  be¬ 
tween  students’  vocational  and  academic  interests,  their 
choice  of  careers  and  the  reasons  for  such  choices  will  be 
next  considered. 

Table  9  reveals  the  factors  mentioned  by  students  as 
influencing  their  choice  of  a  career.  Contrary  to  the  general 
belief  that  our  students  are  dominated  by  the  desire  to  maka 
money  above  everything  else,  the  students  in  the  present 
study  named  “belief  in  your  own  ability”  and  “desire  to 
serve”  as  the  two  factors  which  most  strongly  influenced 
them,  the  respective  percentages  mentioning  them  being  44 
and  36.  The  adage  “like  father  like  son”  does  not  hold  in 
reference  to  this  group  of  students,  for  only  27,  or  2  percent, 
named  their  father’s  or  mother’s  occupation  as  an  influence 
in  their  own  choice.  A  comparison  of  the  data  in  the  present 
study  with  similar  data  on  the  same  students  in  the  senior 
year  should  yield  some  valuable  information. 

In  view  of  our  interest  here  in  personnel  work,  one  feature 
about  this  table  is  of  particular  significance,  namely,  that  only 
18,  or  1  percent,  of  the  students  said  that  they  had  chosen 
their  life  work  because  of  the  aid  received  from  a  vocational 
guidance  course  or  book.  The  obvious  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  schools  do  not  provide  such  help  as  shown  by  Bullock 
in  his  study  of  occupational  choice  of  Negro  high-school 
boys.10  The  facts  presented  here  unmistakably  point  to  the 
need  of  personnel  work,  especially  as  it  relates  to  educational 
and  vocational  guidance. 

10  Bullock,  R.  W.  A  Study  of  Occupational  Choice  of  Negro  HIgh-Sdhool  Boys.  Crisis* 
87 ;  301-808,  September  1030. 
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ter.  and  ‘percent  of  students  who  mentioned  certain  f  actors 
wmch  influenced  their  choice  of  a  career,  by  sex 
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D.  EXTRACURRICULUM  INTERESTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 
Interests  and  activities  of  students  outside  the  classroom  as 
otent  educational  agencies  are  rapidly  becoming  a  subject  of 
oious  concern  on  the  part  of  school  people.  These  activities 
sually  fall  into  three  categories:  Intellectual,  social,  and 
eonomio,  under  which  headings  this  topic  will  be  discussed. 

INTELLECTUAL  INTERESTS  AND  AOTTVITIES 

The  intellectual  interests  and  activities  of  students  outside 
f  classrooms  will  be  shown,  their  use  of  the  high-school  and 
ubUc  library,  and  the  books  and  magazines  read. 

Use  of  library  and  intelligence  of  students, — Table  10  showB 
he  median  psychological  scores  of  students  who  used  the 
igh-school  and  public  library  with  a  given  frequency, 
he  median  scores  of  those  who  used  the  school  library  rise 
s  the  frequency  of  use  increases.  The  greatest  difference 
etween  men  and  women  is  found  in  the  group  who  do  not 
as  the  library  at  all,  the  difference  between  the  median 
sores  being  45  in  favor  of  the  men.  There  is  a  differential  of 
.76  between  the  men  and  women  who  used  the  library 
frequently,  in  favor  of  the  women,  while  for  those  who  used 
* regularly,  the  men  surpass  the  women  with  a  differential 
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Table  10. — Median  psychological  scores  of  students  according  to  th a 
frequency  with  which  they  used  the  school  and  public  library 
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Evidence  of  a  probable  lack  of  public-library  facilities  is 
seen  in  table  11,  which  shows  to  what  extent  students  use 
the  public  libraries.  Data  not  shown  here  reveal  that  71 
percent  of  the  students  used  the  high-school  library  regularly 
as  compared  with  62  percent  who  used  the  public  library 
regularly.  Those  who  did  not  use  the  high-school  library  at 
all  represented  only  2  percent  of  the  group  answering,  while 
the  corresponding  percent  for  public-library  users  was  11. 
It  is  likely  that  the  percent  who  use  the  public  library  not 
at  all  would  decrease  if  library  facilities  were  available  and 
conveniently  situated  in  the  neighborhood. 

Books  read  during  high-school  career . — While  access  to  a 
library  is  an  important  factor  its  extent  and  manner  of  use 
are  of  far  greater  importance.  In  order  to  determine  the 
extent  of  students'  literary  background  and  to  judge  of  their 
interests  they  were  asked  to  indicate  the  number  of  books 
they  voluntarily  read  outside  of  their  regular  course  require¬ 
ments  during  their  high-school  careers.  Table  12  shows  the 
data  from  this  inquiry.  Only  17  percent  read  60  or  more 
books  during  their  entire  4  years  in  high  school,  while  28 
percent  read  fewer  than  10  books.  The  median  for  the  total 
group  is  21.  Again,  these  low  percentages  may  possibly  be 
attributed  to  inadequate  library  facilities. 

That  the  more  intelligent  students  tend  to  read  a  larger 
number  of  books  is  indicated  by  figure  8.  While  some  fluc¬ 
tuation  may  be  noted,  the  general  tendency  is  for  the  students 
who  read  the  greatest  number  of  books  to  fall  in  the  higher 
intelligence  ranges. 
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Figure  8.— Median  number  of  l>ooks  read  by  students  during  their  high-school  careers 
according  to  their  psychological  scores. 

Bead  graph  thus:  Students  whose  psychological  scores  fell  in  the  class  interval  0-9  read  an 
average  of  20.08  books  during  their  high-school  careers.  Those  whose  scores  fell  In  the  10-19 
class  interval  read  an  average  of  14.4,  while  those  whose  scores  reached  as  high  as  200  or  more 
read  an  average  of  48.7  books. 

Table  11. — Number  and  percent  of  student*  who  used  the  public  library 
with  a  given  frequency t  by  sex 
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Table  12.— Number  and  percent  of  students  who  voluntarily  read  „ 
given  number  of  books  while  in  high  school ,  by  sex  *  a 


Number  of  books 

M 

en 

Women 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1-9 . 

10-19 . 

20-29 .  " 

30-39 .  ” 

40-49 . 

CO  or  more . 

m 

120 

122 

82 

31 

124 

26 

18 

19 

13 

5 

19 

272 

197 

156 

104 

45 

148 

30 

21 

17 

11 

5 

16 

443 

317 

278 

186 

76 

272 

28 

20 

18 

12 

5 

17 

Total . 

6C0 

41 

922 

59 

1,572 

100 

Median . . 

22.79 

19.59 

21 

Magazines  read  during  high-school  career.— Another  index 
of  the  intellectual  interests  of  students  is  the  number  and 
kind  of  magazines  they  read.  Table  13  shows  the  number 
and  percent  of  students  who  read  certain  kinds  of  mn.gn.*innfl 
during  their  high-school  careers.  Magazines  whose  reading 
matter  is  largely  current  events  rank  first  with  74  percent  of 
the  students  reading  them.  The  Literary  Digest  has  the 
largest  number  of  frequencies.  Others  included  Time,  Path¬ 
finder,  etc.  The  popular  and  fiction  group  of  journals  claimed 
the  next  largest  number  of  readers,  the  percent  being  38.  In 
this  group  are  included  such  magazines  as  the  American, 
Cosmopolitan,  Photoplay,  Colliers,  and  Liberty.  Magazines 
having  to  do  with  the  home  and  women’s  interests  came 
next  with  24  percent  of  the  students  reading  t.h*™  Com- 
pnsing  this  group  were  such  magazines  as  Good  Housekeep- 
mg.  Woman’s  Home  Companion,  Pictorial  Review,  and 
a  dies  Home  Journal.  A  miscellaneous  group  which  also 
included  juvenile  magazines  claimed  21  percent  of  the 
readers.  The  scientific  and  mechanical  group  consisting 
of  the  National  Geographic,  Popular  Mechanics,  Science 
and  Invention,  and  Scientific  Monthly  were  read  by  19  per¬ 
cent  of  the  students.  Only  246,  or  IS  percent  of  the  1,632 
students  replying,  said  they  read  magazines  dealing  with 
Negro  life.  In  this  group  were  such  journals  as  The  Crisis, 
Opportunity,  Southern  Workman,  and  Journal  of  Negro 
History.  Literary  magazines  and  those  purporting  to  deal 
with  public  opinion  are  fourth  and  third  from  the  bottom, 
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their  respective  percentages  being  13  and  5.  In  these  two 
groups  are  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Harpers,  Scribners,  Mentor, 
Outlook,  The  Nation,  and  Forum.  Humorous  and  physical- 
culture  and  outdoor  journals  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
with  3  and  2  percent,  respectively. 


Table  13. — Number  and 'percent  of  students  who  read  certain  hinds  of 
magazines  during  their  high-scnool  career „  in  rank  order ,  by  sex 


Magazines  read 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Number 

Peroent 

Number 

Peroent 

Number 

Peroent 

1 

D 

8 

D 

5 

a 

7 

Current  events . . 

469 

73 

740 

75 

74 

Popular  and  flotion - — .. 

368 

41 

87 

638 

88 

Women's  and  home  magazines . 

16 

3 

80 

806 

34 

Miscellaneous  and  Juvenile . 

168 

34 

18 

888 

21 

Sdentiflo  and  mechanical - - 

234 

86 

8 

19 

Negro . . 

86 

18 

16 

346 

16 

literary . . . . . — . 

03 

14 

12 

18 

Public  opinion . 

80 

6 

40 

4 

70 

8 

Physical  culture  and  outdoor . 

34 

16 

s 

35 

21 

8 

3 

40 

37 

8 

2 

0  Number  of  oases* . . . 

647 

MM 

086 

1,632 

MWWM 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  know  what  influence  the  college 
earner  will  have  in  changing  the  reading  tastes  of  these 
students.  In  view  of  the  increasing  importance  of  a  whole¬ 
some,  progressive,  and  constructive  public  opinion  in  our 
democratic  life,  the  schools  have  a  vital  mission  to  perform 
in  creating  and  directing  the  literary  interest  of  its  students. 
And  it  is  the  business  of  the  college  to  know  what  those 
interests  have  been  in  elementary  and  high  school  and  to 
utilize  the  information  for  further  education  and  guidance. 

:  That  a  larger  percent  of  the  more  intelligent  students  tend 
th  read  magazines  is  shown  in  table  14.  The  column  giving 
"  i  composite  ranks  shows  that  the  group  of  students  whose 
logical  scores  reached  or  exceeded  the  total  group 
<65.08),  with  one  exception,  ranked  highest  in  the 
Percent  who  read  magazines.  Those  who  made  scores  of  200 
e,  and  between  140  and  159  ranked  first  and  second, 
lively,  while  those  whose  scores  fell  between  160  and 
and  180  and  199  ranked  third  and  fourth.  In  column 
he  noted  the  tendency  for  a  larger  percent  of  the 
with  high  scores  than  is  true  of  those  with  lower 
lead  literary  magazines. 
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Percent. 
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SOCIAL  INTERESTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

The  four  extracurriculum  activities  which  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  here  as  bearing  on  the  social  aspects  of  the  students’ 
lives  are:  Membership  in  organizations,  offices  held,  hobby 
interests,  and  travel  experience.  1  ^ 

Organization  membership.— Table  15  gives  the  number  and 
percent  of  students  who  were  members  of  certain  kinds  of 
organizations  during  their  high-school  careers.  The  kinds  of 
organizations  are  listed  in  the  order  of  rank  according  to  the 
percent  of  students  claiming  membership  in  them. 


and  Perc.ent  °f  students  who  belonged  to  certain 
££■,' intmkA  ZTbytl  durin0  th*r  high-school 


Kind  of  organization 

M 

[en 

Women 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Religious  and  civic. . 

345 

273 

291 

158 

113 

89 

68 

58 

46 

49 

60 

48 

36 

34 

19 

11 

8 

915 

731 

629 

Literary  and  dramatic. 

59 

Athletic  and  outdoor  sports 
Musio  and  arts . 

338 

47 

41 

Miscellaneous . . 

m) 

IQ 

(Ml 

1  7  It 

479 

31 

Social . 

19 

170 

288 

19 

Mechanical  and  scientific 

10 

11 

105 

194 

141 

13 

Number  of  cases . 

io 

9 

600 

94 5 

1,545 

Offices  held— As  in  the  case  of  magazines  read  and  member¬ 
ship  in  organizations,  the  men  and  women  hold  offices  in 
relatively  the  same  proportion  as  shown  by  table  16.  It  is 
significant  that  so  many  of  the  students  held  one  or  more 
offices  during  their  high-school  careers.  The  number  is 
1,149,  or  61  percent,  of  the  total  group.  This  probably  is  an 
indication  of  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  democracy  in 
the  schools,  and  a  desire  to  give  everyone  a  chance  to  experi¬ 
ence  whatever  honor  may  be  attached  to  holding  office. 

Hobby  interests.  That  athletic  interests  are  by  far  the  most 
dominant  extraclassroom  interest  of  Negro  students  is 
indicated  in  table  17.  The  various  activities  for  which  students 
expressed  first,  second,  and  third  preference  are  listed.  Of  the 
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1,382  students  who  expressed  first  preference  for  some  partic¬ 
ular  hobby,  38  percent  named  athletics.  Of  the  1,264 
students  naming  a  second  choice,  22  percent  listed  athletics. 
A  third  preference  for  some  activity  was  noted  by  1,139 
students,  14  percent  of  these  chose  athletics. 


Table  10. — Number  and  percent  of  students  who  held  a  given  number  of 
offices  during  their  high-school  career ,  by  sex 


M 

en 

Women 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

D 

mm 

D 

3 

4 

D 

1 . 

213 

45 

49 

540 

47 

2 . 

m 

29 

194 

29 

333 

29 

3 . . 

73 

15 

101 

15 

174 

15 

4 . 

25 

5 

30 

4 

50 

5 

5 .  ... 

13 

3 

12 

2 

25 

2 

6 . 

4 

1 

1 

11 

1 

7 . 

4 

1 

.4 

7 

1 

8 . 

3 

1 

3 

DDD 

.  *  ■ 

.  3 

Total . 

m 

41 

074 

59 

1*  149 

100 

Median . 

2.15 

2.05 

2.11 

Reading  is  next  in  order  of  preference  with  percentages  of 
22,  18,  and  11  listing  it  as  first,  second,  and  third  choice, 
respectively. 

The  invectives  of  frivolity  and  capriciousnoss  which  are 
frequently  hurled  at  modem  youth  are  not  borne  out  by  data 
in  this  table.  In  general,  those  hobbies  of  a  more  serious  and 
purposive  nature  have  the  largest  percent  of  students  giving 
them  as  first  choice — note,  for  example,  the  small  percent 
expressing  first  preference  for  movies  and  dancing.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  scientific 
mechanical  construction  ranked  third  in  the  first  preferences 
of  the  men. 
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The  data  presented  in  the  section  just  preceding  have 
important  implications.  First,  although  extraclassroom  in¬ 
terests  are  rapidly  finding  a  place  in  the  enriched  curricu- 
lums  and  programs  of  our  modem  schools,  an  analysis  of  the 
detailed  data  here  reveals  the  inadequacy  of  extracurriculum 
activities  provided  by  Negro  Schools.  Probably  a  more 
even  distribution  of  interests  would  be  expressed  if  there 
were  a  wider  variety  of  activities  from  which  to  choose. 
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This  hypothesis  is  substantiated  by  findings  in  a  previous 
study.11 

Secondly,  these  data,  together  with  those  presented  in  part 
U  concerning  this  matter,  point  unmistakably  to  the  value 
of  larger  schools  in  providing  more  varied  and  enriched 
offerings. 

Travel  experience. — The  students  comprising  the  present 
study  have  had  rather  wide  travel  experience  according  to  the 
data  at  hand.  Seventy-one  percent  have  visited  large  cities 
for  a  period  of  1  week  to  3  months,  while  77  percent  have 
visited  rural  towns,  villages,  and  farms.  Ninety  students,  or 
5  percent,  said  they  had  visited  one  or  more  foreign  countries. 

Travel  is  generally  considered  to  be  an  important  factor 
in  one’s  educational  development  and  in  the  prevention  or 
eradication  of  provincialism.  According  to  the  evidence 
here  presented  these  students  should  have  advanced  far  along 
the  road  of  cultural  growth. 

WORK  TOR  SELF-SUPPORT 

The  problem  of  part-time  employment  of  students  has  been 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  many  colleges  for  some  time. 
The  constant  rise  in  the  cost  of  education  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  share  of  this  cost  which  students  are 
expected  to  bear,  and  the  changes  in  our  economic  life  have 
caused  the  problem  of  the  working  student  to  take  on  serious 
proportions.  The  problem  is  particularly  accentuated  in 
Negro  colleges. 

Selj-support  in  high  school. — Figure  9  and  table  18  furnish 
information  on  this  matter  as  it  relates  to  the  group  under 
consideration.  More  than  half  of  the  students  said  they 
earned  part  of  or  all  their  support  while  in  high  school,  the 
percent  being  52.  One  third  of  the  girls  worked  as  against 
three  fourths  of  the  boys,  their  respective  percentages  being 
36  and  76.  Figure  9  shows  the  percent  of  girls  and  boys 
who  earned  a  given  amount  of  their  support.  Note  the 
degree  to  which  the  percent  of  women  who  did  not  earn  any 
of  their  support  exceeds  the  corresponding  percent  of  men. 
The  percent  of  men  exceeds  that  of  women  markedly  in  each 
of  the  other  items. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  vocational  experiences 
Ifee  students  had  they  were  asked  to  designate  the  kind  of 

“Oaliver,  Ambrose.  Seoandaty  education  for  Nagroee*  Op.  t&L 
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work  they  did  for  self-support  while  in  high  school  The 
answers  shown  in  table  18  indicate  that  64  percent  performed 


personal  and  domestic  service  $nd  33  percent  worked  at 
unskilled  jobs. 

18.--2Vum&er  and  percent  of  students  who  did  certain  hinds  of 

yZr  include  ^  **  ***  8ch°°l  and  during  their  freshmal 


Occupation 


Professional: 

Number. 
_  Peroent.. 
Clerical: 
Number.. 

_ Peroent.. 

Skilled : 

Number.. 
Percent.., 


Number., . 

Percent . 

unskilled  and  miscellaneous":" 

Number _ 

Percent . 

Personal  and  domestic: 

Number . 

Peroent _ _ _ 

Number  cases. . . 


High  school 


Men  Women  Total 


12 

2 

20 

4 

80 

15 

87 

12 

245 

45 

803 

55 

548 


7 

2 

34 

0 

45 

12 

14 
4 

58 

15 


78 

375 


54 


125 

14 


301 

33 


m 

64 


Total, 
both 
sexes  In 
oollege 


11 

2 


46 

7 

20 

3 

141 

22 

391 

61 
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Self-support  in  college. — Sixty  percent  of  the  students 
expect  to  earn  part  of  or  all  their  support  while  in  college  as 
against  52  percent  who  earned  part  of  or  all  their  support  in 
high  school.  Figure  10  is  an  analysis  of  the  details  con¬ 
cerning  this  group  of  students. 


Higtob  10.— Number  ana  percent  of  student*  who  expect  to  earn  a  given  amount  of  their 
support  in  oolkge. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty-three,  or  45  percent,  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  working  at  the  time  the  study  was  made.  The 
percent  who  were  working  a  given  amount  of  time  are: 
1  to  12  hours  a  week,  54;  13  to  19  hours  a  week,  13;  and  20 
hours  or  more,  32.  The  median  number  of  hours  per  week 
which  all  students  worked  for  their  support  is  11. 

The  kind  of  work  performed  by  these  students  was  pre¬ 
dominantly  personal  and  domestic  service,  the  percent  being 
51.  The  unskilled  and  miscellaneous  group  of  occupations 
claimed  the  next  largest  number,  the  percent  being  22. 
Skilled,  clerical,  and  business  occupations  follow  with  the 
respective  percentages:  7,  6,  and  3. 

-Assuming  that  the  majority  of  students  who  earn  part  of 
0,  all  their  support  while  in  college  do  so  from  necessity,  the 
hfcphcatioas  which  the  foregoing  data  have  for  a  program  of 
personnel  research  and  service  are  unequivocal.  They 
OtBgfist,  first  of  all,  a  need  of  larger  funds  for  the  aid  of 
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worthy  students  who  are  not  able  to  support  themselves 
Potentially  superior  students  frequently  are  handicapped  and 
are  imable  to  develop  to  their  maximum  possibilities  because 
of  the  necessity  of  working  for  their  self-support.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  society  suffers  a  great  loss.  The  problem  is  partic- 
uiarly  acute  among  the  men.  The  extent  to  which  thev 
faffed  m  their  high-school  careers  may  partially  be  attribu¬ 
table  to  the  heavy  schedule  of  manual  work  which  they  carried 
The  second  thing  suggested  by  these  facts  is  the  need  of  a 
wider  field  from  which  to  select  occupations  at  which  students 
may  earn  their  support.  At  present  their  opportunities  are 
largely  restricted  to  personal  and  domestic  service  and  un¬ 
skilled  occupations.  A  broadening  of  this  base  of  occupa¬ 
tional  experience  will  contribute  much  toward  the  later  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  and  adjustment  of  students. 


E.  TIME  LOST  FROM  SCHOOL 

It  is  believed  that  uninterrupted  attendance  upon  school 
is  one  of  the  essentials  for  academic  success.  The  extent 
to  which  students  were  able  to  meet  this  criterion  is  shown  in 
table  19.  The  students  who  lost  one  month  or  more  from 
school  constituted  40  percent  of  the  total  replying.  Doubt¬ 
less  many  of  these  students  incurred  deficiencies  during  these 
absences  which  may  later  be  the  causes  of  serious  maladjust- 
mente.  An  analysis,  therefore,  should  be  made  of  the  causes 
of  absences  and  the  phases  of  the  given  body  of  knowledge 

to  which  the  student  failed  to  be  exposed  under  the  guidance 
of  the  teacher. 


ii  V**-  8tud™t*  who  lost  a  given  ai 
time  from  school  during  their  high-school  career,  by  sex 
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p.  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS  AND  THEIR  EDUCATION 

College  graduation  of  brothers  and  sisters  and  scholastic 
aptitude  of  students. — Is  there  a  tendency  for  high  scholastic 
aptitude  of  students  to  be  associated  with  college  graduation 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters?  Our  data  seem  to  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative.  Assuming  that  those  who  did 
not  answer  the  question  very  probably  had  no  brothers  or 
sisters  who  had  graduated  from  college,  the  following  are 
the  average  scores  made  by  the  various  groups:  Those  not 
answering,  63.21;  none,  66.78;  one,  79.58;  three,  74.16. 
If  those  having  no  brothers  or  sisters  who  graduated  from 
college  are  compared  with  the  total  group  of  those  who  had 
one  or  more  brothers  or  sisters  who  are  college  graduates,  the 
respective  scores  are  66.78  and  75.55,  a  difference  of  8.77 
in  favor  of  those  with  brothers  and  sisters  who  were  college 
graduates. 

There  are  two  possible  explanations  for  this  difference: 
First,  the  brothers  and  sisters  with  college  graduation — who 
are  probably  older — have  exerted  an  intellectual  influence 
on  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  which  resulted  in 
greater  familiarity  with  scholastic  matters,  and,  hence,  a 
higher  score  on  the  psychological  examination.  The  second 
inference  that  may  be  drawn  is  that  the  college  graduation  of 
brothers  and  sisters  indicates  a  high  intelligence  of  the 
parents,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  children.  Whatever 
the  cause,  the  evidence  seems  to  be  conclusive  that  college 
graduation  of  brothers  and  sisters  and  high  scholastic  apti¬ 
tude  of  students  are  closely  associated. 

G.  INFORMATION  ABOUT  PARENTS 

The  relationship  of  students  to  parents  is  a  vital  factor 
in  their  school  and  post-school  success.  In  order  to  ascertain 
facts  concerning  the  domestic  relations  in  the  home  and  to  see 
to  what  extent  they  varied  from  the  normal  relations,  students 
were  asked  to  indicate  whether  or  not  they  had  a  stepfather, 
stepmother,  foster  parents,  or  parents  who  were  separated. 

Relation  of  parents  to  students. — Table  20  furnishes  data  on 
these  questions.  There  were  445  of  the  students  who  replied 
in  the  affirmative  to  this  inquiry.  That  is,  24  percent 
had  some  parental  relation  other  than  the  normal.  It  is 
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significant  to  note  that  of  the  445  belonging  to  this  gronn  w 
percent  said  their  parents  were  separated,  which  is  8  da™ 
of  the  total  1,880  students.  8  percent 

Important  facts  such  as  these  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
an  attempt  to  administer  personnel  service  to  a  student  body 
Also  their  sociological  bearing  in  relation  to  the  responsibility 

iTl  7  aT  ? ltSeH  "  balanced  Proportion  o?memb2 

who  have  the  benefit  of  a  normal  family  background  is  of 
importance  alike  to  educators,  social  workers,  and  statesmen 
Parents  who  are  deceased.— Some  of  the  difficulties  en 
countered  by  Negro  students  pursuing  a  coUeireTdZ^ 
axe  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  fathers  of  27  percent  of  the 
students  interrogated  are  deceased.  Students  whose  mothers 
are  deceased  constitute  16  percent  of  the  group 


Table  20-~Xumberand  percent  of  students  who  have  stepparents  foster 
'parents,  and  whose  parents  are  separated  '  * 08t * 


Relation  of  parents 

Number 

Peroent 

Stepfather. 

Stepmother . . . 

Foster  parents . . 

104 

124 

63 

140 

6 

23 

28 

14 

33 

1 

Parents  separated .  . 

Other  (guardian)  . 

Number  of  oases 

446  __ 

part  II :  relationship  between  kind 

OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDED  AND  CERTAIN 
OTHER  FACTORS,  INTERESTS, 

AND  ACTIVITIES 

Next  to  the  home  the  school  is  probably  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  shaping  the  life  of  an  individual.  The  kinds  of 
schools  one  attends  are  a  great  determinant  of  character  and 
subsequent  success  in  life.  The  kinds  of  teachers  one  has, 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  curriculum,  the  general  organiza¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  the  school,  and  the  methods, 
devices,  and  points  of  view  used  in  teaching  furnish  much 
of  the  material  as  well  as  supply  the  mold  by  which  person¬ 
alities  are  made.  And  these  materials  and  molds  are 
frequently  predetermined  by  the  location  of  the  school. 

To  ascertain  the  relationship  between  the  kinds  and 
location  of  schools  attended  and  certain  other  background 
factors,  interests,  and  activities  will  be  the  concern  of  this 
part  of  the  report.  Some  of  the  topics  to  be  treated  are: 
number  and  percent  of  students  attending  the  different 
kinds  of  schools  and  colleges,  intelligence  of  students, 
scholastic  and  vocational  interests  and  activities,  and 
extracurriculum  interests  and  activities. 

A.  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 

COLLEGE  ATTENDANCE 

Table  21  shows  the  percent  of  students  who  are  attending 
private  and  public  colleges,  according  to  the  kind  of  high 
school  from  which  they  were  graduated.  A  total  of  41  per¬ 
cent  axe  attending  private  institutions  and  59  percent  are 
attending  public  institutions.  The  percentages  of  students 
graduating  from  each  kind  of  high  school  who  are  attending 
private  and  public  colleges,  respectively,  are  shown  in  col¬ 
umns  2  and  3.  In  the  percent  of  students  who  go  to  private 
colleges,  the  northern  private  schools  lead  with  62  percent. 
The  lowest  ranking  schools  in  the  relative  number  of  their 
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graduates  who  go  to  private  colleges  are  those  in  the  southern 
rural  areas,  with  a  percent  of  14.  m 

The  rank  order  changes  in  the  percent  of  the  graduates  nf 
different  kinds  of  high  schools  who  attend  publif  colleges  1 
seen  from  column  3.  In  this  matter  the  southern  rurd 
schools  are  first.  The  rank  order  of  the  others  are:  publk 
schools  of  “Border"  States,  southern  city  public  schools 
northern  city  public  schools,  southern  private  schools,  north-’ 
em  rural  schools,  and  northern  private  schools. 


Table  21. — Percent  of  students  attending  public  and  private  colleges  and  who  named  certain  factors  which 
influenced  them  to  attend  college ,  according  to  kino,  of  high  school  attended 
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INFLUENCES  TO  ATTEND  COLLEGE 

Columns  5  to  15  in  table  21  show  the  percent  of  students 
from  the  different  kinds  of  colleges  who  named  ceS 
factors  which  influenced  them  to  attend  a  particular  coliL 
If  the  northern  private  and  the  foreign  schools  which  have 
only  7  and  6  cases,  respectively,  are  disregarded  in  this  con. 
nection  it  is  observed  that  the  southern  city  and  southern 
rural  schools  lead  m  the  percent  of  students  who  named  con 
venience  to  home  as  the  factor  most  strongly  influencing 
them  to  attend  the  college  in  which  they  were  enrolled.  The 
matter  of  expense  is  of  most  concern  to  students  from  public 
schools  of  the  “Border”  States,  northern  private?  and 
northern  city  public  schools  according  to  our  data.  The 
influence  of  the  high-school  teacher  and  visits  from  college 
representatives  seem  to  be  negligible  factors  in  each  of  tee 
groups  of  schools. 

The  southern  private,  northern  rural,  and  southern  city 
public  are  the  three  highest  ranking  groups  of  schools  in  the 
percent  of  students  who  named  superior  quality  of  work 
offered  as  the  factor  most  influencing  them  tl  attend  a 
certain  college.  In  the  percent  of  students  naming  vocational 
and  professional  influences,  the  southern  rural  schools 
school  of  the  "Border”  States,  and  southern  city  public 
schools  are  the  three  highest.  * 

ELEMENTARY-  AND  HIGH-SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 

The  kinds  of  elementary  and  high  schools  attended  by'the 
students  under  investigation  are  shown  in  table  22.  Column 
4  and  the  extreme  bottom  line  give  a  comparison  of  the 
percents  of  the  total  group  who  attended  the  various  kinds 
of  elementary  and  high  schools.  Note  the  close  agreement  in 
practically  eveiy  case  except  two,  namely,  southern  rural 
public  and  southern  private  schools. 

Sr?°°l  according  to  elementary  school  ait- 

— Table  22  also  shows  the  extent  to  which  students 
who  attended  a  certain  kind  of  elementary  school  attended 
the  same  kind  of  high  school  or  one  of  a  different  kind.  Al- 
though  teere  is  indicated  a  general  tendency  for  students  to 
attend  tee  same  kind  of  high  school  as  the  elementary  school 
attended,  certain  sections  of  tee  table  show  a  definite  shift  in 
several  instances. 
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A  special  feature  of  this  table  to  be  noted  is  the  type  of 
change  made  from  elementary  to  high  school.  Some  out¬ 
standing  shifts  are:  11  percent  of  the  students  who  attended 
southern  city  public  elementary  schools  changed  to  southern 
private  high  schools;  students  who  changed  from  northern 
city  public  elementary  schools  to  southern  city  public  high 
schools  represented  12  percent;  southern  rural  public  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  sent  33  percent  of  their  students  to  southern 
city  public  high  schools  and  23  percent  to  southern  private 
high  schools.  This  is  the  most  marked  change  taking  place 
in  any  of  the  groups,  and  probably  indicates  a  lack  of  avail¬ 
ability  of  public  high-school  facilities  in  the  southern  rural 
areas  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  parents  to  secure 
better  educational  opportunities. 
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Other  notable  changes  are  found  among  pupils  of  the 
northern  elementary  school;  the  southern  private  elementary 
school;  and  the  northern  private  elementary  school.  There 


Figure  11.— Percent  of  students  who  attended  elementary  and  high  school  In  the  Southern* 
Border,  and  Northern  States. 

•Peroent  of  students  attending  foreign  schools  not  induded. 

are  very  few  changes  made  by  the  students  in  the  “Border” 
States. 

Figure  II  shows  the  relative  percentages  of  students  who 
come  from  Southern,  Northern,  and  “Border”  States,  and 
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figure  12  indicates  the  trend  of  students  who  come  from 
public  and  private  schools  and  colleges.  As  they  progress 
from  elementary  school  to  college  those  attending  private 
institutions  increase  and  those  attending  public  institutions 
decrease. 


mom  of  bcuiotes  wo  ajtihito  kblxc  aid  ikdusv  y^irt  aid  oosuott* 


Itoirax  1Z— Percent  of  students  who  Attended  public  and  private  acboola  and  oolleges. 
•Peroent  of  students  attending  foreign  schools  not  Included. 

Number  of  schools  attended. — In  the  section  just  preceding 
mention  was  made  of  the  changes  from  one  kind  of  elementary 
school  to  another  kind  of  high  school.  Of  equal  importance 
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are  the  changes  within  a  given  educational  level.  It  is  gen 
erally  believed  that  students  are  frequently  handicapped  by 
having  to  change  schools  a  number  of  times.  Table  23 
gives  the  data  concerning  the  number  of  elementary  schools 
attended  by  the  subjects  of  this  study.  Of  the  1,670  who 
replied  to  this  question,  more  than  half  had  attended  more 
than  one  elementary  school.  Nearly  7  percent  had  attended 
four  or  more.  Two  students  each  claimed  to  have  attended 
eight  and  nine  schools,  respectively. 

Of  the  1,816  students  who  replied  to  the  question  con- 
ceming  the  number  of  high  schools  attended  28  percent  had 
attended  more  than  one.  Those  who  attended  two  amounted 
to  24  percent;  the  percent  of  those  who  attended  three  or 
more  was  4. 


Table  23.— Number  and  percent  of  students  who  attended  a  given  number 
of  elementary  schools ,  by  sex 


Sex 

Number  of  elementary  schools  attended 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
cases 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

1 

% 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Men: 

Number . 

Percent . 

Women: 

Number . 

Percent . 

Total: 

Number . 

Percent . 

323 

48 

488 

40 

218 

33 

323 

32 

75 

11 

132 

13 

28 

4 

38 

4 

11 

2 

10 

2 

5 

1 

1 

.09 

3 

0.45 

2 

.10 

2 

0.30 

1 

0.15 

1 

.06 

665 

1,004 

811 

49 

541 

32 

207 

12 

66 

4 

30 

2 

6 

.35 

5 

.20 

2 

.11 

2 

.11 

1, 670 

B.  SCHOLASTIC  APTITUDE  OF  STUDENTS 

What  influence  has  environment  on  the  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence  one  exhibits?  What  relation  have  the  background 
factors  of  a  student  to  the  scores  made  on  psychological 
examinations?  And  what  variations  do  we  find  in  responses 
on  psychological  tests  of  students  who  come  from  different 
kinds  of  schools? 

Figure  13  furnishes  data  which  throw  some  light  on  these 
questions.  The  kinds  of  schools  are  ranked  according  to 
the  psychological  scores  made  by  the  students  attending  them. 
It  will  be  observed  that  each  kind  of  school  maintains  its 
same  relative  position  for  both  elementary  and  high  schools. 
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Although  the  median  scores  tend  downward  in  proceeding 
from  the  northern  city  public  schools  across  the  graph  to 
southern  rural  public  schools,  the  range  in  each  case  is  rather 
wide  and  the  overlapping  is  considerable.  In  each  of  the 
other  groups  the  scores  of  a  certain  percent  of  the  students 
exceed  the  median  of  the  students  from  the  northern  city 
public  schools.  These  individuals  should  be  identified  and 
subjected  to  special  treatment  in  order  that  they  may  not  be 
relegated  to  the  dead  level  of  mediocrity  typified  by  many 
student  bodies. 
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Item*  13.— Median  psychological  aoorea  of  students  according  to  kind  of  elementary  and 
high  schools  attended. 


Another  way  to  analyze  the  situation  is  to  compare  the 
kinds  of  schools  in  terms  of  the  scores  made  by  students  on 
the  various  parts  of  the  psychological  examination.  Table 
24  shows  the  results  of  this  analysis.  Observe  that  the  rank 
of  kinds  of  schools  changes  only  slightly  from  what  it  was  for 
the  gross  psychological  scores  shown  in  figure  13.  The  com¬ 
posite  rank  of  the  kinds  of  schools  is  as  follows:  Northern  city 
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pubUc  school,  1;  “Border”  State  public  school,  2;  northern 
rural  pubhc  school,  3;  southern  private  school,  4-  northern 
private  school,  5;  southern  city  public  school,  6;  and  southern 
rural  public  school,  7. 

.  1116  one  outstanding  fact  revealed  by  these  data  is  the 
increase  m  the  median  scores  made  by  students  observed  in 
proceeding  from  the  unimproved  schools  of  the  southern  rural 
areas  to  the  city  schools  of  the  North. 

A  recent  study  1  showed  that  there  were  marked  differ¬ 
ences  between  secondary  schools  for  Negroes  in  the  various" 
States.  In  most  criteria  applied  it  was  found  that  the 
schools  in  the  urban  centers  surpassed  those  in  the  rural 
areas,  and  that  those  in  the  “Border”  States  surpassed 
those  m  the  South.  Other  studies  present  data  which  are 
conclusive  and  unequivocal  in  their  proof  of  fundamental 
differences  between  groups  of  students  from  different  schools 
and  locations. 2 
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motion  according  to  hind  of  high  school  attended 


Kind  of  school 

Tests 

Total 
num¬ 
ber  of 
cases 

Com¬ 

pletion 

Artifi¬ 

cial 

lan¬ 

guage 

Analo¬ 

gies 

Arith¬ 

metic 

Oppo¬ 

sites 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Southern  city  public  school. _ 

Northern  dty  public  school 

Southern  rural  publio  school 

Northern  rural  public  school. . 

Southern  private  school  or  academy 
Northern  private  school  or  academy.... 
Public  school  of  “  Border  State  ” 

Other .  . 

12. 52 
27.24 
8.43 
13.33 
10.39 
17.50 
20.83 
7.60 

16.24 

36.90 

10.20 

18.57 

17.94 

21.66 

21.79 

7.44 

10.26 
17.11 
8.26 
13.63 
11.28 
7.00 
16. 86 
7.44 

9. 61 
18.97 

8.61 
9. 05 

10. 52 
7.00 
11.03 
7.44 

e.36 

25.83 

7.50 

14.00 

11.95 

15.00 

20.58 

7. 91 

660 

122 

81 

24 

204 

7 

250 

3 

Total . 

14. 05 

17. 41 

12.03 

10.34 

11.50 

1,433 

The  scores  made  by  students  according  to  the  colleges 
they  are  attending,  discussed  in  part  I,  also  attest  to  the 
possible  relationship  between  the  kinds  and  location  of  pre- 
1  Oaliver,  Ambrose.  Secondary  Education  for  Negroes.  Op.  clt 
M^SanCo^im119  1”tolllgen0e  of  m8h-Soh<“l  Se^n.  Oh.  XU.  New  York,  The 
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paratory  schools  attended  and  other  background  factors  and 
the  scholastic  aptitude  of  students. 

That  there  are  decided  differences  between  the  abilities  of 
groups  of  students  coming  from  different  kinds  of  schools  and 
different  sections  of  the  country — or  even  different  parts  of 
a  State— is  gradually  beginning  to  be  recognized  and  given 
consideration  in  the  formulation  of  educational  policies  and 
educational  practices. 

These  data  suggest  the  lack  of  wisdom  in  having  a  rigidly 
uniform  system  of  college  admissions  whose  major  criterion 
is  the  accumulation  of  a  given  number  of  high-school  units 
'  in  certain  subjects.  A  more  logical  and  educationally  fruit¬ 
ful  procedure,  according  to  the  present,  as  well  as  other 
studies,  would  be  to  give  considerable  weight  to  other  factors, 
such  as  the  background  of  students  and  their  demonstrated 
scholastic  aptitude  as  evidenced  by  psychological  tests. 

C.  SCHOLASTIC  AND  VOCATIONAL  INTERESTS  AND 
ACTIVITIES 

AMOUNT  OP  HUIU-SCIIOOI.  WORK  TAKEN 

That  college  entrance  requirements  in  the  colleges  studied 
are  rather  uniform  is  evidenced  by  data  shown  in  table  25. 
There  is  close  agreement  in  most  cases  between  the  different 
kinds  of  schools  in  the  number  of  units  of  various  subjects 
offered  by  their  students  for  college  entrance.  The  differ¬ 
ences  are  seldom  more  than  one  half  unit,  and  in  many  cases 
the  variations  do  not  exceed  one  tenth  of  a  unit. 

Attention  was  called,  in  the  section  just  preceding,  to  the 
necessity  for  colleges  to  give  consideration  to  factors  other 
than  acquirement  of  high-school  units  for  college  entrance. 
For,  as  it  was  shown  there,  uniformity  in  unit  requirement 
is  not  a  guaranty  of  uniformity  in  scholastic  aptitude  of 
students. 
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Table  25. — Median  number  units  in  given  subjects  taken  by  students 
according  to  kind  of  high  school  attended  9 


English . 

Latin . 

Modern  language- . 

General  mathematics . 

Algebra . 

Plane  geometry . 

Solid  geometry . 

Trigonometry . 

History . 

Civics . 

Sociology . 

Economics . 

Biology . 

Physiology  and  hygiene.... 

Physics . 

Chemistry . 

Geography . 

General  science . 

Agriculture . 

Stenography . 

Typing . 

Bookkeeping . 

Commercial  arithmetic . 

Commercial  law . 

Physical  education . 

Music . 


Mechanical  drawing . 

Industrial  or  manual  arts 

Home  economics . 

Others . 


3.39  3.45  3.39  3.50 

1.67  1.72  1.35  1.70 

1.37  1.73  1.45  1.42 

1. 17  1. 26  1.  23  .  75 

1.31  .90  1.07  1.10 

.73  .  76  .  76  .  72 

.55  .  55  .  66  .  40 

.64  .  43  2,30  .  66 

2.18  1.91  2.70  2.20 

.77  .62  .79  .78 

.66  .  44  .  75  .75 

.79  .  54  .  97  .  45 

.78  .  76  .  78  .  73 

.80  .77  .84  .70 

.75  .  77  .  76  .  73 

.77  .  75  .  76  .  71 

.86  .  75  .  92  1.00 

.75  .72  .75  .76 

.81  1.00  1.64  8.88 

.85  .81  1.00  1.50 

.69  .  72  .87  .8$ 

.63  1.16  .80  1.50 

.67  ,68  .71  .50 

1. 60  .43  . 

2.22  3.25  1.66  3.40 

1.90  1.88  1.92  2.25 

.91  L  70  .83  1.00 

.90  .93  .98  S.  00 

1.68  1.42  1.12  . 

2.32  1.50  1.82  8.00 

.94  .  87  1.12  . 


3. 39  8. 50  3. 46  8.87 

1.61  8.00  1.64  8.00 

1.39  1.75  1.50  8.50 

1.27  1.00  1.25  8.85 

1.28  .  80  .  87  8.87 

.76  .75  .75  8.85 

.61  .75  .43  . 

.89  . 39  1.85 

2.08  8.00  1.86  8.00 
.74  .  88  .  31  ____ 

.61 . 53  . 

,73  .87  .59  . 

.76  .  81  .79  1.50 

.87  .88  .86  1.50 

.72  .  75  .  75  . 

.77  .  76  .  77  .  75 

.96 . 81  8.00 

.76  .76  .73  . 

.76  . 88  1.50 

1.25  .  1.00  . 

.79  .  76  .  73  . 

.67  1.60  .80  . 

.75  1.00  .73  . 

1.50  .  42  . 

2.82  .  3.33  . 

2.45  8.60  2.83  . 

1,00  1.00  1.43  . 

1.16  1.00  .87  . 

1.80  .  1.77  . 

1.84  .  1.36  . 

1.50  . 77  . 


3.29 

1.41 

L23 

1.12 

1.28 

.76 

.56 

1.50 

2.22 

.81 

.78 

1.00 

.81 

1.71 

.75 

.78 

.96 

.77 

.77 

.68 

.75 

.68 

.79 

8.00 

2.11 

2.05 

.87 

.68 

8.00 

2.45 

.68 


Note.— Medians  in  italic  considered  unreliable  on  account  of  small  number  of  cases  involved. 

INFLUENCES  IN  CHOICE  OF  CAREER 

The  factors  which  influenced  students  in  their  choice  of  a 
career  represented  by  the  kind  of  high  school  attended  are 
shown  in  table  26.  In  factors  number  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  namely, 
desire  to  make  money,  success  of  friends,  advice  of  friends  or 
relatives,  and  teachers,  the  northern  rural  public  schools  lead 
with  the  largest  percent  of  their  students  naming  them.  In 
factor -number  5,  desire  to  serve,  there  is  seen  the  definite 
influence  of  the  kind  of  school  attended.  Students  from 
southern  private  and  northern  private  schools  stood  highest 
in  the  percent  of  their  students  naming  it,  their  respective 
percentages  being  47  and  50.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
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in  the  northern  city  public  schools,  where  perhaps  less  stress 
is  placed  on  service,  a  relatively  small  number  of  the  students 
named  it  as  an  influencing  factor,  the  percent  being  28. 

“Belief  in  your  ability”  was  named  by  55  percent  of  the 
students  from  the  northern  city  public  schools,  giving  it  first 
ranking  place.  Public  schools  of  the  “Border”  States  are 
second  in  the  number  of  their  students  mentioning  this  influ¬ 
ence,  and  city  public  schools  of  the  Southern  States  are  third. 
This  gives  city  public  schools  of  all  sections  a  distinct  lead  in 
the  percent  of  students  naming  this  important  factor  as  an 
influence  in  their  choice  of  a  career. 

Tablb  26. — Number  and  percent  of  students  who  named  certain  factors 
which  influenced  their  choice  of  occupation,  according  to  kind  of.  high 
school  attended 


Southern  city  publio  school; 

Number . . 1  07  lfl  I  21  27 

Percent . . .  !  fi  2  3  3  34 

Northern  city  publio  school: 

Number . . .  10  3  4  S  43 

Peroent . 0  2  3  3  28 

Southern  rural  publlo  school: 

Number . 12  1  4  4  43 

Percent.... . 20  1  8  3  32 

Northern  rural  public  school; 

Number .  4  18  18 

Percent . . . ....  17  4  13  4  33 

Southern  private  school  or  academy: 

N™b® . 8  8  8  8 

Percent... . 8  2  2  2 

Northern  private  school  or  academy: . 

Number . .  1 

Peroent .  *  "  ta  """ 

Publio  school  of  “Border”  State:' . .  " 

Percent . . . a  l  2 

Foreign  school:  . 

Number . . 

Peroent .  ------ . 

Other:  . . . 

}?  §  \\ 


SESber .  128  38  44  80  886  j  18  1788 

Percent. . . .  7  2  3  3  86  2  44 
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In  view  of  the  modern  practices  in  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  found  in  northern  city  schools  it  is  surprising 
to  find  no  students  from  these  schools  mentioning  factor  9 
This  situation  deserves  further  study. 

D.  EXTRACURRICULUM  INTERESTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

INTELLECTUAL  INTERESTS 

The  relationship  between  students'  extracurriculum  inter¬ 
ests  and  activities  as  represented  by  the  kinds  and  location  of 
schools  attended  will  be  the  concern  of  this  section  of  the 
study.  The  topics  to  be  treated  are:  Intellectual  interests, 
including  use  of  high  school  and  public  libraries,  and  number 
of  books  read;  and  social  interests  and  activities,  comprising 
membership  in  organizations,  offices  held,  hobbies  engaged 
in,  prizes  and  honors  won,  and  cultural  experiences. 

Use  of  libraries .  That  students  of  northern  private, 
foreign,  and  northern  city  public  schools  lead  all  others  in 
the  use  of  the  public  library  is  evidenced  by  the  data  shown 
in  figure  14.  It  is  also  shown  that  students  of  foreign  and 
northern  private  schools  or  academies  lead  in  the  percent  of 
students  who  use  the  school  library. 

These  data  on  the  use  of  the  public  library  support  the 
inference  drawn  in  part  I  that  the  large  percent  of  pupils 
reporting  infrequent  and  no  use  of  the  public  library  indicated 
a  probable  lack  of  public-library  facilities. 

The  fact  that  southern  rural  and  northern  rural  and  south¬ 
ern  urban  communities  are  lacking  in  public-library  facilities 
needs  no  proof  to  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  situa¬ 
tion.  And  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  public  library  by 
students  increases  with  the  increase  in  facilities  indicates 
that  availability  and  use  are  closely  associated. 

With  the  changing  philosophy  and  practice  in  modern 
education  and  the  growing  emphasis  being  placed  upon  col¬ 
lateral  and  independent  reading  by  students,  it  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  necessary  that  schools  and  communities  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  up-to-date  library  facilities. 

Books  read,  during  high-school  career . — In  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  differences  between  schools  in  the  extent  to  which 
students  actually  showed  intellectual  activity,  students  who 
•claimed  to  have  read  a  given  number  of  books  were  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  the  kind  of  high  school  they  attended. 
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Table  27  shows  the  median  number  of  books  read  by  students 
according  to  this  classification. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  groups  of  schools  do  not  main¬ 
tain  the  same  relative  rank  which  they  held  in  the  percent 
of  students  who  used  the  libraries,  except  in  the  case  of  for¬ 
eign  schools.  In  number  of  books  read,  students  from  foreign 
schools  rank  first. 

Nearly  50  percent  of  the  total  group  of  1,573  students 
replying  voluntarily  read  fewer  than  20  books  during  their 
entire  high-school  career,  while  only  17  percent  voluntarily 
read  as  many  as  50  or  more. 

SOCIAL  INTERESTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

The  extent  to  which  students  from  the  various  kinds  of 
high  schools  participated  in  certain  types  of  extracurriculum 
activities  is  given  in  tables  28  and  29. 


Table  27. — Number  and  percent  of  students  who  read  a  given  median 
number  of  books  according  to  kind  of  high  school  attended 


Kind  of  high  school  attended 

Percent 

Median 

number 

of  books 

1 

o 

3 

4 

Southern  city  public  school . 

748 

48 

19.44 

Northern  city  public  school— . 

153 

10 

2a  84 

Southern  rural  public  school . 

96 

6 

13,00 

Northern  rural  public  school . 

26 

2 

23.12 

Southern  private  school  or  academy . 

223 

14 

22.91 

Northern  private  school  or  academy . . 

7 

.4 

17.60 

Public  school  of  “  Border  ”  State. . 

243 

15 

25.87 

Foreign  school . 

4 

.3 

39.95 

Other  school . 

74 

6 

13.84 

Total . 1 . 

1,573 

2a  91 

Membership  and  offices  held  in  organizations . — Table  28 
shows  that  the  public  city  schools  of  the  North  and  those  of 
the  “Border”  States  rank  first  and  second  in  the  median 
number  of  organizations  of  which  their  students  are  mem¬ 
bers.  They  also  lead,  in  reverse  order,  in  the  median  num¬ 
ber  of  offices  held  by  their  students. 

These  data  concerning  the  northern  schools  in  particular 
indicate  that  they  probably  have  a  more  extensive  extra- 
curriculum  program,  or,  that  participation  of  Negro  students 
in  such  activities  is  not  restricted  as  has  been  generally 
believed. 
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Table  28.— Median  number  of  organizations  of  which  students  were 
members  and  median  number  of  offices  held  while  in  high  school 


Kind  of  school 

Organizations 

Offices 

Number 
of  cases 

Median 

Number 
of  cases 

Median 

1 

% 

3 

4 

5 

Southern  city  public  school . - . 

Northern  city  public  school . — j 

Southern  rural  public  school . 

Northern  rural  public  school . 

Southern  private  school  or  academy . . 

Northern  private  school  or  academy. . . 

Public  school  of “  Border  ”  State . 

Foreign  school - ........... ......  ....... 

2.72 
3.30 
2. 43 
2.8 
3.03 

1  2.83 
3.13 

1 1.5 
2.18 

682 

102 

79 

16 

164 

2 

160 

2 

63 

LI 

L 17 
.98 
.88 
L  06 
1.6 

1. 21 
i  1.0 
.98 

Qthex1  _ 

Total... . . - _ ................. 

1,671 

2.79 

1, 160 

1.1 

i  Too  few  cases  to  yield  reliable  median. 


Table  29.— Median  number  of  hobbies  in  which  students  engaged  while 
in  high  school*  and  median  number  of  cultural  experiences  had  according 
to  kind  of  high  sckool  attended 


Kind  of  high  school  attended 

Median 
number 
of  hobbles 

Number 
of  cases 

Median 
number 
of  experi¬ 
ences 

Number 
of  cases 

1 

t 

t 

4 

* 

Southern  city  public  school . . . . . 

3.4 

3.39 

3.26 

3.26 

3.27 
3,0 
3.48 
2.25 
3.32 

804 

Northern  city  public  school . . . . 

167 

me 

o  n 

866 

162 

111 

Southern  rural  Dubllc  school .  . . 

v.  u 

A  0*7 

Northern  rural  public  school . . 

iUQ 

23 

X  Of 

a  *7K 

Southern  private  school  or  academy. . . . 

237 

8 

264 

3 

81 

Q.  <0 

A  KQ 

26 

Northern  private  school  or  academy. . . 

0»  OO 
11.  26 

242 

8 

OAO 

Public  school  of 41  Border  "  State- ................ 

*1  SI 

Foreign  school . . . .  . . 

f.Ol 

X  K 

aSo 

Other  school . . . . . .  ... 

[  0. 0 
ft  01 

6 

0.  VI 

76 

Total . .  . 

3.38 

1  673 

A  7 

Oi  i 

1, 786 

Hobbies  engaged  in  and  other  cultural  experiences. — The 
median  number  of  hobbies  in  which  students  engaged  during 
their  high-school  careers  as  represented  by  the  kind  of  school 
attended  is  shown  in  table  29.  The  differences  between  the 
various  kinds  of  schools  in  this  matter  are  negligible. 

In  order  to  get  a  measure  of  the  types  of  things  with  which 
students  had  come  into  contact  that  might  have  some  cul¬ 
tural  influence  they  were  asked  to  check  certain  things  which 
they  had  seen,  heard,  or  experienced.  The  check  list  in- 
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eluded  the  following  18  items:  Symphony  orchestra,  ora¬ 
torio,  grand  opera,  ocean,  art  museum,  historical  or  natural 
museum,  zoo,  building  of  skyscraper,  mining  operations 
operation  of  steel  mill,  shipyard,  stockyard,  cotton  field] 
railroad  shops,  large  commercial  office,  extensive  orchard 
cultivation,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  others. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  these  items.  But  in 
order  to  obtain  some  measure  of  the  extensiveness  of  their 
experiences  the  number  of  items  checked  by  each  student 
was  computed,  and  the  median  number  of  experiences  had 
by  the  entire  group  of  students  coming  from  each  kind  0f 
school  was  found.  Table  29  shows  the  results  of  this  inquiry. 
Students  from  the  northern  private  schools  rank  first  and 
are  followed  by  those  from  the  northern  public  city  schools, 
their  respective  medians  being  11.25  and  9.  Students  from 
schools  in  the  "Border  States"  are  third,  with  a  median  of 
7.51. 

Prizes  and  honors  won. — Prizes  and  honors  won  by  individ¬ 
uals  are  frequently  the  beginning  of  self-confidence  and  are 
the  factors  which  often  give  motive  power  and  direction  to 
one’s  life.  It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  the 
possible  influence  of  the  kind  of  school  attended  in  making 
such  accomplishments  possible  for  its  students.  Table  30 
is  an  approach  to  this  question.  It  shows  the  percent  of 
students  coming  from  each  kind  of  school  who  won  certain 
kinds  of  prizes  and  honors. 


Table  30. — Percent  of  students  who  won  certain  ‘prizes  and  honors  in 
high  school,  according  to  hind  of  school  attended 


Kind  of  school  attended 

Sports 

Music 
and  arts 

Literary 
and  dra¬ 
matic 

Reli¬ 

gious 

and 

civic 

Scien¬ 
tific  and 
mechan¬ 
ical 

Number 

of- 

l 

1 

<1 

I 

1 

+» 

hi 

I 

5 

1 

O 

1 

1 

* 

3 

D 

D 

I 

D 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

11 

Southern  city  public  school, . 

Northern  city  public  school . 

Southern  rural  public  school . 

Northern  rural  public  school . 

Southern  private  school  or  academy... 
Public  school  of  “  Border”  State.  _ 
Other . 

22 

43 

12 

36 

18 

33 

16 

4 

1 

7 

2 

6 

3 

6 

10 

11 

4 

14 

9 

3 

7 

3 

2 

e 

i 

4 

7 

6 

87 

60 

64 

43 

60 

60 

47 

1 

6 

4 

7 

3 

2 

6 

22 

16 

44 

21 

26 

11 

36 

4 

6 

1 

6 

3 

7 

2 

6 

1 

12 

7 

8 

3 

0 

4 

7 

1 

3 

6 

6 

2 

436 

90 

60 

14 

123 

134 

46 

1 

8.6 

3 

2 

4 

7 

6.6 

Total . 

26 

— 

:  9 

.... 

71 

— - 

22 

.... 

6 

892 

.... 
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Students  were  asked  to  list  the  prizes  or  honors  won  during 
their  high-school  careers.  These  replies  were  classified  into 
the  various  fields  of  activity  in  which  they  naturally  fell. 
As  a  result  of  this  classification  five  groups  of  prizes  and 
honors  were  listed  as  follows:  Sports,  music  and  art,  literary  and 
dramatic,  religious  and  civic,  and  scientific  and  mechanical. 

Of  the  898  students  replying  to  this  inquiry,  71  percent 
received  prizes  and  honors  as  a  result  of  literary  and  dramatic 
achievement;  25  percent  in  sports;  22  percent  in  religious  and 
civic  activity;  8  percent  in  music  and  art;  and  5  percent  in 
science  and  mechanics. 

Observation  of  the  details  of  the  table  shows  considerable 
variation  between  the  kinds  of  schools  in  the  percent  of  their 
students  receiving  types  of  prizes  and  honors.  In  the  field 
of  sports  students  from  the  northern  city  public  schools  lead 
with  a  percentage  of  48  and  are  followed  by  northern  rural 
students,  whose  percentage  is  36.  In  music  and  art  the  same 
students  lead,  but  their  rank  order  is  reversed. 

In  literary  and  dramatic  contests  students  from  the 
southern  city  public  schools  lead.  Further  details  may  be 
observed  by  reference  to  the  table. 

The  composite  rank  of  the  different  kinds  of  schools  in 
terms  of  the  percent  of  their  students  who  won  prizes  and 
honors  in  the  various  fields  of  activity  are:  Southern  city 
public,  1;  northern  rural  public,  2;  southern  rural  public,  3; 
southern  private,  4;  northern  city  public,  and  unknown,  5.5; 
“Border”  States  public,  7. 


PART  III:  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  PARENTAL 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  CERTAIN  OTHER  INTER 
ESTS,  ACTIVITIES,  AND  FACTORS 


Occupational  status  is  generally  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  factors  in  determining  the  social,  economic,  and 

C,  ur®f  of  a  PeoPle-  -Also  many  occupational  studies 
snow  that  occupational  classes  represent  significant  differ¬ 
ences  in  intelligence  or  native  ability.1 

Although  there  are  many  elements  at  work  tending  to 
prevent  as  strong  a  cleavage  in  certain  instances  between 
the  occupational  levels  of  Negroes  as  is  true  of  the  white 
race  in  America,  nevertheless  many  differences  may  be  found 
among  Negroes  engaged  in  different  occupations.  While 
differences  in  intelligence  are  found,  they  are  not  always  in 
lavor  of  the  same  occupational  group,  however,  as  is  the 
case  among  whites.  For  example,  according  to  a  recent 
investigation  as  well  as  the  present  study,  it  was  found 
that  contrary  to  the  findings  among  whites,  the  clerical 
group  surpassed  the  professional  group  in  the  psychological 

1  Book,  W.  F.  Op.  clt.  Oh.  X. 

Anny  mental  testa.  Washington,  D.O.,  Nov.  22, 1918,  p.  23 

n^0”’  ^  Tb6  of  0«upa«°n  to  Intelligence  ss  It  Ap. 

K^1919  6  °0ImUDlty-  J0urnai  of  APPUed  Psychology,  S:3«H>£ 

!$^^.Aj3i!>r08f  A  Personnel  Study  of  Negro  College  Students.  Op.  clt. 

Dentist  tormed  by  4118  lowing  combinations:  (1)  Protessional- 

“"sfofoa.  Physician,  sohool  teacher,  trained  nurse;  (2)  Oleri^ 
B6Cretary:  «  ShiHed— Barber,  beauty  oultuist 3., 
k"  111  Skm6d  m80hanIc:  W  Business— Banter,  oontracto^W 
ance  agent,  insurance  executive,  merchant,  undertaker;  (5)  Unskilled _ ‘Labm-Ar* •  m  pQranT1Di 

nrin ^!S??^^r50Ufake8Per  (at  bom6)’  other‘  0,18  ^“dy  the  “cleriekl  grotto 
nW^f^aPri8ed  °  PerS°nS  to  4118  Postal  and  railway  mall  servfoT  to  e* 

S  0V6r  o4b8r  oooupatlonal  groups,  the  lol- 

sb,0Uld  b8  “S'181  A  ^  number  of  Negroes  who  have  partially  or  fully 
or  l°l prof83Sional  occupations,  having  found  difficulty  In  entering  upon 

thepostafor  2£Z  ST  ^  °f  P“Sed  ^  CM1  SerTlce  “Sfofontfou  Stored 
Sl^orke^^ *"*  *°  nSs*  016  g6neraI  educational  level  of  this 
to  ^ttl7el7  bigb8r  stotus  than  would  bo  expected,  as  Bbown  to  section  H 
a  degree  of  stability  attached  to  the  occupation,  which 
nZr^LreaC^  feVCnbly  °n  4116  generaI  80onoml8  snd  social  status  of  the  tadl^uato 
T  IeIeal6d  111  seotion  B  04 ‘Ms  chapter.  The  education,  therefore,  end 

“nn  mns  engaged  111 5084111  and  “ail  servloe  to  approximately 

equal  to  that  of  professional  workers,  the  large  majority  of  whom  are  teachers  PPr““8W 
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scores  made  by  students  whose  parents  belong  to  the 
respective  occupational  classes. 

The  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  study  is  to  inquire  into  the 
relationships  existing  between  occupational  status  of  parents 
and  certain  other  background  factors  operating  in  the  life  of 
Negro  students.  The  topics  with  which  part  III  will  be 
concerned  are:  School  and  college  attendance,  economic 
status,  intelligence  of  students,  scholastic  and  vocational 
interests  and  activities;  extracurriculum  interests  and 
activities;  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  education;  work 
for  self-support;  and  education  of  parents.  All  these  sub¬ 
jects  will  be  treated  in  terms  of  the  effect  which  the  parental 
occupation  has  on  them. 

A.  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 
COLLEGE  ATTENDANCE 

The  proportion  in  which  each  occupational  group  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Negro  colleges  of  the  country  may  be  inferred 
from  data  shown  in  table  31.  If  the  miscellaneous  occupa¬ 
tions  are  excluded  it  is  seen  that  the  unskilled  and  forming 
groups  lead  in  the  percent  of  the  total  1,877  students  who 
are  attending  college,  the  percent  for  each  being  15.  The 
next  in  order  is  the  skilled  group,  and  the  professional  group 
ranks  fourth. 

Influences  to  attend  a  certain  college. — In  part  I  there  was 
a  general  discussion  of  the  factors  which  students  named  as 
influencing  them  to  attend  the  college  of  their  choice,  and  in 
part  II  the  subject  was  treated  in  terms  of  the  apparent 
influence  of  the  kinds  and  location  of  schools  attended. 
Here  we  shall  attack  the  question  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  possible  relation  the  parent’s  occupation  has  to  the 
factors  influencing  students  to  attend  a  given  college. 
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Table  31.— Number  and  percent  of  students  attending  certain  hind 
college,  according  to  occupation  of  father  /Wn“ 


Father’s  occupation 

Blind  of  college 
attending 

Total 

Private 

Publio 

1 

2 

* 

4 

Professional: 

Number . „ 

127 

264 

14 

79 

Percent . . . 

60 

1*7 

Clerical: 

Number. . . 

81 

60 

Percent . . 

39 

48 

Skilled:  . 

Number. . . 

102 

61 

4 

272 

14 

128 

Percent . 

37 

170 

Business: 

Number . . 

69 

63 

Percent . 

46 

69 

Unskilled:  . 

Number . 

113 

64 

7 

289 

16 

191 

10 

289 

16 

376 

20 

Percent . 

39 

176 

Personal  and  domestic: 

Number . 

80 

61 

i  ii 

Percent . 

42 

ill 

Farming: 

Number . . 

91 

68 

Percent . 

31 

1  Vo 

AA 

Miscellaneous: 

Number . 

167 

ov 

o no 

Percent . . 

46 

AW 

66 

Total: 

Number . . 

770 

41 

1  1H7 

1, 877 

100 

Percent . . 

if  1U7 

BA 

OV 

In  table  32  is  shown  the  percent  of  students  belonging  to 
each  occupational  class  who  named  certain  factors  which 
influenced  them  to  attend  the  particular  college  in  which 
they  were  enrolled.  The  most  important  fact  revealed  by 
this  table  is  the  predominance  held  by  “superior  quality  of 
work”  and  ‘  'vocational  and  professional  reasons”  as  influenc¬ 
ing  factors  named  by  the  students  in  each  occupational  class. 
More  than  a  fourth  of  the  students  in  each  of  five  classes 
named  “vocational  and  professional”  influences,  while 
“superior  quality  of  work”  was  named  by  another  fourth  in 
three  cases  and  by  practically  a  fifth  in  each  of  the  others. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  clerical 
group  far  surpasses  all  others  in  the  percent  of  their  students 
who  named  “superior  quality  of  work”  as  the  factor  most 
strongly  influencing  them  to  attend  the  colleges  of  their 
choice,  29  percent  having  named  this  factor.  The  business 
and  the  professional  classes  follow,  with  25  percent  of  students 
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in  each  group  naming  "superior  quality  of  work”  as  an 
influencing  factor. 

More  students  of  the  personal  and  domestic  service  class 
fhHTl  0f  any  others  named  “vocational  and  professional” 
influences.  The  nearest  competitors  in  this  regard  are 
students  whose  parents  are  engaged  in  the  skilled  occupa¬ 
tions,  the  percentage  being  27.  Detailed  comparison  of  the 
different  occupational  groups  in  the  percent  of  students 
poming  certain  factors  may  be  made  by  further  reference  to 
the  table. 

Table  32, — Number  and  'percent  of  students  who  indicated  certain  factors 
which  influenced  them  to  attend  a  certain  college ,  according  to  parents 
occupation 


Father's  occupation 

Influencing  factors 

l 

3 

I 

Clerical 

Skilled 

8 

& 

a 

an 

*2 

3 

!_ 

Personal  and 
domestic 

Farming 

s 

Total 

1 

t 

3 

4 

* 

6 

7 

8 

9 

19 

Convenience  to  home: 

21 

17 

33 

as 

34 

8 

18 

20 

179 

9 

11 

7 

14 

12 

11 

11 

10 

10 

To  please  parents: 

Number. .  . . ......  ,  ... 

29 

4 

19 

ft 

12 

ft 

R9 

22 

107 

12 

ft 

7 

4 

4 

3 

4 

a 

ft 

Mnenoe  of  relatives  or  friends: 

12 

19 

20 

24 

133 

Number . . n _  ..  . 

1R 

4 

1ft 

20 

PflTflent _ _ _ _ 

H 

ft 

a 

Etf 

7 

11 

8 

7 

8 

Lees  expensive: 

49 

Number _ _ . _ _ _ _ 

24 

4 

44 

13 

24 

43 

fift 

260 

Percent . . . .  . . — . 

Influence  of  bigb-eehool  teachers: 

10 

ft 

17 

11 

18 

13 

17 

1ft 

1ft 

Number _ _ _ _ _ _ ... 

a 

a 

ia 

8 

14 

ft 

21 

10 

80 

Percent . . . * . .  1 

Visit  of  college  representative; 

3 

1 

8 

3 

a 

7 

3 

ft 

8 

8 

3  ; 

ft 

34 

Number . . . . . .  . 

4 

8 

4 

4 

7 

Percent . . . . . . . 

Superior  quality  of  work  offered: 

4 

4 

22 

2 

AO 

3 

30 

3 

2 

2 

48 

2 

73 

2 

304 

Number . . . . . ,  c . . 

S9  I 

49 

33 

Percent .  . . . . . 

2ft  1 

29 

20 

2ft 

18 

18 

19 

21 

21 

<i 

1 

1 

1 

Number.... . . . . . . 

ft© 

17 

68 

27 

09 

ft2 

04 

88 

444 

Peroent.-. . . . j 

2ft 

23 

WYM 

23 

2fi 

29 

2ft 

25 

2ft 

Scholarship  granted: 

m 

1ft 

14 

Number . . . . . . . . 

11 

4 

in 

1 

7 

12 

79 

Peroent . . . . 

Desire  to  be  with  friends: 

ft 

ft 

N 

1 

ft 

4 

ft 

4 

ft 

Number . . . . . . . . . . . ......  . 

n 

2 

1 

2 

ft 

4 

1ft 

Peroent . . . . . 

.3 

2 

.3 

1 

2 

i 

9 

Other: 

Number . . . . . 

8 

3 

ft 

I 

4 

7 

4 

14 

40 

Peroent- . . . . 

8 

4 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

4 

3 

Total . . . . . 

2* 

7ft 

266 

119 

273 

H 

209 

345 

1.743 
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ELEMENTARY-  AND  HIGH-SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 
Number  of  schools  attended.—1 Table  33  presents  facts  re¬ 
lating  to  the  number  of  different  elementary  and  high  schools 
attended  by  students  according  to  the  occupation  of  their 
parents.  As  stated  in  a  corresponding  section  in  part  II  the 
frequent  change  of  school  often  has  a  more  or  less  deleterious 
effect  on  pupils.  In  order  to  obtain  a  measure  of  extent  of 
chaff6,  by  me£ms  of  which  the  different  occupational  levels 
could  be  compared  the  percent  of  students  belonging  to 
each  occupational  class  who  said  that  they  had  attended  a 
given  number  of  elementary  and  high  schools  was  computed. 
Ihe  results  of  this  calculation  are  shown  in  the  table. 


°J  who  attended  certain  number  < 

elementary  schools  according  to  father’s  occupation 


Number  of  schools 

Father's  occupation 

Pro¬ 

fes¬ 

sional 

Cleri¬ 

cal 

Skilled 

Busi¬ 

ness 

Un¬ 

skilled 

Per¬ 

sonal 

and 

do¬ 

mestic 

Farm 

ing 

Mis¬ 

cella¬ 

neous 

Total 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

High  sohools: 

66 

27 

5 

2 

87 

10 

1 

1 

73 

23 

4 

68 

29 

2 

78 

19 

3 

77 

19 

3 

1 

65 

31 

5 

75 

28 

2 

1 

72 

24 

3 

1 

2 .  do 

J . do _ 

4  or  more . do _ 

Number  of  cases. 

246 

8 

77 

1 

262 

6 

F  123 

5 

F  277 

2 

188 

4 

280 

7 

363 

3 

1,816 

Bank . 

Elementary  schools: 

1  . percent.. 

2  . do.... 

® . do — 

4  or  more . do _ 

40 

32 

16 

12 

54 

25 

16 

6 

48 

33 

13 

6 

56 

27 

13 

4 

53 

32 

10 

6 

46 

31 

17 

7 

46 

40 

9 

6 

52 

32 

11 

5 

49 

82 

12 

7 

Number  of  oases. 

232 

8 

69 

3 

252 

6 

119 

'1 

259 

4 

167 

7 

243 

5 

329 

2 

1,670 

Bank . 

Composite  rank.  _ 

8 

1 

6.5 

3.5 

3.5 

5 

6.5 

2 

inat  one  single  measure  might  be  obtained  which  would 
make  it  easy  to  compare  the  occupational  groups  they  were 
ranked  on  the  basis  of  the  percent  of  students  who  had 

U  if  *1/  J  if’  ^  or  more  sch°oIs.  The  ranking  was 
done  by  the  following  procedure:  The  highest  precentage  of 
students  signifying  attendence  upon  one  school  only  was 
ranked  1  as  representing  the  highest  degree  of  desirability, 
the  next  highest  percentage  was  ranked  2,  and  so  on,  until  all 
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who  had  attended  one  school  only  were  ranked.  In  ranking 
those  who  attended  more  than  one  Bchool  the  opposite  pro¬ 
cedure  was  employed,  namely,  that  occupational  group  which 
had  the  smallest  percent  of  its  students  attending  2,  3,  or  4 
or  more  schools  was  considered  to  possess  the  highest  position 
of  desirability,  and  consequently  was  ranked  1;  the  group 
whose  percentage  was  next  above  the  lowest  was  ranked  2, 
and  so  on,  until  each  occupational  group  was  ranked  in  each 
item,  representing  the  number  of  schools  attended. 

From  this  procedure  the  following  rankings  were  obtained 
for  the  number  of  high  schools  attended  by  the  students  in 
each  occupational  class  (the  smaller  numbers  representing 
fewer  schools  attended,  and  hence  a  greater  degree  of  desir¬ 
ability):  Clerical,  1;  unskilled,  2;  miscellaneous,  3;  personal 
and  domestic  service,  4;  business,  5;  skilled,  6;  fanning,  7; 
and  professional,  8. 

The  rankings  for  the  fewest  elementary  schools  attended 
are:  Business,  1;  miscellaneous,  2;  clerical,  3;  unskilled,  4; 
farming,  5;  skilled,  6;  personal  and  domestic  service,  7;  and 
professional,  8. 

Only  two  groups  maintain  the  same  relative  positions  for 
both  elementary  and  high  schools  attended,  namely,  the 
professional  and  business  groups;  both  of  wliich  are  rather 
low  in  the  scale,  their  respective  ranks  being  8  and  6. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  composite  rank  for  both  elementary 
and  high-school  attendance  combined  the  composite  ranks 
of  each  were  added  and  the  sums  were  reranked.  On  this 
basis  the  clerical  group  is  first,  followed  by  the  miscellaneous 
group.  The  others  in  their  rank  order  are:  Business,  3,6; 
unskilled,  3.5;  personal  and  domestic  service  5;  fanning, 
6.5;  skilled,  6.5;  and  professional,  8. 

The  accuracy  of  these  rankings  was  checked  by  combining 
the  individual  ranks  of  the  four  items  under  each  kind  of 
school  and  then  reranking  the  summation  of  these  individual 
ranks.  The  relative  positions  of  the  groups  remain  the  same 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  business  and  unskilled  groups 
both  compete  for  third  place  and  the  skilled  and  farming 
groups  compete  for  sixth  place,  which  meant  that  the  two 
former  groups  were  both  assigned  the  rank  of  3.5  and  the 
two  latter,  6.5. 
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Kinds  of  schools  attended. — It  was  shown  in  part  II  that 
the  kind  of  school  attended  appeared  to  have  very  definite 
relationship  to  the  achievements  and  certain  other  factors  of 
students.  The  extent  to  which  the  children  belonging  to  the 
different  occupational  classes  are  represented  in  the  various 
kinds  of  elementary  and  high  schools  is  shown  in  table  34. 

The  feature  of  greatest  import,  perhaps,  to  be  noted  in 
this  table  is  the  change  in  the  percent  of  students  belonging 
to  certain  occupational  groups  who  attend  a  particular 
of  elementary  school  and  the  same  kind  of  high  school. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  in  cases  where  the  percent  of 
students  in  a  given  occupational  group  who  attend  a  given 
kind  of  high  school  is  more  than  the  percent  attending  the 
same  kind  of  elementary  school  the  change  will  be  designated 
"positive”;  and  if  relatively  fewer  students  attend  a  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  high  school  than  attended  the  same  kind  of 
elementary  school  the  change  will  be  designated  “negative.” 

On  the  basis  of  this  procedure  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
greatest  negative  change  takes  place  in  the  southern  rural 
public  schools.  In  every  occupational  group  the  change  is 
negative  and  in  most  cases  of  considerable  magnitude.  The 
differentials  in  percents  of  students  belonging  to  various 
occupational  classes  who  attend  both  public  elementary  and 
high  school  in  the  southern  rural  communities  range  from 
—  2.17  to  —26.34.  The  personal  and  domestic  service  group 
is  at  the  low  extreme  with  only  2.74  percent  of  the  students 
attending  southern  rural  public  high  schools  as  against  4.91 
percent  who  are  attending  the  same  kind  of  elementary 
school.  The  group  having  the  highest  differential  is  the 
farmers,  47.10  percent  of  whose  students  attended  southern 
rural  public  elementary  schools  but  who  dropped  to  a  low 
20.76  percent  who  attended  the  same  kind  of  high  school. 
For  all  groups  combined  there  is  a  negative  differential  of 
9.68  percent. 

The  only  other  negative  change  is  found  in  the  northern 
city  public  schools.  This  change,  however,  is  quite  negli¬ 
gible,  amounting  to  only  0.30  percent  for  all  occupational 
groups  combined.  The  greatest  negative  change  in  this 
group  of  schools  takes  place  in  the  professional  class,  11.57 
percent  of  whose  students  attend  city  elementary  public 
schools  in  the  North  as  against  7.81  percent  who  attend  city 


Tasud  34.  Percent  of  students  who  attended  certain  hinds  of  high  and  elementary  schools  according  to  father’s 

occupation 
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public  high  schools  in  the  same  section.  There  is  also  a 
slight  negative  change  here  in  the  skilled,  business  and 
miscellaneous  occupational  groups.  * 

The  most  pronounced  positive  change  for  all  groups  com¬ 
bined  is  in  the  southern  private  schools  or  academies  the 
differential  being  +7.79  percent.  The  differentials  in  the 
percent  of  students  belonging  to  various  occupational  groups 
who  attended  both  southern  private  elementary  schools  and 
southern  private  high  schools  range  from  +4.45  to  +16.46 
The  personal  and  domestic  workers  furnish  the  low  differ¬ 
ential  here,  the  respective  percents  of  their  children  attend¬ 
ing  southern  private  elementary  and  high  schools  being  9  28 
and  13.73,  while  the  farmers  are  again  in  the  lead,  furnishing 
the  high  differential  with  5.07  percent  of  their  children  having 
attended  southern  private  elementary  schools  as  against 
21.53  percent  attending  the  same  kind  of  high  school. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
southern  rural  public  schools  and  the  southern  private  schools 
the  most  notable  feature  to  be  observed  is  the  fact  that,  in 
every  occupational  group  the  changes  are  respectively  nega¬ 
tive  and  positive;  that  is,  each  occupational  class  sent  a 
smaller  percent  of  its  children  to  high  schools  in  the  southern 
rural  areas  than  it  sent  to  elementary  schools  in  the  same 
section.  Conversely,  every  occupational  class  sent  a  larger 
percent  of  its  children  to  southern  private  high  schools  than 
it  sent  to  southern  private  elementary  schools.  The  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  implications  of  these  facts  will  be  discussed 
later. 

Further  analysis  of  table  34  shows  that  for  the  southern  city 
public  schools  the  greatest  positive  change  took  place  in  the 
farming  group,  with  a  differential  of  4-5.65  percent;  while 
the  most  marked  negative  change  took  place  in  the  personal 
and  domestic  service  class,  the  differential  being  -5.19. 
In  the  northern  city  public  schools  the  fanning  group  leads 
in  positive  differentials,  with  4-2.44  percent;  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  class  is  ahead  in  differentials  of  a  negative  character, 
tiie  percent  being  -3.76.  The  public  schools  of  the  Border 
States  show  the  highest  positive  differential  for  children  of 
farmers  with  a  percent  of  4-3.44.  The  only  negative  differ¬ 
ential  in  these  groups  of  schools  is  yielded  by  the  unskilled 
group,  it  being  the  negligible  percent  of  -0.10. 
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The  data  in  this  table  suggest  several  inferences  of  con¬ 
siderable  consequence:  In  the  first  place,  there  is  very  obvious 
in  every  locality  an  insistent  urge  on  the  part  of  the  Negro 
parents  for  better  educational  opportunities  for  their 
children.  It  is  vividly  revealed  by  the  changes  found  in  the 
fanning  group  and  in  the  southern  rural  schools  for  all 
groups. 

The  second  inference  to  which  these  data  point  with  con¬ 
siderable  conclusiveness  is  the  lack  of  availability  of  secondary 
school  facilities  for  Negroes  in  many  sections  of  the  South 
and  particularly  in  the  rural  areas.  This  lack  is  revealed  in 
a  recent  study  4  which  shows  the  number  of  counties  with  no 
high-school  facilities  and  those  having  no  4-year  high  schools 
for  Negroes;  also  by  a  study  of  the  relation  between  the 
popularization  of  secondary  education  and  the  availability 
of  high-school  facilities. 

The  present  study,  by  approaching  the  question  from 
another  angle  confirms  the  conclusion  of  a  former  study 
regarding  lack  of  availability  of  high-school  facilities  for 
Negroes.  The  manner  in  which  the  question  will  be  ap¬ 
proached  here  will  be  to  ascertain  what  kinds  of  high  schools 
absorb  the  students  who  are  lost  by  another  kind  of  high 
school  as  shown  by  negative  differentials.  If  these  losses 
»e  rather  consistently  absorbed  by  schools  which  either  are 
better  or  which  the  parents  consider  better,  our  hypothesis 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  substantiated.  (Findings 
m  the  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education  for  Negroes 
previously  referred  to,  and  facts  presented  in  part  II  of  this 
itudy  prove  that  schools  of  different  kinds  and  localities  vary 
n  effectiveness  of  program  as  shown  by  the  general  criteria 
applied.) 

By  observing  table  34  it  is  seen  that  the  children  of  farm- 
irs  who  are  lost  by  the  southern  rural  public  schools  are 
ihsorbed  by  the  schools  of  the  Border  States,  southern 
mvate  schools,  and  southern  city  public  schools.  The  per- 
onal  and  domestic  service  group  had  a  negative  change  in 
he  southern  rural  and  southern  city  public  schools,  but  had 
tins  in  the  northern  city,  southern  private,  and  Border 
itate  schools.  Most  of  the  children  of  unskilled  workers 
>st  to  the  southern  rural  schools  were  absorbed  by  southern 

‘O&llvsr, Ambtoea.  Smote? Monttoo tor N«n«.  Op.*. 
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private  schools;  as  is  the  case  for  the  business  group.  The 
skilled  workers,  in  changing  their  children  from  southern 
rural  schools  to  others  send  them  predominantly  to  southern 
city,  southern  private,  and  Border  State  schools.  The 
clerical  group  lost  students  between  the  elementary  and  high 
schools  in  the  southern  rural  communities,  and  in  the  south¬ 
ern  cities,  but  gained  in  the  southern  private  and  Border 
States  schools.  The  clerical  group  is  the  only  occupational 
class  having  no  students  enrolled  in  southern  rural  high 
schools. 

The  decreases  in  the  professional  class,  most  of  which  were 
found  in  the  southern  rural  and  northern  city  schools  are 
largely  absorbed  by  southern  private  schools,  although  slight 
increases  may  also  be  found  in  northern  rural  public  schools, 
southern  city  schools,  and  public  schools  of  the  Border 
States. 

This  array  of  evidence  seems  to  be  conclusive  in  substan¬ 
tiating  the  theory  that,  in  general,  changes  in  the  percent  of 
students  belonging  to  the  various  occupational  groups  which 
are  represented  in  the  different  kinds  of  communities  are  due 
to  a  lack  of  secondary  school  facilities  for  Negroes  and  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  parents  to  seek  better  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities.  In  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education 5 
it  was  shown  that  the  greatest  migration  of  Negroes  took 
place  in.  States  and  localities  where  educational  facilities  for 
Negroes  were  meager. 

The  final  feature  of  table  34  to  which  attention  is  directed 
is  the  extent  of  migration  taking  place  within  the  various 
occupational  classes.  This  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
background  of  students,  the  educational  implications  of  which 
should  receive  greater  consideration. 

B.  ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  PARENTS 

The  economic  status  of  families  from  which  students  come 
has  been  shown  to  be  an  element  of  real  importance  when 
the  influencing  background  factors  are  considered  in  their 
relation  to  subsequent  school  experience  and  other  achieve¬ 
ments.  Book  *  found  positive  relationships  between  certain 

>  United  States.  Office  of  Education.  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United  States. 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1931.  ( Bulletin  1931,  no.  20,  voL  I,  oh.  17.) 

•  Book,  W.  P.  Op.  dt.,  p.  209. 
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phases  of  economic  status  of  families  and  the  intelligence  of 
students.  Other  investigators  also  have  found  favorable 
relationships  between  economic  status  of  families  and  school 
achievement  of  students.7 

While  in  the  present  study  correlations  were  not  obtained 
between  economic  status  of  families  and  scholastic  aptitude 
of  students,  certain  of  such  factors  were  related  to  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  parents,  which,  m  turn,  was  correlated  with  the 
scholastic  aptitude  of  students.  Table  35  furnishes  data 
concerning  three  of  those  factors,  namely,  home  ownership 
ownership  of  additional  property,  and  monthly  income  of 
families, 


Table  35.— Number  and  percent  of  students  whose  parents  own  their 


HOMS  OWNKR8HIP 


v  ™1,75SJtudcnta  raP,yinK  concerning  home  owner- 
atap,  1,361,  or  78  percent,  said  their  parents  owned  or  were 
buying  their  homes.  This  is  considerably  above  the  average 
far  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  1930  census  reporting  that 
47  percent  of  all  families  own  homes.*  Home  ownership 
h  an  important  index  of  the  stability  and  general  social 
outlook  of  a  family  and  bespeaks  an  industry  and  a  per¬ 
severance  which  are  valuable  assets  to  students,  both  as  a 
personal  possession  and  as  a  family  trait.  The  rank  order 


!  S-  L"  ***  Ruth.  Op.  HI. 
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of  the  different  occupational  groups  in  the  percent  of  parents 
belonging  to  them  who  own  or  are  buying  their  homes  follows: 
Business,  1;  professional,  2;  clerical,  3;  farming,  4;  miscell 
laneous,  5;  skilled,  6;  personal  and  domestic  service.  7‘  anH 
unskilled,  8.  ' 

ADDITIONAL  PROPERTY 

Table  35  also  gives  the  percent  of  students  who  said  their 
parents  own  additional  property.  Fifty-three  percent  of 
the  students  belong  to  this  group.  Detailed  percentages  for 
each  occupational  class  are  shown  in  the  table. 

FAMILY  INCOME 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  factor  in  determining  the  econo¬ 
mic  status  of  a  family  is  its  income;  and  within  certain  limits 
it  seems  definitely  to  affect  the  cultural  status  of  the  family 
and  the  intellectual  status  of  the  children* 

Table  35  shows  the  median  monthly  income  of  the  fnn»i,-aa 
represented  by  students  in  the  present  study,  according  to 
occupational  groups.  The  data  were  secured  by  listing  11 
classes  of  monthly  incomes,  for  example,  (1),  $50  monthly  or 
less;  (2),  $51  to  $75  monthly,  and  so  on  to  more  than  $300 
monthly.  Students  were  asked  to  check  the  one  item  best 
representing  the  total  income  of  their  families  during  the 
previous  year  (1929).  They  were  told  to  guess  if  they  did 
not  know  exactly.  They  were  also  told  to  combine  the 
incomes  of  the  breadwinner  and  housekeeper  if  both  were 
working,  as  well  as  income  from  other  sources. 

The  results  show  a  median  monthly  income  of  $94.72  for 
all  occupational  classes  combined.  The  median  income  of 
families  belonging  to  each  occupational  class  in  rank  order 
“  shown  in  the  table.  Nearly  a  fifth  of  the  students  come 
from  families  having  a  monthly  income  of  only  $50  or  less; 
more  than  half  of  the  families  represented  have  a  monthly 
income  of  less  than  $100;  while  only  15  percent  have  an  in¬ 
come  of  more  than  $200  a  month. 

A  noticeable  feature  about  these  data  is  the  low  ranking 
position  of  the  farming  group.  The  incomes  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional,  clerical,  and  business  groups  are  more  than  twice 

•  Book,  W.  F.  Op.  dt.,  p.  211 
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as  great  as  is  the  income  of  the  farmers,  whose  median  in¬ 
come  is  $31.22  below  the  total  median. 

A  more  significant  fact  than  the,  one  mentioned,  however 
is  the  relatively  low  incomes  of  the  families  in  all  the  groups’ 
That  Negro  students,  whose  parents  have  an  economic 
background  represented  by  so  low  a  range  of  monthly  in¬ 
come  as  $63.50  to  $101.41,  manage  to  enroll  and  remain  in 
college  is  one  of  the  enigmas  in  the  Negro’s  progress  That 
students  find  it  neeessary  to  attempt  to  pursue  their  college 
education  on  so  narrow  a  margin  of  subsistence  presents 
problems  which  would  tax  the  skill  and  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  most  effectively  organized  and  administered  person¬ 
nel  department  One  can  well  imagine,  therefore,  what 
damage  is  done  the  educational  growth  of  students  where  no 
such  assistance  is  provided,  as  is  the  case  in  most  Negro 
institutions.  6 

RATIO  OF  ROOMS  TO  OCCUPANTS  OF  HOME 

Another  index  of  economic  status  is  the  ratio  of  rooms  to 
occupants  of  a  home.  How  many  rooms  does  the  average 
home  m  each  of  the  occupational  classes  possess;  and  how 
many  persons  occupy  these  rooms?  Students  were  asked 
the  number  of  rooms  in  their  homes  and  the  number  of 
persons  who  lived  in  their  homes  the  previous  year  (1929) 
Table  36  shows  the  answers  to  these  questions  in  terms  of 
central  tendency.  Those  answering  numbered  1,813 
Number  of  rooms  in  W.-  The  occupational  groups  are 
listed  m  rank  order  represented  by  the  median  number  of 
rooms  m  the  homes  according  to  the  various  occupational 
classes.  The  differences  between  the  groups  are  negligible 
m  most  cases.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-one  students,  or 
14  percent,  live  in  homes  having  9  or  more  rooms,  while  65, 
or  4  percent,  live  in  homes  with  only  3  rooms. 

Number  of  person*  in  Aoiar.-Tablo  36  also  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  occupying  the  homes  from  which  students  come 
as  answered  by  1,780  students.  The  median  for  the  entire 
group  is  between  4  and  5  persons.  The  differences  between 
tne  various  groups  are  even  less  here  than  in  the  number  of 
rooms  in  the  homes.  Those  coming  from  homes  with  9  or 
more  occupants  represented  11  percent  of  the  total,  while 
11  perc6nt  ***  from  homes  with  3  or  fewer  occupants. 
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Table  36. — Median  number  of  rooms  in  home  and  median  number  of 
persons  occupying  home,  according  to  parent’s  occupation  J 


Parent's  occupation 

Median 

Median 

number  of 

number  of 

rooms 

persons 

Professional . .  ^ 

6.10 

6.14 

6.61 

6.28 

5.03 

5.22 

5.37 

5.69 

Clerical . 

Skilled . 

Business . 

A  *A 

Unskilled . .  . 

x  Oi 

A  Ait 

9.  W 

A  11 

Farming . . . . . 

9.  11 

A  7Q 

other!?. . 

9*  iO 

4.46 

Total . 

5.6 

1,813 

4.45 

Number  replying . 

1*  /OU 

From  the  facts  here  shown  it  is  obvious  that  many  families 
whence  Negro  college  students  come  live  in  overcrowded 
homes.  The  importance  of  adequate  living  quarters  and  its 
effect  on  the  study  habits  and  general  disposition  of  high- 
school  students  cannot  be  overemphasized.  In  light  of  this 
fact  the  data  here  presented  have  some  bearing  on  the  nature 
of  the  intellectual  equipment  and  personality  which  Negro 
students  bring  to  college,  and  suggest  certain  definite  timlra 
for  a  personnel  program. 

MODERN  CONVENIENCES 

The  kind  of  house  in  which  the  families  of  Negro  college 
students  live  and  the  modem  conveniences  possessed  by  them 
are  shown  in  table  37,  in  terms  of  percent  of  students  mention¬ 
ing  them. 


Table  37. — Percent  of  students  whose  parents  possess  certain  modem 
convenience,  according  to  fotkcr’s  occupation 


Father's  occupation 

Modem  conveniences 
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1 
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9 

4 

8 

6 

7 

8 

9 
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33 

78 

47 

60 

64 

75 
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Xn  determining  the  rank  of  the  various  occupational  groups 
the  same  procedure  as  was  described  in  the  sections  just 
preceding  was  followed  here,  namely,  the  occupational  class 
with  the  highest  percentage  of  families  possessing  a  given  con¬ 
venience  or  type  of  house  was  ranked  1,  the  occupational  class 
possessing  the  next  highest  percentage  was  ranked  2,  and  so 
on.  In  the  case  of  “frame  house”,  however,  the  opposite 
method  was  followed— the  highest  degree  of  desirability 
being  represented  by  the  lowest  percent.  Apartment  resi¬ 
dence  was  excluded  in  this  ranking. 

The  table  shows  that  the  clerical  group  ranks  first  in  7  of 
the  10  items,  second  in  2,  and  fourth  in  1.  Some  consistency 
is  shown  in  the  skilled  class,  which  has  sixth  place  in  6  of  the 
items  and  seventh  in  2;  the,  unskilled  group  has  seventh  place 
in  6  items  and  sixth  place  in  3 ;  while  the  farmers  rank  eighth 
in  all  items  except  one  in  which  they  are  seventh. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  index  which  would  measure  all  the 
items  combined,  the  composite  ranks  were  computed.  The 
occupational  groups  follow,  ranked  in  descending  order  in 
terms  of  the  highest  percentage  of  families  possessing  the 
various  modem  conveniences;  the  sums  of  the  individual 
ranks  are  also  shown:  Clerical,  15;  professional,  33;  personal 
and  domestic  service,  34;  business,  35;  miscellaneous,  38; 
skilled,  57;  unskilled,  68;  fanning,  70. 

The  possession  of  many  of  these  conveniences  is  essential 
to  health  and  the  development  of  that  type  of  refinement 
and  social  demeanor  demanded  in  modem  society.  It 
should  be  a  subject,  therefore,  of  real  concern,  not  only  to 
educators  and  social  workers,  but  to  statesmen  as  well. 

C.  INTELLIGENCE  OP  STUDENTS 

In  part  II  the  intelligence  of  students  was  analyzed  in 
terms  of  the  kind  of  school  and  community  from  which  they 
came.  The  present  section  is  an  approach  to  the  problem 
from  a  more  detailed  analysis — a  comparative  study  of  the 
intelligence  of  students  in  terms  of  their  parents’  occupations 
and  their  education. 
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OCCUPATIONS  OP  PARENTS  AND  INTELLIGENCE  OP  STUDENTS 

The  intelligence  of  students  belonging  to  each  occupational 
class  is  shown  in  figure  15  in  terms  of  mean  psychological 
scores.  It  is  seen  that  the  clerical  group  leads  when  con¬ 
sidered  on  the  basis  of  both  father's  and  mother’s  occupa¬ 
tions  with  mean  scores  of  104.36  and  115.90,  respectively. 
The  professional  group  is  next  with  scores  of  90.56  and  89.49 
respectively,  on  paternal  and  maternal  occupations,  ’ 
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Piournt  IS.— Psychological  score  of  students  according  to  (ethers-  and  mothers-  occupations,* 
*  Wherever  "median  ”  Is  used  In  this  figure  the  word  “  mean  ”  should  be  substituted. 

The  students  whose  mothers  belong  to  the  clerical  and 
business  groups  have  a  higher  score  than  the  students  whose 
fathers  belong  to  those  same  groups.10  In  each  of  the  other 
occupational  classes,  however,  students  whose  fathers  are 
following  a  given  occupation  have  a  higher  intelligence  than 
those  whose  mothers  follow  the  same  occupations.  Before 
any  assumptions  can  be  made  concerning  the  apparent  lower 
intelligence  of  mothers  than  fathers  who  are  engaged  in 
farming,  unskilled  and  skilled  occupations,  more  should  be 

“  Probably  not  significant  because  of  the  small  number  of  cases. 
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known  of  other  factors  which  may  operate  to  effect  the  dif- 
ferences  found  in  the  intelligence  of  the  students 
Figure  IS  shows  not  only  the  trend  in  the  mean  scores  of 
different  occupational  classes,  but  also  indicates  the  ranee 
and  the  overlapping  of  scores.  For  example,  although  the 
mean  intelligence  of  students  whose  mothers  are  envied  in 
skilled  occupations  is  lower  than  that  of  students  whose 
fathers  are  engaged  in  those  occupations,  there  were  some 
students  m  the  mothers'  group  who  made  scores  much  hicher 
than  the  highest  m  the  fathers'  group.  The  only  case  where 
an  occupational  group  with  a  mean  lower  than  the  preceding 
group  does  not  have  some  students  who  reach  or  exceed  the 
highest  score  made  in  the  preceding  group  is  in  the  case  of 
the  farmer. 


Distribution  of  intelligence  among  occupational  groups  —A 
question  of  considerable  importance  from  a  sociological  as 
weU  as  an  educational  point  of  view  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  occupational  classes  possess  students  of  the  highest  and 
lowest  intelligence.  Table  38  contains  data  which  answer 
this  question. 

Column  3  shows  the  percent  of  students  in  each  occupa¬ 
tional  class  reaching  or  exceeding  the  mean  of  the  entire 
group  (78.01).  The  clerical  group  is  far  in  advance  of  all 
the  others  in  this  regard  with  a  percentage  of  75.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  group  follows  with  58  percent.  The  two  groups 
having  relatively  the  fewest  students  who  reached  or  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  group  mean  are  the  skilled  and  farming,  the 
respective  percentages  being  38  and  22. 

In  order  to  make  a  more  rigid  selection  of  the  groups  hav¬ 
ing  the  highest  percent  of  superior  students  the  percent 
making  a  score  of  100  or  more  was  calculated.  Column  4 
shows  these  results.  Again  the  clerical  group  is  ahead  with 
44  percent  of  its  students  who  made  a  score  of  100  or  more. 
The  professional  group  is  also  second  again  with  a  percentage 
of  37;  while  the  skilled  and  farming  groups  trail  in  their 
former  respective  order  with  percentages  of  24  and  10. 

Of  equal  importance  as  the  foregoing  factor  is  the  absence 
of  students  with  low  intelligence  from  an  occupational  group. 
Column  5  of  table  38  shows  that  the  occupational  class  hav¬ 
ing  the  fewest  students  who  made  a  score  of  50  or  less  is  the 
clenc&l  group  with  a  percentage  of  14.  The  next  smallest 
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percentage  (28)  is  represented  in  the  business  group.  The 
professional  class  is  fourth  in  this  factor,  while  the  an. mo  two 
groups  remain  at  the  bottom  as  in  the  two  former  instances, 
with  the  following  percentages:  Skilled,  42;  and  farming,  61. 

Table  38. — Percent  of  students  reaching  or  exceeding  group  mean;  those 
making  a  score  of  100  or  more;  and  those  making  less  than  50 ,  by  oc- 
cupation  of  father 


Father’s  occupation 

Number  of 
cases 

Percent 
reaching  or 
exceeding 
group  mean 

Percent 
making 
score  of  100 
or  more 

Percent 
making  less 
than  60 

1 

t 

3 

4 

5 

Clerical . 

63 

75 

44 

14 

Professional . 

20* 

*8 

37 

31 

Personal  and  domestic . 

136 

66 

22 

29 

Business . 

0* 

61 

33 

28 

Miscellaneous . 

203 

60 

28 

33 

Unskilled . . 

222 

44 

26 

38 

Skilled . 

206 

38 

24 

42 

Farming . 

211 

22 

10 

01 

Total . 

1,433 

46 

27 

37 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  the  occupational  classes 
are  compared  on  the  basis  of  the  presence  of  superior  students 
and  absence  of  inferior  ones  (by  composite  ranks)  they 
maintain  the  same  relative  ranking  as  when  they  were  com¬ 
pared  on  the  basis  of  central  tendency,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  business  and  personal  and  domestic  service  groups. 

D.  SCHOLASTIC  AND  VOCATIONAL  INTERESTS  AND 
ACTIVITIES 

ANTICIPATED  COLLEGE  MAJOR 

In  part  I  the  college  subject  in  which  students  expressed  a 
desire  to  major  was  considered  in  relation  to  intelligence;  in 
part  II  the  same  topic  was  treated  on  the  basis  of  the  kind 
and  location  of  high  school  attended.  In  this  section  the 
subjeot  will  be  discussed  in  terms  of  the  father's  occupation. 

Table  39  indicates  that  82,  or  5  percent,  of  all  the  students 
wish  to  major  in  agriculture;  of  this  number  43  belong  to  the 
farming  group,  which  is  16  percent  of  all  students  whose 
fathers  are  farmers.  The  business  group  leads  in  the  per¬ 
cent  of  students  expressing  preference  for  ancient  languages 
as  a  major,  with  3  percent.  Only  20,  or  1  percent,  of  the 
total  1,880  students  mentioned  this  as  a  desired  major. 
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The  following  subject-matter  fields  were  mentioned  in  each 
case  as  possible  college  majors  by  fewer  than  20  students, 
and  in  three  cases  as  few  as  1,  3,  and  5:  Architecture,  art’ 
botany,  geology,  journalism,  library  science,  political  science’ 
philosophy,  psychology,  physics,  religion,  speech  or  expres¬ 
sion,  and  zoology.  The  percent  of  students  choosing  these 
subjects  ranged  from  0.05  to  I.  Education,  which  is  the 
most  popular  subject,  is  mentioned  by  275,  or  15  percent  of 
the  students.  Because  of  the  small  number  of  cases  ’no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  analyze  them  on  the  basis  of  occu- 
pational  classes. 


Tabld  39.— Numbtr  atul  percent  of  student *  who  plan  to  major  in  a  given 
subject-matter  /aid,  according  to  father's  occupation 


Futher’a  omipjition 


Subject-matter  field 

1 

h 

| 

I 

1 

1 

1 

M 

1! 

| 

1 

m 

5 

n 

I1 

5 

1 

o 

1 

■  *■** 

" — 

*»■*•-*- 

X 

1 

X 

4 

4 

• 

7 

8 

fi 

12 

Agriculture; 

Number............... . . 

Percent . . 

2 

4 

7 

4 

12 

1 

1 

43 

id 

82 

Ancient  language: 

4 

4 

5 

2 

1 

.... 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

4 

3 

20 

Architecture; 

*  ' ** 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Number................ 

1 

1 

1 

l 

8 

Percent . . 

“ v  “  ’ ■* 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Art: 

Number....... . . 

2 

1 

1 

7 

4 

? 

14 

17 

Percent . . . .  _ 

1 

IS 

K 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

17 

Biology: 

Number . . . „ 

*u 

* 

l 

Percent.. ..... ...... .......... 

10 

«n 

7 

* 

1ft 

HI 

125 

Botany: 

m 

Hi 

2 

5 

HI 

7 

Number.......... ...... ...... 

...... 

...... 

l 

B] 

■9 

5 

Burineei  administration: 

. . 

BBj 

l 

Number . . 

10 

2 

19 

Vi! 

HI 

11 

34 

88 

Percent . ... 

4 

2 

Id 

a 

* 

VI 

7 

21 

II 

0 

M 

8 

0 

4 

H 

M 

5 

_  Percent.-... . . 

12 

15 

M 

fl 

IV 

12 

15 

8 

HI 

150 

Economic#: 

¥ 

o 

7 

0 

HI 

8 

Number . . . 

5 

VI 

37 

.  Percent..... . . 

2 

HI 

1 

• 

4 

4 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

HI 

Ednoation: 

HI 

a 

9 

HI 

2 

Number . . . 

27 

an 

275 

_  Percent... _ _ _ 

II 

m 

111 

60 

85 

48 

IS 

48 

Engineering: 

Number. . .  .  _ 

g 

i 

i 

10 

9 

10 

20 

12 

12 

15 

Percent. - - - ]  "" 

2 

« 

• 

4 

ft 

4 

2 

5 

81 

English: 

gumber . 

24 

ii 

9 

(U 

9 

1 

2 

1 

20 

1 

88 

2 

108 

Percent. . ..I 

1A 

10 

nt 

A 

7 

22 

10 

10 

IV 
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2 
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Table  39. — Number  and  percent  of  students  who  plan  to  mainr  in  „  «• 
subject-matter  field,  according  to  father’s  occupation—clntin^A 


Subject-matter  field 


Father’s  occupation 


I  !  |  I  I  1\ 
loader 


Geology: 

Number . 

Percent . 

History: 

Number .  10 

Percent .  4 

Home  economics: 

Number .  21 


Percent .  0  10 

Journalism: 

Number .  3 

Percent .  1 

Library  science: 

Number .  2 

Percent . 3 

Mathematics: 

Number .  K  3 

Percent .  3  3 

Modern  language: 

Number .  10  * 

»,  Percent . "  7  1 

Music: 

Number .  12 

_  Percent . I  6  . 

Philosophy:  . 

Number . 

Peroent .  . . 

Physics:  . 

Number .  1 

Percent .  . 

Political  science: 

Number .  3  • 

Peroent .  i  i 

Psychology: 

Number .  2 

_  Peroent. . i  . 

Religion:  . 

Number .  5  _ 

Percent . I.. "Ill  2  . 

Sociology: 

Number .  a  a 

„  Percent . "  4  jf 

Speech  or  expression: 

Number .  3 

Percent .  1  . 

Zoology:  """  . 

Number .  1 

Percent. .  . 

Other:  . 


«  10  10  12 


ll  21  110 

«  0  e 

M  «  196 

1J  12  11 


Total  number . I  238  I  73 


16  102 
4  6 


» 

* 

13 

0 

2 

20 

10 

32 

111 

8 

8 

3 

11 

4 

9 

6 

238 

78 

268 

118 

280 

181 

27o" 

367 

1,776 
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Tablej  40. — Percent  of  students  expressing  preference  for  a  given  occupa¬ 
tion^  according  to  occupation  of  parents 


Occupational  preference 


Occupation  of  parents 

Profes¬ 

sional 

Cleri¬ 

cal 

Skilled 

Busi¬ 

ness 

.  .. 

Un¬ 

skilled 

Per¬ 

sonal 

and 

do¬ 

mestic 

Farm¬ 

ing 

111 

Num¬ 

ber 

reply¬ 

ing 

1 

I 

» 

4 

ft 

• 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Professional: 

78 

a 

3 

3 

1 

1ft 

S120 

77 

l 

3 

4 

2 

12 

213 

Clerical: 

1 

Fathor . .  — . . 

TP 

i 

1 

ft 

i 

13 

71 

MfkthAT . .  „ . . , 

92 

8 

12 

Skilled: 

Father . 

7* 

l 

ft 

ft 

. .  ... 

I 

13 

247 

Mother . 

78 

2 

4 

4 

12 

40 

Business: 

Father . . 

74 

2 

4 

10 

1 

114 

Mother...  —  . 

7J 

21 

7 

14 

Unskilled: 

! 

Father—.-.* ....... . 

81 

3 

1  j 

i  u 

1 

11 

Mother-.-....  ..... 

71 

19 

,j 

16 

Personal  and  domestic: 

l 

Father . . 

77 

!  i 

4 

3 

..... 

1 

13 

172 

Mother.. _ _ _ 

7W 

& 

•t 

12  | 

269 

Farming: 

Father . 

88 

i 

2 

4 

3 

4 

8 

260 

Mother . . — 

7.1 

4 

10 

8 

51 

Miscellaneous: 

Father... ........ 

77 

t 

2 

3 

0 

17 

327 

Mother.—. . .  , 

77 

if 

3 

4 

■i 

j 

13 

1,00ft 

Total: 

i 

Father . 

78  j 

i 

3 

4 

1  0 

1 

13 

Mother . . .  .. 

77  ! 

l 

3 

4 

'  0 

J 

m 

1 

12 

Nora.— Read  table  thus  Of  the  Mturient*  whoa*  tochers  nrc  in  the  profewinnal  group,  78 
•  percent  also  elected  a  profeealonnl  mw:  teen  than  J  percent  chnee  a  clerical  occupation,  etc. 
Of  the  students  whose  mothers  were  in  the  profeMloiml  group,  77  of  them  preferred  a  profea- 
,  Elonal  oocupatkm;  1  percent,  clerical,  etc. 


A  feature  in  thin  table  of  apodal  interest,  however,  is  the 
large  percentage  of  students  of  the  unskilled  and  farming 
groups  who  planned  to  major  in  education.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  students  from  these  two  groups  having  such  an  antici¬ 
pation  was  103,  or  37  percent,  of  all  who  named  education  as 
a  major.  This  is  a  larger  ratio  than  all  the  students  of  these 
two  occupational  classes  bear  to  the  total  1,880  students, 
their  representation  being  only  31  percent. 

If  we  assume  that  these  students  are  to  become  teachers, 
this  preponderance  of  entrants  into  the  profession  from 
economic  strata  whoso  intelligence  ranking  is  relatively  low, 
unlees  these  particular  individuals  are  the  highest  ranking 
students  in  their  respective  groups — which  is  improbable, 
then  this  fact  has  wide  social  implications. 
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CHOICE  OF  A  CAREER 

Equally  important  as  the  choice  of  a  major  and  having 
more  fax-reaching  significance  is  the  choice  of  a  life  career. 
Do  Negro  college  students  show  any  evidence  of  diversifi¬ 
cation  in  the  selections  they  make?  What  relation  have 
their  choices  to  the  occupations  of  their  parents?  These 
questions  are  answered  in  table  40.  It  is  seen  that  the  choices 
are  predominantly  professional,  for  each  occupational  group 
and  for  all  combined;  and  except  in  the  case  of  the  professional 
class,  the  occupations  of  the  parents  have  no  apparent 
influence  on  the  occupational  choice  of  the  students.  This 
is  true  for  both  mothers  and  fathers. 

Of  the  fathers,  those  engaged  in  business  and  skilled  occu¬ 
pations  seem  to  influence  the  students  most  greatly  in  choos¬ 
ing  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  engaged,  the  respective 
percentages  of  students  choosing  them  being  10  and  6.  Of 
the  mothers,  the  farmers  appear  to  have  a  greater  influence 
than  any  maternal  occupational  class,  the  percentage  being  10. 

INFLUENCES  IN  CHOOSING  AN  OCCUPATION 

Although  the  opinion  of  an  individual  is  not  entirely 
dependable  in  matters  so  subtle  as  the  various  influences  on 
his  behavior,  the  students,  nevertheless,  were  asked  to 
designate  the  factors  which  they  believed  influenced  them 
most  in  making  their  occupational  choices.  Table  41  reports 
these  results.  “Belief  in  your  ability  in  field”  and  “desire 
to  serve”  were  the  two  factors  most  frequently  named,  the 
respective  percentages  of  the  combined  groups  naming  them 
being  44  and  36. 

Students  of  the  personal  and  domestic  service  and  clerical 
classes  lead  in  expressing  belief  in  their  ability,  with  percent¬ 
ages  of  51  each,  while  those  in  the  fanning  and  unskilled 
groups  surpass  the  others  in  naming  “desire  to  serve”  as  a 
motive  in  selecting  their  vocations.  Forty  percent  in  each 
group  named  this  factor. 
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Table  41. — Percent  of  Htudcnte  naming  factor *  which  influenced  their 
choice  of  a  vocation,  according  to  occupation  of  father 


Influencing  factors 
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11 
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I 

I 

ja 

H 

a3 

!3 

s 

2 

Vocational 
course  or 

Other 

© 

! 

Professional . 

1  7 

1 

'2 

4 

37 

0 

41 

4 

0 

3 

232 

Clerical...-. _ _ ... .  - 

■  4 

1 

1 

3 

33 

1 

51 

1 

4 

75 

Skilled . . . . . . 

1  U 

‘2 

♦i 

3 

3fl 

0 

44 

2 

2 

1 

255 

Business . -  - 

1  fl 

1 

3 

2 

34 

40 

1 

40 

3 

3 

.... 

117 

Unskilled . . 

* 

1 

4 

l 

1 

44 

1 

0 

273 

Personal  anil  domestic.  — 

n 

1 

3 

2 

32 

40 

rtl 

1 

1 

2 

182 

Fanning... .  .  — 

7 

4 

3 

5 

3fi 

1 

t 

1 

272 

Other . .  -  -  •• 

M 

1 

2 

2 

34 

1 

43  j 

1 

1 

3 

335 

Total....... . -  .. 

7 

•j 

3 

3 

art 

T 

44 

1 

2 

1,741 

E.  EXTRACURRICULUM  INTERESTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

This  section  will  deal  with  the  extracurriculum  interests 
and  activities  of  students  according  to  the  parents'  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  topics  to  be  treated  will  be  of  two  major  kinds — 
those  of  an  intellectual  nature  and  those  of  a  social  nature. 
The  subjects  to  be  discussed  under  the  first  are:  Books  and 
magazines  in  the  homes  of  students;  books  and  magazines 
read  by  students;  and  extent  and  kinds  of  Negro  newspapers 
taken  in  homes  of  students.  The  social  phase  of  the  section 
will  deal  with:  Organization  membership;  offices  held;  hob¬ 
bies  engaged  in;  cultural  experiences;  prizes  and  honors 
won;  travel  experience;  and  religious  interests  and  con¬ 
nections. 

INTELLBCTU At>  INTERESTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Number  of  books  and  magazines  in  Homes. — Figure  16 
shows  the  number  of  books  in  the  homes  of  students  accord¬ 
ing  to  fathers’  occupations,  and  table  42  gives  the  number 
of  magazines  taken  in  the  homes  of  students.  The  median 
number  taken  in  the  homes  of  the  1,734  students  who  replied 
is  2.13.  The  children  of  the  professional  and  clerical  groups 
lead  both  in  the  number  of  books  and  magazines  in  their 
homes  on  basis  of  father’s  occupation. 
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Table  42. — Median  number  of  magazines  taken  in  students'  homes, 
according  to  occupation  of  parents 


Parent's  occupation 

Median 

father's 

occupa¬ 

tion 

Median 

mother's 

occupa¬ 

tion 

3.2 

2.00 

2.02 

1.66 

Skilled  . . . . . 

1.06 

1.82 

Business. ... 

2.29 

1.66 

Unskilled . . . . . . 

1.84 

.66 

Personal  and  domestic  service . . 

1.  68 

1.62 

Farming. . . . . . . 

1.03 

2.20 

Mla/vkllAntfuMitt  _ _ _ _ 

2.16 

2.18 

Total . *-»- . - 

Number  of  cases . . . . . ..  . 

2.13 

1,734 

2.13 

1,734 

Fiatrai  W.-MedUn  number  of  book*  In  etudent'i  home  Meordlni  to  fether’e  ooropetton 


Number  oj  books  students  read. — While  the  books  anc 
magazines  found  in  the  homes  of  students  is  an  important 
index  of  the  cultural  opportunities  afforded  them,  the  kinc 
and  extent  of  use  are  more  important  factors.  In  thi 
absence  of  data,  according  to  parental  occupation  on  kind 
of  books  possessed  and  read,  the  extent  students  read  booki 
found  in  their  homes  or  elsewhere  was  ascertained  by  re 
questing  the  number  of  books,  excluding  regular  schoo 
assignments,  which  they  voluntarily  read  during  their  high 
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school  careers.  Table  43  presents  the  results  of  this  inquiry. 
The  clerical  and  professional  groups  are  first  and  second, 
respectively,  on  the  basis  of  father's  occupation,  while  the 
business  group  ranks  first  and  skilled  and  professional 
classes  are  second  on  the  basis  of  mother’s  occupation. 
The  median  number  of  books  read  by  all  students  combined 
is  21.  The  two  lowest  ranking  occupational  groups  are  the 
unskilled  and  farming  according  to  the  occupations  of  both 
fathers  and  mothers. 

Kinds  oj  magazine*  student*  read. — Table  44  shows  the 
number  and  percent  of  students  belonging  to  each  occupa¬ 
tional  class  who  road  certain  kinds  of  magazines  during 
their  high-sohool  careers.  Popular  and  fiction  magazines 
are  read  most  widely  by  the  students  of  the  professional 
class,  and  least  by  those  of  the  farming  group.  All  are 
about  equally  interested  in  current  events,  the  percents 
ranging  from  31  for  the  personal  and  domestic  service  class 
to  37  for  the  unskilled. 

Detailed  analysis  regarding  only  two  other  kinds  of 
magazines  will  bo  mnde  here,  namely,  literary  and  Negro. 
In  the  first  instance  the  clerical  group  leads  with  a  percent¬ 
age  of  13,  and  for  the  Negro  magazines  the  business  group 
leads  with  1 1  percent.  Attention  is  called  in  this  connection 
to  the  level  of  intelligence  of  students  who  read  certain  kinds 
of  magazines  discussed  in  part  I. 

Table  43. —  Median  number  of  books  pupils  voluntarily  read  during 
their  high-school  career >  according  to  parents’  occupations 


Occupation  of  parents 

Median 
number  of 
books  read 
according 
to  father’s 
occupation 

Median 
number  of 
books  read 
according 
to  mother's 
occupation 

ProfriNioiwl . . — . . . 

27 

25 

Clerical . . . . 

22 

23 

Skilled .  . 

21 

25 

Businwa . . . . . 

24 

25 

Unskilled . . . . . 

IS 

12 

Perawml  and  domestic. .  , . . 

21 

17 

Farming . . . . . 

15 

13 

Miscellaneous... . . . . . 

21 

22 

Total . . . . . 

21 

21 

Number  of  cam.. . . — 

1,573 

1, 573 
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Table  44. — Number  and  percent  of  students  who  read  certain  hinds  of 
magazines,  according  to  occupation  of  father  4 


Kinds  of  magazines  rend 


Father's  occupation 

Popular  and  fic¬ 
tion 

Current  events 

fj 

r 

lj 

| 

ft 

Public  opinion 

I 

Humor 

Physical  culture 
and  outdoor 

l 

U 

| 

I 

1 

Z 

fl 

fl 

fl 

6 

B 

8 

» 

16 

U 

u 

Professional: 

Number . 

101 

187 

87 

30 

13 

81 

6 

6 

Percent.. . . 

x 

83 

11 

9 

6 

8 

e 

1 

1 

Clerical: 

n 

Number . 

28 

88 

18 

13 

6 

8 

X 

2 

1 

■Wi 

Percent . 

18 

88 

9 

8 

4 

2 

13 

1 

1 

mm 

Skilled: 

Number . 

87 

178 

88 

81 

87 

18 

22 

9 

5 

Brl 

Peroent— . . . . 

17 

88 

13 

10 

7 

8 

4 

2 

l 

8 

Business: 

Number . . . . 

48 

88 

34 

X 

28 

1 

14 

1 

2 

28 

261 

Peroent . - . . 

18 

34 

13 

8 

11 

8 

1 

10 

Unskilled: 

Number . . . . 

87 

187 

89 

44 

88 

9 

X 

2 

8 

68 

807 

Percent . . . 

17 

37 

12 

9 

7 

9 

6 

x 

11 

Personal  and  domestic: 

Number . . . 

88 

ioe 

28 

43 

17 

18 

22 

19 

1 

86 

882 

Peroent— . . . . 

IP 

81 

7 

12 

8 

4 

e 

8 

10 

Fanning: 

Number . . 

78 

174 

61 

34 

89 

11 

22 

8 

2 

81 

476 

Percent.. . . 

18 

37 

13 

8 

a 

6 

1 

11 

Miscellaneous: 

Number . 

132 

284 

106 

El 

21 

58 

11 

13 

69 

788 

Peroent . . . - 

17 

84 

14 

1 

8 

7 

1 

2 

0 

Total: 

Number . 

828 

1,221 

433 

El 

212 

86 

83 

338 

3,548 

Percent . 

18 

84 

12 

Id 

6 

2 

1 

10 

Negro  newspapers  in  homes. — In  addition  to  the  reading  of 
Negro  magazines,  mentioned  in  the  section  just  preceding, 
the  presence  of  Negro  newspapers  in  the  home  is  an  index  of 
race  consciousness  and  race  pride. 

In  order  to  obtain  information  concerning  this  matter  stu¬ 
dents  were  asked  to  list  the  Negro  newspapers  taken  in  their 
homes.  Three  classifications  were  then  made  as  follows: 
National,  local,  and  combination  of  the  two.  National 
Negro  newspapers  include  such  weeklies  as  The  Chicago 
Defender,  The  Afro-American,  The  Pittsburgh  Courier,  etc. 
Local  papers  refer  to  those  published  in  or  near  the  home  of 
the  student  and  which  have  a  more  limited  circulation  than 
those  of  a  national  character.  Table  45  gives  the  number 
and  percent  of  students  in  whose  homes  each  kind  of  paper 
was  taken,  and  those  who  had  a  combination  of  the  two. 
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The  farming  and  skilled  groups  lead  in  subscribing  to 
national  Negro  weeklies.  The  fanning  group  also  leads  in 
taking  local  Negro  papers.  In  taking  a  combination  of  the 
two,  however,  it  ranks  last.  The  clerical  and  professional 
groups  rank  lowest  in  taking  national  Negro  weeklies  only, 
and  are  at  the  bottom  in  taking  local  Negro  papers  only;  but 
in  subscribing  to  a  combination  of  the  two  they  rank  first. 
The  percent  of  students  reporting  both  national  and  local 
Negro  newspapers  in  their  homos  for  each  occupational 
group  is  shown  in  column  7  of  the  table. 

Table)  45. — Number  aiui  percent  of  etudente  who  come  from  hornet  where 
certain  kindt  of  Negro  new tpapere  are  taken  according  to  paternal  occu¬ 
pation 


Father*!  occupation 

National 

Local 

Combination 

Total 

Num¬ 

ber 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per- 

oent 

l 

n 

1 

4 

D 

8 

7 

8 

Professional — . . 

37 

17 

88 

33 

100 

51 

314 

Clerical..,  ................. 

a 

7 

34 

34 

41 

59 

Skilled.. 

89 

37 

73 

33 

87 

40 

219 

B  mines*... - ............ 

31 

IS 

43 

33 

45 

43 

■Tr3« 

Unskilled*-.  ....... ........ 

68 

38 

87 

37 

83 

35 

238 

Personal  and  tfomeat lc. .  . .  - 

43 

98 

84 

40 

65 

34 

161 

Kwtnlnf,,.*  . . ...  ■ 

to 

38 

78 

47 

mm 

35 

163 

Mtoellanetwv . 

77 

36 

106 

85 

H 

39 

SOCIAL  INTERESTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 
• 

Table  46  presents  facts  regarding  membership  in  organiza¬ 
tions,  offices  held,  hobbies  engaged  in,  and  general  cultural 
experiences  had  by  students,  according  to  paternal  occupa¬ 
tions.  In  parts  I  and  II  the  nature  and  kind  of  these  activi¬ 
ties  in  which  students  participated  were  discussed  in  some 
detail.  Here  only  the  total  number  of  students  participating 
and  the  median  activities  engaged  in  by  each  student  will  be 
treated. 

Information  concerning  each  of  the  four  items  respectively 
is  shown  in  columns  2  to  9.  In  each  item  the  clerical  and  pro¬ 
fessional  groups  rank  first,  and  the  farming  group  ranks 
lowest. 

Prizes  and  honors  won  by  students, — A  considerable  shift  is 
noted  in  the  rank  order  of  the  different  occupational  classes 
when  we  consider  prizes  and  honors  won  in  the  various  types 
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of  activities.  Table  47  presents  data  on  this  point.  Stu¬ 
dents  were  asked  to  list  the  prizes  and  honors  which  they  won 
during  their  high-school  careers.  The  percent  of  students 
belonging  to  each  occupational  class  winning  prizes  and  hon¬ 
ors  of  various  kinds  is  shown  in  the  table. 

Travel  experience  of  students. — Distance  alone  is  no  crite¬ 
rion  of  the  value  of  travel  experience,  but  it  is  one  important 
index.  In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  travel 
experience  of  students,  they  were  asked  to  indicate  the  great¬ 
est  distance  they  had  traveled  away  from  home,  excluding 
the  trip  to  college.  Table  48  gives  the  results  of  this  inquiry. 


Table  46. — Extracurriculum  interests  and  activities  of  students  according 
to  occupation  of  father 


Father's  occupation 

Organization 

membership 

Offices  held 

Hobbles  en¬ 
gaged  in 

Experiences 

had 

Num¬ 

ber 

Me¬ 

dian 

Num¬ 

ber 

Me¬ 

dian 

Num¬ 

ber 

Me¬ 

dian 

Num¬ 

ber 

Me¬ 

dian 

1 

% 

3 

4 

i 

5 

7 

8 

9 

Professional . 

Clerical., . 

Skilled . 

Business . . . 

Unskilled . . 

Personal  and  domestic. . . 

Fanning . . 

Miscellaneous... . 

Total . 

22ft 

m 

24ft 

107 

252 

170 

251 

341 

3.20 

3.52 

2.88 

2.88 

2.82 

2.45 

2.43 

2.75 

160 

50 

190 

77 

180 

100 

1«9 

220 

Hwjjf 

228 

73 

243 
115 
263 
168 

244 
338 

243 

78 

251 

122 

280 

182 

262 

357 

7.42 

8.28 

6.84 

7. 18 
5.57 

7.19 
5.52 
6.11 

1,571 

t 

1.10 

Tew 

6.70 

Table  47. — Percent  of  students  who  won  certain  prises  and  honors  during 
their  highrschool  career,  according  to  father's  occupation 


Kinds  of  prises  nr  honors  won 


Father’s  occupation 

Sports 

Music 
and  arts 

Liter¬ 
ary  and 
dra¬ 
matics 

Social 

Reli¬ 

gious 

and 

civic 

Scien¬ 
tific 
and  me¬ 
chani¬ 
cal 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
cases 

1 

D 

t 

H 

• 

D 

n 

8 

Professional . . 

28 

i 

67 

B 

H 

Clerical . . . . 

81 

0  1 

80 

6 

3 

Skilled . 

28 

7 

25 

27 

7 

Business . . . . . . 

24 

6 

64 

83 

3 

Unskilled . . . . . 

13 

u 

68 

23 

7 

Personal  and  domestic . 

37 

16 

44 

2 

22 

4 

■rj 

Farming . 

17 

64 

33 

7 

Miscellaneous . 

29 

m 

00 

19 

0 

Total . 1 

25 

04 

24 

0 

897 

■M 
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Table  48.— Number  awl  percent  of  students  who 

from  home 


traveled  a  given  distance 


IXsttmw  travel 


1  to  50  miloM  . 

51  to  100  inilKH  . . 

101  to  150  mihvH . 

151  to  200  mlhn<  . , .  r 

201  to  m  miitvs. . 

25110  300  niihvi  .  „ 

More  than  300  witas _ 

Tutiil  .... 


Number 

Percent 

54 

3 

100 

0 

102 

6 

146 

8 

110 

7 

187 

1  11 

1,061 

60 

1,769 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  practically  60  percent  of  the 
total  group  of  students  had  traveled  more  than  300  miles- 
and  only  3  percent  had  traveled  as  short  a  distance  as  50 
miles  or  less.  The  professional  and  business  groups  surpass  the 
others  in  the  relative  numbers  of  their  students  who  traveled 
more  than  300  miles.  The  difference  between  the  occupational 
groups  whose  students  have  traveled  given  distances  are  not 
pronounced  except  in  the  case  of  students  who  traveled  more 
than  300  miles. 

Religion#  activities.-  The  number  and  percent  of  students 
who  attended  church  and  Sunday  school  with  a  given  fre¬ 
quency  according  to  paternal  occupation  are  shown  in  table 
49.  The  data  here  concerning  the  high  percentage  of  clerical 
students  attending  church  and  Sunday  school  lead  one  to 
wonder  why  those  students  did  not  make  a  better  showing  in 
prizes  and  honors  won  in  matters  of  a  religious  and  civic 
nature. 

The  denominational  affiliation  of  students  is  shown  in 
table  50.  The  Baptist  denomination  claims  46  percent  of  all 
the  students;  the  A.M.K.  church  is  next;  followed  by  the 
M.B. 

The  fanning  and  unskilled  groups  lead  in  the  proportion  of 
students  who  are  Baptists,  the  respective  percents  being  63 
and  50.  The  groups  having  the  smallest  number  of  students 
who  are  members  of  the  Baptist  church  are  those  from  the 
business  and  clerical  groups.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
1,732,  or  95  percent,  of  all  the  students  claimed  church 
membership. 
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Table  49. — Number  and  percent  of  students  who  said  they  attended  church 
and  Sunday  school  while  in  high  school  with  a  given  frequency ,  according 
to  paternal  occupation  * 


Did  not  attend 
at  all 

Attended 

sometime 

Attondod 

regularly 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
cases 

A&UUUOi  UWUpttWVU 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

1 

* 

5 

a 

D 

0 

n 

8 

Professional _ _ 

1 

42 

17 

205 

83 

85 

248 

70 

Clerical . . . * 

11 

14 

07 

Skilled . 

2 

1 

m 

22 

205 

94 

77 

10 

nao 

Business . . . . . 

30 

24 

76 

82 

78 
80 

79 

*00 

10A 

Unskilled . . 

1 

fti 

1H 

232 

QQA 

Personal  and  domestic . 

1 

1 

40 

22 

145 

ark 

KUt 

Panning . 

2 

1 

A3 

19 

227 

ISO 

OQO 

Miscellaneous . . . 

78 

21 

286 

MA 

Oflj. 

OOfi 

Total . 

7 

364 

20 

1,461 

80 

1,832 

Table  60. — Number  and  percent  of  students  who  were  affiliated  with 
certain  church  denominations  during  their  high^school  career ,  according 
to  paternal  occupation 


Church  denominations 


Paternal  occupation 

Not  a  member 

Baptist 

M.E. 

A.M.E. 

A.M.E.Z.  j 

i 

C.M.E.  j 

.lo 

1 

I 

Catholic 

Other 

Number  of  cases 

1 

% 

n 

D 

D 

D 

7 

D 

n 

19 

11 

12 

Professional: 

Number . 

12 

46 

12 

9 

13 

17 

8 

248 

Percent . 

5 

18 

6 

4 

6 

3 

^Hl 

Clerical: 

Hi 

Number.. . . 

9 

12 

1 

1 

3 

H3 

6 

6 

70 

Percent . 

12 

Ml 

HI 

16 

1 

1 

8 

8 

Skilled: 

HI 

HI 

Number . 

19 

116 

35 

43 

12 

6 

HI 

HI 

Mil 

9 

266 

Percent.... . 

7 

43 

13 

16 

6 

2 

Hrf 

3 

Business: 

HI 

H 

Number . . 

6 

44 

13 

30 

3 

2 

HI 

6 

10 

123 

Percent . 

Unskilled: 

5 

36 

11 

24 

2 

2 

m 

m 

4 

8 

Number . 

16 

142 

34 

49 

8 

3 

HI 

HI 

Mil 

12 

282 

Feroent . 

6 

50 

12 

17 

8 

1 

i 

i 

HI 

4 

Personal  and  do¬ 

mestic: 

Number . 

11 

84 

18 

31 

6 

4 

6 

3 

16 

9 

187 

Peroent. . . 

6 

46 

10 

17 

3 

2 

3 

8 

5 

Panning: 

■a 

Number... . 

7 

176 

21 

25 

8 

10 

7 

12 

280 

Percent . . 

2 

63 

8 

3 

4 

2 

4 

Miscellaneous: 

■I 

Number . 

18 

167 

44 

12 

8 

18 

■£] 

13 

21 

868 

Percent.- . 

5 

45 

12 

3 

2 

s 

■a 

4 

6 

Total: 

Number... 

98 

838 

209 

m 

E 

56 

67 

92 

1, 880 

Percent,... 

5 

46 

11 

■b 

m 

3 

4 

6 
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F.  WORK  FOR  SELF-SUPPORT 

What  bearing  has  the  paternal  occupational  class  to  which 
a  student  belongs  on  the  amount  of  work  he  did  in  high 
school  and  the  amount  ho  expects  to  do  in  college  for  his 
self-support?  Tables  51  and  52  answer  this  question. 

SHLK-SUPPORT  IN  HIOH  SCHOOL 

In  order  to  obtain  an  index  by  which  to  compare  the 
different  occupational  classes  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which 
students  worked  for  their  self-support  a  composite  rank  was 
obtained.  Each  occupational  group  was  ranked  according 
to  the  percent  of  students  who  said  they  did  not  work  at  ail, 
and  according  to  the  percent  who  said  they  earned  varying 
amounts  of  their  support.  In  the  first  instance — those  who 
earned  none  of  their  support— the  highest  percentage  was 
ranked  first,  the  next  highest,  second,  and  so  on. 

Table  51. — Number  and  percent  of  students  who  earned  a  given  amount 
of  their  support  while  in  high  school ,  according  to  occupation  of  father 


Amount  of  support  earned 

Num- 

Father's  occupation 

None 

One 

third 

One 

half 

Two 

third* 

AU 

her  of 
cases 

I 

n 

n 

a 

D 

a 

7 

Professional: 

Number.,... . . 

14a 

43 

98 

16 

19 

247 

Ptrosnt . . . 

67 

17 

6 

8 

Clerical: 

Number.  . . . .................. 

87 

18 

■§ 

9 

9 

78 

Paroent,  „ . . . . 

7$ 

17 

8 

3 

Skilled: 

NlUTflblffun.  -. . . ............ 

101 

m 

83 

98 

269 

■El 

90 

14 

19 

Bosineea: 

Number . . . . 

H 

97 

16 

6 

7 

126 

99 

12 

4 

6 

r-  . . . 

Unit  Iliad: 

Npmbw . . . 

H 

73 

49 

98 

90 

982 

PffMBt  *  ...TT .. ........ 

96 

16 

10 

7 

Personal  and  domeetie: 

Number . . 

H 

37 

96 

16 

16 

186 

Percent  -.-t-t _ - 

90 

14 

9 

Q 

Firming: 

Numbw.  ,  nTTI . . 

88 

00 

89 

49 

51 

276 

Percent  ■  ■  ■■  ni-i _ ...... 

89 

90 

14 

16 

18 

Other: 

Nymhaf  _ _ .......... 

900 

78 

43 

96 

17 

364 

Percent.... . . 

00 

90 

19 

7 

6 

Total: 

Nflrcbec  . . 

874 

390 

386 

168 

160 

1,827 

Vmittit  .  _ _ 

48 

21 

18 

9 

9 

98 
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Table  52. — Number  and  percent  of  students  who  expect  to  earn  a  given 
amount  of  their  support  while  in  college ,  according  to  father’s  occu r- 
pation 


Father's  occupation 

None 

Ono 

third 

Ono 

half 

Two 

thirds 

All 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
cases 

1 

D 

II 

D 

D 

7 

Professional: 

Number . 

113 

40 

37 

18 

23 

231 

Percent . . 

49 

17 

16 

8 

10 

Clerical: 

Number . * . . 

4ft 

12 

8 

4 

4 

74 

Percent . 

62 

16 

11 

A 

5 

Shilled: 

Number . . 

7ft 

63 

37 

36 

51 

263 

Peroent . . . . 

2D 

24 

14 

14 

19 

Business: 

Number . 

64 

23 

n 

12 

8 

118 

Peroent . 

ft4 

ID 

9 

10 

7 

Unskilled: 

Number . 

91 

63 

34 

43 

39 

270 

Percent. . „ . . . . 

34 

23 

13 

16 

14 

Personal  and  domestic: 

Number . . . . 

63 

40 

34 

22 

24 

183 

Percent . 

34 

22 

19 

12 

13 

Farming: 

Number . . 

ft7 

46 

41 

4ft 

86 

31 

276 

Peroent . . . . 

21 

17 

1ft 

17 

Miscellaneous: 

Number . 

147 

82 

44 

40 

42 

355 

Peroent . . . 

41 

23 

12 

11 

12 

Total: 

Number . 

ftfift 

362 

24ft 

221 

277 

1,769 

Percent.. . . . . 

37 

21 

14 

12 

16 

The  opposite  procedure  was  followed  in  ranking  the  other 
items,  it  being  assumed  that  a  low  percent  of  students  who 
had  to  earn  any  given  amount  of  his  support  indicated  a 
high  degree  of  desirability  and  hence  should  be  ranked  first, 
etc.  After  each  of  the  columns  2  to  6  was  ranked,  these 
ranks  were  added  and  their  sums  were  ranked.  As  a  result, 
the  following  ranking  for  each  occupational  class  was  ob¬ 
tained:  Clerical,  1;  professional,  2;  miscellaneous,  3;  busi¬ 
ness,  4;  personal  and  domestic  service,  5;  unskilled,  6; 
skilled,  7 ;  and  fanning,  8. 

The  clerical  group,  having  first  ranking  in  each  place,  had 
a  composite  score  of  only  5  as  compared  with  36  for  the 
farming  group. 

SELF-SUPPORT  IN  COLLEGE 

The  same  procedure  was  used  here  as  was  used  in  the  fore¬ 
going  section  in  determining  the  extent  to  which  students 
belonging  to  the  various  occupational  groups  expected  to 
earn  their  support  in  college.  The  clerical  group  stands  first 
again  with  a  composite  score  of  6.  The  next  group  having 
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the  largest  percent  of  students  who  do  not  expect  to  earn 
any  of  their  support  and  the  smallest  percent  who  expect  to 
earn  varying  amounts  is  the  business  group  whose  composite 
score  is  12.  Tin*  other  groups  follow  in  rank  order  with 
their  composite  scores:  Professional,  18;  miscellaneous,  21; 
personal  and  domestic  service,  28;  unskilled,  30;  farming:,  32- 
and  skilled,  33. 

G.  EDUCATION  OF  PA  HE  NTS  ACCORDING  TO  PARENTAL 
OCCUPATIONS 

MEDIAN  YEARS  OF  St’HOOUNO  OF  PARENTS 

Replies  were  received  from  1,726  students  concerning 
father’s  education  and  from  1,751  concerning  mother’s 
education.  The  various  possible  levels  of  training  were 
listed  and  students  were  asked  to  indicate  by  checking  in 
the  appropriate  columns  the  amount  of  schooling  their  parents 


Fiouxi  17,— Median  ymn  of  aetaoHnc  etUlned  by  parents  of  students  aooording  to  father’s 

occupation. 


had.  They  were  told  if  the  exact  amount  was  not  known  to 
estimate  it. 

Figure  17  shows  the  median  years  of  schooling  attained  by 
fathers  and  mothers  of  students  according  to  fathers’  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  fathers  have  more  schooling  than  the  mothers 
in  the  professional  and  clerical  groups,  but  in  all  others  the 
mothers  are  ahead.  The  rank  order  of  each  occupational 
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group  as  may  be  observed  is  the  same  for  both  fathers  and 
mothers. 

Grouped  according  to  mother’s  occupation,  the  mothers 
who  are  engaged  in  the  various  occupational  callings  have 
more  education  than  the  fathers  in  all  vocational  classes 
except  clerical  and  skilled  as  shown  by  figure  18.  In  the 
former  the  schooling  of  the  mothers  and  fathers  is  the  same, 
11.5  years;  in  the  latter  the  fathers  surpass  the  mothers  by 
the  negligible  difference  of  0.01  of  a  year.  The  rank  order  for 
both  mothers  and  fathers  is  the  same  for  all  groups  except  the 


unskilled  and  farming;  the  education  of  the  fanning  fathers 
being  0.5  greater  than  that  of  the  unskilled  fathers. 

Figure  19  shows  the  percent  of  all  students  combined  whose 
fathers  and  mothers  attained  varying  amounts  of  schooling. 
There  are  50  percent  of  the  students  whose  fathers  had  from 
1  to  8  years  of  elementary  training  as  compared  with  45  per¬ 
cent  for  the  mothers.  Students  whose  fathers  obtained  from 
1  to  4  years  of  high-echool  training  amounted  to  30  percent, 
while  38  percent  of  the  mothers  attained  this  level.  More 
mothers  than  fathers  had  from  1  to  4  years  of  college  training, 
the  respective  percents  of  students  reporting  this  level  of 
training  bang  15  and  14.  However,  in  graduate  and  profes¬ 
sional  training  the  fathers  far  surpass  the  mothers;  5  percent 
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of  the  students  reporting  fathers  in  this  class  and  only  2  per¬ 
cent  reporting  mothers.  * 

More  fathers  than  mothers  also  had  4  years  of  college 
training,  the  percent  of  students  reporting  this  level  of  school¬ 
ing  being,  respectively,  7  and  6.  On  the  other  hand,  students 
reporting  mothers  who  spent  4  years  in  high  school  surpassed 
those  reporting  fathers  with  that  level  of  training,  with 
respective  percents  of  18  and  12. 

In  general,  the  data  presented  in  figures  17,  18,  and  19 
substantiate  the  conclusions  of  two  other  studies.11  That 
there  seems  to  be  a  pronounced  tendency  for  Negro  girls  to  be 
favored  over  boys  in  the  proportion  who  go  to  school,  which 


rraro*  19.— P*re*nt  of  MtKtanti  who*  mothers  and  fathers  attained  a  given  amount  of 


fact  is  reflected  in  difference  of  schooling  obtained  by  mothers 
and  fathers. 

There  are  also  important  sociological  implications  here  if 
the  inference  may  be  drawn,  which  seems  tenable,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  Negro  women  marry  men  in  most  occu¬ 
pational  levels  who  have  lees  schooling  than  they  themselves 
have.  The  converse  is  true,  however,  with  respect  to  the 
professional  and  clerical  classes. 

“ Oallvsr, Ambrose  Seooodary Zduoation tor Negroes.  Op.dk 

_ - Su**l  Mwaantwy  Education  Amoac  Negroes  Under  fonts  Supervising  Teaohers. 

Washington,  Government  Mating  Offlee,  HU.  (UJ3.  OOoeof  Education  Bulletin  198$, 
Ok  fi.) 


PART  IV:  SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND 
SUGGESTIONS 

The  immediate  objective  of  this  study  was  to  make  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  social,  economic,  academic,  intellectual,  and  cul¬ 
tural  background  factors  of  Negro  college  students.  Its 
ultimate  purpose  is  to  reveal  facts,  establish  trends,  and  sug¬ 
gest  principles  which  may  serve  as  guides  in  improving  edu¬ 
cational  conditions,  and  upon  which  a  program  of  personnel 
work  may  be  promulgated. 

The  treatment  of  the  report  has  in  general  centered  around 
the  following  topics:  School  and  college  relations;  intelli¬ 
gence  of  students;  scholastic  and  vocational  interests  and 
activities;  extracurriculum  interests  and  activities;  and  gen¬ 
eral  family  status.  Part  I  was  a  discussion  of  those  topics 
from  a  more  or  less  personal  angle,  having  to  do  with  the 
factors  and  characteristics  of  students.  Part  II  approached 
the  various  subjects  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  schools  the 
students  attended.  Part  III  dealt  with  the  topics  according 
to  the  occupations  of  parents. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  findings  presented  here  the  one 
outstanding  fact  which  constantly  emerges  is  that  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  differences  among  Negro  college  students. 
These  differences  have  not  been  found  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
Negro,  however,  as  similar  differences  were  found  to  exist 
among  white  students.  The  main  difference,  as  far  as  the 
two  races  are  concerned  seems  to  be  one  of  degree  rather 
than  of  kind;  the  past  and  present  status  of  the  Negro  tending 
to  accentuate  his  condition,  and  to  cause  unfortunate  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  affect  him  more  quickly  and  seriously. 

Some  of  the  more  important  conclusions  resulting  from  our 
findings  are  given  here,  together  with  a  few  supporting  data. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  FINDINGS 

1.  The  idea  of  educating  the  Negro  at  public  expense  is 
rapidly  being  recognized  and  accepted. 

The  present  study  shows  that  nearly  three  fourths,  or  72.9 
percent,  of  the  Negro  college  students  come  from  the  public  ■ 
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high  schools  of  the  southern  and  “Border”  States;  and  that 
59  percent  are  enrolled  in  public  colleges.  This  college 
enrollment  in  public  institutions  indicates  a  decided  trend 
upward  during  the  past  five  years  (see  discussion  in  part  I). 

2.  Private  schools  and  colleges  still  have  a  large  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  education  of  Negroes. 

Although  public  schools  and  colleges  for  Negroes  have  made 
tremendous  gains,  the  Negro  still  looks  to  the  private  schools 
and  colleges  to  till  a  need  which  has  so  long  been  neglected. 
Our  data  show  that  nearly  seven  tenths  of  the  teachers  in 
Negro  public  high  schools  are  trained  in  private  institutions, 
the  percent  being  08.6.  This  conclusion  is  also  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  the  percent  of  Btudents  attending  private  high 
schools  is  much  greater  than  the  percent  who  attended  private 
elementary  schools,  being,  respectively,  15.85  and  6.96;  and 
by  the  more  important  fact  that  41  percent  are  finding  their 
opportunity  for  higher  education  in  private  colleges.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  in  analysing  the  changes  from  elementary  to  high 
school  made  by  students  belonging  to  the  various  occupational 
classes,  it  was  found  that  in  every  case  the  change  taking 
place  in  the  private  schools  showed  an  increase. 

3.  There  is  a  lack  of  availability  in  many  localities  of 
Negro  colleges  doing  a  quality  of  work  commensurate  with 
the  needs  and  ambitions  of  the  race. 

Evidence  of  this  conclusion  is  revealed  in  the  small  percent 
of  students  who  live  within  a  50-mile  radius  of  the  colleges 
they  are  attending,  and  the  reasons  students  give  for  attend¬ 
ing  certain  colleges. 

4.  There  is  a  significant  difference  in  the  scholastic  apti¬ 
tude  of  students  in  the  various  Negro  colleges. 

The  range  of  average  intelligence  of  each  group  of  fresh¬ 
men  in  the  different  colleges  as  shown  by  the  median  psycho¬ 
logical  scores  is  26.33  to  131.  The  students  of  13  colleges 
failed  to  show  a  general  average  as  high  as  the  median  for 
all  students  combined  (60.97  l)>  These  group  differences, 
as  indicated  by  the  central  tendency,  are  significant  factors 
which  should  command  the  attention  of  both  school  and 
college  authorities. 

>1^87  OHM. 
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5.  There  is  serious  lack  of  selectivity  in  Negro  colleges  as 
shown  by  the  heterogeneity  of  their  student  bodies. 

This  dissimilarity  is  seen  in  the  scholastic  aptitude  of 
students.  Although  there  is  a  consistent  and  pronounced 
difference  in  the  median  scores  made  by  students  of  different 
colleges,  practically  every  grade  of  intelligence  is  represented 
in  each  college,  some  of  the  brightest  students  being  found 
in  many  of  the  colleges  having  the  lowest  average  scores,  and 
some  of  the  dullest  being  found  in  those  having  the  highest 
average  scores. 

Our  data  also  show  that  students  who  have  had  academic 
failures  are  represented  in  large  numbers,  in  most  of  the 
colleges,  along  with  those  who  have  succeeded  academically. 

In  addition,  it  is  found  that  every  occupational  class,  a 
great  variety  of  home  conditions,  and  a  rather  general  cross- 
section  of  students  with  varying  amounts  of  academic  prep¬ 
aration  and  from  most  levels  of  cultural  and  economic  status 
(excepting  the  high-income  group)  are  represented  in  most 
of  the  colleges. 

There  seems  to  be  little  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  either 
high  school  or  college  to  identify  the  superior  student,  and 
assure  to  him  an  opportunity  for  higher  education. 

6.  Colleges  need  to  make  some  effort  to  adjust  require¬ 
ments  and  offerings  in  terms  of  the  background  of  students. 

The  variety  of  individual  and  group  differences  revealed 
by  this  study,  the  differences  in  communities,  schools,  and 
home  life  from  which  the  students  come  demand  a  degree  of 
flexibility  in  the  administration  of  admissions  and  curriculum 
requirements  and  a  closer  relationship  between  the  offerings 
and  needs  of  students. 

The  fact  that  the  students  in  general  offered  the  same 
subjects,  in  the  same  amounts  for  admission  to  college,  prob¬ 
ably  indicates  too  much  rigid  uniformity  in  college  entrance 
requirements. 

7.  Apparently,  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  adaptation  of  the 
high-school  program  to  the  varying  needs  and  capacities  of 
students. 

There  is  too  much  retardation  of  superior  students.  This 
hypothesis  is  proved  by  the  number  of  students  who  had 
sufficiently  high  scholastic  aptitude  to  finish  the  high-school 
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course  in  a  shorter  period  than  the  average  student,  but  who 
were  required  to  move  along  at  the  same  slow  pace  as  the 
others.  This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  fact  that  practically 
all  the  students  spent  4  years  or  more  in  high  school,  but 
by  the  advanced  age  of  many  of  the  brightest  students  at 
entrance  into  college. 

On  the  other  hand  many  students  are  accelerated  faster 
than  their  abilities  would  warrant.  This  is  particularly  shown 
by  the  fact  that  some  students  who  entered  college  directly 
after  graduation  from  high  school  were  extremely  young,  yet 
their  scholastic  aptitude  was  far  below  the  average. 

Failures  of  students  who  have  superior  ability  show 
either  a  lack  of  interest  due  to  maladjustment,  ill  adapta¬ 
tion  of  abilities  to  task,  or  failure  to  work  up  to  level  of  intel¬ 
ligence.  Such  students,  as  well  as  many  others  who  never 
actually  fail,  should  be  placed  in  proper  relation  to  their  work 
in  order  to  assure  success  rather  than  failure. 

There  are  three  other  facts  revealed  by  the  present  study 
which  indicate  a  lack  of  adaptation  of  high-school  program 
to  the  varying  needs  of  students.  First,  is  the  limited  range 
of  subjects  which  a  student  may  take  and  the  small  percent 
of  students  taking  even  this  limited  range;  second,  the  small 
number  of  extracurriculum  interests  expressed  by  students 
very  probably  indicates  limited  offerings  along  this  line; 
third,  the  expression  of  choice  for  so  few  college  majors  and 
occupations  showB  a  paucity  of  ideas  and  lack  of  imagination 
of  students  which  should  be  stimulated  by  the  schools. 

8.  The  vocational  needs  of  Negro  students  are  not  ade¬ 
quately  cared  for  by  liigh  schools. 

A  study  of  the  program  of  studies  of  Negro  high  schools, 
the  range  of  courses  taken  in  high  school,  the  limited  choices 
of  majors  and  occupations,  the  meager  vocational  experience, 
and  the  reasons  given  for  choosing  a  given  life  career  by 
students  all  point  to  the  need  of  greater  attention  to  their 
vocational  interests  and  needs. 

9.  Negro  schools  are  not  properly  providing  for  the  varied 
extracurriculum  interests  of  students. 

The  potential  interests  of  students  in  activities  outside  the 
classroom  are  not  cultivated  by  an  enrichment  of  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  the  schools  along  this  line.  The  lack  of  a  construc- 
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tive  program  in  this  direction  is  attested  by  the  meagemess 
of  magazine  and  book  reading  done  by  students,  the  kinds 
of  activities  in  which  they  engage,  and  hobbies  in  which  they 
express  interests.  Extracurriculum  activities,  if  properly 
organized  and  directed,  may  become  a  powerful  ally  in  the 
education  of  students  and  in  the  development  of  character 
and  personality. 

10.  Negro  schools  are  not  fully  utilizing  their  best  material. 

Both  the  present  study  and  the  National  Survey  of  Second¬ 
ary  Education  among  Negroes,  referred  to  frequently  here, 
show  that  in  the  main  the  curriculums  are  uniform  for  all 
students,  in  kind  as  well  as  in  length.  This  is  revealed  by 
the  subjects  and  the  number  of  units  taken  and  also  by  the 
curriculum  offerings.  Obviously,  with  the  variety  of  indivi¬ 
dual  differences  found  in  our  group  of  students,  many  find  it 
unnecessary  to  work  at  their  full  capacity  to  accomplish  the 
tasks  set  for  them.  One  of  the  serious  consequences  of  this  is 
the  inculcation  of  habits  of  laziness  and  indifference. 

Another  indication  that  schools  are  not  fully  utilizing  their 
best  material  nor  all  the  talents  of  students  is  shown  in  the 
limited  offerings  referred  to  earlier,  both  in  curriculum  and 
extracurriculum  activities.  Every  normal  individual  has. a 
wide  range  of  talents  and  interests,  much  wider  than  is 
provided  for  in  the  schools.  The  result  is  that  many  talents 
are  not  awakened,  others  not  adequately  developed,  and 
still  others  are  allowed  to  atrophy  because  of  disuse. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  indictment  againBt  the  schools, 
however,  in  this  matter  is  the  fact  that  the  superior  students 
fail  as  much  as  the  average  and  inferior  students.  This  shows 
that  in  disregarding  his  strong  points  he  has  been  assigned  to 
tasks  in  which  he  is  weak  or  has  no  interest,  or  that  because 
the  quantity,  quality,  and  rate  of  speed  of  the  work  are  so 
far  below  his  capacity  he  loses  interest  and  fails. 

It  is  not  enough  for  schools  to  identify  the  superior  student; 
but  once  found  he  should  be  given  every  stimulus  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  to  his  fullest  capacity. 

The  thesis  held  here  is  further  substantiated  by  the  major 
and  occupational  choices  made  by  students. 

11.  Negro  schools  and  colleges  are  not  making  the  most  of 
the  masculine  resources  of  the  race. 
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Although,  ns  is  shown  by  a  recon t  study,*  the  enrollment  of 
Negro  boys  in  the  first  two  grades  surpasses  that  for  girls,  by 
the  time  the  freshman  year  of  college  is  reached  the  ratio  has 
changed  in  favor  of  the  girls,  the.  percents  being  40  for  boys 
and  00  for  girls.  Schools  and  colleges  should  assume  the 
responsibility  of  finding  the  cause  of  this  disproportion  and 
should  remedy  it.  Without  disparaging  what  is  being  done 
for  girls,  the  continued  progress  of  the  race  and  its  future 
welfare  dictate  that  a  larger  proportion  of  our  boys  and  young 
men  be  given  the  opportunity  of  a  higher  education. 

Of  more  consequence,  however,  than  mere  numbers  as 
represented  by  enrollments  is  what  we  do  with  the  young  men 
we  do  get.  Although  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  men 
represented  in  this  study  are  a  more  highly  selected  group 
than  the  women,  with  higher  intelligence,  nevertheless,  they 
fail  in  much  larger  proportion. 

That  so  many  men  with  high  scholastic  aptitude  fail  and 
that  so  many  drop  out  of  school  before  they  reach  college 
and  that  their  expression  of  preference  for  college  majors  and 
occupations  and  extrucurriculum  interests  are  so  limited 
indicate  either  a  lack  of  adjustment  between  the  school  and 
interests  of  the  boys  and  young  men;  or  that  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  is  hotter  adapted  to  certain  characteristics  possessed 
only  by  the  girls;  or  that  other  outside  economic  factors  are 
operating.  However  real  are  the  last  two  factors  named,  in 
light  of  the  evidence,  the  schools  cannot  escape  blame  in 
failing  to  effect  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  boys. 

12.  Negro  schools  and  colleges  lack  definite  educational 
and  vocational  guidance  programs. 

Unequivocal  evidence  of  this  lack  is  shown  in  the  student’s 
expression  of  preference  for  a  college  major  and  a  life  career; 
in  the  intelligence  of  those  choosing  certain  careers;  the 
reasons  given  for  their  choices;  the  lack  of  relation  between 
the  choice  of  a  major  and  a  life  career;  and  student  failures. 
From  our  findings  it  may  be  inferred  that  many  students 
choose  major  subjects  which  require  different  types  of  apti¬ 
tudes  from  those  winch  they  possess.  This  is  also  true  in 
reference  to  the  choice  of  an  occupation.  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  different  groups  of  occupations  require  different 
degrees  of  intelligence  for  the  achievement  of  success,  and  a 
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person  falling  below  a  given  intelligence  rank  cannot  under 
any  circumstances  achieve  an  outstanding  success,  and  if  he 
falls  below  another  given  rank  he  will  be  doomed  to  complete 
failure. 

Every  school  and  college  should  be  able  to  furnish  the 
students  with  objective  scientific  information  concerning  his 
probable  chances  of  success  in  a  given  curriculum,  course,  or 
vocation.  Tins  is  the  least  that  should  be  done,  if  a  more 
comprehensive  program  of  guidance  and  remedial  measures 
cannot  be  inaugurated. 

13.  Negro  students  enter  upon  their  college  careers  with 
a  tremendous  economic  handicap. 

This  fact  is  obvious  from  the  low  incomes  of  students’ 
families,  and  the  extent  to  which  students  worked  during 
their  high-school  careers,  and  the  extent  they  expect  to 
work  during  their  college  careers.  These  factors  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  handicap  the  student  seriously.  In  the  first 
instance  he  is  besot  with  constant  anxiety  concerning  the 
improbability  of  being  able  to  meet  his  bills,  and  in  the 
second  instance  he  is  deprived  of  his  leisure,  which  is  one 
of  the  essentials  in  the  pursuit  of  a  higher  education. 

14.  Negro  college  freshmen  are  motivated  by  high  ideals. 

This  is  revealed  by  the  reasons  given  for  attending  the 

college  of  their  choice;  reasons  given  for  their  choice  of 
occupations;  type  of  hobbies  in  which  they  are  predominantly 
interested;  and  their  affiliation  with  religious  interests. 

The  reasons  for  attending  a  particular  college  most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  by  students  were  “high  quality  of  work 
offered”  and  “vocational  and  professional  reasons.”  The 
factors  motivating  their  choice  of  an  occupation  most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  by  students  were  “belief  in  ability  in 
field”  and  “desire  to  serve.”  Hobbies  of  a  more  serious 
and  purposive  nature  have  the  largest  percent  of  students 
naming  them  as  first  preference.  Nearly  four  fifths  of  the 
students  attended  church  and  Sunday  school  regularly 
during  their  high-school  careers  and  only  0.38  percent  said 
they  did  not  attend  at  all.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the 
students  claimed  membership  in  a  church.  This  fact  should 
be  of  special  import  to  Negro  colleges  in  stimulating  them 
to  nurture  and  preserve  the  high  ideals  of  students. 
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15.  Apparently  there  is  some  emotional  factor  influencing 
the  college  major  and  occupational  choices  of  Negro  college 
freshmen. 

That  neither  the  kind  of  school,  its  location,  nor  the 
occupation  of  parents  is  the  predominant  influence  in  these 
choices  may  be  inferred  from  the  findings  of  this  study. 

16.  The  younger  the  Negro  college  freshman  is,  the  more 
likely  he  is  to  have  high  scholastic  aptitude. 

While  our  data  show  conclusively  the  foregoing  statement 
to  be  true,  it  must  be  recognized  that  there  are  certain 
dangers  in  the  pedantry  which  often  accompanies  high 
soholastic  ability  in  very  young  persons. 

17.  The  intelligence  of  Negro  students  is  reflected  in  their 
reading  interests. 

Students  who  use  the  library  most  frequently  are  more 
intelligent  than  those  who  use  it  lees  frequently.  The  more 
intelligent  students  read  a  larger  number  of  books  during 
their  high-school  careers.  The  more  intelligent  students 
read  a  greater  number  of  magazines  than  the  less  intelligent, 
and  also  tend  to  read  a  higher  type  of  magazine. 

18.  Negro  students  use  libraries  when  they  are  available. 

Taking  the  group  as  a  whole  or  classifying  them  into  kinds 
and  looation  of  schools  attended,  our  data  show  that  libraries 
are  popular  among  students  when  they  are  accessible.  This 
inference  is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  a  larger 
percent  of  students  used  the  school  library  regularly  than 
used  the  public  library,  while  fewer  students  failed  to  use 
the  school  library  at  all  than  was  true  of  those  who  did  not 
tee  the  public  library  at  all. 

19.  The  oooupational  status  of  parents  has  a  significant 
relationship  to  the  scholastic  aptitude  of  students  and  to 
vthar  influencing  factors  in  their  lives. 

Table  58  shows  the  rank  order  of  the  various  occupational 
groups  as  they  ere  compared  in  terms  of  many  different 
factors.  t 

The  sums  of  the  individual  ranks  are  shown  in  t!»  last 
tnr.  The  clerical  group  is  first,  followed  by  ^  professional 
poop.  These  two  groups  were  found  to  maintain  these 
ranking  positions  rather  eonsbtentiy.  The  two  lowest 
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ranking  groups  are  the  unskilled  and  farming,  with  seventh 
and  eighth  places,  respectively. 

Table  53. — Ranks  of  occupations  of  fathers  by  various  criteria 


Kiink  of  fathers  by  occupation 


Influence  to  attend  college; 

Quality  of  work  offered . . . 

vocational  or  professional  reasons. . . 

To  pleaso  parent# . * . 

Number  of  high  schools  attended . 

Number  of  elementary  schools  attended. 

Degree  of  migration . . 

Home  ownership . . . . 

Parents  have  additional  projierty . 

Family  income . . . . . . 

Median  number  of  rooms  in  home. . 

Median  number  of  persons  In  home . 

Modern  conveniences. .  . . . . 

Mean  gross  psychological  score . 

Median  number  of  books  In  home.. . 
Number  of  magazines  subscribed  for. . . . 

Books  read  voluntarily....... . . . 

Subscription  to  Negro  newspapers. . . . . . 

Extracurriculum  Interests: 

Organization  membership . 

Offices  held . . . . 

Hobbles  engaged  in . . . 

Experiences  had. . . . 

Prizes  and  honors  won: 


Students  earning  support  in  high  school. 

Expect  to  earn  support  In  oollege . . 

Educational  level  of  parents. . . 

Sum  of  ranks . . . 


Analysis  of  this  table  shows  that  out  of  35  items  the  clerical 
group  stands  first  in  14,  second  in  6,  and  third  in  5.  The  sum 
of  the  individual  ranks  amounts  to  99.  The  professional 
group  maintains  first  place  in  7  items,  second  place  in  13, 
and  third  place  in  4.  The  sum  of  all  individual  ranks  in  the 
professional  class  amounts  to  110. 
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Tho  unskilled  group  which  has  seventh  place  in  the  com¬ 
posite  ranks  falls  seventh  in  eight  of  the  individual  items  and 
eighth  in  eight  of  them.  The  farming  group  which  has  eighth 
place  in  the  composite  ranks  is  eighth  on  11  of  the  individual 
items  and  seventh  on  <i  of  them.  The  sum  of  the  individual 
ranks  of  tho  unskilled  and  farming  groups  respectively  are 
194  and  20fl. 

20.  The  education  of  Negro  parents  and  of  brothers  and 
sisters  is  definitely  associated  with  tho  scholastic  aptitude  of 
students. 

The  psychological  scores  made  by  students  tend  to  rise  as 
the  education  of  their  parents  increases;  and,  there  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  between  the  scores  made  by  students  who 
had  no  brothers  and  sisters  graduating  from  college  and  those 
who  did;  the  difference  being  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

21.  The  kind  ami  location  of  high  school  attended  have 
significant  bearings  on  t  he  scholastic  aptitude  of  students. 

According  to  our  findings  students  from  the  schools  of  the 
Northern  and  “Border"  States  make  a  decidedly  higher  psy¬ 
chological  score  than  those  from  tho  South.  The  ranks  of 
the  schools  are:  Northern  city  public  school,  1 ;  public  school 
of  “Border  State”,  2;  northern  rural  public  school,  3;  southern 
city  public  school,  4;  southern  private  school  or  academy,  5; 
southern  rural  public  school,  6;  miscellaneous,  7. 

22.  The  changes  made  by  Negro  students  from  school  to 
school  and  from  place  to  place  are  tremendous. 

These  changes  take  place  in  elementary  schools  and  high 
schools;  and  also  from  ono  kind  of  elementary  school  to 
another  kind  of  high  school.  Many  of  these  changes  are  from 
a  poorer  school  to  one  of  a  better  grade,  but  often,  where  the 
changes  arc  too  frequent,  deleterious  effects  are  likely  to 
result. 

23.  Negro  parents  are  earnestly  endeavoring  to  give  their 
children  better  educational  opportunities. 

This  is  shown  by  the  kinds  of  changes  made  by  students  as 
they  transfer  from  elementary  to  high  school.  According  to 
the  kinds  of  changes  taking  place  there  seems  to  be  a  serious 
effort  to  place  the  student  in  a  better  high  school  than  the 
elementary  school  from  which  he  transferred. 
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24.  There  seems  to  be  a  serious  deficiency  in  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  adequate  public  school  and  college  facilities  for 
Negroes  in  certain  sections. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  data  concerning  the  kinds 
of  changes  made  from  elementary  to  high  school,  and  by  the 
enrollments  in  and  distribution  of  Negro  colleges. 

A  further  substantiation  of  this  inference  may  be  found  in 
findings  of  the  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education, 
frequently  referred  to  in  this  study. 

25.  A  large  number  of  Negro  college  students  come  from 
broken  homes. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  handicap  with  which  students 
enter  college,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  earlier, 
abnormal  family  relations  and  broken  homes  furnish  another 
obstacle  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  student's  educa¬ 
tional  progress.  Our  data  show  that  27  percent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  under  investigation  had  fathers  who  were  deceased; 
the  students  whose  mothers  were  deceased  constituted  16 
percent.  Of  445  students  reporting  some  abnormal  parental 
relation  33  percent  were  from  homes  where  the  parents  were 
separated.  Those  reporting  some  parental  relation  other 
than  normal  constituted  24  percent. 

26.  The  Negro  teaching  profession  is  apparently  being 
entered  by  many  persons  of  low  intelligence. 

This  is  revealed  by  the  average  psychological  score  of 
students  anticipating  majoring  in  “education”;  by  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  students  belonging  to  the  occupational  groups  of 
low  intelligence  levels  who  anticipate  majoring  in  “educa¬ 
tion”;  and  also  according  to  the  anticipated  majors  by  kind 
of  school  from  which  the  students  come. 

THE  TYPICAL  NEGRO  COLLEGE  FRESHMAN 

The  typical  Negro  college  freshman  is  20  years  of  age, 
has  a  mean  psychological  score  of  76s;  and  comes  from  a 
family  of  5  children  of  which  1  has  already  graduated  from 
college.  His  father  and  mother  have  respectively,  8  and  9 
years  of  schooling.  During  his  high-school  career  he  read 
21  books  voluntarily;  engaged  in  3  hobbies  or  interests; 
belonged  to  3  organizations  and  held  2  offices.  He  comes 


1  American  Council  on  Education  Psyahok>gio«U  Examination  tor  High-School  Graduates 
and  College  Freshmen,  1930  ed. 
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from  a  home  having  a  monthly  income  of  $95.  The  home 
he  comes  from  contains  5  or  6  rooms  and  is  occupied  by 
4  or  5  persons.  His  parents  have  96  books  in  their  home 
and  take  two  magazines. 

8UOOE8TION8 

Personnel  work  is  not  offered  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  revealed  by  this  study.  As  important  as  personnel 
work  is  with  its  many  ramifications  and  interrelationships, 
it  cannot  be  the  sole  justification  for  so  comprehensive  a 
survey.  The  study  will  find  its  ultimate  merit  in  the  con¬ 
tributions  it  makes  to  many  other  phases  of  education— to 
teaching,  administration,  and  organization.  Neither  axe  its 
contributions  confined  to  education  on  the  college  level. 
Perhaps  its  most  important  suggestions  will  have  to  do  with 
education  on  the  secondary  and  elementary  levels,  for  it  is 
only  by  beginning  a  program  of  personnel  research  and 
service  in  the  earlier  years  of  a  child’s  life  that  the  fullest 
measure  of  success  can  be  achieved.  Although  its  materials 
have  to  do  with  Negroes  the  application  of  the  principles 
herein  set  forth  transcend  race,  and,  hence,  need  by  no  meann 
be  confined  to  them. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  and  in 
light  of  the  conclusivenees  of  the  data  and  findings  presented 
here,  the  following  suggestions  are  offered.  They  should  be 
of  interest  to  every  one  oonoerned  with  Negro  education: 
Public  and  private  school  officials,  administrators,  teachers, 
parents,  and  students  alike. 

1.  Negro  schools  and  colleges  should  make  a  more  careful 

and  objective  study  of  their  student  bodies;  the  appli¬ 
cants  for  admission;  and  the  sources  of  student  supply. 

2.  The  knowledge  thus  gained  should  be  utilized  insofar 

as  present  facilities  and  personnel  will  permit. 

$.  Schools  and  oolleges  should  make  special  effort  to  find, 
cultivate,  and  conserve  the  talents  of  superior  students. 
4.  An  endeavor  should  be  mads  to  make  the  educational 
program  sufficiently  rich  and  flexible  to  provide  for  a 
variety  of  interests  and  intellects.  Only  by  so  doing 
can  the  principle  of  “equality  of  educational  oppor- 
*  tanity”,  which  should  apply  to  individual  schools  and 
classes  aa  well  as  to  school  systems  and  States,  be 
preserved. 
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5.  This  enrichment  procedure  should  be  done  in  terms  of 

contemporary  educational  values  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  tradition  alone.  Classics  will  have  a  place 
in  such  a  program  as  well  as  cooking. 

6.  Lacking  facilities  for  the  inauguration  of  a  personnel 

program,  the  work  might  well  be  begun  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  some  simple  plans  for  educational  and 
vocational  guidance. 

7.  There  should  be  a  closer  cooperation  between  Negro 

schools  of  all  grades  and  kinds. 

8.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  relation  which  the 

location  and  the  constituency  of  a  school  bear  to  the 
type  of  service  it  may  render. 

9.  Schools  and  colleges  in  order  to  promote  the  develop¬ 

ment  of  personnel  work  should  continue  to  participate 
in  all  cooperative  research  designed  to  throw  light  on 
our  educational  problems. 

10.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  widen  the  base  and 

lessen  the  restrictions  of  vocational  opportunities  for 
Negroes  in  order  to  assure  best  results  of  personnel 
programs. 

11.  Schools  and  colleges  should  not  postpone  further  the 

beginning  of  plans  to  inaugurate  a  program  of  personnel 
work. 

Such  a  plan  may  begin  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  study  the  field  of  personnel,  to  study  the  local  situation 
so  as  to  make  the  necessary  adaptations,  and  in  light  of  this 
study,  to  recommend  the  possible  steps  that  should  be  taken 
immediately  or  in  the  near  future.  The  work  of  such  a 
committee,  to  be  of  greatest  value,  should  be  continuing. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  suggested  that  the  person 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  this  work  should  have  a 
broad  and  thorough  academic  training  balanced  by  wide 
experience,  sound  judgment,  and  sympathetic  understanding 
of  human  nature.  He  should  be  trained  in  the  use  of  the 
scientific  method  and  should  be  familiar  with  the  procedures 
of  educational  research.  Above  all  he  should  be  a  coordinator 
and  be  able  to  secure  and  maintain  the  cooperation  of  teach¬ 
ers,  administrators,  and  students.  He  must  be  “sold”  to 
his  work,  and  be  able  to  inspire  confidence,  to  secure  con- 
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fidences,  and  to  keep  and  use  them  for  the  good  of  the 
individual  concerned. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  wishing  more  detailed  suggestions, 
a  selected  bibliography  is  attached.  ’ 
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United  Rtateh  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Omen*  op  Education, 
Washington,  November  1380. 

To  Presidents  of  Negro  Colleges: 

The  U.&  Odin*  of  Education,  through  It«  specialist  in  Negro  educa¬ 
tion,  is  undertaking  a  study  of  the  social,  economic,  and  academic 
backgrounds  of  Negro  college  students.  It  is  planned  to  have  the 
freshmen  of  a  large  number  of  Negro  colleges  fill  out  a  questionnaire 
which  will  cover  questions  relating  to  a  variety  of  background  factors. 
Not  more  than  half  an  hour  should  be  required  to  complete  the  blank. 

A  second  feature  of  this  project  consists  of  a  simple  psychological 
examination  to  be  used  as  a  supplement  to  the  questionnaire.  The  one 
to  be  used  is  the  Psychological  Examination  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  which  organization  is  cooperating  with  the  Office  by 
furnishing  copies  of  the  {psychological  examinations. 

As  you  perltaps  know,  thia  examination  has  been  in  use  for  several 
years  and  Is  revised  each  year  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Over  100*000  students  in  nearly  300  colleges  took  the 
examination  last  year. 

It  is  hoi>ed  that  dome  follow-up  study  can  bo  made  four  years  from 
now  in  order  to  cheek  the  results  of  the  present  study  against  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  activities  of  the  students  during  the  four-year  period,  and  as 
reports  of  the  study  are  made  available  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  you 
with  copies.  The  name  of  the  cooperating  institution  will  not  be  used 
except  where  permission  to  do  so  is  granted. 

This  promises  to  be  a  very  significant  study,  and  seems  to  offer  an 
excellent  opjiortunity  to  conduct  a  Nation-wide  and  cooperative  study 
among  Negro  colleges.  I  am  writing,  therefore,  to  invite  your  college 
to  become  one  of  the  cooperating  institutions. 

If  you  are  willing  to  participate  in  this  project  wo  should  like  to  hear 
from  you  at  your  early  convenience;  we  shall  then  take  up  the  details 
with  the  person  whom  you  delegate  to  supervise  the  work.  When  you 
answer  please  state  the  number  of  students  you  have  in  the  freshman 
class,  and  also  the  number  of  high-school  graduates  who  are  enrolled  in 
the  first  year  of  departments  or  courses  not  included  in  the  regular 
college  work,  if  there  are  such. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  John  Cooper, 

Commissioner. 
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Directions 

to 

Students 


The  information  sought  by  this  question¬ 
naire  will  constitute  a  part  of  a  nation-wide 
study  with  which  you  are  invited  to  co¬ 
operate.  All  information  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  strictly  confidential,  names  being  used 
for  classification  purposes  only.  Facts  are 
important;  you  are,  therefore,  asked  to 
answer  as  accurately  as  possible,  reading  through  each  ques¬ 
tion  carefully  before  beginning  to  answer.  Under  each 
question  check  (V)  only  one  item  unless  otherwise  indicated 
Disregard  figures  preceding  questions .  They  are  code  numbers 


Inquiry  Form 
1930 

Do  not  write  here 
1 . 0...., 

2  . 7.... 

3  . 8— 

4  . 9.... 

5  . 10— 

11— 


12.  Name  of  student 


Date  . . 

Sex,  check  which: 

1- (  )  Male 

2- (  )  Female 

A.  Name  of  city  or  village  in 
whioh  home  is  now  located 


Street  and  number. 


13-14-16-16-17-18.  Indicate  by 
checking  in  the  proper  columns 
as  specified  the  information  re¬ 
quested  below.  Column  A — 
State  in  which  your  present 
home  is  located;  column  B — 
State  in  whioh  you  were  bom; 
column  C — Location  of  college 
at  present  attending. 
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A 

B 

0 

Ala. 

01— C 

) 

01— C 

) 

oi-C 

) 

Aria. 

OK 

) 

OK 

> 

03— ( 

) 

Ark. 

03— ( 

> 

OK 

) 

03-C 

) 

Calif. 

OK 

) 

OK 

) 

OK 

) 

Colo. 

OK 

) 

OK 

) 

OK 

) 

Conn. 

OK 

) 

OK 

> 

OK 

) 

Dal. 

07-( 

) 

OK 

) 

OK 

) 

D.C. 

oe-< 

> 

0K 

) 

OK 

) 

Fla. 

ok 

) 

OK 

) 

OK 

) 

Oa. 

UK 

) 

HH 

) 

IK 

) 

Idaho 

IK 

) 

IK 

) 

U-( 

) 

m. 

IK 

) 

IK 

) 

IK 

) 

Ind. 

IK 

> 

IK 

> 

IK 

) 

Iowa 

IK 

) 

IK 

) 

IK 

) 

IK 

) 

IK 

> 

IK 

) 

Ky. 

IK 

) 

IK 

) 

IK 

) 

La. 

17K 

) 

17-< 

) 

17< 

) 

M*. 

IK 

) 

IK 

) 

IK 

) 

Md. 

IK 

) 

IK 

> 

IK 

) 

Mass. 

*H 

) 

*K 

) 

2K 

) 

Mloh. 

) 

21-C 

) 

2H 

) 

Minn. 

) 

2K 

) 

2H 

) 

Miss. 

3K 

) 

3K 

) 

2H 

) 

Mo. 

a K 

) 

3K 

) 

2H 

) 
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A 

it 

V 

Mont. 

>  &vi 

i  *AV(  ) 

Nobr. 

w  { 

>  i 

)  *H  ) 

Nov. 

'£7  t 

J  V7  t 

)  lff-(  ) 

N.H. 

X 

»  '£*  < 

>  2H  (  ) 

N.J. 

.1  X*  * 

1  W  t  ) 

N.M. 

j  ;u*  i 

1  »M  ) 

N.Y. 

:u  i 

J  M  K 

>  an  ) 

N.<\ 

)  air  i 

t  ) 

N.Dak. 

;« ( 

»  ;u  \ 

)  ) 

Ohio 

WK 

i  :w  a 

1  »M  ) 

ok  la 

:tr»  t 

>  :\u  t 

i  ;tv<  > 

On*. 

:w  i 

a  :«v  t 

)  an  ) 

n, 

j  a:  t 

i  a:  t  j 

!U. 

»■*  { 

*  as  \ 

)  Hh  <  ) 

R<\ 

;m  t 

)  at*  ( 

*  ;nn  ) 

B.Dftk. 

m  t 

)  40  l 

1  4»M  ) 

Tt'iin. 

4t  i 

)  41  l. 

)  41  at 

Tei. 

a  { 

*  4  ‘**  t 

)  41M  } 

Utah 

Hi 

1  4H  t 

)  4M  > 

Vt. 

44  < 

1  44  ( 

)  44  (  > 

Vh. 

4M 

j  ir*  t 

1  4.V(  ) 

Wash. 

4ft -t 

1  4»W 

)  4ft  t  ) 

W.Va. 

47  ( 

1  47  ( 

J  47- (  ) 

W  is. 

Hi 

t  4S  (  ; 

>  4*<  ) 

Wyo, 

4tH 

)  41*  i 

>  4M  ) 

Krovign 

T4M 

)  «M 

i  m  ) 
) 

B.  Name 

of  city 

nr  village 

in  which 

you  were  hum  , . _ ....... 

C.  Name  uf  <?4>1U*ko  at  present  at¬ 
tending  = 

I).  City  or  village  in  which  wchool 

i«  located. ,  . 

19.  How  far  away  from  thin  college 
is  your  home? 

l-  (  )  Within  10  miles  (travel 
distance) 

2~(  )  11  to  25  miles  (travel 

dintance) 

3"(  )  20  to  50  miles  (travel 
distance) 

4-(  )  51  to  100  miles  (travel 
distance) 

M  )  101  to  150  miles  (travel 
distance) 

6-(  )  151  to  200  miles  (travel 
distance) 

7~(  )  201  to  300  miles  (travel 
distance) 

8“(  )  Over  300  miles  (travel 
distance) 

I7V4040 — S3 - 9 


20*  Where  do  you  live  now? 
Chock: 

1  -(  )  In  college  dormitory 

2~(  )  Fraternity  house 

3~(  )  Private  family  in  city 

4*-(  )  Where  you  are  working 

5-(  )  At  home 

th-(  )  Other:  Where? . 

21,  How  old  are  you?  (nearest 
birthday)  Check: 

1  (  )  Fourteen  years  or  less 

2  (  )  Fifteen  years 

3  (  )  Sixteen  years 
4~’(  )  Seventeen  years 
5-*(  )  Eighteen  years 

)  Nineteen  years 
7~(  )  Twenty  years 
8-(  )  Twenty-one  years 
tM  )  Twenty-two  years 
x-(  )  Twenty-three  years 
y  (  )  Twenty-four  years  or 
more 

22*  How  many  elementary  schools 
in  different  communities  have 
you  attended,  up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  eighth  grade? . 

23-24.  Check  in  the  proper  column 
the  place  where  you  received 
most  of  your  elementary  school¬ 
ing  (five  years  or  more);  and 
most  of  your  high  school  train¬ 
ing  (three  years  or  more). 


El.Seh.  HI.  Sob. 

Bout  boro  City  Pub,  Sch. 

H> 

H  ) 

Northern  City  Pub.  Sch. 

M) 

3-0 

Southern  rural  Pub.  Sch. 

a-O 

3-0 

Northern  rural  Pub.  Sch. 

4-() 

4-0 

Southern  Priv.  Sch.  or 

Academy 

5-0 

5-0 

Northern  Priv.  Sch.  or 

Academy 

6-0 

6-0 

Pub.  Sch.  of  “Border" 

State 

(Mo.,  Kans.,  Ohio, 

Md., 

Del.,  D.C.,  and  Ind.) 

7-0 

7-0 

Foreign  School 

&-() 

8-0 
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E.  Names  of  cities  or  towns  and 
States  in  which  schools  were 
located . . - 


F.  Names  of  other  high  schools  at¬ 
tended . - 


G.  Number  of  years  attended  high 

schools  named  in  F . 

25.  How  many  high  schools  have 

you  attended? . . 

26.  Check  the  item  which  repre¬ 
sents  time  lost  due  to  continuous 
absence  during  your  high  school 
career. 

1- (  )  None 

2- (  )  One  month 

3- (  )  Two  months 

4- (  )  Half  a  session 

5- (  )  One  year 

6- (  )  Two  years  or  more 

27.  What  was  the  cause  of  this 
continuous  absence  from  school? 

1- (  )  Illness 

2- (  )  Working 

3- (  )  Helping  at  home 

4- (  )  Other:  What?  ...... 

28.  Check  the  item  below  which 
represents  the  number  of  school 
or  community  organizations  of 
which  you  were  a  member  dur¬ 
ing  your  high  school  career. 

1- (  )  None 

2- (  )  One 

3- (  )  Two 
4r-(  )  Three 

5- (  )  Four 

6- (  )  Five  or  more 

H.  Name  them: . 


29.  How  many  offices  did  you  hold 
in  organizations  listed  above? 


1*  What  offices  did  you  hold?.-... 


30—31—32.  Check  in  the  proper 
column  below  that  hobby  or 
interest  for  which  you  had  first, 
second,  or  third  preference 
during  your  high-school  career. 
In  case  such  hobbies  or  interests 
arc  not  given,  kindly  list  them 
in  J  below. 

1st  tnd  3rd 
Pref .  Pref.  Pref. 
Athletics  l-(  )  i-( )  i-( ) 

Reading  2-(  )  2-( )  2-(  ) 

Playing  musical  instru¬ 
ment  3~(  )  3-(  )  3-( ) 

Painting  and  Drawing  4-C  )  4-C )  4-< ) 
Singing  JH  )  H  )  5-( ) 

School  Paper  M  )  <H  )  6-( ) 

Movies  7-(  )  7-( )  7-( ) 

Dancing  M  )  8-( )  8-( ) 

Scientific  or  Mechanical 
Construction  9-(  )  9-( )  &-( ) 

Dramatics  x-( )  x-( )  x-( ) 

J.  In  case  no  item  mentioned 

al>ove  constituted  your  first, 
second,  or  third  preference, 
list  below  the  ones  which  did, 
and  check  in  the  proper  col¬ 
umns, 

tat  tnd  3rd 
Pref.  Pref.  Pref. 

. . . M  )  K  )  H  ) 

— — — — — . H)a-Oa-() 

. - . H  )  H  )  3-(  ) 

33,  How  many  interests  or  hobbies 
did  you  engage  in  while  in  high 
school? 

1- (  )  None 

2- (  )  One 

3- (  )  Two 

4- (  )  Three 

5- (  )  Four 

6- (  )  Five  or  more 

K,  List  the  names  of  the  maga¬ 

zines  you  read  regularly 
while  in  high  school. 
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34.  How  ninny  books  not  required 
in  your  school  work  did  you 
voluntarily  mid  while*  in  high 
school?  (Check.) 

1- (  )  1  to  9 

2- (  )  30  in  10 

3- (  )  20  to  20 

4~(  )  30  to  30 

5- (  )  40  to  40 

6-  (  )  f>0  or  more 

L.  List  the  names  of  lawks  which 
you  consider  most  imjrnrtant 
not  required  in  your  school 
work  and  which  you  volun¬ 
tarily  road  while  in  high 


35.  Check  tin*  item  which  repre¬ 
sents  your  attendance  upon 
Sunday  School  or  church  during 


M.  Lint  the  kinds  of  work  you  did. 


40.  How  much  of  your  support 
will  you  have  to  earn  in  college? 
(Check  one.) 

H  )  None 

2- (  )  One-third 

3- (  )  One-half 

4- *(  )  Two-thirds 
M  )  All 

41.  How  many  hours  a  week  do 
you  work  for  your  support  now? 
(Check  only  one.) 

1- (  )  None 

2- (  )  lto3 

3- (  )  4  to  6 

4- (  )  7  to  9 

6- (  )  10  to  12 

6~(  )  13  to  15 

7- (  )  16  to  19 

8~(  )  20  or  more 

N.  What  kind  of  work  are  you 
doing  now? 


your  high  school  career. 

1- (  )  Dill  not  ut tend  at  alt 

2- (  )  Attended  sometimes 

3- {  )  Attended  regularly 


36-37  3H.  Check  the  item  hi  the 


projH*r  column  which  represent# 
the  church  atlilintion  of  yourself 


and  parents. 

Not  a  member 

Bapttat 

M.E. 

A. M.K, 
A.M.B.Z, 

C.  M.K. 
Brtubytarlan 
Oong’l 
Catholic 
Other  .......... 


m  Father  Mother 
M  )  M  )  Id  ) 
at)  ‘-M  )  *( ) 
3d  )  3d  )  H  ) 
4d  )  4  (  )  4d  ) 
M  )  M  )  HI 
M  )  «d  )  fh(  ) 
7d)  7d)  7d) 
Ml  #d  )  M  ) 
*d)  «d>  «-() 
id)  *d)  id) 


39.  How  much  of  your  support  did 
you  earn  while  in  high  school? 
(Chock  only  one.) 

M  )  None 

2- (  )  One-third 

3- (  )  One-half 

4- (  )  Two-thirds 

5- (  )  All 


42.  Check  the  amount  you  earn 
iwr  week  now. 

M  )  $1~$2 

2-  (  )  3-  4 

3- (  )  6-  6 

4-  (  )  7—  8 
5«(  )  9-10 
6-(  )  11-12 
7-(  )  13-14 

8~(  )  15  or  more 
43“  44.  Check  in  appropriate  col¬ 
umn  the  item  below  which  gives 
the  correct  information  about 
your  parents. 

Father  Mother 

Living  H  )  3-(  ) 

Dead  2d  )  4~(  ) 

O.  Check  the  item  below  which 
gives  the  correct  additional 
information  about  your  par¬ 
ents. 

I™(  )  Have  stepfather 

2- (  )  Have  stepmother 

3- (  )  Have  foster  parents 
4r-(  )  Parents  separated 
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45-46-47-48-49-50.  Check  the 
item  below  in  the  appropriate 
column  which  shows  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  your  parents.  If  cither 
or  both  are  dead,  check  occupa¬ 
tion  followed  while  living.  Also 
check  in  appropriate  column  the 
occupation  which  you  choose  to 
enter. 

Your 

father  Mother  Choice 
Banker  01~(  )  OH  )  OH  ) 

Barber  OH  )  OH  )  02-(  ) 

Beauty  Culturlst  OH  )  OH )  03- (  ) 
Butler  04— (  )  G4-(  )  Q4-(  ) 

Carpenter  OH  )  05-C  )  OH  ) 

Chauffeur  00-t  )  OH  )  OH  ) 

Contractor  07-(  )  07-(  )  07~(  ) 

Cook  08-(  )  OH  )  0K-(  ) 

Dentist  OSK  )  OH  )  OH  ) 

Farmer  10*  (  )  KK  )  JM  ) 

Housekeeper  (at  homo)  l  H )  lt-( )  ll-(  ) 
Iuauranco  agent  1H  )  1H  )  l'H  ) 

Insurance  Executive  13-(  )  i:i  -(  )  1H  ) 

Laborer  UK  )  14-(  )  14-(  ) 

Lawyer  l5-(  )  l6-<  )  1H  ) 

Laundry  worker  1H  )  1M  )  IH  ) 

Maid  17-(  )  17-(  )  I7-(  ) 

Merchant  1H  )  l8-(  )  UM  ) 

Miner  liM  )  HK  )  MH  ) 

Minister  2tH  )  20-(  )  20-C  ) 

Musician  21-(  )  2H  )  2l-<  ) 

Physician  22- ()  22-0  2H  ) 

Porter  2M  )  23-(  )  23-(  ) 

Postman  24-<  )  24-( )  24-() 

Sch  Teacher  2M )  26-(  )  2M  ) 

Skilled  wrk  hi  factory  2H )  2M  >  20-( ) 
Skilled  Mechanic  27-( )  27- ( )  27-( ) 
Trained  Nurse  2H-0  28-0  28-0 

Undertaker  29-( )  20-0  2H  ) 

Other  30-0  80-0  30-0 

. . . 31-C  )  31-<  )  31-(  ) 

. )  32-()  32-(  ) 

. . . 33— (  )  33-C  )  33-0 

P.  State  briefly  the  type  of  work 
your  father  does  (or  did)  -  -  - 


Q.  State  briefly  the  type  of  work 
your  mother  does  (or  did) _ 


51-52-53-54.  Indicate  by  check¬ 
ing  the  appropriate  columns  the 
amount  of  schooling  your  par¬ 
ents  had.  If  you  don't  know, 
GUESS. 


father  Mother 

Illiterate  01-(  )  01-( ) 

1  yr.  flem.  schooling  02-( )  02-( ) 

2  yrs.  clem,  schooling  03-(  )  Q3-(  j 

3  yrs.  elem.  schooling  04-(  )  Q4_(  ^ 

4  yrs.  clem,  schooling  OH  )  Q5-(  ) 

3  yrs.  clcm.  schooling  OH  )  06-(  ) 

G  yrs,  clem,  schooling  07-(  )  07-(  ) 

7  yrs.  elom.  schooling  08-(  )  08-(  ) 

8  yrs.  clem,  schooling  09-(  )  oo-(  ) 

1  yr.  of  high  school  10-(  )  io-( ) 

2  yrs.  of  high  school  ll-(  )  ll-( ) 

3  yrs.  of  high  school  12-(  )  i2-( ) 

4  yis.  ot  high  i.ehuol  13-(  )  13-(  ) 

1  yr.  noruml  (3tl  yr.  IJ.fl.)  I4-(  )  l*-(  ) 

2  yrs.  normal  (4th  yr.  H.S.)  ifh(  )  uj-( ) 

3  normal  (1st  yr.  Coll.)  10-(  )  ie-(  ) 

1  yr,  normnl  (1st  yr.  Toll.)  i7-(  )  i7-( ) 

2  yrs.  nornml  (2d  yr.  Coll.)  18-(  )  J8-( ) 


1  yr.  college  1IH  )  io-(  ) 

2  yra,  college  20~(  )  20-( ) 

3  yrs.  college  2H  )  21-( ) 

4  yra.  college  22-(  )  22-( ) 

1  yr.  grad,  or  prof.  tr*g  2M  )  23-( ) 

2  yrs.  grad,  or  prof,  tr’g  24-(  )  24-( ) 

8  yrs.  grad,  or  prof,  tr'g  2ft-(  )  2 fi-( ) 

4  yra.  grad,  or  prof,  tr’g  )  26-<  > 

Other:  . . 27-(  )  27-( ) 

. 2S-(  )  28-() 


55.  Chock  the  item  below  which 
givoH  the  number  of  children  in 
your  family.  Include  those 
dead  as  well  as  living. 

1- (  )  Only  child 

2- (  )  Two  children 

3- (  )  Three  children 

4- (  )  Four  children 

6- (  )  Five  children 
G-(  )  Six  children 

7- (  )  Seven  children 

8- (  )  Eight  children 

9- (  )  Nine  children 

x-(  )  Ten  or  more  children 
56-57-58-59.  This  question  is  de¬ 
signed  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  your  brothers  and  sisters  who 
had  a  given  educational  experi¬ 
ence.  You  are  asked  to  check 
in  Column  A  the  number  of 
brothers  and  sisters  who  at¬ 
tended  high  school  but  did  not 
graduate;  in  Column  B,  check 
those  who  graduated  from  high 
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school  o*  nnrmnl  school  of  high- 
school  wrath' ;  in  < Column  C 
those*  who  attended  college  or 
norma!  m'Iimu!  of  mlhge  grade; 
ami  in  Column  I>  only  those 
who  graduated  front  college. 


A 

It 

t 1 

1> 

NuihIht 

UrttUiers 

tuiti 

Sisters 

.Ml  M 
HU'li 
^rli 

fr  H 
ar  \i*r 

Ml  It,, 

} 

t 

UtM  ’ 
l*Mt  ar 
Sariinil 
mM'iiI  I 
vrnlt*  ( 

nnitl'ti 

from 

Ctilh*Ko 

Nano 

H  1 

M  i 

U  M 

it  ) 

Ono 

ir  (  ’ 

V  t  3 

*  1  *  1 

at  ) 

Two 

:t  (  i 

:m  ! 

a  )  , 

a  <  ) 

Tlirw* 

4  i  * 

i  f  * 

H  M 

■M  ) 

Four 

Five  nr 

.V  \  t 

,  '*  \  i 

[ 

M  i 

1 

$  <  ) 

mure 

i\  {  i 

«  f  ) 

«  t  > 

M  \ 

R.  If  you  have  brothers  or  sisters 
working,  state  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  wind  each  ' -i  doing: 


S.  State  brIHiy  the  type  of  work 
they  do  . . .  ... ... . 


CO.  Cheek  the  item  which  moat 
strongly  influenced  you  to  come 
to  this  college  in  preference  to 
others.  Cheek  one  reason  only. 
I'  (  )  Convenience  to  home 
2  (  )  To  please  parent* 

3~(  )  lutluence  of  relatives  or 
friends 

4- (  )  1**8*  ex|M'Wtiv<* 

5- (  )  lutluence  of  high  school 

teachers  ♦ 

CM  )  Visit  of  college  repre¬ 
sentative 

7- (  )  Superior  quality  of  work 

offered 

8- (  )  Vocational  or  profes¬ 

sional  reasons 


)  Scholarship  granted 
x~(  )  desire  to  be  with  friends 

y-  (  )  Other:  What? . 

hi*  112.  In  what  major  course  of 
study  do  you  plan  to  concen¬ 
trate?  Check  one  only. 

<H-(  )  Agriculture 
02~(  )  Ancient  Language 
)  Architecture 
OH  )  Art 
05 '(  )  Astronomy 
Oh-  (  )  Biology 
07-(  )  Botany 

08-(  )  Business  Administra¬ 
tion 

Ofl-(  )  Chemistry 

10  (  )  Economies 

11  (  )  Education 

12  *(  )  Engineering 
l&-(  )  English 
14~(  )  Geology 
15~(  )  History 

I<H  )  Home  Economics 
17  (  )  Journalism 
l8-(  )  Library  Science 
M>-(  )  Mathematics 
20-  (  )  Modern  Language 
2M  )  Music 

22- (  )  Philosophy 

23-  (  )  Physics 

24-  (  )  Political  Science 

25-  (  )  Psychology 
20* (  )  Religion 

27-  (  )  Sociology 

28-  (  )  Speech  or  Expression 

29-  (  )  Zoology 

30-  (  )  Other:  What? _ 

T.  List  the  courses  you  are  taking 
at  present  and  amount  of 
credit  carried  by  each. 

Qr.  Urn.  Sem.  Urt, 
Subject  Credit  Credit 
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U.  State  concretely  the  nature  of  state  the  length  of  time  you 

the  occupation  you  plan  to  have  had  them . . 

follow: . . - 


63.  What  influenced  your  choice 
of  this  occupation  most?  Check 
one  only. 

1- (  )  Desire  to  make  money 

2- (  )  Success  of  friends 

3- (  )  Advice  of  relatives  or 

friends 

4 - (  )  Teachers 

5- (  )  Desire  to  serve 

6- (  )  Things  you  read 

7- (  )  Belief  in  your  ability  in 

field 

8- (  )  Father's  or  mother's  oc¬ 

cupation 

9“(  )  Vocational  guidance 
course  or  book 

x-(  )  Other:  What?  . . 

64.  Have  you  had  any  prolonged 
illnesses? 

(One  month  or  more)? 
l-(  )  Yes  2-(  )  No 
V,  If  so,  what  were  they? . 


65.  Were  you  ill  at  any  time  last 
year? 

(Two  weeks  or  more)? 

l-(  )  Yes  2-(  )  No 
W.  If  so,  state  its  nature  and  dur¬ 
ation  . . . 

3L  Check  the  members  of  your 
immediate  family  who  were 
ill  for  an  extended  period 
during  your  high-school 
career. 

Nitnbtr 

m$k$ 

1- (  )  Housekeeper  . 

2- (  )  Breadwinner  . . 

3~(  )  Brother  _ 

)  Sster 

5-(  )  Other? . 

Y.  State  what  ailments,  physical 
or  mental  defects  you  have 
which  yon  think  have  inter¬ 
fered  or  may  interfere  with 
your  progress  in  school;  also 


Z.  List  the  prizes  or  honors  which 
you  won  during  your  high- 
school  career. 


AA.  Name  the  large  cities  you 
have  visited . . 


66.  Check  the  item  below  which 
best  represents  the  total  amount 
of  time  spent  on  visits. 

1- (  )  Spent  one  to  three  weeks 

on  visit 

2- (  )  Spent  four  to  eight  weeks 

on  visit 

8-(  )  Spent  2  to  3  months  on 
visit 

4~(  )  Visited  places  mentioned 
in  AA  several  times 
for  short  periods. 

BB.  Check  item  below  which 
best  represents  additional 
travel  experience  which 
you  have  had. 

1- (  )  Visited  rural  town, 

farm,  or  village 

2- (  )  Visited  foreign 

country  or  coun¬ 
tries 

67.  What  is  the  greatest  distance 
you  have  traveled  away 
from  home,  occluding  your 
trip  to  coUoget  (Check 
only  one.) 

1- (  .)  One  to  50  miles 

2- (  )  51  to  100  miles 

5- (  )  101  to  150  miles 
4-(  )  151  to  200  miles 

6- (  )  201  to  250  miles 
<H  )  251  to  300  miles 
7K  )  More  than  300 

miles 
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68.  Chock  the  item  which  de- 

Bcrn>08  your  homo  status. 

1- (  )  Parents  or  guard¬ 

ians  own  homo 

2- (  )  Parents  or  guard¬ 

ians  rout  home 

CC.  Chock  the  additional  items 
which  describe  your  homo 
status. 

1- (  )  Furnace  heat  in 

home 

2- (  )  Electric  light  in 

home 

3~(  )  <«as  in  homo 

4-(  )  Bath  in  homo 
5~(  )  Toilet  in  homo 

6- (  )  Piano  in  homo 

7- (  )  Kndio  in  homo 

8- (  )  Brick  home 

9- (  )  Frame  homo 

x-(  )  Concrete*  atone,  or 
stucco  homo 

y-(  )  Homo  in  apart¬ 
ment  house 

69.  Do  your  parents  or  guard¬ 

ians  own  additional  real 
estate? 

!-<  )  Yes  2-(  )  No 
DD.  Estimate  its  value . 

70.  Chock  the  one  item  beat 

representing  the  total  in¬ 
come  of  your  family  laat 
year;  if  you  don't  know* 
GUESS.  (Combine  in¬ 
come  of  breadwinner  and 
housekeeper  if  both  are 
working*  and  income  from 
other  sources.) 

1- (  )  Up  to  $50  monthly 

2- (  )  $51  to  $75  month¬ 

ly 

8-(  )  $76  to  $100  month¬ 
ly 

4- (  )  $101  to  $150 

monthly 

5- (  )  $151  to  $175 

monthly 

6~(  )  $176  to  $200 
monthly 


7- (  )  $201  to  $225 

monthly 

8- (  )  $226  to  $250 

monthly 

9- (  )  $251  to  $275 

monthly 

x-(  )  $276  to  $300 

monthly 

y-(  )  More  than  $300 

monthly 

71.  Chock  the  item  representing 

the  number  of  rooms  in 
your  home  (not  including 
baths  or  halls). 

1- (  )  Three 

2- (  )  Four 

3- (  )  Five 

4r-(  )  Six 

5- (  )  Seven 

6- (  )  Eight 

7- (  )  Nine 

8- (  )  Ten  or  more 

72.  Check  the  one  item  which 

represents  the  number  of 
persons  who  lived  in  your 
home  last  year. 

1- (  )  Two 

2- (  )  Three 

3 - (  )  Four 

4- (  )  Five 

5- (  )  Six 

6- (  )  Seven 

7- (  )  Eight 

3-(  )  Nine 

9- (  )  Ten 

x-(  )  More  than  ten 

73.  Estimate  the  number  of 

books  in  your  home  ex¬ 
cluding  school  textbooks. 
Cheek  one  item  only. 

1- (  )  Less  than  25 

2- (  )  26  to  50 

3- (  )  51  to  100 

)  101-200 

6-(  )  201-300 

6- (  )  301-400 

7- (  )  401-500 

8- (  )  501-750 

9- (  )  751-1,000 

x-(  )  More  than  1,000 
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74.  How  many  magazines  are 
taken  or  purchased  regu¬ 
larly  in  your  home? 
Check  only  one  item. 

1- (  )  None 

2- (  )  One 

3- (  )  Two 

4- (  )  Three 

5- (  )  Four 

6- (  )  Five  or  more 

EE,  List  the  magazines  taken  or 
purchased  regularly  in 
your  home: 


75.  Check  the  item  below  which 
represents  the  newspapers 
taken  in  your  home. 
(Check  only  one  item.) 

1- (  )  No  daily  newspaper 

and  no  Negro 
newspaper 

2- (  )  No  daily  but  one 

or  more  Negro 
newspapers 

$-(  )  Daily  and  no  Ne¬ 
gro  newspaper 
4-(  )  Daily  and  one  or 
more  Negro 
newspapers 

FF.  List  the  Negro  newspapers 
taken: 


76.  Did  you  have  access  to  a 

public  library  during  your 
high  school  career? 

1- (  )  Yes  2-(  )  No 

77.  Cheok  the  item  representing 

your  use  of  the  library. 

M  )  Not  at  all 

2- (  )  Infrequently 
JH  )  Regularly 


78.  Was  there  a  special  roon 

equipped  for  a  library  ft 
your  high  school? 

1~(  )  Yes  2-(  )N< 

79.  If  there  was  a  library  in  you; 

high  school,  was  a  specia 
librarian  in  charge? 
l-(  )  Yes  2-(  )  Nc 

80.  Check  the  item  representinf 

your  use  of  the  school  li 
brary 

1- (  )  Not  at  all 

2- (  )  Infrequently 

3- (  )  Regularly 

GG.  Name  the  important  Negrc 
Magazines: 


HH.  Name  four  or  five  important 
books  dealing  with  Negn 
life  and  characters: 


II.  Name  the  important  philan- 
thropic  and  civic  agenda 
interested  in  Negro  wel¬ 
fare: 


JJ.  Cheok  all  the  Items  belov 
which  you  have  seen 
heard,  or  experienced; 

1- (  )  Symphony  orchee 
tra 

2- (  )  Oratorio 

3- (  )  Grand  opera 

4- (  )  Ocean 

5- (  )  Art  museum 
6~(  )  Historical  or  nat 

ural  museum 

7-(  )  Zoo 
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8-( 

) 

Building  of  sky¬ 

scraper 

9-( 

) 

Mining  operations 

10— ( 

) 

Operation  of  steel 

mill 

ll-( 

) 

Shipyard 

12— ( 

) 

Stockyard 

13— ( 

) 

Cotton  field 

14— ( 

) 

Railroad  shops 

15— C 

) 

Large  commercial 

office 

l&-( 

) 

Extensive  orchard 

cultivation 

17— ( 

) 

Yellowstone  Na¬ 

tional  Park 

18-( 

) 

Name  any  other 

significant  ex¬ 
periences: 


KK.  List  the  subjects  in  which 
you  failed  in  high  school: 


LL.  List  the  subjects  which  you 
liked  most  in  high  school: 


MM.  List  the  subjects  which  you 
liked  least  in  high  school: 


NN.  List  the  subjects  in  which 
you  received  your  highest 
marks  in  high  school: 


00.  If  you  had  any  deficiencies  to 
make  up  when  you  came 
to  college,  list  them  below: 


PP.  Circle  the  number  repre¬ 
senting  the  amount  of 
time  which  you  devoted  to 
the  following  subjects  in 
high  school: 


2  3 
2  3 
2  3 


Number  of  years  or 
Subjects  fraction  thereof 

1  English  0  12  3  4 

2  Latin  X  pi  1  2  3  4 

3  Modem  lan¬ 

guage.  X  H  1 

4  GeneralMath.k  pi  1 

5  Algebra  X  pi  1 

6  Plane  Geom- 
,  etry  X  H  12  3  4 

7  Solid  Geom¬ 

etry  0  12  3  4 

8  Trigonome¬ 

try  X  H  1 

9  History  U  U  1 

10  Civics  X  \\  1 

11  Sociology  H  pi  l 

12  Economics  X  pi  1 

13  Biology  X  Pi  1 

14  Physiol,  and 

15  Physics  $  $  1 

16  Chemistry  Pi  Pi  l 

17  Geography  X  pi  1 

18  Goneral 

Science  H  \i  l 

10  Agriculture  X  Pi  1 

20  Stenography  X  Pi  1 

21  Typing  0  12 

22  Bookkeeping  X  pi  12 

23  Com.  Arith¬ 

metic  X  X  1 

24  Commercial 

Law  X  X  1 

25  Physical 

Educ.  X  X  1 

26  Muslo  X  pi  l 

27  Art  X  Pi  1 

28  Mech.  Draw¬ 

ing  X  H  1  2  3  4 

29  Industrial  or 

Manual 

Arts  w  X  H  1 

30  Home  Eco¬ 

nomics  X  H  1 

31  Others . X  pi  1 

1 
1 


2  3 
2  3 
3 
3 
3 
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QQ.  Give  following  information 
regarding  high  school  at¬ 
tendance: 

Check, 

Yr.  entered _ 1st.  sem. 

(  )  2d  sem.  (  )  1st  qr. 
(  )  2d  qr.  (  )  3d  qr.  (  ) 

Yr.  grad. - 1st  sem.  (  ) 

2d  sem.  (  )  1st  qr.  (  ) 
2d  qr.  (  )  3d  qr.  (  ) 

Note:  Believing  that  much  may 
be  learned  from  the  aid 
and  constructive  criticism 
of  many  students  we  are 
taking  this  opportunity  to 
invite  you  to  write  us  a 
brief  letter  giving  sugges¬ 
tions  concerning  what  you 
consider  to  be  certain  de¬ 
sirable  changes  in  your 
high  school  and  its  course 


of  study.  If  you  could 
repeat  your  high  school 
career,  what  would  you  do 
or  take  to  better  prepare 
yourself  for  your  life  career 
or  for  college,  or  what 
would  you  stress  less  and 
what  more?  What  other 
changes  or  improvements 
would  you  suggest?  This 
letter  which  may  be  writ¬ 
ten  at  your  leisure  during 
the  next  few  days  is  en¬ 
tirely  voluntary  and  will 
be  considered  confidential. 
Please  address  it  to  Am¬ 
brose  CoXiver ,  Specialist  in 
Negro  Education ,  Office  of 
Education,  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Education, 
Washington ,  December  1930. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  BACKGROUND  STUDY  OF  NEGRO 
COLLEGE  FRESHMEN 

Dear  Sir  or  Madam: 

We  are  sending  you  under  separate  cover  the  questionnaires  and 
examinations  for  use  in  the  background  study  being  conducted  by  our 
specialist  in  Negro  education,  and  with  which  your  school  has  kindly 
consented  to  cooperate.  The  person  who  is  to  supervise  the  study  is 
asked  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  manual  of  instructions  which  is 
enclosed  with  the  examinations,  especially  pages  7  to  12.  We  are  re¬ 
questing  that  each  school  arrange  to  have  the  tests  scored  immediately 
after  the  examination.  Schools  which  desire  to  have  the  scores  or  any 
data  from  the  questionnaire  for  their  files  may  transfer  them  to  their 
records,  but  they  are  asked  to  return  all  examinations  and  question¬ 
naires  to  us  as  early  as  convenient. 

The  background  questionnaire  to  be  used  is  partially  precoded,  which 
fact  will  both  facilitate  the  task  of  filling  it  out  and  of  tabulating  the 
results.  Although  the  questionnaire  may  appear  formidable  at  first, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  very  simple.  The  supervisor  of  the  study  is 
requested  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  blank  and  then  to  make  a 
general  explanation  of  it  to  the  students.  Special  explanation  might 
be  given  of  such  questions  as  13-19,  23-24,  56-59.  The  examination 
requires  one  hour  to  complete  and  the  questionnaire  should  be  filled  out 
in  forty  or  fifty  minutes.  In  case  both  tasks  are  performed  at  one 
meeting  of  the  freshmen,  which  is  highly  desirable,  a  brief  rest  period 
should  be  allowed  between  them. 

You,  of  course,  realize  the  importance  which  personnel  studies  are 
taking  in  our  whole  educational  scheme,  and  how  they  are  becoming 
the  very  foundation  upon  which  programs  of  education,  vocational 
and  personal  guidance  are  being  built.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that 
the  background  questionnaire  be  filled  out  as  completely  and  accurately 
as  possible.  It  is  believed  that  the  information  thus  furnished,  together 
with  the  results  of  the  accompanying  examination,  will  give  a  body  of 
facts  which  will  be  inestimable  in  their  value,  not  only  for  the  education 
of  the  Negro,  but  for  education  in  general.  We  are  extremely  grateful, 
therefore,  for  your  cooperation,  and  we  believe  that  your  school  will 
receive  many  direct  as  well  as  indirect  benefits  from  the  study. 
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If  you  can  arrange  to  have  the  examination  taken  and  questionnaires 
filled  out  before  the  rush  of  the  holidays  begins,  it  would  be  very 
advantageous.  You  will  find  enclosed  with  the  questionnaires  and 
examinations  a  self-addressed  penalty  envelope  for  their  return. 

Yours  very  truly, 


Bess  Goodykoontz, 
Assistant  Commissioner, 
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TESTING  PROGRAMS 
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By 

DAVID  SEGEL 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. ,  Jwae  1933 . 

Sir:  There  seems  to  be  an  unusual  interest  in  cooperative 
high-school  testing  programs.  Accordingly  our  specialist  in 
this  field,  Dr.  David  Segel,  has  made  some  examination  of 
these  plans  on  both  the  national  basis  and  the  State  basis. 
He  finds  that  on  the  national  basis  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  the  Educational  Records  Bureau,  the 
Cooperative  Test  Service,  and  the  American  Council  on 
Education  Psychological  Examination  are  the  major  efforts. 
There  are  also  mentioned  some  tests  which  have  more  than 
a  State- wide  influence.  These  are  the  Kansas  Nation-wide 
Every  Pupil  Scholarship  Test,  the  National  Survey  of 
English  Usage,  the  New  York  Regents  Examination,  the 
Iowa  Academic  Contest,  and  the  Ohio  State  University 
Intelligence  Examination. 

After  checking  up  on  these  briefly,  the  bulletin  treats  of 
State  testing  programs  as  given  in  the  various  States.  Many 
of  the  States,  it  will  be  found,  have  some  testing  in  progress. 
The  bulletin  is  finished  with  suggestions  for  possible  im¬ 
provements  in  cooperative  programs.  It  i9  suggested,  first, 
that  achievement  tests  bear  on  the  application  of  principles 
rather  than  on  fact  knowledge;  second,  it  is  desirable  that 
tests  be  given  throughout  the  high-school  period  rather  than 
at  the  end  of  the  period ;  third,  that  tests  are  so  constructed 
that  forms  from  one  year  to  another  are  comparable;  fourth, 
that  tests  from  different  cooperative  programs  should  be 
equated  on  account  of  geographical  regions;  and  fifth,  that 
the  cooperative  testing  program  should  include  in  its  scope 
all  pupils  in  'the  subject  tested. 

The  bulletin  is  very  suggestive  of  what  may  be  done  with 
the  standardized  achievement  and  aptitude  tests,  and  I 
recommend  that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  this  Office. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  John  Cooper, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  their  constant  groping  toward  achievement  standards, 
the  high  schools  of  this  country  have  developed  what  is 
known  as  “  cooperative  testing.”  This  development  is  not 
recent.  Cooperative  testing  dates  back  further  than  the 
standardized  testing  movement  itself.  For  instance,  it  has 
been  customary  for  about  50  years  in  New  York  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  Western  States  to  conduct  State  high-school  examina¬ 
tions.  This  type  of  testing  was  developed  through  the  de¬ 
sire  to  standardize  and  supervise  high-school  instruction. 
There  also  developed  at  an  early  date  a  form  of  testing  de¬ 
signed  as  a  means  of  determining  admission  to  college.  In 
the  last  decade,  particularly  in  the  last  5  years,  cooperative 
testing  has  been  stimulated  through  the  measurement  move¬ 
ment. 

There  is  a  reason  for  the  increasing  popularity  of  coopera¬ 
tive  testing.  It  is  an  advance  over  the  use  of  tests  by  indi¬ 
vidual  schools  or  school  systems  because  in  cooperative  test¬ 
ing  a  group  of  schools,  usually  in  a  fairly  well-defined  geo¬ 
graphical  area,  agree  to  give  the  same  test  under  uniform 
conditions  to  their  students  so  that  the  work  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  students  in  one  school  can  be  compared  with  the  work 
of  the  students  in  all  schools.  This  intimate  comparison 
tends  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment  and  ability  of  the  pupils  in  a  given  area.  Whereas 
national  norms  classify  the  work  of  pupils  in  a  general  way 
they  have  not  always  been  found  to  fit  the  achievement  of 
pupils  in  these  various  geographical  areas  as  well  as  results 
of  tests  given  cooperatively.  This  is  more  true  for  the  high- 
school  level  than  for  that  of  the  elementary  school  because 
of  the  differing  courses  of  study  in  each  high-school  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  different  geographical  areas. 

That  geography  is  a  factor  in  the  present  development  of 
cooperative  testing  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  the  schools 
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on  the  plains  of  our  Central  States  have  been  very  willing  t( 
take  up  the  movement.  Probably  this  is  true  because  in  th< 
small  towns  of  this  great  area  there  is  a  fair  degree  of  homo¬ 
geneity  of  population  and  a  oneness  in  the  purpose  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  actual  variation  in  achievement  among  the  schools 
of  a  Middle  Western  State  is  probably  less  than  that  of  the 
schools  of  any  fairly  good-sized  city.  This,  in  turn,  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  city  draws  all  classes  of  the  population 
in  large  numbers. 

This  bulletin  is  restricted  to  cooperative  testing  programs 
in  the  United  States  which  are  State  and  national  in  charac¬ 
ter.  We  are  not  restricting  ourselves  to  programs  carried 
forward  by  State  departments,  but  include  all  programs 
which  cover  large  portions  of  the  Nation  or  a  State  regard¬ 
less  of  the  agency  which  is  sponsoring  it  Only  programs 
relating  to  grades  9  to  12,  inclusive,  are  considered.  By  a 
cooperative  testing  program,  we  mean  one  initiated  and  car¬ 
ried  through  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned  and 
without  a  commercial  aspect. 

It  so  happens  that  on  the  high-school  level  there  are  no 
organized  cooperative  testing  programs  being  pushed  bv 
commercial  testing  companies.  This  does  not  mean  that 
such  testing  companies  are  not  concerned  with  testing  over 
large  areas.  Companies  publishing  tests  do  encourage  test¬ 
ing  over  wide  areas,  but  it  is  done  through  individual  solici¬ 
tation,  and  the  connection  of  any  school  system’s  testing  with 
another  is  through  the  use  of  norms  and  mutual  experience 
with  method  of  treating  test  results  which  are  furnished  by 
the  company.  This  service  of  the  testing  companies  goes 
along  with  their  regular  sales  of  tests.  Insofar  as  this  is 
true,  it  is  not  a  cooperative  affair,  since  the  service  is  paid  for 
directly  to  the  testing  company  by  the  individual  school  sys¬ 
tems  through  payment  for  tests  and  test  materials,  and  the**f 
is  no  direct  contact  with  other  schools. 

We  consider  as  high-school  testing  programs  all  tenting 
which  is  done  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
grades  and  testing  done  after  students  graduate  from  high 
school  but  before  they  actually  enter  college.  High-school 
testing  by  individual  colleges  for  their  own  benefit  to  deter-* 
l$ine  admission  is  not  considered  cooperative.  By  cooper- 
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ative  testing  in  this  regard,  we  mean  programs  which  are 
carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  several  institutions,  be  they  all 
colleges  or  colleges  and  high  schools. 

Our  definition  of  cooperative  high-school  testing  pro¬ 
grams  takes  into  account  among  others  practically  all  pro¬ 
grams  initiated  for  the  determination  of  college  entrance 
and  placement  in  college.  The  few  exceptions  to  this  may 
be  here  noted :  ( a )  The  American  Council  on  Education 
psychological  examination  when  given  in  college;  (5)  the 
Cooperative  Test  Service  tests  when  given  in  colleges;  ( o ) 
the  Ohio  University  psychological  test  when  given  in  col- 
leges;  (d)  Oklahoma  testing  program  carried  on  in  Okla¬ 
homa  colleges  with  English  placement  and  reading  tests; 
(e)  California  mental-educational  survey  which  was  carried 
on  in  California  junior  colleges  and  which  since  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  to  some  extent  by  individual  schools. 

A  good  division  of  testing  programs  is  that  into  national 
programs  of  testing  and  State  programs  of  testing.  The 
former  takes  in  those  programs  that  have  little  or  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  State  lines,  while  the  latter  is  concerned  with  those 
programs  that  are  found  within  the  confines  of  a  State.  We 
shall  present  here  as  much  as  we  can  for  each  program  on 
the  following  topics:  (a)  Agency  sponsoring  the  program; 
(&)  special  cooperating  bodies;  (c)  the  name  of  the  tests,  if 
standardized  and  sold  commercially;  (d)  person  respon¬ 
sible  for  constructing  the  tests;  (e)  criterion  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  tests ;  ( f )  extent  of  program ;  (g)  classes  tested ; 
and  (A)  purposes  of  testing  program,  names  of  subjects 
tested,  etc. 

In  describing  these  programs  we  assume  that  they  are 
continuous  from  one  year  to  another  using  the  same  organi¬ 
zation  and  tests  except  where  we  note  differently.  Also  the 
tests  used  are  of  the  new-type  short-answer  tests  unless  other¬ 
wise  stated.  As  mentioned  it  is  the  development  of  new-type 
testing  which  has  made  such  programs  as  these  possible.  The 
testing  set-up  for  those  programs  which  require  subjective 
analysis  of  the  test  papers  will  be  found  to  be  much  more 
complicated  than  the  others. 

The  programs  described,  if  annual  affairs,  are  usually  held 
some  time  in  the  spring.  The  time  of  the  closing  of  school, 
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the  time  it  takes  to  assemble  the  results  in  any  particulai 
testing  program,  etc.,  in  most  cases  determines  the  time  sei 
for  testing.  In  some  programs  where  the  high  schools  are 
to  use  the  results  in  guidance,  the  tests  are  given  earliei 
in  the  year. 

NATIONAL  COOPERATIVE  HIGH-SCHOOL  TESTING  PROGRAMS 

Some  of  the  national  testing  programs  are  expanded  State 
programs.  In  other  cases  where  the  best  classification  of  a 
program  as  a  working  program  is  a  State  program,  we  shall 
only  mention  it  in  this  section. 

COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD 

The  tests  of  Hie  college  entrance  examination  board  are 
carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  many  colleges  and  high  schools 
by  a  general  agency  consisting  of  (in  1930-31 )  39  members 
representing  universities,  colleges,  and  scientific  schools,  and 
11  members  representing  the  interests  of  the  secondary 
schools.  This  board  carries  on  a  testing  program  with  grad¬ 
uating  seniors  in  the  high-school  academic  subjects  and  a 
scholastic  aptitude  examination.  The  results  on  these  exam¬ 
inations  are  accepted  by  all  universities  and  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  A  few  universities  require  the  taking  of  col¬ 
lege  entrance  examination  board  tests  for  entrance.  Others 
accept  the  tests  in  whole  or  in  part  as  determining  college 
admission.  In  1932, 19,929  students  took  one  or  more  of  the 
college  entrance  examination  board  tests. 

The  college  entrance  examination  board  prepares  its  own 
examinations,  arranges  to  have  them  given  at  various  cen¬ 
ters,  and  appoints  persons  to  score  the  papers.  This  is  all 
done  independently  of  any  individual  institution.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  many  different  colleges  and  universities  and 
secondary  schools  serve  on  committees  appointed  to  score 
papers.  These  examinations  have  felt  the  influence  of  the 
objective  type  of  examination  question,  although  as  yet  this 
type  of  item  has  not  been  introduced  to  any  great  extent 
except  in  the  case  of  the  scholastic  aptitude  examination. 

Students  taking  the  examination  are  charged  at  a  rate  suf¬ 
ficient  to  defray  expenses  of  the  work  of  the  board. 
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EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

The  Educational  Records  Bureau  located  in  New  York 
City  is  an  independent  organization  of  school  people  which 
is  carrying  out  testing  programs,  some  of  which  are  on  the 
high-school  level.  The  Bureau  is  incorporated  and  chartered 
by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  In  the  main  it  has  served  private  schools, 
although  its  services  are  in  no  way  restricted  to  private 
schools.  It  is  in  close  touch  with  the  cooperative  test  service. 
(See  page  6.)  The  educational  records  bureau  is  essentially 
an  organization  for  carrying  on  the  program  of  testing 
whereas  the  cooperative  test  service  is  essentially  an  organi¬ 
zation  designed  to  construct  tests. 

The  educational  records  bureau  services  are  given  accord¬ 
ing  to  two  plans : 

Plan  A.  (I)  Scoring  and  reporting  service. 

(II)  Comparative  statistics  and  studies : 

1.  General  comparative  reports  including  distribution 
of  pupil  scores  and  percentile  norms  on  cooperative  tests 
and  others  used  in  educational  records  bureau  testing 
programs  for  the  following  classifications : 

(<z)  Nation-wide. 

(2>)  State  and  regional. 

(<?)  Community,  according  to  size  and  type. 

(d)  School,  according  to  size  and  type. 

(e)  Sex. 

(/)  Age. 

2.  Confidential  report  to  individual  schools  or  indi¬ 
vidual  school  systems  indicating  their  rank  in  one  or 
more  of  the  groups  listed  under  II,  1.  The  cost  of  this 
service  is : 

(a)  An  annual  membership  fee  of  $15  per  school. 

(5)  A  per  test  charge  based  on  service  costs. 

Plan  B.  This  plan  is  similar  to  Plan  A  except  that  the 
school  is  expected  to  score  the  tests.  With  this  plan  the 
service  charge  is  reduced  materially. 

The  tests  recommended  by  this  bureau  for  testing  in  high 
schools  for  1988  include  the  cooperative  test  form  1933  in  the 
following  subjects:  English,  French,  German,  Latin,  Span- 
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ish,  general  mathematics,  algebra,  plane  geometry,  solii 
geometry,  trigonometry,  biology,  chemistry,  general  science 
physics,  American  history,  ancient  history,  European  historj 
English  history;  American  council'  tests  in  civics  and  Ameri 
can  Government  and  in  economics ;  Ebvell-Foulkes  bookkeep 
ing  test;  Engle-Stenquist  home  economics  tests;  Detroi 
mechanical  aptitude  examination  for  boys,  Detroit  mechan 
ical  aptitude  examination  for  girls;  stenography  test  fron 
Blackstone  stenographic  proficiency  tests;  typewriting  tes 
from  Blackstone  proficiency  tests.  For  general  scholasti< 
aptitude  testing,  it  recommends  the  American  Council  oi 
Education  Psychological  Examination. 

The  chief  purposes  of  the  work  of  this  bureau  are  to  ad 
(a)  as  an  agency  for  scoring  tests  and  reporting  the  results 
and  (5)  as  a  coordinating  center  for  testing  so  that  result* 
on  different  tests  may  be  comparable. 

The  bureau  in  encouraging  the  use  of  tests  emphasizes  the 
cumulative  record  system  whereby  the  results  of  tests  for  an 
individual  over  a  period  of  years  are  pictured.  It  believes 
that  a  record  of  the  growth  of  a  pupil  as  shown  by  appro¬ 
priate  test  results  and  other  records  is  the  best  method  of 
obtaining  an  indication  of  the  future  success  of  the  student. 
In  1932  more  than  225  schools  held  membership  in  the 
Educational  Records  Bureau. 

COOPERATIVE  TEST  SERVICE 

The  cooperative  test  service  is  a  service  instituted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  council  on  education  and  works 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  committee  on  educational  test¬ 
ing  of  the  council.  The  cooperative  test  service  is  subsidized 
by  the  General  Education  Board  to  the  amount  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $50,000  per  year  (for  10  years),  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  10  or  more  comparable  forms  of  examinations 
in  the  fundamental  subject  matters  of  the  senior  high  school 
and  junior  college  level. 

The  advantages  of  a  comparable  series  as  listed  in  the 
announcement  of  tests  of  the  cooperative  test  service 
(August  1932)  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Individual  growth  in  defined  types  of  achievement  can  be 
measured  year  after  year,  thus  making:  feasible  types  of  educational 
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guidance  and  of  educational  research  which  would  he  difficult  or 
impossible  with  unrelated  examinations  or  with  “  standardized  ”  tests 
which  exist  in  two  or  at  most  three  comparable  forms. 

(6)  Each  college,  school,  or  school  system  that  uses  these  tests  may 
set  up  its  own  standards  for  admission,  placement,  promotion,  certifi¬ 
cation,  and  graduation,  and  maintain  those  standards  uniformly  from 
year  to  year,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  transfer  and  advanced 
standing  relations  with  other  institutions  on  the  basis  of  comparable 
achievement  test  measurements. 

(o)  The  results  of  subjective  and  other  local  examinations  can  be 
made  closely  comparable  from  year  to  year  by  using  the  results  of  the 
cooperative  tests  as  a  common  denominator,  thus  taking  advantage 
of  the  best  features  and  minimizing  the  weaknesses  of  both  types  of 
examinations. 

The  cooperative  test  service  is  now  cooperating  with  other 
agencies  in  the  use  of  their  tests  in  National  and  State  coop¬ 
erative  high-school  testing.  The  State  program  of  testing 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  Minne¬ 
sota  Colleges  among  the  high  schools  and  that  carried  on  by 
the  educational  records  bureau  are  using  the  tests  of  the 
cooperative  test  service.  Other  testing  programs  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  use  of  these  tests. 

The  tests  of  this  service  available  for  senior  high  schools 
are  those  which  are  given  above  in  connection  with  the  test¬ 
ing  program  of  the  educational  records  bureau. 

KANSAS  NATION-WIDE)  B1VBEY  PUPIL  SCHOLARSHIP  TBST 

The  Kansas  Nation-wide  every  pupil  scholarship  tes£  is 
carried  on  by  the  bureau  of  educational  measurements  of  ike 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  at  Emporia,  Kans.,  twice 
each  year.  Tests  are  provided  in  most  of  the  high-school 
subjects.  The  tests  are  constructed  for  every  new  testing 
by  subject-matter  specialists  in  the  Kansas  high  schools 
under  the  direction  of  the  bureau  of  educational  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  Kansas  State  Teachers  College.  The  tests  cost 
the  schools  2  cents  each.  The  participating  schools  score 
their  own  tests  and  send  tabulations  to  the  bureau  of  educa¬ 
tional  measurements.  That  bureau  tabulates  scores  on  tests 
by  States  and  makes  a  report  on  the  results  so  that  each 
school  can  compare  itself  with  the  national  norm  on  the  test 
and  the  norm  oi  the  schools  for  those  States  which  have 
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sufficient  numbers  taking  the  test  to  make  satisfactor} 
norms. 

In  the  March  1931  every-pupil  scholarship  test  there  wen 
1,015  high  schools  in  42  States  taking  part.  Norms  wen 
calculated  for  Kansas,  Montana,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and 
North  Dakota. 

These  tests  are  used  by  the  schools  for  the  following  pur¬ 
poses  :  (a)  For  more  accurate  marking  of  the  pupils  in  the 
subjects  tested,  and  (5)  for  picking  out  students  with  high 
scholarship  so  that  motivation  for  all  students  takes  place. 
(See  State  programs  for  Kansas  State  testing  programs.) 

NATIONAL  SURVEY  OB'  ENGLISH  USAGE 

The  Psychological  Corporation  through  its  Washington, 
D.C.,  branch  has  conducted  a  national  survey  of  English 
usage  in  1931-32  and  has  continued  it  in  1932-33,  which 
covers  the  high-school  grades  as  well  as  elementary  grades. 
In  1932-33  it  has  been  made  a  State  program  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Ohio.  Pupils  in  all  the  States  of  the  country  have 
participated  in  this  survey. 

The  purpose  of  this  testing  program  is  twofold :  (a)  To 
give  a  general  measure  of  progress  in  English  usage  for  use 
in  comparing  classes,  schools,  etc.,  so  that  the  emphasis  in 
teaching  English  usage  may  bo  directed  more  efficiently,  and 
(&)  to  discover  individual  pupil  weaknesses  so  that  indi¬ 
vidual  remedial  instruction  may  be  given.  (See  also  the 
Pennsylvania  program  of  the  English  usage  survey.) 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  PSYCHOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION 

The  American  Council  on  Education  sponsors  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  annual  edition  of  a  psychological  examina¬ 
tion  for  use  by  colleges  and  universities  in  testing  college 
entrants.  In  some  cases  these  examinations  are  given  to 
high-school  students  or  students  just  graduated  from  high 
school.  Insofar  as  this  is  true  it  comes  under  our  definition 
of  a  high-school  testing  program.  The  results  of  these  tests 
are  used  as  an  aid  in  determining  entrance  to  college  and 
for  guidance. 

There  are  also  State  high-school  testing  programs  which 
have  expanded  so  that  schools  in  other  States  participate  in 
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their  programs.  Usually  this  participation  is  not  as  com¬ 
plete  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  results  as  though  the  school 
were  within  the  State  concerned.  In  some  cases  the  coop¬ 
eration  is  merely  that  of  providing  the  tests.  Such  State 
high-school  testing  programs  which  have  expanded  beyond 
State  lines  are :  Iowa — Icwa  academic  contest ;  New  York — 
Regents’  examination;  Ohio — Ohio  State  University  intelli¬ 
gence  examination. 

STATE  COOPERATIVE  HIGH-SCHOOL  TESTING  PROGRAMS 

ALABAMA 

The  Alabama  State  Department  of  Education,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  testing  program  with  high-school  seniors. 

The  Otis  self-administering  test,  form  C,  was  used  in  1932. 
It  is  expected  that  another  form  of  the  same  test  will  be  used 
in  1933.  Fifty-five  hundred  high-school  seniors  took  the  test 
last  year.  Of  the  5,500,  about  2,000  made  scores  of  43  or 
more.  These  2,000  were  reported  in  10  lists.  The  first  list 
contained  100  students  making  the  highest  scores,  and  the 
other  lists  were  arranged  according  to  certain  score  group¬ 
ings.  They  were  furnished  to  the  higher  institutions  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  used  by  these  institutions  in  their  own  way  in 
soliciting  students  for  enrollment. 

COLORADO 

Colorado  has  two  cooperative  high-school  testing  pro¬ 
grams.  One  is  the  annual  State-wide  scholarship  contest 
and  the  other  is  the  scholastic  aptitude  cooperative  testing 
program.  It  also  encourages  schools  to  enter  the  every- 
pupil  contests  which  are  held  under  the  direction  of  the 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  at  Emporia,  Kans. 

(a)  The  annual  State-wide  scholarship  contest  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Western  State  College  at  Gunnison,  Colo.  The 
contest  is  held  in  five  centers  in  the  State.  The  examina¬ 
tions  are  furnished  without  charge  by  the  Western  State 
College.  These  are: 

English  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII  Plane  geometry 

Algebra  I  Solid  geometry 

Algebra  III  Biology 
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Chemistry 
General  science 
Physiology 
Physics 

American  history 
Constitution 

Ancient  and  Medieval  history 

Modem  and  European  history 

World  history 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Social  civics 

Community  civics 

Ancient  history  I  and  II 


Economics 
French  I  and  II 
Latin  I  and  II 
Vergil 
Cicero 

Spanish  I  and  II 
Bookkeeping 
Commercial  law 
Foods 
Clothing 

Manual  training:  Woodwork 
Mechanical  drawing 
Agriculture 


All  regular  4-year  high  schools  of  the  State  are  invited 
to  join  in  this  contest.  Each  high  school  is  entitled  to  one 
team  of  any  number  of  students  not  exceeding  15.  A  high 
school  may  enter  2  students  in  each  event  except  current 
history,  which  may  be  entered  by  any  number  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  team.  A  student  must  be  regularly  enrolled  in  a 
subject  or  subjects  (except  a  subject  completed  the  first 
semester)  in  which  he  is  a  contestant,  and  must  be  classified 
in  the  school  grade  in  which  subjects  appear  in  the  course 
of  study  in  the  school  in  which  he  is  a  member,  except  that 
current  history  may  be  written  by  any  member  of  a  team. 
A  student  may  participate  in  not  more  than  three  events 
exclusive  of  current  history.  Appropriate  awards — cups 
and  medals — are  awarded  to  the  contestants  having  highest 
scores  in  individual  subjects  and  to  winning  high  schools. 

The  purpose  of  this  contest  seems  to  be  the  motivation  of 
individual  achievement. 

(8)  Colorado’s  scholastic  aptitude  cooperative  testing 
program  is  promoted  by  a  committee  of  the  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  of  Colorado  and  college  regis¬ 
trars  and  is  headed  up  by  the  director  of  personnel  of  Colo¬ 
rado  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley.  At  present  the  pro¬ 
gram  consists  in  giving  the  American  Council  on  Education 
psychological  examination  to  high-school  seniors.  The  col¬ 
leges  are  using  the  results  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  student’s  fitness  to  do  college  work  and  to  help  guide 
him  after  he  enters  college  into  that  type  of  work  which  he 
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can  accomplish.  Students  below  the  tenth  percentile  are 
advised  not  to  apply  for  admission  to  college,  while  those 
students  with  high  aptitude  are  sent  letters  urging  them  to 
attend  college.  Four  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety -sis 
students  took  the  examination  in  1932-33. 

GEORGIA 

A  cooperative  testing  program  under  the  direction  of  the 
supervisor  of  secondary  instruction  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
is  carried  on  among  high-school  seniors.  In  1932  the  Shep¬ 
herd  English  test  for  college  freshmen  and  senior  high 
school  was  given  to  8,000  high-school  seniors.  This  year  it 
is  planned  to  give  a  general  mathematics  test  prepared  by 
the  Cooperative  Test  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  testing  is  (a)  to  acquaint  all  high 
schools  with  the  value  of  standard  tests  to  supplement  the 
local  examination  (5)  to  make  possible  comparisons  between 
classes  and  schools. 


INDIANA 

This  State  has  two  State  high-school  testing  programs,  the 
senior  program  centered  at  Purdue  University  and  the  other 
at  Manchester  College. 

(a)  The  testing  centered  at  Purdue  is  called  the  “  State 
testing  service  ”  for  Indiana  high  schools.  This  program  is 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  following  State  institu¬ 
tions:  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana  State  Teachers 
College,  Indiana  University,  and  Purdue  University.  This 
testing  program  has  been  an  annual  affair.  The  schools  may 
test  with  any  number  of  tests  offered.  The  schools  score  the 
tests  and  send  the  results  to  the  division  of  educational  ref¬ 
erence  at  Purdue  University.  In  return  the  schools  receive 
the  averages  or  norms  of  performance  so  as  to  enable  each 
school  to  make  pupil-to-pupil,  class-to-class,  and  school-to- 
echool  comparisons.  A  large  number  of  the  high  schools  take 
part  in  this  testing  program.  The  tests  are  furnished  at  a 
cost  of  4  cents  a  copy  to  the  schools.  The  testing  is  carried 
on  separately  for  short-term  high  schools  and  the  long-term 
high  schools. 
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The  subjects  in  which  tests  are  offered  are : 


First-year  English1 
Second-year  English 1 
Third-year  English 1 
Fourth-year  English 
First-year  Latin 
Second-year  Latin 
First-year  Algebra 
Advanced  Algebra 
Plane  Geometry 
Solid  Geometry 
Biology 


Physics 
World  History 
American  History 
First-year  Typing 
Second-year  Typing 
First-year  Shorthand 
Second-year  Shorthand 
First-year  Bookkeeping 
Second-year  Bookkeeping 
Second-year  French 


The  tests  are  constructed  by  the  teachers  in  the  four  State 
institutions  under  'whose  auspices  the  testing  program  is 
held  under  the  general  direction  of  the  division  of  educa¬ 
tional  reference  at  Purdue  University.  New  forms  are 
made  available  each  year.  The  tests  are  based  on  the  In¬ 
diana  course  of  study.  The  purposes  of  the  State  testing 
service  for  Indiana  high  schools  are  for  (a)  motivation  of 
pupils,  (b)  motivation  of  teachers,  and  (o)  educational  and 
vocational  guidance. 

The  only  contest  feature  in  the  testing  program  is  that 
in  each  of  the  two  length-of-term  groups  of  high  schools 
the  names  of  the  5  or  10  having  the  highest  averages  will  be 
published.  In  1980-31  a  total  of  101,597  tests  were  used 
by  240  high  schools. 

(b)  Manchester  testing  program. — The  other  Indiana  test¬ 
ing  program  inaugurated  this  year  is  the  one  sponsored  by 
Manchester  College.  It  is  on  a  semiannual  testing  basis. 
The  tests  are  prepared  by  Manchester  College  subject  spe¬ 
cialists  in  cooperation  with  Elkhart  High  School  teachers 
of  the  respective  subjects  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
School  of  Education  of  Manchester.  The  tests  which  were 
made  available  for  the  end  of  the  first  semester  cover  the 
following  subjects  for  the  first  semester  only : 


English  9 
English  10 
English  11 

United  States  History 
World  History 


Physics 
Latin  9 
Latin  10 
Civics 

First-year  Biology 


1  Each  consists  of  two  English.  tests  restricted  to  (1)  grammar  and  tb 
mechanics  of  writing,  and  (2)  understanding  and  appreciation  of  reading  1 
both  prose  and  poetry. 
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First-year  Bookkeeping  Ninth-year  Home  Economics 

General  Mathematics  Eleventh-year  Health 

Plane  Geometry  First-year  Typing 

First-year  Algebra  Ninth-year  Industrial  Arts 

The  costs  of  these  tests  axe  2  cents  each.  Several  hundred 
high-school  students  (about  30,000  separate  tests)  were  used 
in  the  first  semester  of  1932-33. 

IOWA 

The  Iowa  academic  contest  is  held  annually  under  the 
direction  of  the  college  of  education  and  the  extension  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  It  is  a  testing  pro¬ 
gram  offered  particularly  to  the  high  schools  of  Iowa 
(grades  9-12),  but  which  may  be  participated  in  by  high 
schools  outside  the  State.  Only  the  Iowa  high  schools  are 
allowed  to  compete  for  awards.  There  are  two  phases  to  the 
academic  contest — the  every-pupil  contest  and  the  State 
scholarship  contest.  The  every-pupil  contest  is  held  in  those 
individual  schools  which  elect  to  enter  the  contest.  For 
schools  entering  on  a  competitive  basis,  all  the  pupils  in  the 
school  finishing  any  of  the  subjects  listed  below  must  take 
the  test.  The  subjects  are: 

Ninth-year  Algebra 
General  Science 
First-year  Latin 
English  Correctness  9* 

Plane  Geometry 
Second-year  Latin 
Biology 

English  Correctness  10* 

World  History 

For  purposes  of  competition,  the  State  is  divided  into  dis¬ 
tricts  and  the  schools  are  classified  into  size  groups.  Com¬ 
petition  is  carried  on  according  to  nine  districts  and  four 
classifications  of  schools  according  to  size.  The  classification 
according  to  size  of  school  is  as  follows : 

Class  A — Enrollment  of  more  than  400. 

COaae  B — Enrollment  186-40®,  inclusive. 

Class  O — EtaroUment  66-126,  Inclusive. 

Glass  D — Enrollment  66  and  fewer. 


*  la  tMs  subject,  the  sum  tost  la  Administered  to  all  four  grades. 


American  History 
American  Literature 
English  Correctness  II* 
Physics 
Economics 

American  Government 
English  Literature 
English  Correctness  12* 
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The  tests  are  furnished  by  the  State  University  and  the 
cost  to  the  schools  is  4  cents  for  each  test.  The  tests  are 
scored  in  the  schools  and  the  results  are  sent  to  the  director 
of  the  contest.  The  report  of  the  director  to  the  schools  in¬ 
cludes  the  placement  of  the  school  in  each  subject  and  in  the 
composite  measure  of  the  school  in  all  subjects  tested.  The 
placement  of  the  schools,  except  for  -winners,  is  confidential. 
The  individual  principal  does  not  need  to  disclose  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  his  school  unless  he  sees  fit.  The  tests  are  constructed 
by  subject-matter  specialists  under  the  direction  of  the 
director  of  contests.  Every  attempt  is  made  to  make  them 
test  judgment  rather  than  mere  information.  The  tests  are 
revised  annually. 

In  1932  there  were  45,293  pupils  in  Iowa  taking  the  every- 
pupil  tests.  There  were  in  addition  many  schools  outside 
the  State  which  also  gave  all  or  some  of  the  tests.  The 
every-pupil  contest  is  essentially  a  school-to-school  compari¬ 
son.  As  such  it  provides  an  incentive  for  the  teachers  to  do 
better  teaching.  This  purpose  is  expressed  by  the  director 
of  the  contest:* 


The  every-pupil  tests  of  the  Iowa  academic  contest  are  constructed 
with  a  conscious  and  deliberate  purpose  to  defeat  rote  learning,  in 
them  an  effort  Is  made  to  avoid  the  use  of  textbook  language,  to  call 
for  applications  rather  than  statements  of  laws  and  principles,  to 
require  the  Interpretation  of  diagrams  and  Illustrations  rather  than 
the  repetition  of  words,  and  to  require  the  pupil  to  draw  inferences 
from  or  to  recognize  the  Implications  of  facts  rather  than  merely  to 
recall  the  facts  themselves. 

An  important  possibility  of  the  use  of  the  results  on  these 
tests  is  in  research  in  regard  to  various  practices  and  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  high  school,  such  as  size  of  class,  types  of  school 
organization,  etc.  This  possibility  of  use  for  research  is 
enhanced  through  the  fact  that  schools  partaking  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  testing  must  give  the  tests  to  all  students  in  the 
school  taking  the  respective  subjects.  This  means  that  there 
is  no  selection  of  good  students  in  one  school  and  poor 
students  in  another.  Studies  based  on  the  results  of  this  test¬ 
ing  thus  have  an  added  certainty  of  the  validity  of  the  results. 


Temty  ol  Iowa.  New  eerie*  no.  667,  December  1982,  pp.  8-9. 
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It  is  suggested  also  that  schools  use  the  results  of  these  tests 
in  building  up  cumulative  individual  records  for  use  in 
guidance. 

The  State  scholarship  contest  is  primarily  a  contest  be¬ 
tween  individual  pupils,  just  as  the  every-pupil  contest  is 
between  entire  high  schools.  The  State  contest  has  for  its 
purpose  the  encouragement  of  scholarship  in  individuals. 
The  State  contest  is  held  at  the  State  university.  The  high¬ 
est  scoring  pupils  in  each  subject  in  each  district  are  chosen 
for  this  contest.  For  1938  the  number  of  contestants  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  more  than  1,000.  This  is  a  large  number  of 
contestants  to  be  brought  together  at  any  one  place  as  con¬ 
testants  in  scholarship.  The  winners  in  this  contest  are 
given  appropriate  awards. 


KANSAS 

The  bureau  of  educational  measurements  of  the  Karina 
State  Teachers  College  sponsors  two  contests  apart  from  the 
Nation-wide  every-pupil  scholarship  test  described  under 
national  cooperative  high-school  testing  programs.  The  one 
is  called  the  Kansas  State  scholarship  contest  and  the  other 
the  scholarship  contest  for  high-school  seniors. 

The  Kansas  State  scholarship  contest  is  conducted  annu¬ 
ally  by  the  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  through  the 
cooperation  of  contest  center  chairmen.  There  are  some  20 
centers  in  the  State  where  these  tests  are  given.  Any  high 
school  giving  work  in  grades  9, 10, 11,  or  12,  and  any  junior 
high  school  recognised  as  such  by  the  State  department  of 
education  is  eligible  to  participate  in  this  contest.  There  is 
a  registration  fee  of  25  cents  for  each  pupil  entered  in  the 
contest.  The  tests  are  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Educar 
tional  Measurements  of  the  State  Teachers  College.  They 
are  returned  to  the  bureau  to  be  soared  after  the  contest. 

The  contest  covers  practically  all  of  the  subjects  by  years 
which  might  be  given  in  high  school.  For  purposes  of  this 
contest  the  high  schools  are  divided  into  classes  (A,  B,  C, 
D,  and  E,  junior  high)  according  to  their  enrollments. 
There  are  more  contests  possible  for  the  larger  schools 
for  the  smaller  schools.  The  maximum  number  of  contests 
for  the  different  classes  runs  from  12  to  25,  and  the  maximum 
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number  of  contestants  each  school  may  enter  runs  from  24  to 
60,  or  2  for  each  contest. 

In  1932, 136  schools  entered  2,644  contestants  at  16  centers, 

The  tests  are  all  of  the  new  type,  constructed  by  faculty 
members  of  the  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  and  by  other 
subject-matter  specialists  in  the  State  under  the  direction  of 
the  bureau  of  educational  measurements.  New  forms  are 
constructed  each  year. 

The  apparent  object  of  the  contest  is  the  attainment  of 
awards  by  individuals  and  schools.  Thus  the  contest  is  a 
motivating  agency  for  better  work  among  the  high-school 
seniors. 

The  scholarship  contest  for  high-school  seniors  is  carried 
on  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  the  Kansas  State  scholarship 
contests.  Here  the  examination  consists  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  examination  covering  the  general  fields  of  high-school 
work — i.e.,  those  of  history,  social  science,  physical  science, 
mathematics,  and  English.  Medals  are  given  the  8  ranking 
students  in  each  subject  group,  and  cash  awards  are  made  to 
the  10  highest  ranking  students  in  the  whole  contest  if  they 
attend  a  Kansas  college  the  year  following  the  contest  • 

MAINE 

A  testing  program  was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
the  University  of  Maine  during  the  years  1980-61  and  19&MB 
involving  from  one  fourth  to  one  half  the  high  schoolftpf 
the  State.  This  program  may  be  carried  on  during  the  pwe- 
ent  year  (1982-33).  Tests  constructed  under  the  directdoB 
of  the  department  of  education  of  the  University  of  Ifjfi m 
are  used  in  a  preliminary  contest  covering  many  of  the 
school  subjects.  Class  and  school  averages  are  obtained  'jfom 
this  testing.  The  highest  pupils  in  each  school  then  pMMr 
pate  in  a  district  competition.  The  Sonee-Harry 
ment  test  is  used  with  seniors.  Individual  winners  among 
the  seniors  in  these  district  contests  are  awarded  scholarships 
to  the  University  of  Maine. 

MICHIGAN 

■i  ..$$»  bwesn  of  tests  and  measurements  of  the  University 
#1 jWMgw  reocanmeude  tests  to  be  given  by  high  schools 
'and'  makes  tabulations  of  the  results  by  schools  grouped 
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according  to  size.  The  program,  for  1931  consisted  in.  the 
use  of  the  following  tests:  Kirby  grammar  test,  the  Van 
Wagenen  reading  scales  in  English  literature,  the  American 
Council  alpha  test,  the  White  Latin  test,  the  Columbia 
research  bureau  algebra  test,  the  Columbia  research  bureau 
plane-geometry  test,  the  Iowa  physics  test,  the  Powers  gen¬ 
eral  chemistry  test,  the  Ruch-Cossman  biology  test,  the  Ruch- 
Popenoe  general  science  test,  the  Brown- Woody  civics  test, 
and  the  Gregory  test  in  American  history.  The  English, 
Latin,  and  reading  tests  were  given  in  all  four  high-school 
grades.  The  other  tests  were  given  in  the  regular  classes 
taking  the  subjects  tested. 

The  reports  of  the  bureau  of  tests  and  measurements  back 
to  the  schools  include  State  norms  based  on  the  results  of 
the  testing  for  each  school  group  so  that  each  school  can 
compare  its  own  work  in  each  subject  with  that  of  other 
comparable  schools. 

MINNESOTA 

There  are  two  programs  of  testing  in  Minnesota.  One  is 
sponsored  by  certain  colleges  and  universities  and  the  other 
by  the  State  department  of  education. 

(a)  The  University  of  Minnesota  inaugurated  a  college- 
aptitude  testing  program  several  years  ago.  This  program 
is  now  administered  through  the  committee  on  testing  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Association  of  Minnesota  Colleges. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  is  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  program.  The  tests  are  scored  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  The  cost  of  the  testing  is  prorated  among  the 
colleges  according  to  the  number  of  students  entering  them 
from  among  the  high-school  seniors  tested.  The  program  is 
extensive,  taking  in  practically  all  of  the  graduating  seniors 
in  the  State,  both  in  public  and  in  private  schools.  The  test 
which  has  been  regularly  used  is  the  Minnesota  college- 
aptitude  test  (a  general  intelligence  test).  In  addition  a 
placement  test  is  sometimes  given.  In  1931  the  Iowa 
English  training  test  was  given  and  in  1932  the  Iowa  mathe¬ 
matics  training  test  was  given  to  those  students  who  were 
planning  to  enter  engineering  curriculum.  The  plan  for 
1933  includes  the  use  of  the  tests  of  the  cooperative  test 
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service  for  sophomores  in  high  school  so  that  a  cumulative 
record  on  the  individual  pupil  may  be  begun. 

The  purpose  of  the  Minnesota  program  is  for  the  guidance 
into  and  selection  of  students  for  college.  The  results  on  the 
general  aptitude  tests  are  used  by  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  probably  also  by  others,  as  an  important  factor  in 
advising  students  to  enter  or  not  to  enter  college.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  also  used  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  for 
determining  classification  in  some  subjects  for  instructional 
purposes. 

Johnson  states  in  this  connection : 4 

Three  levels  of  ability  are  recognized  in  classifying  students,  and 
any  individual  who  presents  outstanding  peculiarities  Is  given  individ¬ 
ual  treatment  The  upper  half  of  the  class — that  Is,  those  entering 
freshmen  whose  college-aptitude  ratings  are  above  50— are  admitted 
without  any  conditions  or  provisions,  and  they  are  permitted  to  reg¬ 
ister  for  any  curriculum  offered  In  the  College  of  Science,  Litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  Arts.  Individuals  may  be  advised  or  required  to  take 
the  course  in  “  How  to  study  ”,  and  all  are  classified  in  English  on 
the  basis  of  English  training  tests  and  their  college-aptitude  ratings. 

The  second  group  includes  roughly  those  whose  college-aptitude 
ratings  are  between  28  and  50.  These  students  an*  classified  in 
English  and  are  advised  to  select  studies  that  will  have  immediate 
value  to  them  If  they  remain  in  college  only  a  short  time,  and  to 
postpone  laboratory  courses  and  languages. 

What  is  only  advice  for  the  second  group  becomes  positive  direction 
for  the  third  group. 

The  ratings  on  the  college-aptitude  test  are  also  sent  to  the 
high  schools  involved  so  that  they  can  be  made  use  of  by  the 
principals  and  teachers  in  advising  pupils.  Also,  whenever  a 
student  applies  to  any  specific  college  for  admission  the  col¬ 
lege-aptitude  rating  and  its  interpretation  is  sent  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  his  parents. 

(b)  The  State  department  of  Minnesota  conducts  exami¬ 
nations  among  its  high  schools  in  connection  with  its  annual 
testing  program  which  includes  the  elementary  schools  as 
well  as  high  schools.  These  examinations  are  compulsory 
for  high  schools  which  are  designated  by  the  State  high- 
school  inspector  and  voluntary  for  other  high  schools. 

*  Johnson,  J,  B.  Advtoing  Col  leg*  Students.  Journal  of  Higher  Education, 
1 : 817-818,  June  1930. 
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Examinations  are  offered  in  the  following  high-school 
subjects: 


English  I 
English  II 

Grammar  and  composition 
English  III 
English  IV 
Modern  history 
Ancient  history 
Introduction  to  social  science 
Reading  (1  hour) 

Elementary  algebra 

Plane  geometry 

Solid  geometry 

Elementary  American  history 

German  I 

German  II 

French  I 

French  II 


Elementary  citizenship 

General  physical  science 

General  biological  science 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Latin  I 

Latin  II 

Bookkeeping 

General  business  education 
Geography 
Economic  geography 
Higher  algebra 

High-school  American  history 

Elementary  hygiene  and  sanitation 

Arithmetic 

Commercial  law 

Spiling  (1  hour) 


Students  of  all  classes  in  high  school  take  the  examina¬ 
tions.  In  1932  there  were  193,939  examinations  given  in 
these  subjects*  The  greatest  number  taking  any  examination 
was  16,894,  which  was  in  the  first  year  of  high-school 
English* 

The  examinations  are  furnished  free  by  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State.  Private  schools 
of  high-school  grade  may  also  use  these  tests  upon  proper 
application*  The  tests  are  scored  by  the  local  school  and 
sent  to  the  State  department  The  State  department  will 
return  all  papers  for  use  by  individual  schools. 

The  tests  are  constructed  by  various  subject-matter  and 
testing  specialists  in  the  State*  The  State  department  sets 
down  the  general  rules  for  the  construction  of  these  exami¬ 
nations*  These  rules  state  that — 


Tests  should  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  Each  test  should 
contain  150  auctions  or  test  items.  For  testing  pupils’  knowledge  of 
factual  material,  the  objective  types  of  test  questions  should  be  used 
a#  far  as  jxjeaible.  The  essay  type  of  test  question,  however,  should 
not  be  eliminated* 

The  tests  are  in  the  main  objective.  The  validity  of  the 
tests  has  been  checked  against  standardized  intelligence  and 
msw- as — i 
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achievement  tests.  The  State  department  states  further 
that — 

Bach  year  test  Item  validity  is  made  and  the  good  questions  are 
picked  out  for  a  reservoir  which  we  hope  to  have  built  up  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  questions  for  each  subject  within  a  period  of  years. 

The  questions  are  based  upon  the  Minnesota  State  Hi<*h- 
School  Syllabi. 

The  tests  are  used  by  the  State  department  as  a  supervi¬ 
sory  instrument  to  check  on  the  instruction  of  the  high 
schools  of  Minnesota.  Individual  schools  use  the  results  for 
purposes  of  improving  instruction.  The  results  on  these 
tests  are  used  by  students  in  unaccredited  high  schools  to 
satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  university  and  other 
colleges. 

MONTANA 

The  Montana  scholarship  contests  are  held  annually  under 
the  direction  of  Montana  State  College.  A  contest  is  first 
held  in  districts  composed  of  one  or  more  counties.  Winners 
of  the  district  contests  meet  at  Montana  State  College  at 
Bozeman  for  the  State  contest. 

District  organizations  are  formed  to  carry  on  the  district 
contests.  There  were  19  districts  in  1982.  The  district 
organization  is  responsible  for  holding  the  contest  in  the 
district  and  for  scoring  the  test  papers  and  reporting  the 
district  winners. 

A  testing  committee  of  the  college  is  (beginning  in  1988) 
constructing  the  tests  on  the  basis  of  the  high-school  course 
of  study  of  the  State.  The  contest  in  the  district  is  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  individual  student  winners  and  not  school 
winners.  In  the  State  contest  the  three  highest  schools  in  the 
academic  subjects  and  vocational  subjects,  respectively,  are 
given  awards  as  well  as  the  winners  in  all  subject  contest  and 
the  general  pentathlon  contest.  Any  accredited  4-year  high 
school  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  participate  in  this  contest 
A  student  must  be  regularly  enrolled  in  the  subject  or  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  he  is  a  contestant  and  must  be  classified  in  the 
school  grade  in  which  the  subject  or  subjects  regularly  appear 
in  the  course  of  study  of  the  school  of  which  he  is  &  member. 
The  list  of  subjects  to  be  tested  are  as  follows: 
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Academia 

English  literature 
Latin  I 
Latin  II 

American  history 
Civics 

Current  history 
World  history 

Vocational 

Bookkeeping  Home  economics  I 

Junior  shorthand  Home  economics  II 

Senior  shorthand  Art 

A  student  may  enter  a  contest  in  a  subject  belonging  to  a 
higher  grade  than  his  own,  but  not  in  a  lower  grade  unless 
he  is  taking  this  subject  for  the  first  time  and  unless  he  is 
interested  in  the  pentathlon — the  case  when  a  student  is  com¬ 
peting  to  get  the  highest  average  rating  in  at  least  five 
subjects. 

The  district  organization  determines  for  itself  the  number 
of  representatives  to  be  sent  to  the  district  contest  by  each 
school.  Each  district  may  be  represented  at  the  State  contest 
by  one  pupil  in  each  subject  or  event,  but  the  representative 
in  each  subject  must  have  won  first  place  in  the  district  con¬ 
test,  except  that  first  and  second  place  winners  in  the  pentath¬ 
lon  may  be  candidates  to  the  State  contest.  In  addition  to 
t.Viia  district  representation,  each  school  may  have  two  addi¬ 
tional  representatives  chosen  in  such  a  manner  as  each  school 
shall  determine.  Scholarships,  cups,  and  medals  or  ribbons 
are  awarded  the  individual  and  school  winners. 

The  motivation  of  individual  pupils  seems  to  be  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  Montana  scholarship  contests. 

OTW  HANPSHIBB 

The  State  Board  of  Fdncatioe  of  New  Hampshire  con¬ 
ducts  annually  a  testing  program  consisting  of  a  general 
intelligence  test  and  one  or  more  achievement  tests,  Tim 
frwt.ing  for  1288  was  restricted  to  the  senior  class.  Practi- 
cally  all  the  high  schools  in  the  State  cooperate  in  this  test¬ 
ing  program.  The  fclkwisg  taste  weregiven  in  1868  s 

Otis  aeli-administedng  tis*  of  mental  ability,  higher  est- 
ami  nation  4-jh 


Algebra  I 

Plane  geometry 

General  science 

Biology 

Physics 

Chemistry 

English 

American  literature 
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A  spelling  test  of  25  words  selected  from  the  second  and 
third  thousand  words  of  the  “  Sixteen  Spelling  Scales.” 

The  Iowa  placement  examination — series  ET-1,  revised 
(English  training),  Form  A. 

The  tests  are  furnished  free  by  the  State  board  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  schools  score  the  tests  and  send  the  results  to  the 
State  department.  In  the  case  of  the  intelligence  test,  the 
raw  scores  are  sent  to  the  State  board.  The  State  board  is 
responsible  for  the  calculation  of  the  I.Q’s  from  these  raw 
scores. 

Each  year  the  results  on  all  the  tests  are  sent  to  the  dean 
of  freshmen  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  who  has 
charge  of  admissions.  The  dean  uses  the  results  of  these 
tests  in  considering  entrance  and  guidance  during  the  first 
years  in  the  university.  The  test  results  are  also  used  by 
the  elementary  school  agent  of  the  State  board  of  education 
in  making  her  recommendations  on  students  asking  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  State  normal  schools. 

A  report  is  made  to  the  principal  of  the  high  school  show¬ 
ing  the  placement  of  his  school  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
other  schools.  The  results  on  the  achievement  tests  are  used 
as  a  check  upon  high-school  instruction. 

NEW  YORK 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  (the  State 
education  department)  has  two  divisions  having  to  do  with 
testing  work  throughout  the  State  of  New  York.  One  is  the 
division  of  educational  research  and  the  other  is  the  division 
of  examinations  and  inspections. 

(a)  The  division  of  examinations  and  inspections  is  in 
general  charge  of  the  New  York  regents  examinations.  The 
general  use  of  the  regents  examinations  is  required  under  the 
powers  given  to  the  regents  of  the  University  of  New  York 
by  the  legislature,  section  21  of  the  regents  rules  rending  as 
follows: 

S-Zt— general  requirements.  *  *  *  No  secondary  school  shall 
receive  such  apportionment  unless  it  (1)  shows  tor  the  school  year 
an  academic  attendance  of  not  less  than  1,000  days;  (2)  has  a  char¬ 
ter  from  the  regents  or  has  been  admitted  to  the  university ;  (8)  wfrtr 
general  use  of  the  regents  academic  examinations  or  those  set  by  the 
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college  entrance  examination  board  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of 
the  secondary  course. 

The  examinations  themselves  are  in  general  of  the  new 
type,  although  a  certain  amount  of  essay  type  material  is 
used.  These  examinations  are  given  three  times  a  year,  at 
the  end  of  each  of  the  two  regular  semesters  and  also  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  in  recognized  summer  high  schools. 

The  examinations  are  issued  by  the  State  department 
without  cost  to  the  schools.  The  examinations  are  given  by 
local  school  authorities  according  to  a  very  definite  set  of 
directions.  The  scoring  of  the  papers  takes  place  first  at  the 
individual  schools  by  the  principal  or  under  his  direction. 
Those  papers  which  are  thought  to  be  passing  are  then  sent 
to  the  State  department,  where  the  papers  are  again  exam¬ 
ined  and  the  final  decision  as  to  the  worth  of  the  papers  is 
made. 

The  main  responsibility  for  the  construction  of  these  tests 
falls  on  a  certain  committee  made  up  of  instructors  in  the 
various  high  schools  and  colleges  of  the  State,  and  including 
the  State  supervisors  of  the  special  subject  fields.  Tests  so 
constructed  are  passed  on  to  a  general  committee  known  as 
the  “board  of  revision”  which  considers  the  various  tests 
and  makes  what  revision  is  thought  necessary.  The  items 
in  these  examinations  are  made  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  testing  power  as  well  as  knowledge.  In  this  they  follow 
the  trend  of  the  course  of  study  and  method  of  teaching, 
presenting  situations  which  train  reason  and  judgment,  the 
sensing  of  cause-and-effect  relationship,  etc. 

The  regents’  examinations  cover  practically  all  the  work 
which  can  be  taken  in  a  New  York  high  school.  Examina¬ 
tions  held  for  third-  and  fourth-year  subjects,  if  passed, 
carry  credit  for  the  first  and  second  year  of  work. 

The  results  on  these  examinations  are  used  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  They  are  used  by  the  State  department  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  State  standard  of  achievement.  They  are  used  there¬ 
fore  in  comparing  the  efficiency  of  different  schools  in  the 
State.  They  are  used  as  final  examinations  by  the  partici¬ 
pating  high  schools,  thus  eliminating  the  necessity  for  indi¬ 
vidual  schools  to  make  up  examinations.  Such  local  exami¬ 
nations  would  vary  in  standards  and  effectiveness.  Credits 
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earned  through  these  examinations  are  of  equal  value  in  the 
State-wide  competition  for  the  State  tuition-paid  scholar¬ 
ships  in  Cornell  University  and  for  the  750  university 
scholarships  awarded  annually. 

The  examinations,  although  not  made  with  the  purpose  of 
providing  material  on  which  eligibility  for  college  entrance 
is  to  be  judged,  are  nevertheless  used  for  such  purposes. 

(6)  The  educational  research  division  of  the  State  educa¬ 
tion  department  has  cooperated  in  one  testing  program.  A 
ninth-grade  civics  test,  constructed  and  given  because  of  the 
need  of  a  supervisory  standard  on  the  part  of  individual 
schools,  was  offered  for  use. 

Also,  the  results  of  the  testing  with  group  intelligence  tests 
in  the  high  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York  were  brought 
together.  The  analyses  of  these  results  were  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  a  bulletin  showing  the  levels  and  ranges  of  ability 
in  New  York  State  high  schools. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  North  Carolina  college  conference  fosters  and  finances 
the  North  Carolina  high  school  senior  examination  each 
year.  This  examination  is  given  annually  to  all  high-school 
seniors  of  the  State  through  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
department  of  education.  The  tabulating  and  scoring  is 
handled  by  the  bureau  of  educational  research  of  the  school 
of  education  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill. 

The  examination  is  a  comprehensive  one  containing  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  English  literature,  reading;  literature,  read¬ 
ing,  history,  modern  times,  and  civics;  general  science  and 
mathematics. 

The  results  of  the  examination  are  used  by  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  North  Carolina  for  purposes  of 
and  guidance  of  students  after  entrance. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

The  State  department  of  public  instruction  offers  exami¬ 
nations  in  all  high-school  subjects  twice  a  year  which  are 
required  to  be  taken  by  pupils  in  nonaccredited  high  wheels. 
All  the  pupils  who  successfully  pass  are  issued  completion 
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certificates  which  they  may  present  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning  as  credit  so  that  entrance  examinations  need  not  be 
taken. 

OHIO 


Ohio  has  two  distinct  State  high-school  testing  pro¬ 
grams — the  educational  testing  program  carried  on  by  the 
State  board  of  education  and  a  general  scholastic  aptitude 
testing  program  carried  on  by  the  Ohio  State  University  in 
connection  with  the  Ohio  College  Association. 

(o)  The  educational  testing  program  sponsored  by  the 
State  board  of  education  to  be  described  here  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts — the  every -pupil  test  and  the  general  scholar¬ 
ship  test  for  high-school  seniors.  The  every-pupil  test  is  a 
testing  program  covering  both  elementary  and  high-school 
subjects  carried  on  twice  a  year.  For  the  high  school, 
1932-33,  the  following  subjects  are  to  be  tested : 


Algebra 

American  History,  grade  12 
Chemistry,  first  year 
English  Usage,  grades  6-12 


General  Science 
Physics 

Plane  Geometry 


These  tests  are  offered  free  to  the  high  schools  of  the  State. 
Practically  all  schools  of  the  State  outside  the  large  cities 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  The  principal, 
superintendent,  or  teachers  give  the  tests  in  their  respective 
schools,  score  the  test  papers  and  tabulate  the  results,  and 
send  them  to  the  State  department.  The  State  department  of 
education  makes  a  final  report  back  to  the  schools  so  that 
each  school  can  compare  its  own  average  score  and  the  score 
for  each  of  the  pupils  in  the  distribution  of  scores  for  the 
whole  State.  The  tests  furnished  are  constructed  by  subject- 
matter  specialists  under  the  general  direction  of  the  director 
of  scholarship  contests.  The  tests  are  based  upon  the  courses 
of  study  and  textbooks  used  in  the  State. 

The  purpose  of  the  every-pupil  tests  is  that  of  motivation 
and  improvement  of  instruction.  The  report  to  the  teacher 
of  each  class  in  the  contest  includes  the  percentile  of  the  final 
scores  for  each  test  so  that  a  teacher  -ay 
compare  the  scores  of  the  members  of  her  class  with  the 
scores  made  by  all  pupils  who  took  the  test.  This  gives  each 
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teacher  and  each  pupil  an  opportunity  to  compare  results 
with  the  State-wide  results.  Also  since  there  are  two  testing 
programs  in  a  year,  each  class  and  each  pupil  can  compare 
the  rank  in  the  first  test  with  that  in  the  second.  Analyses 
of  errors  in  different  tests  of  the  contest  are  made  by  the 
State  Department.  Also  directions  are  issued  so  that  the 
teacher  can  analyze  the  items  in  the  test  papers  of  her  class. 
Thus  diagnosis  and  remedial  instruction  are  made  possible. 

The  other  educational  testing  program  is  the  general 
scholarship  test  for  high-school  seniors.  This  test  is  admin¬ 
istered  annually  by  the  State  department  of  education  with 
the  cooperation  of  Ohio  University,  Ohio  State  University, 
Bowling  Green  State  College,  Kent  State  College,  and  Miami 
University.  Each  high  school  of  the  State  may  pick  not 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  graduating  seniors  to  take  part 
in  this  testing  contest.  In  picking  out  these  contestants  from 
each  school,  faculty  members  are  urged  to  take  into  consid¬ 
eration,  in  addition  to  scholastic  endeavor,  the  student’s  fu¬ 
ture  promise,  attitude,  ideals,  and  behavior.  The  students 
chosen  to  represent  these  schools  come  together  at  the  county 
seat  of  each  county  where  the  scholarship  tests  are  given 
under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  tests  cover  the  essentials  of  the  high-school  course  of 
study.  There  are  five  subject  groups.  The  subject  matter 
of  these  five  subject  groups  is  as  follows: 

1.  Mathematics:  Arithmetic  (Mi),  Algebra  (%),  Geometry  (%). 

2.  English:  Fundamentals  (Mi),  American  and  English  Litera¬ 
ture  (%). 

8.  History :  United  States  History  <%),  World  History  (%),  Ohio 
History  (%)• 

4.  Science:  Physics  (%),  Chemistry  (%),  General  Science  (%), 
Biology  (%). 

5.  Social  science:  The  World  Today  (Current  Events). 

The  purpose  of  this  contest,  according  to  the  State  depart¬ 
ment,  is  to  stimulate  continuous  scholastic  endeavor  during 
the  4  years  of  high  school  and  to  select  seniors  of  high  stand¬ 
ing  and  putting  these  students  into  contact  with  the  Ohio  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  that  the  students  desire  to  enter.  In 
addition,  there  axe  many  scholarships  awarded  by  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  to  the  pupils  having  high  landing 
County  awards:  Certificates  of  award  are  presented  to  the 
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highest  three  pupils  in  each  county,  while  the  highest  25 
percent  receive  honorable  mention  certificates.  District 
awards :  The  State  is  divided  into  five  districts.  Each  of  the 
25  students  who  place  in  the  highest  group  will  receive  a 
certificate  of  award.  A  certificate  of  award  (honorable  men¬ 
tion)  will  be  presented  to  each  of  the  other  contestants  who 
place  in  the  highest  10  percent  in  each  district.  State:  All 
additional  students  who  place  in  the  highest  5  percent  will1 
receive  honorable  mention  certificates. 

(b)  The  statistics  and  college  personnel  division  of  the 
department  of  psychology  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
cooperating  with  the  Ohio  College  Association,  has  been 
giving  each  year  to  practically  all  of  the  high-school  seniors 
of  the  State  a  general  scholastic  aptitude  test  known  as  the 
u  Ohio  State  University  psychological  examination.5’  Be¬ 
ginning  in  1932-33  the  sophomores  were  also  asked  to  take 
the  test  in  order  to  make  it  eventually  a  sophomore  testing 
program.  A  different  form  of  examination  is  usually  con¬ 
structed  for  use  for  each  academic  year.  The  individual 
high  schools  pay  the  cost  of  testing.  The  tests  are  scored 
at  Ohio  State  University  and  the  results  are  reported  to  the 
various  high  schools. 

These  test  results  are  used  for  the  following  purposes: 

<1)  The  State  department  uses  the  test  results  in  determining  the 
entrance  of  students  Into  Ohio  teacher-training  Institutions. 
Toope*  states:  “The  tests  are  accepted  by  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  in  fulfillment  of  the  State  statute  requiring 
a  minimum  test  score  for  entrance  to  the  teacher-training  in¬ 
stitutions  In  Ohio.  A  minimum  score  for  unqualified  entrance 
to  a  teacher-training  Institution  in  Ohio  is  a  26-centile  rank 
score  on  the  Ohio  College  Association  freshman  basis;  Le., 
that  26  percent  of  all  freshmen  in  Ohio  applying  for  entrance 
to  Ohio  institutions  would  be  denied  entrance  into  the  teacher- 
training  Institutions  of  Ohio.  A  student  falling  the  first  test 
is  allowed  a  second  chance  on  an  alternative  form  of  tihe  test 
(this  is  form  15  O.S.U.  intelligence  test),  but  must  attain  to 
at  least  a  score  of  31-centile  mark  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 
unqualified  admission.  A  student  failing  both  may,  at  the 
option  of  the  college,  be  entitled  to  probationary  admission. 
Our  own  institution  does  not  avail  itself  of  this  provision. 


*  in  a  letter  to  the  Office  of  Education  dated  Feb.  21,  1933. 
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(2)  The  test  results  are  used  by  high  schools  In  the  guidance  of 

pupils.  With  the  test  being  given  In  the  tenth  grade,  this 
function  of  the  tests  will  be  still  more  emphasized.  Many 
directions  regarding  the  Interpretation  of  scores  are  given  to 
the  schools  by  the  personnel  division  of  Ohio  State  University. 

(3)  The  test  results  are  being  wed  extensively  In  research  on  the 

prediction  of  scholastic  success.  The  results  of  these  studies 
are  circulated  among  the  high-school  principals  so  that  much 
of  such  research  is  Immediately  translates!  into  practice. 

Ohio  has  also  participated  in  the  Nation-wide  survey  of 
English  usage  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  branch  of  the  Psychological  Corporation.  (See 
national  programs  and  Pennsylvania  programs  for  details 
of  this  program.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 

There  are  two  cooperative  high-school  testing  programs 
being  carried  forward  in  Pennsylvania. 

(a)  The  Pennsylvania  testing  program  in  high  schools  is 
now  being  carried  on  by  the  bureau  of  educational  records 
and  research  located  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  This 
is  an  independent  bureau  designed  in  part  to  carry  on  the 
testing  program  which  was  initiated  by  the  Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  in  cooperation  with 
the  joint  commission  of  the  Association  of  Pennsylvania 
College  Presidents  and  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction. 

The  Pennsylvania  testing  program  instituted  under  the 
subvention  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  investigating  the  articulation  of  high  schools  and 
colleges.  It  was  thought  that  testing  the  ability  and  achieve¬ 
ment  of  pupils  over  a  long  period  of  time  would  give  infor¬ 
mation  which  would  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  smooth 
transfer  from  high  school  to  college.  The  testing  instituted 
under  the  Pennsylvania  study  covered  the  junior  high  school 
year  and  the  college  period  as  well  as  the  high  school.  This 
study  began  the  testing  in  the  fall  of  1928  with  seventh 
grade  and  in  the  spring  of  1929  with  seniors  about  to  gradu¬ 
ate  from  high  school.  The  Pennsylvania  study  is  following 
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the  progress  of  the  12,000  seventh  grade  pupils  who  were 
tested  in  1928.  Upon  the  graduation  of  a  large  group  of 
these  pupils  in  the  spring  of  1934,  an  evaluation  of  the  test¬ 
ing  program  over  a  period  of  years  can  be  ascertained. 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Records  and  Research  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  recommends  tests  to  be  used  in  following  the  plan  of 
the  Pennsylvania  study  and  other  tests.  It  plans  to  provide 
testing  service  at  cost.  It  follows  closely  the  plan  of  the 
Educational  Record  Bureau  of  New  York  City,  and  cooper¬ 
ates  closely  with  this  bureau  and  with  the  Cooperative  Test 
Service. 

The  fall  program  of  testing  is  for  immediate  diagnostic 
and  placement  purposes  rather  than  for  guidance,  although 
some  of  the  tests  may  be  used  for  other  purposes,  whereas 
the  spring  program  is  mainly  for  getting  accurate  student 
achievement  records.  The  main  tests  used  in  the  fall  and 
spring  testing  programs  for  1931-32  for  grades  9-12  were  as 


follows : 

Pupils 

Shank  reading  tests -  501 

Kuhlmann-Andersen  intelligence - 1,035 

Ohio  State  psychological  test*  form  1G_ - 1, 976 

Cooperative  English  test - ™— -  375 

Cooperative  French  test.- - 119 

Cooperative  Latin  test -  84 

Cooperative  algebra  teat— - -  115 

Cooperative  plane  geometry  test -  58 

Cooperative  chemistry  test -  49 

Cooperative  American  history  tent -  87 

Commercial  employment  tests -  481 


The  testing  program  takes  particular  care  in  recommend¬ 
ing  tests  for  the  grade  in  which  the  1928  seventh  graders 
are  found 

The  purpose  of  the  testing  work  of  this  bureau  is  to  en¬ 
courage  the  use  of  good  tests  (a)  for  cumulative  records 
which  in  turn  increase  the  accuracy  of  guidance,  particularly 
guidance  for  college  entrance;  (b)  for  securing  comparable 
measurement  of  abilities  and  achievements  of  pupils  so  that 
the  effectiveness  of  instruction  may  be  noted;  (c)  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  research;  and  (<£)  for  the  diagnosis  of  individual 
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strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  bureau  makes  reports  on  all 
phases  of  the  testing  results  to  the  participating  schools. 

(5)  The  Pennsylvania  cooperative  English  study  is  being 
made  in  cooperation  with  the  Psychological  Institute,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  branch  of  the  Psychological  Corporation. 
The  plan  for  the  use  of  these  tests  in  Pennsylvania  is  about 
the  same  as  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  study  in  Pennsylvania  is  being  carried  on  through  the 
cooperation  of  various  school  people  of  the  State,  together 
with  the  Bureau  pf  Educational  Records  and  Research  of 
Pittsburgh  and  the  State  department  of  education. 

This  study  is  designed  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  Eng- 
lish-usage  courses  of  study  and  in  improving  methods  of 
teaching  English  usage.  The  Nation-wide  study  of  English 
usage  is  planned  for  a  5-year  period,  but  each  year  can  be 
considered  separately  or  in  connection  with  the  results  of 
the  previous  years.  Tests  are  given  in  the  fall  and  again  in 
the  spring.  Teachers  score  the  papers  and  make  a  tabula¬ 
tion  of  the  errors.  The  teachers  keep  one  tabulation  and 
send  one  of  the  others  to  the  organization  which  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  program  in  that  immediate  neighborhood,  and  the 
other  is  sent  to  the  Psychological  Institute  at  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  manual  provided  by  the 
Psychological  Institute  show  these  main  uses  for  the  results 
of  the  testing  program : 

1.  To  determine  for  a  given  claw  (1)  the  extent  to  which  each 
phase  of  usage  has  been  mastered  to  preceding  grade  and  (2)  on 
which  of  the  phases  of  usage  that  are  to  be  drilled  to  that  grade 
major  emphasis  must  be  placed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Individual  pupils 
and  of  the  class  as  a  whole. 

2.  To  measure  progress  In  mastering,  from  grade  to  grade,  each 
phase  of  usage. 

These  English  tests  are  furnished  tc  schools  for  2  cents 
each. 

TEXAS 

The  State  department  of  education  each  spring  sends  out 
examinations  to  high  schools,  upon  request,  on  the  regular 
school  subjects.  The  questions  are  prepared  and  the  returned 
papers  graded  by  the  State  department.  According  to  the 
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available  information,  these  tests  are  not  of  the  objective 
type.  Credit  obtained  by  means  of  these  examinations  is 
honored  by  the  State  University  and  all  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  Texas. 


WISCONSIN 

The  Wisconsin  College  and  secondary  schools  cooperative 
testing  program  is  carried  on  by  a  committee  appointed  to 
study  the  relation  of  secondary  to  higher  education  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  This  committee  is  composed  of  superintendents  and 
college  officials.  The  program  consists  of  testing  the  grad¬ 
uating  high-school  seniors  for  college  aptitude  through  the 
use  of  general  intelligence  tests.  The  cost  of  the  program,  is 
borne  in  the  main  by  cooperating  colleges  of  the  State  in  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  freshmen  admitted  to  each  institution 
from  Wisconsin  and  in  part  by  the  high  schools. 

The  Ohio  University  psychological  examination  was  used 
in  1929  and  the  American  council  on  education  psychological 
examination  has  been  used  since.  In  1932-33  it  is  planned 
to  use  the  Henman-Nelson  test  of  mental  ability  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  high  school.  Practically  all  the  high  schools  of 
the  State  have  cooperated  in  these  testing  programs.  Holt 
writes:* 

Every  high  school  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  which  is  a  public  high 
school  and  a  considerable  number  of  private  and  parochial  secondary 
schools  are  testing  their  seniors.  Over  9©  percent  of  the  secondary 
schools  are  testing  their  sophomores. 

The  program  for  Wisconsin  was  begun  because  of  *the  belief 
that  there  was  much  waste  taking  place  in  Wisconsin  in  that 
many  inferior  students  attempted  college  work  and  that 
many  superior  students  did  not  attend  college.  It  was  felt 
that  a  State- wide  testing  program  using  a  standardized  gen¬ 
eral  scholastic  aptitude  test  would  secure  such  additional  in¬ 
formation  as  would  make  individual  educational  planning 
more  efficient.  The  program  in  Wisconsin  is  definitely  a 
guidance  program  having  for  its  objective  a  better  college 
student  body  for  the  college  with  consequently  less  failure  in 
the  freshman  year, 

*Holt,  F.  0.,  registrar  and  director,  Bureau  of  Guidance  and  Becords,  In  a 
letter  to  the  wrltter  dated  Dec.  18,  1882, 
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Each  college  is  left  free  to  use  the  results  in  any  way 
which  seems  best  for  purposes  of  admission  and  guidance. 
The  results  are  also  sent  to  each  of  the  cooperating  high 
schools  together  with  suggestions  for  use.  A  special  letter 
is  sent  to  all  seniors  who  ranked  above  the  75  percentile  but 
who  had  not  indicated  any  intention  of  entering  a  Wisconsin 
college.  The  exact  records  on  these  tests  represented  by  the 
percentile  scores  are  not  given  to  individual  students. 

Some  States  have  had  testing  programs  at  some  time  or 
other  but  have  found  it  necessary  to  discontinue  them  for  one 
reason  or  another.  These  are : 

Arkansas. — This  State  offered  a  testing  program  to  gradu¬ 
ating  seniors  in  high  school  in  1930  and  1931  consisting  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  psychological  examination, 
an  English  examination,  a  mathematics  examination,  and 
the  Iowa  foreign-language  aptitude  examination.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  program  was  to  aid  in  the  guidance  of  students  in 
choosing  their  college  course. 

Nebraska. — Testing  program  discontinued. 

I dah/>. — Testing  program  discontinued. 

Among  States  which  are  planning  high-school  cooperative 
testing  programs  are  Arizona,  Kentucky,  and  Mississippi. 

ANALYSIS  Or  COOPERATIVE  HIGH-SCHOOL  TESTING 
PROGRAMS 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  AND  DIFFERENCES  IN  TESTING 
PROGRAMS 

The  accompanying  figure  shows  the  distribution  of 
the  State  cooperative  testing  programs.  The  figure  does  not 
show  States  that  have  discontinued  programs  or  those  States 
which  are  planning  the  establishment  of  programs.  The 
States  indicated  by  the  cross-hatching — North  Dakota  and 
Texas — have  testing  programs  which  are  not  considered  to 
be  as  truly  cooperative  as  the  other  State  programs  since 
they  are  used  mainly  for  the  approval  of  the  individual 
student’s  work. 

There  seems  to  be  certain  geographical  differences  in  the 
type  of  testing  programs  offered.  Montana,  Colorado,  Kan¬ 
sas;  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  through  their  own  State-wide 
programs  and  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Missouri,  and  Illi¬ 
nois  through  the  extension  of  the  programs  in  TTanmui  and 
Iowa,  promote  individual  and  school  competition  in  high- 
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school  subject-matter  fields.  The  Minnesota,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  Wisconsin  programs,  on  the  other  hand,  have  con¬ 
sisted  of  general  scholastic  aptitude  testing  for  the.  benefit, 
in  large  part,  of  cooperating  colleges  and  universities.  The 
senior  of  the  two  testing  programs  of  Ohio  has  also  been  of 
this  character.  In  the  East  and  far  South— Maine,  Vermont, 
New  York,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  and  to  a  degree  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  general  purpose  has  been  that  of  supervision  of 
high-school  instruction,  both  as  an  inspectional  service  and 
for  the  direct  improvement  of  instruction. 

THE  OBJECTIVE  MEASUREMENT  MOVEMENT  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  THE 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COOPERATIVE  IIIGH-RCHOOL  TESTING  PRO¬ 
GRAMS 

The  general  factor  which  has  made  cooperative  testing 
possible  is  the  trust  school  people  have  put  in  objective  test¬ 
ing.  Practically  all  cooperative  testing,  programs  are  made 
up  of  examinations  consisting  of  new-type  questions.  It  is 
only  in  some  of  the  longer  established  programs  that  we  find 
the  essay  type  of  question  used  and  even  in  those  programs 
it  holds  ever  less  and  less  a  dominating  position.  Also  in 
these  examinations  we  find  more  often  than  not  the  essay 
type  of  question  framed  in.  such  a  way  that  those  who  score 
the  papers  are  very  apt  to  agree. 

Cities  have  to  some  extent  been  able  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  testing  in  high  schools  for  purposes  somewhat  similar  to 
those  associated  with  cooperative  testing.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  therefore  that  a  detailed  study  of  cooperative  test- 
hog  programs  shows  that  many  of  them  have  been  confined 
largely  to  the  smaller  cities  and  towns.  There  is  now  a  gen¬ 
eral  demand  for  the  use  of  new  type  tests  by  all  schools.  Co¬ 
operative  testing  in  the  high  schools  satisfies  this  demand  in 
part.  In  the  elementary  school  the  curriculum  has  been 
more  static  as  far  as  fundamental  content  is  concerned.  For 
this,  reason,  tests  such  as  have  been  standardized  and  are 
sold  by  test  publishing  companies  have  more  nearly  satis¬ 
fied  the  urge  for  measurement  in  the  elementary  field. 

PURPOSES  OF  COOPERATIVE  HIGILSCHOOL  TESTING  PROGRAMS 

In  considering  the  various  purposes  of  these  testing  pro¬ 
grams,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  stated  purposes 
of  a  testing  program  may  or  may  not  be  fulfilled.  In  some 
cases,  also,  the  most  important  uses  that  are  expected  by 
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the  promoters  of  the  program  may  not  be  emphasized  in 
asking  for  cooperation  because  the  sponsors  believe  emphasis 
on  some  other  purpose  will  bring  more  schools  into  coopera¬ 
tion.  In  some  cases  new  uses  for  tests  are  found  after  the 
program  has  been  in  existence  for  some  time.  For  instance 
the  regents  examinations  in  New  York  State  have  been  held 
primarily  as  an  agency  of  supervision  or  standardization  of 
the  work  of  New  York  State  high  school.  However,  the 
results  on  these  examinations  have  been  used  more  and  more 
as  evidence  by  New  York  high-school  graduates  in  applying 
for  entrance  into  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Through 
experience,  colleges  have  learned  to  regard  these  test  results 
as  valuable  for  predicting  success  or  failure  in  colleges. 

The  different  \alucs  of  the  cooperative  high-school  testing 
program  will  lie  analyzed  in  turn. 

1.  M otiwit ton,  through  competitive  exomunattiong  m  school 
subjects. — Many  cooperative  testing  programs  have  this  pur¬ 
pose  as  the  prime  reason  for  their  existence.  Such  testing 
programs  have  arisen,  in  part,  through  the  feeling  of  school 
people  that  attention  should  be  given  to  scholastic  endeavor 
in  somewhat  the  same  fashion  as  attention  is  centered  on 
physical  competition  of  various  sorts  between  schools.  Some 
of  these  testing  programs  include  all!  the  students  in  a  school 
or  class,  but  often  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  students 
take  part  in  the  testing  program.  Competition  is  brought 
about  by  the  awarding  of  appropriate  honors  to  schools  and 
individual  contestants.  Scholarships  in  college  are  often 
awarded  to  individual  winners. 

The  value  of  this  type  of  testing  lies  in  the  general  effect 
on  teachers  and  pupils.  It  can  lie  seen  that  the  greatest  effect 
on  both  teachers  and  students  will  come  about  if  all  the  pupils 
in  a  class  or  school  are  tested.  If  only  a  few  pupils  in  a 
class  are  tested,  the  value  of  testing  for  the  teacher  is  reduced 
because  the  general  standing  of  the  pupils  in  the  class  is  not 
ascertained  and  the  value  for  the  pupils  is  reduced  because 
only  a  few  pupils  expect  to  have  any  contact  with  the  test¬ 
ing.  The  marking  of  pupils  in  high  school  on  the  results 
of  tests  is  considered  one  aspect  of  motivation.  Incidentally 
the  marking  is  thus  made  much  more  accurate. 
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2.  The  emphasis  of  the  tests  upon  reasoning  rather  than 
upon  factual  knowledge  in  a  given  field. — Some  of  the  exam¬ 
inations  in  the  testing  programs  which  cover  high-school 
subject  matter  emphasize  the  applications  of  principles  to  the 
solution  of  new  problems  and  the  general  aspects  of  the  field 
rather  than  specific  bits  of  facts  which  could  be  learned 
through  simple  force  of  memory.  Where  a  testing  program 
measures  the  effect  of  instruction  on  entire  classes,  the 
teacher  will  be  influenced  by  the  type  of  examinations.  The 
result  is,  when  examinations  are  of  the  progressive  type  men¬ 
tioned,  a  freeing  of  the  teacher  from  too  great  dependence 
upon  the  textbook,  which  will  make  tho  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion  freer  and  easier.  The  teacher,  if  she  realizes  that 
specific  facts  are  not  considered  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  course  of  study  in  her  subject,  will  naturally  turn  to 
the  more  general  development  of  the  thinking  of  her  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  subject  concerned,  since  it  is  power  that  is 
tested  by  the  examinations.  Some  programs  are  consciously 
trying  to  fulfill  this  aim  of  cooperative  testing. 

3.  Testing  for  college  entrance  ( immediate  guidance). — 
Many  private  eastern  colleges  have  for  years  depended  upon 
the  college  entrance  examination  board’s  results  in  deter¬ 
mining  eligibility  for  entrance.  Other  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  and  especially  State  institutions,  have  more  recently 
begun  to  use  general  scholastic  aptitude  tests  (general  in¬ 
telligence  tests)  for  this  purpose.  Usually  the  results  on 
such  tests  are  used  in  conjunction  with  other  data,  such  as 
marks  made  in  high-school  subjects  in  determining  admis¬ 
sion.  Also  some  students,  who  might  otherwise  not  attend 
college,  are  encouraged  to  do  so  because  of  their  high  stand¬ 
ing  in  these  tests. 

4.  Guidance. — In  addition  to  the  examination  or  exami¬ 
nations  given  at  the  end  of  the  high-school  course  for  the 
immediate  and  expressed  purpose  of  determining  college 
entrance,  testing  programs  are  tending  strongly  toward  peri¬ 
odic  testing  through  the  high-school  years  with  the  attendant 
cumulative  record  keeping.  It  is  felt  that  a  record  of  the 
growth  of  an  individual  over  a  comparatively  long  period  of 
time  will  furnish  a  better  means  of  predicting  success  in 
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school  or  in  different  curriculums  in  schools  than  we  have 
hitherto  had.  The  Cooperative  Test  Service,  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Records  Bureau  of  New  York,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Records  and  Research  located  at  Pittsburgh  are 
active  in  encouraging  the  development  of  cumulative  records. 
A  simple  form  of  this  long-range  guidance  is  found  in  the 
testing  of  the  first-  or  second-year  high-school  students  with 
scholastic  aptitude  tests  as  is  being  advocated  in  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  the  Ohio  scholastic  aptitude  testing  program. 

The  advantage  of  a  continuous  program  of  testing  is  read¬ 
ily  apparent.  The  worry  of  a  student  incident  to  the  *alring 
of  a  single  college-entrance  examination  can  be  thus  elimi¬ 
nated.  The  continuous  check-up  on  achievement  is  a  moti¬ 
vating  power.  These  are  incidental  values  compared  to  the 
two  following:  (a.)  The  increased  accuracy  of  prediction 
which  can  1»  obtained  from  a  record  of  growth  as  shown  by 
objective  measures;  and  (ft)  the  plans  for  the  further  educa¬ 
tion  or  the  vocational  plans  of  an  individual  which  can  be 
determined  somewhat  in  advance. 

5.  Supervision  and  standardization  of  high  schools  ly 
agencies  outwit-  the  high  school. — The  cooperative  testing 
programs  carried  out  by  State  departments  of  education  are 
apt  to  he.  for  the  purpose  of  supervision  and  standardization. 
The  accrediting  of  high  schools  by  State  departments  is 
influenced  by  the  results  on  tests.  The  New  York  regents’ 
examination  is  the  best  example  of  the  use  of  cooperative 
testing  as  a  standardizing  agency.  The  supervision  of  high- 
school  work  by  test  results  is  accomplished  through  analyz¬ 
ing  the  results  on  tests  to  show  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  individuals  in  certain  fields  of  work  so  that  redirection  of 
instruction  may  take  place. 

6.  Itesean-h. — An  important  purpose  of  cooperative  test¬ 
ing  programs  is  the  opportunity  for  research  which  they 
afford.  It  is  only  through  continuous  research  that  increased 
efficiency  of  the  testing  work  will  be  established.  Research 
work  on  the  results  of  tests  as  guidance  possibilities  are  car¬ 
ried  on  in  a  few  places.  Studies  of  different  methods  of 
instruction,  different  textbooks,  size  of  class,  etc.,  are  also 
suggested  for  solution  through  cooperative  testing. 
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POSSIBLE  IMPROVEMENTS  IX  COOPERATIVE  lllGII-KCliOOJ.  TESTING 

PROGRAMS 

Cooperative  high -school  testing  programs  are  finding  an 
important  place  in  the  modern  educational  scheme.  Through 
testing  programs  a  much  better  picture  of  the  achievement 
and  educational  possibilities  of  the.  students  is  brought  about 
than  is  otherwise  possible.  Although  it  may  seem  at  first 
glance  that  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  kinds  of  coopera¬ 
tive  testing  programs,  actually  the  differences  are.  not  funda¬ 
mental  except,  perhaps,  in  the  accuracy  of  the  results  ob¬ 
tained.  The  different  programs  represent  different  attacks 
on  the  problem.  The  ultimate  possibilities  in  the  different 
programs  are  much  the  same.  All  tests  of  subject  matter, 
whether  fairly  specific  or  comprehensive,  can  be  used  for 
guidance,  supervision,  research,  and  motivation.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  various  possibilities  be  pointed  out  to  high 
schools  cooperating  in  such  testing  programs. 

It  seems  probable  that  certain  developing  procedures  in 
cooperative  testing  may  lead  to  even  more  efficiency,  lnith  in 
the  tests  themselves  and  in  the  method  of  administering 
them.  Some  of  these  possibilities  are  as  follows : 

First.  It  is  important  that  attention  bo  given  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  achievement  tests  used  in  these  programs  to 
the  application  of  principles  or  reasoning  rather  than  to  mere 
factual  knowledge.  Examinations  constructed  with  this  in 
mind  are  more  valuable  because:  (a)  Such  an  emphasis  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  new  emphasis  in  secondary  education — 
that  of  growth  in  general  culture  and  ability  to  solve  new 
problems,  thus  making  the  examinations  more  valid  for  the 
individual  school;  (&)  items  thus  constructed  are  less  spe¬ 
cific  and  will  make  the  examinations  more  valid  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  group  of  schools  cooperating.  In  using  an 
examination  containing  many  detailed  bits  of  factual  knowl¬ 
edge  there  is  some  chance  that  by  accident  one  school  will 
have  happened  to  dwell  on  the  details  found  in  the  exami¬ 
nation  and  that  another  school  did  not;  (r)  this  emphasis 
in  the  examinations  will  influence  the  teachers  not  to  depend 
upon  the  mere  memorization  of  the  course  material. 

Second.  It  is  desirable  that  tests  be  given  throughout  the 
high-school  period  rather  than  just  at  the  end  of  the  high- 
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school  course.  This  distribution  of  testing  for  each  individ¬ 
ual  ovei  a  long  period  of  time  makes  it  possible  to  begin 
planning  the  post  high-school  educational  career  while  he  is 
still  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  high  school.  This  fore¬ 
sight  will  aid  in  determining  whether  or  not  a  pupil  should 
continue  on  in  a  college  preparatory  course  or  switch  to  some 
other  course.  It  also  makes  the  guidance  at  the  end  of  the 
high-school  course  more  accurate  since  there  are  several 
measurements  made  over  a  long  period  of  time  recorded  for 
each  pupil. 

Third.  Tests  should  be  constructed  so  that  forms  for  1 
year  after  the  other  are  comparable.  This  means  that  the 
material  in  the  examinations  should  cover  the  gamn  general 
ground  and  that  the  scores  should  be  equated.  The  main 
value  of  this  is  in  the  increase  of  accuracy  of  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  achievement  and  ability  of  pupils  over  a  period 
of  years.  It  makes  possible  the  accurate  picturization  of  the 
growth  of  the  individual  student  and  the  comparison  of  each 
student’s  achievement  and  ability  with  students  of  previous 
years.  If  comparable  tests  are  used  in  different  high  schools 
over  a  period  of  years,  colleges  can  more  accurately  deter¬ 
mine  the  chances  of  success  of  an  entering  student  because 
the  relationship  between  the  test  scores  and  college  success 
will  be  known. 

Fourth.  Tests  from  different  cooperative  test  programs 
should  bo  equated  so  that  students  transferring  from  one 
geographical  area  to  another  during  their  high-school  career 
or  in  entering  college  would  continue  to  have  the  benefit 
of  wise  counseling  and  direction.  Tests  made  for  national 
testing  programs  should  be  of  considerable  use  in  this  regard. 

Fifth.  The  cooperative  testing  program  should  include, 
at  least  in  itH  initial  stages,  all  the  pupils  in  the  subject 
tested,  or  ail  the  pupils  in  a  school  if  it  is  a  general  mental 
ability  test  or  general  achievement  test  This  is  true  because 
(a)  in  this  way  only  will  the  full  force  of  the  testing  from 
a  motivating  standpoint  be  engendered  into  both  pupils  and 
teachers, and  (ft)  only  with  such  a  procedure  will  experimen¬ 
tation  and  research  be  made  possible  from  the  results  of  test¬ 
ing,  since  unselected  samples  are  necessary  for  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  research. 


APPENDIX 

This  appendix  gives  the  name  of  the  person,  if  known, 
in  charge  of  each  testing  program,  and  the  references  de¬ 
scribing  the  programs.  Information  regarding  testing  pro¬ 
grams  was  obtained  from  these  references  and  through  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  testing  pro¬ 
grams.  The  references  given  do  not  constitute  an  exhaustive 
list.  Information  is  given  herein  concerning  all  testing 
programs  considered  or  mentioned  in  this  bulletin  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  or  not  they  are  active  programs. 

NATIONAL  TESTING  PROGRAMS 
College  entrance  board  examination#: 

Thirty-weond  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary,  1932.  Including  the 
Seventh  Annual  Hcjmrt  of  the  Commission  on  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Tests.  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  1932.  New  York 
City.  <431  Went  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Street.) 

College  Entrance  Examination  Hoard.  Definition  of  the  require¬ 
ments  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  1932.  New  York 
City. 

The  Work  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  1901-1925. 
Boston,  Man*,  Ginn  A  Co„  1926. 

Examination  Questions,  June  and  September  1930.  Boston,  Mass., 
Ginn  A  Co.,  1931. 

Brigham,  Carl  C.  A  Study  of  Error.  A  Summary  and  Evaluation 
of  Method**  Used  In  Six  Years  of  Study  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Teat  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Bourd.  New  York 
City,  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  1932. 

Cooperative  Tent  Service 

In  charge  of  Ben  D.  Wood,  professor  of  collegiate  research, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Announcement  of  cooperative  tests,  August  1932. 

(See  reports  In  the  Educational  Record.) 

Educations  Record#  Bureau 

In  charge  of  W*  B.  Stephens,  acting  director;  Eleanor  Perry 
Wood,  associate  director. 

The  Educational  Achievement  and  Intelligence  of  Independent 
School  Children,  1927-28.  New  York  City,  Educational  Records 
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Bureau,  437  West  Fifty-ninth  Street.  (Educational  Records  Bul¬ 
letin  No*  %) 

The  Educational  Achievement  and  Intelligence  of  Independent 
School  Children,  1929-30.  New  York  City*  Educational  Records 
Bureau.  (Educational  Records  Bulletin  No.  0.) 

Measuring  of  Academic  Aptitude  and  Reading  In  Independent 
Schools,  fall  1032.  New  York  City,  Educational  Records  Bu- 
i*eau.  (Educational  Records  Bulletin  No,  0.) 

Psychological  Corporation,  Washington,  D.C.,  branch  Nation-wide  Sur¬ 
vey  of  English  Usage. 

In  charge  of  L.  J,  O’Rourke,  director  of  scientiiic  research  in 
personnel  and  administration,  United  States  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission. 

(See  also  under  Pennsylvania  programs.) 

American  CouncU  on  Education  Psychological  Examination 

In  charge  of  L.L.  Thurstone,  professor  of  psychology.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago. 

(See  reports  in  the  Educational  Record.) 

Kansas— See  Kansas  programs. 

STATE  PROGRAMS 

Alabama 

In  charge  of  W.  L.  Spencer,  director  of  Hocondary  education, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Arkansas 

In  charge  of  J.  R,  Gerberich,  research  associate,  professor  of 
education,  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Gerberich,  J.  R.  Validation  of  a  State-wide  Educational  Guidance 
Program  for  High-School  Seniors.  School  and  Society,  84;  879, 
October  31, 1931. 

Mimeographed  Circulars  of  the  University  of  Arkansas 

Gerberich,  J.  R.  College  Entrance  of  Arkanwaa  High- School  Gradu¬ 
ates  Who  Participated  in  the  1930  Arkansas  Kducutional  Guidance 
Survey. 

- Prediction  of  College  Scholastic  Success  by  the  Students  En¬ 
tering  Arkansas  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  In  September 
1930. 

- The  Second  Annual  Arkansas  Educational  Guidance  Survey, 

Spring  1931. 

Arizona 

Information  obtained  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Phoenix,  Aria, 
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California 

Bells,  Walter  C.  California  Junior  College  Mental-Educational  Sur¬ 
vey,  State  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics,  Sacramento,  California  State  Printing  Office,  1930. 
(Bulletin  No.  J-3.) 

Colored# 

(a)  State-wide  Scholastic  Contests. 

In  charge  of  John  J.  Dynes,  Western  State  College  of  Colorado, 
Gunnison,  Colo. 

Tenth  Annual  State-wide  Scholarship  Contest,  Scholarship  Bulletin 
No.  5  (March  2T>,  1933),  Western  State  College  of  Colorado. 

(h)  Cooperative  Testing  Program  of  the  Colorado  High  Schools 
and  Higher  Institutions  of  Learning. 

In  charge  of  J.  IX  Heilman,  director  of  personnel  department, 
Colorado  State  Teachers  College. 

Heilman,  J.  IX  Report  on  the  1932-83  Cooperative  Testing  Program. 
Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colo.  February  14,  1933. 

Oeori/in 

In  charge  of  J.  S.  Stewart,  professor  of  secondary  education, 
University  of  Georgia. 

Indiana 

(a)  Manchester  College  Testing  Program. 

In  charge  of  J.  G.  Meyer,  dean,  School  of  Education,  Manches¬ 
ter  College,  North  Mnnehwtor,  ind, 

(h)  State  Testing  Servlet*  for  Indiana  High  Schools. 

In  charge  of  II.  H.  Returners,  director  of  division  of  educational 
reference,  Purdue  University. 

Remitters,  H.  H.  The  Achievement  of  Our  High  Schools— Results  of 
the  State  Hlgh*Hehoo!  Testing  Program,  1980-31.  Studies  in  Higher 
Education  XV11I.  Hulietiii  of  Purdue  University,  vol.  XXXII,  no.  2, 
October  1981,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

_ _  Trimble,  O.  t\  Tin*  Validity  of  the  Indiana  HIgh-Sehool 

Accrediting  Criteria.  Studies  In  Higher  Education  XX,  Bulletin 
of  Purdue  University,  vol,  XXXIII.  no,  %  October  1932,  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Joica 

In  rhnrw»  of  B.  F.  Lindquist,  associate  professor  of  education. 
University  of  Iowa. 

Lindquist.  B.  F.  HlntUtlml  Summary  of  Results  on  Every-Pupil  Tests 
With  Norms  of  School  and  Individual  Achievement  for  the  Bvery- 
I*upli  Contest  of  May  10. HW2.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
——The  Iowa  Academic  Contest  Bulletin  of  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  New  Series  No.  867  (December  SB,  1082),  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
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Kamos 

In  charge  of  H.  EL  Schrammel,  director  bureau  of  educational 
measurements,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kans. 

Wood,  E.  R.  and  Schrammel,  H.  E.  The  1928  Kansas  State  Scholar- 
ship  Contest  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Bulletin 
of  Information  No.  56  (July  1928),  Emporia,  Kans. 

Ten  Years  of  Scholarship  Contests  in  Teaching,  Kansas  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Whole  No.  85  (December  1931),  Emporia,  Kans. 

Report  of  the  Seventeenth  Nation-wide  Evory-Pupll  Scholarship  Test 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia,  Bulletin  of  Information 
No.  118  (February  1933),  bureau  of  educational  measurements, 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kans, 

Kentucky 

In  charge  of  J.  J.  Oppenheimer,  dean,  University  of  I^uisville, 

Maine 

In  charge  of  J.  R.  Crawford,  assistant  professor  of  education, 
University  of  Maine. 

Michigan 

In  charge  of  Clifford  Woody,  director  of  bureau  of  educational 
reference  and  research,  University  of  Michigan. 

Bergman,  Walter  G.  Results  of  Achievement  Tests  Given  in  1026-27 
in  the  Elementary  and  High  Schools  of  Michigan.  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Reference  and  Research  Bulletin  No.  110  (Deo.  31,  1927), 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 

Woody,  Clifford.  Results  of  the  May  Testing  Urograms  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  High  Schools  of  Michigan  1929.  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Reference  and  Research  Bulletin  No.  126  (Nov.  30,  1929), 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 

- Results  of  the  May  Testing  Programs  in  the  Elementary  and 

High  Schools  of  Michigan  1981.  Bureau  of  Educational  Reference 
and  Research  Bulletin  No.  140  (Aug.  30,  1931),  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Minnesota 

(a)  State  department  hlgh-school  examinations. 

Information  furnished  by  T.  J.  Beming,  statistician  for  the  State 
department  of  education. 

(&)  The  Association  of  Minnesota  Colleges  high-school  testing  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  charge  of  J.  B.  Johnston,  dean  school  of  science,  literature, 
and  the  arts,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Johnston,  J.  B.  Predicting  Success  in  College  at  the  Time  of  Entrance. 
School  and  Society,  23 : 577,  January  16,  1926. 

- Advising  College  Students.  Journal  of  Higher  Education,  voL 

I,  no.  6,  June  1930. 

- Who  Should  Go  to  College?  University  of  Minnesota  Press, 

Minneapolis,  1930, 
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Montana 

In  charge  of  Beora  M.  Hapner,  department  of  education  and 
psychology,  Montana  State  College. 

Beport  of  the  Ninth  Annual  State  High  School  Scholarship  Contest 
(Apr.  27  to  Apr*  30,  1932),  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman,  Mont 

Scholarship  Bulletin  No.  1,  Division  of  Scholarship  Contests,  Montana 
State  College,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Ncio  Hampshire 

In  charge  of  Walter  M.  May,  deputy  commissioner  of  education. 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Results  of  tests  in  intelligence,  place  geography,  and  English  forms  in 
1931,  and  ft  study  of  the  graduates  of  1930.  New  Hampshire  State 
Board  of  Education,  Concord,  N.H. 

Results  of  testa  in  intelligence,  spelling,  and  English  forms  in  1932, 
and  a  study  of  the  graduates  of  1931.  New  Hampshire  State  Board 
of  Education,  Concord,  N.H. 

New  York 

(a)  Regents’  examinations. 

In  charge  of  Avery  W.  Skinner,  director  division  of  examinations 
and  insist  ions.  State  department  of  education,  Albany,  N.Y. 

How  Regents*  Examination*  are  Made.  Bulletin  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  vol.  12,  no.  2  (Oct  1, 1925). 

Skinner,  A.  W.  What  are  Regents’  Examinations?  Reprint  of  radio 
addreoK  on  February  10,  1932. 

Statistics  of  regents’  academic  examinations  in  the  approved  second¬ 
ary  school  for  January  and  June  1932.  University  of  the  State  of 
Nt*w  York,  Albany,  N.Y 

Handbook  No.  3,  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Exami¬ 
nation*  and  ihHgitn'Uoiiat  division.  September  1932.  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.Y. 

(&)  Other  State  examination*. 

In  charge  of  W.  W,  Uoxe,  director  educational  research  division, 
State  department  of  education,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Coxe,  W.  W.  Bevel*  ami  Range*  of  Ability  in  New  York  State  High 
School*.  State  deiiartment  of  education,  Albany,  N.Y, 

North  Carolina 

Information  nuhniitted  by  J.  Henry  Highsmlth,  director  division 
of  Inatmetlonul  service,  State  department  of  public  instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

North  Dakota 

In  charge  of  John  A.  Page,  director  of  secondary  education, 
department  of  public  lu*t  ruction,  Bismarck,  N.Dak. 

Ohio 

(a)  Scholastic  aptitude  (intelligence)  test  program. 

In  charge  of  Ilcriiert  A,  Toopa.  department  of  psychology,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
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Mimeographei  Bulletin#  of  the  Ohio  College  Association 

Ridenour,  Alii*  L.,  and  Toops,  H.  A.  The  Use  of  High-School  Scholar¬ 
ship  and  Intelligence  Scores  in  Affording  Guidance  of  High-School 
Pupil  to  College.  O.C.A.  Bulletin  No.  5tt. 

Neuberg,  Maurice  J.  The  Relative  Values  of  Several  Means  of  Prog, 
nosticatlng  Success  in  College.  O.C.A.  Bulletin  No.  60. 

- A  Follow-up  of  the  Findings  Reported  in  O.C.A.  Bulletin  No. 

60.  O.C.A.  Bulletin  No.  74, 

Other  Mimeographed  Bulletin * 

Report  on  the  High-School  State-wide  Senior  Intelligence  Testing 
Project.  Ohio  High-School  Bulletin  No.  2. 

Toops,  H.  A.,  mi  Edgerton,  H.  A.  Ohio  High-School  Bulletin  No.  4. 
(b)  Scholarship  tests. 

In  charge  of  Ray  G.  Wood,  director  scholarship  tests.  State  de¬ 
partment  of  education,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Wood,  B.  R.  Report  of  December  10,  1920.  Kvery-pupil  test.  State 
department  of  education,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Announcement  of  county-distrlct-State  general  seholnrshtp  test  for 
high-school  seniors  by  the  State  department  of  education,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  1931. 

Oklahoma 

Information  given  by  J.  W.  Shepherd,  director  extension  division, 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

Shepherd,  J.  W.  Report  of  the  Oklahoma  College  Freshman  Place¬ 
ment  Test  Results  1980.  University  of  Oklahoma  Bulletin,  New 
Series  No.  491  (Nov.  1,  1930). 

- -  Report  of  the  Oklahoma  College  Freshman  Placement  Test  Re¬ 
sults  1931.  University  of  Oklahoma  Bulletin,  New  Series  No.  B87 
(Mar.  5, 1932),  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

Pennsylvania 

In  charge  of  Walter  B.  Jones,  professor  of  education,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Progress  Report  IV— Case  Studies  and  Special  Curricula  Proposed  for 
Secondary  Pnpils  Expecting  to  Enter  College.  The  Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  in  Cooperation  with  the 
Joint  Commission  of  the  Association  of  Pennsylvania  College  Presi¬ 
dents  and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Prepared 
for  the  Education  Congress,  November  4—6,  1961. 

Spring  Testing  Program  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools^  Its 
Purposes  and  Possibilities.  Bureau  of  Educational  Records  and 
Research  Bulletin  No.  1,  January  1982.  Published  by  the  Bureau, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Comparative  Report  of  the  Achievement  of  Secondary-School  Pupils 
Tested  m  the  Fall  Program  1981.  Bureau  of  Educational  Records 
and  Research  Bulletin  No.  2,  February  1962.  Published  by  the 
Bureau,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Comparative  Report  of  the  Achievement  of  Secondary-School  Pupils 
Tested  in  the  Spring:  Program  1932.  Bureau  of  Educational 
Records  and  Research  Bulletin  No.  3,  July  1932.  Published  by  the 
Bureau,  Pittsburgh,  l’a. 

Plans  for  Participation  by  Pennsylvania  Schools  in  fflng-iisrh  Usage 
Study,  Pennsylvania  Cnoixirative  English  Study,  W.  H.  Bristow, 
State  department  of  public  instruction,  secretary. 

Texan 

In  charge  of  Oladys  Little,  first  assistant  State  superintendent 
of  education,  State  department  of  education,  Austin,  Tex. 

Wisoowitn 

Information  furnlsl«>d  by  F.  O.  Holt,  registrar  and  director  bureau 
of  guidance  and  records,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Henman,  V.  A.  ' and  Holt,  F.  O.  A  Report  on  the  Administration 
of  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  to  34,000  High-School  Seniors  In  Wis- 
consln  in  1W8>  and  1030.  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Published  by  the  bureau  of  guidance  and  records  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  June  1981. 


